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Preface 


The Arab-Israeli wars from 1947 collectively form one of the most 
important and long-running conflicts of modern times. They have 
had a major impact not only on the countries directly involved but 
also on the entire region and the world. For most of the second half 
of the 20th century, the Arab-Israeli conflict was bound up in the 
larger Cold War. Thereafter, the failure to resolve the conflict became 
a prime mover in the spread of worldwide terrorism. It has also 
impacted international money markets and the price of oil. 

To the historian, the wars are important for the role that indi- 
vidual decisions have had on the course of events. The military 
historian finds much of interest in the conflicts, including tactical 
decisions such as the brilliant preemptive strike by the Israeli Air 
Force to begin the Six-Day War of June 1967 or the battles such as 
the Israeli struggle to retain the Golan Heights during the 1973 Yom 
Kippur War. The Arab-Israeli wars have also seen a number of firsts 
in military history, including the first sinking ofa warship bya ship- 
launched missile and history’s first ship-to-ship missile battle. As is 
always the case in military history, the wars are a useful laboratory 
for policy decisions gone awry, such as the Jordanian decision to 
participate in the 1967 Six-Day War and the 1982 and 2006 Israeli 
invasions of Lebanon. More recently, the wars have taught the world 
much about the continuing sway of religious fanaticism, about the 
power of civil disobedience, and about terrorism in the form of 
suicide bombings. Certainly, solving the Israeli-Palestinian prob- 
lem would go a long way toward reducing the allure of terrorism 
throughout the world. 

To a great extent we are prisoners of the past, and nowhere is 
that more obvious than in conflicts in the Middle East. The Fertile 
Crescent gave birth to one of the world’s first civilizations, and ani- 
mosities there are long-standing. It is simply impossible to examine 
the Arab-Israeli wars without a detailed look at this rich past, which 
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includes political, diplomatic, social, cultural, economic, and of 
course religious issues. Thus, we have included among the more 
than 750 entries herein a number of long essays of a broader histor- 
ical context, such as overviews of the wars, as well as entries on the 
British Mandate for Palestine and the history of Palestine and the 
Ottoman Empire. We also have essays covering religious issues and 
Zionism and the Pan-Arab movementas well as a number of entries 
that treat cultural and social themes. 

We have a large number of entries on specific military topics 
such as individual wars and campaigns, key battles, weapons sys- 
tems (to include types of aircraft, tanks and tank warfare, artillery, 
antiaircraft guns, ships, missiles, and small arms). The encyclopedia 
also contains essays on the leading states of the region and separate 
entries on the most important national military establishments. We 
emphasize key individuals in a wide range of fields as well as diplo- 
matic and political events, including conferences, policy pronounce- 
ments, and treaties. We believe that understanding different cultures 
is essential, and to that end we have included entries on art, music, 
and literature as well as key individuals in these areas. We also hope 
that the many maps and illustrations in the encyclopedia will add 
to an understanding of events. Spelling of names in English from 
Arabic and Hebrew differs widely, and we have tried to use more 
commonly employed forms without diacritical marks. 

Ihave been ably assisted on this project by associate editor Dr. 
Paul P. Pierpaoli Jr. and assistant editors Major General Dr. David 
Zabecki and Dr. Sherifa Zuhur. It is a great privilege for me to work 
with Dr. Pierpaoli, and I have come to rely on him greatly. A distin- 
guished diplomatic historian, he is especially knowledgeable about 
the Korean War and the Cold War but has wide-ranging interests. 

General Zabecki is a much-respected military historian and 
author of important books in the field. A student of long standing 
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of the Arab-Israeli wars who holds a doctorate in military history, 
he has also been personally involved in efforts to resolve the conflict 
as a member of the United States Coordinating and Monitoring 
Mission, part of the 2003 U.S. peace initiative known as the 
Roadmap to Peace in the Middle East. General Zabecki is extra- 
ordinarily knowledgeable about 20th-century military history and 
technology and is a fine editor, and I have the greatest respect for 
him and am pleased that we have been able to work together on a 
number of projects. 

Sherifa Zuhur is a specialist in Muslim and Arab affairs. She is 
professor of Islamic and regional studies in the Regional Strategy 
and Planning Department of the Strategic Studies Institute of the 
U.S. Army War College at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Dr. Zuhur has 
traveled widely in the Middle East. A native Arabic speaker, she is 
an expert on and has published widely in Middle Eastern politics, 
international affairs, and gender issues. am grateful for her unique 
perspective. The views of Dr. Zuhur and Dr. General Zabecki are, 
however, entirely their own and do not reflect the position of the 
U.S. government. 

I am also greatly honored that General Anthony Zinni, U.S. 
Marine Corps Retired, would consent to write the introduction. I 
first met General Zinni when he was a visiting professor at the Vir- 
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ginia Military Institute, and I was most impressed with his candid 
and blunt assessments of the world situation. His own wide expe- 
rience in the Arab-Israeli conflict gives his opinions special voice. 

This project began four years ago. I developed the initial entry 
list and then sought the input of the assistant editors and the Edi- 
torial Advisory Board. One topic always leads to another, and Dr. 
Pierpaoli and I have continued to add new entries throughout the 
project. We accomplished all preliminary editing, and the assistant 
editors each read the entire copy and made editorial suggestions, 
which I have incorporated. 

lam especially pleased to be able to again work with Dr. Priscilla 
Roberts on the documents volume. We have been associated with 
a number of encyclopedia projects, and there is simply no more 
professional, reliable associate. A distinguished historian of the 
Cold War era, Dr. Roberts has an amazing grasp of documentary 
collections. 

Iam also appreciative of the work of the members of the Edi- 
torial Advisory Board. I have been able to go to them on a number 
of occasions for specialized assistance on often obscure topics. 
Finally, lam, as always, indebted to my wife Beverly for her patience 
and her unstinting support in this and all other projects. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Introduction 





My first real association with the continuing Arab-Israeli conflict 
was in 1991 during the Persian Gulf War. As the deputy director of 
operations for the United States European Command (USEUCOM), 
I was involved in the planning and execution of operations against 
Iraq that were based out of Turkey. Iraqi leader Saddam Hussein 
initiated Scud missile attacks against Israel immediately after the 
coalition commenced operations to remove his forces from Kuwait 
and attack targets inside Iraq. The USEUCOM attacked Scud launch 
sites in Iraq and deployed Patriot missile defense batteries into 
Israel to protect the targeted cities, and I was dispatched to Tel Aviv 
to coordinate the deployment with the leadership of the Israel De- 
fense Forces (IDF). Itwas a touchy task for me, as the Israeli military 
leaders were chafing at the bit to join in the attacks against Iraq and 
did notlike the political decision not to react. Their pride was deeply 
bruised by having someone else defend their homeland. In short 
order I received a rapid course on the history of the decades-old 
conflict and found myself getting a visceral sense of this history, 
particularly from the Israeli point of view, that I previously un- 
derstood only from indirect academic and military studies of the 
conflict. 

A few years later I was assigned to command I Marine Expedi- 
tionary Force, the principal Marine Corps operational organization 
responsible to the United States Central Command (CENTCOM) for 
military operations in the Middle East. This assignment added fur- 
ther to my education and understanding of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
Although the Levant (Israel, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, the Palestinian 
territories, and the Sinai Peninsula) was not in CENTCOM’s area of 
responsibility, this conflict was clearly the most significant factor 
in dealing with relationships, tensions, and other conflicts in the 
region. In 1996 Ibecame the deputy commander of CENTCOM, and 
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one year later I became the commander. By 2000 when I retired, I 
had six years of immersion in the region, which stretched from East 
Africa to Southwest Asia and included much of the Islamic world. 
I saw the depth of the effects of the Arab-Israeli conflict throughout 
this region and the visceral view from the other side. 

I believed that I had a good and balanced understanding of the 
conflict from these experiences and from the readings, discussions, 
conferences, seminars, courses, and other efforts that I was also 
engaged in during the course of my time with CENTCOM. I was to 
learn that there was much more to know and that no amount of 
peripheral experience or study can match direct involvement. 

Following my retirement in 2000, I was asked by Secretary of 
State Colin Powell to serve as his senior adviser on the Middle East. 
The true purpose of this assignment was to act as the envoy to the 
Israelis and Palestinians in order to restart the dormant Middle East 
peace process. My initial briefs from the State Department experts 
in this process, many of whom had decades of experience in the 
frustrating efforts to secure peace, were enlightening and humbling. 
I realized how complex this situation was and how much there was 
yet to know in order to effectively engage in this extremely compli- 
cated situation. 

My time on the ground attempting to broker a series of incre- 
mental steps toward a comprehensive resolution of the final status 
issues and the establishment of a Palestinian state was frustrat- 
ing. I was lectured at and scolded by the leadership on both sides 
as I bounced from Israeli prime minister Ariel Sharon to Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) leader Yasser Arafat to try to seek 
agreements. However, | also saw a strong desire by the Israeli and 
Palestinian people for a solution and an end to the violence. It seemed 
as if history, politics, and distrust worked against the passion for 
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peace that I experienced on the street and among the soldiers and 
security forces on both sides who had to deal with violence every 
day. I kept wondering how we got to this state. 

To understand the Arab-Israeli conflict, it is important to begin 
with a basic understanding of the multimillennia’s worth of reli- 
gious evolution, wars, and conquests. The real focus, however, has 
to be on the period following World War I to the present when the 
issues and events framing the current conflict were forged. It is 
certainly critical to understand the political events and the attempts 
at peaceful resolution to this conflict during this era. But it is 
equally, ifnot more, important to understand the wars that shaped 
the current environment. 

The stage was set when the Zionist movement of the late 1800s 
started a modest flow of Jews returning to biblical Israel. Initially 
this did not seem overly threatening to the rulers of the region, the 
Ottoman Empire, or to the Palestinian inhabitants of the region. 
The end of World War I, however, saw the defeat, collapse, and dis- 
memberment of the Ottoman Empire and the subsequent granting 
of a mandate to govern Palestine by the League of Nations to Great 
Britain. This mandate was to last from 1920 to 1948. During that 
period, the persecution of the Jews in Europe by the Nazis created 
a growing flow of Jewish refugees into Palestine. 

Through the 1930s and 1940s, this increasing influx of Jews 
sparked the Great Arab Revolt against the British and the growing 
Jewish population. This violence was followed by a Zionist guerrilla 
war against the British and attacks against the Arabs. With the 
British departure in 1948, the Israelis declared independence and 
set in motion the conditions for a series of conventional wars and a 
virtually continuous state of occupation, civil strife, guerrilla war- 
fare, and terrorist violence during the past 60 years. 

Arabs and Israelis have managed to engage each other in a con- 
ventional war every decade beginning in the 1940s. They have had 
the 1948-1949 War, the 1956 War, the 1967 Six-Day War, the 1973- 
1974 Yom Kippur War, the 1982 Lebanon War, the 1991 Gulf War, 
and the 2006 Lebanon War (known in Lebanon as the July War and 
in Israel as the Second Lebanon War). There has also been conflict 
ona lesser scale throughout these six decades, including the 1969- 
1970 War of Attrition, the two intifadas, terrorist campaigns, occu- 
pations, incursions, and retaliations. These conflicts drew in the 
superpowers during the Cold War, as both the United States and its 
allies came dangerously close to direct involvement with the Soviet 
Union as their clients waged war. 

The clear early conventional dominance by the Israelis has led 
to a shift toward an asymmetrical approach by the Arabs. The use 
of terror and guerrilla-style tactics have proved much more prob- 
lematic for the conventionally oriented Israel Defense Forces (IDF). 
In addition, the growing possibility of development of weapons of 
mass destruction (WMDs) by regional states creates another fright- 
ening dimension to this ongoing conflict. 
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In the up-and-down swings from hope to disappointment, there 
have been encouraging events during these decades of conflict. Some 
have lasted, and some were short-lived. The Camp David Accords 
that brought a peace agreement between Egypt and Jordan on one 
side and Israel on the other has lasted. This has required a contin- 
uous presence of multinational peacekeepers in the Sinai to main- 
tain the peace. United Nations (UN) peacekeepers have tried for 
decades, with less success, to do the same on the Lebanon-Israel 
border. Following numerous promising peace negotiations, the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) transitioned, not without 
problems, from a terrorist organization to a political one. Agree- 
ments reached, or nearly reached, at Camp David, Oslo, Taba, and 
elsewhere offered promise. Although these have not resulted in a 
conclusive resolution of the conflict, they have framed the basis for 
a solution and have defined the issues. The Palestinian political 
leadership has regressed and fragmented after elections brought 
Hamas to power, but recent agreements may lead to establishing a 
credible political return to the peace table if further conditions can 
be met. 

The Arab-Israeli conflict has been a painful experience for all 
those involved. Hatreds have deepened over the years, and sides 
have been taken by outsiders who have become involved. The con- 
flict has drawn in virtually the whole world, not only in the conflict 
itself but also in the attempts at peaceful resolution. Currently, the 
Quartet (the United States, Russia, the UN, and the European Union) 
that works toward a plan for peace demonstrates the global involve- 
ment and concern over this situation. Today the conflict incites 
worldwide violence and engagement, as most current threats to 
global security and stability seem directly or indirectly connected 
to this conflict. As I have become more and more involved in this 
tragic dilemma, I have come to appreciate the deep complexity of 
the issues and events that form this conflict. These reflect views of 
history, religion, birthright, and justice that are tough to mediate 
and resolve. It is important to fully understand all of these in order 
to effectively engage in the process or hope to have credibility on 
any path to resolution. 

A crucial part of this understanding is thorough knowledge of 
the wars that have been fought by these two societies as well as of 
their underlying causes and the history of the region. The Encyclo- 
pedia of the Arab-Israeli Conflict offers a comprehensive and impor- 
tant work to aid in that understanding. It is important for soldiers 
and those interested in military history to study these wars through 
excellent publications such as this encyclopedia for the valuable 
strategic, operational, and tactical lessons. It is equally important, 
in my view, for those seeking peace to study these wars to gain the 
understanding necessary to resolve the issues that underlie the con- 
flict and have drawn blood. 

ANTHONY C. ZINNI 
GENERAL, UNITED STATES MARINE Corps (RETIRED) 
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Establishing precise parameters for the Arab-Israeli conflict is 
difficult. The wars are usually given as beginning with the Arab- 
Jewish Communal War (1947-1948) or the Israeli War of Inde- 
pendence (1948-1949). These wars in effect extend to the present, 
for some of the Arab confrontation states, most notably Syria, have 
yet to sign peace treaties with Israel. 

But beginning the conflict in 1948 or even 1947 gives a false 
impression, as there had long been episodes of violence and armed 
clashes between Arabs and Jews in Palestine, especially in the 1920s 
and 1930s. These events were sparked by Arab fears over significant 
Jewish immigration to Palestine and land purchases there. Animos- 
ity thus found expression in the Arab Riots of 1920 and the Arab 
Revolt of 1936-1939. 

Of course, strife was hardly new to this region. Palestine had 
been a battleground since the beginning of recorded history. His- 
tory’s first reliably recorded battle took place in 1457 BC at 
Megiddo, at the head of present-day Israel’s Jezreel Valley. When 
Egyptian forces under the command of Pharaoh Thutmose III deci- 
sively defeated a Canaanite coalition under the king of Kadesh, the 
Canaanites withdrew to the city of Megiddo, which the Egyptians 
then brought under siege. Certain fundamentalist Christians iden- 
tify Megiddo as the site of Armageddon, where according to the 
Book of Revelation the final great battle between good and evil will 
take place. 

With its location on the eastern Mediterranean coast, ancient 
Palestine formed an important communication route between 
larger empires suchas Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, and Persia. As such, 
it was destined for a stormy existence. These empires as well as 
Alexander the Great, the Seleucid Empire, the Romans, the Byzan- 
tines, the Abbasid caliphate, the Tartars, the Mongols, the Mam- 
luks, the Ottoman Turks, and finally the British all fought for control 
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of Palestine. Sometime around 1200 BC the Jews established and 
then maintained an independent Jewish state there. Ultimately, 
more powerful states prevailed, and the Jews were largely expelled 
from their own land by the occupiers in what became known as 
the Diaspora. Jews settled in most of the world’s countries and on 
almost every continent. 

In the 19th century, nationalism swept Europe. Sentiment for 
a national state also touched the Jews, who longed for a state of 
their own, one that would be able to protect them from the perse- 
cutions (pogroms) that occurred in the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies, most notably in Russia. Zionism, or the effort to reestablish 
a Jewish state in Palestine, attracted a great many Jews—religious 
and nonreligious—and a number of them went to Palestine as 
immigrants. 

During World War I, the British government endeavored to win 
the support of both Arabs and Jews in the war against the Central 
Powers, including the Ottoman Empire. While at the same time 
supporting the Arab Revolt against Ottoman Turkey, the British 
government in the Balfour Declaration of November 1917 promised 
to work for the establishment of a Jewish homeland in Palestine. In 
retrospect, British policies were at once shortsighted and contra- 
dictory and helped sow the seeds of even more Arab-Jewish enmity 
when the war ended in 1918. Britain and France both secured 
League of Nations mandates in the Middle East after the war. France 
obtained Syria and Lebanon, while Britain took control of Palestine 
(which included what is today Israel/Palestine and Jordan) and 
Iraq. 

Increasing Jewish immigration, however, as well as ongoing 
Jewish purchases of Arab land increasingly inflamed Arab leaders 
in Palestine, who feared that ifimmigration could not be halted, the 
growing Jewish minority in Palestine would become a majority. In 
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this position, the Arab leadership had the strong support of the Arab 
governments of the region. In what became an increasingly violent 
atmosphere, the British government found it impossible to please 
both sides. London, worried about its overall position in the Middle 
East with the approach of a new world war, increasingly tended to 
side with the Arabs. This meant restrictions on both Jewish immi- 
gration and land purchases in Palestine, but this came at precisely 
the time when German leader Adolf Hitler challenged the post- 
World War I status quo in Europe and was carrying out a fervent 
anti-Semite policy. 

Finding it impossible to secure agreement between the two 
sides, London announced plans for the partition of Palestine. The 
Arabs rejected this partitioning, insisting on independence for 
Palestine as one state under majority (Arab) rule. Concerned about 
their overall position in the Middle East, the British then withdrew 
from their pro-Zionist policy and in May 1939 issued a White Paper 
that severely restricted the immigration of Jews to Palestine and 
forbade the purchase of Arab lands in Palestine by Jews. 

Following World War II, Jews in Palestine conducted a cam- 
paign against the British policy there that mixed diplomatic cam- 
paign with armed struggle. Finding it more and more difficult to 
contain the growing violence in Palestine, coupled with the support 
of President Harry S. Truman’s administration in the United States 
for the Jewish position, London turned the future of Palestine over 
to the new United Nations (UN). On November 29, 1947, The UN 
General Assembly voted to partition the British mandate into Jew- 
ish and Arab states. The Arabs of Palestine, supported by the Arab 
League, adamantly opposed the partition, and the first of four major 
wars began following news of the UN vote. The first war of 1947- 
1949 contains two identifiably separate conflicts: the Arab-Jewish 
communal war of November 30, 1947—May 14, 1948, which included 
volunteer forces from other Arab states as well as Palestinian Arabs, 
and the Israeli War of Independence, which began on May 15, 1948, 
a day after the ending of the British mandate and with the founding 
of the State of Israel. It ended with the last truce agreement with 
Syria on July 30, 1949. The three other conflicts ensued in 1956 (the 
Sinai War, or Suez Crisis), 1967 (the Six-Day War), and 1973 (the 
October War, Ramadan War, or Yom Kippur War). In these four 
conflicts, Israeli forces eventually triumphed. Each threatened to 
bring about superpower intervention, and the four wars also had 
profound implications throughout the Middle East and beyond. 
Beyond these wars, however, were ongoing terrorist attacks against 
Israel; cross-border raids, some of them quite large; a successful 
Israeli air strike on the Iraqi Osiraq nuclear reactor (1981); and 
large Israeli incursions into southern Lebanon (1982). 

The 1948 war began following the announcement of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly’s endorsement of Resolution 181 on November 29, 
1947, calling for the partition of Palestine into Jewish and Arab 
states. While Jewish authorities in Palestine accepted the resolu- 
tion, the Arabs—including the Palestinians and the Arab League— 
rejected it. In response to passage of the UN resolution, Arabs began 
attacking Jews throughout Palestine, and the incidents expanded so 
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that from December 1947 to April or May 1948 an intercommunal 
war raged between Jewish and Arab residents of Palestine. 

The Jewish community in Palestine then numbered some 600,000 
people, while the Palestinians consisted of more than 1.2 million. 
However, Palestinian numerical advantage counted for little on the 
battlefield. The Palestinians had no national institutions of any 
kind, let alone a cohesive military. They were fragmented with 
divided elites and were unprepared for the violence, expulsions, 
and loss of their property. Probably most of the Palestinians did not 
want to go to the war, hoping that their Jewish neighbors would 
retreat. Perhaps only 5,000 Palestinians took part in the fighting 
against the Jews. These essentially guerrilla forces were poorly 
trained, poorly equipped, and ineffectively organized. 

The Arab League pledged support to the Palestinians but 
through its Military Committee actually usurped the conflict from 
the Palestinians. The Military Committee and the mufti Haj Amin 
al-Husseini argued over the conduct of the war as each sought 
to control operations. The Military Committee failed, however, to 
provide the Palestinians with the money and weapons that the Arab 
rulers had pledged and sent its own commanders to Palestine to 
oversee the war. Such internal conflicts further weakened the over- 
all Arab effort. 

The Jews, on the other hand, were much better equipped and 
more organized. Jewish society was both Western and industrial- 
ized, having all the institutions ofa modern state. In fact, structurally 
the establishment of the Jewish state required only the formal trans- 
formation of the prestatehood institutions to government entities, 
parliament, political parties, banks, anda relatively well-developed 
military arm, known as the Haganah. The Haganah was organized 
during the civil war as a full-fledged army, with nine brigades with 
atotal ofsome 25,000 conscripts. By May 1948 there were 11 brigades, 
with nearly 35,000 men. With the Jewish forces taking the offensive 
in early April 1948, the Palestinians had no chance but to counter- 
attack and by early May had been defeated. 

During this time, and even before the Jews’ final campaign, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Palestinians were driven from or fled their 
homes and became refugees. By the end of the war, there would 
be 750,000-1 million or more Palestinian refugees. Many of them 
escaped from the battle zone, but others were forcibly expelled and 
deported by Jewish forces during the actual fighting. 

On May 14, 1948, with the formal establishment of the State of 
Israel, Israeli forces secured control over all the territory allocated 
to it by the UN in addition to a corridor leading to Jerusalem and 
the Jewish part of Jerusalem, which according to the Partition 
Resolution was to have been internationalized. With the official 
termination of British rule in Palestine earlier that day, David Ben- 
Gurion, Israel’s first elected prime minister, declared the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel. This declaration was followed by the 
advance of four Arab armies toward Palestine bent on a campaign 
to extinguish Israel. 

The resulting war was, in many respects, primitive. Some 35,000 
Israeli soldiers faced 35,000-40,000 Arab soldiers. Both sides were 
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subjected to a UN Security Council arms embargo, but it was the 
Arabs who suffered the most from this. The Arab armies secured 
their weapons from Britain for Egypt, while Jordan and Iraq, which 
had no access to other markets, were forced into this arrangement 
under treaties with Britain. With the embargo in place, the Arabs 
were unable to replace damaged or destroyed weapons, and they 
had only limited access to ammunition. However, while the Jews 
received no military equipment from the West, they did manage 
in early 1948 to sign a major arms contract with the Czech govern- 
ment, thereby purchasing various weapons but mostly small arms 
and ammunition. 

The strength of the Arab armies was in infantry. Their few tanks 
were mostly Egyptian. Even then, only a few dozen were operative. 
Despite an initial effort to create a unified command structure, the 
movements of the four Arab armies on Palestine were not coordi- 
nated. In April 1948 General Nur al-Din Mahmud, an Iraqi officer, 
was appointed by the Arab League to command the Arab forces. 
Mahmud submitted a plan that focused on northeastern Palestine, 
where the invading forces would try to sever eastern Galilee from 
the Hula Valley to Lake Kinneret (the Sea of Galilee) from Israel. 
That would be achieved through the coordinated advance of the 
Syrian, Lebanese, Iraqi, and Jordanian forces in the northern part 
of Palestine, while the Egyptian Army would move northward to 
Yibna, which was inside the designated Arab state. The Egyptians 
were not to advance into the Jewish state’s territory, at least not in 
the first stage, but rather were to create a diversion that would lure 
Israeli forces into their sector and reduce Israeli pressure on the 
main Arab push in the north. 

Jordan’s King Abdullah had different plans for his army, how- 
ever. He planned to occupy the area designated for the Palestinian 
Arab state, west of the Jordan River (the West Bank). Forthat reason 
he rebuffed Mahmud’s plan and ordered the commander of the 
Arab Legion to act independently and occupy the West Bank. That 
was done, with the Arab Legion completing its mission in a few 
days. With that, each Arab army acted in isolation, while at the last 
minute Lebanon refrained from participation in the war. Syrian and 
Iraqi forces fought in the northern part of Israel, the Jordanian Arab 
League in the central sector, and the Egyptian Army in the southern 
sector. 

The Egyptian government dispatched to Palestine 5,500 soldiers 
organized into two infantry brigades, accompanied by nearly 4,500 
irregulars. Iraq dispatched to Palestine some 4,500 soldiers, while 
Syria sent 6,000. Jordan deployed almost all ofits army, some 6,500 
men. In addition, some 3,000 irregulars fought alongside the Arab 
armies. 

At that time, Israel fielded more than 30,000 soldiers. The fight- 
ing was divided into two parts: the first from May 15 to June 10 and 
the second from July 9 to the end of the war. The first stage saw the 
Jews on the defensive, while in the second half of the war they took 
the offensive. In the indecisive first phase, small Iraqi and Syrian 
forces invaded Israel in the north but were repelled following a few 
days of fighting. 
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Jordanian forces concentrated on the occupation of the West 
Bank, while the main Egyptian expeditionary force moved north- 
ward along the coastline, reaching its final staging area near Yibna, 
within the area designated to the Arab state. Another part of the 
Egyptian force split from the main force. It crossed the Negev Desert 
from west to east and moved toward Samaria through Hebron up 
to the southern outskirts of Jerusalem. Neither Egyptian force en- 
countered any Israeli forces during their movements. 

In the north, the Syrian and the Iraqi armies tried to execute 
their part in Mahmud’s plan, which was no longer valid. Acting in 
an uncoordinated manner, small forces of both armies invaded 
Israel in an area south of the Kinneret but were thwarted by the 
Israelis. The Syrian Army retreated, to return about a week later and 
attack two Israeli settlements near the Israeli-Syrian border and 
occupy them. Israeli counterattacks failed, and the Syrian forces 
withdrew only at the end of the war as part of the truce agreement 
between the two states. The Iraqi forces retreated too and returned 
to the Jordanian-occupied West Bank. The Iraqi troops acted in 
coordination with the Jordanian Army, allowing the Jordanian com- 
mand to send troops from around Samaria, now held by the Iraqis, 
to the Israeli-Jordanian battlefield. Iraqi forces departed the West 
Bank at the end of the war, with Iraq refraining from signing a truce 
agreement with Israel. 

In this initial stage, the Israelis were concentrated along the road 
to Jerusalem. Both the Jordanians and the Israelis completely 
misread the other’s intentions. The Israelis assumed that the Arab 
Legion planned to invade Israel, and the Jordanians feared that the 
Israelis intended to drive the Arab Legion from the West Bank. 

In fact, all the Israelis sought was to bring the Jewish part of 
Jerusalem under Israeli control and, toward that end, to gain con- 
trol over the road from the coast to Jerusalem. The Israelis feared 
that the Arab Legion would cut the road to Jerusalem and occupy 
all of Jerusalem, and to prevent this from occurring they reinforced 
Jerusalem. The Jordanians interpreted the dispatch of Israeli troops 
to Jerusalem as an attempt to build up a force to take the offensive 
against them. This mutual misunderstanding was the cause of the 
fierce fighting between Israeli and Jordanian forces that ended with 
the Jordanians repulsing the Israeli troops and holding on to bases 
in the Latrun area, the strategic site along the Tel Aviv-Jerusalem 
road. 

Israeli-Jordanian fighting ended when the Israeli government 
acknowledged its inability to drive out Jordanian forces that blocked 
the road to Jerusalem and when the two governments realized that 
the other posed no risk. In November 1948, Jewish and Jordanian 
military commanders in Jerusalem concluded an agreement that 
formalized the positions established with the de facto cease-fire of 
the previous July. 

With the end of the fighting with Jordan, the Israelis launched 
the final phase of the war. In a two-stage operation in October and 
December 1948, the Israeli Army drove the Egyptian forces from 
the Negev. The Israeli effort to force out the Egyptians along the 
coast was only partially successful, however. The Egyptians remained 
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in the Gaza Strip. Indeed, the Gaza Strip remained under Egyptian 
control until 1967. 

Concurrent with the October operations in the south, other 
Israeli troops stormed the high ground in central Galilee, controlled 
by the Arab League’s Arab Liberation Army. After brief fighting, the 
Israelis occupied all of Galilee. In early January 1949 a cease-fire 
came into effect, and shortly thereafter negotiations on armistice 
agreements began. 

The second major confrontation between Israel and the Arabs 
was the Sinai War, or Suez Crisis, of October 1956. This time, France, 
Britain, Israel, and Egypt were involved in the fighting. The Israeli- 
Egyptian portion of the war, which in Israel was known as Opera- 
tion KADESH, was part of a larger picture. During 1949-1956, there 
was constant unrest along the Israeli-Egyptian demarcation line as 
well as between Israel and Jordan. Infiltrators regularly crossed the 
border from the Egyptian-controlled Gaza Strip, from the Sinai, 
and from the West Bank. Some were Palestinian refugees seeking 
to return to their homes or to visit relatives who remained inside 
Israel; some hoped to harvest their fields on the Israeli side of the 
border; some came to steal; and a few went to launch terrorist 
attacks against Israeli targets. 

These infiltrations had an enormous impact on Israel. Eco- 
nomic damage mounted, and border-area residents, many of them 
newly arrived immigrants, were unprepared for the challenge. Israel 
feared the political implications of the infiltrations, as estimates of 
their numbers were thousands per month. Consequently, Israeli 
security forces undertook harsh measures against the infiltrators, 
regardless of the motives for crossing the border. Israeli soldiers 
often ambushed infiltrators, killing them and launching reprisal 
attacks. As a result, tensions along the Israeli borders increased, 
chiefly along the frontiers with Jordan and Egypt. 

While the cross-border tensions provided the background 
context, the war occurred for two main reasons. First, Egyptian 
president Gamal Abdel Nasser had absorbed a large number of 
Palestinian refugees into Egypt and was responsible in a legal sense 
for those in the Gaza Strip. Rather than allowing the Palestinians 
free rein to attack Israel, he sought to simultaneously support their 
cause yet limit the Israeli response to their actions in unspoken 
rules of engagement, which the Israelis hoped to overturn. Nasser 
was a fervent Arab nationalist who also aspired to lead and unite 
the Arab world, a potentiality that deeply troubled Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion. Ben-Gurion attributed the Arab defeat in 1948 to a 
great extent to their divisions. Thus, he was fearful ofa unified Arab 
world under Nasser’s leadership. The third immediate reason for 
the war was the Egyptian-Soviet arms arrangement (normally 
referred to as the Czech Arms Deal), announced in September 1955. 
The agreement assured Nasser of the modern weapons that Ben- 
Gurion was certain Nasser intended to use in an all-out attack 
against Israel. 

Israeli fears were mitigated by an Israeli-French arms agreement 
completed in June 1956 one month before Nasser nationalized the 
Suez Canal on July 26, provoking an acute international crisis that 
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culminated with the 1956 war. Shortly after the beginning of the cri- 
sis, France invited Israel to take part in planning a joint military 
attack on Egypt. 

For Israel, while there was no specific reason for such an offen- 
sive move, fear of Nasser’s intentions seemed sufficient justifica- 
tion. Tensions between Israel and Egypt since 1949, and especially 
since 1954, had significantly diminished. In the summer of 1956 
exchanges of fire along the armistice line had largely ceased. More 
importantly, Nasser, expecting a fierce Anglo-French reaction to 
the nationalization of the Suez Canal, reduced the Egyptian troop 
deployment along the Israeli-Egyptian border to reinforce the Suez 
Canal. 

While Egypt had blockaded the Straits of Tiran, closing it to 
Israeli ships, that by itself could not be reason for war, as there was 
no Israeli commercial maritime transportation along that route. 
Nevertheless, Ben-Gurion feared that Nasser was planning to unite 
the Arab world against Israel, and thus the invitation from two 
major powers to take part in a combined military effort was too 
much to resist. In a meeting at Sevres, France, during October 22- 
25, 1956, French, British, and Israeli negotiators worked out the 
details of the war. 

According to the plan that was worked out, Israeli parachutists 
would land a few miles east of Suez. France and Britain would then 
issue an ultimatum to both parties to remove their military forces 
from the canal. Expecting an Egyptian refusal, French and British 
forces would then invade Egypt to enforce the ultimatum. In the 
meantime, Israeli forces would storm the Sinai Peninsula. Their 
goal was to join up with the parachutists in the heart of the Sinai and 
to open the Straits of Tiran. 

Israel deployed the 7th Armored Brigade, with two tank battal- 
ions; the 27th and 37th Mechanized brigades; the 202nd Parachute 
Brigade; and the Ist, 4th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th Infantry Brigades. 
The agreement with the British and French was the determining 
factor in the Israeli plan of attack. Instead of storming the Egyptian 
positions in front of them, a paratroop battalion was dropped on 
October 29, 1956, at the eastern gates of the Mitla Pass, some 30 miles 
east of the Suez Canal. Simultaneously, the paratroop brigade, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Colonel Ariel Sharon, moved into the Sinai 
to join with the battalion waiting deep in the Sinai. The other Israeli 
forces had to wait until the Anglo-French attack on Egypt began. 

Israeli commanders in the field were unaware of the agreement 
with the British and the French. Fearing for the parachute brigade 
and seeking a resolute and decisive victory over Egyptian forces, 
Major General Assaf Simhoni, commander of the southern com- 
mand, ordered his forces to move ahead, with the armored brigade 
leading. The armored brigade stormed the Egyptian positions, with 
the remainder of the forces ensuring the defeat of the Egyptians. 
Israeli forces completed the occupation of the Sinai and the Gaza 
Strip within three days. During the fighting, nearly 170 Israeli sol- 
diers were killed and 700 were wounded. The Egyptians suffered 
thousands of deaths, far more wounded, and more than 5,500 
prisoners. 
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Israel did not enjoy for long the territorial achievements it 
gained in the war. Under enormous pressure from the United States 
and the Soviet Union, it was forced to remove its forces from the 
Sinai and the Gaza Strip. However, the terms of the Israeli evacua- 
tion of the Sinai aimed to provide it the security it was lacking: UN 
observers were deployed along the armistice demarcation lines to 
ensure that they would not be crossed by infiltrators. One result of 
the stationing of UN forces was the nearly complete cessation of 
infiltration from the Gaza Strip to Israel. It was also agreed that the 
Sinai would be demilitarized, removing with that the threat of an 
Egyptian surprise attack against Israel. The Dwight D. Eisenhower 
administration provided assurances that it would no longer allow 
closure of the Straits of Tiran. Finally, the performance of Israeli 
forces in the war marked a dramatic change in the history of the 
Israel Defense Forces (IDF). The IDF went from being an unso- 
phisticated, infantry-based army to an efficient, modernized, and 
mechanized military force. The lessons of the Sinai War certainly 
paved the way toward the Israelis’ impressive achievement in the 
Six-Day War of June 6-11, 1967. 

While the immediate cause of the Six-Day War may be unclear, 
the long-term catalysts are more obvious. On May 15, 1967, Nasser 
sent his army into the Sinai. This set the stage for a dramatic three 
weeks that culminated in an Israeli attack and the total defeat of 
Egyptian, Jordanian, and Syrian forces. It also resulted in the loss 
of territories by these three Arab countries. 

Tensions along the Israeli-Syrian and the Israeli-Jordanian bor- 
ders formed the long-term cause of the war. There were three issues 
of contention. The first was the Israeli-Syrian struggle over the 
sovereignty of several pieces of land along their mutual border. 
According to the Israeli-Syrian armistice agreements, these areas 
were demilitarized. The Syrians insisted that sovereignty of the 
areas was undecided, while the Israelis believed that because the 
areas were on their side of the international border, they were under 
Israeli sovereignty. Consequently, Israel insisted that it had the 
right to cultivate the controversial pieces of land, to Syria’s dismay. 
Inanumber of instances, the Syrians tried, by armed force, to pre- 
vent Israeli settlers from farming the land. The second point of 
controversy lay in Syrian attempts to prevent Israel from diverting 
water from the Jordan River. Encouraged by the Arab League, the 
Syrians had tried since 1964 to divert the headwaters of the Jordan 
River inside Syria. Israel reacted fiercely to this, and until the Syri- 
ans finally abandoned the project, many clashes took place between 
the two nations’ armed forces. The third issue was the continuing 
grievances of the Palestinians. Their desire to regain their land and 
find a solution for their displaced refugees was an ever-present 
theme in the politics of the neighboring Arab states and the Pales- 
tinian refugee community. 

In 1964, Palestinian engineer and nationalist Yasser Arafat estab- 
lished Fatah, a political organization dedicated to liberating Pales- 
tine within the rubric of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), 
also established in that year by the Arab League to provide political 
representative body for the Palestinians. Over the next few years, 
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other militant, political, and representative Palestinian organiza- 
tions were established. In January 1965, Fatah planted a bomb near 
an Israeli water-pumping station. The Israelis defused the bomb, 
but Fatah celebrated this as the first Palestinian terrorist attack. 
Palestinian attacks continued throughout 1965, 1966, and 1967. 
Despite the relatively low scale of the attacks, Israel responded 
aggressively, blaming Jordan for funding the terrorists and Syria for 
harboring and encouraging them. 

The extent and ferocity of Israeli-Syrian clashes increased dur- 
ing 1967, culminating in an aerial battle between Israeli and Syrian 
forces that took place in April 1967. Israeli pilots shot down six 
Syrian planes during one of the dogfights. In the course of a public 
address, IDF chief of staff Lieutenant General Yitzhak Rabin threat- 
ened war against Syria. 

A month later, in May 1967, Nasser ordered his forces into the 
Sinai. The reasons for this action are in dispute. The common 
assumption is that Moscow warned both the Egyptian and Syrian 
governments that Israel was massing military forces along the 
Israeli-Syrian border and planning to attack Syria. Because Egypt 
and Syria were bound by a military pact signed on November 4, 
1966, Nasser sent his army into the Sinai to force the Israelis to 
dilute their forces in the north and to forestall what he assumed was 
an imminent attack on Syria. 

The Israelis responded to the entry of Egyptian forces into the 
Sinai with the calling up of IDF reserve forces. Nasser subsequently 
increased Israeli concerns when he ordered the UN observers along 
the Israeli-Egyptian border to concentrate in one location. UN sec- 
retary-general U Thant responded by pulling UN forces out of the 
Sinai altogether. Next, Nasser again closed the Straits of Tiran, yet 
another violation of the agreements that had led to the Israeli with- 
drawal from the Sinaiin 1957. Besides that, Jordan and Egypt signed 
a military pact on May 30, 1967. This further increased the Israeli 
sense of siege. 

Israeli military doctrine called for preemptive strikes in case of 
a concentration of Arab forces along its borders. All that was nec- 
essary was U.S. permission, and the Lyndon B. Johnson adminis- 
tration gave that in early June. The war began at dawn on June 5, 
1967, with preemptive Israeli air strikes on Egyptian and then Syrian, 
Jordanian, and Iraqi air bases. The purpose of the attack was to 
neutralize the Arab air forces and remove the threat of air strikes 
on Israel. This would also, at a later stage, allow the Israeli Air Force 
to provide close air support to its forces on the ground. 

Catching the vast bulk of the Egyptian aircraft on the ground as 
their pilots were at breakfast, some 250 Israeli aircraft destroyed the 
backbone of the Arab air forces within an hour, and by the end of 
the day they had been almost completely wiped out. More than 300 
of a total of 420 Egyptian combat aircraft were destroyed that day. 
The Israelis then turned to destroy the far smaller Jordanian and 
Syrian Air Forces. 

About an hour after the start of the air raids against Egypt, at 
about 8:30 a.m. Israeli time, the IDF launched its ground offensive. 
Three Israeli divisions attacked Egyptian forces in the Sinai and 
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within four days had destroyed the Egyptian army in the Sinai and 
occupied the Peninsula. 

Israeli operational plans were initially restricted to the Egyptian 
front. The IDF high command had developed plans to take the fight- 
ing to the Jordanian and Syrian fronts, but on the morning of June 
5 it had no wish to go to war with these two Arab states. 

There were, however, unexpected developments. As the Israeli 
troops stormed into the Sinai, Jordanian artillery shelled the sub- 
urbs of Jerusalem and other targets in Israel. The Israeli govern- 
ment hoped that Jordan’s King Hussein would stay out of the fray 
and refrain from engaging in serious fighting. That did not hap- 
pen. Jordanian troops stormed the UN headquarters in Jerusalem, 
inducing fears that the next step would be an attempt to take over 
Israeli-held Mount Scopus, an enclave within eastern Jerusalem, 
a Jordanian-held territory. To prevent that, Israeli forces moved 
ahead to secure a road to Mount Scopus, and the Jerusalem area 
became a battlefield. In addition, Israeli troops moved in northern 
Samaria, from which long-range Jordanian artillery was shelling 
Israeli seaside cities. A full-fledged war was now in progress that 
lasted two days and ended with the complete Israeli victory over 
Jordanian forces. Israel then occupied the West Bank and eastern 
Jerusalem. 

In the north, Syrian forces began to move westward toward the 
Israeli border but did not complete the deployment and, for unknown 
reasons, returned to their bases. For five long days the Syrians 
shelled Israeli settlements from the Golan Heights overlooking the 
Jordan River Valley. Hoping to avoid a three-front war, the Israelis 
took no action against the Syrians, despite the heavy pressure im- 
posed on them by the settlers who had come under Syrian artillery 
fire. It was only in the last day of the war, with the fighting in the 
south and center firmly under control, that Israeli troops stormed 
the Golan Heights, taking it after only a few hours of fighting. 

The end of the war saw a new Middle East in which Israel con- 
trolled an area three times as large as its pre-1967 territory. It had 
also firmly established itself as a major regional power. Israel also 
found itself in control of nearly 2 million Arabs in the West Bank, 
many of whom were refugees from the 1948-1949 war. The 1967 
Six-Day War, known as the Naksa in the Arab world, was consid- 
ered an utter defeat not only for the Arab armies but also for the 
principles of secular Arab nationalism as embodied in their govern- 
ments. The defeat led to a religious revival. 

Militarily, the 1967 Six-Day War marked a major military depar- 
ture. First, it was a full-fledged armor war in which both sides, but 
chiefly the Egyptians and Israelis, deployed hundreds of tanks. Sec- 
ond, Cold War imperatives were clearly evident on the battlefield, 
with Israel equipped with sophisticated Western weapons and 
enjoying the full political support of the United States, while the 
Egyptians and the Syrians had the military and political support of 
the Soviet Union. 

The next major Arab-Israeli conflict occurred six years later: 
the 1973 Yom Kippur War, also known as the War of Atonement 
and the Ramadan War. The years between 1967 and 1973 were not 
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peaceful ones in the Middle East. Nasser refused to accept the 
results of the Six-Day War and rejected Israeli terms for negotia- 
tions of direct peace talks that would end in a peace agreement 
in return for giving up the Sinai. The Jordanians and the Syrians, 
as well as the rest of the Arab world, also rejected Israel’s terms, 
instead demanding compliance with UN Resolution 242 (Novem- 
ber 22, 1967) that called for the “withdrawal of Israeli armed forces 
from territories occupied in the recent conflict” and the “termi- 
nation of all claims or states of belligerency and respect for and 
acknowledgement of the sovereignty, territorial integrity, and polit- 
ical independence of every state in the area.” 

UN Resolution 242 became the main reference for any agree- 
ment in the region, but it has never been enforced. The Israelis 
argue that it called for the withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from 
“territories occupied” and not from “the territories occupied,” and 
thus it need not return to all the pre-June 6, 1967, lines as the UN 
has instead argued. Tel Aviv held that this was a matter for discus- 
sion with the Arab states involved. In addition, the resolution was 
not tied to any demand for the parties to begin direct peace talks, 
as Israel consistently required. The result was stalemate. 

Israel launched settlement endeavors and placed Jewish settlers 
in the occupied territories, seeking to perpetuate with that its hold 
onthe territories, while the Arab side again resorted to violence. The 
first to endorse violence were the Palestinians. Disappointed by 
the Arab defeat, some of the Palestinians changed their strategy, 
declaring a revolution or people’s movement. Prior to 1967 they had 
used terror attacks as a trigger that might provoke war, which they 
hoped would end inan Arab victory. Now they decided to take their 
fate into their own hands and launch their own war of liberation 
against what they called the Zionist entity. The result was a sharp 
increase in the extent and ferocity of Palestinian terrorist attacks on 
Israel and in the level of tensions between the Arab states and the 
Palestinians. 

In 1968 the Palestinians internationalized their struggle by 
launching terrorist attacks against Israeli and Jewish targets all over 
the world. Nasser now also decided to take a path of aggression. 
Frustrated by his inability to bring about a change in Israel’s posi- 
tion, he began a campaign under the slogan of “what was taken by 
force would be returned by force.” Following low-level skirmishes 
along the Suez Canal and adjoining areas, from June 1968 Egyptian 
forces began shelling and raiding Israeli troop deployments across 
the canal. The Israelis responded with artillery fire and retaliatory 
attacks. The violence escalated as Israel struck deep inside Egypt 
with its air force. Before long, this midlevel-intensity conflict became 
known as the War of Attrition and continued until 1970. 

With the growing intensity of Israeli air attacks on Egypt, pilots 
from the Soviet Union took an active part in the defense of Egypt. 
The increased involvement of the Soviet military in the conflict 
deeply worried both the Israelis and the United States. Through 
the mediation of U.S. secretary of state William Rogers, a cease- 
fire agreement was concluded in August 1970, and the fighting 
subsided. However, shortly after the signing of the agreement, the 
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Egyptians began placing surface-to-air (SAM) batteries throughout 
the Suez Canal area. 

During 1970-1973, Rogers and UN mediator Gunnar Jarring 
introduced peace plans that were rejected by both the Israelis and 
the Egyptians. Following Nasser’s death in September 1970, his suc- 
cessor, Anwar Sadat, was determined to change the status quo. 
Toward that end, he acted on two fronts: he called for a gradual 
settlement that would lead to Israeli withdrawal from the Sinai 
without a full peace agreement, and he expelled the Soviet advisers 
brought in by Nasser and resumed negotiations with the United 
States, which Nasser had ended in 1955. 

The failure of Sadat’s diplomatic efforts in 1971 led him to begin 
planning a military operation that would break the political stale- 
mate along the Israeli-Egyptian front. Sadat believed that even a 
minor Egyptian military success would change the military equilib- 
rium and force a political settlement that would lead to a final set- 
tlement. In devising his plan, he carefully calculated Israeli and 
Egyptian strengths and weaknesses. He believed that Israel’s strength 
lay in its air force and armored divisions, well trained for the con- 
duct of maneuver warfare. Egyptian strengths were the ability to 
build a strong defense line and the new SAM batteries deployed all 
along the canal area and deep within Egypt. Sadat hoped to paralyze 
the Israeli Air Force with the SAMs and hoped to counter the 
Israelis’ advantage in maneuver warfare by forcing them to attack 
well-fortified and defended Egyptian strongholds. 

In an attempt to dilute the Israeli military forces on the Sinai 
front, Sadat brought in Syria. A coordinated surprise attack on both 
the Syrian and Egyptian fronts would place maximum stress on the 
IDF. But above anything else, the key to the plan’s success lay in its 
secrecy. Were Israel to suspect that an attack was imminent, it 
would undoubtedly launch a preventive attack, as in 1967. This part 
of the plan was successful. 

Israeli ignorance of effective deceptive measures undertaken by 
Egypt contributed to Israel’s failure to comprehend what was hap- 
pening. One deception consisted of repeated Egyptian drills along 
the canal that simulated a possible crossing. The Israelis thus became 
accustomed to large Egyptian troop concentrations at the canal 
and interpreted Egyptian preparations for the actual crossings as 
just another drill. Even the Egyptian soldiers were told that it was 
simply a drill. Only when the actual crossing was occurring were 
they informed of its true nature. Even with the actual attack, how- 
ever, the real intent of Egyptian and Syrian forces remained unclear 
to the Israelis, and they initially refrained from action. 

Beginning at 2:00 p.m. on October 6, 1973, Egyptian and Syrian 
artillery and aircraft, and later their ground forces, launched major 
attacks along the Suez Canal and the Golan Heights. On the Israeli- 
Egyptian front, Egypt amassed a force of nearly 800,000 soldiers, 
2,200 tanks, 2,300 artillery pieces, 150 SAM batteries, and 550 air- 
craft. Egypt deployed along the canal five infantry divisions with 
accompanying armored elements supported by additional infantry 
and armored independent brigades. This force was backed by three 
mechanized divisions and two armored divisions. Opposing this 
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force on the eastern bank of the Suez Canal was one Israeli division 
supported by 280 tanks. 

This Israeli force was no match for the advancing Egyptian troops. 
The defenders lacked reinforcements, as reserves were called on 
duty only after the outbreak of the war. They also did not have air 
support, as Egyptian SAMs proved deadly effective against Israeli 
aircraft. 

The attacking Egyptians got across the canal and swept over the 
defending Israelis. It took less than 48 hours for the Egyptians to 
establish a penetration three to five miles deep on the east bank of 
the Suez Canal. They then fortified the area with more troops. Two 
divisions held the seized area, which was defended also by the SAM 
batteries across the canal. With that, the Egyptians had achieved 
their principal aims and a psychological victory. 

The Israelis rushed reinforcements southward and launched a 
quick counteroffensive on October 8 in an attempt to repel the 
invading Egyptians troops. Much to Israeli surprise, it was a fail- 
ure. Undermanned, unorganized, and underequipped Israeli troops 
moved against a far bigger and more well-organized and well- 
equipped force protected by highly effective handheld antitank 
missiles. The Egyptians crushed the Israeli counteroffensive. 

Following this setback, the Israeli General Staff decided to halt 
offensive actions on the Suez front and give priority to the fighting 
in the north on the Golan Heights, where in the first hours of the 
war little stood between massive numbers of invading Syrian armor 
and the Jewish settlements. Syria deployed two infantry divisions 
in the first line and two armored divisions in the second. This force 
had 1,500 tanks against only two Israeli armored brigades with 170 
tanks. The Syrian forces swept the Golan Heights, crushing the 
small Israeli forces facing them. The few Israeli forces there fought 
desperately, knowing that they were the only force between the 
Syrians and numerous settlements. The Israeli forces slowed the 
Syrians and bought sufficient time for reserves of men and tanks to 
be brought forward. The Syrians also had an ineffective battle plan, 
which played to Israeli strengths in maneuver warfare. After seven 
days of fighting, Israeli troops thwarted the Syrian forces beyond 
the starting point of the war, across the pre-October 1973 Purple 
Line, and then drove a wedge into Syrian territory. Only then did 
the IDF again turn to the Egyptian front, where the goal remained 
driving Egyptian troops from the Sinai. 

Sadat also overruled his ground commander and continued the 
advance. This took his forces out of their prepared defensive posi- 
tions and removed them from the effective SAM cover on the other 
side of the canal, working to the Israelis’ advantage. Israeli troops 
also located a gap between the two Egyptian divisions defending the 
occupied area that had gone unnoticed by the Egyptian command. 
Israeli forces drove through the gap and crossed the canal. The IDF 
hoped to achieve two goals. The first and most immediate goal was 
to create a SAM-free zone over which Israeli aircraft could maneu- 
ver free from the threat of missile attack. The second goal was to cut 
off Egyptian troops east of the canal from their bases west of the 
canal. After nearly a week of fighting, the Israelis accomplished 
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almost all of their objectives. Nonetheless, Soviet and U.S. pressure 
led toa cease-fire before the Israelis could completely cut off the two 
Egyptian divisions in the east from their bases. 

Neither the Soviets nor the Americans wanted to see the Egyp- 
tians completely defeated. They also assumed that the Egyptian 
achievement would allow progress in the political process, just as 
Sadat had wanted. Asa result, the war ended with Israeli and Egypt- 
ian forces entangled, the latter on the eastern side of the canal and 
the former on Egyptian soil. 

Syrian president Hafez al-Assad’s chief motivation in joining 
Sadat in the war against Israel was to recapture the Golan Heights. 
Al-Assad had no diplomatic goals and no intention of using the war 
as leverage for a settlement with Israel. The fighting in the north 
with Syria ended with the IDF positioned only about 25 miles from 
Damascus, while no Syrian forces remained within Israeli-held ter- 
ritory. It was only in 1974, after a disengagement agreement, that 
Israeli forces withdrew from Syrian territory beyond the Purple Line. 

The 1973 war in effect ended in 1977 when Sadat visited Israel 
and the consequent 1979 Israeli-Egyptian peace treaty was signed. 
Turmoil continued, however, chiefly from the unresolved Pales- 
tinian problem, which was at the root of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
Militant Palestinians refused to recognize the existence of the State 
of Israel, while Israel refused to treat with the Palestinian leader- 
ship. Terrorist attacks against Israel continued, and with a sharp 
increase in such attacks against the northern settlements from 
Lebanon, the Israeli government ordered IDF invasions of southern 
Lebanon in 1978 and 1982. The first invasion of 1978 was extremely 
costly in terms of civilian loss of life for the Lebanese, who were 
unable to mount an armed response to the Israelis. The Israelis also 
began to involve themselves in the ongoing civil war in Lebanon in 
order to further their own objectives. 

Following increasing Palestinian rocket attacks from southern 
Lebanon, the Israelis began a large-scale invasion there on June 6, 
1982. The stated goals of the operation were halting rocket attacks 
from that area against northern Israel and eliminating the Palestin- 
ian fighters there. Ultimately, Israel committed some 76,000 men 
and a considerable numbers of tanks, artillery, and aircraft to the 
operation. Minister of Defense Ariel Sharon and Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin had more ambitious goals, however. They hoped 
to also destroy the PLO and other Palestinian resistance in Lebanon 
altogether and to dismantle its political power. They also sought to 
force Syria from Lebanon and to influence Lebanese politics. 

Begin and Sharon informed the cabinet that their goal was 
merely to eradicate PLO bases in southern Lebanon and push 
back PLO and Syrian forces some 25 miles, beyond rocket range of 
Galilee. Once the operation began, however, Sharon changed the 
original plan by expanding the mission to incorporate Beirut. 
Within days, the IDF advanced to the outskirts of Beirut. The PLO 
merely withdrew ahead of the advancing IDF on West Beirut. 
Sharon now mounted a broader operation that would force the PLO 
from Beirut, and for some 10 weeks Israeli artillery shelled West 
Beirut, killing both PLO members and scores of civilians. Fighting 
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also occurred with Syrian forces in the Bekda Valley area, but most 
of this combat was in the air. Not until June 2000 did Israel withdraw 
all its forces from southern Lebanon. 

Israel achieved none of its goals in the invasion of Lebanon 
except for the eviction of the PLO from Beirut to Tunis and the 
deaths of many Palestinians and Lebanese. The Lebanese political 
scene was more turbulent than ever, and the PLO was certainly not 
eliminated. The Lebanese saw Israel as an implacable enemy, and 
an even more radical Islamic resistance took up hostilities against 
Israeli occupying troops and their Lebanese allies. That resistance 
eventually grew into Hezbollah, backed by Syria and Iran. 

In December 1987 Palestinians began a protest movement, now 
known as the First Intifada, against Israeli rule in an effort to estab- 
lish a Palestinian homeland through a series of demonstrations, 
improvised attacks, and riots. This intifada produced widespread 
destruction and human suffering, yet it also helped create a Pales- 
tinian national consciousness and made statehood a clear objective. 
It also cast much of Israeli policy in a negative light, especially with 
the deaths of Palestinian children, and thus helped rekindle inter- 
national efforts to resolve the Arab-Israeli conflict. It also helped 
return the PLO from its Tunisian exile. Finally, it cost the Israeli 
economy hundreds of millions of dollars. The First Intifada ended 
in September 1993 with the signing of the historic Oslo Accords and 
the creation of the Palestinian Authority (PA). 

Following torturous negotiations, the Israelis and Palestinians 
reached limited agreement at Oslo in September 1993 in the so- 
called Declaration of Principles. This eventually led to the estab- 
lishment of the PA and limited Palestinian self-rule in the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip. Nonetheless, the agreement was not fully 
implemented, and mutual Palestinian-Israeli violence continued, 
placing serious obstacles in the path of a general Arab-Israeli peace 
settlement. 

With the advent of rightist Likud Party governments in Israel 
in the late 1990s, the Israeli-Palestinian peace process was essen- 
tially put on hold. Many politicians in Likud—but especially Prime 
Minister Benjamin Netanyahu—rejected the so-called land-for- 
peace formula. In the summer of 2000, U.S. president Bill Clinton 
hosted talks at Camp David between Israeli prime minister Ehud 
Barak and PLO chairman Yasser Arafat in an attempt to jump-start 
the moribund peace process. After 14 days of intense negotiations, 
the summit ended in an impasse. The failure of the talks disheart- 
ened Clinton in the waning days of his presidency and led to bitter 
recriminations on both sides that the other had not negotiated in 
good faith. 

Not surprisingly, the Palestinians reacted with great negativity 
to the failure of the Camp David talks. Their frustration was 
heightened by Arafat’s false contention that Israel—and not the 
Palestinian side—had sabotaged the peace process. A new dimen- 
sion to Palestinian outrage was added when Likud Party chairman 
Ariel Sharon visited the Temple Mount (Haram al-Sharif) on Sep- 
tember 28, 2000. His presence there ignited Palestinian anger that 
began asa stone-throwing demonstration. Before long, a full-blown 
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Palestinian uprising, known as the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada, was 
under way. The uprising resulted in the deaths of many Israelis and 
Palestinians. 

In recent years, momentous changes within the PLO and the PA 
have wrought more uncertainty for both the Palestinians and the 
Israelis. Arafat’s death in November 2004 resulted in a sea change 
within the Palestinian leadership. Mahmoud Abbas was chosen to 
succeed Arafat. Like Arafat, Abbas was a member of Fatah. In Jan- 
uary 2005 Abbas was elected president of the PA. In the meantime, 
terror attacks against Israelis and Israeli interests continued, and 
Abbas seemed powerless to stop the violence. Just a year after he 
ascended to the presidency, he suffered a stinging reversal when 
the Islamist party and organization Hamas won a majority of seats 
in the January 2006 Palestinian legislative elections. This led to 
the appointment of a Hamas prime minister. Most of the West 
promptly shunned the Hamas-led government and cut off all fund- 
ing to the Palestinians. As violence continued to occur and the lack 
of foreign aid hobbled the PA, Abbas threatened to call for early 
elections if Hamas would not submit to a coalition-led government. 
It was unclear, however, if he had that authority. 

With increasing violence that included the kidnapping of an 
Israeli soldier in Gaza and a cross-border raid mounted by Hezbol- 
lah from Lebanon in July 2006 that killed three IDF soldiers and cap- 
tured two others, the cabinet of Israeli prime minister Ehud Olmert 
again attacked southern Lebanon as well as Gaza. The fighting along 
the Israel-Lebanese border raged for 32 days between mid-July and 
mid-August. The incursion was largely limited to artillery and to air 
strikes that nonetheless included sections of Beirut and key bridges 
and lines of communication. Finally, some IDF ground troops were 
also sent in. Hezbollah responded by launching thousands of rock- 
ets into Israel. A great deal of Lebanese infrastructure that had been 
rebuilt since 1982 was destroyed in the countering Israeli strikes, 
and Israelis’ hopes that it might influence Lebanese politics again 
proved illusory. Indeed, Hezbollah, whose ability to launch rockets 
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into northern Israel appeared undiminished despite the strikes, 
appeared to have strengthened its position in Lebanese politics and 
also to have gained prestige in the Arab world for seemingly fighting 
toe-to-toe with the IDF. 

In early 2007, there were renewed calls for a concerted effort to 
jump-start the peace process. There were, however, no indications 
that this would be any more successful than past attempts. 
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Aaronsohn, Aaron 
Born: 1876 
Died: May 15, 1919 


Jewish agronomist and Zionist leader. Born in Bacau, Romania, 
in 1876, Aaronsohn immigrated with his parents to Turkish- 
controlled Palestine in 1882. His father was one of the founders of 
the Jewish agricultural settlement of Zikhron Ya’akov in northern 
Palestine and there established a successful farm. Following several 
years of study under agricultural experts sent by Baron de Roth- 
schild to Palestine, Aaronsohn was invited by Rothschild to come 
to France and study at the agricultural college of Grignon. Aaron- 
sohn spent two years there before returning to Palestine in 1895 to 
begin work as an agronomist at the newly established settlement of 
Metullah. Within a year, however, he clashed with Rothschild’s 
administrators and was dismissed from his post. 

Aaronsohn next found employment as the manager of a large 
Turkish farm in Anatolia. He returned to Palestine just before the 
end of the century and, with two other individuals, established a 
firm to identify land in Palestine for possible future Jewish settle- 
ment. Aaronsohn was now an expert in Palestinian geology and 
the leading authority on the region’s flora. Encouraged by German 
botanists, in 1906 in Upper Galilee Aaronsohn discovered natural 
wild wheat, the predecessor of cultivated wheat. This discovery 
brought recognition among botanists worldwide. 

In 1909 on the invitation of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Aaronsohn traveled to the United States, where he worked on the 
development of wheat, especially in the western states, and was 
offered, but refused, a position with the University of California. 
With the assistance of influential Jewish philanthropists led by 
Julius Rosenwald, Aaronsohn secured funds to establish an agricul- 
tural experimental station, located at Athlit near Haifa. On his 
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return to Palestine, he persuaded his younger brother Alexander to 
go to the United States and carry on his work there with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In 1915 Aaronsohn, his sister Sarah, and their friend Avshalom 
Feinberg founded Nili, a spy ring working for the British against 
the Turks. The term “Nili” was an acronym for words spoken by 
the prophet Samuel in anger at Saul for not having completely 
destroyed Amalek: Netzach Yisrael lo yishaker (“The Strength of 
Israel will not lie”). 

Feinberg died during a mission in the Negev in 1916. Aaron- 
sohn relocated to Cairo that same year to assist the British in their 
plans to invade Palestine. Among others, he briefed British lieu- 
tenant general Sir Edmund Allenby, apprising him of the attitudes 
of the Palestinian population. Following 10 months there, Aaron- 
sohn traveled to London, where he worked closely with British 
scientist and Zionist leader Chaim Weizmann to make creation of 
a Jewish homeland in Palestine part of British war aims. This found 
culmination in the 1917 Balfour Declaration. Aaronsohn urged his 
sister, who had gone to Cairo early in 1917, to remain there, but she 
returned to Palestine to continue spying activities and there was 
arrested and tortured by the Turkish authorities. She committed 
suicide while under arrest in October 1917. 

Aaronsohn worked with the Zionist Commission in Palestine in 
1918 and the next year was part of the Zionist delegation to the Paris 
Peace Conference, where he specialized in Palestinian boundary 
issues. He died on May 15, 1919, when the plane in which he was a 
passenger crashed into the English Channel. Much of Aaronsohn’s 
research into Palestinian flora was published after his death. The 
Institute for Agriculture of Hebrew University of Jerusalem is named 
in his honor. 
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Aaronsohn, Sarah 
Born: 1890 
Died: October 9, 1917 


Jewish heroine. Born the daughter ofa well-to-do farmer in Zichron 
Yaakov, in northern Turkish-controlled Palestine, in 1890, Sarah 
Aaronsohn lived briefly in Istanbul until 1915, when she returned 
to Palestine to end what was for her an unhappy marriage. Report- 
edly she decided to help the British against the Turks during World 
War I upon witnessing acts of genocide committed by the Turks 
against Armenians in Anatolia. She, her brother Aaron (later a noted 
agronomist and Jewish political leader), and their friend Avshalom 
Feinberg founded Nili, a spy ring operating against the Turks. Fein- 
berg died during a mission in the Negev in 1916. The term “Nili” 
was an acronym for words spoken by the prophet Samuel in anger 
at Saul for not having completely destroyed Amalek: Netzach Yisrael 
lo yishaker (“The Strength of Israel will not lie”). 

Aaronsohn traveled throughout the Ottoman Empire gathering 
information that might be useful to the British. She was the chief 
courier, delivering the collected information to a British agent who 
would come ashore froma ship off the coast near their farm. In 1917 
she traveled with her brother Aaron to British-controlled Egypt. 
Aaron went on from there to London and, fearing action by the 
Ottoman authorities against Nili, urged Sarah to remain in Cairo. 
She refused and returned to Zichron Yaakov in June, there to con- 
tinue her spying activities. In September 1917 Turkish authorities 
caught a carrier pigeon and decrypted the Nili message it was car- 
rying to the British. In early October 1917, the Turks traced the 
operation to the Aaronsohn farm at Zichron Yaachov and arrested 
and tortured Aaronsohn and her father. She was tortured for several 
days, during which time she reportedly did not reveal any secrets. 
The Turks were preparing to take her to Nazareth for further ques- 
tioning when she convinced them to let her return home to change 
out of her bloody dress. There she located a concealed pistol and 
shot and mortally wounded herself with it on October 5. She died 
on October 9, 1917. Ina last letter, Aaronsohn expressed the hope 
that a Jewish state would soon be created in Palestine. In 1991 
Aaronsohn was honored with an Israeli postage stamp. 
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Abbas, Abu 
Born: December 10, 1948 
Died: March 8, 2004 


Leader of the Palestine Liberation Front (PLF). Abu Abbas, the 
nom de guerre of Muhammad Zaidan, was born in Safed, Palestine, 
on December 10, 1948, and moved with his family to Syria that same 
year. In 1968 he joined the Popular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine-General Command (PFLP-GC) led by Ahmad Jibril. Abbas 
disagreed with Jibril over the PFLP-GC’s strong support for Syria 
and its failure to criticize Syrian support of the Phalange against the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) in Lebanon. In April 1977, 
Abbas and Talat Yaqub left the PFLP-GC to form the PLF. 

During the 1980s, Abbas advocated armed struggle against Israel, 
chiefly in the form of terrorism mounted from southern Lebanon. 
He was wounded in fighting during the 1982 Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon. In 1983 when the PLF split into three factions, he led the 
largest pro-Iraqi group. In 1984 he became a member of the PLO’s 
Executive Committee. 

On October 7, 1985, Abbas masterminded the PLF’s most dra- 
matic terrorist action, the hijacking of the Italian cruise ship Achille 
Lauro that resulted in the death of American Jew Leon Klinghoffer. 
Although the Egyptian aircraft carrying Abbas and the other three 
hijackers to asylum in Tunisia was diverted by U.S. aircraft to a 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) air base in Sicily, the 
Italian government let the passengers depart, and Abbas escaped 
among them. There was, however, much criticism of Abbas for 
the PLF attempted terrorist attack on Nizamim Beach near Tel Aviv 
on May 30, 1990, that was designed to torpedo the possibility of 
PLO-Israeli peace talks. Nonetheless, the PLF had regularly received 
funding from PLO chairman Yasser Arafat. Indeed, in January 1996 
the PLO agreed to provide an undisclosed sum to finance the Leon 
and Marilyn Klinghoffer Memorial Foundation of the U.S. Anti- 
Defamation League, in return for which Klinghoffer’s daughters 
dropped a lawsuit brought against the PLO. In 1989, Abbas sup- 
ported the PLO’s acceptance of United Nations (UN) Security Coun- 
cil Resolution 242. 

Following the 1993 Oslo Accords, Abbas returned to the Gaza 
Strip. He then moved to Iraq. There wasa U.S. warrant for his arrest, 
and in 2003 during the U.S.-led invasion of Iraq, he was taken by 
U.S. forces. He died in Iraq, reportedly of natural causes, on March 8, 
2004, while in U.S. custody. 
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Abbas, Mahmoud 
Born: March 26, 1935 


First prime minister of the Palestinian Authority (PA) during 
March-October 2003 and president of the PA since January 2005. 
Mahmoud Abbas (Abu Mazen) was born on March 26, 1935, in 
Safed, British Mandatory Palestine. During the Israeli War of Inde- 
pendence (1948-1949), his family fled Palestine and settled in Syria. 
Abbas graduated from the University of Damascus and studied law 
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in Egypt and Syria before earning a PhD in history in 1982 from the 
Oriental College, more often known as the People’s Friendship Uni- 
versity in Moscow. 

Abbas was the civil service director of personnel for Qatar when 
he began his involvement in Palestinian politics in the mid-1950s. 
He was one of the founders of Fatah (1957) and was part of the lead- 
ership of Yasser Arafat’s Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
in exile in Jordan, Lebanon, and Tunisia during the 1960s through 
the 1980s. During this time, Abbas cultivated relationships with left- 
wing and pacifist Jewish groups. He joined the Palestinian National 
Council (PNC) in 1968. According to Mumamad Daod Awda, Abbas 
was the funding source for Black September’s attack on Israeli 
athletes at the 1972 Summer Olympics in Munich, Germany. Abbas 
asserts that he was unaware of the intended use of the funds. 

Abbas assumed the leadership of the PLO’s Department for 
National and International Relations in 1980. He began his leader- 
ship of the PLO’s Negotiations Affairs Department that same year. 
In May 1988 he assumed chairmanship of the division treating the 
occupied territories. When PLO support for Iraq’s 1990 invasion 
of Kuwait harmed relationships with Arab states that joined the 
U.S.-led coalition in the 1991 Persian Gulf War, it was Abbas who 
repaired the damage. He was also the major architect of the 1993 
Oslo Accords between the PLO and Israel. In 1996 he was elected 
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secretary-general of the PLO Executive Committee, headed the first 
session of the Israeli-Palestinian final status negotiations, led the 
Central Election Commission for the Palestinian Legislative Coun- 
cil (PLC), and then was elected to the PLC. 

On March 19, 2003, Arafat appointed the more moderately and 
pragmatically perceived Abbas as the first prime minister of the PA. 
Arafat’s unwillingness to share significant power, persistent con- 
flicts with militant Palestinian groups such as Hamas and Islamic 
Jihad, Israeli targeted assassinations of Palestinian militants, anda 
perceived lack of support from the United States led Abbas to resign 
as prime minister on September 4, 2003, effective October 7, 2003. 

Following Arafat’s death, Abbas became chairman of the PLO 
on November 11, 2004. His authority and attempts to reengage the 
Road Map for Peace were challenged by most of the militant Pales- 
tinian groups, however. On January 15, 2005, he became president 
of the PA. A May 2005 pledge of $50 million and continued support 
of a free Palestinian state from the United States coupled with the 
Israeli withdrawal from Gaza on August 23, 2005, led Abbas to set 
PLC elections for January 25, 2006. However, when Hamas fared 
well in local elections in December 2005, Abbas sought to postpone 
the PLC elections. However, he proceeded with the scheduled Jan- 
uary elections, in which Hamas won a majority of the seats in the 
PA Parliament and reduced Abbas’s Fatah party to minority status. 

Although Abbas remains as the PA president, Hamas controls 
the parliament, governmental services, and the security forces. 
Israel has made it clear that Abbas and the PA are expected to fulfill 
all agreements made prior to the 2006 elections, including the 
agreement to disarm Palestinian militants. The United States and 
many European countries withdrew their financial support of the 
PA in view of Hamas’s refusal to disavow its commitment to the 
destruction of Israel. This financial crisis and Hamas’s militancy 
continue to challenge Abbas’s leadership and presidency. 

On March 17, 2007, Abbas brokered a Palestinian unity govern- 
ment that included members of both Hamas and Fatah in which 
Hamas leader Ismail Haniyeh became prime minister. Yet begin- 
ning in May, violence between Hamas and Fatah escalated in the 
Gaza Strip. Following the Hamas takeover of Gaza on June 14, Abbas 
dissolved the Hamas-led unity government and declared a state of 
emergency. On June 18, having been assured of European Union 
support, he dissolved the National Security Council and swore inan 
emergency Palestinian government. That same day, the United 
States ended its 15-month embargo on the PA and resumed aid in 
an effort to strengthen Abbas’s government, which was now limited 
to the West Bank. On June 19 Abbas cut offall ties and dialogue with 
Hamas, pending the return of Gaza. Ina further move to strengthen 
the perceived moderate Abbas, on July 1 Israel restored financial 
ties to the PA. 
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Abd al-Hadi, Awni 
Born: 1889 
Died: March 15, 1970 


Palestinian lawyer and early Arab nationalist. Born in Nablus in 
1889, Awni Abd al-Hadi was educated in Beirut and Istanbul before 
going to Paris to study law at the University of Paris. In 1911 he was 
one of the founders of the nationalist political society al-Fatat 
(Youth), and in 1913 he helped organize the Arab Nationalist Con- 
gress held in Paris. Following World War I, he served as the private 
secretary to King Faisal I of Iraq at the Paris Peace Conference in 
1919. Later Abd al-Hadi was a paid adviser to Emir Abdullah of 
Transjordan. 

Returning to Palestine in 1924, Abd al-Hadi became one of the 
principal spokesmen for the Palestinian Arab nationalist move- 
ment. He served as the elected representative to a number of con- 
gresses of the Arab Executive Committee. In 1930 he was a member 
of the Palestinian delegation that went to London to discuss British 
policy in Palestine. He then acted as a lawyer for the Supreme Mus- 
lim Council. 

Abd al-Hadi was one of the founders of the Palestinian Istiqlal 
(Independence) Party, the first regularly constituted Palestinian 
political party, established on August 2, 1932. He was its general 
secretary and first president. In 1936 he represented the party on 
the Arab Higher Committee, for which he served as general secre- 
tary. In that capacity he worked to organize opposition to British 
policy and to restrict Jewish immigration to Palestine. 

A moderate who was prepared to negotiate with the Jewish 
community in Palestine, Abd al-Hadi met with Jewish leader (later 
first prime minister of Israel) David Ben-Gurion in 1934. A sup- 
porter of the Arab Revolt of 1936-1939, Abd al-Hadi was arrested 
and then banned from Palestine when the British mandatory author- 
ities decided to deport the Arab Higher Committee members in 
1937. He was a member of the Palestinian delegation to the London 
Conference on Palestine in February 1939. Returning to Palestine in 
1941, he was in 1948 minister for social affairs in the All-Palestine 
government established by Egypt in Gaza. During 1951-1955 Abd 
al-Hadi was Jordanian ambassador to Cairo, and in 1956 he was Jor- 
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dan’s minister of foreign affairs and justice. In 1958 he served on 
the Federal Council of the Jordan-Iraq Arab Federation. Abd al- 
Hadi died in Cairo on March 15, 1970. 
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Abdel-Rahman, Omar 
Born: May 3, 1938 


Egyptian religious leader. Omar Abdel-Rahman was born in Fayyum, 
Egypt, on May 3, 1938. He suffered from childhood diabetes, which 
resulted in blindness when he was 10 months old. By age 11 he had 
memorized the Koran and devoted himself to preaching the Muslim 
faith. He graduated in Koranic studies from Al-Azhar University in 
Cairo. As a professor at the Theological College in Asyut, he gained 
a large militant following in Cairo’s southern slums and villages 
after speaking out against the government’s violations of tradi- 
tional Islamic sharia laws. Abdel-Rahman became the spiritual 
leader of the loosely knit, highly militant Al-Gama’a al-Islamiyya 
(Islamic Group) umbrella organization and the Egyptian Islamic 
Jihad. Both organizations opposed the Egyptian government’s poli- 
cies and preached militant jihad. Islamic Jihad was responsible for 
the 1981 assassination of Egyptian president Anwar Sadat. 

In 1981, Abdel-Rahman and 23 other Islamic militants were 
arrested in connection with Sadat’s assassination. Abdel-Rahman 
spent three years in Egyptian jails, where he was tortured. Although 
acquitted of conspiracy in the assassination of Sadat, Abdel-Rahman 
was expelled from Egypt and went to Afghanistan, where he report- 
edly made contact with Al Qaeda leader Osama bin Laden. Abdel- 
Rahman then traveled widely recruiting mujahideen for the Afghan 
War. Returning to Egypt, he was again arrested in 1989 for inciting 
antigovernment clashes in Fayyum but was again acquitted. 

Abdel-Rahman fled Egypt after being linked to further terrorist 
attacks on Coptic Christians in northern Egypt and illegally entered 
the United States in 1990 on a tourist visa obtained in Sudan. He 
gained permanent U.S. residency as a religious worker in 1991, an 
action that the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) 
now says was erroneous. However, Abdel-Rahman’s marriage to 
an American Muslim convert enabled him to avoid deportation 
despite Egypt’s calls for his extradition and his status as a promi- 
nent figure on the official U.S. terrorist list. 

Abdel-Rahman was discovered in January 1993 to be actively 
preaching militant Islamic fundamentalist sermons in New York’s 
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Sheikh Omar Abdel-Rahman, Egyptian religious leader and alleged 
terrorist, photographed on February 20, 1993, in Jersey City, New Jersey. 
(Reuters/Corbis) 


Muslim mosques to thousands of Egyptian, Yemeni, Sudanese, and 
other Muslim immigrants. The sheikh’s messages, secretly recorded 
on tape cassettes and funneled to his followers in the Egyptian 
underground, advocated “the eradication of all those who stand in 
the way of Islam” because “the laws of God have been usurped by 
Crusaders’ laws. The hand of a thief is not cut off, the drinker of 
liquor is not whipped, the adulterer is not stoned. Islamic holy law 
should be followed to the letter.” 

Abdel-Rahman was arrested in the United States in July 1993 for 
his suspected involvement in the World Trade Center bombing, but 
insufficient evidence forced the INS to hold him on lesser charges 
of illegal immigration and polygamy. He was held in a U.S. federal 
prison while he appealed the deportation order against him and was 
awarded limited preferential treatment because of his ill health and 
blindness. 

On October 1, 1995, in the largest terrorism trial up to that point 
in U.S. history, Abdel-Rahman was convicted of 48 of 50 charges, 
including seditious conspiracy for leading a four-year terrorist 
campaign of bombings and assassinations intended to destroy the 
United Nations (UN) building and other landmarks in the New York 
area. He was also convicted of conspiring to assassinate Egyptian 
president Hosni Mubarak and of solicitation to attack U.S. military 
installations. Abdel-Rahman was sentenced to life imprisonment 
on January 17, 1996. He is currently serving his life sentence at the 
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Federal Administrative Maximum Penitentiary hospital in Flo- 
rence, Colorado. Abdel-Rahman is also believed to have ordered 
the November 1990 assassination in New York of militant Zionist 
leader Rabbi Meir Kahane. 
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Abdulhamid II, Sultan 
Born: September 21, 1842 
Died: February 10, 1918 


Ottoman sultan. The son of Sultan Abdulmecid, Abdulhamid was 
born on September 21, 1842. He succeeded to the throne on the dep- 
osition of his brother Murad on August 31, 1876, and ruled until 
April 27, 1909. Abdulhamid II enjoyed near absolutist rule. He 
attempted to carry out reforms, but these latter proved impossible. 
His reign came to be marked by war, internal violence, upheaval, 
and pressure on the empire from outside powers. A revolt occurred 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1875, and war with Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro followed, leading to Russian intervention and the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877-1878. The latter was a disaster for the empire, 
although the harsh effects of the Treaty of San Stefano were some- 
what mitigated by the 1878 Congress of Berlin. In gratitude for Lon- 
don’s assistance at that conference, Turkey ceded Cyprus to Britain 
in 1878. In 1881 the French seized Tunis in North Africa, and in 1882 
British forces occupied Egypt. Despite the Ottoman wartime victory 
over Greece in 1897, the Great Powers insisted that Turkey yield Crete. 

Abdulhamid pursued a surprisingly liberal policy toward the 
Jews. In 1876 he allowed Jews of the empire full equality before the 
law. Jews were elected to the Ottoman Parliament, and Abdulhamid 
named two Jews as senators. Another Jew was made an admiral in 
the Turkish Navy. In Palestine, Abdulhamid introduced adminis- 
trative reforms that improved the situation for the people there, 
and during his reign the Hejaz Railroad was constructed to Medina 
and Mecca. 

Abdulhamid strongly opposed Zionist aspirations for a state in 
Palestine, however. This was at least in part because he feared that 
resulting increased immigration from the European states, espe- 
cially from Turkey’s historic enemy Russia, would lead to expanded 
European influence in the empire. Following expanded Jewish emi- 
gration from Russia after the 1881 pogroms, in 1882 Abdulhamid 
prohibited Jewish immigration to Palestine. He rescinded the order 
in 1883 but reinstated it in 1891. Nonetheless, the regulations against 
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Sultan Abdulhamid II, Ottoman ruler during 1876-1909. (Edwin Pears, 
Life of Abdul Hamid, New York: Henry Holt, 1917) 





immigration were not stringently enforced, and Jews were still able 
to settle in Palestine. 

In June 1896 Abdulhamid awarded Zionist leader Theodor 
Herzl the Commander’s Cross of the Majidiyya Order. In May 1891 
the sultan received Herzl in private audience, although this brought 
no tangible advantages to Zionism. Abdulhamid rejected Herzl’s 
effort to secure a charter that would have established an autonomous 
Jewish settlement in Palestine in return for cash payments to help 
reduce the Turkish national debt. Abdulhamid suggested instead 
that Jewish immigrants settle in various parts of the Ottoman Empire. 

Dissatisfaction with the continued deterioration of the Ottoman 
domestic situation coupled with crumbling frontiers brought the 
rise of the Young Turk movement and the Revolution of 1908. Sus- 
pected of sympathies with a counterrevolutionary coup attempt of 
April 23, 1909, Abdulhamid was deposed on April 27. Banished to 
Salonica, he was permitted to return to Istanbul in 1912 and passed 
his last years studying and working at his hobby of carpentry. 
Abdulhamid died in Istanbul on February 10, 1918. 
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Abdullah, King of Saudi Arabia 
Born: August 1, 1924 


Saudi crown prince (1982-2005), acting ruler of Saudi Arabia (1995- 
2005), and king of Saudi Arabia (2005-present). Abdullah ibn Abd 
al-Aziz al-Saud was born in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, in 1924. He was 
educated privately, chiefly at the Princes’ School in the Royal Court. 
He became acquainted with governmental and administrative work 
at a young age and became mayor of Mecca in 1950. 

In 1963 Abdullah assumed the post of deputy defense minister 
and commander of the National Guard. In 1975 he began serving as 
second deputy prime minister. He became the crown prince as well 
as first deputy prime minister in 1982 when Fahd ibn Abdul Aziz 
al-Saud became king. 

Abdullah’s power increased dramatically after Fahd was inca- 
pacitated by a stroke in 1995. Abdullah began his formal rule when 
he became king on August 1, 2005. A devout Muslim, he is known 
as a conservative and for leading a modest lifestyle. The challenges 
confronting him have not been easy ones, given both rising demands 
for reform and the activities of radical Islamic groups. 

Abdullah sought to walk a diplomatic tightrope following the 
September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks on the United States. Although 
he strongly condemned the attacks, critics in the West pointed out 
that more of the September 11 terrorists were Saudis than any 
other nationality and that Saudi Arabia was a major funding source 
for terrorist networks and also supplies financial support for the 
madrassas, a number of which are extremist and are breeding 
grounds for Islamic fundamentalism, in many Islamic nations. 

Abdullah was interested in making peace with Israel and 
devised a plan knownas the Arab Peace Initiative in March 2002. It 
called for creation of a Palestinian state in the West Bank and Gaza 
with its capital in East Jerusalem. A peace treaty would then be 
signed with Israel, which would then receive diplomatic recogni- 
tion from the Arab states. Both the hard-line Arab states and Israel 
criticized the plan. In January 2004, Abdullah produced an adden- 
dum to his plan that addressed the problem of Palestinian refugees. 

Although probably less pro-Western than his predecessor, 
Abdullah has not fundamentally changed the foreign policy of 
Saudi Arabia, and he continues to maintain cordial relations with 
the United States in spite of occasional strains. Having visited the 
United States many times before becoming ruler, Abdullah enjoyed 
a solid personal relationship with President George W. Bush. 

Since the September 11 attacks, the Saudi government has 
tracked down some terrorist cells operating inside Saudi Arabia 
that are themselves a threat to the survival of the Saudi regime. It 
has also eliminated from within the kingdom many sources of ter- 
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rorist funding. Saudi Arabia itself has been the target of attacks by 
Islamic militants. In May 2003, some 100 people were killed in one 
such attack. 

During the Iraq War, Abdullah did not permit U.S. forces to use 
Saudi air bases for coalition combat operations, but he did permit 
the use of Saudi Arabia’s extensive command and control facilities, 
and tanker aircraft from these bases provided critical in-flight re- 
fueling for coalition fighter aircraft flying north. Despite ups and 
downs, the Saudi-U.S. relationship has remained largely un- 
changed under Abdullah. 
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Abdullah I, King of Jordan 
Born: 1882 
Died: July 20, 1951 


Emir of Transjordan under the British Mandate during 1921-1946 
and, following Transjordan’s independence in 1946, king of Trans- 
jordan (Jordan after April 1949) from 1946 until his assassination 
in 1951. Abdullah ibn Hussein was a 40th-generation direct descen- 
dant of the Prophet Muhammad, founder of the Muslim commu- 
nity. Abdullah was born in Mecca (now Saudi Arabia) sometime in 
1882 and was the second son of Hussein ibn Ali, the sharif of Mecca 
and Medina (guardian of the two holy cities) during 1908-1917. 
The Arab revolt against the Ottomans began in June 1916. Sharif 
Hussein was the Supreme Commander, while Abdullah led the 
Eastern Army with Sharif Shakir ibn Zayd. In 1916 Hussein, a 
Hashemite, proclaimed himself king of the Hejaz. His eldest son Ali 
became king in 1924 but was defeated in 1925 in a power struggle 
with Abd al-Aziz al-Saud, who founded Saudi Arabia. 

During World War I, Abdullah helped lead the Arab Revolt, 
which involved fighting the Ottomans on several fronts and fighting 
the French in Syria. Because of promises made in the Lord McMa- 
hon-Sharif Hussein correspondence and the fact that Abdullah had 
been elected the king of Iraq by the Arab National Congress and his 
brother, Faisal, became the king of Syria in 1920, in 1921 Abdullah 
was offered the throne of Transjordan, a political division of the 
British Mandate for Palestine. The British government recognized 
Transjordan as a state in May 1923 and agreed to limit British con- 
trol to military, financial, and foreign policy concerns. At the same 
time, the British placed Faisal on the throne of Iraq. In 1928, Abdul- 
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Abdullah I, king of Jordan from 1946 until his assassination in 1951. 
(Library of Congress) 





lah promulgated a constitution for Transjordan, making him one 
of the first Arab leaders to establish a constitutional monarchy. 

During World War II, Abdullah strongly opposed the Axis 
powers. This outlook reflected his overall stance on foreign policy, 
which was generally pro-Western and prodemocratic. On March 
22, 1946, the British granted Transjordan complete independence, 
and on May 25, 1946, the Transjordanian Parliament proclaimed 
Abdullah king of the Hashemite Kingdom of Transjordan. 

During the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), Trans- 
jordan’s Arab Legion, which had been trained by the British and led 
by Lieutenant General John Bagot Glubb, was the most effective 
Arab fighting force, defeating the Israelis at Bab al-Wad, at Latroun, 
and at East Jerusalem. In April 1949, Abdullah changed his coun- 
try’s name to the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. In 1950, the Jor- 
danian Parliament formally annexed the West Bank. Abdullah’s 
neighbors, particularly the Saudis, opposed his goal of uniting Jor- 
dan, Iraq, and Syria under the Hashemite dynasty. Some also looked 
askance at his pro-Western positions and generally moderate for- 
eign and domestic policies, viewing them as akin to subservience 
to colonialist nations. 

On Friday July 20, 1951, Abdullah paid a visit to the al-Aqsa 
Mosque in Jerusalem. There he was assassinated by Mustafa Shukri 
Ushu, a Palestinian, who shot the king three times. The king was 
accompanied by his young grandson and future Jordanian King, 
Hussein ibn Talal, who was also shot and wounded. Hussein sur- 
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vived because the bullet had been deflected by a medal that was 
pinned on his chest at Abdullah’s insistence earlier in the day. The 
assassin, who was immediately shot by security guards, was part 
of a conspiracy led by Colonel Abdullah Tall, former military gov- 
ernor of Jerusalem and a hero of the Israeli War of Independence 
(1948-1949), and Dr. Musa Abdullah al-Husseini. A Jordanian court 
sentenced six men to death for the king’s murder. The death sen- 
tence was in absentia for Tall and another accomplice, who had 
managed to flee to Egypt immediately after the shooting. 

Abdullah was briefly succeeded by his son Talal, who suffered 
from mental illness. Talal abdicated the throne on August 11, 1952, 
whereupon Hussein became king. 
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Abdullah Il, King of Jordan 
Born: January 30, 1962 


King of Jordan. Born in Amman, Jordan, on January 30, 1962, 
Abdullah ibn al-Hussein was the eldest son of King Hussein and 
Princess Muna al-Hussein. Abdullah and his 10 brothers and sisters 
are 43rd-generation direct descendants of the Prophet Muhammad. 
Abdullah attended the Islamic Educational College in Ammanand St. 
Edmund’s School in Surrey, England. His secondary education 
occurred at Eaglebook School and Deerfield Academy in the United 
States. 

In 1980 Abdullah entered the Royal Military Academy, Sand- 
hurst. Commissioned a second lieutenant in the British Army upon 
his graduation in 1981, he served in West Germany and in Britain. 
During 1982-1983 he completed a course in Middle Eastern affairs 
at Oxford University. Returning to Jordan, he served as a junior offi- 
cer in the 40th Armored Brigade of the Jordanian Army. In 1985 
he attended the Armored Officers Advanced Course at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky, returning to Jordan to take command as captain ofa tank 
company in the 91st Armored Brigade. He also served with the Anti- 
Tank Wing of the Jordanian Air Force, where he earned his wings 
as a helicopter pilot and also became a qualified parachutist. 

During 1987-1988 Abdullah earned a master’s degree in the 
School of Foreign Service at Georgetown University in Washington, 
D.C. Resuming his military career, he commanded the Jordanian 
Special Forces in 1989 and then was a tank company commander, 
attended the British Staff College at Camberley, and was promoted 
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to major in 1990. He next served as the Armored Corps representa- 
tive in the Office of the Inspector General of the Jordanian Armed 
Forces. 

In 1992 Abdullah took command of a battalion in the 2nd 
Armored Cavalry Regiment. The next year he was promoted to 
colonel and served with the 40th Brigade. In 1994, as a brigadier 
general, he reorganized the Special Forces and other elite Jordanian 
units into the Special Operations Command. Promoted to major 
general in 1998, he attended a course in defense resources manage- 
ment at the U.S. Naval Postgraduate School at Monterey, Califor- 
nia. 

On occasion during the 1990s, Abdullah had acted as regent on 
the absence of King Hussein from Jordan, but for the most part this 
duty was performed by Hussein’s younger brother, Crown Prince 
E] Hassan bin Talal, whom Hussein had designated in 1965 as his 
successor. Hussein was diagnosed with cancer in 1992 and under- 
went several periods of medical treatment in the United States. 
Upon his return to Jordan after a six-month medical absence in late 
1998, Hussein publicly criticized Hassan’s management of Jordan- 
ian affairs and accused him of abusing his power as regent and 
crown prince. On January 24, 1999, to the surprise of many, Hussein 
shifted the line of succession to Abdullah, naming him crown prince 
and heir to the throne. Abdullah became king following the death 
of his father two weeks later on February 7, 1999. 

Since his accession to the throne, Abdullah has sought to con- 
tinue his father’s work in finding a solution to the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. Toward that end, he has met frequently with world leaders, 
including U.S. president George W. Bush. Abdullah has also com- 
Abdullah IL, king of Jordan since February 1999, shown here on April 5, mitted himself to the continued development of democratic insti- 
2001, during a visit to the United States. (U.S. Department of Defense) tutions and pluralism in Jordan as well as to improving the lot of 
its citizens through economic development, to improving 








Current and Former Monarchs of Selected Middle Eastern and North African States 








Current Monarchies 
Country Type of Monarchy Current Ruler Ruling Since 
Bahrain Constitutional Hamad bin Isa al-Khalifa 1999 
Jordan Constitutional Abdullah II 1999 
Kuwait Constitutional Sabah Al-Ahmad Al-Jaber Al-Sabah 2006 
Morocco Constitutional Muhammad VI 1999 
Oman Absolute Qabus ibn Said 1970 
Qatar Absolute Sheik Hamad ibn Khalifa al-Thani 1995 
Saudi Arabia Absolute Abdullah ibn Abd al-Aziz al-Saud 2005 
United Arab Emirates Absolute Khalifa bin Zayed Al Nahayan 2004 
Former Monarchies 
Country Monarchy Until Last Monarch 
Egypt 1953 Fuad II 
Iran 1979 Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi 
Iraq 1958 Faisal II 
Libya 1969 Sayyid Hasan ar-Rida al-Mahdi as-Sanussi 
Tunisia 1957 Muhammad VIII al-Amin 
Yemen 1962 Muhammad al-Badr 
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education, and to protecting and furthering civil liberties. During 
Abdullah’s reign, Jordan has been admitted to the World Trade 
Organization (WTO) and has ratified free trade agreements with a 
number of countries, including the United States. 
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Abed Rabbo, Yasser 
Born: 1945 


Prominent Palestinian Arab politician. Born in Jaffa in 1945, Abu 
Bashar later took the nom de guerre of Yasser Abed Rabbo. He 
earned a master’s degree in economics and political science from 
the American University in Cairo, Egypt. Later he became a close 
associate of Yasser Arafat. In 1969 Abed Rabbo and Nayef Hawat- 
meh cofounded the Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine 


Palestinian Arab politician Yasser Abed Rabbo during a visit to the 
European Community headquarters in Brussels, February 2004. 
(European Community) 
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(DFLP), a leftist group in Arafat’s Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO). Abed Rabbo became the deputy secretary-general in 
1973 and headed its Information and Culture Department during 
1973-1994. He also served as a member of the PLO Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Abed Rabbo was a member of the Palestinian-Jordanian nego- 
tiating teams to U.S.-brokered peace talks. In 1991 he left the DFLP 
and formed his own organization, the Al-Ittihad al-Dimugqrati 
al-Filastini (Palestine Democratic Union), commonly known as 
FIDA. It supported Arafat and negotiations with the Israelis and 
also rejected the Marxist platform of the DFLP. Abed Rabbo was an 
active participant in and his organization strongly supported both 
the Madrid and Oslo peace negotiations. On the establishment of the 
Palestinian Authority (PA) in 1994, Arafat named Abed Rabbo the 
information minister. Appointed head of the PA’s negotiating team 
to the Final Status talks, Abed Rabbo resigned in 2000 when he 
learned of secret negotiations going on with the Israelis in Sweden 
of which he had not been informed. He also resigned from FIDA in 
2002 following disagreements within that organization. 

In recent years, Abed Rabbo has been a visible spokesman for 
the Palestinian cause, writing articles in the American press and 
touring the United States with the Israeli-Palestinian Peace Coali- 
tion, which includes former Israeli minister of justice and peace 
advocate Yossef “Yossi” Beilin. Healso served as PA minister of cul- 
ture and information. Although he has demanded an end to Israeli 
settlements and an Israeli withdrawal from the West Bank, Abed 
Rabbo has been a strong supporter of negotiations rather than ter- 
rorist activities as the best means to secure lasting peace with Israel. 
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Abu Nidal 
Born: May 1937 
Died: August 19, 2002 


Radical Palestinian and founder of the Fatah Revolutionary Council 
(FRC), also known as the Abu Nidal Organization (ANO), a noto- 
rious international terrorist group. Abu Nidal, which translates as 
“the father of struggle,” was the nom de guerre of Sabri Khalil al- 
Banna, who was born in May 1937 in Jaffa, Palestine (now Tel Aviv- 
Jaffa), which at the time was under the British Mandate. In 1948, 
the Arab nations in the region rejected the United Nations (UN) 
partition plan, which ultimately led to war between the Jews and 
Arabs. Jaffa soon became a battle zone. During the conflict, the new 
Israeli government confiscated Abu Nidal’s father’s expansive 
orange groves, and Abu Nidal and his family fled to refugee camps 
in Gaza. He later moved on to Nablus, which was under Jordanian 
governance. 

While in Jordan, Abu Nidal joined the Arab nationalist Baath 
Party. He soon landed in a Jordanian prison for his political views. 
When Baathists were suppressed by Jordanian King Hussein in 
1957, Abu Nidal fled to Saudi Arabia. There in 1967 he founded the 
Palestine Secret Organization (PSO). After the Israelis won the 1967 
Six-Day War, he was jailed again, this time by the Saudis, for his 
radical views. 

In Saudi Arabia, Abu Nidal joined Fatah, Yasser Arafat’s faction 
within the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), whose stated 
objective was to free Palestine from Israeli control. Abu Nidal, 
apparently dissatisfied with certain members of Fatah who sought 
diplomatic solutions, including a two-state solution to the Jewish 
problem, left Fatah in 1973. He became enamored with the rejec- 
tionist position held by the Iraqi government, which opposed any 
solution to the Palestinian problem that allowed for the existence 
of a Jewish state. Abu Nidal soon accused the PLO of treason, 
formed the FRC, and became Arafat’s bitter rival. Meanwhile, Fatah 
sentenced Abu Nidal to death in absentia. 

The FRC, operating out of Iraq, burst onto the international 
scene on September 5, 1973, when FRC gunmen took control of the 
Saudi embassy in Paris. This was followed by a number of spectac- 
ular acts of violence that were remarkable primarily because they 
seemed to show no concern for their effect on innocent civilians. 
The FRC has also assassinated a number of key PLO diplomats. 

In 1981, Abu Nidal switched bases from Iraq to Syria because 
Damascus was interested in utilizing his brand of terrorism. Just 
one year later, the FRC critically wounded Schlomo Argov, Israel’s 
ambassador to the United Kingdom. The Israelis wasted no time in 
retaliating and, only three days later, used the failed assassination 
attempt as a justification to invade Lebanon and attempt to destroy 
the PLO there. 

By the mid-1980s, Abu Nidal was considered the world’s most 
lethal terrorist and was the top target of the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) and other counterterrorist organizations. Atthe same 
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Radical Palestinian leader Abu Nidal (1937-2002), the nom de guerre of 
Sabri Khalil al-Banna, founder of a notorious international terrorist 
organization, shown here in Beirut, Lebanon, circa 1985. (Reuters/Corbis) 





time, he became increasingly paranoid, subjecting his followers to 
endless security checks and bloody purges. 

In 1985 Abu Nidal moved his base to Tripoli, Libya, where he 
became close friends with Libyan strongman Muammar Qaddafi. 
As with the Syrians, Qaddafi also found many ways to employ Abu 
Nidal’s services. After American warplanes struck Tripoli in April 
1986 as punishment for a West Berlin nightclub bombing, Qaddafi 
convinced Abu Nidal to strike the United States and Britain. The 
result was staggering. After a kidnapping that left 3 hostages dead, 
an FRC team hijacked Pan Am Flight 73 in Karachi, Pakistan, in 
September 1986, killing 22 people. The FRC also provided the 
explosives that brought down Pan Am Flight 103 en route to New 
York City over Lockerbie, Scotland, on December 21, 1988, killing 
270 people. 

The FRC was also responsible for the 1988 attack on the Greek 
cruise ship City of Poros that killed 9 people and left 80 others 
injured. The attack was roundly criticized in Arab circles because 
its savagery did not serve either the Palestinian or the Arab political 
cause. As a result, some theorists accused Abu Nidal of being a 
Mossad agent or at least being on the Israeli payroll. Some have even 
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argued that the FRC was Arafat’s supreme deception in that it 
allowed Arafat to pose as a moderate while Abu Nidal carried out 
all of the PLO’s truly violent acts. 

In 1999, after being expelled by Qaddafi when the Libyan leader 
began to mend relations with the United States, Abu Nidal returned 
to Iraq, where he lived in open defiance of the Jordanian govern- 
ment that had sentenced him to death in absentia. He was living in 
a Baghdad home owned by the Iraqi Mukhabarat (Secret Service) 
when on August 19, 2002, he allegedly committed suicide, suffering 
multiple gunshot wounds, after being detained by Iraq’s internal 
security force. 

From a Western perspective, Abu Nidal’s violence may have 
seemed to be targeted at just Israeli interests. However, the bulk of 
his victims were Arabs. In fact, most of his killings were not even 
ideologically driven per se in that he served as a mercenary for such 
states as Iraq, Syria, and Libya, killing these nations’ political ene- 
mies for financial gain. Abu Nidal’s activities tended to put Pales- 
tinian demands in the worst possible light and diminish any hope 
of gaining broader international support. Asa result, it should come 
as no surprise that the FRC was never popular among most Pales- 
tinians. Abu Nidal and the FRC were believed to have carried out 
some 90 terrorist attacks in 20 nations that may have killed as many 
as 1,000 people. 
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Abu Sharah, Naif 
Born: 1966 
Died: June 29, 2004 


Local commander of Fatah’s al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades in Nablus. 
Abu Sharah was born in 1966 and came to command the al-Aqsa 
Martyrs Brigades in the city of Nablus. A militant group closely 
linked to the Fatah political organization, it was one of the most 
active forces in the al-Aqsa (Second) Intifada that commenced in 
2000. Allegedly a central figure in the Tanzim terrorist infrastruc- 
ture in Nablus, Abu Sharah was the conduit for much of the funding 
and explosives for suicide bombings, reportedly some of it from 
Hezbollah. As such, he was involved in numerous terrorist opera- 
tions against Israel, including suicide bombings. They included a 
suicide bombing in Tel Aviv in January 2003 that killed 23 civilians 
and injured dozens more and one in November 2002 that killed 2 
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Israeli civilians and injured another 30. Abu Sharah was one of 8 
Palestinian militants killed by the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) dur- 
ing an antiterrorist raid in the Old City of Nablus on the West Bank 
on June 29, 2004. 
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Acheson, Dean 
Born: April 11, 1893 
Died: October 12, 1971 


USS. secretary of state (1949-1953) and one of the chief architects 
of U.S. post-World War II foreign policy. Born in Middletown, 
Connecticut, on April 11, 1893, to British parents, Dean Acheson 
graduated from the Groton School and then from Yale University 
in 1915. After earning a law degree from Harvard University in 
1918, he served as private secretary to Supreme Court justice Louis 
Brandeis during 1918-1921 and then joined a Washington, D.C., 
law firm. 

Acheson began his public service career in 1933 when President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed him undersecretary of the trea- 
sury. Acheson soon resigned in a policy dispute, however. In 1940 
he authored a key legal opinion leading to the establishment of the 
Lend-Lease program, and in 1943 he became assistant secretary of 
state. In 1945, new president Harry S. Truman appointed Acheson 
undersecretary of state. 

Acheson initially favored postwar cooperation with the Soviet 
Union but soon reversed his position. At Bretton Woods, he helped 
create the major postwar international financial institutions, and 
he played a major role in organizing the Marshall Plan to restore the 
economies of postwar Europe. He also helped draft the Truman 
Doctrine to contain Soviet advances into the Middle East and the 
Mediterranean, and he supported the 1949 creation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 

Acheson was also deeply involved in Middle Eastern affairs. 
He sharply disagreed with Truman on the disposition of Palestine. 
Truman, moved by the terrible suffering of the Jewish people in 
the wartime Nazi Holocaust and concerned about the Jewish vote 
in America, announced on Yom Kippur, October 4, 1946, his sup- 
port for a viable Jewish state in Palestine. Acheson joined Truman’s 
other chief foreign policy advisers in opposing recognition ofa Jew- 
ish state in Palestine. These men believed that good relations with 
the Arab world would be critical in light of apparent Soviet interest 
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Dean Acheson, U.S. secretary of state from 1949 to 1953. (Library of 


Congress) 





in Iran, Turkey, and Greece. Although Arab oil was not yet vital to 
the American economy, it was essential to the reconstruction of 
war-torn Western Europe. 

With Secretary of State James Burns in Europe for extended 
periods negotiating postwar issues with the Soviets, Truman relied 
to a considerable extent on Acheson. Much to Acheson’s conster- 
nation, Truman pressured the British government to relax the 
Jewish immigration quotas for entry into Palestine set by the White 
Paper of 1939. Truman also encouraged the United Kingdom to 
turn over the Palestine question to the United Nations (UN), which 
London did in February 1947 and announced its decision to with- 
draw from the mandate the next year. The new American secretary 
of state, George C. Marshall, was faced with escalating Arab violence 
in response to the UN partition plan, yet he was preoccupied with 
the crisis situation in Western Europe during 1947 and 1948. 

In January 1949, on Marshall’s departure, Truman named Ache- 
son secretary of state. As with Marshall, Acheson found his time 
in office dominated by events in Europe and Asia as the Cold War 
became an international arena of confrontation with the Soviet 
Union and its allies: NATO, the Soviet atomic bomb, the Chinese 
communist revolution (he favored recognition of the communist 
regime once that side had won the civil war), the decision to create 
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a hydrogen bomb (he played a leading role in encouraging Truman 
to proceed with it), aid to the French in Indochina, and, finally, the 
Korean War of 1950-1953. 

In the Middle East, in the wake of the creation of Israel and the 
Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), Acheson sought to secure 
stability in order to thwart Soviet ambitions in the region. For two 
years he and the State Department sought a permanent peace set- 
tlement between Arabs and Israelis, but to no avail. In May 1950 
Acheson joined with the foreign ministers of Britain and France 
to issue a Tripartite Declaration designed to further stabilize the 
armistice ending the war and to control the flow of arms to the Mid- 
dle East by prohibiting sales to states harboring aggressive designs. 

Acheson’s last official involvement in Middle East affairs came 
in Iran in the spring of 1951, when Iranian nationalist prime min- 
ister Mohammad Mosaddeq moved against the British-controlled 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. Under Mosaddeq’s leadership, the 
Majlis (parliament) nationalized Anglo-Iranian Oil. Fearing a British 
military response as well as an Iranian request for Soviet assistance, 
Acheson urged Truman to send ambassador-at-large W. Averell 
Harriman to Tehran to encourage negotiation, a policy that failed 
to resolve the crisis but nevertheless drew both sides back from the 
brink of war. The crisis dragged on though 1952 with Acheson un- 
successfully attempting to bring the parties together. When Mosad- 
deq broke diplomatic relations with London in October, the British 
suggested to the United States that they work together to mount 
a coup to overthrow him. Acheson rejected the proposal and con- 
tinued to seek a solution of the impasse until President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower took office in January 1953. That August, Mosaddeq 
was overthrown in a coup assisted by the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA). 

Acheson later admitted to “a feeling of dissatisfaction with 
everything we did in the Middle East.” In prophetic testimony 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee in 1957, the former 
secretary of state insisted that the United States needed “not more 
military intervention but a long-term program for economic 
development and some effort to alleviate Western dependence on 
Middle Eastern oil.” 

Acheson came under heavy pressure from the Republicans 
over Truman’s policy in Korea, including the decision to remove 
General Douglas MacArthur from command in Korea (a step that 
Acheson fully supported) and the decision to settle for the status 
quo antebellum there. Acheson became a frequent whipping boy 
for right-wing Republicans, especially the red-baiting senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy. 

Following Truman’s decision not to run for reelection in 1952 
and Eisenhower’s victory that November, Acheson retired in early 
1953 and returned to private law practice. He remained an influen- 
tial figure, however, eventually becoming a highly valued unofficial 
adviser to presidents John F. Kennedy, Lyndon B. Johnson, and 
Richard M. Nixon. Acheson died on October 12, 1971, at Sandy 
Spring, Maryland. 
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Achille Lauro Hijacking 
Start Date: October 7, 1985 
End Date: October 10, 1985 


The Achille Lauro was an Italian passenger liner hijacked by Pales- 
tinian terrorists in the eastern Mediterranean on October 7, 1985. 
Construction of the ship began at Vlissingen in the Netherlands in 
1939 but was interrupted by World War II. Launched in 1946, the 
ship entered service in late 1947 as the Willum Ruys. Sold to the Ital- 
ian Lauro Line in 1964, the ship was rebuilt and modernized and 
returned to service in 1966, named for the former mayor of Naples. 
Displacing about 21,100 tons, the Achille Lauro could accommo- 
date 900 passengers. 

On October 7, 1985, the Achille Lauro was steaming from Alex- 
andria to Port Said off the Egyptian coast when four armed mem- 
bers of the Palestine Liberation Front (PLF) led by Abu Abbas seized 
control, apparently in retaliation for the Israeli destruction of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) headquarters in Tunis on 
October 1. 

The terrorists had been surprised by a crew member and were 
forced to act prematurely, but they demanded that the Achille Lauro 
steam to Tartus, Syria, and threatened to blow up the ship if Israel 
did not release 50 Palestinian prisoners held in Israel. The sole casu- 
alty of the affair was American Jewish passenger Leon Klinghoffer, 
who was confined to a wheelchair. Reportedly he confronted the 
hijackers and was shot by them, and his body was thrown overboard. 

Syrian authorities refused to allow the ship to dock, and it 
returned to Port Said. Following two days of negotiations, the ter- 
rorists agreed to release the ship and its passengers in return for 
safe conduct aboard an Egyptian airliner to Tunis. On October 10, 
US. aircraft intercepted the Egyptian plane and forced it to fly toa 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) base in Sicily. Disre- 
garding U.S. government appeals, Italian authorities released the 
passengers, reportedly including Abbas, although he was subse- 
quently sentenced in absentia by an Italian court to life in prison. 
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Following the surrender of their Palestinian hijackers, freed passengers 
disembark from the cruise ship Achille Lauro at Port Said, Egypt, on 
October 10, 1985. (Bernard Bisson/Corbis Sygma) 





The close relationship between Abbas and the PLO caused the 
U.S. government to deny a visa to PLO chairman Yasser Arafat to 
enter the United State in order to speak to the United Nations (UN) 
General Assembly in November 1988. Abbas had been a member 
of the PLO Executive Committee during 1984-1991. Arrested in 
Iraq following the U.S.-led invasion of that country in 2003, he 
died, reportedly of natural causes, while in U.S. custody on March 
8, 2004. The other three hijackers served varying terms in Italian 
prisons. 

On November 29, 1994, the reflagged Achille Lauro was steam- 
ing off the coast of Somalia when a fire broke out. All 1,090 passen- 
gers and crew abandoned ship. Other ships were soon on the scene, 
but 2 people died in the lifeboat transfers. The fire totally consumed 
the ship, and it sank on December 2. 

On January 19, 1996, the PLO agreed to provide an undisclosed 
sum to finance the Leon and Marilyn Klinghoffer Memorial Foun- 
dation of the U.S. Anti-Defamation League. The foundation is ded- 
icated to combating terrorism through peaceful means. In return, 
Klinghoffer’s daughters dropped a lawsuit brought against the PLO. 
The Achille Lauro hijacking has been the subject ofa 1990 television 
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docudrama and an opera, The Death of Klinghofffer (1991), that 
appeared as a film version in 2003. 
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Adan, Avraham 
Born: 1926 


Israel Defense Forces (IDF) general. Born in 1926 in Kfar Gileadi in 
the British Mandate for Palestine, Avraham “Bren” Adan was old 
enough to participate in all of the major Arab-Israeli conflicts that 
have marked the recent history of the Middle East. He joined the 
Palmach Jewish strike force in 1943. In the Israeli War of Independ- 
ence (1948-1949), he was a captain in the Negev Brigade that cap- 
tured the port of Eilat on the Red Sea. 

Adan remained in the IDF after the war and, by the time of the 
Sinai Campaign during the Suez Crisis of 1956, was a lieutenant 
colonel in command of the 7th Armored Brigade in the Sinai. He 
remained in the Sinaias part of the Armored Corps. During the 1967 
Six-Day War he was deputy commander of an armored division. By 
war’s end, he was a major general. 

The Six-Day War concluded with a cease-fire, but a permanent 
settlement between the Arabs and Israel proved elusive. The Israeli 
capture of the Sinai during the war was particularly galling to the 
Egyptians, who continued to engage in hostile actions along the 
frontier of the Suez Canal and the deserts of the Sinai. Thus, what 
became known as the War of Attrition gradually developed in this 
region and forced the IDF to devise a new defensive strategy. 

Lieutenant General Chaim Bar-Lev appointed General Adan to 
preside over the military committee that would come up with this 
new policy. Until then, the most important element in Israeli strat- 
egy was that any war between Israel and an Arab state had to be 
short and fought on foreign soil. This strategy encouraged the 
armed forces to concentrate on the development of rapid offensive 
capabilities and a high degree of mobility, which had worked bril- 
liantly during the 1967 conflict. Adan was now in charge of modifying 
these basic precepts. 
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The plan that Adan submitted to the General Staff required 35 
small strong points located every seven miles along the east bank of 
the canal, between which IDF patrols would maintain constant 
observation of Egyptian forces on the other side. Strong armored 
formations were positioned in assembly areas some distance from 
the canal, ready to counterattack any Egyptian attempt to cross. The 
strong points were designed to prevent any surprise attack by the 
Egyptians crossing the canal while at the same time exposing only 
asmall number of IDF troops to the danger of Egyptian artillery fire. 

Although many Israeli generals, including Israel Tal and Ariel 
Sharon, disapproved of this plan because its static defensive line 
deviated so sharply from the traditional adherence to mobility, Bar- 
Lev approved the plan, and construction of what became known as 
the Bar-Lev Line was more or less complete by 1969. 

In 1972, Adan became head of the Armored Corps and was 
thus a key commander in October 1973 when the armed forces of 
Egypt and Syria mounted their initially successful surprise attack 
on Israel to begin the Yom Kippur War. Caught off guard, the IDF 
stumbled badly at the beginning of the war. The standard strategy 
of the Armored Corps had been developed by General Tal and called 
for all-tank attacks without infantry. This was the Israeli opera- 
tional doctrine in place as the IDF responded to the Egyptian cross- 
ing of the Suez Canal. 

Adan’s 162nd Armored Division with 250 tanks had the mission 
of relieving the Bar-Lev Line strong points that had been captured 





Israeli general Avraham Adan, shown here on October 22, 1972. (Israeli 
Government Press Office) 
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by the Egyptians. On the morning of October 8, Adan’s division 
started its attack but was surprised by unexpectedly effective Egypt- 
ian antitank guided missiles, supplied by the Soviets. Furthermore, 
Soviet-supplied surface-to-air missiles (SAMs) on the Egyptian 
side of the canal effectively prevented the Israeli Air Force from 
providing support to the tanks. Unprepared to deal with these 
weapons, the Israeli tank crews took heavy losses. Adan’s division 
in the northern Sinai quickly lost three-quarters ofits tanks and was 
not able to retake even one of the Israeli canal strong points. 

After regrouping, Adan’s division eventually crossed the Suez 
Canal, although significantly behind schedule. By October 14, how- 
ever, the Israelis had recovered, and Adan’s unit was engaged in 
heavy fighting on the Egyptian side of the canal, taking out many of 
the SAM sites that had caused such heavy damage earlier. At Suez 
City, his division cut off the Egyptian Third Army. A cease-fire took 
place shortly thereafter. Adan’s division, on orders from the IDF 
Southern Command, violated the cease-fire by continuing to fight 
on until October 25. 

Although the IDF emerged from the war with a tactical victory, 
it had suffered heavy losses in the first days of the fighting. Analysts 
evaluated the wisdom of the Bar-Lev Line, the emphasis on all-tank 
battalions, and the difficulties that Adan and others had encoun- 
tered in trying to carry out their orders. Generally speaking, the offi- 
cial Agranat Commission report found that Adan had acquitted 
himself correctly on most specific counts and that in situations 
where a different approach was indicated, he had erred in a “good 
faith misinterpretation” of orders. He was absolved of any blame 
for the early setbacks. 

During 1974-1977 Adan served as the Israeli military attaché in 
Washington, D.C. In 1980 he published his own account of the Yom 
Kippur War. 
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Adenauer, Konrad 
Born: January 5, 1876 
Died: April 19, 1967 


First chancellor of West Germany during 1949-1963. Born in Kéln 
(Cologne) on January 5, 1876, the son ofa minor civil servant, Kon- 
rad Adenauer was brought up a devout Roman Catholic. He studied 
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law and politics at the universities of Freiburg, Munich, and Bonn 
and in 1901 entered the Cologne state prosecutotr’s office, later serv- 
ing as assistant district court judge. 

In 1906 Adenauer entered local politics, becoming leader of the 
Catholic Center Party and, in 1911, chiefassistant to Cologne’s lord 
mayor. In 1917 Adenauer was elected lord mayor, a position he held 
for 16 years, through Germany’s defeat in World War | until the end 
of the Weimar Republic. In 1934 the Gestapo arrested Adenauer on 
trumped-up charges and held him for several months. 

Narrowly escaping death at the hands of the Gestapo, Adenauer 
was restored to political activities by British forces in March 1945. 
He soon clashed with the British over priorities, and they dismissed 
him in October 1945. This, however, freed him to take a leading 
role in national politics, and he became one of the founders and the 
leader of the Christian Democratic Union (CDU). In September 
1949 he was elected the first chancellor of West Germany by the 
Bundestag (lower house of parliament). 

Adenauer closely identified himself and the new West Germany 
with the West. The new government still lacked authority over 
defense and foreign affairs, but Adenauer’s pro-Western orienta- 
tion reassured top U.S. officials that he could be trusted. Thus, 
even before West Germany regained full independence in 1955, the 
United States left many matters to his discretion. 

Adenauer’s overriding preoccupation was to restore his coun- 
try’s sovereignty and international standing while continuing its 
free market, democratic capitalist orientation and anchoring it firmly 
within the U.S.-led Western Cold War camp. In 1950 he worked 
closely with French leaders to create the European Coal and Steel 
Community (ECSC). Closer European integration remained central 
to Adenauer’s vision of postwar German foreign policy, and he 
signed several further agreements whereby Germany became one 
of the key pillars of a united Europe, most notably the 1957-1958 
Treaty of Rome creating the European Economic Community (EEC). 
The common market thereby created, together with adept German 
deployment of Marshall Plan aid and sheer hard work, contributed 
to West German industrial recovery and the Wirtschaftswunder 
(economic miracle) of the late 1950s and 1960s. 

As early as 1948, Adenauer, who viewed the creation of a Ger- 
man military force as one means whereby his country could regain 
its sovereignty, began drafting plans for a German contribution 
to a common European army, which France, fearful of a German 
military resurgence, immediately vetoed. The outbreak of war in 
Korea in June 1950 caused the United States to treat West German 
rearmament as a distasteful necessity. In 1952 and 1953 Adenauer 
rejected overtures from Soviet leader Joseph Stalin and his succes- 
sors that envisaged a peace settlement that would create a united 
but neutral Germany. Adenauer’s decision, clearly demonstrating 
his commitment to the Western alliance even at the price of Ger- 
many’s continuing division, contributed to the 1954 U.S. and 
British decision to make West Germany a full member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). In 1954 and 1955 the West- 
ern powers signed a series of peace treaties with Adenauer’s gov- 
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Konrad Adenauer, first chancellor of West Germany, 1949-1963. 
(Library of Congress) 





ernment restoring its sovereignty and also control of the Saar 
region, under French occupation since 1945. The Saarland was 
formally restored to Germany in 1957 after a plebiscite in 1955. 
One of the more controversial questions facing Adenauer was 
how best to deal with the legacy of German persecution of German 
and European Jewry under Adolf Hitler and the Holocaust, in which 
some 6 million Jews died. Adenauer’s stance may have owed some- 
thing not just to political considerations but also to his own 1944 
concentration camp experiences and those of his second wife Gussi, 
whose incarceration contributed to her death in 1948. As chancel- 
lor, Adenauer, who personally considered reparations for Jewish 
sufferings a moral issue, in 1951 admitted German guilt without any 
pressure from the West and decided that the new West Germany 
must take responsibility for the crimes of the Third Reich. In 1952 
the Bundestag passed a Restitution Law providing for compensa- 
tion to individual Jews who had suffered under the Nazi regime. 
In 1952 Adenauer’s government negotiated a Reparations Agree- 
ment with Israeli foreign minister Moshe Sharett under which West 
Germany agreed to supply goods worth 3.45 billion German marks 
($845 million) to Israel in installments over the period 1953 to 1966. 
These funds were intended to represent compensation to Israel for 
the resettlement of 500,000 Jews left homeless after the war. The 
agreement was controversial in Israel, since some Israelis deplored 
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direct negotiations with Germany and condemned the accord as 
simply an expedient whereby Germany sought to regain credibility 
and acceptance in the West by buying off Jewish survivors of the 
Holocaust. Sharett only signed the agreement after the Israeli Knes- 
set (parliament) voted to approve it. Threats ofan Arab boycott also 
caused reservations within the German government, which only 
approved the accord in 1953. 

West Germany carried out the agreement in full. Between 1953 
and 1965, West Germany made collective restitution to the Israeli 
government in both goods and cash for property stolen from Jews 
during the Nazi era. Israel transferred 450 million marks ($110 
million) to the Claims Conference, a body that represented the 
interests of Jewish Nazi victims living outside Israel. The bulk of 
reparations, however, were used by Israel itself, saving the new 
state from bankruptcy inits early years. Some 30 percent of the total 
was used to purchase crude oil shipments from British suppliers, 
and the remainder was used for capital goods that the Israeli gov- 
ernment purchased directly. Israel used German reparations to 
build a 60-vessel merchant fleet, mechanize agriculture, renovate 
the equipment of 1,400 industrial concerns, and develop water 
resources, all major contributions to the economic strength of the 
Jewish state. West Germany and Israel did not, however, establish 
full diplomatic relations until 1965, the year reparations ended. 

The reparations agreement notwithstanding, critics claimed that 
Adenauer was lukewarm on denazification and too lenient toward 
politically compromised individuals whose past treatment of Jews 
was at best questionable. Controversially, civil servant Hans Globke, 
author of a commentary on the anti-Jewish Nuremberg Laws, 
served under Adenauer as West German state secretary from 1953 
to 1963, and Theodor Oberlander, who had sent Jews in occupied 
Poland to death camps, was minister of refugees from 1953 to 1960. 

Although Adenauer acquiesced in U.S. actions during the Suez 
Crisis and sought to maintain good relations with those Arab states 
on which West Germany was increasingly dependent for oil, with 
his approval West Germany also helped to build up Israeli military 
strength. From 1957 the West German military covertly supplied 
Israel with weapons, on occasion breaking international sanctions. 
At the request of Israeli prime minister David Ben-Gurion, in 1960 
Adenauer expanded this program to include submarines, antitank 
missiles, and helicopters, making West Germany one of Israel’s 
most significant arms suppliers. Ben-Gurion and Adenauer became 
personal friends. In 1966, after both men had left office, Ben-Gurion 
invited Adenauer to visit Israel, a trip that sparked anti-German 
demonstrations but during which Adenauer predictably behaved 
impeccably. 

In 1963, following the Der Spiegel Affair in which West German 
defense minister Franz Josef Strauss ordered the arrest of journal- 
ists for allegedly having published state secrets, Adenauer finally 
resigned, ironic proof that the democratic system he had reestab- 
lished genuinely worked. His was the longest incumbency as chan- 
cellor since Otto von Bismarck in the 19th century. “Der Alte” (the 
old man) remained head of the CDU until 1966 and wrote several 
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volumes of memoirs in his final years. Adenauer died at Rhéndorf 
on April 19, 1967, at the age of 91. 
PrIscILLA MARY ROBERTS 
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Administrative Detentions 

The practice of holding individuals without charging them with 
specific crimes or putting them on trial. Israeli authorities have 
used administrative detentions since 1948, but some sources claim 
that they have been used more extensively since the beginning of 
the First Intifada in 1987. One reason for their use is to remove 
opposition leaders from the public arena. Another aim is to deter 
Palestinians from political activity. Indeed, Palestinian intellectu- 
als, professors, lawyers, and journalists have been special targets of 
administrative detention. The practice of extending administrative 
detentions indefinitely without review by an outside authority has 
led to accusations of human rights violations on the part of the 
Israelis. For example, Jamal Farag, a Palestinian journalist, was held 
for three years in administrative detention, most of that time in soli- 
tary confinement. Neither he nor his lawyer were allowed to see the 
evidence against him. 

Administrative detention is based on the concept that some 
individuals pose a threat to the public or the state. The legal basis 
for such detentions is the 1945 Emergency Decree of the British 
Mandate for Palestine. That decree was amended by the 1979 Law 
on Authority in States of Emergency. In practice, administrative 
detentions are used in cases in which little direct evidence of crim- 
inal activity exists. They are also used when the revelation of evidence 
would compromise sources, such as the identity of an informant or 
an infiltrator into a Palestinian organization. They are also employed 
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when the person to be incarcerated is believed to pose a potential 
threat to public order without having committed a crime. 

Authority for imposing administrative detentions varies accord- 
ing to the location. Within Israel proper, the defense minister can 
issue orders for up to six months’ detention. The minister can also 
renew administrative detention orders for up to six months at a 
time. The chief of the General Staff can also order detention within 
Israel but for only 48 hours. Before that time period has expired, 
law enforcement officials must show cause for continued detention 
in a closed hearing. Anyone who is the subject of an administrative 
detention order may appeal to the District Court. If denied relief 
by the District Court, the detainee can then appeal to the Israeli 
Supreme Court. The courts have the right to dismiss any detention 
orders if they find that the orders were issued for reasons other than 
security. Some individuals have had no recourse to such appeals, 
however, and have been held for longer periods of time. 

In the occupied territories, senior local military commanders 
can also issue administrative detention orders. The effective time 
period is limited to six months, but the orders can be renewed by 
the same commanders. Individuals have the right to appeal to a 
local military court, but only after six months. If denied relief, they 
can then appeal to the Israeli Supreme Court. 

Many observers, including Amnesty International and Israeli 
peace activists, believe that administrative detentions are viola- 
tions of generally recognized human rights. Individuals are some- 
times arrested because of their opinions or their presence in a 
particular location or, in earlier periods, for being identified with 
any Palestinian political group, for wearing the colors of the Pales- 
tinian flag, or for holding such a flag and not for any overt actions 
they might have taken. The accused does not receive information 
about the crime for which he or she is arrested. In appeals hearings, 
detainees rarely receive any further information. Families of the 
accused cannot obtain any information about them. Witnesses are 
not required to answer questions that might compromise Israeli 
security, and hearings are held behind closed doors. Appeals are 
held only if the accused requests them. Since 1996, Palestinian 
prisoners have boycotted the Israeli courts, refusing to appeal their 
sentences. Detentions are frequently renewed at the end of six 
months and may be renewed without limit. These detentions are 
even less clear legally when they involve, as they have, Lebanese 
citizens, whether Hezbollah operatives or ordinary persons taken 
in Israeli raids. 

During the First Intifada of 1987, when the Israeli military was 
notable to stop the violence, the government turned to administra- 
tive detentions to remove potential Palestinian leaders. The number 
of Palestinians in administrative detention peaked at around 2,000 
in 1989, but many other Palestinians were actually charged, tried, 
and sentenced in that period for political crimes. 

Over the next decade, the number declined. By 1999, only about 
20 Palestinians remained in detention. After the September 11, 
2001, terrorist attacks on the United States, however, the number 
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steadily increased. By the time the United States invaded Iraq in 
March 2003, more than 1,000 Palestinians were being held. The 
number gradually declined to approximately 780 at the end of 2006. 
This number stands alongside about 10,000 Palestinian prisoners 
held for security reasons or for political crimes, and together with 
those in administrative detention, this is a fairly high proportion of 
the population. Most prisoners were held in camps in the Negev 
Desert. Until the middle of 2005, the Israeli military held most pris- 
oners in administrative detention. Since that time, however, nearly 
all prisoners have been transferred to the custody of the Israel 
Prison Service. A small number of Jewish citizens have also been 
held under administrative detention, most for their support of 
peace initiatives. 
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Agranat, Shimon 
Born: 1906 
Died: 1992 


Chief justice of the Israeli Supreme Court from 1950 to 1976. Born 
in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1906, Shimon Agranat graduated from 
the University of Chicago with a degree in law. An ardent Zionist, 
he had chaired the local chapter of Avukah, the Zionist student 
organization. He immigrated to the British Mandate for Palestine 
in 1930 and settled in Haifa, where he practiced law. During 1940- 
1948 he was a magistrate and then served as chief judge of the Haifa 
District Court. 

Following the formation of the State of Israel in 1948, Agranat 
was named to the Supreme Court in 1950 and became its chief jus- 
tice in March 1965. He is best known for having chaired the 1974 
commission, which was named for him and charged with investi- 
gating the circumstances under which Israel had been caught by 
surprise by the 1973 Yom Kippur War. Agranat retired from his 
post when he reached the mandatory retirement age of 70 in 1976. 
He died in 1992. 
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Israeli Supreme Court judge Shimon Agranat, shown here during appeal 
proceedings of Nazi war criminal Adolf Eichmann at Beit Ha’am in 
Jerusalem, March 27, 1962. (Israeli Government Press Office) 
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Agranat Commission 
Start Date: November 18, 1973 
End Date: January 30, 1975 


Israeli government commission appointed by Prime Minister Golda 
Meir to investigate the circumstances under which Israel Defense 
Forces (IDF) and the Israeli government were caught by surprise 
in the Egyptian-Syrian attacks that began the Yom Kippur War 
War of October 1973. The commission was named for its chairman, 
chief justice of the Israeli Supreme Court Shimon Agranat. Other 
members were Justice Moshe Landau, State Comptroller Yitzchak 
Nebrmzahl, and former IDF chiefs of staff General Yigal Yadin and 
General Haim Laskov. 

The committee, which held 140 sessions and heard 58 witnesses, 
issued an interim report on April 1, 1974, and its final report on 
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January 30, 1975. The report chiefly blamed a failure of Israeli mil- 
itary intelligence and basic operational assumptions that in order 
fora war to occur, the Arab states would first have to unite and Egypt 
would not attack without first achieving air superiority. The com- 
mittee noted the failure to assess political motivations present in 
the Egyptian decision to initiate hostilities. 

The committee report found fault with six individuals, includ- 
ing IDF chief of staff Lieutenant General David Elazar and chief of 
the Southern Command Major General Shmuel Gonen. The report 
held that Elazar, who had primary responsibility for the entire IDF, 
should be dismissed. It recommended that Gonen, who commanded 
the Egyptian Front and whose forces had been unable to prevent 
the Egyptians from crossing the Suez Canal, be relieved from active 
duty. It also recommended the same for the director of military 
intelligence Major General Eli Zeira and his deputy, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Aryeh Shalev. The commission recommended that two other 
intelligence officers, the head of the Egyptian desk Lieutenant Colonel 
Bandman and the chief of Southern Command intelligence Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Gedelia, both be transferred from intelligence duties. 
Elazar subsequently resigned as chief of staff, and Gonen and Zeira 
were removed from active duty. 

The report was controversial in that it absolved both Defense 
Minister Moshe Dayan and Prime Minister Meir of all responsibil- 
ity. The commission held that it could not take into account Dayan’s 
military background and should judge him only asa civilian defense 
minister acting in a political capacity. Dayan offered his resigna- 
tion, but Meir refused to accept it. Strong adverse public opinion 
following publication of the interim report, however, forced Meir 
and her entire cabinet to resign on April 11, 1974, although she did 
not formally leave office until the formation of a new government 
on June 3. 
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Agriculture 

Because of the Middle East’s seemingly inhospitable environment, 
agriculture is a vitally important aspect of the economies, politics, 
and cultures of the region. In addition to providing food and prod- 
ucts for local consumption and export, farming and the raising of 
livestock play a role in state security, international diplomacy, and 
even national identity. Although multinational cooperation would 
help maximize limited resources such as water, tensions within the 
Middle East continue to make agriculture a complex and volatile 
subject. 
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Although agriculture was an important facet of life in many tra- 
ditional Middle Eastern societies, technological underdevelopment, 
territorial losses, lack of infrastructure, scarce water supplies, and 
the sometimes harsh climate have reduced the monetary impor- 
tance of agriculture in many Arab nations today. In Jordan, for 
instance, employment in the agricultural sector dropped from 37 
percent of the workforce to only 6 percent between the mid-1980s 
and mid-1990s. Currently, only about 3 percent of Jordan’s land is 
being cultivated. In Lebanon, it is more difficult to estimate the 
impact of agriculture because no census has been taken since 1932, 
and thus the estimated 7 percent of the workforce in agriculture 
might actually be as high as 28-30 percent. It is clear that a large 
percentage of rural Lebanon is used as farmland. 

Saudi Arabia, which must import much ofits food, cultivates less 
than 2 percent of its land. This is largely because of the country’s 
vast deserts and negligible freshwater supplies. Conversely, about 
25 percent of Syria’s workforce is employed in the agricultural sec- 
tor, producinga third of the nation’s gross domestic product (GDP). 
Half of this income comes from cash crops such as cotton. The 
Middle East, excluding Israel, is able to produce locally only about 
half of its food requirement. Billions of dollars of food must be 
imported. 

Israel’s agricultural situation is markedly different from those 
of most of its Arab neighbors. Like Lebanon and Jordan, the Israeli 
agricultural sector does not employ a large portion of the popula- 
tion. Although about 17 percent of Israelis were engaged in agricul- 
ture during the 1950s, this figure has since fallen to about 5 percent. 
Agricultural products account for less than 5 percent of Israel’s 
GDP. In other ways, however, Israel’s agricultural outlook has 
brightened over the last half century. From Israel’s creation in 
1948 until 1998, the amount of cultivated land increased from 
408,000 acres to almost 1.1 million acres. At the end of the 20th cen- 
tury, Israel was producing approximately 1.2 million tons of veg- 
etables and 869,000 tons of citrus fruit in addition to sizable crops 
of wheat and cotton. Israel’s meat and dairy industries, which have 
made extensive use of computerized feeding and milking technolo- 
gies, also produce high yields. Israeli agriculturalists have also 
worked to breed milk cows and other livestock that are resistant to 
both disease and the hot, dry environment. Israel produces suffi- 
cient food to feed its population and is even able to export some of 
its agricultural goods. Citrus fruit, including unique Israeli varieties 
that are highly prized for their superior appearance and flavor, are 
the country’s primary agricultural export. Other exports include 
cotton, poultry, sunflower oil, and dairy products. 

The productivity of Israeli agriculture is due in large part to a 
highly effective use of water resources. Israel’s crops require more 
than 42 billion cubic feet of water each year, or about 60 percent of 
Israel’s total water usage. Because the Negev Desert covers 65 per- 
cent of Israel, irrigation is essential. As Israeli prime minister David 
Ben-Gurion noted, for Israel to flourish it needed to “make the 
desert bloom.” This was achieved largely through the National Water 
Carrier (NWC), an extensive series of pipelines created in 1964 to 
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Irrigated Land in the Middle East 





Country Irrigated Land (sq. mi.) 
Tran 27,799 
Iraq 13,514 
Israel 768 
Jordan 290 
Lebanon 452 
Saudi Arabia 6,178 
United Arab Emirates 278 


Total Area (sq. mi.) % of Total Area Irrigated 


630,575 4.41% 
169,236 7.99% 
8,131 9.45% 
34,444 0.84% 
4,015 11.26% 
829,996 0.74% 
71,498 0.39% 





bring water from the Sea of Galilee to drier areas of the country. 
Today, the NWC irrigates more than 500,000 acres of land and has 
increased annual water output to the Negev by 75 percent. Water 
provided by the NWC is used in a variety of drip, spray, and buried 
irrigation systems, many of them fully computerized and auto- 
mated. Subterranean water supplies have also been tapped to 
supply water to crops. At an estimated cost of $1-2 billion a year, 
desalinization has generally been ignored until recently. 
Agriculture is, however, more than just a modest but important 
component of the Israeli economy. The history of Israeli agriculture 
is closely tied to Zionism, the creation of the State of Israel, and 
Israeli identity. The Zionist movement of the late 19th century, 
which called for the creation of a Jewish homeland in the Middle 


East, was concerned with agriculture for both practical and spiritual 
reasons. Farming in Palestine was a tangible way for Jewish immi- 
grants to claim territory in the region. Agriculture also provided 
security for the growing Jewish population by providing food and 
even products for trade. Zionists also saw farming as a way to spir- 
itually connect to their homeland, and many believed that only 
through physically working the land could an individual become 
a spiritual part of Israel. For many immigrants, the kibbutz, or 
communal farm, became the ideal institution by which to synthe- 
size practical necessities and metaphysical ideology. 

While many of the immigrants during the First Aliya (1882- 
1904) took up farming in Palestine, the creation of kibbutzim did 
not begin until the Second Aliya (1904-1914). Many of the 40,000 





Irrigated fields on an Israeli kibbutz. (iStockPhoto.com) 
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Jews who immigrated to the Middle East during this period were 
young socialists who were attracted to the idea of creating farming 
communes. Owning, working, and sharing the profits of the kibbutz 
among its members fit nicely into the immigrants’ worldview. And, 
because most of the money used to purchase kibbutz land was 
donated by Jews around the world, it did not seem appropriate to 
operate the settlements as individually owned private enterprises. 

Degania, the first kibbutz, was founded in 1910 on the southern 
shore of the Sea of Galilee. Four years later, it had more than 50 
members. By the beginning of World War II, more than 25,000 
Jewish immigrants were living in kibbutzim. The Jewish Agency of 
the World Zionist Organization (WZO) facilitated the rapid growth 
of the kibbutz movement by providing land, seeds, equipment, and 
work animals at low costs. The first kibbutzim were largely secular, 
as many of the initial socialist-inspired kibbutniks rejected ortho- 
dox Judaism. In fact, the first religious kibbutz, Ein Tzurim, was not 
created until 1946. Both secular and religious kibbutzim operated 
on communal principles, with members sharing work and child- 
rearing duties and dividing proceeds based on contribution. A 
kibbutz could have anywhere from 100 to 2,000 members. 

Today there are 130,000 people (2.5 percent of Israel’s popula- 
tion) living in some 270 kibbutzim. Some kibbutzim continue to 
engage in agriculture, while others engage in industries suchas food 
processing, quarrying, and tourism. Although the kibbutz move- 
ment has been declining, many kibbutzim are so successful that 
they must hire non-Jewish seasonal workers. Kibbutzim have also 
attracted a large number of both Israeli and non-Israeli volunteers, 
and today less than 40 percent of kibbutz workers are actually per- 
manent members. 

In addition to the kibbutzim, there are several other agricul- 
tural institutions in Israel. The moshavot were the initial form of 
late 19th-century settlement. They were rural establishments based 
on the concepts of private enterprise, and today many have become 
urbanized and industrialized. Moshavim are cooperatives, but 
plots of land are owned and worked by individuals. Moshavim 
shitufiyim are economic organizations that combine the communal 
nature of kibbutzim with the more private living arrangements of 
the moshavim. 

In addition to laying claim to territory for Israel, kibbutzniks 
and other agricultural workers have helped to defend that territory 
during Israel’s many wars with its Arab neighbors. In addition to 
taking up arms, their communities have served as communication 
and supply relays for the Israeli government and military. During 
the 1950s and 1960s, the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) group Nahal 
established kibbutzim in sensitive border areas. The distribution of 
kibbutzim continues to be a sensitive defense issue in Israel today. 

Agriculture, and more specifically access to water, has hada dra- 
matic impact on the military, diplomatic, and geostrategic policies 
of Middle Eastern countries. Water resources obviously serve as 
a prime target for military and terrorist sabotage because of their 
essential nature and short supply. The poisoning of wells has been 
perpetrated by both Arabs and Israelis during times of war. During 
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the 1960s, the new Israeli NWC and its counterpart irrigation sys- 
tems in various Arab nations were attacked because they were 
seen as extensions of national aggression. In January 1966, the first 
act of the Palestinian terrorist organization Fatah targeted the 
Israelis’ NWC. 

The 1967 Six-Day War vastly increased Israel’s access to water, 
to the detriment of its Arab opponents. By occupying the West 
Bank, Israel denied Jordan about half of its agricultural land, includ- 
ing 70 percent of its fruit production, 40 percent of its vegetable 
production, and 25 percent ofits grain production. Once in posses- 
sion of the West Bank, the Israelis implemented measures to main- 
tain tight control over the area’s water, including the Jordan River. 
Approximately 95.5 percent of the area’s water went to nourish 
Israeli agriculture, while only 4.5 percent remained in the West 
Bank. The Israeli government limited water access for Arabs living 
in the West Bank and prohibited them from digging wells without 
government permission. 

Later, in 1982, Israel invaded Lebanon, ostensibly for national 
security reasons. To many observers, however, it was clear that the 
country had ulterior economic motives. Israel wished to secure 
the waters of the Litani River. Even when Israel was forced to with- 
draw from Lebanon, the Israelis were able to establish a security 
zone that allowed them to siphon off some of the Litani’s waters. In 
fact, Israel’s efforts to gain control over the region’s limited water 
supply were so successful that by the early 1990s, about 55 percent 
of Israel’s water came from occupied territories or other countries. 
Israel had vastly changed the region’s landscape, rechanneling 
50-75 percent of the Jordan River’s waters. 

Conflict over water is not, however, limited to fighting between 
Arabs and Israelis. The Arab nations of the Middle East, while more 
inclined to work together than with Israel, have often put national 
interests before multinational cooperation. In the early 1990s, for 
instance, Jordan accused Syria of attempting to channel 40 percent 
of the Yarmuk River’s waters into the latter’s national boundaries. 
Although control over water resources has often led to contentious 
struggles in the Middle East, it has also inspired numerous, although 
usually unsuccessful, attempts at cooperation. Initial cooperation 
proposals during the 1950s were hampered by military hostility 
between Israel and the Arab states and by the sensitive diplomatic 
issue of the recognition of Israel’s sovereignty. During the 1978 Camp 
David Accords, Israel tried to negotiate a diversion of 1 percent of 
the Nile River’s waters to the Negev, but this attempt ultimately 
failed because of opposition in Egypt. In 1987, Turkey’s proposal 
for a so-called peace pipeline to divert its excess waters to the Mid- 
dle East was blocked by several Arab states. During the early 1990s, 
with the end of the Cold War, the prospects for cooperation on water 
issues improved somewhat. For example, the October 1994 peace 
agreement between Israel and Jordan includes annexes to address 
both water and environmental issues. 

Although still a politically charged subject, countries in the 
Middle East continue to tentatively explore multinational cooper- 
ation, including proposals to create regional pipelines and desalin- 
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ization plants. In the future, Israel and the Arab states may also be 
required to collaborate to solve other environmental problems that 
affect agricultural production such as erosion, deforestation, de- 
sertification and pollution. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Agudat Israel Party 

A minority political party in Israel that maintains an ultraorthodox 
viewpoint within the Israeli political spectrum. Agudat Israel (Union 
of Israel) has never elected more than a handful of representatives 
to the Knesset (Israeli parliament), but it has utilized its political 
power effectively, joining ruling coalitions on a regular basis for the 
passage of orthodox legislation. Despite its importance to ruling 
coalitions, Agudat Israel has never received more than 12.2 percent 
of the votes cast in a national election. The high point was reached 
in 1949, when the party held 16 Knesset seats. More typically, Agu- 
dat Israel has received less than 5 percent of votes cast nationwide, 
resulting in only a handful of seats. 

Agudat Israel was founded in 1912 in Katowice, Poland. Under 
the guidance of the Council of Torah Sages, Agudat Israel directly 
opposed the World Zionist Organization (WZO) and the cause of 
Zionism in general. In part, this was due to events at the Tenth 
World Zionist Conference, where adherents of the Mizrahi ortho- 
dox Zionists proposed a resolution calling for the WZO to fund reli- 
gious schools. When the resolution was defeated, many Mizrahi 
supporters rejected Zionism and created Agudat Israel. The heart 
of the movement soon shifted to Frankfurt, Germany, where the 
goals of the party coalesced into support of yeshivas (orthodox 
schools) and the creation of agricultural settlements in Palestine. 
Despite supporting the immigration of Jews to the Holy Land, 
Agudat Israel opposed the creation of a Jewish nation. Rather, the 
leadership of Agudat Israel argued that Jews comprise solely a reli- 
gious community that should not be compromised or distracted by 
the formation ofa secular state. 

In the 1920s, Agudat Israel became vehemently anti-Zionist, 
refusing to cooperate even with religious Zionists. To many observers 
this stance seemed contradictory, as many argued that orthodox 
Judaism is inherently Zionist. However, the Council of Torah Sages 
argued that the pursuit of orthodoxy was the prime directive of the 
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organization and should not be diluted by secular pursuits. Cer- 
tain pragmatic factions of Agudat Israel pushed for involvement in 
Palestine despite remaining opposed to the creation of a Zionist 
state. During the British Mandate period, Agudat Israel opted out 
of Knesset Israel, an organization that chose an Elected Assembly, 
which subsequently chose the National Council to serve as a local 
representative body under the mandate government. 

Despite consistent opposition to the creation of a Zionist state, 
Agudat Israel entered an agreement with the Jewish Agency to 
receive 6.5 percent of the immigration permits issued under the 
British Mandate government in Palestine. This ensured that mem- 
bers of Agudat Israel would be present for the proclamation of the 
independent state of Israel on May 15, 1948. The party was included 
in the initial government founded by Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion, although it refused to accept any formal cabinet posts. The 
refusal of cabinet positions established a tradition of participating 
in the secular government without holding formal authoritative 
positions. 

From 1948 until 1961, Agudat Israel joined an orthodox-based 
political coalition, the Torah Religious Front (TRF). This served to 
increase the number of orthodox representatives in the Knesset and 
allowed Agudat Israel to push for its primary political objectives. In 
addition to state funding for yeshivas, Agudat Israel and the TRF 
successfully pushed for orthodox legislation, including mandatory 
public observance of the Sabbath and formal dietary (kosher) laws. 
Furthermore, the TRF advocated that Israel’s Law of Return would 
not define nonorthodox conversions as Jews. Beginning in 1961, the 
labor faction of the party was represented separately in the Knes- 
set, remaining associated with the cabinet, while the main body 
departed the coalition led by Ben-Gurion in protest of the issue of 
female conscription. 

Throughout its existence, Agudat Israel has been very socially 
conservative. It pushed for the government of Israel to rescind the 
right of women to vote, argued that no violator of the Sabbath 
should be permitted membership on the National Council, and 
demanded that the Torah be acknowledged as the supreme legal 
and spiritual authority in Israel. 

Repeatedly throughout Agudat Israel’s history, factions have 
split from the main body of the party, continually eroding its sup- 
port. Most of the splits have occurred after compromises between 
the party and Zionist organizations. The most extreme factions of 
Agudat Israel continue to reject the existence of the State of Israel 
and believe that any political participation constitutes heresy. At the 
opposite end of the party’s political spectrum, the workers’ section 
has pushed for increased cooperation with the Israeli government. 

In 1988, an internal division led to a formal schism within Agu- 
dat Israel. Rabbi Elazar Shach led a significant portion of the party’s 
non-Hasidic members to form Degel HaTorah (Flag of Torah), a 
competing orthodox party. Despite the definitive split, the two 
organizations have often partnered together to maximize orthodox 
representation in the Knesset. In 1992, Agudat Israel, Degel HaTorah, 
and Moriah formed Yahadut HaTorah (United Torah Judaism), an 
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electoral coalition that has split and re-formed repeatedly, most 
recently uniting for the 2006 elections of the Seventeenth Knesset. 

Agudat Israel has continually pushed for the creation and 
expansion of yeshivas in Europe and Israel. These schools include 
Beis Yakov girls’ schools and institutions dedicated to adult educa- 
tion in the orthodox tradition. Within Israel, the party has main- 
tained an independent system of schools, called Hinnukh Atzmai, 
that are entirely separate from the public education system. Among 
the graduates of Agudat Israel’s schools was Yigal Amir, who assas- 
sinated Yitzhak Rabin in 1995, citing his personal opposition to the 
1993 Oslo Peace Accords. 

Agudat Israel’s ability to join diverse ruling coalitions, including 
cabinets under both Likud and Labor Party leadership, is in large 
part due to its intense focus on domestic issues. Agudat Israel 
remains flexible in its approach to security and foreign policy, a ves- 
tige of the original opposition to the establishment of the State of 
Israel. In the past two decades, increasing Palestinian terrorism has 
led Agudat Israel’s leadership to adopt a more security-conscious 
stance, including support for the West Bank settler movement and 
endorsement of Prime Minister Ariel Sharon’s 2005 unilateral dis- 
engagement from the Gaza Strip. 

PAuL J. SPRINGER 
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Air-to-Air Missiles 


See Missiles, Air-to-Air 





Air-to-Surface Missiles 


See Missiles, Air-to-Surface 





Aircraft, Bombers 

Bomber aircraft played a relatively minor role in the Arab-Israeli 
wars. The combatants were close enough geographically that the 
long range ofa bomber was not needed, and none of the combatants 
seriously envisioned a strategic bombing campaign. The principal 
role of airpower in the Arab-Israeli wars was tactical in nature (close 
air support and interdiction), for which multirole fighters were far 
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more suitable than bombers. The combatants had limited financial 
resources and thus preferred less-expensive fighters to expensive 
bombers for this reason as well. The combatants depended on foreign 
suppliers—primarily the United States, France, the United King- 
dom, and the Soviet Union—for their combat aircraft, and these 
suppliers were either unwilling or unable to provide significant 
bomber forces. Despite all these constraints, Egypt and Israel 
briefly operated a small number of surplus World War II 
bombers. After 1955, Egypt, Syria, and Iraq operated Soviet-built 
medium bomber aircraft. 


Israeli Bombers 

Boeing B-17G Flying Fortress. In 1948, Israel obtained three Amer- 
ican Boeing B-17 Flying Fortresses via Czechoslovakia, despite an 
American embargo on arms shipments to the Middle East. The air- 
craft were in poor shape, lacking armor, turrets, guns, and oxygen 
equipment. Nevertheless, they raided Cairo and attacked Egyptian 
forces during the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949). They 
flew only a few sorties during the 1956 Suez Crisis and were scrapped 
in 1958. From then on, Israel employed multirole fighters rather 
than bombers to conduct long-range strikes. 

With four Wright Cyclone engines, B-17G maximum speed 
was 302 miles per hour (mph), with a 160-mph cruise speed and 
a 35,600-foot ceiling. Maximum ferry range was 3,400 miles, with 
operational radius usually 800 miles. The B-17G had a crew of 10 
and was armed with 13 .50-caliber machine guns and up to 17,600 
pounds of bombs. It weighed 36,135 pounds empty and 72,000 
pounds loaded. 


Egyptian Bombers 

Short Stirling. The Short Stirling was Britain’s first four-engine 
bomber and was employed after 1943 primarily as a glider tug and 
transport. In 1948 Egypt purchased 12 Mark V Stirlings, a variant 
that was purpose-built as an unarmed transport. Egypt installed 
makeshift bomb racks and employed them as bombers. During the 
Israeli War of Independence, the Stirlings attacked Israeli cities, 
airfields, and fielded forces, to no great effect. They were scrapped 
in 1951. With four Bristol Hercules engines, the Stirling’s maximum 
speed was 280 mph, with a 233-mph cruise speed and an 18,000- 
foot ceiling. Maximum range was 3,000 miles as a transport, but 
operational radius as a bomber was around 600 miles. The Stirling 
Mark V had a crew of five and was unarmed. It weighed 43,500 
pounds empty and 70,000 pounds loaded. 

Handley Page Halifax. The Handley Page Halifax was a British 
four-engine bomber employed in World War II asa glider tug, troop 
transport, and electronic warfare aircraft as well as a bomber. Egypt 
bought nine Halifax A.IX transports in 1948 and converted them 
to bombers. They had little effect, ifany, on Israel in the Israeli War 
of Independence. Some were destroyed on the ground during the 
Suez Crisis, and the remainder were scrapped afterward. Maximum 
speed was 304 mph, with a 200-mph cruising speed and a 25,000- 
foot ceiling. Maximum range was 2,710 miles as a transport (much 
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Israeli Air Force B-17 bombers, shown in flight in January 1950. (Israeli Government Press Office) 


less as a bomber). The Halifax had a crew of 5 and could carry 16 
passengers and 8,000 pounds of cargo. Armament consisted of two 
.50-caliber machine guns in a tail turret. The aircraft weighed 
37,600 pounds empty and 65,000 pounds loaded. 

Avro Lancaster. The Avro Lancaster was Britain’s most famous 
four-engine World War II bomber and one of the best strategic 
bombers of the war. Egypt acquired nine demilitarized Mk. I mod- 
els in 1948 and converted them to bombers. As with Egypt’s Hali- 
faxes, they achieved little success against Israeli targets during the 
Israeli War of Independence in 1948. Some were destroyed on the 
ground during the Suez Crisis, with the rest scrapped afterward. 
The Lancaster’s maximum speed was 287 mph, with a 210-mph 
cruise speed and a 24,500-foot ceiling. Maximum range was 2,530 
miles with a bomb load of 7,000 pounds. It had a crew of seven. 
Armament consisted of eight .303-caliber machine guns (two in the 
nose turret, two in the dorsal turret, and four in the tail turret) and 
up to 14,000 pounds of bombs. Exact armament and bomb loads of 
the Egyptian Lancasters are unclear. The Lancaster weighed 36,900 
pounds empty and 70,000 pounds loaded. 

In 1955, Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser turned to the 
Soviet bloc to obtain advanced weapons. These included Ilyushin 
and Tupolev jet bombers, which were superior to anything in Israel’s 
arsenal. However, Egypt never enjoyed air superiority over Israel, 
and as a result these bombers accomplished very little. 

Ilyushin I-28. The twin-engine, straight-wing Soviet medium 
Ilyushin IL-28 bomber used Soviet copies of the Rolls Royce Nene 
turbojet engine, which Britain sold to the Soviet Union in 1946. The 
engines were contained in nacelles under each wing. The I-28 was 
sturdy and reliable, handled easily, and was equipped with both opti- 
cal and radar bombsights. Egypt operated II-28s from 1955 into the 
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1990s. Forty-eight arrived before and during the 1956 Suez Crisis 
and flew some sorties against Israeli airfields. At least 26 were 
destroyed, mainly on the ground, and another 16 flew to safety in 
Syria. The Soviets quickly replaced these losses, and by June 1967 
Egypt had 40 Il-28s. The Israelis, determined to neutralize this threat 
to their cities, destroyed 29 Il-28s in their preemptive air strikes 
at the start of the Six-Day War on June 5, 1967. Again the Soviets 
replaced these losses, and by late 1968 Egypt had 40 II-28s to use for 
hit-and-run attacks on Israeli forces in the Sinai. The aircraft played 
only a marginal role in the October 1973 Yom Kippur War. After 
1973, they were mainly employed for reconnaissance and maritime 
patrol. The [I-28 had a maximum speed of 560 mph, and its ceiling 
was 40,350 feet. Maximum range was 1,490 miles. The II-28 carried 
a crew of three and was armed with three 23-mm cannon (two in the 
nose and one in the tail) and 2,200 pounds of bombs carried inter- 
nally. It weighed 28,420 pounds empty and 46,300 pounds loaded. 

Tupolev Tu-16. Egypt received 30 Tuplolev Tu-16 bombers in 
1967, just in time for Israel to destroy them all on the ground in its 
preemptive air strike of June 5, 1967. The Soviets replaced 25 of 
them the following year. In the opening phase of the Yom Kippur 
War, Egyptian Tu-16KSR-2-11s launched 25 cruise missiles against 
Israeli targets in the Sinai, destroying some radar stations. Egypt 
operated Tu-16s into the late 1990s. The Tu-16 had a maximum 
speed of 615 mph and a 49,200-foot ceiling. Maximum range was 
3,680 miles. The Tu-16 had four crew members. Armament con- 
sisted of six 23-mm cannon (two each in dorsal and ventral turrets 
and two in the tail turret). It also carried up to 24 250-pound or 18 
500-pound bombs internally or 2 KSR-2 supersonic air-to-surface 
cruise missiles carried under the wing. The aircraft weighed 82,000 
pounds empty and 167,100 pounds loaded. 
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Two Egyptian Air Force Tu-16 bombers, photographed on November 1, 1980. (U.S. Department of Defense) 





Syrian Bombers 

Ilyushin Il-28. Syria received 6 II-28s from 1959 to 1967. It had 
trouble keeping them operational, and most crashed or were 
stripped for parts. Only 2 were available in June 1967, and they were 
destroyed at the outset of the Six-Day War. The Soviets did not 
replace them. Instead, the Soviets provided Syria with 200 MiG-21 
fighters, 80 MiG-17 fighters, and 30 Su-7B fighter-bombers for use 
in the Yom Kippur War. 


Iraqi Bombers 

Ilyushin II-28. Iraq received its first [l-28s in 1958 and had perhaps 
10 in June 1967, but they played no role in the Six-Day War or the 
Yom Kippur War. They were used successfully against Kurdish 
rebels in the 1970s. Iraqi Il-28s struck Iranian air bases, rear-area 
targets, and industrial facilities during the Iran-Iraq War of 1980- 


at PP 


built Tu-16) equipped with C-601 antiship missiles in 1987. The U.S. 
Air Force destroyed three Iraqi Tu-16s on the ground in 1991, and 
the few remaining Tu-16s never flew again. 

Tupolev Tu-22. This swept-wing supersonic Soviet bomber had 
two engines mounted on the rear fuselage on either side of the tail 
fin. Designed in 1954 and intended to replace the Tu-16, the Tupolev 
Tu-22 entered Soviet service in 1962. The Tu-22 was difficult to fly 
and maintain, and the aircraft had a history of frequent crashes. 
Iraq ordered 16 Tu-22s in 1973 and had received 10 Tu-22B bombers 
and 2 Tu-22U trainers by 1979. They were employed against the 
Kurds in 1974. They flew deep strikes against the Iranians in the 


Estimated Combat Aircraft in Selected Middle Eastern 
and North African Countries (1972, 1982) 








1988. In the 1990s, derelict Il-28s were parked on runways as decoys Country 1972 1982 
to lure American air strikes away from more important targets. Algeria 181 306 
Tupolev Tu-16. Iraq received eight Tu-16s in 1962, of which six Faye - ns 
remained operational by June 1967. Two bombed Israel on June 6, Iraq 189 330 
and one was shot down. Iraq received six more in 1972, but Iraqi Israel 432 634 
Tu-16s did not participate in the Yom Kippur War. They were used , ee | ‘ 
against the Kurds in the 1970s. Against Iran in the 1980s, Tu-16s Libya = n 555 
carried out long-range bombing strikes, cruise missile attacks, and Saudi Arabia 71 128 
electronic warfare. Iraq bought four H-6D bombers (a Chinese- Syria 210 450 
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Aircraft Used by Israel and Various Arab Nations during the Arab-Israeli Wars 








Name Type 
Avro Anson Mk.I reconnaissance 
Avro Lancaster bomber 
De Havilland Dove reconnaissance 
Fiat G.55, fighter 
Handley Page Halifax bomber 
Macchi C.205 fighter 
Mikoyan-Gurevich MiG-15 fighter 
Mikoyan-Gurevich MiG-17 fighter 
Mikoyan-Gurevich MiG-19 fighter 
Short Stirling bomber 
De Havilland Vampire fighter 
Tupolev Tu-16 bomber 
Mikoyan-Gurevich MiG-21 fighter 
Ilyushin I-14 transport 
Ilyushin I-28 bomber 
Tupolev Tu-22 bomber 
Avia S-199 fighter 
Boeing 377 Stratocruiser transport 
Boeing 707 transport 
Boeing B-17G Flying Fortress bomber 
Dassault Mirage IIICJ fighter 
Dassault Mystere IVA fighter 
Dassault Ouragan fighter 
Dassault Super Mystére fighter 
De Havilland Mosquito reconnaissance 
Douglas C-47 Skytrain transport 
General Dynamics F-16 Fighting Falcon fighter 
Israel Aircraft Industries Arava transport 
Israel Aircraft Industries Kfir fighter 
Israel Aircraft Industries Nesher fighter 
Lockheed C-130 Hercules transport 
McDonnell Douglas F-15 Eagle fighter 
McDonnell Douglas Phantom II fighter 
Noorduyn Norseman transport 
Nord N.2501 Noratlas transport 
North American P-51D Mustang fighter 
Sud Aviation Vautour II fighter 
Gloster Meteor fighter 
Supermarine Spitfire fighter 
Hawker Hunter fighter 
Mikoyan-Gurevich MiG-23 fighter 
Yakovlev Yak-40 transport 
Antonov An-12 transport 


Chiefly Used by First Developed in 
Egypt Britain 

Egypt Britain 

Egypt Britain 

Egypt Italy 

Egypt Britain 

Egypt Italy 

Egypt Soviet Union 
Egypt Soviet Union 
Egypt Soviet Union 
Egypt Britain 
Egypt, Iraq Britain 
Egypt, Iraq Soviet Union 
Egypt, Syria Soviet Union 
Egypt, Syria, Iraq Soviet Union 
Egypt, Syria, Iraq Soviet Union 
Iraq Soviet Union 
Israel Czechoslovakia 
Israel United States 
Israel United States 
Israel United States 
Israel France 

Israel France 

Israel France 

Israel France 

Israel Britain 

Israel United States 
Israel United States 
Israel Israel 

Israel Israel 

Israel Israel 

Israel United States 
Israel United States 
Israel United States 
Israel Canada 
Israel France 

Israel United States 
Israel France 
Israel, Egypt Britain 
Israel, Egypt Britain 
Jordan, Iraq Britain 

Syria Soviet Union 
Syria Soviet Union 
Syria, Iraq Soviet Union 





1980s, but at least 7 aircraft were lost. In the 1980s, Iraq received 
4 Tu-22K bombers equipped with Kh-22 air-to-surface missiles. 
They proved ineffective, and 3 were lost in combat. Coalition forces 
destroyed the surviving Iraqi Tu-22s during the Persian Gulf War 
of 1991. The Tu-22B had a crew of three. Cruise speed was 516 mph, 
and maximum speed was 1,000 mph. Its combat radius was 1,522 
miles unrefueled, and its ceiling was 48,228 feet. Its armament con- 
sisted of one 23-mm cannon in the tail and up to 20,000 pounds of 
bombs or one Kh-22 missile. The Tu-22 weighed 86,000 pounds 
empty and 188,495 pounds loaded. 


British Bombers during the Suez Crisis 


British bombers were major participants in the 1956 Suez Crisis. 
Egypt’s Soviet-built Mikoyan-Gurevich MiG-15 jet fighters were 
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intrinsically superior to British, French, and Israeli fighters, although 
Egyptian pilots were decidedly lacking in training and experience. 
The British thus decided to eliminate the Egyptian Air Force with 
surprise high-altitude bombing raids. The Royal Air Force based 
61 Canberra bombers on Cyprus and 24 Canberra and 24 Valiant 
bombers on Malta. On the night of November 1, 1956, these bombers 
attacked Egyptian air bases but did little damage. Low-altitude 
fighter and fighter-bomber attacks the following morning proved 
far more effective, essentially eliminating the Egyptian Air Force. 
English Electric Canberra. The Canberra was designed in 1944 
and first flew in 1949. With two Rolls Royce Avon engines in nacelles 
on the large wings, the Canberra set many altitude and speed records 
in the 1950s. Unarmed reconnaissance Canberras flew a number of 
long-endurance covert missions over the Soviet Union in the 1950s, 
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relying on high altitude for protection from Soviet fighters. During 
the Suez Crisis, the British deployed the B.Mk.2 and PR.Mk.7 vari- 
ants on Cyprus and the B.Mk.6 variant on Malta. The B.Mk.2 was 
the initial production version, and the B.Mk.6 had longer range 
and more powerful engines. The unarmed PR.Mk.9 hada stretched 
fuselage, increased wingspan, and other improvements for high- 
altitude photo reconnaissance. The B.Mk.6 had a 580-mph maxi- 
mum speed, a 48,000-foot ceiling, and an 810-mile combat range. 
It carried three crew members. Its armament consisted of up to 
6,000 pounds of bombs internally carried, up to 2,000 pounds of 
externally carried stores, and an optional gun pack in the bomb bay 
with four 20-mm cannon. The bomber weighed 21,650 pounds empty 
and 55,000 pounds loaded. In American service the Canberra was 
designated the B-57 and served in Vietnam. 

Vickers Valiant. The Valiant was one of three British post- 
World War II nuclear-capable jet bombers. The Vickers Valiant was 
designed in 1948 and entered service in 1955. With two Rolls Royce 
Avon engines in each wing root, Valiants had a very clean appear- 
ance. Vickers built 107 Valiants in bomber, tanker, and reconnais- 
sance variants. In light of the threat from Soviet air-defense 
missiles, Valiants began practicing low-level flight in 1962. Unfor- 
tunately, this caused excessive metal fatigue, and Valiants had to be 
withdrawn from service in 1965. During the Suez Crisis, Valiants 
attacked seven Egyptian airfields but damaged only three, a dis- 
appointing performance that partly resulted from inexperienced 
crews. Valiants had a 567-mph maximum speed and a 54,000-foot 
ceiling. Maximum range was 4,500 miles with external tanks. The 
aircraft had a crew of five. Armament consisted of a single 10,000- 
pound nuclear weapon or 21 1,000-pound conventional bombs 
carried internally. The aircraft had no defensive armament. The 
Valiant weighed 75,880 pounds empty and 175,000 pounds loaded. 

JAMEs D, PERRY 
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Aircraft, Electronic Warfare 

The advent of radar in World War II gave rise to a new type of war- 
fare centered on dominating the electronic spectrum. Known as 
electronic warfare (EW), it was initially focused on defeating enemy 
radars or protecting one’s own radars from enemy electronic attack. 
Since the Korean War (1950-1953), EW has come to encompass 
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any measures or activities intended to ensure one’s own use of the 
electronic spectrum while denying it to an enemy. The introduction 
of missiles in warfare has made defeating the missiles’ guidance 
components (radars and data links) an increasingly important 
aspect of EW. 

Electronic warfare had little application during the early Arab- 
Israeli wars, but the 1967 Six-Day War saw Israel conducting exten- 
sive prewar tactical electronic surveillance to map out the Arab 
nations’ radar coverage and their air defense systems’ electronic 
order of battle. The primary platform for that surveillance was a 
specially modified Sud Aviation Vautour jet fighter, which previ- 
ously had been relegated to a ground-attack role. The intelligence 
they gathered proved critical to Israel’s surprise air strikes that 
opened the fighting of that war. However, Egypt, the primary victim 
of that opening-day attack, learned from the experience and was 
better prepared for the October 1973 Yom Kippur War. 

Because air defense systems rely most heavily on the electronic 
spectrum, aircraft have become the most important assets in any 
EW operation. With their altitude extending the onboard electronic 
signals’ reach, EW aircraft are the ideal platform. In addition to 
the Vautour aircraft employed so effectively in 1967, Israel also 
modified a pair of Rockwell Jet Commander aircraft for electronic 
reconnaissance. They were supplemented by American-made OV- 
1D and RV-1D reconnaissance aircraft. The Vautours remained in 
service until the 1973 war, by which point they were rapidly becom- 
ing obsolete against increasing Arab capabilities. 

Prior to the 1973 Yom Kippur War, Israeli aircraft used low- 
level flight tactics to counter Arab surveillance and surface-to-air 
missiles (SAMs), which were optimized against medium- to high- 
level aircraft. EW aircraft only accompanied deep-strike targets or 
those going into the most heavily defended areas. However, Egypt’s 
employment of the mobile SA-6 SAM and ZSU-23/4 AAA systems, 
with their robust electronic countermeasures (ECM) capabilities, 
made that an expensive tactic. Israel added the McDonnell-Douglas 
F-4G Phantom Wild Weasel EW aircraft to its inventory after the 
1973 war. Fortunately for the Israelis, Egypt’s airborne EW assets 
in that war were limited to a handful of modified Mil Mi-6 Hook 
helicopters that were capable only of limited standoff electronic 
surveillance. 

The 1980-1988 Iran-Iraq War saw very little EW because nei- 
ther side had extensive air defense systems and neither air force 
conducted a significant aerial campaign. However, the American- 
led EW effort during operations DESERT STORM (Iraq, 1991), ENDUR- 
ING FREEDOM (Afghanistan, 2001) and raqi FREEDOM (Iraq, 2003) 
rendered enemy air defense and command and control systems 
ineffective. The primary jamming platforms in those operations 
were the U.S. Air Force’s General Dynamics EF-111 Raven and the 
U.S. Navy and U.S. Marine Corps Grumman EA-6B Prowler elec- 
tronic jamming aircraft. The EF-111 and EA-6B (based on heavily 
modified F-111 and A-6 airframes, respectively) carried the same 
EW equipment and variable electronic sensor and jamming pods. 
F-4G Wild Weasels complemented the EW mission. The United 
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Israeli Air Force Vautour jet aircraft, photographed on August 12, 1958. The Vautour jet fighter was modified in the 1960s for electronic surveillance 
missions. (David Eldan/Israeli Government Press Office) 





States also operated RC-135 and EP-3 electronic surveillance air- 
craft to map out enemy radars and command and control systems. 
Enemy radars and command headquarters were destroyed only 
when absolutely required. Instead, the Americans left those sys- 
tems operational so they could be exploited for intelligence pur- 
poses and used jamming and other EW techniques to deny the 
enemy’s use of those systems at times and locations as needed to 
facilitate operations. In effect, coalition forces controlled the elec- 
tronic spectrum during these conflicts and determined whose mil- 
itary forces could use it and when. Their success coined a new 
phrase, “information dominance,” to characterize superiority in 
the movement and use of battlefield information. 

Cart Otis SCHUSTER 
See also 


Aircraft, Bombers; Aircraft, Fighters; Aircraft, Helicopters; Aircraft, 
Reconnaissance; Six-Day War; Yom Kippur War 
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Aircraft, Fighters 

Fighter aircraft and their ability to secure air superiority were of 
decisive importance to the course and outcome of the Arab-Israeli 
wars. Initially, Israel and the Arabs employed surplus World War II 
fighters, but both sides quickly sought modern jets. Israel bought 
fighters mainly from Britain and France until 1967 and then after- 
ward from the United States. The Arabs principally obtained their 
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fighters from Britain until 1955 and thereafter from the Soviet 
Union. 

Arab and Israeli fighter technology largely depended on the will- 
ingness of external suppliers—Britain, France, the United States, 
and the Soviet Union—to provide their clients with the latest sys- 
tems. Airframes, engines, avionics, sensors, and weapons improved 
continuously over the course of the Arab-Israeli wars. Initial jet 
aircraft such as the Meteor, Ouragan, and Vampire were straight- 
winged aircraft aerodynamically similar to propeller-driven fighters. 
They operated at high subsonic speeds with optical gunsights and 
mechanical control systems. The next development was the swept- 
wing transonic fighter—such as the MiG-15/17, Mystere, and 
Hunter—that operated close to the speed of sound. These were 
quickly superseded by fighters such as the Super Mystere and MiG- 
19 that were capable of level supersonic flight. Next appeared the 
truly supersonic fighters, such as the Mirage III and the MiG-21, 
typically armed with air-to-air missiles. Then, supersonic fighters 
such as the Phantom, Mirage V, MiG-23, and the later model MiG-21 
appeared with greatly improved avionics, sensors, heads-up dis- 
plays, and a wide range of air-to-air and air-to-surface munitions. 
The final generation consisted of agile supersonic fighters such as 
the F-15 and F-16, which were capable of both great speed and high 
maneuverability. These aircraft had advanced radars and flight 
controls and employed diverse precision air-to-surface weapons. 


Fighter technology, though not unimportant, was less critical 
to Israeli success in air combat than superior leadership, organiza- 
tion, training, and individual initiative. Israeli pilots continuously 
practiced their close-quarters air-to-air combat skills (dogfighting), 
and that training repeatedly proved its value. 


Israeli Fighters 

During the 1948 War of Independence, an international arms 
embargo forced Israel to obtain aircraft surreptitiously. Israel 
procured a mix of surplus propeller-driven World War II aircraft, 
primarily of British and American origin. 

Supermarine Spitfire. The Supermarine Spitfire was the most 
famous British fighter of World War II. More than 20,000 Spitfires 
were manufactured in 24 variants, or Marks. Israel obtained 50 
Spitfires from Czechoslovakia in 1948 and another 30 from Italy in 
1953. All were retired in 1955. Israel chiefly used the Spitfire LF 
Mark IX, which was modified for low-altitude work. Spitfires were 
maneuverable and easy to fly but were limited in range and thus 
most effective as defensive interceptors. Another advantage was 
that many early Israeli pilots were Royal Air Force veterans with 
prior Spitfire experience. The LF Mark IX was powered by a Rolls 
Royce Merlin 66 engine that produced a maximum speed of 407 
miles per hour (mph). It had a ceiling of 42,500 feet. Range was 434 
miles on internal fuel. Armament consisted of two 20-mm cannon, 





Two Israeli Air Force F-15D Eagle aircraft, photographed on August 25, 2004. (U.S. Department of Defense) 
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two .50-caliber machine guns, and up to 1,000 pounds of bombs. It 
weighed 5,634 pounds empty and 9,500 pounds loaded. 

North American P-51D Mustang. The Mustang was the best U.S. 
fighter of World War II. Early model P-51s were underpowered, 
but the P-51D achieved great success using Rolls Royce Merlin 61 
engines built under license in the United States as the Packard V- 
1650. The P-51D’s bubble canopy gave the pilot excellent all-round 
visibility. With their long range, high speed, and high ceiling, Mus- 
tangs were suitable for reconnaissance work but also had suffi- 
ciently heavy payload for ground-attack missions. Israel obtained 
30 Mustangs from the United States during 1948-1953, 25 from 
Sweden in 1952, and 30 from Italy in 1954. All were retired in 1957. 
P-51Ds had a maximum speed of 437 mph and a ceiling of 41,900 
feet. Range was 1,650 miles with external tanks. Armament con- 
sisted of six .50-caliber machine guns and up to 2,000 pounds of 
bombs. The P-51D weighed 7,635 pounds empty and 12,100 pounds 
loaded. 

Avia S-199. The Czechoslovakian Avia S-199 was built in the for- 
mer German Messerschmitt factory in Prague. The Czechs lacked 
access to Daimler-Benz engines, and thus the S-199s combined 
Bf-109G airframes with Junkers Jumo 211F engines. The aircraft 
was very difficult to fly, particularly on takeoff and landing, and had 
poor visibility to the rear. Israel used 25 S-199s from 1948 to 1949, 
and they played a critical role in defending the Jewish state against 
early Arab air raids. S-199s had a maximum speed of 368 mph and 
a ceiling of 28,500 feet. Range was 530 miles on internal fuel. Arma- 
ment consisted of two 20-mm cannon and two 13-mm machine 
guns. The airplane weighed 6,305 pounds empty and 8,236 pounds 
loaded. 

Fighters developed rapidly after 1945, and Israel needed jets to 
counter its enemies. Although Israel’s first jets were British Gloster 
Meteors, France supplied most of Israel’s jets until 1967. During the 
1956 Suez Crisis, Israel’s jet fighter force consisted of 16 Meteors, 
22 Dassault Ouragans, and 16 Dassault Mystére IVAs. Israel still 
operated 29 P-51Ds for ground-attack missions. 

Gloster Meteor. Britain’s first operational jet fighter, the straight- 
winged Meteor, was the only Allied jet aircraft to fly in combat in 
World War II. Israel acquired 34 Meteors: 11 F.8 interceptors in 
1952, 10 T.7 trainers from 1953 to 1957, 7 FR.9 reconnaissance air- 
craft in 1954, and 6 NF.13 night fighters in 1956. Israeli Meteors 
served only briefly as air superiority fighters because they were no 
match for Egypt’s faster and more maneuverable MiG-15s. Israeli 
Meteors provided ground support during the Suez Crisis and then 
served as trainers until they were retired in 1964. The F.8, powered 
with twin Derwent 8 engines, had a maximum speed of 598 mph 
and a ceiling of 43,000 feet. Range was 600 miles on internal fuel. 
Armament consisted of four 20-mm cannon and two 1,000-pound 
bombs or eight rockets. The aircraft weighed 10,684 pounds empty 
and 15,700 pounds loaded. The FR.9 was an F.8 with an extended 
nose to house a camera. The T.7 was an unarmed two-seat train- 
ing variant of the F.4 interceptor (discussed below under Egyptian 
fighters). The NF.13, a two-seat night fighter, was a stretched ver- 
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sion of the T.7, equipped with SCR-720 radar and modified for trop- 
ical operation. It was armed with four 20-mm cannon. The NF.13 
hada maximum speed of 541 mph, a 43,000-foot ceiling, anda 950- 
mile range on internal fuel. It weighed 19,788 pounds fully loaded. 

Dassault Ouragan. In 1949, the Ouragan became France’s first 
jet fighter to enter series production. The Ouragans had straight 
wings and employed the used Rolls Royce Nene jet engine. Israel 
bought 75 Ouragans and operated them from 1955 to 1973. Like the 
Meteor, the Ouragan was slower and less maneuverable than the 
MiG-15, but Israeli Ouragan pilots nevertheless did well in air com- 
bat. After 1956, Ouragans were largely used for ground attack and 
could survive considerable damage from enemy ground fire. The 
Ouragan had a maximum speed of 503 mph, a ceiling of 49,000 feet, 
and a 520-mile range with wing-tip tanks. Armament consisted of 4 
20-mm cannon and 2 1,000-pound bombs or 16 rockets. It weighed 
10,582 pounds empty and 15,322 pounds loaded. 

Dassault Mystere IVA. This French swept-wing fighter entered 
series production in 1954. Israel bought 60 Mystére IVAs in 1956 
and operated them until 1971. The Mystere, which had power- 
assisted controls, was more agile than the MiG-15, which did not. 
Mysteres proved extremely robust and survivable during ground- 
attack missions, which was their principal role in the 1960s. With a 
Hispano-Suiza Verdon 30 engine, the Mystére IVA had a 662-mph 
maximum speed and a 49,200-foot ceiling. Range was 570 miles 
on internal fuel and 1,417 miles with external tanks. Armament 
consisted of two 30-mm cannon and usually two drop tanks plus 
two 1,000-pound bombs or two 68-mm rocket packs. The aircraft 
weighed 12,919 pounds empty and 18,100 pounds loaded. 

Following the Suez Crisis, Israel procured additional French jets 
in order to match Arab procurement of Soviet fighters. By the time 
of the June 1967 Six-Day War, Israel had 72 Mirage IIICJs, 18 Super 
Mysteres, 50 Mystere IVAs, 40 Ouragans, and 25 Vautour IIs. These 
aircraft executed a devastating low-altitude strike that annihilated 
the Arab air forces in the opening hours of the war. 

Sud Aviation Vautour II. This twin-engine multirole fighter 
entered French service in 1957. Israel operated 31 Vautours from 
1958 to 1971: 19 single-seat interceptors, 4 two-seat reconnaissance 
aircraft, and 8 two-seat night fighters. Somewhat underpowered 
and difficult to fly, Israeli Vautours nevertheless performed well 
in air combat. They were valued for their long range and heavy 
payload. Vautour IIA interceptors had a721-mph maximum speed 
and a 50,000-foot ceiling. Range was 3,375 miles on external tanks. 
Armament consisted of 4 30-mm cannon and up to 14 250-kilogram 
(kg) bombs (6 internally and 8 externally). The aircraft weighed 
32,850 pounds empty and 45,635 pounds loaded. 

Dassault Super Mystere. France’s first aircraft capable of level 
supersonic flight, the Super Mystére entered production in 1957. 
Israel operated 36 from 1958 to 1976, mainly in an attack role after 
1960. Super Mystéres had flying qualities similar to the MiG-17, and 
when these aircraft met, pilot skill usually decided the issue. In 
Israeli hands, Super Mystéres could sometimes beat the MiG-21, 
which was much faster but could not turn as tightly. Super Mysteres, 
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with Rolls Royce Avon engines, had a maximum speed of 745 mph 
and a 55,750-foot ceiling. Range was 1,112 miles on external tanks. 
Armament consisted of two 30-mm cannon and two 1,000-pound 
bombs. The aircraft weighed 15,282 pounds empty and 20,558 
pounds loaded. 

Dassault Mirage IIICJ. This low-cost delta-wing supersonic 
French fighter first flew in 1960 and was widely exported. Israel 
bought 72 Mirage IIICJ interceptors, 2 photo-reconnaissance mod- 
els, and 4 trainers. They operated from 1961 until 1980 and were 
the first Israeli fighters equipped with air-to-air missiles, although 
pilots tended to prefer the more reliable and effective cannon. Their 
speed, acceleration, and climb rate were slightly inferior to the 
MiG-21. Nevertheless, Israeli Mirage pilots achieved highly favor- 
able kill ratios against the MiG-21. The Mirage IIIC) had a maxi- 
mum speed of 1,386 mph, a 59,055-foot ceiling, and a 745-mile 
range on internal fuel. Armament included two 30-mm cannon and 
up to 5,000 pounds of external stores on five pylons. The aircraft 
weighed 13,055 pounds empty and 21,444 pounds loaded. 

After June 1967, the United States became Israel’s primary sup- 
plier of combat aircraft. In 1969, Israel received its first McDonnell 
Phantom fighters and Douglas Skyhawk attack jets. American elec- 
tronics countermeasures equipment, jammers, chaff dispensers, 
and AIM-9 Sidewinder missiles enhanced Israeli fighter surviv- 
ability and lethality. Israel began the Yom Kippur War with 127 
Phantoms, 162 Skyhawks, 35 Mirage IIICs, 40 Israeli-built Neshers, 
and 15 Super Mystéres. 

McDonnell Douglas Phantom II. This large two-seat supersonic 
fighter had a powerful radar for engagements beyond visual range. 
Originally designed for the U.S. Navy but later adopted by the U.S. 
Air Force, the Phantom first flew in 1958. Israel received 204 F-4Es 
after 1969, retiring them in 2003. The Phantoms saw heavy combat 
from 1969 to 1973, when they were especially prized for their ability 
to conductlong-range strikes and suppress enemy air defenses. Phan- 
toms also achieved more than 70 air-to-air victories, primarily 
against MiG-21s. Israeli Phantoms were extensively modified over 
time, including structural upgrades, new avionics, new electronic 
countermeasures (ECMs), and a new radar suite in the mid-1980s. 
The F-4E had a 1,472-mph maximum speed and a 54,400-foot ceil- 
ing. The two General Electric J79 engines had an unfortunate ten- 
dency to emit highly visible smoke trails. Range was 1,613 miles with 
external tanks. Armament consisted of one 20-mm cannon and up 
to 16,000 pounds of bombs, rockets, and/or air-to-air missiles. The 
F-4E weighed 30,328 pounds empty and 61,795 pounds loaded. 

Israel Aircraft Industries Nesher. This unlicensed Israeli copy 
of the delta-winged French Mirage V first flew in 1969 and was 
retired in 1981. Israel built 51 Nesher fighters plus 10 trainers. They 
achieved more than 70 confirmed air-to-air victories in 1973. The 
Nesher had a maximum speed of 1,451, a 58,000-foot ceiling, and 
a 777-mile range with external tanks. Armament consisted of two 
30-mm cannon and up to 8,818 pounds of bombs, rockets, and 
air-to-air missiles mounted on seven pylons. The aircraft weighed 
15,763 pounds empty and 30,200 pounds loaded. 
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After the Yom Kippur War, Israel continued building modified 
Mirages and received American F-15 and F-16 fighters. These air- 
craft skirmished with Syrian fighters over Lebanon and conducted 
long-range strikes against Israel’s enemies. 

Israel Aircraft Industries Kfir. This was a Mirage/Nesher air- 
frame with improved aerodynamics and a J79 engine. First intro- 
duced in 1974, Kfirs were improved incrementally until their 
retirement in 1999. Their primary role from 1976 onward was 
ground attack, although they did achieve one air-to-air victory over 
Lebanon. Israel built 27 Kfir C.1 models and 185 C.2 models. Israel 
fielded the C.7 (which was a C.2 with improved strike capabilities) 
in the late 1980s. Kfirs had a 1,516-mph maximum speed, a 
58,000-foot ceiling, and a 548-mile range. Armament consisted of 
two 30-mm cannon and up to 13,415 pounds of bombs, rockets, and 
air-to-air missiles on seven pylons (nine on the C.7). The aircraft 
weighed 16,072 pounds empty and 36,376 pounds loaded. 

McDonnell Douglas F-15 Eagle. Israel began receiving this U.S.- 
built fighter in 1976. The F-15 had a powerful air-search radar and 
twin Pratt & Whitney F100 engines. With a high thrust-to-weight 
ratio and low wing loading, F-15s had outstanding acceleration, climb 
rate, and agility. Superior radars and good cockpit visibility allowed 
F-15 pilots to detect enemy aircraft and deliver undetected attacks. 
Israel acquired 80 F-15s: 23 F-15As and 2 F-15Bs in 1976, 9 F-15Cs 
and 6 F-15Ds in 1981, 9 F-15Cs and 2 F-15Ds in 1984, 18 F-15As and 
6 F-15Bs in 1991-1992, and 5 F-15Ds in 1992. Furthermore, Israel 
received 25 F-15] variants of the F-15E Strike Eagle in 1993. The 
F-15 A and C are single-seat models, and the B, D, and E are two- 
seat models. Vastly superior to Syrian MiG-21s and MiG-23s in 
every respect, Israeli F-15s shot down some 58 Syrian aircraft from 
1979 to 1982 with no friendly losses. The Eagle has a 1,650-mph max- 
imum speed and a 65,000-foot ceiling. Range on an interception mis- 
sion is 1,222 miles with external tanks. Typical armament includes 
one 20-mm cannon, four AIM-7 Sparrow and four AIM-9 Side- 
winder missiles, and 15,000 pounds of external ordnance. Empty 
weight is 28,600 pounds, and loaded weight is 54,400 pounds. 

General Dynamics F-16 Fighting Falcon. This single-seat, light- 
weight, multirole fighter entered U.S. service in 1979. Widely 
exported, the F-16 has a high thrust-to-weight ratio and low wing 
loading. The F-16 is extremely fast and agile, and its bubble canopy 
allows excellent visibility. The F-16 has fly-by-wire controls and a 
reclined seat to reduce the impact of high G forces. Israel acquired 
255 F-16s: 67 F-16As and 8 F-16Bs in 1980-1981, 45 F-16Cs and 24 
F-16Ds in 1987-1988, 30 F-16Cs and 30 F-16Ds in 1991-1993, and 
36 F-16As and 15 F-16Bs in 1994. In 1999 and 2001, Israel also 
ordered 102 F-16] aircraft that are currently being delivered. 

Clearly superior to Syrian MiG-21s and MiG-23s in every respect, 
Israeli F-16s shot down 53 Syrian aircraft during 1981-1982 with 
no friendly losses. With a single Pratt & Whitney F100 engine, the 
F-16 has a 1,500-mph maximum speed, a 50,000-foot ceiling, and 
an851-mile range. Theaircraft carries two AIM-9 missiles, two 2,000- 
pound bombs, and two 1,000-gallon fuel tanks. Armament includes 
one 20-mm cannon and 20,450 pounds of external ordnance on 
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nine pylons. Empty weight is 19,100 pounds, and loaded weight is 
37,500 pounds. 


Egyptian Fighters 

Egypt began the 1948 war flying surplus World War II British air- 
craft and obtained additional aircraft after the war began, including 
surplus Italian wartime fighters. Egypt’s seemingly large inventory 
masked serious problems keeping aircraft operational, problems 
that persisted throughout the Arab-Israeli wars. 

Supermarine Spitfire. Egypt operated 26 Mark V Spitfires from 
1943 to 1949 and 38 Mark IX models (described above) from 1946 
to 1955. With a Merlin 45 engine, the Mark V hada maximum speed 
of 378 mph and a ceiling of 37,000 feet. Range was 470 miles on 
internal fuel. Armament consisted of two 20-mm cannon, four 
.303-caliber machine guns, and one 500-pound bomb. The aircraft 
weighed 5,100 pounds empty and 6,785 pounds loaded. 

Macchi C.205. This excellent Italian fighter, comparable to the 
P-51, entered service in mid-1943 and was produced in small num- 
bers before Italy surrendered. Egypt operated 42 C.205s from 1948 
to 1952. A Daimler-Benz DB 605 engine powered the C.205, which 
had a maximum speed of 400 mph and a ceiling of 37,650 feet. 
Range was 530 miles on internal fuel. Armament consisted of two 
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20-mm cannon and two 12.7-mm machine guns. The aircraft 
weighed 5,690 pounds empty and 7,513 pounds loaded. 

Fiat G.55. This was another fine Italian fighter that entered serv- 
ice in small numbers in 1943. Designed to combat Allied bombers, 
the G.55 had a large wing area for high-altitude performance and 
heavy armament. Egypt operated 30 G.55s from 1948 to 1955. With 
a Daimler-Benz DB 605 engine, the G.55 had a maximum speed of 
385 mph anda ceiling of 41,830 feet. Range was 746 miles on inter- 
nal fuel and 1,025 miles with external tanks. Armament consisted 
of three 20-mm cannonand two 12.7-mm machine guns. It weighed 
5,798 pounds empty and 7,760 pounds loaded. 

In the early 1950s, Egypt transitioned from propeller-driven to 
jet fighters. Britain sold some Gloster Meteors and de Havilland 
Vampires to Egypt, but Britain and the United States refused to sell 
Egypt advanced weapons. Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser 
then turned to the Soviet bloc. In 1955, the Soviets agreed to supply 
Egypt with Mikoyan-Gurevich fighters and Ilyushin bombers, 
which were superior to anything in Israel’s arsenal. When the Octo- 
ber 1956 Suez Crisis began, Egypt had 120 MiG-15s, some MiG-17s, 
50 Il-28s, and 87 Meteors and Vampires. Egyptian MiG pilots were 
not yet fully trained, and the combined British, French, and Israeli 
Air Forces were superior in numbers and quality. Nasser decided 





A formation of Egyptian and U.S. Navy aircraft fly over one of the Great Pyramids near Cairo. Unless indicated, all are Egyptian Air Force aircraft. From 
left to right are the F-4 Phantom, F-16 Falcon, Mirage 2000, U.S. Navy F-14 Tomcat, MiG-21 Fishbed, MiG-19, U.S. Navy A7D Corsair, and U.S. Navy A-6E 
Intruder. July 1988. (U.S. Department of Defense) 
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to withhold his pilots from combat, and as a result, his air force was 
largely destroyed on the ground. 

Gloster Meteor. Egypt operated 12 F.4, 6 T.7, 12 F.8, and 6 NF.13 
British Meteors. Egypt bought the F.4s and T.7s in 1949 and the F.8s 
and NF.13s in 1952. All were retired in 1958. (The T.7, F.8, and 
NF.13 are described above under Israeli fighters.) The F.4, powered 
with twin Derwent 5 engines, had a maximum speed of 580 mph 
and a ceiling of 40,000 feet. Range was 610 miles on internal fuel. 
Armament was four 20-mm cannon. The aircraft weighed 11,217 
pounds empty and 14,545 pounds loaded. 

De Havilland Vampire. The twin-boom de Havilland Vampire 
was Britain’s second operational jet fighter. Simple and cheap, the 
Vampires were popular exports. They were agile and easy to fly, 
but the Goblin engine provided insufficient power to climb quickly 
and perform well at altitude. Egypt bought 108 Vampires starting 
in 1949 and retired them in 1958. Egypt’s FB.52 models had a 
strengthened airframe for ground-attack duties. The FB.52 had a 
482-mph maximum speed and a 44,000-foot ceiling. Range was 
1,145 miles on internal fuel. Armament consisted of four 20-mm 
cannon, two 500-pound bombs, and four 7.62-cm rockets. The Vam- 
pire weighed 7,253 pounds empty and 12,360 pounds loaded. 

Mikoyan-Gurevich MiG-15. The swept-wing Soviet MiG-15 was 
still relatively new in 1956. It had excellent acceleration and rate of 
climb but poor control at high speed, poor stall characteristics, and 
an outmoded gunsight. Egypt operated the MiG-15 and MiG-15bis 
as well as the two-seat MiG-15UTI trainer from 1955 until 1982. A 
Soviet copy of the Rolls Royce Nene engine, provided by Britain to 
the Soviets in 1946, powered the MiG-15, which had a 688-mph 
maximum speed and a 50,900-foot ceiling. Range was 826 miles on 
internal fuel. The aircraft weighed 8,115 pounds empty and 11,861 
pounds loaded. Originally designed to intercept American bombers, 
the MiG-15 was heavily armed with two 23-mm cannon and one 
37-mm cannon. The MiG-15 (and its successors, the MiG-17 and 
MiG-19) rarely carried bombs. 

Mikoyan-Gurevich MiG-17. This was essentially an improved 
MiG-15 with better wings and more power. Extremely agile and 
with excellent turning abilities, the MiG-17 proved a tricky adver- 
sary for ostensibly superior U.S. aircraft such as the F-100, F-105, 
and F-4 over North Vietnam in the 1960s. Egypt operated MiG-17F 
and PF models from 1956 to 1982. The MiG-17F had a 710-mph 
maximum speed and a 54,500-foot ceiling. Range was 913 miles 
on external tanks. Armament consisted of two 23-mm cannon and 
one 37-mm cannon. The MiG-17 weighed 8,664 pounds empty and 
11,773 pounds loaded. The MiG-17PF incorporated an afterburner 
and radar. 

Egypt’s air force was destroyed during the Suez Crisis, but the 
Soviets quickly replaced it. In June 1967, Egypt had 120 MiG-21s, 
80 MiG-19s, and 150 MiG-15/17s. Readiness was poor, however, 
with only about 60 percent of aircraft operational. 

Mikoyan-Gurevich MiG-19. The MiG-19 was the first Soviet 
fighter capable of supersonic level flight. These aircraft were diffi- 
cult to fly and prone to hydraulic failures and engine fires. During 
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the Arab-Israeli wars, Egypt flew the MiG-19F, the MiG-19PF, the 
MiG-19S, and the MiG-19SF variants. Egypt received 80 in 1961 and 
another 50-60 after June 1967 (when they were apparently restricted 
to providing air defense over Egypt). Egypt bought 40 Chinese-built 
MiG-19 variants (the F-6) in the 1980s. The MiG-19S had a903-mph 
maximum speed and a 56,145-foot ceiling. Range was 430 miles 
on internal fuel. Armament was three 30-mm cannon. The MiG-19 
weighed 11,399 pounds empty and 19,470 pounds loaded. 

Mikoyan-Gurevich MiG-21. First flown in 1955 and extensively 
exported, the delta-wing Soviet MiG-21 was superior to anything in 
Israel’s inventory in 1967. High thrust-to-weight gave it good accel- 
eration and rate of climb. The MiG-21 could not turn as tightly as 
the MiG-17, which some pilots preferred even though the MiG-17 
was subsonic and the MiG-21 supersonic. Skillful Israeli pilots 
could beat the MiG-21 even while flying greatly inferior aircraft 
such as the Ouragan or Super Mystére. During the Arab-Israeli 
wars, Egypt operated hundreds of MiG-21F-13, MiG-21FL, MiG- 
21M, MiG-21MF, MiG-21PF, and MiG-21PFM interceptors as well 
as training and reconnaissance versions. Egypt bought 100 Chinese- 
built MiG-21F-13 fighters (the F-7) in the 1980s. The MiG-21F-13 
hada 1,350-mph maximum speed and a 50,000-foot ceiling. Range 
was 808 miles on internal fuel. Armament consisted of one 20-mm 
cannon and two Vympel K-13 air-to-air missiles (a Soviet copy of 
the American AIM-9 Sidewinder). The MiG-21 weighed 10,979 
pounds empty and 19,014 pounds loaded. 

The MiG-21PF had a 1,350-mph maximum speed and a 50,000- 
foot ceiling. Range was 963 miles on internal fuel. Armament was 
the same as the MiG-21F-13. The aircraft weighed 11,587 pounds 
empty and 20,018 pounds loaded. 

Most Egyptian aircraft were destroyed on the ground in June 
1967, but again the Soviets replaced them. By October 1973, Egypt 
had 210 MiG-21s, 100 MiG-17s, and 110 bomber and ground-attack 
aircraft, although many were unserviceable. After the Yom Kippur 
War, Egypt and Israel reached a peace agreement and have not met 
in aerial combat since then. 


Syrian Fighters 

During the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), Syria oper- 
ated no fighters per se. It bought several dozen Fiat G.55s, 10 Macchi 
C.205s, 20 Supermarine Spitfires, and 23 Gloster Meteors (T.7, F.8, 
FR.9, and NF.13 models) in the 1950s. These never saw combat. 
After Egypt obtained Soviet arms in 1955, Syria requested Soviet 
military assistance. Syria operated the MiG- 15bis from 1955 to 1976 
as well as the two-seat MiG-15UTI trainer. Syria began receiving the 
MiG-17F in 1957, the MiG-17PF in 1967, and the MiG-19S and MiG- 
19SF in 1963. Accidents and maintenance problems kept Syria’s 
operational inventory low. 

Syria flew hundreds of MiG-21 interceptors during the Arab- 
Israeli wars. It received the MiG-21MF, the MiG-21F-13, and the 
MiG-21PF in the 1960s; the MiG-21PFM in the 1970s; and the MiG- 
21SMT in 1983. It also operated training and reconnaissance ver- 
sions. Syria still flies the MiG-21 today. 
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A MiG-23 fighter, which had been flown to Israel by a Syrian defector, photographed during the annual Israeli Air Force Day demonstration on July 19, 
1990. (Nathan Alpert/Israeli Government Press Office) 





Syria had 36 MiG-21s, 90 MiG-15/17s, and some MiG-19s at 
the beginning of the Six-Day War. Few aircraft were operational, 
and few pilots were well trained. At least 58 Syrian fighters were 
destroyed, mostly on the ground. The Soviets quickly replaced these 
losses. Syria began the Yom Kippur War with 200 MiG-21s and 120 
MiG-17s and lost 179 aircraft during 19 days of intense combat. 
After the war Syria remained Israel’s enemy, and again the Soviets 
replaced lost Syrian equipment. Prior to the final major clash with 
Israel in 1982, Syria received Soviet MiG-23 and MiG-25 fighters. 

Mikoyan-Gurevich MiG-23. The swing-wing MiG-23 entered 
Soviet service in 1971. More than 4,000 were built, and the MiG-23 
was widely exported. The MiG-23 had good acceleration, but export 
models often lacked radars and ECMs that enhanced survivability 
and effectiveness. Syria received the MiG-23MS in 1975, the MiG- 
23MLD in 1982, the MiG-23MF in 1986, and the MiG-23ML in 
1988. Syria also operated ground-attack and training versions. The 
MiG-23MLD had a 1,550-mph maximum speed and a 60,695-foot 
ceiling. Range was 715 miles with six air-to-air missiles. Armament 
consisted of one 23-mm cannon and up to six air-to-air missiles 
or bombs. The MiG-23 weighed 21,153 pounds empty and 34,612 
pounds loaded. 
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Mikoyan-Gurevich MiG-25. This high-speed, high-altitude Soviet 
fighter was originally designed in the late 1950s to intercept U.S. 
bombers. The aircraft handled poorly at low altitudes and had 
terrible dogfighting characteristics. The MiG-25 entered Soviet 
service in 1969. Syria received 30 MiG-25PD models in 1979 and 
also operated five trainers and eight reconnaissance models. The 
MiG-25PD had a 1,865-mph maximum speed and a 67,915-foot 
ceiling with combat payload. Range was 1,075 miles (subsonic) and 
775 miles (supersonic) with internal fuel. Armament consisted of 
four air-to-air missiles (two radar-guided and two infrared-guided). 
The aircraft weighed 44,080 pounds empty and 80,952 pounds 
loaded. 


Jordanian Fighters 

Jordan created its air force in 1955. Its first fighters were 20 British 
Vampires (10 FB.9 and 7 F.52 fighters and 3 T.11 trainers), but they 
never saw combat. Before the Six-Day War, Jordan acquired British 
Hawker Hunters and had taken delivery of U.S. F-104 Lockheed 
Starfighters. However, the American F-104 pilots flew them to 
Turkey before the war began. After 1967, Jordan played no further 
direct role in Arab-Israeli air combat. 
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Hawker Hunter. The Hunter, Britain’s first transonic fighter, 
first flew in 1951 and was widely exported to Middle Eastern air 
forces. Hunters had excellent flying qualities and were very agile 
and ruggedly built. From 1958 to 1968, Jordan bought 15 F.6 inter- 
ceptors, 16 FGA.9, and 23 FGA.73 ground-attack aircraft; 2 FR.10 
reconnaissance aircraft; and 3 T.66 trainers. It retired them all by 
1975. In June 1967, Jordan’s 22 Hunters were destroyed, after which 
Jordanian pilots flew Iraqi Hunters. The F.6, with Rolls Royce Avon 
engines, had a 623-mph maximum speed and a 51,500-foot ceiling. 
Range was 1,840 miles with external tanks. Armament consisted of 
four 30-mm cannon and up to 7,400 pounds of ordnance on four 
pylons. Hunters could carry four air-to-air missiles, but Jordan did 
not have these weapons in 1967. Hunters weighed 14,122 pounds 
empty and 17,750 pounds loaded. 


Iraqi Fighters 

The Iraqi Air Force played a minor role in the Yom Kippur War. 
Four British-built Hawker Fury fighters flew a few armed recon- 
naissance sorties over Israel from Syria before hostilities ended. 
In the 1950s, Iraq obtained British Vampires, 12 FB.52 fighters, 
and 10 T.55 trainers. All were retired in 1966. Iraq began buying 
British Hawker Hunters in 1958 and ultimately obtained 15 F.6 inter- 
ceptors, 42 FGA.59/59A ground-attack aircraft, 5 T.69 trainers, 
and 4 FR.59B reconnaissance aircraft. (The FGA.59 and FR.59B 
were F.6 airframes modified for ground-attack and reconnaissance, 
respectively. ) 

In 1958, a postcoup Iraqi regime requested Soviet military assis- 
tance. As a result, Iraq received perhaps 20 MiG-15bis, 30 MiG- 
15UTI trainers, and 20 MiG-17F in 1958-1959. Iraq also received 
50 MiG-19S in 1960. Starting in 1963, Iraq received MiG-21F-13s, 
MiG-21PFs, MiG-21PFMs, MiG-21MFs, and MiG-21UTIs, although 
exact numbers are unclear. The Iraqi Air Force frequently led coup 
attempts from 1958 to 1973, and the resulting purges of its pilots 
reduced Iraqi Air Force effectiveness. An Iraqi pilot with his MiG- 
21 defected to Israel in 1966, allowing the Israelis to analyze the air- 
craft’s capabilities. 

Iraq had 88 fighters when the Six-Day War began but suffered 
from severe readiness problems. Iraq’s participation in the war was 
modest and involved a bombing raid launched against Israel. 
Hunters in western Iraq managed to shoot down 3 Israeli aircraft. 
In the 1973 Yom Kippur War, Iraq deployed 12 Hunters to Egypt 
along with 20 Hunters, 18 Sukhoi Su-7BMK attack aircraft, 18 MiG- 
21PF, and 11 MiG-21MF fighters to Syria. Iraq lost 21 aircraft but 
shot down 3 Israeli aircraft. 


British and French Fighters during the Suez Crisis 

The British and French armed forces directly participated in the 
Arab-Israeli wars during the 1956 Suez Crisis. Britain, France, and 
Israel invaded Egypt in order to overthrow President Nasser and 
reverse his nationalization of the Suez Canal. Britain and France 
stationed fighter forces on Cyprus and on aircraft carriers at sea as 
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well as bombers on Cyprus and Malta in order to support the inva- 
sion. These aircraft quickly destroyed the Egyptian Air Force and 
supported Anglo-French ground forces. 

On Cyprus, Britain deployed 8 Gloster Meteor NF.13 and 24 
Hawker Hunter F.5 fighters, similar to those described above (al- 
though the Hunter F.5 had a less powerful engine than the F.6). 
Britain also based 47 de Havilland FB.4 Venom fighters on Cyprus. 
The Royal Navy operated 50 Hawker Sea Hawks from the carriers 
HMS Eagle, HMS Albion, and HMS Bulwark and 28 de Havilland 
FAW.21 Sea Venoms aboard the Eagle and the Albion. 

De Havilland Venom. Venoms resembled de Havilland Vam- 
pires, although Venoms had thinner wings and had wing fences 
and wingtip fuel tanks. Venoms also had more powerful engines, 
giving them a 640-mph maximum speed and a 45,000-foot ceiling. 
For all these improvements, Venoms were inferior to the MiG-15. 
Range and armament were similar to those of Vampires. Venoms 
weighed 8,100 pounds empty and 15,310 pounds loaded. Sea Ven- 
oms were the carrier-capable variant. At Suez, Venoms and Sea 
Venoms were chiefly employed for attack missions rather than 
aerial combat. 

Hawker Sea Hawk. Britain’s carrier-based Hawker Sea Hawk 
entered frontline service in 1953. In 1956, the aircraft was clearly 
obsolescent and chiefly flew surface attack missions. The Sea Hawk 
FGA.6 had a 560-mph maximum speed and a 44,500-foot ceiling. 
Range was 480 miles on internal fuel. Armament consisted of 4 
20-mm cannon, 2 500-pound bombs, and 20 7.62-mm rockets. The 
aircraft weighed 9,728 pounds empty and 16,153 pounds loaded. 

France based 60 American-built F-84F and 16 RF-84F fighters 
in Cyprus and 36 Mystére IVA and 18 F-84F fighters in Israel. 
France also deployed 36 American-built F4U-7 Corsairs aboard the 
aircraft carriers Arromanches and Lafayette. 

Republic F-84F Thunderstreak. The U.S.-built Thunderstreak 
was an effort to improve the performance of the F-84 Thunderjet 
to match that of the F-86 Sabre. They were the first U.S. fighters 
designed to deliver tactical nuclear weapons. Many Thunderstreaks 
were exported to North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) coun- 
tries, including 355 to France. French F-84Fs were the only ones 
that ever flew in combat. The F-84F had a 685-mph maximum 
speed and a 44,450-foot ceiling. Range was 810 miles. Armament 
consisted of 6 .50-caliber machine guns, 24 rockets, and 6,000 
pounds of bombs externally carried. It weighed 15,608 pounds empty 
and 21,200 pounds loaded. 

Vought F4U-7 Corsair. The U.S.-built F4U-7 Corsair was a vari- 
ant of the famous World War II U.S. Navy fighter. Vought delivered 
94 to France in 1952-1953. (These were the last piston-engine fight- 
ers built in the United States.) French Corsairs flew ground-attack 
missions in Indochina and Algeria and at Suez. The Corsair had a 
440-mph maximum speed and a 41,500-foot ceiling. Range was 
1,120 miles. Armament consisted of 4 20-mm cannon and either 
10 rockets, 1 1,000-pound bomb, or 2 500-pound bombs. The F4U-7 
weighed 9,835 pounds empty and 17,600 pounds loaded. 
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Other Nations 

The Soviet Union not only supplied vast quantities of equipment to 
the Arab states but also directly participated in combat during the 
War of Attrition. In 1970, Soviets manned Egyptian air defenses, 
and two regiments with 36 Soviet-piloted MiG-21MF interceptors 
each defended Egyptian airspace. The Israel Air Force tried to avoid 
combat with the Soviets for a time, but the Soviets began firing on 
Israeli aircraft. In response, in July 1970 the Israelis ambushed the 
Soviets and shot down 5 MiGs. Soviet pilots using MiG-25R recon- 
naissance aircraft based in Egypt flew high-altitude missions over 
Israeli-controlled territory in 1971, 1972, and 1973. Israel sought to 
intercept these fast aircraft without success. 

Libya did not participate in the Arab-Israeli wars until after 
Muammar Qaddafi seized power in September 1969. Libya had only 
a handful of aircraft in 1969 but immediately ordered 110 Mirage V 
fighters (which had the same capabilities as the Israeli Nesher 
described above). Fifteen of these were two-seat trainers, and 10 
were reconnaissance models. Libya received its first Mirages in 
1971 and transferred 42 to the Egyptian Air Force. Thirty-eight 
Libyan Mirages were still operational during the Yom Kippur War 
and flew 495 sorties with Egyptian pilots. Nine were lost in combat 
and 5 to noncombat causes. 

Algeria deployed two squadrons of MiG-21 fighters and a 
squadron of Su-7B fighter-bombers to Egypt in 1973. These aircraft 
were incorporated into Egyptian units. Morocco deployed a dozen 
American Northrop F-5A fighters to Egypt in mid-1973. These 
fighters defended Egypt and never engaged the Israelis. Pakistan 
sent 16 pilots to fly Egyptian aircraft, and North Korea sent 20 pilots. 

JAMEs D, PERRY 
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Aircraft, Helicopters 

Helicopters are aircraft powered by rotating horizontal blades and 
are commonly called rotary-wing aircraft to distinguish them from 
traditional fixed-wing airplanes. Although the concept of rotary 
aircraft can be traced back to the drawings of Leonardo da Vinci 
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(1452-1519), the first functional models were not created until the 
20th century and did not go into full-scale production until after 
World War II (1939-1945). In the Korean War (1950-1953), heli- 
copters served in a variety of support roles, including reconnais- 
sance, resupply, and battlefield medical evacuation. 

During the Vietnam War (1957-1975), helicopters were em- 
ployed as infantry assault vehicles, facilitating the deployment of 
lightly armed troops at high speed over intermediate distances. The 
Vietnam War also heralded the development of the attack heli- 
copter, an aircraft designed for ground attack and aerial close-fire 
support. The Soviet Union made similar uses of helicopters during 
its invasion of Afghanistan (1979-1989). 

Modern military helicopters are divided into three primary 
classes: transport, ground attack, and observation and command 
and control. Transport helicopters, such as the U.S. UH-1 Iroquois, 
CH-47 Chinook, and UH-60 Black Hawk or the Russian Mi-26 
Halo, are primarily used to ferry troops to and from the battlefield. 
Although they may mount weapons, their armament serves pri- 
marily a defensive function. Attack helicopters are designed specif- 
ically to engage ground targets. The majority of their payload 
capacity is devoted to weapons, and they are designed for greater 
speed and maneuverability than transport helicopters. Many attack 
helicopters, such as the U.S. AH-64 Apache or the Russian Mi-24 
Hind, have an antitank capability. Both are capable of engaging and 
destroying multiple armored vehicles with antitank rockets or mis- 
siles or specially designed Gatling guns. 

Helicopters played only a very limited role in the first three 
decades of Arab-Israeli warfare. During the Israeli War of Inde- 
pendence (1948-1949), the helicopter was an emerging technol- 
ogy, not possessed in significant numbers by any of the belligerents. 
The Israel Defense Forces (IDF) began the war without a single 
combat aircraft, and the warplanes acquired during the fighting 
were of fixed-wing design. None of the Arab participants deployed 
helicopters in a combat capacity during this war. Likewise, during 
the 1956 Suez Crisis, helicopters were not used by the IDF or its 
Egyptian enemies in any attack or transport role. 

During the June 1967 Six-Day War, helicopters started to play 
a role in IDF and Arab operational planning. When the Israeli Air 
Force launched a preemptive strike against Egyptian airfields begin- 
ning on June 5, most of Egypt’s military helicopters were destroyed 
on the ground. Subsequent aerial attacks on Syrian, Jordanian, and 
Iraqi airfields similarly destroyed virtually all other Arab military 
helicopters. These attacks guaranteed that the IDF would enjoy 
air supremacy for the entire war. During the Six-Day War the IDF 
used helicopters primarily for reconnaissance and evacuation of 
wounded troops. 

During the War of Attrition (1967-1970) between Israel and 
Egypt, helicopters became a major element of Israeli operations. 
Although no formal state of war existed between the two nations, 
the uneasy cease-fire declared in 1967 was punctured by a series 
of raids and artillery exchanges across the Suez Canal. Egyptian 
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An Israeli Air Force AH-64 Apache helicopter during an Independence Day demonstration on April 26, 1993. (Tsvika Israeli/Israeli Government Press 


Office) 





artillery greatly outnumbered and generally outclassed the Israeli 
guns, and Egyptian shelling was typically more effective than Israeli 
counterbattery fire. Both sides occasionally mounted raids across 
the canal, sending troops in rubber dinghies to probe enemy forces 
for weaknesses. 

On the night of October 31, 1968, Israeli commandos flown 
on French-built transport helicopters moved more than 200 miles 
into Egyptian territory and assaulted three sites in the Nile River 
Valley. The targets included two Nile bridges, at Qena and Najh 
Hamadi, and an electrical generating station, also at Najh Hamadi. 
The bridges and power station were all destroyed, and the com- 
mandos successfully returned via helicopter to their base in the 
Sinai Peninsula. 

The raid was not only an economic attack upon the Egyptian 
infrastructure but also demonstrated the range and capability of 
Israeli helicopter-borne commando units. The Egyptians initially 
halted their own raids and artillery strikes across the Suez Canal, 
but they also initiated a nationwide militia system to counter sim- 
ilar raids in the future. 

During the same period as the War of Attrition, Israel also faced 
a series of attacks along its eastern borders, carried out by elements 
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of the Jordanian Army, the Iraqi Army, and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO). Much like the combat actions across the Suez 
Canal, operations along the eastern border consisted of raids and 
intermittent shelling of Israeli positions. On March 21, 1968, IDF 
armored units crossed the Jordan River and attacked Karameh, a 
primary staging and headquarters area of the PLO. IDF transport 
helicopters inserted Israeli paratroopers into blocking positions 
outside Karameh to prevent the withdrawal of PLO troops. The 
mobility of Israel’s helicopter-borne infantry surprised the PLO, 
but the blocking force was too small to stop PLO units from escaping 
and consequently isolating the blocking force. 

Back on the Egyptian front, the IDF on September 11, 1969, 
launched a commando raid on the Egyptian radar station at Ras- 
Arab. Helicopter troops attacked the installation, dismantled the 
Soviet-supplied radar equipment, and transported it back to Israeli- 
occupied territory. The successful raid gave Israel and its Western 
allies an important intelligence exploitation opportunity to exam- 
ine state-of-the-art Soviet radar equipment. 

During the 1973 Yom Kippur War, Arab forces attacked the 
Israelis by helicopter for the first time. On the Egyptian front, most 
of the fighting involved direct engagements between armored forces. 
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Neither side used a significant number of helicopters, primarily 
because of the prohibitive air defense environment. On the Israeli 
northern front, however, the initial Syrian assault on Mount Her- 
mon launched on October 6 included a helicopter-borne attack that 
succeeded in capturing key elevated terrain that overlooked the 
entire battlefield. On October 21, however, Israeli paratroopers 
mounted a helicopter assault and retook the same position. 

Both Syria and Israel eventually intervened in the Lebanese Civil 
War that started in 1975. On April 25, 1981, Syrian helicopters 
launched devastating missile attacks against Lebanese Christian 
positions on Mount Lebanon with the intent of annihilating the 
Christian defenders and opening the area to assault by Syrian 
infantry units. A year of intermittent fighting between Israeli and 
Syrian units followed, and on June 6, 1982, Israeli ground troops 
invaded Lebanon. Israel too used ground-attack helicopters in its 
assault. After three weeks ofintense fighting, Israel and Syria agreed 
to a cease-fire. 

Since the 1982 invasion of Lebanon, attack helicopters have 
played an increasingly important role in Israeli operational plan- 
ning. IDF attack helicopters have been used increasingly against 
terrorist targets, both in Lebanon and in the occupied territories. 
In many cases, the Israelis have used attack helicopters to carry 
out targeted killings against individual extremist leaders. Israel has 
been criticized in the world press for such attacks, and the so-called 
precision strikes more often than not result in civilian casualties. 





AU.S. UH-60 Black Hawk helicopter (fop) and an Egyptian H-3 Sea King 
helicopter (bottom) during a joint exercise in Egypt on November 9, 
1980. (U.S. Department of Defense) 
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Most of Israel’s helicopter fleet consists of American-built 
UH-1s, UH-60s, CH-47s, and AH-64s. The venerable Vietnam War- 
era UH-1 Hueys are aging but will probably remain in service for 
many years to come. The largest Arab helicopter fleets in the region 
are maintained by Egypt, Syria, and Saudi Arabia. Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia primarily use American aircraft, including AH-64s, UH-60s, 
and CH-47s. Prior to 1990 almost all of Syria’s helicopters were 
supplied by the Soviet Union, but in the post-Soviet era the Syrians 
have had difficulty procuring modern equipment and maintaining 
their helicopter fleet. Other military forces in the region, including 
Bahrain, Kuwait, and the United Arab Emirates, maintain smaller 
fleets of attack and transport helicopters. The United States is by far 
the largest current exporter of military helicopters to the region. 

Paut J. SPRINGER 
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Aircraft, Kfir Fighter 


Multiuse Israeli-built jet combat aircraft. The Israeli Kfir (lion cub) 
owes its existence to an angry President Charles de Gaulle of France 
terminating the French defense relationship with Israel following 
the latter’s decision for a preventive war with its Arab neighbors in 
1967. France terminated its contract to supply Israel with Dassault 
Mirage V fighters in 1968 even though Israel had already paid for 
the aircraft. Covertly acquiring blueprints and key components 
from a French Mirage coproduction facility in Switzerland, Israel 
Aircraft Industries (IAI) initiated a high priority program to pro- 
duce an indigenous Israeli fighter based on the acquired materials 
and the past Israeli experience and collaboration with Dassault. The 
Kfir was the result. 

Essentially a Mirage V modified to incorporate Israeli avionics 
and the U.S. Pratt & Whitney J-79 turbojet engine, the Kfir employs 
a forward canard mounted above the air intake to enhance its low- 
speed maneuverability. First flown in June 1973, the initial C-1 
model saw only limited production (27 aircraft) that year. The 
improved C-2 entered service in 1976. It had superior electronics, 
including better electronic countermeasures equipment, improved 
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Israeli-manufactured Kfir single-seat Mach 2.3 combat aircraft, shown in 1975. (Moshe Milner/Israeli Government Press Office) 





maneuverability, and a better thrust-to-weigh ratio and lift body 
design. The final version, the C-7 variant, has a more powerful 
engine, smart-weapons capability, provision for in-flight refueling, 
heads-up display (HUD), and hands-on throttle and stick (HOTAS) 
controls. Significantly, despite an increase in takeoff weight, it 
enjoys an even better thrust-to-weight ratio over its predecessors. 
Top speed remains at Mach 2.3. Equally adept at air-to-air and air- 
to-surface missions, the Kfir was a key element in Israel’s ability to 
maintain air superiority over its Arab opponents during the limited 
conflicts and aerial engagements, particularly against Syria, during 
the 1980s and early 1990s. 

Equipped with a pair of 30-mm cannon and carrying a mix 
of infrared air-to-air and surface-to-air missiles, the single-seat, 
multirole-capable Kfir C-7 is one of the 20th century’s most versa- 
tile and effective combat aircraft. It can carry up to 13,415 pounds of 
ordnance and has a combat radius of some 800 miles and a service 
ceiling of 59,000 feet. 

The K fir saw service as an opposition aircraft with the U.S. Navy 
and the U.S. Marine Corps inthe 1990s. The TC-2 K fir is a two-seater 
trainer. In all, more than 100 Kfirs were manufactured. Still in serv- 
ice with Israeli forces, the Kfir has gradually given way to the more 
modern and effective General Dynamics F-16 Fighting Falcon and 
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McDonnell-Douglas F-15 Eagle aircraft provided by the United 
States. However, the Kfir’s canard design can now be seen in late- 
model French, Swedish, and Russian aircraft designs. Israel has 
exported the Kfir to Colombia, Ecuador, and the United States. 
Cari OTIS SCHUSTER 
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Aircraft, Lavi Fighter-Bomber 
Israeli fighter-bomber aircraft. The Lavi was part of an ambitious 
Israeli attempt to end its dependency on foreign-built attack air- 
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Aircraft mechanics work on the prototype model of the Lavi fighter-bomber at the Israel Aircraft Industries facility at Lod on February 2, 1985. (Herard 


Reogorodetzki/Israeli Government Press Office) 





craft. Planned and preliminarily developed by Israel Aircraft Indus- 
tries (IAI) during the 1970s, the Israelis formally launched the Lavi 
project in February 1980. The first prototype aircraft flew in Decem- 
ber 1986. 

The Lavi was a single-passenger aircraft designed principally to 
replace the U.S.-supplied Douglas A-4 Skyhawk. A two-seat version 
was also built in prototype and could be used for training purposes. 
A small but highly advanced jet, the Lavi was designed as a multi- 
purpose aircraft to conduct a variety of short- to medium-range 
ground support missions and to serve as a fighter. The plane’s 
avionics were among the most advanced in the world, and the jet 
was capable of carrying a wide array of weapons systems. 

On August 30, 1987, however, the Israeli government, with De- 
fense Minister Yitzhak Rabin in the lead, scuttled the Lavi project in 
a narrow cabinet vote. The government opted for the less-expensive 
solution of continuing to purchase needed aircraft from the United 
States. 

In addition to concerns over runaway costs, the decision to 
abandon the Lavi project also stemmed from increasing diplomatic 
friction between Israel and the United States. Through intense lob- 
bying efforts during the early 1980s, Israel and its associated inter- 
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est groups managed to convince politicians in Washington to approve 
modifications to the policies directing the flow of U.S. aid to the 
country. Funds usually earmarked for the purchase of American- 
manufactured military hardware were instead diverted to finance 
the construction of the Lavi and the procurement of sensitive U.S. 
technologies for completion of the project. Such unprecedented sup- 
port for Israel, a country that had invaded Lebanon in 1982, dam- 
aged the image of the United States throughout the Middle East. 
More seriously, Israel’s access to cutting-edge technology and 
its plans to market the Lavi internationally to cover the spiraling costs 
raised serious concerns that U.S. advancements in aeronautic and 
avionics might fall into the hands of unfriendly governments. 
JONAS KAUFFELDT 
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Aircraft, Reconnaissance 

Israel and opposing Arab states have employed three types of 
manned aerial reconnaissance techniques since 1947. The first is 
visual reconnaissance and involves the use of aircraft immediately 
over the battlefield to provide real-time observation of friendly and 
enemy force movements. Such aircraft typically fly at slow speeds 
to allow pilots to physically observe the battlefield. 

The second type is electronic and signals reconnaissance air- 
craft. These planes carry sophisticated equipment to gather the 
electronic emissions from enemy communications and surveillance 
hardware. The third typeis represented by aircraft equipped for tac- 
tical photographic reconnaissance. These are the most common type 
of reconnaissance aircraft that have been employed in the Arab- 
Israeli wars. Such aircraft are usually fighters or light bombers that 
have been specially modified to carry cameras to photograph enemy 
troop dispositions, fortifications, and other fixed sites. In addition 
to manned aircraft, both Israel and Egypt have also flown unmanned 
remotely piloted aircraft, or unmanned aerial vehicles (UAVs), for 
tactical photo reconnaissance. 


Arab Reconnaissance Aircraft 

Egypt was the only Arab nation to fly dedicated reconnaissance 
aircraft during the War of Israeli Independence (1948-1949). The 
Egyptians flew three types of aircraft in a reconnaissance role. For 
general visual reconnaissance missions, they operated British 
aircraft, the Avro Anson Mk.I and the de Havilland Dove. The two- 
engine Anson was a World War II-era British maritime reconnais- 
sance aircraft. It had a maximum speed of 188 miles per hour 
(mph), a ceiling of 19,000 feet, and a range of 790 miles. The Dove, 
a small two-engine transport aircraft, entered Egyptian service at 
the end of the war. It hada top speed of 202 mph, a ceiling of 20,000 
feet, and a range of 1,070 miles. For tactical photographic recon- 
naissance, Egypt used the Supermarine Spitfire. This aircraft, orig- 
inally provided to Egypt by the British during World War II, was the 
Spitfire Mark IX. It had a maximum speed of 408 mph, a ceiling of 
44,000 feet, and a range of 434 miles. 

The Egyptian Air Force underwent major transformation be- 
tween 1949 and 1956. The Egyptians could have employed any of 
their aircraft in the visual reconnaissance role. However, it is not 
clear if any of their planes had been modified for tactical photo 
duties. The Egyptian order of battle included Gloster Meteor fight- 
ers, which were used for photo reconnaissance by other countries. 
The twin-engine Meteor had a maximum speed of 598 mph, a ceil- 
ing of 43,000 feet, and a range of 980 miles. Israel flew them in 
reconnaissance missions during the 1956 Suez Crisis. 

During the 1967 Six-Day War, the Soviet-built Mikoyen-Gurevich 
MiG-21 (NATO designation Fishbed) was the most advanced fighter 
of the Egyptian, Syrian, and Iraqi Air Forces. The MiG-21 had a 
maximum speed of 1,385 mph, a ceiling of 62,336 feet, and a range 
of 600 miles. The Israeli Air Force carried out a preemptive strike 
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to begin the war, in the process destroying more than 75 percent of 
opposing Arab aircraft in the opening days. Very few Arab fighters 
managed to penetrate Israeli fighter defenses, and it is not known 
if any of these were MiG-21 photo-reconnaissance aircraft. 

The MiG-21 continued as the primary Egyptian photo- 
reconnaissance aircraft during the 1970s so-called War of Attrition 
between Israel and Egypt and for Egypt and Syria in the 1973 Yom 
Kippur War. It carried its cameras in an external pod. Later, these 
aircraft were specifically modified to house an internal camera 
array. In October 1971, Soviet MiG-25s (NATO designation Foxbat) 
arrived in Egypt, and these flew photo-reconnaissance missions 
over Israeli-controlled territory until 1972. Israeli fighters were 
unable to catch this fast Soviet aircraft. It had a top speed of 1,849 
mph, a ceiling of 80,000 feet, and a range of 901 miles. The MiG-25s 
were officially on loan to Egypt. They carried Egyptian markings 
but were flown by Soviet pilots. 

In 1982 Israeli and Syrian forces fought one another during 
Operation PEACE FOR GALILEE, Israel’s invasion of southern Leb- 
anon. Syrian pilots flew the Mig-25R, acquired in 1975, for photo 
reconnaissance. 


Israeli Reconnaissance Aircraft 

The fledgling Israeli Air Force flew a greater variety of aircraft than 
its Arab neighbors during its War for Independence. In the visual 
reconnaissance role, Israel tasked many types of aircraft, includ- 
ing the Autocrat RWD series, Taylorcraft J-2, and Auster AOP-5. All 
three of these aircraft types were small transport planes that were 
also used for light bombing. The Israelis used a single ex-British de 
Havilland Mosquito as their principal tactical photographic recon- 
naissance aircraft. The twin-engine Mosquito had a crew of two, a 
maximum speed of 425 mph, a ceiling of 36,000 feet, and a range 
of 3,500 miles. Israel acquired additional Mosquito aircraft after 
the war. The Mosquito remained Israel’s primary long-range tacti- 
cal reconnaissance aircraft until the acquisition of British Gloster 
Meteor jets after 1953. 

The British and French operated their own reconnaissance air- 
craft during the brief Suez Crisis. The British flew the excellent two- 
jet engine English Electric Canberra aircraft from their bases on 
Cyprus. It had a maximum speed of 541 mph, a ceiling of 48,000 
feet, and a range of 806 miles. Syrian fighters (some sources claim 
they were flown by Soviet pilots) downed a Canberra operating 
over Syrian territory during the campaign. France flew the Ameri- 
can Republic RF-84 from Cyprus as its reconnaissance aircraft. This 
single-engine jet aircraft was a modified Republic F-84 Thunder- 
streak. Ithad a maximum speed of 620 mph, a ceiling of 46,000 feet, 
and a range of 2,200 miles. 

In the 1967 war, the French Sud Aviation Vautour was the pri- 
mary Israeli photo-reconnaissance aircraft. Israel acquired these 
from France in 1957. The twin-engine Vautour had a maximum 
speed of 660 mph, a ceiling of 50,000 feet, anda range of 1,800 miles. 
Although primarily a light bomber, it performed well in the photo- 
reconnaissance role until phased out of service in 1971. 
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The Israeli Air Force began converting from the Vautour to the 
delta-wing Dassault Mirage III during this period. The latter was 
the photo-reconnaissance version of the French Mirage III fighter/ 
light bomber. It had a maximum speed of 1,460 mph, a ceiling of 
75,460 feet, and a range of 746 miles. Also, in 1969 Israel acquired 
its first 6 McDonnell Douglas RF-4E Phantom photo-reconnaissance 
aircraft and immediately began using them over Egyptian airspace. 
The Phantom had a maximum speed of 1,450 mph, a ceiling of 
71,000 feet, and a range of 1,841 miles. Between 1970 and 1971, the 
U.S. Air Force loaned Israel 2 RF-4C photo-reconnaissance aircraft 
to augment the other planes. Israel flew these planes during the 1973 
Yom Kippur War. The success of this plane was evident by Israel’s 
order for 6 additional RF-4C aircraft in 1977. Israel eventually oper- 
ated 21 of these reconnaissance aircraft. During Operation PEACE 
FOR GALILEE, Israel’s 1982 invasion of southern Lebanon, Syrian 
pilots reportedly downed an RE-4E over Lebanon. Israel also oper- 
ated an electronics and signals reconnaissance unit with Grumman 
twin-turboprop OV-1 Mohawks, which had a speed of 289 mph, a 
ceiling of 25,000 feet, anda range of 1,200 miles; Beechcraft RU-21J 
Utes; and Lockheed turboprop four-engine EC-130E Hercules air- 
craft, which had a speed of 374 mph, a ceiling of 33,000 feet, anda 
range of 4,894 miles. Israel has employed a modified Boeing 707 air- 
liner as a signals-reconnaissance asset against the Syrians since the 
early 1980s. 
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Aircraft, Transport 
Transport aircraft move personnel, supplies, and weapons when 
speed is required or when ground or sea transport is difficult or 
impossible. Strategic airlift uses large aircraft to move troops and 
cargo over intercontinental distances. Tactical airlift employs smaller 
aircraft to move troops and cargo within a theater of operations. In 
the Arab-Israeli wars, the United States and the Soviet Union used 
strategic transports to resupply their client states. Israel and its 
Arab opponents primarily employed tactical airlift because of the 
relatively small area of operations. 

Airlift is essential to U.S. power projection. For example, in 
October 1973 during the Yom Kippur War, U.S. Air Force C-5 and 
C-141 transports flew 566 missions to Israel and delivered 22,305 
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tons of critically needed tanks, ammunition, and supplies. The Arabs 
used American-made transports for some time after 1948 but gen- 
erally procured Soviet transports after 1955. Israel has primarily 
used American-manufactured transports. A plethora of American- 
made transport aircraft have been used in the Arab-Israeli wars 
since 1948. 

Boeing 707. The four-turbofan 707-320 carries up to 215 passen- 
gers or 63,380 pounds of cargo. It cruises at 605 miles per hour 
(mph) and has a 39,000-foot ceiling and a 5,755-mile range. Israel 
purchased 29 707-320 airliners beginning in 1973 and converted 
them to transports, tankers, and intelligence aircraft. 

Lockheed C-5 Galaxy. The U.S. Air Force operated 126 C-5 
acquired between 1969 and 1989. Each carried 270,000 pounds of 
cargo, including 73 passengers anda tank or armored fighting vehi- 
cle. They have four turbofans, a 500-mph cruising speed, a 41,000- 
foot ceiling, and a 2,473-mile unrefueled range. 

Lockheed C-130 Hercules. Lockheed built more than 8,000 of 
these four-turboprop tactical transports in more than 40 variants 
from 1956 onward. Many foreign nations operate the C-130. Israel 
acquired 13 C-130E and 11 C-130H Hercules from 1971 to 1976. 
Four C-130H serve as tankers, and 2 C-130E serve as electronic 
intelligence aircraft. The C-130E has a cruising speed of 368 mph, a 
ceiling of 23,000 feet, and a range with a 45,000-pound maximum 
payload of 2,422 miles. The C-130H has a cruising speed of374 mph, 
aceiling of 33,000 feet, and a range with a 36,000-pound maximum 
payload of 2,356 miles. 

The following American-built transports are no longer in U.S. 
service, but some still operate in Middle Eastern air forces. 

Beech C-45 Expeditor. Beech produced this twin-engine trans- 
port from 1937 to 1970, including 4,000 C-45 models from 1940 to 
1945. The Expeditor carried eight passengers and cruised at 185 mph 
with a 21,400-foot ceiling and 1,530-mile range. Syria used four from 
1949 to 1974. 

Boeing 377 Stratocruiser. This late-1940s’ design served as an 
airliner, military transport, and tanker (377/C-97/KC-97). Israel 
purchased five Stratocruisers from Pan Am Airlines in 1962 and 
converted them to military transports. Some were later converted 
into tankers. All were retired in 1978. Stratocruisers had four piston 
engines. They carried 96 troops or 20,000 pounds of cargo. Cruise 
speed was 300 mph with a 30,200-foot ceiling and 4,300-mile range. 

Curtiss C-46 Commando. Curtiss built 3,182 Commandos from 
1942 to 1945. The C-46 had two piston engines. It carried 50 pas- 
sengers and had a 173-mph cruising speed, a 24,500-foot ceiling, 
and a 3,150-mile range. Israel operated 5 from 1948 to 1949. Egypt 
operated 10 from 1945 to 1957. 

Douglas DC-5. Douglas built only five DC-5 airliners. Israel used 
one during 1948-1949. The DC-5 had two piston engines and car- 
ried 22 passengers. It cruised at 202 mph and had a 23,700-foot ceil- 
ing and a 1,600-mile range. 

Douglas C-47 Skytrain. Douglas built 10,123 Skytrains after 1935. 
Some still remain in service today. The commercial version of the 
C-47 was the widely used DC-3. The C-47, with two piston engines, 
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AUS. C-141 Starlifter aircraft in flight on October 22, 1973. (Fritz Cohen/Israeli Government Press Office) 





carried 28 troops or 6,000 pounds of cargo. Cruising speed was 207 
mph with a 23,200-foot ceiling and 2,125-mile range. Israel 
acquired 34 of these aircraft from 1948 to 1960 and retired them in 
2001. Egypt operated 20 from 1945 to 1972. Syria used 6 from 1949 
into the 1970s. Jordan owned 4 from 1966 to 1977. 

Douglas C-54 Skymaster. Douglas manufactured 1,170 Sky- 
masters during World War II. The C-54 had four piston engines and 
carried 50 passengers. It had a 227-mph cruising speed, a 22,300- 
foot ceiling, and a 2,500-mile range. Israel used one from 1948 to 
1949. 

Lockheed Lodestar. Lockheed built only a few hundred Lode- 
stars during World War II. Lodestars had two piston engines and 
carried 14 passengers. They had a 218-mph maximum speed, a 
20,400-foot ceiling, and an 1,800-mile range. Israel used one during 
1948-1949, and Egypt used one during 1950-1951. 

Lockheed Hudson. Lockheed began building this variant of the 
Super Electra for Britain in 1939. Israel operated two during 1948- 
1949. Hudsons carried 12 passengers. They had two piston engines, 
a246-mph maximum speed, a 25,000-foot ceiling, and a 1,960-mile 
range. 

Lockheed Constellation. Lockheed built 846 Constellations from 
1943 to 1956. In military service they were designated the C-121. 
They were quickly superseded by jet airliners in the early 1950s. 
They carried 60-100 passengers. They had four turbo-compound 
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engines, a 354-mph cruising speed, a 25,000-foot ceiling, and a 
5,400-mile range. Israel used three in 1948 and gave them to El Al, 
the Israeli-owned airline, in 1951. 

Lockheed C-141 Starlifter. The U.S. Air Force acquired 284 Star- 
lifters from 1964 to 1982, retiring the last in 2006. The C-141B car- 
ried 200 troops, 155 paratroops, 103 litters, or 68,725 pounds of 
cargo. With four turbofans, C-141 cruising speed was 500 mph, 
ceiling was 41,000 feet, and unrefueled range was 2,500 miles. 

Antonov An-2. The Soviet Union and Poland built more than 
17,000 of these single-engine transports from 1947 to 1992. The 
An-2 carried 12 passengers or 2,733 pounds of cargo and had a 115- 
mph cruising speed, a 14,425-foot ceiling, and a 560-mile range. 
Egypt operated 10 from 1955 to 1999, and Iraq used 20 from 1959 
to 1990. 

Antonov An-12. The Soviets produced some 900 An-12 aircraft 
between 1957 and 1973. The An-12 somewhat resembled the C-130. 
With four turboprops, it carried 90 troops or 44,000 pounds of 
cargo. It had a 342-mph cruising speed, a 33,465-foot ceiling, and 
a2,113-mile range. Egypt operated 34 from 1956 to 1997, Syria flew 
6 from 1975 to 1991, Iraq used 12 from 1962 to 1990. 

Antonov An-22. The An-22is an enlarged twin-tail An-12. Sixty- 
five were produced between 1965 and 1976. Some remain in service 
in Russia today. It has four turboprops and carries 180,000 pounds 
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of cargo and 29 passengers. The An-22 has a maximum speed of 460 
mph, a ceiling of 24,600 feet, and a range of 3,100 miles. 

Antonov An-24. The twin-turboprop An-24 carried 44 troops. 
Its cruise speed was 280 mph, and it had a 27,560-foot ceiling and 
a 342-mile range. Egypt operated 3 from 1971 to 1994, Syria flew 5 
from 1979 to 1998, and Iraq used 11 from 1969 to 1990. 

Antonov An-26. The twin-turboprop An-26 carried 40 troops. 
Its cruise speed was 270 mph, and it had a 26,575-foot ceiling and 
a 559-mile range. Syria used 6 from 1979 onward, and Iraq flew 10 
from 1973 to 1990. 

Ilyushin I-14. This twin piston engine transport carried 25 pas- 
sengers. Maximum speed was 259 mph, and it had a 24,280-foot 
ceiling and an 811-mile range. Egypt operated 70 of these planes 
from 1955 to 1994, Syria used 16 from 1957 to 1998, and Iraq oper- 
ated 13 from 1958 to 1990. 

Ilyushin II-18. The I-18 had four turboprops and carried 75 pas- 
sengers. It cruised at 419 mph and had a 25,250-foot ceiling and a 
2,299-mile range. Syria operated 5 from 1972 to 1998. 

Ilyushin I-76. Still in production, the I]-76 somewhat resembles 
the C-141. Ithas four turbofans and carries 88,185 pounds of cargo. 
Cruising speed is 497 mph, and the aircraft has a 50,850-foot ceiling 
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and a 2,265-mile range. Syria purchased four in 1980 and still flies 
them. 

Yakovlev Yak-40. The Yak-40 has three turbofans and carries 32 
passengers. It cruises at 342 mph and has a 22,965-foot ceiling and 
a 901-mile range. Syria operated eight from 1976 onward. 

Tupolev Tu-124. The twin-turbofan Tu-124 carried 44 passen- 
gers. It had a 603 mph maximum speed, a 38,285-foot ceiling, and 
a 758-mile range. Iraq operated two from 1965 to 1990. 

Tupolev Tu-143. The twin-turbofan Tu-143B-3 carries 72 pas- 
sengers. It has a cruising speed of 550 mph, a ceiling of 39,010 feet, 
and a range of 1,174 miles. Syria operated five from 1983 onward. 

Other transports not built specifically by the Americans and 
Soviets were also employed during the Arab-Israeli wars and in- 
cluded the following. 

Airspeed Ambassador. British-based Airspeed built only 20 of 
these twin-piston-engine transports in 1947. They carried 47 pas- 
sengers and hada cruising speed of 312 mph, a ceiling of 36,089 feet, 
and a range of 550 miles. Jordan used three from 1959 to 1963. 

Dornier Do-28D Skyservant. Israel purchased six of these twin- 
piston-engine transports from West Germany in 1975 and retired 
them in 1997. Skyservants carried 13 passengers or 2,205 pounds 





A Soviet AN-12 transport aircraft, photographed on December 23, 1985. (U.S. Department of Defense) 
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of cargo. They cruised at 202 mph and had a 25,195-foot ceiling and 
a 399-mile range. 

Handley Page Hastings. Britain operated 147 Hastings from 1947 
to 1968. Each plane carried 30 paratroops or 50 troops. With four 
radial engines, cruising speed was 302 mph. The ceiling was 26,500 
feet, and the range was 1,690 miles. During the 1956 Suez Crisis, 
they dropped British paratroops on Port Said. 

Israel Aircraft Industries Arava. The Israeli Air Force operated 
10 Aravas from 1973 to 1997. Twin-piston-engine Aravas carried 
19 passengers or 5,184 pounds of cargo. They cruised at 193 mph 
and had a 25,000-foot ceiling and a 161-mile range. 

Junkers Ju-52. Syria acquired seven examples of this workhorse 
German transport of World War II in 1949, using them until 1953. 
The Ju-52, with three piston engines, carried 18 troops. It hada 171- 
mph maximum speed, a 19,360-foot ceiling, and a 808-mile range. 

Noorduyn Norseman. Israel used 20 Canadian-built Norsemen 
in 1948 and retired them in 1950. With a single piston engine, the 
Norseman carried 8 passengers. It had a 155-mph cruising speed, 
a 17,000-foot ceiling, anda 1,150-mile range. 

Nord N.2501 Noratlas. France’s Nord Aviation built 425 Norat- 
las transports from 1951 to 1961. Israel bought 24 in 1955 and 
retired them in 1976. They carried 15,000 pounds of cargo or 45 
paratroops. The Noratlas had two piston engines, cruised at 273 
mph, and had a 24,605-foot ceiling and an 1,864-mile range. During 
the Suez Crisis, Israeli Noratlas dropped Israeli paratroops in the 
Sinai, while French Noratlas based in Cyprus dropped French para- 
troopers on Port Said. 

Vickers Valetta. Britain operated 211 Valetta C.1 aircraft, 11 C.2 
aircraft, and 40 T.3 twin-engine transports from 1947 to 1968. Valet- 
tas carried 34 troops, 20 paratroops, or 12,050 pounds of cargo. 
They had a maximum speed of 258 mph, a 21,500-foot ceiling, and 
a 1,460-mile range. During the Suez Crisis, they dropped British 
paratroops on Port Said. 
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Airpower, Role in the Arab-Israeli Wars 

Airpower played an exceptionally important role in the Arab-Israeli 
wars during 1948-1982. Israel, a small country surrounded by much 
more populous and territorially larger enemies, could not afford to 
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maintain large military forces, allow wars to be fought on its soil, or 
engage in long wars. Israel relied on rapid mobilization, offensive 
action with armored forces, and fighting short, decisive campaigns 
on enemy soil. Air superiority was essential to this strategy, for it 
shielded both the Israeli population and armed forces from enemy 
attack. Air superiority also permitted Israeli Air Force (IAF) aircraft 
to support friendly ground forces and interdict enemy rear areas 
while at the same denying these capabilities to enemy air forces. 
Throughout this period, the IAF consistently stressed high levels of 
training for pilots and ground crews. In the opinion of many impar- 
tial observers, IAF personnel were the best trained in the world. 

Before 1967, Israel primarily used British and French aircraft, 
but afterward it increasingly relied on U.S. aircraft. Generally speak- 
ing, the IAF preferred multirole fighters rather than specialized air- 
craft for different tasks such as air superiority and close air support. 

Egypt, Syria, and Iraq employed Soviet equipment and doctrine. 
In consequence, Arab air forces emphasized air support of friendly 
ground operations. Arab pilots were not as well trained as those 
of Israel and could not compete with Israeli pilots in aerial combat 
or in delivering ordnance against enemy ground targets. The Soviet 
Union did provide the Arab states with large numbers of excellent 
fighter aircraft. Indeed, Arab fighter aircraft were not notably infe- 
rior to Israeli aircraft until Israel received advanced U.S. fighter air- 
craft in 1969. 

Airpower played only a marginal role in 1948. When Israel pro- 
claimed its independence, Egypt, Syria, Jordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
and Lebanon immediately invaded. Their forces greatly outnum- 
bered those of Israel and were much better equipped. Initially Israel 
had only light training aircraft adapted for ground attack and trans- 
ports. However, despite an arms embargo, Israel obtained about 
150 aircraft by the end of 1948. Israeli aircraft included the Super- 
marine Spitfire IX, the North American P-51D Mustang, the Avia 
S-199 (a Czech variant of the Messerschmitt Bf-109G), the Bristol 
Beaufighter, and the Boeing B-17G Flying Fortress. 

Egypt began the war with about 130 aircraft but could not keep 
many aircraft operational. Egypt primarily employed Fiat G.55, 
Macchi C.205, and Spitfire V and IX fighters; Douglas C-47 trans- 
ports; and Avro Anson bombers. 

Initially Egypt enjoyed air superiority, and its aircraft constantly 
attacked Tel Aviv. Israel checked the Arab advance on the ground, 
with Israeli air attacks against ground forces behind Arab frontlines 
playing a minor role. Israeli aircraft began shooting down intruding 
Arab aircraft and launched small raids on Amman and Damascus. 

In October 1948, Israel attacked Egyptian forces in the Negev 
Desert. IAF surprise strikes on Egyptian air bases in the Sinai 
destroyed a number of Egyptian planes on the ground and gave 
Israel control of the air. The IAF primarily flew air superiority and 
interdiction missions rather than providing close air support to 
friendly troops in contact with the enemy. A truce was declared in 
January 1949. 

In 1953, Major General Dan Tolkovsky assumed command of 
the IAF. Tolkovsky believed that given its limited resources, Israel 
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Israeli Air Force pilot Mordechai Hod and his navigator in front of their Canadian-built Noorduyn Norseman aircraft, July 1, 1949. (Zoltan Kluger/Israeli 


Government Press Office) 





needed multipurpose aircraft and pilots who could perform every 
kind of mission. This philosophy guided IAF aircraft purchases for 
more than 50 years. Tolkovsky introduced highly rigorous pilot 
standards and emphasized fluid tactics, dogfighting, and individ- 
ual initiative. Israeli pilots frequently practiced dogfighting and 
ground-attack skills. Tolkovsky demanded that ground crews 
maintain high aircraft serviceability levels, and he insisted on con- 
stant practice in refueling and arming aircraft. As a result, Israeli 
aircraft could typically fly more than four times as many sorties per 
day as each Arab aircraft. 

Beginning in the mid-1950s, the Soviets trained and equipped 
the Arab air forces. Soviet doctrine relied on ground controllers vec- 
toring interceptors to make a single hit-and-run pass at an enemy. 
Arab pilots received very little flying training hours per month, 
participated in few realistic exercises, and were untrained in the 
dynamic, close-quarters dogfighting in which the Israelis excelled. 
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The fighting in October 1956 during the Suez Crisis emerged 
from an Anglo-French-Israeli conspiracy that would see Israeli 
forces strike deep into the Sinai, allowing the United Kingdom and 
France to intervene militarily to protect the Suez Canal. Israel pro- 
posed a surprise low-altitude attack on the Egyptian Air Force, but 
the British and French rejected this plan. While Israeli ground 
forces invaded the Sinai, Israeli pilots defended Israel, supported 
the army, and remained well clear of the canal. 

In 1956 Egypt had hundreds of aircraft capable of reaching 
Israel, including 120 Soviet Mikoyan-Gurevich MiG-15 and MiG-17 
jet fighters (which were superior to most Israeli fighters at the time), 
50 Soviet Ilyushin Il-28 jet bombers, and 84 British Gloster Meteor 
and de Havilland Vampire fighters. Unfortunately, only about 80 
of these aircraft were operational, including 30 MiGs and 12 II-28s, 
partly because pilots were still in training but mainly because of 
maintenance and repair problems. 
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Israel had 136 operational aircraft. Its jet fighter force consisted 
of 16 Dassault Mystére IVAs, 22 Dassault Ouragans and 16 Gloster 
Meteors. Israel used 29 P-51D Mustangs and 13 de Havilland Mos- 
quitos for ground-attack missions. Fearing that Egypt might bomb 
its cities, Israel convinced the French to station 36 Mystére IVA and 
18 Republic F-84F Thunderchief interceptors in Israel. However, 
this fear proved groundless. 

The campaign began with an Israeli paradrop in the Sinai. 
Egyptian fighters did not intercept it but later attacked the para- 
troops on the ground to no great effect. With superior Israeli pilots, 
even obsolete Ouragan fighters bested Egyptian MiG-15s in aerial 
combat. Egyptian aircraft generally avoided combat, and air-to-air 
encounters were few. In total, the Israelis lost a single Piper Cub liai- 
son aircraft to enemy aircraft and 14 other aircraft to ground fire 
while shooting down 10 Egyptian jets. The IAF conducted few close 
air support missions, but Israeli air interdiction caused numerous 
Egyptian crews to abandon their vehicles intact. 

Soon after Israel attacked, British and French aircraft struck 
Egyptian air bases, and British and French forces invaded Egypt. 
Egyptian aircraft did not contest these actions, but American pres- 
sure forced Britain, France, and Israel to withdraw. 

After the Suez Crisis, the Soviets replaced destroyed Egyptian 
equipment. By 1967, Egypt had some 450 jet aircraft, including 120 


MiG-21s, 80 MiG-19s, 150 MiG-15/17s, 30 Sukhoi Su-7B fighter- 
bombers, 30 Tupolev Tu-16 bombers, and 40 Ilyushin II-28 bombers. 
In addition, Egypt had more than 1,000 antiaircraft guns and 160 
SA-2 surface-to-air missiles (SAMs). Syriahad 150 aircraft, including 
36 MiG-21s, 90 MiG-17s, and 6 II-28s, while Jordan had 22 
Hawker Hunter and 6 Lockheed F-104 Starfighter fighters. The 
delta-wing MiG-21, an advanced Soviet fighter, was superior to 
anything in Israel’s inventory, but Israeli pilots’ skill enabled them 
to defeat MiG-21s while flying inferior aircraft. Israel also benefited 
from the flight by an Iraqi defector of his MiG-21 to Israel in 1966, 
allowing the LAF to analyze its strengths and weaknesses. 

In June 1967, Israel had 72 Dassault Mirage IIICs, 18 Dassault 
Super Mysteéres, 50 Mystere IVAs, 40 Ouragans, 25 Vautour IIAs, 
and 76 Fouga Magister trainers (which could also be used for ground 
attack). Only the Mirages and Super Mystéres were truly modern 
fighters, although the Vautours, considered underpowered and 
obsolete in 1967, performed effectively in the hands of skilled pilots. 

Israel’s plan entailed preemptive destruction of the Egyptian 
and Syrian Air Forces and occupation of the Sinai, Gaza Strip, West 
Bank, and Golan Heights. The IAF sought to destroy Egyptian 
aircraft on the ground and to destroy runways using surprise low- 
altitude daylight attacks. To destroy runways, the IAF developed 
special rocket-propelled bombs that plunged deep into the earth 





MiG-21 jet fighter flown to Israel by an Iraqi Air Force captain who had taken off near Baghdad and defected; photographed on August 16, 1966. (Moshe 
Milner/Israeli Government Press Office) 
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and cratered the concrete from beneath. The Israelis decided to 
crush the stronger Egyptians first with an all-out effort and then 
turn on Syria rather than splitting the LAF for two weaker simulta- 
neous blows. 

On June 5, 1967, virtually the entire IAF struck Egypt as the 
Egyptian pilots were having breakfast. The Israeli aircraft flew 
below radar coverage and approached from an unexpected direc- 
tion. For three hours, Israeli fighters pounded Egyptian air bases 
and other installations. The first targets were the MiG-21s, to ensure 
air superiority, and Tu-16 and [I-28 bombers that might strike 
Israel. Rapid sortie generation was crucial, and Israeli ground crews 
got aircraft back in the air within 10-15 minutes. Most of Egypt’s 
aircraft were destroyed on the ground. The few aircraft that man- 
aged to take off were quickly shot down or crashed when they could 
not find an undamaged base at which to land. The Israelis suffered 
no losses. 

In the early afternoon, Syrian and Jordanian aircraft raided 
Israel, inflicting little damage. The IAF responded with strikes on 
airfields in Jordan and Syria. In one day, the Egyptian and Syrian 
air forces were crippled, and Jordan’s small air force was annihi- 
lated. The three Arab states lost nearly 400 aircraft, while 25 air 
bases were put out ofaction. Israel lost 19 aircraft, mainly to ground 
fire, and it maintained air superiority for the remainder of the war. 

The Israeli Army quickly advanced into the Sinai, routing the 
Egyptian Army and securing the peninsula within four days. The 
IAF supported the ground campaign primarily with interdiction 
attacks on enemy logistical nets, rear-area formations, and retreat- 
ing Arab forces. The Israeli Army, not the IAF, destroyed most of 
Egypt’s combat vehicles. The value of Israeli air superiority in the 
1967 Six-Day War was clear. Egyptian aircraft flew 150 ground- 
attack sorties but had little effect on the Israeli Army, while Israeli 
aircraft punished Egyptian forces with 965 ground-attack sorties. 

The Israeli Army also defeated Jordanian troops in the West 
Bank. Again, the IAF’s principal role was interdiction. Relatively 
few sorties struck Jordanian units in contact with Israeli forces, and 
aircraft caused only 3 percent of Jordanian tank losses. The IAF 
prevented Jordanian aircraft from attacking the Israeli Army and 
Jordanian units from reinforcing Jerusalem and mauled Jordanian 
units as they retreated. 

After defeating Egypt and Jordan, Israel turned on Syria. Intense 
IAF attacks—amounting to more than 1,000 sorties—against 
Syrian ground forces on June 9 enabled the Israeli Army to evict a 
numerically superior Syrian force from excellent defensive terrain 
on the Golan Heights while suffering only minimal casualties itself. 
In total, in June 1967 the Arabs probably lost more than 450 aircraft, 
58 of them in aerial combat. Israel lost perhaps 45 aircraft (35 to 
ground fire and 10 to aerial combat). 

Egypt prosecuted the War of Attrition from 1967 to 1970. Egypt- 
ian forces avoided major ground combat while inflicting continual 
Israeli casualties with commando raids, artillery fire, and air strikes. 
Meanwhile, the Soviet Union rebuilt the shattered Arab forces, and 
the Israelis received American aircraft. 
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By June 1968, Egyptian strength reached 110 MiG-21s, 80 MiG- 
19s, 120 MiG-15/17s, 40 Su-7Bs, and 50 Il-28 and Tu-16 bombers. 
Syrian strength increased to 60 MiG-21s, 70 MiG-15/17s, and 20 
Su-7Bs. Soviet instructors trained both Egyptian and Syrian pilots. 
Meanwhile, the Israelis received 48 Douglas A-4H Skyhawk attack 
aircraft in 1968 and 50 McDonnell F-4E and 6 RF-4 Phantom fighters 
in 1969. Low-level aerial clashes frequently occurred in this period. 
From July to September 1969, Israel tried to suppress dug-in Egypt- 
ian artillery and air defense sites. The Israelis flew 1,000 sorties and 
lost 3 aircraft, while the Egyptians flew 110 sorties and lost 21 air- 
craft. The Egyptians used about 70 aircraft to attack Israeli positions 
in the Sinai on September 11 but lost 11 aircraft in the process. 

The United States enhanced Israeli fighter survivability in late 
1969 with electronic countermeasures (ECM) equipment, jam- 
mers, and chaff dispensers. The United States also supplied AIM-9 
Sidewinder air-to-air missiles and new engines for older Super 
Mystere aircraft. (France had ceased to be a major Israeli arms 
supplier with the 1967 Six-Day War.) The Phantoms enabled Israel 
to conduct long-range strikes throughout Egypt, infuriating the 
Egyptians. In response, the Soviets supplied mobile SA-3 SAMs, 
which could intercept low-altitude aircraft. Soviet crews manned 
many of Egypt’s air defenses, and Soviet pilots flew MiG-21 air 
defense sorties over Egypt. In mid-1970, the Egyptians and Soviets 
began gradually moving an interlocking missile screen closer to the 
Suez Canal, raising the specter that Egypt could cross the canal and 
control both banks. Despite an American-brokered cease-fire in 
August, the Soviets moved 45 SAM launchers within range of the 
canal. To counter this threat, the United States provided Israel ECM 
equipment and Shrike and Walleye air-to-surface guided munitions. 
The increasing density and sophistication of Egyptian air defenses 
was an ominous sign, however. 

Egypt recognized that total defeat of Israel was unattainable but 
planned to cross the Suez Canal and defend a bridgehead on the 
eastern shore. Egypt hoped to use this victory to bring about an 
international peace conference and secure the return of the Sinai 
at the bargaining table. Egyptian generals understood that engaging 
the IAF in air-to-air combat would be a futile exercise, but they 
planned to use SAMs to protect the crossing of the canal from [AF 
interference. The target date for the offensive was October 1973, 
during the Israeli holiday of Yom Kippur. 

In October 1973, Egypt possessed 210 MiG-21s, 100 MiG-17s, 80 
Su-7Bs, and 30 Tu-16 bombers. Algeria, Libya, and Iraq operated 
105 fighters under Egyptian command. More importantly, Egypt 
established an overlapping air defense system near the canal that 
consisted of 175 SA-2, SA-3, and SA-6 SAM batteries; 2,100 antiair- 
craft guns; and ZSU 23/4 radar-guided air defense guns. Egyptian sol- 
diers carried 5,000 man-portable SA-7 air defense missiles. The 
Syrian Air Force included 200 MiG-21s, 80 MiG-17s, and 30 Su-7Bs. 
Syrian air defenses employed SA-2, SA-3, SA-6, and SA-7 missiles 
and many air defense guns. 

Both Egypt and Syria had also expanded their pilot training pro- 
grams and trained them more realistically, although they were still 
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notup to Israeli standards. Israel had 127 Phantoms, 162 Skyhawks, 
35 Mirage IIICs, 15 Super Mysteres, and 40 Neshers (an Israeli copy 
of the French Mirage V). 

Egypt and Syria achieved tactical surprise on October 6. Egypt 
quickly got 90,000 men and 850 tanks across the canal. [AF efforts 
to attack bridges and Egyptian forces met heavy air defense fire. 
After Israel lost 14 fighters in 48 hours, the IAF stayed clear of the 
canal. The Israeli Army went into a defensive posture against Egypt 
while focusing first on defeating the more immediate threat from 
Syria. Israel’s successful counterattack against the Syrians on Octo- 
ber 10 forced the Egyptians to open a new offensive in order to draw 
off Israeli resources. This Egyptian attack failed catastrophically, 
partly because the IAF provided highly effective close air support 
once the Egyptian Army ventured beyond its SAM umbrella. After 
having defeated the Syrian offensive in the north and regaining 
lost ground, Israel counterattacked the Egyptians, crossing the 
Suez Canal and threatening to isolate Egyptian forces on the eastern 
shore. Heavy air battles ensued as both sides flew thousands of 
sorties to support their ground forces. Meanwhile, Israeli ground 
attacks crippled Egypt’s SAM screen, allowing the IAF to operate 
more freely. The Israelis had encircled the Egyptian Third Army 
near Suez City when the superpowers imposed a cease-fire on Octo- 
ber 28. 

Egypt generally relied on artillery rather than close air support, 
and its aircraft had little effect on the ground battle. Egyptian pilots 
soon learned not to venture beyond the range of Egyptian SAM pro- 
tection to interdict Israeli reinforcements. In aerial combat, the 
Israelis lost at most 8 aircraft and the Egyptians 162 in 52 major 
dogfights. Egyptian air defenses accounted for 35-45 Israeli aircraft 
butalso shot down 45-60 Egyptian aircraft. Aircraft availability was 
crucial. The Egyptians averaged 0.6 sorties per day per aircraft, 
while the IAF managed 4.0 sorties per day per aircraft. Israeli cen- 
tralized command and control was another important advantage. 

Against Syria, Israeli aircraft at first achieved only limited suc- 
cess. The IAF focused its main effort on Syrian air defenses and 
brushed aside Syrian fighter interference. Israeli aircraft deliber- 
ately provoked so many SAM launches that Syrian missile supplies 
were soon exhausted. By October 10, Israel had air superiority over 
the Golan Heights, and the Israeli Army had begun its counterat- 
tack. Israel retook the Golan Heights and then drove to within 25 
miles of Damascus. Israeli aircraft interdicted Syrian forces as they 
retreated and struck targets throughout Syria. The Syrian Air Force 
flew a number of relatively ineffective ground-attack sorties. In aer- 
ial combat the Israelis lost 6-10 aircraft, while the Syrians lost 162 
in 65 major dogfights. Syrian air defenses were more successful, 
shooting down 27 Israeli aircraft but also at the same time shooting 
down several dozen Syrian aircraft. 

In total, in the Yom Kippur War, Egypt and Syria probably lost 
more than 400 jet aircraft, mainly in aerial combat. (Because Egypt 
and Syria had built hardened shelters after 1967, very few of their 
aircraft were destroyed on the ground.) The Israelis lost about 100 
aircraft, 87 of which were to ground fire. Each side flew around 
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10,000 sorties. While the Arab states had the advantages of num- 
bers and surprise, the Israelis employed superior pilots in superior 
aircraft. 

Egyptand Israel reached a peace agreement, but Syria and Israel 
remained at loggerheads. Syrian and Israeli fighters clashed over 
Lebanon in the late 1970s and early 1980s, with the last major clash 
in June 1982. In 1974, Israel fielded the Israeli-built Kfir (a modified 
Mirage). Israel soon received the American-built McDonnell-Dou- 
glas F-15 Eagle and General Dynamics F-16 Fighting Falcon fight- 
ers. In 1977-1978, Israel acquired four Grumman E-2C airborne 
early warning aircraft (AWACs), which could detect enemy air- 
craft at long range and guide friendly interceptors to them. Mean- 
while, Syria received the MiG-23 fighter and the high-speed, 
high-altitude MiG-25 interceptor. 

In July 1979, eight Syrian MiG-21s engaged Israeli aircraft that 
were striking Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) targets in 
Lebanon. Israeli F-15s flying top cover shot down five MiGs. F-15s 
downed four Syrian MiGs in September 1979 and three more in late 
1980. In February 1981, an F-15 shot down a Syrian MiG-25—the 
first time a MiG-25 had ever been downed in combat—and F-15s 
killed two more MiG-25s in 1982. In June 1981, eight F-16s with 
two F-15 escorts flew more than 600 miles to destroy the nuclear 
reactor at Osiraq, where Iraq was processing plutonium for nuclear 
weapons. 

In June 1982, Israel invaded Lebanon in response to persistent 
attacks from the PLO. The Syrians reinforced Lebanon, where their 
forces included 2 SA-2, 2 SA-3, and 15 SA-6 batteries with 200 mis- 
siles and numerous antiaircraft guns. Israel employed electronic 
warfare and unmanned aircraft to convince Syrian SAM operators 
that real Israeli aircraft were overhead. When the Syrians activated 
their radars and fired at the unmanned aircraft, Israeli fighters 
launched antiradiation missiles that destroyed the radars. The 
Israelis then systematically killed the SAM batteries without losing 
a single aircraft. The Syrian Air Force sent 100 MiG-21s, MiG-23s, 
MiG-25s, and Su-7s to protect the SAM batteries, which encoun- 
tered some 20 Israeli F-15s and F-16s directed by E-2Cs. Israel 
jammed the communications links between the Syrian aircraft 
and their ground controllers and shot down 29 Syrian planes. Syria 
repeated the performance for two more days, losing 53 more air- 
craft. Ultimately Syria lost 86 aircraft, while the Israelis lost none. 

Airpower decisively affected the Arab-Israeli wars. Israeli air 
superiority prevented Arab aircraft from effectively attacking Israel 
or its army and permitted Israeli aircraft to punish Arab armies 
severely. Airpower allowed the Israeli armed forces to fight short, 
victorious campaigns at a relatively low cost in Israeli lives. Israel’s 
lopsided aerial victories were only in part the result of technological 
advantage. They primarily emerged from superior leadership, 
organization, training, and initiative. 

JAMEs D, PERRY 
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Akko, Israel 


City located in northern Israel (western Galilee region). With a pop- 
ulation of approximately 45,000 people, Akko (Acre, Akka) lies 
along the northern part of Haifa Bay on the Mediterranean Sea. 
Akko has a high population of Arabs. About one-quarter of the pop- 
ulation is made up of Christians, Muslims, Druze, and those who 
follow the Baha’i faith. 

Akko is one of the oldest continually inhabited places on Earth 
and dates back to the time of the Egyptian pharaohs (1500 BC). 
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Akko came under Persian rule and was controlled for a time by 
Alexander the Great. After the Roman-Jewish War (AD 66-77) and 
the destruction of the Second Temple in AD 70, Akko became home 
to a large population of Jews. Muslims finally wrested control of 
Akko from Christian Crusaders in AD 1291, in the process destroy- 
ing much of the city. In the 18th and 19th centuries, Akko became 
an important trade and shipping center under the Turks and the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Inmore modern times, Akko housed the notorious Akko Prison, 
operated by the British during the British Mandate for Palestine 
(1917-1948). Well-known Zionist leader Vladimir Jabotinsky was 
among those who spent time there. In 1947, Irgun Tsvai Leumi 
(National Military Organization) members launched a daring assault 
on the facility and freed numerous prisoners. After 1948, at which 
time the British Mandate ceased to exist, Akko Prison was con- 
verted into a hospital for the mentally ill. 

Because of the age and important history that is part of Akko, 
the town and surrounding areas are home to numerous archaeo- 
logical sites and ancient ruins. In addition to ancient sites, Akko 
boasts a number of edifices dating to the Middle Ages such as 
the Church of St. George. Akko also contains several shrines and 
holy places for the Baha’i religion, including the Baha’i holy place, 
the shrine to Bahji. Israel claimed Akko during the Israeli War 
of Independence (1948-1949) when Haganah fighters seized the 





Contemporary photo of the coastline of Akko, Israel. (iStockPhoto.com) 
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town on May 17, 1948. The town was largely deserted by then, 
as the Arab citizens had already fled. The Israelis slowly began to 
resettle Akko, building several large communal apartment build- 
ings and establishing manufacturing plants in and around it. 
Among the industries that call Akko home are chemicals, textiles, 
iron, and steel. Indeed, Akko is known as the center of Israel’s steel 
industry. 

Akko has also become a tourist attraction. Besides its seaside 
location, tourists flock to Akko because of its rich history and 
archaeological sites. Also attractive to the sightseer is the Old Arab 
Market, the crypt of St. John, and a centuries-old tower that over- 
looks Haifa Bay. An elaborate series of double-sided walls dating 
to the 18th century and the al-Jazzar Mosque of the same century 
attract tourists as well. 

PauL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Akko Prison 

Prison in the coastal city of Akko (Acre, Akka), located in the British 
Mandate for Palestine. During much of the period of British rule, 
political prisoners as well as common criminals were held in the 
former fortress renovated under Jazzar Pasha of Akko. Among the 
early political prisoners were Vladimir Jabotinsky and 19 ofhis fol- 
lowers, who were held there for their activities in the Arab riots in 
Jerusalem in April 1920. Over the years, hundreds of Jewish under- 
ground members were held in the prison, and a number of mem- 
bers of the Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National Military Organization) were 
executed there. 

On May 4, 1947, members of the Irgun Tsvai Leumi carried out 
one of their most spectacular actions against the British Mandate 
authorities. On that day, they stormed the prison and managed to 
free a number of the prisoners held there. 

With the proclamation of Israeli independence in May 1948, 
Akko Prison was converted into a mental hospital. Some years later 
the death cell and Jabotinsky’s prison cell were dedicated as a 
national shrine. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Al-Aqsa Intifada 


See Intifada, Second 





Al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades 

Anamalgamation of militias in the West Bank, sometimes affiliated 
with the late Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat’s Fatah movement. 
The al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades consists of Palestinian nationalist 
groups formed in 2002 to force Israel from the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip through militant action, including suicide bombings. Unlike 
Hamas and the Palestinian Islamic Jihad, the brigade is not rooted 
in political Islam. It is a secular organization the primary goal of 
which is the creation of an autonomous Palestinian state (but not 
necessarily an Islamic state). 

The al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades was born out of the turbulent 
violence of the Second Intifada (also known as the al-Aqsa Intifada). 
The intifada (or uprising) was triggered partly by the breakdown 
in the Arab-Israeli peace process in the late 1990s. The actual fuse 
was lighted, however, by Likud Party leader Ariel Sharon’s con- 
troversial visit to a site in Jerusalem held sacred by both Jews and 
Muslims in September 2000. (Sharon would become Israel’s prime 
minister in February 2001.) The Haram al-Sharif (the Noble Sanc- 
tuary), known to Jews as the Temple Mount, is the site of the 
Prophet Muhammad’s ascension to heaven as well as the site of 
both King Solomon’s (First) Temple and Zerubbabel’s (Second) 
Temple and the Mosque of Omar and the al-Aqsa Mosque. At the 
base of the Temple Mountis the Western Wall, a retaining wall built 
about the time of King Herod the Great (around 19 BC). The only 
physical remnant that connects to the biblical Jewish temples, the 
Wailing Wall as it is called, is the holiest site in Judaism today. 
Sharon’s actions enraged Palestinians, and the al-Aqsa Martyrs 
Brigades arose from this outrage. The brigade took its name indi- 
rectly from the al-Aqsa Mosque and to symbolize their commit- 
ment to the Second Intifada and resistance to Israeli oppression. 
The brigade became one of the most active players in the intifada, 
which erupted shortly after Sharon’s visit. 

Initially, the group’s strategy was to target Israeli military out- 
posts and Jewish settlers within the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 
However, in response to increased Israeli retaliation, the al-Aqsa 
Martyrs Brigades stepped up its activities to include targets in Israel 
itself. The organization cites Lebanon’s militant Hezbollah group 
as the inspiration for its style of violence. And although the brigade 
does not have any documented links to Al Qaeda, it sometimes mir- 
rored the actions of other militant organizations. The brigade does 
not exclusively target Israelis but has been known to attack Pales- 
tinians of differing factions and likewise has been targeted by 
them. For more than a year they fought Palestinian Authority (PA) 
leaders who attacked them, and some of these were associated with 
Fatah. For example, Fatah PA authorities captured and tortured 
brigade members in Jericho in June 2005. In some cities the brigade, 
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Three young women from the suicide bomber unit of the al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades in the Gaza Strip in 2004. (Jean Chung/Corbis) 





or certain brigade leaders, are regarded in a positive light for their 
attacks on criminals and gangs. Zakaria Zbaydi was very popular 
and not associated with suicide bombings. The same was true of 
Abdullah al-Qarawi of Jericho. 

The al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades has also fought with Palestinians 
over rights to establish launching sites of attacks near their homes. 
In July 2004, for example, militants reportedly shot and killed a 15- 
year-old Palestinian Arab after he and his family had tried to stop 
the erection of Qassam rocket launchers in their neighborhood. 
Most attacks have come from Gaza into places such as Sderot and 
were led by the Izz al-Din al-Qassam Brigade. 

Israeli sources claim that many members of the al-Aqsa Martyrs 
Brigades are known to have come from Fatah’s militant youth 
group Tanzim. The term “Tanzim” (Organization) is originally an 
Israeli identification for Fatah’s militias and a means of asserting 
that these militias may pursue tactics other than the negotiations 
sought by the PN’s leadership. Subsequently, Tanzim was identified 
by Israeli authorities as a youth organization and attributed to Mar- 
wan Barghuti after Yasser Arafat’s death. Israelis also accused 
Barghuti of organizing the al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades. Indeed, one 
of the local brigades acknowledged him as their leader, which his 
defenders took to mean as their source of inspiration but earned 
him a prison sentence. Some brigade members have been active in 
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the resistance, meaning Fatah’s armed body, for 10-11 years and 
since they were 12 or 13 years old. This dates back several years past 
the formation of the brigades to about 1995. 

In November 2003, reporters for the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany (BBC) investigated the PA looking for some solid proof of a 
link to the al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades. The BBC soon unearthed docu- 
ments authorizing monthly payments of $50,000 from the PA to the 
militant group. The United States and Israel promptly denounced 
the PA for sponsoring terrorism. PA officials, however, insisted 
that the money—roughly $250 per group member—was actually 
intended to deter potential suicide bombers by providing them with 
financial assistance, thus reducing the lucrative appeal of terrorism. 

On December 18, 2003, following the BBC investigation and 
resultant criticism, Fatah officially recognized its connection to the 
al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades by inviting the group to join the Fatah 
Council. Arafat’s personal involvement with planning the group’s 
activities is open to conjecture. Some acknowledged him as the head 
of the group who directly ordered its movements, while others 
maintained that he was not involved in day-to-day planning or 
operations. 

Typically, al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades attacks have been carried 
out via shootings and suicide bombings. The bombings have in- 
cluded female suicide bombers, and several children have also been 
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involved. In addition, the brigade has resorted to Qassam rocket 
attacks on Israel launched from Palestinian territory. Among the 
worst of the attacks charged to the brigade have been twin suicide 
bombings in downtown Tel Aviv in January 2003 that killed 23 and 
wounded 100, a March 2002 suicide bombing ofa Jerusalem café that 
killed 11 and wounded 50, and a sniper assault at an Israeli check- 
pointin the West Bank that killed 10 Israelis in March 2002. However, 
the al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades is not committed to the destruction 
of Israel. Rather, its goal is that Israel should recognize the 1967 
borders, and the brigade is loyal to Fatah’s two-state solution. 

Arafat died on November 11, 2004, and in commemoration of 
his passing, the al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades changed its name to al- 
Shahid Yasser Arafat (the Martyr Yasser Arafat) Brigade, although 
it is still widely known as the al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades. The group 
is reportedly being integrated into the PA’s official security forces 
and supported Fatah candidate Mahmoud Abbas in the January 
2005 Palestinian presidential election, although had Marwan 
Barghuti not withdrawn the brigade probably would have sup- 
ported him. Brigade spokesmen have said that they would honor the 
PA’s plan to disarm the organization and integrate members into 
officially sanctioned police duties. It remains to be seen whether the 
group will be integrated into security forces under Abbas’s govern- 
ment in light of their repression at the hands of his faction and their 
competition with Hamas fighters. 

SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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Al-Aqsa Mosque 

The al-Aqsa Mosque (literally, “farthest mosque”) is both a build- 
ing and a complex of religious buildings in Jerusalem. It is known 
to Muslims as al-Haram al-Sharif (the Noble Sanctuary) and to Jews 
and Christians as the Har ha-Bayit or Temple Mount. The whole area 
of the Noble Sanctuary is considered by Muslims to be the al-Aqsa 
Mosque, and the entire precinct is inviolable according to Islamic 
law. It is considered specifically part of the waqf (endowment) land 
that had included the Western Wall (Wailing Wall), property of an 
Algerian family, and more generally a waqf of all of Islam. 

When viewed as a complex of buildings, the al-Aqsa Mosque 
is dominated and bounded by two major structures: the al-Aqsa 
Mosque building on the east and the Dome of the Rock (or the 
Mosque of Omar) on the west. The Dome of the Rock is the oldest 
holy building in Islam. Dating from AD 690, it surrounds a large rock 
from which Islamic tradition believes that the Prophet Muhammad 
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ascended to heaven at the end of his Night Journey in 621. The rock 
is also considered in Jewish tradition to be the place at which Abra- 
ham bound Isaac for sacrifice. 

Additional structures that compose the al-Aqsa Mosque com- 
plex include the Dome of the Chain, east of the Dome of the Rock 
in the center of the complex; the Dome of the Prophet; the Dome of 
the Mi’raj; the Dome of al-Nahawiyah; the Dome of the Hebronite; the 
Minbar of Burhan al-Din; the Golden Gate; the Musalla Marwan; the 
Ancient Aqsa; and the Islamic Museum. As a complex, the al-Aqsa 
Mosque is the third most holy shrine in Islam. 

The Umayyad caliph Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan commissioned 
the building of both the Dome of the Rock and the original wooden 
al-Aqsa Mosque building, with the latter being completed in 710 by 
his son al-Walid. The al-Aqsa Mosque building became a center of 
Islamic learning and worship. 

The site of the compound is also holy to the Jews, who believe 
that a portion of the complex is built over the ruins of the biblical 
Jewish temples. At the base of the Temple Mount sits the Western 
Wall, a retaining wall built by King Herod the Great around 19 BC 
to reinforce his reconstruction of the Second Temple. Although not 
a direct structural part of any of the original buildings, it remains 
the only surviving physical connection to the biblical temples and 
therefore remains the most sacred site in Judaism today. Although 
some believe that a new Jewish temple can be built without disturb- 
ing the Noble Sanctuary, others, suchas the Temple Mount Faithful, 
assert the right to rebuild the temple regardless of the impact on the 
mosque complex. 

The war that ensued upon the Israeli declaration of indepen- 
dence left Israel with access to only West Jerusalem. Located in the 
Old City (which itself lies in East Jerusalem), the Western Wall, the 
Temple Mount, and the al-Aqsa Mosque complex remained under 
the control of the Jordanians and the Palestinians until the capture 
of East Jerusalem by the Israelis in the Six-Day War (1967). The 
Israelis cleared the area in front of the wall, creating a plaza used for 
prayer. 

Muslims have at times showered the plaza area with rocks from 
the Temple Mount above, and the al-Agqsa complex has also been 
the target of Jewish extremists, most notably when it was set on fire 
by a delusional Australian tourist in 1969. Additionally, ancient 
tunnels running underneath the complex were discovered in 1981, 
1988, and 1996. In the latter year, Israeli prime minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu and Jerusalem mayor Ehud Olmert opened an exit for 
the Western Wall tunnel, sparking three days of Palestinian riots 
in which more than a dozen Israelis and approximately a hundred 
Palestinians died. 

When Israeli prime minister Ariel Sharon staged his provoca- 
tive visit to the Temple Mount complex on September 28, 2000, he 
did not enter any of the complex’s buildings. However, the Pales- 
tinian faithful saw the visit as a violation of the sacred environs. 
Sharon was also accompanied by troops, and up to that point, 
Palestinian security personnel had controlled entry to the Haram 
al-Sharif by agreement between Israelis and Palestinians. Sharon’s 
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The al-Aqsa Mosque, among the holiest of Muslim sites, is situated in the Old City of Jerusalem. It is part of a complex of structures with historical and 
religious significance for Christians and Jews as well. (Dmitry Bomshtein/iStockphoto.com) 





34-minute visit and the ensuing civil violence, the worst in contem- 
porary Israel’s history, began what is popularly known as the Sec- 
ond Intifada or the al-Aqsa Intifada, a sequel to the First Intifada 
(1988-1992). The Palestinian militia known as the al-Aqsa Martyrs 
Brigades is part of this continuing intifada. 

RicHARD EDWARDS 
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Al-Aqsa Mosque Massacre 
Event Date: October 8, 1990 


The killing of Palestinian Arabs in and around the al-Aqsa Mosque 
on the Temple Mount (Haram al-Sharif) by Israeli troops on Octo- 
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ber 8, 1990. In the attack, some 23 Palestinians died and another 
850 were injured. The Temple Mountis considered the third holiest 
site in Islam. The confrontation emerged from the activities of a 
Jewish organization that called itself the Temple Trustees. The 
organization sought to occupy the Temple Mount and to begin con- 
struction on the Third Temple there. Quite naturally, Arabs and 
Palestinians were outraged by what they viewed as the potential 
desecration of a significant holy shrine. 

In the days leading up to October 8, the Temple Trustees 
announced plans for a mass march to the Temple Mount, the objec- 
tive of which would be the laying of a cornerstone for a new temple. 
The march was very well publicized and began drawing a large 
Jewish contingent. The Israeli government did little to prevent the 
march, so the demonstration went forward despite the obvious 
threats it might pose to civil order. To make matters worse, the 
leader of the Temple Trustees, Ghershon Salomon, publicly exhorted 
Israelis to rally to the cause, reestablish their “sacred ties” to the 
Temple Mount, and terminate Arab claims to the area, including 
the al-Aqsa Mosque. Such rhetoric served only to stoke Arab enmity 
toward the marchers and the Israeli government. 

By the time the march had reached its peak, as many as 200,000 
Israelis may have joined the fray. (Israeli estimates are lower.) 
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A wounded Palestinian is taken to the hospital from the al-Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem’s Old City after serious rioting led Israeli police to fire on the crowd, 
October 8, 1990. The incident left 23 Palestinians dead and 850 wounded. (Sven Nackstrand/AFP/Getty Images) 





Israeli security forces, in an attempt to keep Palestinians and Jews 
separated during the march, began cordoning off roads leading 
to Jerusalem and Haram al-Sharif. The idea was to prevent Pales- 
tinians from assembling their own counterdemonstrations. Fur- 
thermore, Israeli officials closed the doors to the al-Aqsa Mosque 
to prevent even more people from entering. Unfortunately, this 
was a move that came too late, for already assembled in the 
mosque were perhaps 2,000-3,000 Muslims, convened there by 
the imam ina show of force to prevent any Jews from entering the 


When the marchers began to converge on the Temple Mount and 
efforts were afoot to lay the foundation stone of the Third Temple, 
mayhem ensued, and Israeli security forces lost control of the situ- 
ation. Trapped in the al-Aqsa Mosque and with nowhere to go, the 
Arabs there attempted to leave. As they did so, at approximately 10:00 
a.m. an Israeli soldier opened fire on the crowd. The result was utter 
chaos. For almost 30 minutes, the Israelis attempted to quell the 
crowd by firing indiscriminately with machine guns and tear gas. The 
ultimate—and tragic—result was the deaths of 23 Palestinians and 





sanctuary. the wounding of 850 others, some Israelis but mostly Palestinians. 
Massacres in the Middle East 

Number 
Name Date Location Committed By Committed Against Killed 
al-Aqsa Mosque Massacre _—_ October 8, 1990 Jerusalem, Israel Israeli soldiers Arab protesters 23 
Baldat al-Shaikh Massacre January 30-31, 1947 Baldat al-Shaikh, Palestine Israeli paramilitary forces _ Arab civilians 60 
Hebron Massacre August 23-24, 1929 Hebron, West Bank Arab mob Jewish civilians 68 
Hebron Mosque Massacre _ February 25, 1994 Hebron, West Bank Israeli gunman Arab worshippers 29 
Kafr-Qasim Massacre October 29, 1956 Kafr-Qasim, Israel Israeli soldiers Arab civilians 49 
Lod Airport Massacre May 30, 1972 Tel Aviv, Israel Japanese terrorists passengers (various 26 

nationalities) 

Qibya Massacre October 14, 1953 Qibya, West Bank Israeli soldiers Arab civilians 60 
Sabra and Shatila Massacre September 16-18, 1982  Sabraand Shatila, Lebanon __Phalangists Arab refugees 350-3,500 
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Internal and international pressure on the government in Tel 
Aviv compelled Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Shamir to form a 
fact-finding committee, headed by former Mossad director Tu’fi 
Zamir. After months of investigations, the Zamir Committee found 
no specific fault with the Israeli security forces present at the al- 
Aqsa Mosque that day. Instead, the committee found fault with 
extremists on both sides, although the implication was that Arab 
extremism had largely contributed to the showdown. This begs the 
question, however, as to why the Israelis had not anticipated such 
violence and why they had not attempted to stop the march in the 
first place. Since the massacre, Haram al-Sharif has witnessed 
increased security to prevent another show of mass violence. 

Pau G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Al Arish 


See El Arish; El Arish Scheme 





Al-Bireh 

West Bank town in the Palestinian territories. Al-Bireh, meaning 
“water well” for its numerous springs and wells, is some 10 miles 
north of Jerusalem and 35 miles inland from the Mediterranean. 
Located among mountains about 3,000 feet above sea level, it is in 
a watershed area. The climate is moderate, and there is adequate 
rainfall. Al-Bireh constitutes with nearby Ramallah a single con- 
stituency for elections to the Palestinian Authority (PA). The twin 
cities constitute one area of population as well, as there is no distinct 
border. 

A Canaanite community originally known as Ba-irut the town is 
thought to have been established around 3500 BC and owed its 
importance to its location. It is a major crossroads astride the main 
north-south road from Lebanon to Egypt and an east-west road 
running from Jaffa (Yafo) to Jericho. Tradition holds that Abraham 
passed through the town on his way to Egypt. 

During the Arab-Jewish Communal War of 1947-1948, many 
Arab refugees crowded into al-Bireh, more than doubling its pop- 
ulation. The Jordanian Arab Legion took control of the Ramallah/ 
al-Bireh area during the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), 
preventing Israeli forces from capturing the cities and also prevent- 
ing an exodus of civilians from the area. A number of refugee camps 
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were also established in the area. Al-Jalazon, Kalandia, al-Amari, 
and Kadura today house some 30,000 refugees. 

Following the war, Jordan annexed the entire West Bank of the 
Jordan River. Al-Bireh was relatively tranquil during the years of 
Jordanian control (1948-1967), but that changed with the Six-Day 
War in June 1967. Following Jordan’s entry into the war, Israel 
Defense Forces (IDF) captured al-Bireh on June 7, 1967. Under the 
terms of the 1993 Oslo Agreement, al-Bireh was turned over to the 
PA in 1994. Al-Bireh is currently the second-largest Palestinian 
town housing PA offices and as a result has seen considerable new 
construction. The city has a population of about 40,000 people. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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al-Gama’a al-Islamiyya 


See Gamaat Islamiya 





Al Jazeera 

The most popular news agency in the Arab world and its first large 
non-government-operated news network. Founded in 1996, Al 
Jazeera (Jazira) has become well known for its willingness to report 
on topics that are controversial in both the Middle East and in the 
Western media. Al Jazeera is based in Qatar but is staffed by an 
international body of reporters. It claims to be the only uncensored 
news agency in the Middle East. However, its commitment to pre- 
senting material and interviews that countered U.S. foreign policy 
in the Middle East and at times were sharply critical of Middle East- 
ern leaders or governments made it a focus of displeasure for the 
U.S. government, which banned its reporters from Iraq. 

The Arabic term al-Jazeera (meaning “the island”) is a collo- 
quial reference to the Arabian Peninsula. Its origins are rooted ina 
response to the censorship and control in the Arab media on the 
part of political commentators and reporters and the recognition of 
the new market available through satellite television. 

Although popular with many in the region, the British Broad- 
casting Corporation (BBC) has discontinued much of its program- 
ming there in recent years. Many of the journalists employed by the 
BBC were eager to continue broadcasting and, together with Sheikh 
Hamad bin Thamer al-Thani, approached the emir of Qatar for 
money to establish a new network. Al-Thani, a cousin of Emir 
Sheikh Hamad ibn Khalifa al-Thani, convinced the Qatari ruler to 
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provide a grant of $150 million. This became the start-up money for 
Al Jazeera. The network continues to receive financial assistance 
from Qatar and is further funded by advertising revenue and by dis- 
tributing its exclusive news feeds. 

Despite the subsidy from Qatar, Al Jazeera set out to maintain a 
strict independence from censorship, which was previously almost 
unknown in the region. Al Jazeera chose as its corporate motto “the 
right to speak up.” It also proclaimed to the world that it sought in 
its reporting “objectivity, accuracy, and a passion for truth.” 

Broadcasting via satellite since November 1996, Al Jazeera 
quickly became the most-watched media outlet in the Arab world. 
Unfettered by the official censorship of government-sponsored 
news reporting, Al Jazeera has earned a reputation among its audi- 
ence as a network committed to presenting multiple sides of any 
debate. 

Al Jazeera became the first major news outlet in the Arabic- 
speaking Middle East to regularly present interviews with official 
Israeli spokesmen as well as with banned Islamist organizations 
and feminist groups. Al Jazeera has also been open in its critique of 
events that illustrate dictatorial or authoritarian actions by the gov- 
ernments of Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Syria, and Iraq. Such diversity of 
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opinion and outspoken criticism of oppression made Al Jazeera a 
popular force in the latter part of the 1990s. It was in 2001, however, 
that Al Jazeera captured the attention of news audiences far beyond 
the Arabic-speaking world. 

When the dramatic terror attacks of September 11, 2001, were 
carried out against the United States, Al Jazeera broadcast footage 
of Osama bin Laden and Sulayman Abu Ghaith praising the car- 
nage. For many in the West who were otherwise unfamiliar with Al 
Jazeera, the network was now immediately seen as a mouthpiece 
for Al Qaeda. Al Jazeera vehemently rejected this charge, stating 
that it had merely presented news footage obtained in the interest 
of showing all sides in a major story. Nevertheless, the broadcast 
initiated a new barrage of attacks, particularly by the U.S. govern- 
ment, against Al Jazeera. These were exacerbated by Al Jazeera’s 
coverage of Iraqi resistance activities to the American military pres- 
ence, which the U.S. government presented as an insurgency car- 
ried out mainly by foreign elements. 

Although news organizations around the world have purchased 
the rights to broadcast the footage from Al Jazeera, the George W. 
Bush administration has been extremely critical of the network. The 
administration was outraged when Al Jazeera broadcast scenes of 





Osama bin Laden appearing on Al Jazeera television on October 17, 2001, praising the September 11 attacks on the United States. (Maher Attar/Corbis 
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suffering experienced by Afghan civilians in the wake of the Novem- 
ber 2001 invasion of their country by U.S. military forces, claiming 
that it sponsored the perpetuation of terrorist ideals. News organ- 
izations throughout the world, however, were impressed with the 
unparalleled quality of the Afghan war coverage by Al Jazeera. 
Indeed, its feeds were widely purchased for rebroadcast. 

The stakes against Al Jazeera in the United States were raised 
even higher in early 2003. In the run-up to the March 2003 invasion 
of Iraq, Al Jazeera was accused of being connected to Iraqi spies by 
a former Iraqi opposition organization knownas the Iraqi National 
Congress. As a consequence, the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) declared Al Jazeera to be an organ of anti-American propa- 
ganda. Al Jazeera’s stock was banned from the New York Stock 
Exchange, and its reporters were ejected from the trading floor. 
Ironically, the Saddam Hussein regime also tossed out of Iraq Al 
Jazeera’s main reporter at the time, claiming that he was a spy for 
the United States. In response, Al Jazeera launched a searing edito- 
rial attack on an Iraqi government that tried at every turn to thwart 
free reporting from the country. Under attack from both the United 
States and Iraq in the days before the launch of the Iraq War, Al 
Jazeera became a symbol for what some see as hypocrisy in both 
Iraq and the United States in regard to a free press. 

As the invasion of Iraq progressed in 2003 and the occupation 
of Iraq took hold, Al Jazeera continued to provide some of the 
world’s most controversial and in-depth reporting, and its feeds 
were rebroadcast on every continent. Despite its headquarters in 
Baghdad and Kabul being bombed by U.S. forces and pressure 
being exerted by Washington on the Qatari government to shut it 
down, Al Jazeera’s reporting on Afghanistan and Iraq continues to 
be the most comprehensive in the world. In fact, it is often the only 
reporting to focus on the heart-wrenching experiences of local 
people coping with disaster. Al Jazeera continued to broadcast con- 
troversial missives from insurgents, including footage of Westerners 
held hostage, until the Iraqi interim government, with U.S. encour- 
agement, banned the network from the country in September 2004. 

The 2003 launch of Arabic- and English-language Web sites for 
Al Jazeera was plagued with controversy. Hackers repeatedly inter- 
rupted service on the English-language site, and several Internet 
service providers cancelled contracts with Al Jazeera when the net- 
work refused to remove controversial content. In 2005 an undeterred 
Al Jazeera planned to launch an international English-language 
satellite network based in Kuala Lumpur. Through extreme adver- 
sity and international controversy, Al Jazeera continues to be one 
of the most-watched news networks in the world, promoting itself 
as one of the only truly free voices in the Middle East. 

NANCY STOCKDALE 
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Al-Mawasi 

A Palestinian enclave located along the coast on the Gaza Strip, 
which prior to the Israeli withdrawal in 2005 was almost entirely 
surrounded by the Jewish settlement of Gush Katif to the east. Al- 
Mawasi (meaning “gardens”) and commonly known as Mawasi, is 
a strip of coastal land measuring .62 miles (1 km) wide by 8.7 miles 
(14km) long. Itis divided administratively into the Khan Yunis and 
Rafah Mawasi. Al-Mawasi is classified under the 1994 Oslo Agree- 
ment I as a yellow area, with Israel controlling security and Pales- 
tine holding civil jurisdiction. Some 760 families (5,300 people) 
currently inhabit the Khan Yunis Mawasi. Of that number, 220 
families are Palestinian refugees who fled to al-Mawasiin 1948. The 
residents of Malhala are Bedouin refugees, primarily from the Beer- 
sheba area. Approximately 430 families (3,000 persons) live in the 
Rafah Mawasi, including refugees from the Ashdod area who live 
in the so-called Swedish Village, part of the Rafah refugee camp. 

At least 15 Israeli settlements were established on al-Mawasi 
including Katif, Ganei Tal, Kfar Yam, Neve Dekalim, Gan Or, Bedolah, 
Rafih Yam, and Morag. In 2005 al-Mawasi was the site of Israeli 
demonstrations protesting the Israeli government’s withdrawal from 
Gaza. Demonstrators seized empty buildings and threw stones at 
Palestinian homes. 

After the June 1967 Six-Day Way, the al-Mawasi Palestinians 
were not allowed to travel to Khan Yunis or Rafah, where some 
had families and property. Later, they were increasingly restricted 
because of their proximity to the Israeli Gush Katif settlement to the 
east. The Gush Katif central administration was based at Neve 
Dekalim, and the area was subjected to special security arrange- 
ments. The Palestinians used to fish to make a living but were for- 
bidden to do so. Instead, they relied on agriculture. However, since 
2000 agricultural output suffered from land-razing and Israeli- 
imposed transport restrictions. Electricity was available only at 
night for five to six hours through a temporary generator. The Rafah 
Khan Yunis school lacks electricity, water, and sufficient teachers, 
and its clinic has electricity for only two hours a day. The Khan 
Yunis Mawasi has only one private well for water and no sewage 
system. 

Israeli settlers’ standard of living in the area was considerably 
higher than the Palestinians’ because the Israeli settlers enjoyed 
state subsidies and adequate services, well-maintained roads, bet- 
ter residences, and easier access to schools, clinics, and supermar- 
kets. Until 2005 there were approximately 3,900 Israeli settlers in 
the area. 

Palestinian truck drivers used to wait for hours to drive through 
checkpoints. Only men are allowed to walk through checkpoints on 
foot, and carrying metal including coins through the checkpoint 
was not allowed. Restrictions on gas for cooking and heating were 
also imposed. Of additional concern to Palestinians were incidents 
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An Israeli security guard fires his weapon into the air to warn a Palestinian crowd (unseen) at al-Mawasi during clashes outside an abandoned Palestinian 
house recently occupied by Jewish settlers, June 28, 2005. (AFP/Getty Images) 





of the dumping of toxic waste in the area by Israel and the pres- 
ence of four sewage treatment plants that serve Israeli settlements 
but pollute Palestinian areas. Since the 2005 Israeli pullout, a Red 
Cross project has restored some of the Shanshola boats used to fish 
sardines. 

SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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Al Qaeda 


International radical Islamic organization, the hallmark of which is 
the perpetration of terrorist attacks against Western interests in the 
name of Islam. In the late 1980s Al Qaeda (Arabic for “base” or 
“foundation”) fought with the mujahideen against the Soviet occu- 
pation of Afghanistan. The organization is, however, best known 
for the September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks in the United States, 
the worst such attacks in the history of that nation. The founding 
of Al Qaeda, which is comprised of salafi (purist) Sunni Muslims, 
is shrouded in controversy. 

Al Qaeda was created sometime between 1987 or 1988 by Sheikh 
Abdullah Azzam, a mentor to Osama bin Laden, the current head 
of the group. Azzam was a professor at King Abd al-Aziz University 
in Jidda, Saudi Arabia. Bin Laden attended that university, where 
he met and was strongly influenced by Azzam. 

Al Qaeda grew out of the Mujahideen Services Bureau that 
Azzam established in Peshawar. Bin Laden funded the organization 
and was considered the deputy director. This organization recruited, 
trained, and transported Muslim volunteers from any Muslim nation 
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into Afghanistan to fight the jihad (holy war) against the Soviet 
armies in the 1980s. Radical groups such as the Gamaat Islamiya 
and the Egyptian Islamic Jihad developed the credo for Al Qaeda, 
basing their beliefs in turn on many ideas including those of Sayyid 
Qutb, an executed member of the Muslim Brotherhood, and Abd 
al-Salam al-Faraj whose influential pamphlet al-Farida al-Gha’iba 
(The Missing Duty) asserted the primacy of armed jihad to over- 
throw apostate Muslim governments. Azzam adopted and expanded 
on these arguments, and bin Laden applied them to the government 
of Saudi Arabia, which he believed was too closely allied with the 
West. Thus, armed struggle should combat the far as well as the near 
enemy in order to create a new Islamic society. Following the mys- 
terious death of Sheikh Azzam in November 1989, perhaps at bin 
Laden’s behest, bin Laden took over the leadership of Al Qaeda. He 
has continued to work toward Azzam’s goal of creating an inter- 
national organization comprised of mujahideen (soldiers) who will 
fight the oppression of Muslims throughout the world. Al Qaeda 
actually has several goals: to destroy Israel, to rid the Islamic world 
of the influence of Western civilization, to reestablish an authentic 
form of government throughout the world, to fight against any 
government viewed as contrary to the ideals of Islamic law and reli- 
gion, and to aid Islamic groups trying to establish an Islamic form 
of government in their countries. 

The organization of Al Qaeda has a majlis al-shura, or consulta- 
tive council form of leadership. The emir al-mu’minin (commander 
of the faithful) is bin Laden, followed by several other generals, and 
then additional leaders of related groups. Some sources say there 
are 24 related groups as part of the consultative council. The council 
consists of four committees: military, religious-legal, finance, and 
media. Each leader of these committees has been selected person- 
ally by bin Laden and reports directly to him. All levels of Al Qaeda 
are highly compartmentalized, and secrecy is the key to all opera- 
tions. 

Al Qaeda’s ideology has appealed to both Middle Eastern and 
non-Middle Eastern Muslim groups. There are also a number of 
radical Islamic terrorist groups who initiated an association with Al 
Qaeda via public declarations, such as Al Qaeda fi Bilad al-Rafidhayn 
(in the land of the two rivers, meaning Iraq) and Al Qaeda fi Jazirat 
al-Arabiyya (of the Arabian Peninsula). Nevertheless, Al Qaeda 
continues to be the central force of world terrorism because of the 
media attention given to its occasional pronouncements. 

The genesis of Al Qaeda’s great antipathy toward the West—in 
particular the United States—can be traced back to the Persian Gulf 
War (1991), precipitated by the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in August 
1990. Bin Laden, originally a well-to-do Saudi Arabian, allegedly 
offered to commit Al Qaeda mujahideen fighters to the defense of 
Saudi Arabia in case ofan Iraqi move on that nation. The Saudi gov- 
ernment declined the offer and instead decided to permit the sta- 
tioning of thousands of U.S. and coalition soldiers in Saudi Arabia 
during the run-up to the war. This move enraged bin Laden, who 
perceived the presence of foreign troops in Saudi Arabia as a blatant 
acknowledgment of the political linkage between his government 
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and the United States. He portrayed this as a religious failing. Saudi 
Arabia is home to both Mecca and Medina, the holiest of places in all 
of Islam. When he condemned the stationing of troops in Saudi Ara- 
bia, bin Laden was expelled from the kingdom and had his citizen- 
ship revoked. He then took up temporary residence in the Sudan. 

Once in Sudan, bin Laden began training Al Qaeda fighters and 
is believed to have carried out an abortive assassination attempt 
against Egyptian president Hosni Mubarak in 1994. Under intense 
international pressure led by the United States, Sudan expelled bin 
Laden and Al Qaeda leadership in late 1996. From Sudan, they 
traveled directly to Afghanistan, where the Islamic fundamentalist 
Taliban regime had already ensconced itself. The Taliban not only 
protected Al Qaeda but in all probability helped arm it and by doing 
so gave to it an air of legitimacy, at least in Afghanistan. In 1998 bin 
Laden joined forces with leaders from the Egyptian Islamic Jihad 
and several other radical organizations, all of whom vowed to wage 
a holy war against Israel and its allies. In August of that year, Al 
Qaeda carried out what are thought to be its first overseas attacks 
against Western interests. That month saw the car bombing of 
the U.S. embassies in Dar es Salaam, Tanzania, and Nairobi, Kenya. 
More than 200 people died in the attacks, and another 4,000 were 
wounded. In October 2000 Al Qaeda also carried out an attack on 
the U.S. Navy guided missile destroyer Cole in the Yemeni port of 
Aden in which 17 sailors perished. 

No attacks by Al Qaeda are known to have occurred against 
Israel, but the group’s most horrific deed was the September 11, 
2001, attacks on the United States that killed an estimated 2,976 
people. The attacks were carried out by the hijacking of four jet- 
liners, two of which were flown into New York City’s World Trade 
Center, destroying both towers. A third jetliner was crashed into the 
Pentagon outside Washington, D.C., while a fourth, supposedly 
bound for the White House, crashed in a western Pennsylvania 
field, killing all onboard. 

The war on terror, so-called by U.S. president George W. Bush, 
has had Al Qaeda on the run since the September 11 attacks. Some 
of the leadership has been killed, but bin Laden has thus far appar- 
ently eluded capture or death. Since the 2003 Anglo-American 
invasion of Iraq, Al Qaeda is thought to be supporting the growing 
insurgency in Iraq, which became a full-blown civil war during 
2006. While most Arab and Muslim governments have tried to dis- 
tance themselves from Al Qaeda and its operations, there can be 
little doubt that the group enjoys support among significant ele- 
ments of the populations of these countries. 

Bin Laden has been able to put most of the radical Islamic ter- 
rorist groups under the umbrella of Al Qaeda. Indeed, its leadership 
has spread throughout the world, and its influence penetrates many 
religious, social, and economical structures in most Muslim com- 
munities. Today, the leadership of Al Qaeda continues to elude 
American intelligence and Western armies in Afghanistan and Pak- 
istan. The membership of Al Qaeda remains difficult to determine 
because of its decentralized organizational structure. 

Harry RayMonD HUESTON 
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Al-Saiga 

A small Palestinian guerrilla organization with close ties to the 
Baathist regime in Syria. Palestinian refugees and members of 
the Palestinian faction of the Syrian Baath Party founded al-Saiga 
(Thunderbolt) in December 1968. The group is officially known as 
the Organization of the Vanguards of the Popular Liberation War. 
Al-Saigqa’s membership peaked at about 5,000 in the early 1970s, 
but the group’s credibility as a legitimate Palestinian organization 
has since declined because ofits inability to act independently from 
Syria. 

From its inception, al-Saiqa’s central purpose was to serve Syr- 
ian interests and exercise considerable influence within the Pales- 
tinian national movement. In February 1969 the group joined the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). Already by 1970, al-Saiga 
constituted an armed force second in size only to Yasser Arafat’s 
Fatah. With hundreds of fighters under arms and as the first Pales- 
tinian group to directly receive both Soviet weapons and training, 
al-Saiqa seemed poised to assume a permanent leadership role 
within the PLO. By 1971, however, the domestic situation in Syria 
had changed significantly, and President Hafez al-Assad, the air 
force general who seized control of the country in a 1970 military 
coup, purged al-Saiqa’s leadership. The group’s operations now fell 
entirely under the control of the Syrian Ministry of Defense, and 
al-Saiqa’s new leader, Zuhayr Muhsin, secured his position based 
largely on his loyalty to the new regime. 

The outbreak of the Lebanese Civil War served to further dis- 
credit al-Saiqa as an organization dedicated to Palestinian interests. 
Its open support of Syria’s 1976 invasion of Lebanon and its ambi- 
tions of regional hegemony led to mass defections, and the group 
became embroiled in clashes with fellow Palestinian groups in the 
streets of Lebanese cities. Al-Saiqa’s fortunes further plummeted 
on July 26, 1979, when its capable leader, Muhsin, was assassinated 
in Nice, France, a murder attributed variously to the Israelis and the 
Arab Liberation Front, a Palestinian group supported by Iraq’s 
Baath Party. The incident revealed al-Saiqa’s growing isolation and 
the ever-widening gaps dividing the Palestinian national move- 
ment across the Middle East. 

In the 1980s after the group’s expulsion from Beirut, al-Saiqa 
drifted toward outright confrontation with Arafat’s Fatah movement 
when it became a founding member of the Damascus-based organ- 
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ization known as the Palestinian National Salvation Front. Intent 
on blocking Arafat’s efforts to improve relations with Jordan and 
Egypt, al-Saiqa worked to promote Syrian interests in the ongoing 
armed struggle of the Palestinians and the rejection of peace talks 
with Israel. 

The future prospects for al-Saiqa as an organization are very 
much linked to the fate of the Syrian Baathist regime. With the with- 
drawal of Syrian forces from Lebanon in 2005, the Lebanese gov- 
ernment moved quickly to arrest the local commander of al-Saiga 
in accordance with the United Nations (UN) resolution to disarm 
militant groups in the country. In the absence of Syrian military 
protection, the group has been exposed as rather defenseless. It is 
likely doomed altogether if the Baath Party is ousted from power in 
Damascus. 

JONAS KAUFFELDT 
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Albright, Madeleine 
Born: May 15, 1937 


Democratic Party foreign policy adviser, U.S. ambassador to the 
United Nations (UN) during 1993-1997, and secretary of state dur- 
ing 1997-2001. Madeleine Albright was born Marie Jana Korbel in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, on May 15, 1937. Her father, Josef Korbel, 
was a diplomat, and he and his wife had converted to Catholicism 
from Judaism. In 1939 when the Germans took over Czechoslova- 
kia, the Korbel family fled to Britain. Following the defeat of Ger- 
many, the family returned to Prague, where Korbel was appointed 
Czechoslovak ambassador to Yugoslavia and Albania. A few months 
after the February 1948 communist coup in Czechoslovakia, the 
family again sought asylum, this time in the United States. In 1949 
they settled in Denver, Colorado, where Korbel became a professor 
at the University of Colorado and developed an acclaimed program 
in international relations. He would become an adviser to two U.S. 
secretaries of state and his own daughter. 

Anexcellent student, Madeleine Albright graduated from Welles- 
ley College in Massachusetts in 1959 and married Joseph Albright, 
ajournalist from a distinguished family. Later they divorced. While 
rearing three daughters, Albright earned a PhD in government 
and public law from Columbia University, where she worked with 
Professor Zbigniew Brzezinski, later the national security adviser to 
President Jimmy Carter. 
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U.S. secretary of state Madeleine Albright at a press conference regarding the Middle East peace talks, September 19, 1997. (Najlah Feanny/Corbis Saba) 





Following extensive volunteer work for the Democratic Party, in 
1976 Albright became chief legislative assistant to Maine senator 
Edmund Muskie. In 1982 she became a professor of international 
affairs and director of the Women in Foreign Service Program at 
Georgetown University’s School of Foreign Service. She was active 
in the presidential campaigns of Walter Mondale (1984) and Michael 
Dukakis (1988), serving as chief foreign policy adviser to both can- 
didates. Meanwhile, she built her reputation as an authority on 
foreign policy and women’s issues while forming close personal ties 
with fellow Wellesley alumna Hillary Rodham Clinton. Upon his 
1993 election to the presidency, William Jefferson Clinton appointed 
Albright U.S. ambassador to the UN, a post she took up in February 
1994. Her extensive knowledge of foreign languages and Balkan 
ethnic politics served her well at the UN. 

In January 1997 Clinton chose Albright to be secretary of state, 
the highest government post held to that time by an American 
woman. Her charm, sense of humor, and sharp wit garnered wide 
press attention. The exhilaration of her first days in office were 
clouded by a journalist’s revelation that three of her grandparents 
had perished in Nazi concentration camps and that Albright’s imme- 
diate family had purposefully obscured their Jewish background. 
Albright, who had been baptized Roman Catholic at the age of five 
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and had joined the Episcopal Church upon her marriage, knew 
nothing of her Jewish ancestry. 

Early in Albright’s term, questions were raised about the effec- 
tiveness of a woman, especially one with a Jewish heritage, nego- 
tiating with Middle Eastern heads of state, but Albright soon 
established effective ties with Saudi Arabian officials and forged 
a strong friendship with King Hussein of Jordan. Still, the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict proved intractable. The Clinton administration 
had made numerous efforts to bring both parties to the negotiating 
table, beginning with the 1993 Oslo Accords. In January 1998, 
Israeli prime minister Benjamin Netanyahu and Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization (PLO) chairman Yasser Arafat traveled to Wash- 
ington for talks but showed little willingness to compromise on the 
status of Jerusalem, a release of prisoners, and Jewish settlements. 

Albright and the administration persisted, however, sponsoring 
talks again in October 1998 at Wye River in Maryland. She was able 
to bring in King Hussein and his wife, Queen Noor, as intermedi- 
aries. These talks ultimately resulted in the Wye River Memoran- 
dum, which pledged more cooperation in security for the Israelis 
and additional land rights for the Palestinians. 

Any expectations that Albright and Clinton may have had for 
settling disputes in the Middle East were dashed in September 2000 
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when Israeli hard-line politician Ariel Sharon made a provocative 
visit to the al-Aqsa Mosque at Haram al-Sharif, the Muslim holy site 
in Jerusalem. The visit not only dashed hopes of Palestinian-Israeli 
peace butalso sparked a new wave of violence, knownas the Second 
(al-Aqsa) Intifada. Albright’s experience alerted her to the impor- 
tance of understanding religious passions in framing global policy. 
After she left office in 2001, her writings and speeches stressed the 
importance of educating policy makers in the tenets of major world 
religions. 

Albright also played a central role in the Balkans, which had 
descended into chaos and spasms of genocidal violence. She was 
influential in shaping policy during the Kosovo Conflict (1996- 
1999), which ultimately resulted in the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization (NATO) bombing campaign against Serbian-Yugoslavian 
targets during March-June 1999. The campaign forced Serbian 
strongman Slobodan Milosevic to the negotiating table. Albright 
also helped bring to an end the Bosnian War, which culminated in 
the December 1995 Dayton Agreement. 

By the end of her four-year term, Albright’s critics charged that 
she dealt with problems on a case-by-case basis and lacked a co- 
herent foreign policy doctrine. Many in the Republican Party also 
believed that the Clinton administration, basking in prosperous 
times and relative world peace, had neglected the growing problems 
of terrorism and collapsing economies in a world no longer held in 
check by the communist-capitalist rivalry. 

Albright, however, could cite solid achievements. Her strong 
personality had generated wide public interest in foreign affairs, 
while her presence in high office had advanced women worldwide. 
As a refugee from European oppression, she had been an unques- 
tioned American patriot and a strong proponent of worldwide 
democracy and human rights. She had pointedly warned of Amer- 
ican smugness at the beginning of the new millennium, had iden- 
tified a new world order, and had faced down aggression in the 
Balkans while maintaining cordial relations with Russia. And despite 
disappointments, she had kept Israeli-Palestinian peace negotia- 
tions from collapsing completely during the difficult tenures of 
Netanyahu and Arafat. 

ALLENE PHy-OLSEN 
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Algeria 

Northwest African nation, almost 920,000 square miles in area. 
Algeria is bordered to the west by Morocco and Mauritania, to the 
north by the Mediterranean Sea, to the east by Tunisia and Libya, 
and to the south by Niger and Mali. Algeria was originally peopled 
by Berbers (who still make up a sizable national minority) but is 
now predominantly Arab. In 1830 France seized Algiers, and from 
then until 1847 it expanded its North African holdings to the inte- 
rior in a protracted war that created modern Algeria, which was 
absorbed into France’s metropolitan administrative structure in 
1848. 

French colonizers and their descendants (known as colons) 
dispossessed native Algerians of the best arable lands and monop- 
olized political power. The non-European population worked the 
colons’ lands or eked out a meager living in the less hospitable 
areas. By 1945, Algeria’s population included approximately 900,000 
colons. Arabs totaled perhaps eight times that number. 

The postwar era saw the rapid growth of a militant nationalist 
movement opposed adamantly by the colons, who were determined 
that Algeria should remain part of France. In May 1945, Muslims 
throughout Algeria demonstrated against colonial rule. When French 
colonial police fired on the protesters in Sétif, they responded by 
attacking Europeans. In retaliation, the military carried out reprisals 
that killed thousands of Algerian Muslims. This massacre acceler- 
ated the conflict that culminated in the brutal Algerian War during 
1954-1962. 

From the beginning of the war, the Front de Libération Nationale 
(FLN) appealed to the United Nations (UN) for support of the 
nationalist cause, while France appealed to the United States and 
its European allies for assistance in its colonial claim. The Ameri- 
cans initially urged a negotiated peace, hoping to avoid a confronta- 
tion with France without antagonizing Arab nations. Convinced 
that Egypt was providing substantial assistance to the FLN, the 
French government joined with the governments of Britain and 
Israel in an attempt to overthrow Egyptian president Gamal Abdel 
Nasser in 1956. The ensuing Suez Crisis miscarried, thanks to U.S. 
government opposition. Exercised over the French role in the Suez 
Crisis, the United States then adopted a less compromising line 
with France, determined to prevent a wider conflict between Arab 
nationalists and France (and Britain). The Algerian War also split 
the communist bloc, with the People’s Republic of China (PRC) 
supporting the Algerian nationalists and the Soviet Union keeping 
its distance. 

The war actively influenced French politics and led to social and 
political turmoil in metropolitan France that toppled the Fourth 
French Republic in May 1958 and brought to power General Charles 
de Gaulle, who created the Fifth French Republic. De Gaulle, then 
president of France, having exhausted other options, signed the 
Evian Agreements of March 1962 that granted Algeria its inde- 
pendence effective July 3. Within the span of a few months, most of 
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View of the city of Algiers, Algeria. (iStockPhoto.com) 


the more than 1 million colons as well as some 91,000 harkis, pro- 
French Muslims who had served in the French Army, immigrated 
to France. 

The FLN-led Algerian government, headed by Prime Minister 
Muhammad Ben Bella, promptly confiscated the colons’ aban- 
doned property and established a decentralized socialist economy 
and a one-party state. The government collectivized land and began 
an aggressive campaign to industrialize the country. 

Ben Bella’s attempt to consolidate his power, combined with 
popular discontent with an inefficient economy, sparked a blood- 
less military coup by Defense Minister Houari Boumédienne in 
June 1965. In 1971, the government endeavored to stimulate eco- 
nomic growth by nationalizing the oil industry and investing the 
revenues in centrally orchestrated industrial development. In the 
years that followed his seizure of power, Boumédienne’s military- 
dominated government took on an increasingly authoritarian cast. 
The military expanded rapidly during the 1970s and 1980s, and by 
1985 the army numbered 110,000, the air force 12,000, and the navy 
8,000 men. 

Algeria’s leaders sought to retain their autonomy, joining their 
country to the Non-Aligned Movement. Boumédienne phased out 
French military bases. Although Algeria denounced perceived Amer- 
ican imperialism and supported Cuba, the communists in South 
Vietnam, Palestinian nationalists, and African anticolonial fighters, 
it maintained a strong trading relationship with the United States. 
At the same time, Algeria cultivated economic ties with the Soviet 
Union, which provided Algeria with important military material 
and training. When the Spanish relinquished control of Western 
Sahara in 1976, Morocco attempted to annex the region. This led to 
a 12-year war with Algeria, which supported the guerrilla move- 
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ment fighting for the region’s independence. Diplomatic relations 
with the United States warmed after Algeria negotiated the release 
of American hostages in Iran in 1980 and Morocco fell out of U.S. 
favor by allying with Libya in 1984. 

In 1976, a long-promised constitution that provided for elec- 
tions was enacted, although Algeria remained a one-party state. 
When Boumédienne died in December 1978, power passed to 
Chadli Bendjedid, the army-backed candidate. Bendjedid retreated 
from Boumédienne’s increasingly ineffective economic policies, 
privatizing much of the economy and encouraging entrepreneur- 
ship. However, accumulated debt continued to retard economic 
expansion. Growing public protests from labor unions, students, 
and Islamic fundamentalists forced the government to end restric- 
tions on political expression in 1988. 

The Islamic Salvation Front (Front Islamique du Salut, FIS) 
proved the most successful of the host of new political parties 
founded. Bendjedid resigned after large victories by the FIS in local 
elections in June 1990 and national elections in December 1991, and 
a new regime under Mohamed Boudiaf imposed martial law, ban- 
ning the FIS in March 1992. In response, Islamist radicals began a 
guerrilla war in which more than 160,000 people perished during 
1992-2002, most of them innocent civilians. By 2002 the fighting 
was largely over, thanks to government action and an amnesty pro- 
gram, although some violence continued thereafter. 

Elections resumed in 1995, and in April 1999, following several 
short-term leaders representing the military, Abdelaziz Bouteflika 
was elected president. Linguistic rights became a major issue 
thereafter, and the government recognized Tamazight (Berber) as 
a national language and permitted it to be taught in schools. Mean- 
while, the government sought to take advantage of the substantial 
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increases in the price of oil and natural gas to invest in economic 
development projects. 

During this period, Algeria was too absorbed in its own internal 
problems to take much interest or participate actively in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, although as an Arab state it did lend strong verbal 
support to the Palestinians. During the 1973 Yom Kippur War, Alge- 
ria did not commit ground troops, but it did supply two squadrons 
of MiG-21 fighters and a squadron of Su-7B fighter-bombers to 
Egypt. These aircraft were simply incorporated into Egyptian units. 

ELUN GABRIEL AND SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Algiers Agreement 
Event Date: March 6, 1975 


Diplomatic accord between Iraq and Iran designed to settle out- 
standing issues between the two nations and avert war. The Algiers 


Agreement of March 6, 1975, known also as the Algiers Accord, was 
an agreement mediated by Algerian president Houari Boumédi- 
enne at a March 1975 meeting of the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC). The accord was approved by Shah 
Reza Pahlavi II of Iran and President Saddam Hussein of Iraq. 

Essentially, the agreement attempted to resolve territorial dis- 
putes between the two countries involving common borders as well 
as water and navigation rights. It provided for continuing Algerian 
participation in an ongoing Iranian-Iraqi dialogue that would occur 
at alternating meetings in Tehran and Baghdad. The Algiers Agree- 
mentalso established a joint Iraqi-Iranian commission intended to 
refine and monitor the agreement’s provisions and resolve any fur- 
ther disputes. 

The agreement resulted in a formal treaty signed on June 13, 
1975, that was based on the Constantinople Protocol of 1913 and 
the Proceedings of the Border Delimitation Commission of 1914 as 
the basis of the determination of the Iranian-Iraqi border. Iran and 
Iraq agreed that the thalweg, or the median course of the Shatt al 
Arab River, Iraq’s only outlet to the sea, formed the river border 
between the two countries even though the shifting course of the 
Shatt al Arab had given rise to some of the original disputes. They 
further consented to resolve ownership of disputed islands and 
other territories related to the waterway, to end subversive infiltra- 
tions of each other’s country, and to resolve issues related to other 





President Houari Boumédienne (center) is flanked by Shah Reza Pahlavi II of Iran (/eft) and Iraq’s Saddam Hussein (right) on March 3, 1975 (three days 
before the signing of the Algiers Agreement) at the Salle de Honour at Algiers Airport. (Bettmann/Corbis) 
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border disputes such as Khuzestan. Although not formally part of 
the agreement, the shah used the agreement’s termination of sub- 
versive activities clause to withdraw Iranian support for the Kur- 
dish rebellion against Iraq. 

In the end, both parties failed to comply with the terms of the 
accord, and the festering, unresolved territorial issues that it was 
designed to address led in part to the destructive Iran-Iraq War 
(1980-1988). This in turn led to a general destabilization in the 
Middle East. 

RicHarb M. Epwarps 
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Algiers Declaration 
Event Date: November 15, 1988 


Formal proclamation of a Palestinian state made by Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization (PLO) chairman Yasser Arafat in Algiers, Algeria, 
on November 15, 1988. The declaration was made in conjunction 
with a meeting of the Palestinian National Council (PNC). Contrary 
to popular perception, Arafat’s declaration was not the first such 
proclamation. A similar declaration of the existence ofa Palestinian 
nation was made on October 1, 1948, in Gaza. This had occurred in 
the throes of the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949). Despite 
the considerable press coverage that the proclamation engendered, 
Arafat’s move was largely symbolic, as the PLO did not then control 
any of the territory it hoped to govern. Yet the Algiers Declaration 
was well-timed in that it coincided with the outbreak of the First 
Intifada (in 1987), came on the heels of Jordan’s renouncement of 
its claims in the West Bank, and clearly signaled the future intent of 
the PLO. 

Based on the 1947 United Nations (UN) General Assembly Res- 
olution 181 (which codified the 1947 UN partition plan), the PNC’s 
1988 proclamation was risky. By basing its declaration on Resolu- 
tion 181, the PNC—and thus the PLO and Fatah—were accepting 
what the Arab states had overwhelmingly rejected in 1947-1948. 
Even more risky was the tacit acceptance of the State of Israel, for 
the 1948 resolution had called for a Jewish and a Palestinian state. 
Thus, in cleaving to Resolution 181, Arafat and the PNC were essen- 
tially recognizing Israel’s existence. This was a marked turn of events, 
for the PLO had never before been willing to make such a concession. 
Not surprisingly, Palestinian hard-liners balked at this approach. 

Nevertheless, on December 15, 1988, the PLO’s permanent rep- 
resentative to the UN presented the Algiers Declaration to the UN 
General Assembly for a vote. The body enthusiastically adopted the 
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Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) leader Yasser Arafat speaking to 
a meeting of the Palestinian National Council on November 15, 1988, at 
Algiers, Algeria, during which Arafat proclaimed the State of Palestine. 
(Patrick Robert/Sygma/Corbis) 


declaration by a vote of 104-2 (with Israel and the United States 
voting no and with 36 abstentions). In so doing, the UN specifically 
affirmed that the Palestinians had the right to form their own 
nation, per Resolution 181. All UN references to the Palestinians 
would now read “Palestine” in lieu of “Palestine Liberation Organ- 
ization,” thereby strengthening their UN observer status. 

Over the months that followed, 89 countries moved to formally 
recognize the state of Palestine, if in theory only. Although the 
Algiers Declaration did not, of course, create a bona fide Palestinian 
nation, it was an important leap of faith for the PLO. Since its incep- 
tion in the early 1960s, the organization had steadfastly refused to 
abandon its goal of the destruction of Israel. The United States, in 
turn, refused to enter into any talks with the PLO. Thus, the PNC’s 
and Arafat’s move toward greater accommodation was clearly an 
effort to court U.S. favor. It was also, no doubt, an attempt by the 
PLO to break out ofits doldrums dating back to its banishment from 
Lebanon in 1982. In relative isolation in Tunisia since then, the 
organization sought to make itself relevant again by jump-starting 
efforts to secure a Palestinian homeland by nonviolent means. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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ALI BABA, Operation 


See EZRA AND NEHEMIA, Operation 





Aliya, First 
Start Date: 1882 
End Date: 1904 


The first of the large Jewish immigration movements to Palestine 
prior to the creation of the State of Israel in May 1948, lasting from 


1882 to 1904. The First Aliya was also the first wave of immigration 
specifically associated with the Zionist movement, which had just 
begun to gain momentum. 

The word aliya is Hebrew for “going up” or “ascending” and 
became associated with the Zionist-inspired movement of Jews of 
the Diaspora to Palestine beginning with the First Aliya. Aliya was 
an integral part of the Zionist philosophy that held that any Jew had 
the right of return to Palestine. This continued to be the case under 
Israeli law, which holds that any Jew may legally establish residency 
in and attain citizenship rights from Israel. 

Jews who participate in an aliya to Israel are known as olim 
(immigrants) in Hebrew. Jewish emigration out of Palestine (or, 
later, Israel) is known as yerida (going down or descending). The 
population of Jews living in Palestine prior to 1948 was known col- 
lectively as the Yishuv (Settlement). 

The First Aliya established the cultural and economic tenor of 
the Yishuv for nearly a generation. Furthermore, First Aliya pio- 
neers introduced many uniquely Jewish experiments to Palestine, 
such as the moshavim (cooperative farms). Most of the immigrants 
to Palestine came from Russia, with smaller numbers also coming 
from Romania and Austria. The great impulse of Russian immigra- 
tion occurred after Czar Alexander II’s 1881 assassination, which 
many Russians blamed on a Jewish conspiracy. This event set offa 





Members of Hashomer, a Jewish security organization dedicated to protecting pioneering Zionist settlements, pose with their weapons in the Jewish 
community of Rehovat in Palestine, October 1, 1900. (Getty Images) 
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spasm of violence against Jews through pogroms aimed mainly at 
the large Jewish population in the Pale of Settlement, a Jewish ghetto 
of sorts in western Russia where most Russian Jews were forced to 
live. Thus, beginning in 1882, Russian Jews began seeking refuge in 
Palestine, which was not met with much enthusiasm by Ottoman 
Turk authorities, who would rule Palestine until 1917. 

The First Aliya can be divided into two peaks of immigration: 
the first during 1882-1884 and the second during 1890-1892. In 
all, about 35,000 Jewish immigrants came during the First Aliya. 
Those among the first wave were largely Jews of little means, with 
little or no education and with few skills. Many of them came as 
entire families. Those olim from the second major immigration 
wave had more skills—particularly in agriculture—and tended to 
have more money. After their arrival (almost all hailed from Rus- 
sia), Palestine witnessed a land-buying campaign on the part of 
Palestinian and European Jews. 

Because the first group of immigrants was ill-prepared to begin 
a new life in a strange new land, the Yishuv fell on hard times. 
Already-existing settlements were taxed to the limit with new peo- 
ple who lacked even the most basic farming prowess, while some 
new immigrants teetered on starvation. In the mid-1880s, however, 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild, a wealthy French Jew and sup- 
porter of Zionism, dispatched a small army of knowledgeable farm 
supervisors and financial administrators to Palestine to rescue the 
besieged Jewish settlements there. Rothschild also purchased large 
tracts ofland that were suitable for agricultural endeavors. Not sur- 
prisingly, Rothschild’s advisers encouraged the cultivation of 
grapes and the production of wine. For quite a while thereafter, 
Baron de Rothschild exerted considerable power among the Yishuv, 
which viewed him with great thanksgiving but also chafed under 
his administrative mandates. 

The second major group of immigrants arriving in Palestine 
during this time was well-versed in agriculture and anxious to 
found new agricultural settlements. They soon busied themselves 
with putting Rothschild’s land tracts under cultivation and created 
new settlements at Hadera, Mishmar Hayarden, and Rehovat. 

Toward the end of the First Aliya, Jewish agricultural endeavors 
began to take off. In places such as Judea, grape cultivation had 
advanced to the point at which Jews were hiring Arab workers to 
help in the vineyards. Arabs were hired not only because ofa short- 
age of Jewish workers but also because they could be paid less than 
Jews. Citrus cultivation also took off during this time. Jews planted 
thousands of citrus trees, and with proper irrigation these orchards 
became quite profitable. In fact, it was in the citrus and wine- 
making industries that the first moshavim took hold. Also under 
cultivation were olives and almonds. 

By 1904, thousands of acres of Palestinian land had been pur- 
chased by Jews, and at least 20 separate farming settlements had 
been created. Some 6,000 Jews inhabited the villages. In that year, 
it is estimated that the Jewish population in Palestine was 50,000, 
with significant populations of Jews in Haifa, Jaffa, and Jerusalem. 
The first settlements of what would become Tel Aviv also sprang up 
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during the First Aliya, and much of Jaffa had been developed prior 
to 1904. By any measure and despite their rocky start, the Jews of 
the First Aliya had built vibrant and self-sustaining communities. 

From a cultural vantage point, the First Aliya also set the ex- 
ample for all succeeding Jews in Palestine. Schools were created, 
and the decision was made early on to use Hebrew as the language 
of instruction. Before long, Hebrew had become the de facto lan- 
guage of exchange among all in the Yishuv. Medical clinics, local 
law enforcement, and even real estate transactions were supervised 
by the Jewish settlements at this time. The early settlements would 
also become the model of self-government, which would serve the 
Jews well in the years to come. 
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Aliya, Second 
Start Date: 1904 
End Date: 1914 


The second of the large Jewish immigration movements to Palestine 
prior to the creation of the State of Israel in May 1948. The Second 
Aliya lasted from 1904 to 1914 and all but ended with the beginning 
of World War Lin 1914. The word aliya is Hebrew for “going up” or 
“ascending” and became associated with the Zionist-inspired 
movement of Jews of the Diaspora to Palestine beginning with the 
First Aliya (1882-1904). Aliya was an integral part of the Zionist 
philosophy that held that any Jew had the right of return to Pales- 
tine. This continued to be the case under Israeli law, which holds 
that any Jew may legally establish residency in and attain citizen- 
ship rights from Israel. 

Jews who participate in an aliya to Israel are known as olim 
(immigrants) in Hebrew. Jewish emigration out of Palestine (or later 
Israel) is known as yerida (going down or descending). The popu- 
lation of Jews living in Palestine prior to 1948 was known collec- 
tively as the Yishuv (Settlement). 

The Second Aliya saw the immigration of approximately 40,000 
Jews to Palestine. Most of the olim came from czarist Russia and 
had left because of pogroms, rising anti-Semitism, and the abortive 
Russian Revolution of 1905. A sizable number of them were social- 
ists seeking the overthrow of the capitalist-imperialist world order. 
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Because of depressed economic conditions in Palestine, however, 
almost half of the Jews who immigrated between 1904 and 1914 
later left. The Jews of the Second Aliya were social as well as cultural 
pioneers, and under them the glimmer of an autonomous Jewish 
nation-state first took hold. Indeed, the Second Aliya saw the for- 
mation of the first kibbutz (Degania), the beginnings of the first all- 
Jewish city (Tel Aviv, near Jaffa), the creation of Jewish self-defense 
forces, the adoption of Hebrew as the de facto language of the 
Yishuv (although the First Aliya had set the precedent here), and 
the advancement of education. 

Contrary to the olim of the First Aliya, those of the Second Aliya 
were not focused on traditional agricultural pursuits alone. Rather, 
they sought to explore new forms of agricultural settlements (such 
as kibbutzim), industrial formation, and even urban development. 
They also began to conceive of the Yishuv as a national polity. In this 
instance, they advanced the instruction of Hebrew in Yishuv schools, 
began to assemble defensive mechanisms, and encouraged the cre- 
ation of political parties to advance democratic self-government. 
All of these activities were designed to foster the feel and look of an 
independent Jewish state. 

In 1909, Second Aliya settlers began to construct the first mod- 
ern city in Palestine (and the first all-Jewish city in the world) near 
the site of the ancient city of Jaffa. This urbanization effort would 
give birth to Tel Aviv, which by 1914 boasted a population of some 
1,500 people. The city had also begun to serve as the political and 
cultural linchpin of the Jewish population in Palestine. The first real 
indigenous labor union was formed in 1907 (the Printers’ Union), 
and between 1911 and 1912 the Yishuv had set up an industrial 
foundry outside Tel Aviv (at Jaffa) and an oil refinery in Haifa. The 
Haifa facility later became one of Israel’s most important such 
endeavors and remains a productive refinery today. 

What made the Jews of the Second Aliya so noteworthy was not 
just their efforts to improve the Yishuv through education, indus- 
try, self-government, and urbanization. Their desire to create an 
entirely new social structure in Palestine was equally revolutionary. 
The great majority were well educated and politically inclined. They 
were steeped in socialist thought and had been widely exposed to 
the various schools of socialist and Zionist philosophy. Yet they had 
little money and were not well-organized as a group. Nevertheless, 
they were anxious to go to work and begin building the workers’ 
ideal in Palestine. 

Upon their arrival, many of the Second Aliya’s olim sought work 
in farming settlements established by the First Aliya. They were not 
always well-received, and established settlements had rather pay 
Arabs than Jews to do excess work because Jews expected more 
money than Arabs. Perhaps 1,500 or so Jews did manage to settle 
down in an established farming community shortly after their 
arrival. However, there was a generational and philosophical gap so 
large between the First and Second Aliyas that those of the Second 
Aliya eschewed work in the established settlements and instead 
sought to forge their own social and work arrangements. Before long, 
cooperative agricultural communities (moshavim) had begun to 
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spring up. At Merhavya, founded in 1911, cooperative farming 
began that stressed the hiring of no outside labor, no outside inter- 
ference, and the freedom of those in the community to choose the 
type of settlement they desired. 

By 1908, several self-defense organizations had become opera- 
tional, the most notable of which was Hashomer, a male Jewish 
watchdog group. Some scholars view this organization as the 
forerunner of Haganah. Besides these many accomplishments, 
newspapers and other literature—almost always published in 
Hebrew—were funded and organized by members of the Second 
Aliya. It is indeed hard to overemphasize the importance of the 
Second Aliya to the eventual establishment of the Jewish state. The 
Second Aliya created nearly all of the institutions necessary to 
organize and run a modern nation and provided much of the philo- 
sophical and political constructs of modern Zionism. 
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Aliya, Third 
Start Date: 1919 
End Date: 1923 


Third major wave of Jewish immigration to Palestine lasting from 
1919 to 1923. The word aliya is Hebrew for “going up” or “ascend- 
ing.” It became associated with the Zionist-inspired movement of 
Jews of the Diaspora to Palestine beginning with the First Aliya 
(1882-1904). Aliya was an integral part of the Zionist philosophy 
that held that any Jew had the right of return to Palestine. This con- 
tinued to be the case under Israelilaw, which holds that any Jew may 
legally establish residency in and attain citizenship rights from 
Israel. 

Jews who participate in an aliya to Israel are known as olim 
(immigrants). Jewish emigration out of Palestine (or, later, Israel) 
is known as yerida (going down or descending). The population of 
Jews living in Palestine prior to 1948 was known collectively as the 
Yishuv, or settlement. 

The Third Aliya, which saw an influx of about 35,000 Jewish 
immigrants to Palestine, had several unique qualities. First, it was 
the first significant wave of immigration in more than five years, 
as World War I (1914-1918) had all but curtailed such movement. 
Second, it was the last aliya prior to restrictive U.S. immigration 
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laws that went into effect in 1924. From 1919 to 1923, some 250,000 
Jews had immigrated to America, meaning that those going to 
Palestine concurrently decided to go voluntarily, and many saw it 
as a fulfillment of the Zionist vision. Third, many of the Jews going 
to Palestine at this time had been greatly heartened by several key 
developments. These included the 1917 Balfour Declaration, sig- 
naling British support for a Jewish Palestine, the creation of the 
British Mandate, and the naming of Sir Hebert Samuel, a Jew, as 
the first high commissioner of Palestine. Fourth, immigrants from 
the Second Aliya (1904-1914) reached out to the newly arriving 
immigrants in unprecedented ways, making the transition to anew 
life in Palestine far easier than it had been for those who had come 
before. 

Of the newly arriving immigrants at this time, 53 percent came 
from Russia, and 36 percent hailed from Poland. Their departure 
had been hastened by resurgent anti-Semitism in Poland and the 
1917 Revolution in Russia, which plunged that nation into eco- 
nomic, political, and social chaos for several years. Anti-Semitism 
in Ukraine and Hungary also forced many Jews to leave, some of 
whom made their way to Palestine. There were also smaller contin- 
gents from Lithuania, Latvia, Romania, Austria, Germany, the 
Netherlands, and Czechoslovakia. Better than 50 percent of the 
Third Aliya comprised young unmarried women and men, many 
of whom had been part of Zionist youth groups. 

The immigration influx into Palestine from 1919 to 1923 made 
many key contributions to the Yishuv in Palestine. Not only did it 
augment the Jewish population there by some 60 percent, but its 
youth, vitality, and pioneering spirit lent new purpose and urgency 
to the Zionist ideal. These immigrants helped form kibbutzim and 
moshavim, made important contributions to the organized labor 
movement, and in 1920 founded and staffed Haganah, a Jewish 
defense group in Palestine. And during the Arab uprising in 1921, 
many members of the Third Aliya played crucial roles in protecting 
Jewish lives and property. In addition, the sheer number of moshavim 
and kibbutzim that they founded greatly advanced Jewish settle- 
ment in the region. 

Despite their many contributions, members of this aliya faced 
numerous—and serious—obstacles. Perhaps the greatest challenge 
for them was finding work. Seeing that unemployment among newly 
arrived immigrants was very high, High Commissioner Samuel 
convinced several labor parties to help fund the building of a road 
network in northern Palestine. The funding would be provided by 
various Zionist organizations. The roads were constructed largely 
by hand, so the work crews were considerable. Several of the labor 
organizations that helped fund the construction went on to become 
permanent establishments, including Hashomer Hatzair kibbutzim 
and the Trumpeldor Labor Battalion. This work brought together 
Third Aliya immigrants in various roadside work camps, which 
increased the cohesiveness of the group as a whole. 

Yet these public works projects could not go on indefinitely, and 
by 1923 or so the Third Aliya was in a full-blown economic crisis 
that was driven by high unemployment. Many workers had only 
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sporadic employment amounting to just two days a week on aver- 
age. The rapid influx of immigrants had simply overwhelmed the 
labor market, and Zionist groups such as the World Zionist Organ- 
ization (WZO) did not have enough money to sponsor work proj- 
ects to keep the Third Aliya fully employed. Histadrut, the Jewish 
labor federation, founded in 1920, was marginally successful in 
pressuring privately owned companies to hire Jewish workers (as 
opposed to Arab workers, whom they could pay less). As such, a 
number of newly arrived Jews found work at the ports in Jaffa and 
Haifa. Yet this still was not enough to absorb the many unemployed 
or underemployed workers, and by the end of 1923 Jewish emigra- 
tion out of Palestine began to rise. 

Besides helping to found Histadrut in 1920, some members of 
the Third Aliya also engaged in agricultural endeavors. These tended 
to reflect their progressive and socialist-minded outlook, so their 
efforts came mainly in the formation of communal or cooperative 
farms (kibbutzim and moshavim). After 1921 or so, a good number 
of immigrants made their way to the Jezreel Valley, where they 
formed numerous kibbutzim and moshavim. In September 1921 
the first moshav was founded in the western Jezreel Valley, and in 
the eastern portion of the valley the ‘En Harod kibbutz was formally 
established just a few weeks later. In toto, some 1,000 Jews of the 
Third Aliya made these agricultural settlements their home. So pop- 
ular was the Jezreel Valley for agricultural settlement that there was 
a waiting list of five years or longer for new settlements there. It is 
certainly no exaggeration to say that the Third Aliya fundamentally 
altered the Yishuv’s outlook and character with its youthful enthu- 
siasm, pioneering spirit, and dutiful work habits. 
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Aliya, Fourth 
Start Date: 1924 
End Date: 1928 


Fourth major impulse of Jewish immigration to Palestine (1924- 
1928). The word aliya is Hebrew for “going up” or “ascending” and 
became associated with the Zionist-inspired movement of Jews of 
the Diaspora to Palestine beginning with the First Aliya. Aliya was 
an integral part of the Zionist philosophy that held that any Jew had 
the right of return to Palestine. This continued to be the case under 
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An immigrant from Poland poses on a farm in the Sharon region of 
Palestine around 1933. (Library of Congress) 





Israelilaw, which holds that any Jew may legally establish residency 
in and attain citizenship rights from Israel. 

Jews who participate in an aliya to Israel are known as olim 
(immigrants) in Hebrew. Jewish emigration out of Palestine (or 
later, Israel) is known as yerida (going down or descending). The 
population of Jews living in Palestine prior to 1948 was known col- 
lectively as the Yishuv (Settlement). 

The Fourth Aliya is associated most directly with a political and 
economic crisis in Poland, from which the majority in the group 
came, and restrictive new immigration policies passed by the U.S. 
Congress in 1924. A sizable number of Jews who immigrated during 
this time were also from Hungary, where anti-Semitism was on the 
increase. In Poland, rampant inflation and growing unemployment 
had thrown the economy into a virtual free-fall. What’s worse, the 
Polish government pursued tax policies that placed a great burden 
on middle-income Jews. Looking to escape the economic chaos and 
leave anti-Semitism behind, thousands of Polish Jews now sought 
to leave the country. For many, moving to the United States made 
the most sense. But a nativist backlash in the United States after 
World War I compelled Congress to severely restrict immigration 
beginning in 1924. Thus, most Poles went to Palestine instead. 
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In total, the number of Jews who went to Palestine in this period 
is estimated at about 60,000. A sizable number of the olim were 
businessmen and craftsmen of modest means, and many were not 
well versed in agriculture. The vast majority of the immigrants 
arrived between 1924 and 1926, a time that was marked by eco- 
nomic well-being for the Yishuv in Palestine. However, during 
1926-1928, which witnessed a marked economic downturn in 
Palestine, Jewish immigration plummeted. In fact, for the first time 
the number of Jews leaving Palestine (7,200) was higher than the 
number of Jews arriving (only 5,000). 

From 1924 to 1926, a housing boom in Palestine’s urban areas 
drove the economy to new heights. It was, in fact, in the urban areas 
where most of the Jews in the Fourth Aliya were settling. In the 
mid and late 1920s, the number of Jews living in Tel Aviv and Jaffa 
had grown by 30,000, and the number of Jews residing in Haifa had 
more than doubled to 15,000. The population of the entire Yishuv 
went from 90,000 in 1923 to better than 150,000 in 1928. This 
increased the percentage of Jews in Palestine from 13.2 percent to 
17.8 percent in less than a decade. Many of the newly arriving immi- 
grants opened up shops, restaurants, and other small business 
establishments. A number of small hotels, apartment buildings, 
and offices went up as well. Indeed, during the 1920s newly arriving 
Jews helped develop Palestine’s fledgling light and medium indus- 
tryand set the stage for the eventual rise of the textile industry there. 

Nevertheless, the flush times did not last for very long. By late 
1926, a serious economic downturn affected the Yishuv in Pales- 
tine. The contraction was mainly the result of such a large and 
concentrated influx of immigrants, who overwhelmed the existing 
economic system and overtaxed social services. An aggravating fac- 
tor to this was Polish fiscal policies, which made it very difficult for 
departing immigrants to take with them all of their monetary assets. 
This in turn sharply reduced the amount of new capital going into 
Palestine. Things became so dire that several thousand olim had to 
be aided financially by the Zionist Executive. This convergence of 
economic bad news brought with it high employment that forced a 
good number of olim to leave. It also discouraged further immigra- 
tion. To make ends meet, a number of urbanized Jews tried to join 
already-established agricultural settlements. Others formed their 
own, which would become the basis of a number of kibbutzim and 
moshavim. 

Although the construction sector sagged badly during the eco- 
nomic depression, growth in agriculture continued apace. The 
amount of land dedicated to citrus production increased almost 
fourfold between 1924 and 1928. Also, many of the established agri- 
cultural settlements were able to absorb some of the unemployed 
and were able to produce enough foodstuffs to prevent any wide- 
spread hunger. During the Fourth Aliya, Zionists began to debate 
the best policies for future settlement in Palestine. Some argued for 
the continued focus on rural agricultural endeavors. Others, how- 
ever, especially those in the middle class, urged a shift in focus to 
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mainly urban communities funded privately and not created along 
the lines of labor Zionism. 
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Aliya, Fifth 
Start Date: 1929 
End Date: 1939 


The last of the major Jewish immigration movements to Palestine 
prior to the creation of the State of Israel in May 1948, lasting from 
1929 to 1939. The word aliya is Hebrew for “going up” or “ascend- 
ing” and became associated with the Zionist-inspired movement of 
Jews of the Diaspora to Palestine beginning in the later years of the 
19th century. 

Aliya was an integral part of the Zionist philosophy that held 
that any Jew in the world had the right of return to Palestine. This 
continues to be the case under Israeli law, which holds that any Jew 
may legally establish residency in and attain citizenship rights from 
Israel. This policy is intended to increase the numbers of Jews in 
Israel. Jews who participate in an aliya to Israel are known as olim 
in Hebrew. Jewish emigration out of Palestine (or, later, Israel) is 
known as yerida (going down or descending). The population of 
Jews living in Palestine prior to 1948 was known collectively as the 
Yishuv (Settlement). 

Although the statistics are inexact, it is estimated that as many 
as 250,000 Jews poured into Palestine during the Fifth Aliya, mak- 
ing it the largest by far of the pre-1948 Aliyas. About 230,000 Jews 
arrived in Palestine legally, while some 20,000 went illegally either 
by falsifying documents, staying beyond the term of their tourist 
visas, or slipping into the region clandestinely. The Fifth Aliya came 
on the immediate heels of a sharp economic downturn in Europe, 
lasting from 1926 to 1928. From 1929 to 1931 the influx of immi- 
grants was relatively small, just 15,000 or so. The majority of these 
were part of the Zionist youth movement. By 1933, however, the 
aliya took on dramatically new urgency that saw the trickle of olim 
turn into a flood. 

The stock market crash and deep depression that first hit the 
United States in late 1929 and 1930 sent economic shock waves 
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across the Atlantic. By 1932, the economies of all the major Euro- 
pean powers were in a downward spiral. The economic turmoil also 
coincided with a marked increase in anti-Semitism in Europe, espe- 
cially in Germany and Eastern Europe. Several European nations 
such as Poland were placing great pressure on Jews to emigrate by 
using economic and social policies as weapons. That prompted 
many to leave beginning in 1933. Of course, the rise of Adolf Hitler 
and the Nazi Party to power in Germany in January 1933 precipitated 
a huge aliya from that nation. Between 1933 and 1936 alone, about 
170,000 Jews poured into Palestine. Many were German Jews, while 
most of the remaining Jews hailed from Poland, Lithuania, Hungary, 
Romania, and other areas in Central and Eastern Europe. Beginning 
in 1936, the British tightened restrictions on Jewish immigration to 
Palestine, so the number of olim dropped precipitously. 

Many of the immigrants in this last wave of immigration were 
from the middle and upper-middle classes. A good number of 
immigrants were lawyers, physicians, academics, and other pro- 
fessionals who had fled the Nazi onslaught. As a result, the Fifth 
Aliya brought with it a major influx of capital to Palestine. Also, 
almost all of these newly arrived olim had lived in large towns and 
cities, so there was a distinct urban component to this migration. 





Two German children of the Fifth Aliya, on the train from Haifa to 
Kibbutz Ein Haron on February 19, 1934. (Zoltan Kluger/Israeli 
Government Press Office) 
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Many thus settled in Palestine’s urban areas, leading to astronom- 
ical increases in the population of such cities as Tel Aviv and Haifa. 

Because of the sheer number of newly arriving immigrants who 
needed housing, the Fifth Aliya precipitated a major construction 
and housing boom. Much of this was made possible by the huge 
influx of money into Palestine. Indeed, it is estimated that approx- 
imately 50 percent of this newly arriving capital was put toward 
home and industrial construction, and the construction sector kept 
the entire economy in Palestine on an upward trajectory for several 
years. In fewer than 10 years, the population of Tel Aviv tripled, so 
that by 1939 ithad more than 150,000 inhabitants. Jerusalem’s pop- 
ulation also skyrocketed, and the percentage of Jews living in this 
city increased by some 50 percent. The port city of Haifa, whose 
modern port facilities opened in 1933 (funded and built in large 
measure by the Yishuv), also grew tremendously. 

Industrial output increased too, with the addition of new plants 
and new industries. From 1929 to 1939, the number of Jews working 
in the industrial sector was three times what it had been before the 
aliya began. New industries, such as potash production, proved 
highly profitable and saw the relocation of more than 1,000 Jewish 
laborers to the Dead Sea and Negev areas. 

Because of the very urban nature of the Fifth Aliya (and de- 
pressed prices for agricultural products), Palestine’s agricultural 
enterprises suffered accordingly. Many of these latest immigrants 
had little interest in joining or working in a kibbutz or moshav. 
The only part of the agricultural economy that saw major increases 
during this time was the production of citrus fruit. Driven by earlier 
Jewish immigrants who had planted citrus groves and mastered 
the art of irrigation techniques, the number of crates of citrus fruit 
exported out of Palestine increased from 2.5 million in 1931 to an 
astounding 15.3 million in 1939, an increase of more than 600 per- 
cent. 

The Fifth Aliya was equally transformative in terms of the demo- 
graphic profile of Palestine. By 1939, Jews now comprised about 60 
percent of working-age individuals (15-49 years ofage) in Palestine 
compared to the Arabs’ 40 percent. And for the first time, in the 
major cities and settlements along the immediate Mediterranean 
coast, Jews outnumbered Arabs and owned a greater percentage 
of the land. These developments did not go unnoticed by the Arabs, 
who by the mid-1930s were agitating for new immigration restric- 
tions for the Jews. In 1936, a three-year-long Arab Revolt ensued in 
which the Arabs sought to end both British domination and Jewish 
plans for a Palestinian homeland. It was, in fact, the outbreak of the 
Arab Revolt that led the British to limit Jewish immigration, which 
slowed the Fifth Aliya to a mere trickle by 1937-1938. 

After this last immigration wave, the Yishuv in Palestine re- 
mained largely stable until after the 1948 creation of Israel, which 
precipitated a massive aliya that commenced in 1949. The more 
upscale profile of the Fifth Aliya led to the creation of several impor- 
tant fine arts outlets, such as the Palestine Philharmonic Orches- 
tra; several museums; and the importation of Germanic industrial 
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practices and architectural patterns. In Tel Aviv, dozens of build- 
ings were erected in the Bauhaus style, an import from Germany 
that presaged architectural modernism. 
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Aliya Bet 


The illegal immigration of Jews from Europe to the British Mandate 
for Palestine. The word aliya means “immigration” in Hebrew, 
while Bet is “B.” Immigration B implied nonofficial immigration. 
The operation was a part of the Berihah (Hebrew for “flight” or 
“escape”) underground operation during 1944-1948 that moved 
Jews from the displaced persons’ (DP) camps in Europe to the 
British Mandate for Palestine, chiefly through illegal immigration. 
Jews were not supposed to leave the DP camps, and the British 
sought to prevent illegal immigration into Palestine, even to the 
point of stationing warships off the coast to intercept ships carrying 
the immigrants. At times American authorities provided unoffi- 
cial support, allowing the Jews to cross through their occupation 
zones, but there was never any U.S. government official recogni- 
tion. The British government had unofficially upped the immigra- 
tion limits set by the White Paper and allowed a yearly total of 
18,000 Jewish immigrants into Palestine. While this was a signifi- 
cant increase according to prewar standards, Jewish leaders were 
not impressed, given the suffering of the Holocaust and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jews in DP camps in Europe who wished to 
immigrate to Israel. 

Berihah (the organized effort to help Jews escape to Palestine), 
led by Abba Kovner, had been established in Warsaw, Poland, in 
late 1944 and early 1945. It soon merged with similar undertakings 
by Haganah, led by Shaul Avigur, and the Jewish Brigade. Theillegal 
immigration effort accelerated in 1946, with some 100,000 Jews 
leaving Europe in a three-month span. Operating primarily in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, and Yugoslavia, 
through 1948 more than 250,000 Holocaust survivors were moved 
over extensive smuggling networks into Austria, Germany, and 
then to Italy and France. The Italians had great sympathy for the 
plight of the DPs and some resentment against the British who were 
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Illegal immigrants to Palestine aboard the Knesset Israel being searched by British soldiers and members of the Arab Legion before transfer to camps on 
Cyprus on November 26, 1946. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





in occupation. The French were especially helpful, in part because 
of anger at being pushed out of the Levant by the British during the 
war and the influence of highly placed French Jews such as Léon 
Blum, Jules Moch, and Daniel Mayer in the government. The French 
Ministry of the Interior worked closely with Avigur in securing 
transit facilities. 

Jews sailed in the acquired ships from Italian and French 
Mediterranean ports to Palestine through the British naval cordon. 
Even during World War II and the height of the Holocaust the 
British had turned back illegal immigrants, but after the war the 
British increased their naval and air presence off the coast and often 
intercepted the ships and transported the refugees to Cyprus. Not 
infrequently there were armed clashes and deaths on both sides. By 
1946-1947, the British also had 80,000 troops patrolling in Pales- 
tine. Haganah intelligence managed to secure copies of the British 
interception plans, and it also monitored radio messages by the 
patrol forces. Often Haganah would attempt to decoy the British away 
from the actual landing sites. During the autumn and early winter 
of 1945-1946, halfa dozen small ships managed to bring 4,000 Jew- 
ish refugees to Palestine. These successes led the British to intensify 
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their coastal blockade, and between 1945 and 1948 the British inter- 
cepted most of the 65 ships employed, interning 28,000 DPs on 
them in Cyprus. Photographs of confrontations between the British 
and the refugees, however, appeared in European and U.S. news- 

papers and elicited widespread sympathy for the refugees. 
Despite daunting odds, the illegal immigration operation con- 
tinued until the establishment of the State of Israel, when immigra- 
tion became legal. Nonetheless, a number of states continued to 
block immigration to Israel from their countries, including the 
Arab countries and the Soviet Union and its Eastern bloc satellites. 
SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Aliya Hadasha 


A political party formed of recent German and Austrian immigrants 
to Palestine in October 1942. The organizers recognized that the cul- 
tural differences between these immigrants and those from other 
countries were so great that the German and Austrians had trouble 
adjusting. Aliya Hadasha (New Immigration) favored unlimited 
immigration but did not support a sovereign Jewish state. Instead, 
it hoped for more Arab-Israeli cooperation and a binational state. 
Aliya Hadasha merged with similar-minded parties in the summer 
of 1948 to create the Progressive Party. 

Jewish immigration into Palestine consisted of a number of 
waves, or aliyas. The Zionists who encouraged the first settle- 
ments hoped to establish agricultural settlements where Jews could 
undergo a spiritual rebirth. They would develop strength and self- 
reliance. Most Jews who made aliya during these early years were 
lower- or working-class Jews from Europe who left little behind. 

During the 1930s, a new type of Jewish immigrants made their 
way to Palestine. These were refugees from the anti-Semitism of 
Adolf Hitler’s Europe. Many of these Jews were members of the 
wealthier classes, and they came not froma desire to founda Jewish 
homeland but rather for their own safety. These members of the 
middle class often came from an urban background and were less 
likely to settle in a kibbutz. Under terms of the agreement with the 
National Socialists, known as Ha-Avara, they were allowed to trans- 
fer most of their wealth to Palestine. To a certain extent, they could 
move their factories and other capitalist wealth to an undeveloped 
country. The education, wealth, and attitudes of these immigrants 
did not fit in with the Jewish society that had already developed in 
Palestine. 

Known as yekkes, these refugees from Germany and Austria 
made up their own group, which resisted assimilation. The popular 
image of the yekkes included a sense of duty, lawfulness, and effi- 
ciency; a lack of ingenuity; and a taste for highbrow culture. Older 
groups both admired and disliked them. 

By the late 1930s, the Jewish community in Palestine had a well- 
organized political system in place. Various parties with their own 
goals and programs existed, and local elections were held at regular 
intervals to elect representatives who made up an elected assem- 
bly. A governing council known as the Va’ad Leumi was drawn from 
the assembly. The Jewish Agency formed a virtual government 
bureaucracy for the Jewish community, providing social and other 
services. In this atmosphere, the German and Austrian immigrants 
decided to form their own political party to represent their special 
needs and outlooks. 

In October 1942, the Aliya Hadasha party was formed at K’far 
Sh’maryahu in Palestine. Its founders were members of the Asso- 
ciation of Immigrants from Germany and Austria, a nonpolitical 
organization. The leader was Georg Landauer, a German Jew who 
had been active in Zionist groups in Germany. Landauer had been 
managing director of the Palestine Office and of the Zionist Feder- 
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ation in Germany until 1933. In 1934 he immigrated to Palestine, 
where he headed the Jewish Agency’s Central Bureau for the Settle- 
ment of German Jews. He helped work out the arrangements for the 
Ha-Avara and oversaw the transfer of capital and agricultural prod- 
ucts to and from Germany before World War II broke out. Aliya 
Hadasha’s goals included the struggle against Hitler and national 
socialism in all ways possible. It also opposed the Biltmore Pro- 
gram, which called for a separate Jewish state in Palestine. Instead, 
Aliya Hadasha and its members took a moderate stand that called 
for a Jewish national home. The party also called for open immigra- 
tion of European Jews to Palestine, the lifting of restrictions on Jew- 
ish ownership of land, and cooperation and goodwill between Jews 
and Arabs. 

Older groups of immigrants were opposed to Aliya Hadasha and 
its program. Even so, the 1943 communal elections saw consider- 
able gains by the new party. A national meeting in Haifa that year 
demonstrated a large increase in membership and a growing con- 
solidation of the party’s internal organization. At the conference, 
Aliya Hadasha added to its platform. It called for a strengthening of 
the Va’ad Leumi’s power, greater efficiency and integrity among 
civil servants, anda public labor exchange. The party also called for 
national elections to the Elected Assembly. Felix Rosenbluth was 
elected as chairman of the party. 

The next few years saw an increase in Aliya Hadasha’s power. 
Both a Hebrew-language and a German-language newspaper were 
published beginning in 1943. The party also initiated a demand for 
claims against Germany for the loss of Jewish lives and property 
once peace was made. Separate groups were formed in 1944 for 
workers, women, and youths. 

In the election for the Elected Assembly held on August 1, 1944, 
Aliya Hadasha’s candidates campaigned on a platform that called 
for internal reform, more planning for integration of new immi- 
grants, and a halt to terrorism and violence by Jews against the 
British Mandate authorities. Aliya Hadasha placed second among 
the voting and received four seats on the Va’ad Leumi. 

After the war, Aliya Hadasha remained opposed to the British 
restrictions on Jewish immigration. Even so, the party also contin- 
ued to oppose acts of terrorism. Party leaders supported Chaim 
Weizmann’s call for a British Palestine conference that included 
both Jewish and Arab representatives. The opposition of the major- 
ity of the representatives at the 1946 Zionist Congress to that plan 
caused Weizmann’s resignation and the isolation of the party. 

In 1947, the leadership of Aliya Hadasha split over the question 
of partition of Palestine. Rosenbluth supported the petition, while 
Landauer called for a binational state of both Jews and Arabs. The 
Rosenbluth faction won out. As a result, the provisional govern- 
ment of Israel formed by David Ben-Gurion included representatives 
of Aliya Hadasha, and Rosenbluth served as minister of justice. 

Inthe summer of 1948, the Central Committee of Aliya Hadasha 
held conferences with leaders of the labor organization Ha’Oved 
Hatzioni and the progressive wing of the General Zionist Party. The 
groups realized that they held similar goals and decided to merge 
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to form the Progressive Party. The last nationwide conference of 

Aliya Hadasha was held during September 17-18, 1948. At the con- 

ference, the party members assented to the merger, and the Pro- 

gressive Party was formally proclaimed. 

Tim J. WatTTs 
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All Palestine Government 

Arab government of Palestine formed at the Arab League’s meeting 
in Alexandria, Egypt, during September 6-16, 1948, and formally 
announced by the Arab Higher Committee (AHC) of Palestine in 
Gaza on September 23, 1948. The All Palestine Government (APG) 
was dissolved in 1959. The APG was an attempt by the Palestinian 
leadership to fill the expected vacuum that would result from the 
projected end of the British Mandate for Palestine. It was also meant 
to strengthen the Palestinians’ position in the aftermath of the 
expected formation of the State of Israel. 

The Palestinian leadership, using the cover of the AHC, had been 
disbanded because of the arrest and exile of its leaders by British 
authorities in the immediate wake of the 1936-1939 Arab Revolt. 
However, in 1946 the Arab League re-formed the AHC, which now 
fell under the Arab League’s influence and thereby lost the indepen- 
dence it had enjoyed in the 1930s. Thus, inter-Arab rivalry influ- 
enced toa large extent the decisions of the Arab League regarding the 
Palestine question, and the AHC found itselfin a difficult situation. 

Pioneered by the Mufti of Jerusalem and the head of the AHC, 
Haj Amin al-Husseini, the idea of forming an Arab government of 
Palestine began to unfold after the British decision in September 
1947 to leave Palestine by the autumn of 1948. The first proposal of 
the AHC to form a government in exile was rejected at the Arab 
League’s Lebanon meeting in October 1947. Inter-Arab rivalry and 
Jordanian attempts to take over parts of Palestine were the chiefrea- 
sons for this failure. 

Initially, al-Husseini’s continuous appeals to the Arab League 
to declare a Palestinian government met with stubborn resistance 
despite the United Nations (UN) adoption of the November 29, 
1947, partition plan for Palestine and Israel’s declaration of inde- 
pendence on May 14, 1948. However, on July 8, 1948, the political 
committee of the Arab League decided to set up a temporary civil 
Palestinian administration rather than a government that would be 
supervised by the Arab League. The civil administration did not 
survive the initial stages of the Israeli War of Independence (1948- 
1949) and was very short-lived. 
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Nevertheless, an Arab government of Palestine was a necessity 
for both Palestinians as well as Arab states. On the one hand, the 
UN 1948 autumn meeting was approaching, so the need for formal 
Palestinian representation intensified. On the other hand, Arab 
regimes were facing popular pressure and criticism for their poor 
performance in the ongoing war. The Arab governments had to 
demonstrate to their people some effort to wrest the initiative from 
Israel. Therefore, the Arab League accepted the AHC request and 
approved the formation of the APG at its September 6-16, 1948, 
meeting. 

The initial September 1948 announcement of the formation 
of the APG spoke primarily of Palestinian natural rights of self- 
determination and the formation of a Palestinian state based on 
democratic principles. On October 1, 1948, the Palestinian National 
Convention, held in Gaza under the chairmanship of al-Husseini, 
ratified the declaration and set the formal agenda for the APG, thus 
providing the necessary legitimacy and popular support for the 
government. Ahmad Hilmy Abd al-Baqi was named prime minis- 
ter, and his government included representatives of many political 
Palestinian parties at the time despite the overwhelming represen- 
tation of the followers of al-Husseini. Jamal al-Husseini was named 
foreign minister. 

However, King Abdullah of Jordan, who was engaged in secret 
negotiations with Zionist leaders to partition Palestine, strongly 
resisted the formation of the APG. Among other things, the Jordan- 
ian monarch initiated a campaign intended to undermine the APG 
and its legitimacy. To challenge the legitimacy of the APG, Jordan 
sponsored counter APG meetings—three in Amman, one in Jor- 
dan, one in Jericho in the West Bank, and one in Ramallah— 
between October and December 1, 1948. By December, the 
participants had declared their support for the king’s rule over the 
West Bank. Thus, the conferences tried to legitimize unifying the 
West and East Banks of the Jordan River under King Abdullah. 

The Jordanian challenge was not the only one that the APG faced 
in its formative phase. The Arab Legion, commanded by King 
Abdullah, took control of the West Bank and East Jerusalem during 
the 1948-1949 war, forcing the APG to operate primarily in the Gaza 
Strip under the direction of Egypt. 

The APG’s Holy War Army operating in the West Bank was 
forcibly disarmed by British officers of the Arab Legion after Arab 
officers had refused to carry out orders. This blow to APG forces 
was followed by a fierce Israeli offensive in Gaza on October 15, 
1948. The Egyptians then forcibly brought al-Husseini to Cairo after 
his refusal to leave Gaza. Shortly afterward, the APG prime minister 
and the rest of the cabinet were called to Egypt and remained in 
Cairo. The much-needed Arab recognition of the APG came late, 
and it was more a product of inter-Arab rivalry directed against Jor- 
dan’s King Abdullah than de facto support for the Palestinians. The 
UN, however, never recognized the APG. 

Following the relocation of its headquarters to Cairo, the APG 
fell completely under Egyptian influence. The APG was essentially 
a shadow government relying on the Egyptian-controlled Arab 
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League for its finances and the approval ofits agenda. In 1959 Pres- 
ident Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt closed the APG offices in Cairo, 
thus ending a chapter in Palestinian history. 

Sele Da’Na 
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Allenby, Sir Edmund Henry Hynman 
Born: April 23, 1861 
Died: May 14, 1936 


British Army field marshal and First Viscount of Megiddo and 
Felixstowe who secured Palestine during World War I. Born on 
April 23, 1861, at Brackenhurst, Nottinghamshire, Edmund Allenby 
received a classical education in public schools and graduated from 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, as a cavalry officer in 1882. 
He first served in the Inniskilling Dragoons, and this cavalry expe- 
rience led him to develop an appreciation for the tactical advantages 
of rapid movement and maneuver. 

Allenby first saw action in the Bechuanaland Expedition of 1884- 
1885 and in the Boer War, first on General Horatio Kitchener’s staff 
followed by field duty (1900-1902). Recognized as a promising offi- 
cer, Colonel Allenby commanded the 5th Lancers (1902-1905) fol- 
lowed by promotions to brigadier general (1905) and major general 
and the post of inspector of cavalry (1910). In the early stages of 
World War I, Allenby received ever-increasing responsibility from 
initial command of the British Expeditionary Force (BEF) cavalry 
division (August-November 1914) to V Corps and finally to the 
Third Army (October 1915). His troops performed particularly well 
at the Battle of Arras in April 1917. However, his aggressive style 
upset more cautious and conservative senior officers. 

Allenby’s leadership and battlefield skills fit perfectly with the 
dynamics of the desert theater in Egypt and Palestine. Replacing Sir 
Archibald Murray as commander of British and imperial forces 
in Egypt in June 1917, the War Office charged Lieutenant General 
Allenby with capturing Jerusalem by Christmas. His bold and 
proactive leadership instantly buoyed sagging morale as operations 
commenced against the Turks and their German advisers, notably 
generals Erich von Falkenhayn and Otto Liman von Sanders. The 
capture of Beersheba (October 31, 1917) by surprise attack made 
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British field marshal Edmund Allenby, who commanded troops 
conquering Palestine from the Ottoman Empire during World War I, 
photographed around 1921. (Library of Congress) 





possible by artful operational deception broke the stalemate on the 
Gaza-Beersheba Line that had so stymied Murray. 

Allenby’s aggressive attacks in 1917 on Ottoman forces resulted 
in victories at Junction Station (November 13-15) and the even- 
tual occupation of Jerusalem (December 10), all despite water and 
logistics problems complicated by stiffening Turkish defenses. The 
loss of troops for western front service handicapped offensive oper- 
ations through the spring of 1918, but reinforcements allowed 
Allenby to resume vigorous summer actions. Rapid attacks coordi- 
nated with the forces of Emir Faisal in the Arab Revolt in September 
and October 1918 resulted in smashing the Turkish defensive lines 
at Megiddo (September 19-21) and the occupation of the key cities 
of Damascus (October 1), Homs (October 16), and Aleppo (October 
25). Faced with the collapse of their southern imperial front, the 
Ottomans withdrew from the war on October 30, which further 
stimulated the armistice of November. As a theater commander, 
Allenby’s qualities of bold, aggressive leadership resulted in rapid 
and overwhelming victory with relatively few casualties, making 
him among the most successful of all British major commanders of 
the war. 
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Created Viscount Allenby of Megiddo and Felixstowe (October 
1918) and field marshal (1919), Allenby remained in the Middle 
East as British high commissioner for Egypt during 1919-1925, 
overseeing a trying transition to a nominally sovereign state. Return- 
ing to Britain, he died in London on May 14, 1936. 

STANLEY D, M. CARPENTER 
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Allon, Yigal 
Born: October 10, 1918 
Died: February 29, 1980 


Israeli politician, military officer, and foreign minister (1974- 
1977). Yigal Allon was born at Kfar Tavor in Galilee on October 10, 
1918. In 1936 he joined the Haganah defense forces. He gained 
valuable military training while serving with Orde Wingate’s Spe- 
cial Night Squads, organized in 1938. In 1941, Yitzhak Sadeh, the 
founder of the new elite commando unit, the Palmach, personally 
selected Allon for command ofits 1st Company. In 1943 Sadeh pro- 
moted Allon to deputy command of Palmach, and in 1945 Allon 
assumed command of the strike force. 

During World War II, Allon led Allied-sponsored Palmach raids 
into Syria and Lebanon. Following the war, he organized Palmach 
operations against Arab guerrillas and subverted attempts by the 
British Mandate forces to restrict the flow of Jews into Palestine. He 
was promoted to major general in 1948. 

A bold and imaginative leader, Allon ranks among the best field 
commanders during the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949). 
In May 1948, after Palmach was absorbed into the newly organized 
Israel Defense Forces (IDF), Allon led military operations that cap- 
tured Upper Galilee. In June 1948 he planned the operations that 
captured Lydda and Ramla. In October, Allon, now commanding 
the southern front, forced the Egyptian Army to retreat into the 
Sinai, a success that ultimately gave Israel control of the Negev 
Desert and the port city of Eilat after the final armistice. In 1950 after 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion had dissolved the Palmach and 
passed Allon over as IDF chief of staff, he decided to retire from the 
military. 

Allon subsequently helped found the Zionist Socialist Workers 
political party and won a seat in the Knesset in 1954. Joining the 
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Israeli deputy prime minister Yigal Allon in Jerusalem on February 26, 
1969. Allon was also foreign minister during 1974-1977. (Israeli 
Government Press Office) 


Labor government of Ben-Gurion in 1961 as minister oflabor, Allon 
remained in the cabinet until 1977. He rose to deputy prime minis- 
ter and minister for immigration absorption in 1967. He remained 
deputy prime minister until 1977. When Levi Eshkol died in 1969, 
Allon served for a brief time as acting prime minister. After Labor 
chose Golda Meir as Eshkol’s replacement, Allon accepted the post 
of minister of education and culture. When Yitzhak Rabin became 
prime minister in 1974, he named Allon foreign minister. 

Among his accomplishments while in the Israeli government, 
Allon was a member of the war cabinet that planned the dramatic 
victory of the Six-Day War in 1967. In 1972 he developed the so- 
called Allon Plan for the occupied West Bank. It offered a return of 
most of a demilitarized Judea and Samaria to Jordanian rule, while 
aseries of protective Jewish paramilitary settlements would be built 
along the River Jordan. Although the plan was never instituted, it 
showed the flexibility with which Allon was prepared to engage the 
Arabs. He also served as a member of the Israeli delegation that 
negotiated the separation of forces with Egypt and Syria in 1974. 

Leaving government in 1977 when the Likud Party won control 
of the Knesset, Allon maintained an active public life, remaining in 
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the Knesset and chairing the World Labor Zionist Movement. He 
died at Afula, Israel, on February 29, 1980. 
THOMAS VEVE 
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Allon Plan 
Event Date: July 26, 1967 


Peace plan authored by Israeli military officer and politician Yigal 
Allon, initially presented to the Israeli cabinet in July 1967. At the 
time Allon was serving as deputy prime minister, and he would 
subsequently serve as foreign minister (1974-1977). The Allon 
Plan was a proposal to negotiate the partitioning of West Bank ter- 
ritories between Israel and Jordan in the immediate aftermath of 
the June 1967 Six-Day War. It was also aimed at providing Israel 
safe and defensible borders against potential future attacks from 
the east through the West Bank and the Jordan River Valley. A bril- 
liant and well-respected military strategist whose experience dated 
back to the Palmach, Allon hoped to define and establish secure 
borders while at the same time extending an olive branch of sorts 
to the Jordanians. 

Under the terms of the plan, the Israelis would turn over to the 
Jordanians those areas in Judea and Samaria that encompassed 
Arab majority populations. Meanwhile, Israel was to control a thin 
strip of relatively unpopulated territory along the Jordan River for 
defensive purposes. This piece of land would begin near the Syrian 
border to the north and run south through the Jordan River Valley 
and the Judean Desert and eventually converge with the Negev. 
Included in this was a sliver of territory along the western shore of 
the Dead Sea and a large area surrounding Jerusalem. 

Allon reasoned that this barrier territory in the eastern part of 
the West Bank would provide the Israelis with enough space to buy 
time in the event of a concerted Arab attack. Under the proposed 
plan, Israel would ultimately retain control over some 700 square 
miles in the West Bank, or approximately 35 percent of the entire 
land mass. For the Israeli-controlled areas, Allon proposed the 
building of settlements and military installations. In other areas, 
local leaders would be involved in the creation of a semiautonomous 
Palestinian-Jordanian region that would maintain close economic 
ties to the State of Israel. The Israelis would retain sole control of 
Jerusalem with the possibility ofa Jordanian-administered Muslim 
section within the Old City of Jerusalem. 
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The Allon Plan, submitted to several Israeli cabinets, was never 
formally adopted as a plan of action, but nor was it fully rejected. 
Indeed, it shaped to a significant extent Israeli settlement policies 
until 1977 and was the basis of Israeli negotiations with the Egyp- 
tians in 1978 and 1979 and during the Oslo Accords in 1993. In Sep- 
tember 1968, Israeli officials entered into secret talks with King 
Hussein of Jordan during which they unveiled the Allon Plan to him. 
Hussein politely rejected the plan because he believed that it pre- 
sented an infringement of Jordan’s sovereignty. The Israelis still 
allowed for the construction of settlements beyond the confines of 
the Allon-proposed West Bank territories, and modern military ana- 
lysts have argued that control of the area would afford virtually no 
protection from attack in the age of ballistic missiles and rockets. 
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Altalena Incident 
Event Date: June 23, 1948 


The intentional shelling by Israel Defense Forces (IDF) of the Alta- 
lena, a ship carrying Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National Military Organi- 
zation) troops and arms, off the coast of Tel Aviv on June 23, 1948. 
The Altalena Incident brought the infant State of Israel to the brink 
of civil war and remained a festering wound in Israeli politics for 
years to come. The incident must be understood in the related 
contexts of the military exigencies of the Israeli War of Indepen- 
dence (1948-1949) and the long-standing struggle for supremacy 
between the right and left within the Yishuv (Zionist settlement in 
Palestine). 

The Altalena bore the pen name of Irgun founder Vladimir 
Jabotinsky. It was a World War II landing ship tank (LST) of 4,500 
tons, purchased in New York in 1947 by American Irgunists and 
was expected to make a number of trips to Israel bearing arms for 
the new Jewish state. Originally scheduled to arrive in Palestine by 
the end of the British Mandate, it belatedly sailed from Port-de- 
Bouc (near Marseille, France) with 940 militia fighters under the 
command of Eliahu Lankin in early June 1948. This, however, coin- 
cided with the beginning of the first truce on June 11. The timing 
would prove to be fateful. 

David Ben-Gurion, acting as both prime minister and defense 
minister, had ordered the dissolution of all militias and their sub- 
ordination to a single command, that of the IDF. On the one hand, 
the IDF was exhausted and desperately needed the arms aboard the 
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The Altalena, shown burning off Tel Aviv on June 6, 1948. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





Altalena, which French premier Georges Bidault had insisted be 
provided to Israel free of charge. These weapons were sufficient to 
equip 8 to 10 battalions and included several hundred machine 
guns, 5,000 rifles, 4 million rounds of ammunition, thousands of 
grenades and bombs, 5 Bren carriers, and several tons of other war 
matériel. On the other hand, their importation would be a visible 
violation of the truce. Of even greater concern to Ben-Gurion was 
the proposition that the arms would be under Irgun control, which 
was unthinkable. 

Unable to halt or delay the arrival of the ship, Irgun leader Men- 
achem Begin won government permission for it to dock in Israel. 
Negotiations faltered, however, over demands that a portion of the 
weapons go to Irgun troops within the IDF and to autonomous units 
in Jerusalem. The cabinet authorized the use of force as a last resort 
if negotiations could not bring the arms under effective IDF control. 

Following sporadic fighting during June 20-21 around the 
first landing site at isolated Kfar Vitkin, Begin ordered the Altalena 
to Tel Aviv, where it attracted Irgun supporters, some of whom 
deserted IDF units. As crews attempted to unload the ship there, 
fighting broke out anew on June 22. Now no longer able to seize the 
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ship, IDF forces shelled and destroyed it on June 23. In the process 
3 IDF soldiers died, while the Irgun side suffered 16 killed and 70 
others wounded. On June 28, all members of the armed forces took 
an oath of allegiance, and the Irgun ceased to exist as a separate 
entity. 

Irgunists uniformly depicted themselves as blameless victims in 
the confrontation. Although itis true that Begin himself planned no 
revolt and that Ben-Gurion’s tactics and timing made compromise 
impossible and violence inevitable, the threat posed by Irgun was 
not entirely fanciful. More than likely, a showdown would have 
come sooner or later. Ben-Gurion was unrepentant, often declaring 
that the cannon that sank the Al/talena belonged in a museum exhi- 
bition. Whether because he had to or simply because he knew he 
could, Ben-Gurion followed other revolutionary leaders including 
Vladimir Lenin (whom he admired) by striking out against both 
rightists and leftists in order to consolidate power. He subsequently 
arrested some 250 Irgunists, and the assassination of United Nations 
(UN) mediator Folke Bernadotte by Lehi (the Stern Gang) provided 
Ben-Gurion with an excuse to complete the purge. He also broke the 
power of the Palmach. 
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Begin claimed that the arrival of the ship in May would have 
ended the war by enabling Israel to advance to the Jordan River and 
that its unloading in June would have lowered Israeli casualties and 
increased territorial gains. Principal IDF officers in the affair— 
Yigal Yadin, Moshe Dayan, and Yitzhak Rabin—went on to play 
leading roles in Israeli military and political life. After years of bitter 
rivalry, Begin was among those who implored Ben-Gurion to lead 
the government before the 1967 Six-Day War, which, under 
Defense Minister Dayan and Chief of Staff Rabin, resulted in Israeli 
control of eastern Jerusalem and the West Bank. 

Because the Altalena Incident was the closest Israel came to civil 
war, it figured prominently in the discourse of those trying either 
to foment or prevent one. For the Right, it represented betrayal. 
Months before the Rabin assassination in November 1995, Ariel 
Sharon recalled the Altalena while accusing the government of 
abandoning the settlers in disputed territories. A decade later, the 
same allusion was applied to Sharon’s government when he with- 
drew from Gaza. For the Left, the ship’s arms were lost, but the 
battle for principle was won, as prompt and vigorous action was 
taken against extremists. 

JAMES WALD 
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Amer, Abdel Hakim 
Born: December 11, 1919 
Died: September 14, 1967 


Egyptian Army field marshal and leading figure in the Gamal Abdel 
Nasser government from 1952 to 1967. Abdel Hakim Amer was 
born in the Minya Province of Egypt on December 11, 1919. He grad- 
uated from the Egyptian Military Academy in 1938. Atthe academy, 
he became acquainted with Nasser. Following graduation, both 
officers served briefly in the Egyptian town of Mankabad in the dis- 
trict of Asyut. Both Amer and Nasser were later transferred to Khar- 
toum and then Jabal al-Awliyya, Sudan, where they served in an 
infantry unit together. There they became especially close friends. 

Following service in the Sudan, Amer returned to Egypt and 
served as a military instructor at the Army School of Administra- 
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Field Marshal Abdel Hakim Amer, vice president of the United Arab 
Republic (UAR), addresses troops and pilots during a visit to UAR 
military outposts near the Israeli border on May 20, 1967. (Bettmann/ 


Corbis) 





tion. Both Amer and Nasser also served in the Israeli War of Inde- 
pendence (1948-1949) and were equally appalled by Egypt’s lack 
of preparedness for this conflict. Later, Amer helped Nasser form 
the Free Officers Movement, which overthrew King Faruq in July 
1952. Amer’s warm and jovial nature complemented the personal- 
ity of the often dour Nasser. 

In June 1953, Amer was promoted directly from major to major 
general and became commander of the Egyptian Armed Forces. 
In 1954 he became minister of defense with the rank of full general. 
He is widely reported to have quarreled with Nasser over strategy 
during the 1956 Suez Crisis and Sinai Campaign but nevertheless 
remained in office. Amer was appointed to the rank of field mar- 
shal in 1958 and became head of the Joint Military Command estab- 
lished by Egypt and Syria when the two countries merged as the 
United Arab Republic (1958-1961). In March 1964 Amer was 
appointed first vice president of Egypt and deputy supreme com- 
mander of the Armed Forces (under Nasser). In May 1964 both 
Nasser and Amer were awarded the Soviet Union’s Order of Lenin 
for their roles in improving Egyptian-Soviet relations. In May 1966 
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Amer was named to head the Committee for the Liquidation of 
Feudalism, an investigative body that was designed to discipline 
wealthy landholders deemed to be exploiting the peasantry by 
appropriating their landholdings. He gave up the position of min- 
ister of defense but arranged to have his protégé, Shams Badran, 
appointed to that position in the summer of 1966. Badran contin- 
ued to function as one of Amer’s most loyal subordinates. 

Throughout his time in office, Amer was known for ensuring 
that only officers of complete loyalty to the regime were retained 
and promoted. His brilliance at political maneuvering was never- 
theless not matched by even the most basic understanding of mod- 
ern warfare. He displayed exceptional confidence during Cairo’s 
buildup to the 1967 Six-Day War and by most accounts believed 
that Egypt would score an easy victory against the Israelis. In the 
aftermath of the massively successful preemptive Israeli air strike 
against Egyptian airfields on June 5, 1967, Amer went from supreme 
confidence to a state of almost total despair and ordered an imme- 
diate withdrawal of Egyptian units from the Sinai. It is not clear if 
he issued the order on his own authority or if the order had origi- 
nated with Nasser, but Amer alone is usually blamed for this deci- 
sion, which proved disastrous. Egyptian units did not retreat in an 
organized military withdrawal with some units covering others but 
instead made a mad scramble for the Suez Canal while being con- 
tinually mauled by Israeli airpower. The Egyptian Armed Forces 
therefore suffered the most humiliating defeat in its modern history 
under Amer’s leadership. In the aftermath of the war, Nasser sent 
word to Amer through Anwar Sadat that he would not be permitted 
to remain in Egypt but would not be pursued were he to go into exile. 
Amer chose to stay in Egypt and was later accused of attempting to 
seize control of the government. 

Arrested by Egyptian authorities along with some 50 other offi- 
cers, Amer was reported to have committed suicide on September 
14, 1967 while in custody. The precise location of this event is not 
clear. Widespread speculation persists that he was either executed 
in prison or was told that his conviction and execution for treason 
were inevitable. In that case, he may have seen suicide as his only 
option. A subsequent investigation suggests that Amer died by poi- 
son, which may indicate the involvement of Egyptian security forces 
in his death. 

W. ANDREW TERRILL 
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American Israel Public Affairs Committee 
Large pro-Israeli political lobby located in the United States. The 
American Israel Public Affairs Committee (AIPAC) was founded 
in 1953 by I. L. “Si” Kenen and was initially called the American 
Zionist Committee for Public Affairs. The main thrust of AIPAC’s 
efforts is to lobby members of the U.S. Congress with the goal of 
influencing legislation and policymaking that affect Israel and Israeli- 
American relations and the larger Middle East region. AIPAC is 
believed to be among the top political lobbying organizations in the 
United States. The group also closely monitors and compiles voting 
records of U.S. representatives and senators in order to better mon- 
itor its effectiveness with key politicians. 

At the time of this writing, AIPAC boasted a membership of 
100,000 (Jewish and non-Jewish alike) living in all 50 states. Through 
more than 2,000 meetings with members of the U.S. Congress, the 
organization helps to ensure the passage of some 100 legislative bills 
each year that affect U.S.-Israeli relations. AIPAC has a high-profile 
public relations function as well that interacts with journalists and 
other opinion makers. The group has regional offices all across the 
United States that monitor politics and public opinion at the local 
level and sponsor a variety of political and educational functions. 

In the early years of AIPAC, the group had rather strained rela- 
tions with President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s administration, par- 
ticularly after the 1956 Suez Crisis and resulting Sinai Campaign that 
saw Eisenhower exert great pressure on Britain, France, and Israel 
to withdraw their forces. Rumors at the time—which are more than 
likely untrue—suggested that the Eisenhower administration was 
sufficiently frustrated with the actions and rhetoric of AIPAC to 
have ordered an official investigation of the group. 

Over the years, AIPAChas boasted many successes. These include 
successful lobbying for strengthened antiterrorism legislation, 
increased U.S.-Israeli cooperation on defense issues, arms sales 
to the Israelis, and direct and indirect aid to Israel worth billions of 
dollars. 

AIPAC has also attracted its share of controversy. In 1982, the 
group managed to convince the majority in Congress and Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan’s administration to veto the proposed United 
Nations (UN) resolution condemning Israel’s invasion of Lebanon 
that same year. This brought much criticism that the United States 
was unwilling to take appropriate measures to halt the violence in 
Lebanon. In 1992, David Steiner, AIPAC’s president, landed in hot 
water when he was recorded bragging that he had “cut a deal” with 
President George H. W. Bush’s administration for major new aid 
initiatives to Israel. Steiner also claimed that he was already lobby- 
ing the incoming administration of President Bill Clinton for the 
same thing. The resultant firestorm of public exposure led to 
charges that AIPAC was too influential in Washington. In 2005, alle- 
gations surfaced that a U.S. Department of Defense employee had 
knowingly divulged top-secret information to several AIPAC mem- 
bers. A few months later, two top-level AIPAC employees were 
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accused of having conspired to receive top-secret information to be 
passed to the Israelis. 

AIPAC enjoys fairly broad bipartisan support, having attracted 
the interest of both Democratic and Republican legislators. On the 
other hand, a number of politicians have complained that the 
organization has torpedoed the reelection efforts of several legisla- 
tors whose voting records were deemed anti-Israel. Others have 
charged that AIPAC tends to support the political Right in Israel 
(suchas the Likud Party) while it often ignores the Israeli Left (such 
as the Labor Party). Some allege that the group has become so 
powerful that its influence may be detrimental to U.S. interests in 
the Middle East. 
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American Jewish Committee 

Jewish advocacy organization founded in New York City in 1906. 
When the American Jewish Committee (AJC) was formed, anti- 
Semitism was of great concern to American Jews. They were not 
only concerned with anti-Semitism in Europe (and the pogroms in 
Russia particularly) but were also determined to cleanse American 
society of anti-Semitism, which was particularly pronounced in the 
first decades of the 20th century. 

Most of the AJC’s charter members were Jews of German ances- 
try. The first elected president of the organization was Mayer 
Sulzberger, a judge in Philadelphia who played a key role in early 
Jewish education and who established the Jewish Museum in New 
York City. By 1908, the AJC’s executive committee included a num- 
ber of prominent American Jews including Cyrus Adler, the curator 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Throughout its existence, the AJC has labored to foster democ- 
racy and pluralism through which minority populations ofall kinds 
will be respected and safeguarded. The AJC also serves as a think 
tank that takes up a diverse set of issues and problems including 
discrimination, church-state relations, the Arab-Israeli peace pro- 
cess, and even the U.S. dependence on foreign oil supplies. In recent 
times, the AJC has also taken a prominent role in the effort to 
counter groups and individuals who insist that the World War II- 
era Holocaust never happened. The committee concentrates on five 
basic issues: fighting anti-Semitism and all forms of bigotry, advo- 
cating pluralism and civic ideals, protecting basic human rights, 
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protecting Israel’s right to exist in peace, and promoting and rein- 
forcing Jewish life. One of the oldest Jewish advocacy organizations 
in the United States, the AJC has tended to be more conservative 
than some of its counterparts and has never embraced militancy to 
achieve its ends. 

The AJC maintains 2 primary offices. Its headquarters is located 
in New York City, and its Office of Governmental and Legislative 
Affairs is located in Washington, D.C. In addition to that, there 
are 33 other offices scattered throughout the United States and 18 
foreign offices. Some of the AJC’s affiliated think tanks and insti- 
tutes include the Blaustein Institute for the Advancement of Human 
Rights, the Office of Domestic Policy and Legal Affairs, the Office of 
Inter-religious Affairs, and the Belfer Center for American Plural- 
ism. In addition, the AJC publishes a magazine titled Commentary 
as well as the American Jewish Yearbook. 

The AJCis particularly concerned with hate crimes in the United 
States. As such, it has consistently backed hate crime legislation at 
the local, state, and federal levels and has actively advocated for the 
lengthening of prison sentences for those who are convicted of hate 
crimes. In addition, the AJC has lobbied Congress to enact legisla- 
tion mandating that each state compile yearly hate crimes statistics 
in order to better track the phenomenon. For years, the AJC’s offi- 
cial response to racist organizations holding protests or marches 
has been not to respond at all, with the rationale that a response 
would only draw attention to the hatemongers. Over the years, 
especially early on, AJC members have lobbied Congress to lift or 
raise immigration quotas to allow more foreign Jews to enter the 
country. This was especially important in the 1930s. While some 
activist Jewish American organizations have criticized the AJC for 
its conservative and quiet approach to issues, the organization has 
nevertheless performed inestimable good for the Jewish commu- 
nity. The AJC remains one of the most respected agents of Jewish 
advocacy in the United States. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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American Jewish Conference 
Event Date: August 1943 


Congress and organization held in New York City in August 1943 to 
unite American Jews and to address current and future problems 
of worldwide Jewry, including the formation of a Jewish state in 
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Palestine. Nazi dictator Adolf Hitler’s persecution of the Jewish 
population of Germany greatly alarmed Jews in Western Europe and 
the Americas. Despite the Nuremberg Laws and the 1938 Kristall- 
nacht riots and the creation of Jewish ghettos, the West did little to 
try to rescue the Jews. Even with the creation of the Einsatzgruppen 
death squads and the extermination camps, many failed to take 
eyewitness reports seriously. For instance, the British government 
began receiving reports about mass killings and Germans target- 
ing Jews in 1941, and British prime minister Winston Churchill 
began speaking of these incidents in public. During the summer of 
1942 the Allies received information from a Jewish labor organiza- 
tion that suggested that upwards of 700,000 European Jews had 
already perished. The British, being privy to previous intelligence 
reports, took this information seriously, but the U.S. State Depart- 
ment did not. 

However, when an eyewitness account became public in De- 
cember 1942, the Allies finally issued a joint declaration condemn- 
ing Nazi policies. But for six months this knowledge led to little 
action, for although the Allies knew the locations of the death 
camps, for a variety of military reasons they refused to strike them 
specifically. Many viewed this as shameful inaction, so much so 
that Szmul Zygielbojm committed suicide in London as a form of 
protest. 

Amid this turmoil, in January 1943 representatives from 32 
American Jewish organizations met to organize a conference they 
intended to hold later that year. Over the next six months, they 
created an agenda that was to include the rescue of European Jews, 
Jewish rights after the war, and the Jewish right to settle in Palestine. 
Finally, in August 1943 the American Jewish Organization was 
formed to unite American Jewry for postwar planning purposes. 
Later that month the American Jewish Conference was convened in 
New York City to address these issues. 

The highlight of this meeting was a fiery speech by Stephen Wise 
of the World Jewish Congress about the creation ofa Jewish state in 
Palestine. This speech compelled the non-Zionist American Jewish 
Committee to withdraw from the conference. In November 1942, 
Wise had publicized a telegram detailing Hitler’s plans for the Euro- 
pean Jewry in an effort to put pressure on President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to act on the behalf of the European Jews. Wise’s effort, 
however, was in vain. 

Despite Wise’s best efforts and a broad base of support for his 
motion, the American Jewish Conference failed to unify American 
Jews, nor did it gain the recognition of the U.S. government as the 
single American Jewish authority on rescue, Palestine, or postwar 
matters. The conference was dissolved, with little fanfare, in 1949. 
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American Jewish Congress 

Jewish American civic and advocacy organization founded in 1918 
and also dedicated to the creation and security of the State of Israel. 
Formally convened in 1918, just a month after the signing of the 
armistice agreement that ended World War I, the chief and imme- 
diate goal of the American Jewish Congress was to provide U.S. Jews 
a united voice at the upcoming Paris Peace Conference (1919) and 
to advocate on behalf of Jews in Europe. Designed for unified and 
democratic decision making, the first American Jewish Congress 
held in Philadelphia in December 1918 comprised a delegation that 
had been elected by some 350,000 Jews from all across the United 
States. Among the delegates at the inaugural congress were such 
Jewish luminaries as Louis D. Brandeis, Felix Frankfurter, Golda 
Meyerson (future Israeli prime minister Golda Meir, then living 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin), and Rabbi Stephen Wise, the latter of 
whom wrote virtually all of the congress’s agenda. 

Bold and sure in his vision, Wise established that Jews were en- 
titled to social and legal justice and that all peoples had the inalien- 
able right to practice their religion freely. His agenda, which still 
holds the core of the American Jewish Congress’s beliefs, also called 
for full civic participation in American society by all Jews and advo- 
cated for the creation of a Jewish state in Palestine. As such, it was 
the first Jewish group to publicly advocate a Zionist position in 
the United States. Today, the congress has five principal concerns: 
ensuring the security of Israel and of Jews worldwide, fighting anti- 
Semitism, preserving religious freedom in the United States and 
ensuring the separation of church and state, advocating American 
independence from Middle Eastern oil, and supporting moderate 
Muslim nations and individuals who oppose radical Islam. 

The American Jewish Congress claims that it was the first organ- 
ization in the United States to embrace Zionism as a goal and the 
first to call for a boycott of products made in Nazi Germany in the 
1930s. The congress also proudly states that it was the first Jewish 
group to advocate for Jewish rights using the American court sys- 
tem (in the 1940s), paving the way for other groups to ultimately do 
the same. In 1936, the American Jewish Congress played a key role 
in organizing the World Jewish Congress, which met amid the pall 
of Nazi oppression. The American Jewish Congress also worked 
with U.S. government officials during World War II and the Nazi- 
inspired Holocaust in an attempt to safeguard Jews in Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

Today, the American Jewish Congress has about 50,000 mem- 
bers. It is headquartered in New York City and maintains a perma- 
nent office in Jerusalem and has also had offices in several other 
nations over the years. In keeping to the congress’s democratic ideals, 
delegates for the at-large membership meet as a congress every two 
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Dr. Stephen S. Wise, president of the American Jewish Congress, speaks to a crowd at Madison Square Park in New York City on July 31, 1945, regarding 
the plight facing Jews in Europe. (Bettmann/Corbis) 





years to elect a president, who serves a two-year term. There the 
organization’s goals and agenda are established for the two-year 
hiatus. Policies and implementation designed to conform to the 
agenda are carried out by the Executive Committee and the Govern- 
ing Council. Beyond the core goals of the congress, over the years it 
has taken up other issues of national importance. For example, in 
recent years the American Jewish Congress has embarked on a 
major gun-control campaign. 
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American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee 
Founded in November 1914, the American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee (JDC) was originally established to ease the suffer- 
ing of Palestinian Jews, then under the rule of the Ottoman Empire, 
at the outbreak of World War I. In the years since, the JDC has 
helped needy Jews in more than 85 countries. In the fall of 1914, U.S. 
ambassador to Turkey Henry Morgenthau cabled Louis Marshall 
and Jacob H. Schiff in New York requesting $50,000 to help the 
Palestinian Jewish population. Marshall and Schiff raised the funds 
by November of that year, and the JDC was created to help distrib- 
ute the money to Palestinian Jews as well as those suffering in 
Europe. 

Although World War] ended in 1918, the plight of Eurasian Jews 
did not. In the aftermath of the Russian Bolshevik Revolution of 
1917 and the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, pogroms 
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Leaders of the Jewish community unload a C-54 Skymaster that has brought a special shipment of Passover food for the Jews of the blockaded German 
capital on March 29, 1949. The food and wine were provided under the supervision and with the aid of the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. 


(Bettmann/Corbis) 





occurred in Russia and in Poland. Additionally, thousands of Jews 
died of famine and starvation, and many of those who survived were 
without homes or social institutions. 

When Adolf Hitler came into power in Germany in 1933, the 
JDC was utilized to help German Jews in an increasingly dire plight. 
It helped 250,000 Jews flee Germany and an additional 125,000 
escape from Austria. As World War II progressed, the JDC also sent 
aid to Tehran, Yugoslavia, and Shanghai. 

When World War II drew to a close in 1945, the JDC began a 
massive relief program. By the end of 1947, 700,000 Jews had re- 
ceived aid from the organization. It also began a project in Argentina 
for Holocaust survivors immigrating to South America and helped 
some 115,000 reach Palestine by 1948. When in May 1948 Israel 
declared its independence, the JDC helped 440,000 Jews from all 
over the world immigrate to Israel. The organization set up aid 
programs for Jews in North Africa and Europe and, with the onset 
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of the Cold War, assisted East European Jews expelled from their 
Soviet satellites to immigrate to Israel. 

In the 1960s the JDC initiated aid programs in India and Roma- 
nia, and in 1969 the organization began the Association for Plan- 
ning and Developing Services for the Aged (ESHEL) in Israel. ESHEL 
developed comprehensive services for the elderly that were to serve 
as models for Jewish communities around the world. In 1975 the 
JDC began the JDC-Brookdale Institute for research on aging, 
health, disability, and children. And when the barriers of the Soviet 
Union began to loosen in the mid-1970s, the JDC helped escaping 
Soviet Jews immigrate to Israel or to the West. 

During the 1980s, the JDC furthered its work around the world. 
It entered Ethiopia to provide aid to the Jews residing there. In 1986 
the organization created the International Development Program 
that set up disaster relief and development aid in nearly every con- 
tinent. At the close of the decade the JDC was able to reenter the 
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Soviet Union and its satellites to provide aid for the Jews living 
there. 

Currently, the JDC continues to aid Jewish children and the eld- 
erly in addition to aiding vulnerable immigrant populations and 
researching and developing other social services. Recently the JDC 
provided aid to Argentinian Jews amid Argentina’s economic crisis. 

PauL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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American Palestine Committee 

Organization committed to promoting Zionism in the United States. 
Emanuel Neumann established the American Palestine Committee 
(APC) in 1932 as a means of promoting the goals of Zionism among 
the non-Jewish population of the United States. He believed that 
non-Jews, in particular Christian political leaders, would see the 
inherent value in the establishment of an independent Jewish state 
in the territory of Palestine, ruled as a British mandate in the decades 
after World War I. 

Despite a rapid and positive response to initial calls for support 
by the APC, Neumann chose to immigrate to Palestine in 1932, vir- 
tually destroying his nascent organization, which was quite unable 
to function effectively without his charismatic leadership. After 
living in British-controlled Palestine for several years, he returned 
to the United States and was hired in 1941 as the public relations 
director of the Emergency Committee for Zionist Affairs, a wartime 
organization that had assumed worldwide leadership in the push 
for the establishment of a Jewish state. 

Inhis new position, Neumann revived the now-defunct APC and 
also formed the Christian Council on Palestine (CCP), an organiza- 
tion designed to draw support for the Zionist cause from Christian 
clergy. The APC again quickly gathered support from national and 
state politicians as well as academics. It raised awareness of the 
Zionist cause and served as a fund-raising organ for other Zionist 
organizations. However, the efforts of the APC were hampered dur- 
ing the first few years of its revival because of World War II. 

In the United States, particularly among the Jewish community, 
there existed a distinct unwillingness to criticize British policies 
in Palestine. Because Great Britain was locked in a life-and-death 
struggle with Nazi Germany, it was believed that all Zionist aspira- 
tions should be effectively shelved for the duration of the conflict. 
On November 2, 1942, the APC released a statement calling for the 
establishment of an independent Jewish national home. The state- 
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ment included the signatures of 68 U.S. senators and 194 congres- 
sional representatives. Although nonbinding, the statement demon- 
strated the widespread support that Neumann had managed to 
develop in a very short period of intense wartime lobbying efforts. 
When the war ended in 1945, the APC and the CCP merged into 
a single new entity, the American Christian Palestine Committee 
(ACPC), as ameans of streamlining fund-raising and enhancing the 
ties between pro-Zionist clergy and laypersons. When the Zionist 
dream was realized in May 1948 with the proclamation of the State 
of Israel, the fundamental purpose of the ACPC shifted from the cre- 
ation of a Zionist state to the preservation and assistance of Israel. 
However, the impetus for the creation of the ACPC was gone, and 
interest in the group rapidly declined. It was quickly superseded by 
other pro-Israeli organizations in the United States. The ACPC was 
formally disbanded in 1961. 
Paut J. SPRINGER 
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Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 
Event Date: 1946 


Committee composed of American and British delegates that rec- 
ommended the creation of a single Arab-Jewish state under the 
trusteeship of the United Nations (UN) and the admission of 100,000 
Jewish refugees to Palestine. 

The conclusion of World War II presented new difficulties for 
Great Britain in the Middle East. Long considered the dominant 
colonial power in the Arab world, Britain’s stabilizing influence 
in the region rapidly dissipated with the depletion of its economic 
resources from the war. Compounding the problem was the fierce 
nationalistic sentiment of its former wards. Both Egypt and Iraq 
were far less receptive to their prewar alliances. Transjordan soon 
became independent, fueling the debate among Arabs in Palestine 
regarding their own freedom. Britain’s divergent past promises to 
both Zionists and Arabs quickly came unraveled when the U.S. gov- 
ernment called for displaced Jews to live in Palestine. The Arabs 
outnumbered the Jews about two to one in Palestine and relied on 
Britain to honor its established immigration quotas. 

U.S. president Harry S. Truman was sympathetic toward the 
Jews in light of their terrible losses in the World War II Holocaust. 
But politics may have played a larger role than Truman’s humani- 
tarianism. Apart from the fact that the United States wanted to 
secure Middle Eastern oil for the West as well as bases in the Middle 
East to check Soviet expansionism, Truman was very much con- 
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Members of the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, shown at the 
railroad station in Jerusalem in March 1946. (Tarlton Law Library) 





cerned about securing the Jewish American vote, particularly in 
New York, for the forthcoming presidential election of 1948. The 
front-runner for the Republican nomination and the eventual nom- 
inee was New York governor Thomas E. Dewey. Toward that end, 
Truman began urging British prime minister Winston Churchill 
and his successor Clement Attlee to admit as many Jews to Palestine 
as possible. 

Arabs living in the region were determined to keep the Jewish 
refugees out. Truman had notified the British that he had no inten- 
tion of using American military forces to suppress any violence that 
might result from unrestricted immigration. Knowing that U.S. 
assistance would be minimal and understanding the volatility of the 
situation, in a speech to the House of Commons on October 26, 
1945, and in remarks ina letter to Truman on November 13, Attlee 
proposed creation of a joint Anglo-American committee to inves- 
tigate the immigration matter. The committee was actually a British 
attempt to deflect American pressure to admit refugees into Pales- 
tine. Truman accepted the idea of a joint committee but with the 
qualification that immigration into Palestine alone be the focus of 
the inquiry. The British grudgingly agreed. 
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The Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry first met in Wash- 
ington and then heard from both Jewish and Arab representatives 
in New York. Neither side was willing to compromise. The Arabs 
claimed that U.S. interest in Jewish immigration to Palestine was 
driven solely by politics, while Jews savagely attacked British im- 
migration policies, almost to the point of making the British gov- 
ernment appear to have been responsible for the Holocaust. The 
committee moved on to Londonin January 1946. There it heard dire 
predictions from representatives of the British Colonial and For- 
eign Offices of a bloodbath in Palestine should large numbers of 
Jewish immigrants be admitted there. 

After its stay in London and a trip to Vienna, in February 1946 
committee members visited several displaced persons camps in 
Europe. No doubt this had a powerful influence. Commission 
member and Labour Party member of Parliament Richard Cross- 
man later wrote that the visits to the camps made arguments about 
Zionism abstract and that a Jewish state seemed “curiously remote 
after this experience of human degradation.” 

The committee also traveled to Cairo and Jerusalem. It then 
proceeded to Lausanne, Switzerland, where it drafted its recom- 
mendations. On May 1, 1946, the committee issued a unanimous 
report of less than 100 pages. The report called for the admission 
of 100,000 Jewish refugees and the creation ofa single Arab-Jewish 
state under the trusteeship of the UN. To maximize the possibility 
for the success of its recommendations, the commission rejected 
partition for Palestine. Despite the committee’s conclusion that there 
was little or no evidence of cooperation between Jews and Arabs and 
its failure to make any recommendations as to how this might be 
achieved, it recommended that Jews and Arabs continue to live in 
a single state in which neither would dominate the other. 

The commission did express concerns. Among these was the 
belief, later proven false, that Palestine could not support a much 
larger population. This was based on the belief that the amount 
of water in the area could not be increased by pumping water from 
the Jordan River. The commission also noted the economic imbal- 
ance between Arab and Jew. Although during the years of the 
British Mandate there had been an unprecedented growth in the 
size and prosperity of the Arab population in Palestine, generally 
speaking economic conditions for the Arabs were inferior to those 
for the Jews. 

Extremists on both sides rejected the commission’s recommen- 
dations, and subsequent attempts by the UN at partition failed. On 
May 14, 1947, Israel declared its independence, and that same day 
Arab forces invaded, beginning Israel’s War for Independence 
(May 14, 1948-January 7, 1949). 

CuaRLes F, HOWLETT AND SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
Event Date: August 26, 1936 


Treaty signed in London that spelled out the relationship between 
Britain and Egypt. Driven by strategic and economic interests in 
the Suez Canal as well as economic interests in cotton production, 
the British took over Egypt in 1882. The British government had 
promised to withdraw “once order had been restored,” but they 
remained in Egypt. In December 1914 after the Ottoman Empire 
had entered World War I on the side of the Central Powers, Britain 
declared Egypt a protectorate. 

In response to anti-British riots after the war, the British in 
February 1922 ended the protectorate and declared Egypt to be a 
sovereign, independent kingdom. This was mere window dressing, 
however, for Britain continued to dominate Egyptian affairs through 
its advisers who controlled the key organs of state, including inter- 
nal security. Nonetheless, the threat posed to the security of the 
region by Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia in September 1935 led to nego- 
tiations between London and Cairo and a treaty between the two 
nations, signed in London on August 26, 1936. 

According to this treaty, Britain and Egypt entered into an 
alliance whereby Britain pledged to defend Egypt against outside 
aggression and Egypt promised to place its facilities at Britain’s dis- 
posal in case of war. Recognizing the vital importance of the Suez 
Canal to Britain, Egypt allowed Britain to garrison 10,000 troops 
and 400 pilots in the Canal Zone and to provide for their barracks 
at Egyptian expense. In return, Britain would evacuate all other 
Egyptian bases except the naval base at Alexandria, which it would 
be allowed to maintain for eight more years. 

All British personnel in the Egyptian Army and police were to be 
withdrawn, but a British military mission would remain to advise 
the Egyptian Army to the exclusion of any other foreigners. Also, 
Egyptian officers were to train abroad only in Britain. Egypt had the 
full right to expand the size of its armed forces. 

On the thorny matter of the Sudan, Britain promised to allow 
unrestricted immigration of Egyptians into the Sudan. Egyptian 
troops were also allowed to return there. Britain agreed to work for 
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the removal of the capitulations and for the admission of Egypt to 
the League of Nations. The British high commissioner would be 
replaced by an ambassador. The treaty was to be of indefinite dura- 
tion, but negotiations for any changes would be permitted after a 
20-year period. 

In effect, Britain retained its right to protect security through the 
canal and compromised ona number of other issues, including that 
of the protection of British citizens and foreigners. Left unresolved 
was the question of the future status of the Sudan. Despite some 
criticism ofit, the Egyptian parliament ratified the treaty on Decem- 
ber 11, 1936. Although many Egyptians thought of this treaty as 
marking their independence because the action of 1922 had been a 
unilateral one by Britain alone, in fact the British continued to exer- 
cise considerable control over the Egyptian government. 

In May 1937, the powers that had enjoyed capitulatory privi- 
leges in Egypt agreed to renounce these treaties, with the proviso 
that the mixed courts in Cairo and Alexandria were to remain in 
effect for another 12 years. That same month, Egypt was officially 
admitted to the League of Nations. 

Relations with Britain dominated post-World War II Egyptian 
foreign policy, with Cairo determined to revise the 1936 treaty. The 
chief points of grievance for the Egyptians were the continued 
presence of British troops in the country; the matter of the future 
of the Sudan, which Egypt sought to regain; and the sovereignty of 
the Egyptian government. Egyptian leaders were determined that 
all British troops be withdrawn from Egyptian territory. 

In October 1946, Egyptian prime minister Sidqi Pasha concluded 
an agreement with British foreign secretary Ernest Bevin. This pro- 
vided for the withdrawal of British forces from the Canal Zone and 
for a formula regarding the Sudan. The Sudanese would themselves 
determine their own future government and decide whether they 
would be independent or part of Egypt. In the winter of 1950-1951, 
there were further talks over modification of the 1936 treaty. The 
arrival of the Cold War produced British intransigence on the mat- 
ter of treaty revision, however, for the West came to regard Egypt 
as the most suitable military base in the Middle East. 

Following the Egyptian Revolution of July 1952, however, on Oc- 
tober 19, 1954, Egyptian strongman Gamal Abdel Nasser concluded 
anew treaty with Britain whereby the British gave up all rights to the 
Suez Canal base and agreed to evacuate the Canal Zone entirely within 
20 months. In return, Egypt promised to keep the base in combat 
readiness and allow the British to return in case of an attack by an 
outside power against Turkey or any Arab state. The British right of 
defense of the canal under the treaty was, of course, London’s justifi- 
cation for its attempt to intervene militarily in Egypt following Nas- 
ser’s nationalization of the Suez Canal and the Israeli invasion of the 
Sinai (mounted with British collusion) during the 1956 Suez Crisis. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Anglo-Jordanian Defense Treaty 
Event Date: March 15, 1948 


Mutual defense agreement between the British and Jordanian gov- 
ernments signed on March 15, 1948. The 20-year accord bound each 
country to come to the other’s aid if attacked, permitted British air 
bases on Jordanian soil, provided British military officers for Jordan’s 
Arab Legion, and granted Jordan a £10 million annual subsidy. 

Although independent from British mandatory rule in 1946, Jor- 
dan remained a functional British colony. The defense treaty, which 
built on the 1923, 1928, and 1946 Anglo-Transjordanian Agree- 
ments, fully codified Jordan’s military and financial dependence 
on Great Britain. 

Most importantly, John Bagot Glubb (Glubb Pasha), an Arabic- 
speaking British officer, commanded the Arab Legion, which pro- 
tected British interests by defending the Hashemite monarchy from 
external and internal threats. The annual subsidy was paid directly 
to Glubb, while British officers held all Arab Legion command posi- 
tions and made all decisions regarding financing, training, equip- 
ping, and expanding the Jordanian military. 

In spite of the treaty, Britain remained aloof during the Israeli 
War of Independence (1948-1949). However, the British did sup- 
port the Jordanian annexation of the West Bank in 1950. This move 
doubled Jordan’s population, but the predominantly Palestinian 
newcomers upset the kingdom’s delicate ethnic balance. From 1952 
to 1956, Israeli attacks on the West Bank, mounted in retaliation 
for infiltration and fedayeen raids, did not activate the treaty, and 
Britain turned down numerous Jordanian requests for offensive 
military assistance. 

Jordan became more strategically vital to Britain following the 
withdrawal of the latter’s troops from Egypt in 1954. The success of 
Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser in negotiating this with- 
drawal prompted King Hussein of Jordan to seek a similar agree- 
ment. This desire became embroiled in 1955 negotiations urging 
Jordan to join the Baghdad Pact, a British-inspired regional defense 
alliance. Accession to the pact contained the promise of revising the 
increasingly unpopular defense treaty. 

In January 1956, however, the Jordanian parliament publicly 
declared its opposition to the kingdom joining the Baghdad Pact. 
Pressure from Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Syria along with Palestin- 
ian and nationalist domestic opinion instead provoked calls to 
repeal the Anglo-Jordanian treaty and remove British officers and 
influence. Egyptian propaganda reminded the Jordanian people of 
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the loss of much of Palestine, the Arab Legion’s weak response to 
Israeli retaliatory attacks, and Britain’s behind-the-scenes control 
of Jordan. 

To protect his position, Hussein dismissed Glubb and 11 other 
British officers on March 1, 1956. The Jordanian Army then began 
a process of Arabization. On October 25, 1956, Jordan allied itself 
with Egypt and Syria. 

March 1957 brought Jordan’s official abrogation of the Anglo- 
Jordanian Defense Treaty. The British evacuated their forces, Jor- 
dan officially purchased their bases, and the Egyptians and Saudis 
replaced the annual subsidy. Following the 1958 coup in Iraq, British 
soldiers temporarily returned to Jordan at the king’s request, but 
the other Arab countries and the United States soon superseded 
Britain as Jordan’s benefactors. 

ANDREW THEOBALD 
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Anielwicz, Mordecai 
Born: 1919 or 1920 
Died: May 8, 1943 


Commander of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising in 1943. Mordecai 
Anielwicz (also given as Mordechai Anilewicz or Anielewicz) was 
born ina poor neighborhood in Warsaw in 1919 or 1920. He studied 
at the Warsaw Hebrew High School and was a member of the 
Hashomer Hatzair, the Jewish youth organization of Poland. Shortly 
after the September 1, 1939, German Army invasion of Poland, 
Anielwicz and some of his youth movement friends escaped to 
eastern Poland. He hoped to open up a route from there through 
Romania to Palestine. In mid-September, acting in accordance with 
secret provisions of the German-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact, Soviet 
armies invaded eastern Poland, and Anielwicz was arrested by 
Soviet authorities while attempting to make his way to Palestine. 
Upon his release, he voluntarily returned to German-occupied War- 
saw to continue underground Hashomer Hatzair activities. 

A natural leader, Anielwicz organized cells and worked at vari- 
ous educational activities for Jewish youths, but the focus of his 
activities changed when he and other Jews learned of the mass 
killings of Jews by the Germans. Anielwicz helped organize the 
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Jewish Fighting Organization (ZOB for its Polish initials) in the 
Warsaw Ghetto and was then selected as its commander. When 
the Germans began the second large deportation of Jews from the 
ghetto on January 18, 1943, they were surprised when Jews resisted 
with what arms they had and those smuggled in from the Polish 
Underground Army. The Germans then withdrew, and Anielwicz 
and his followers did what they could to prepare for the inevitable 
final German assault. 

On April 19, 1943, the Germans began their drive against the 
ghetto. The Jews raised two large flags: one the white and red flag 
of Poland and the other a white and blue banner with the Star of 
David over the ghetto. The fighting was fierce and raged for four 
weeks until May 16, when a few Jewish fighters managed to escape 
through the sewers to continue resistance against the Germans. 
Anielwicz died a week earlier on May 8 in the resistance command 
center. His last message to his deputy, then outside the ghetto, was 
“The dream of my life has been fulfilled. I have lived to see Jewish 
defense in all its greatness and glory.” Kibbutz Yad Mordechai in 
Israel was named in Anielwicz’s memory, and a monument was 
erected there in his honor. 
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Antiaircraft Artillery 
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Anti-Arab Attitudes and Discrimination 
Anti-Arab attitudes, especially toward Muslim Arabs, as well as for- 
mal and informal policies and codes of conduct that unfairly target 
Arabs and are sometimes known as anti-Arabism have been espe- 
cially virulent in Israel since 1948. However, such prejudice against 
Arabs has certainly manifested itself in other areas of the world and 
has seen a widespread expansion in the West since 1973 that inten- 
sified following the Iranian Revolution and then again after Sep- 
tember 11, 2001. People with anti-Arab attitudes often stereotype 
Arabs as uneducated, dirty, brutal, untrustworthy, and fanatical 
terrorists or supporters of terrorism. 

In Israel, anti-Arabism dates to 1948 when the country was first 
established. But anti-Arab discrimination among Jews certainly 
predates the modern State of Israel, as Arabs and Jews had been in 
conflict since at least the early part of the 20th century. On May 15, 
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1948, the Arab League declared a jihad (holy war) against Israel that 
led to even stronger enmity of Israelis toward Arabs. Israelis tend 
to view Arabs as religious fanatics who insist on war with an inter- 
nationally recognized country that favors peace. After numerous 
Arab-Israeli wars in the 20th century, anti-Arab attitudes now exist 
at both the personal and political levels in Israel. This bias is 
directed toward Arab citizens of Israel as well as those living in other 
Middle Eastern and North African countries. 

In recent years, the most notable public manifestations in Israel 
that showcased anti-Arab attitudes were the October 2000 riots. 
During the riots, Israeli Jews assaulted Arabs by stone throwing, 
property destruction, and chants of “Death to Arabs.” The worst 
of the rioting occurred in Tel Aviv and Nazareth. Two Arabs were 
killed and many more were injured in the attacks. 

At the political level in Israel, anti-Arab attitudes include dis- 
criminatory language frequently used by politicians or party lead- 
ers and by government policies that are clearly discriminatory in 
nature. For example, Yehiel Hazan, a Knesset (Israeli parliament) 
member, spoke on the floor of that body and bluntly stated that “the 
Arabs are worms.” Another example of anti-Arabism can be found 
in the rightist political party Yisrael Beytenu (Our Home). The party 
dedicates itself chiefly to the purpose of redrawing the Israeli bor- 
der, which would force many Arab citizens of Israel to lose their 
citizenship. 

The Israeli government also shows hostility toward Arabs. The 
2005 U.S. State Department Country Reports on Human Rights Prac- 
tices noted that the 2003 report of the Orr Commission, which was 
established following the police killing of 12 Israeli-Arab demon- 
strators and a Palestinian in October 2000, stated that government 
handling of the Arab sector was “primarily neglectful and discrim- 
inatory” and was not sufficiently sensitive to Arab needs and that 
the government did not allocate state resources equally. Asa result, 
“serious distress prevailed in the Arab sector,” including poverty, 
unemployment, land shortages, an inadequate educational system, 
and a substantially defective infrastructure. 

Problems also exist in the health and social services sectors. 
According to 2004 reports by Mossawa (Advocacy Center for Arab 
Citizens of Israel) and the Arab Association for Human Rights, racist 
violence against Arab citizens of Israel has been on the increase, and 
the government has not acted to prevent this problem. 

Today, anti-Arab attitudes in Israel continue to grow in scale 
and scope. According to a recent Israeli poll, more than two-thirds 
of Jews would refuse to live in the same building with an Arab, 41 
percent were in favor of segregation, and 63 percent believed Arabs 
to bea “security and demographic threat” to Israel. Such attitudes, 
it should be noted, are fueled by terrorist attacks made by a small 
minority of Arabs. 

Anti-Arab bias is not, of course, confined to Israel. A significant 
amount of Arab discrimination exists in Iran, for example, in which 
Arabs are an ethnic minority. Some critics of the hard-line funda- 
mentalist regime there assert that the Iranian government is actively 
pursuing an anti-Arab campaign that smacks of ethnic cleansing. 
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Throughout the West there also exists considerable anti-Arab 
bias. In Western Europe these anti-Arab attitudes vary from coun- 
try to country, as some were former colonial powers over Arab 
lands. Nevertheless, even in those nations anti-Arab bias is trouble- 
some at best and dangerous at worst. Examples of this were the 
widespread riots in France in 2005 that virtually paralyzed the 
country. Suffering from extreme poverty, segregation, poor health 
services, and unemployment rates of 25 percent or more, thousands 
of French Muslims—Arab and non-Arab alike—demonstrated in 
French cities. 

Anti-Arab attitudes and discrimination also widely exist in the 
United States and have grown in recent years. The primary reason 
for such attitudes in the West is considered to be the terrorist 
attacks carried out by or related to Arabs or Muslims. After the 
terrorist attacks on September 11, 2001, in the United States and 
the London subway bombings on July 7, 2005, anti-Arab attitudes 
became more widespread in the United States, Britain, and other 
Western countries. According to a poll of Arab Americans con- 
ducted by the Arab American Institute in 2001, 32 percent of Arab 
Americans reported being subjected to some form of ethnic-based 
discrimination during their lifetimes, and 20 percent reported 
having experienced ethnic-based discrimination since September 
11, 2001. 

Anti-Arabism in the United States takes many forms, including 
hate crimes and discrimination in schools and company hiring 
policies. Sometimes, non-Muslim Americans have blamed Arabs 
or Muslims for attacks in which they had no involvement. This was 
clearly the case in the immediate aftermath of the April 19, 1995, 
bombing of the Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building in Oklahoma 
City. Several supposed eyewitnesses claimed to have seen an Arab 
lurking about the scene before the attack, and the national media 
quickly picked up on this. As it turned out, there were no such per- 
sons on the scene that day, and the bombing was carried out by a 
white American citizen. 

The Western media—and Hollywood in particular—has often 
resorted to ethnic stereotypes when depicting Arabs. Most Arabs in 
U.S. films are portrayed in a negative light, and most play the role 
of villain. The 2000 film Rules of Engagement has been heavily crit- 
icized for its anti-Arab slant. In a recent review of more than 900 
Hollywood films released over a long time span, just 12 of them 
depicted Arabs in positive terms, and only 50 were considered bal- 
anced portrayals of Arabs. 

YUANYUAN DING AND PAut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Anti-Semitism 

Anti-Semitism, defined as hostility toward the Jewish people, 
has played a significant role in the history of the State of Israel and 
its relations with surrounding Muslim nations. European anti- 
Semitism, rooted in medieval culture, served as one of the principal 
motivations for the Zionist movement in the early 20th century and 
the initial migration of European Jews to Palestine. 

The murder of 6 million Jews during World War II represents 
the most heinous expression of European antipathy toward Judaism. 
Revulsionat the atrocities of the Nazis and sympathy for the victims 
of the Holocaust contributed significantly to international support 
for the founding of the State of Israel in 1948. However, the end of 
the Holocaust did not mean an end to anti-Jewish feelings in the 
world. The establishment of Israel resulted in the growth of anti- 
Jewish sentiment throughout the Arab world and the global Muslim 
community, sentiments that remain strong today. Cold War anti- 
Zionism, the rejection of the Jewish claim to Israel/Palestine, often 
included elements of anti-Semitism, including attacks on the Jew- 
ish people themselves. The Arab-Israeli conflicts of the second half 
of the century involved significant use of anti-Semitic policy, rhet- 
oric, and images as Arab states sought to define their struggle and 
motivate their people by denigrating their Jewish enemies. How- 
ever, it is important to point out the difference between anti-Semi- 
tism and anti-Israelilanguage and policies on the part of Arab states 
and militant groups, even if the distinction is often blurred. 

Some of the roots of European anti-Semitism lie in Late Antiq- 
uity. Early Christian texts may be interpreted as placing blame on 
the Jews for the death of Christ. However, most of the familiar man- 
ifestations of anti-Semitism in Europe originated in the Middle 
Ages. A significant decline in European acceptance of Judaism took 
place in the second half of the 11th century as increasing centraliza- 
tion in the Roman Church reduced the religious autonomy of local 
authorities. The Gregorian reforms of the period and the writings 
of St. Peter Damian attacked the practice of Judaism in Central 
Europe as a danger to the Christian community. The Crusades also 
had disastrous implications for European Jews, as the pursuit of 
Christian orthodoxy was combined with the use of force (military 
or otherwise) in a systematic way. Following Pope Urban II’s call 
in 1095 for a holy war to wrest Jerusalem from Muslim control, a 
number of riots and massacres aimed at the Jewish communities of 
Europe took place. Both the People’s Crusade of 1096 and the more 
formal military expedition (the First Crusade) that followed engaged 
in numerous pogroms on the way to their objectives in the Middle 
East. In short, crusading zeal was directed against non-Christians 
in general. Following the conquest of Jerusalem in 1099, the entire 
Jewish community of the city was killed by the victorious crusading 
army. 

After the 11th century, anti-Semitism occupied a permanent place 
in medieval Christian culture. During the pontificate of Innocent III 
(1198-1216), such sentiments acquired an institutional character. 
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Bodies of the victims of an anti-Jewish riot (pogrom) in Russia, circa 1905. (Hulton-Deutsch Collection/Corbis) 





Pope Innocent viewed Judaism and Christian heretical thought as 
significant threats to the orthodoxy of the Roman Church. The 
Fourth Lateran Council (1215), presided over by Innocent, required 
that Jewish communities be separated from those of Christians, 
thus creating Jewish ghettos. In addition, Jews were required to 
wear yellow labels and were denied participation in various profes- 
sional and commercial enterprises. Jewish customs also contributed 
to separation of peoples. These policies formed the foundation for 
centuries of anti-Jewish behavior on the European continent. 

The crowned heads of Europe also adopted measures directed 
against the Jewish population during the High Middle Ages. Rulers 
often charged high taxes in return for granting protection to Jewish 
communities. Ultimately, Edward I of England and Philip IV of 
France expelled the Jewish populations from their kingdoms in 
the late 13th century, confiscating property in the process. These 
expulsions contributed to the concentration of Jews in Central and 
Eastern Europe. Widespread vilification of the Jews accompanied 
physical violence and forced isolation. Jews were accused of com- 
plicity in the death of Christ, of using the blood of Christians in their 
rituals, and of slaughtering Christian children. During the Black 
Death of the 14th century, accusations of Jewish well-poisoning led 
to a series of anti-Jewish riots. Geoffrey Chaucer’s The Canterbury 
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Tales serves as a case in point. In “The Prioress’ Tale,” a young 
Christian boy is killed by Jews as he walks home singing hymns. 
The Jewish community of the medieval Iberian Peninsula had a 
more complex experience. While Jews suffered persecution in the 
Visigothic kingdom of the Early Middle Ages, they were quite well 
treated under the Arab Muslim rule that began in the early 8th 
century. Positive attitudes toward Jewish monotheism allowed for 
significant Jewish participation in the political and cultural life of 
the Arab state in the 10th and 11th centuries. However, later Berber- 
dominated governments adopted a more hostile view of Judaism, 
and this prompted Jewish migrations to the Christian kingdoms of 
northern Iberia, which accepted the new migrants. The Iberian 
Jewish population played a significant role in the economic and 
intellectual revival of Christian Europe after the 12th century. 
Conditions for the Jews of Iberia changed in the Late Middle 
Ages. After 1391 they came under significant pressure to convert 
to Christianity. Many did, although converts were often viewed with 
suspicion. The Spanish Inquisition, founded by King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella in 1478, viewed the enforcement of Christian 
orthodoxy among converts as one ofits principal roles and inflicted 
considerable suffering on Jews and Jewish converts through the 
first half of the 16th century. In 1492, Spanish tolerance of the Jews 
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waned altogether. Ferdinand and Isabella ordered them expelled 
from the kingdom, and Portugal followed suit in 1497. These expul- 
sions ultimately led to the establishment of Jewish communities 
across the Mediterranean and in North Africa. Medieval anti-Semi- 
tism established patterns and policies that would persist into the 
20th century: vilification, physical separation, exclusion from eco- 
nomic activity, stigmatization, forced conversion, and periodic 
violence, including riots, pogroms, and inquisitions. 

Ultimately, the European Enlightenment of the 18th century 
and the liberal political agendas of the 19th century reduced the role 
of Christianity in European public life and produced a more secular 
society. In this atmosphere, many European Jews gradually began 
to assimilate into the economic, political, and cultural lives of the 
nations in which they lived. In England, France, the Low Countries, 
and Germany, optimistic members of the Jewish community came 
to see themselves as Jewish citizens with strong allegiance to their 
countries. 

However, the rise of modern European secular culture in the 
18th and 19th centuries did not result in the disappearance of 
anti-Semitism. It remained an ugly part of the European cultural 
landscape. In the 1890s, the Dreyfus Affair revealed significant anti- 
Jewish sentiment in Republican France. Alfred Dreyfus, a Jewish 
captain in the French Army, was accused of treason and was con- 
victed and imprisoned. When the shaky grounds of his conviction 
were openly challenged, great controversy erupted. The French Left 
supported acquittal for Dreyfus while the French Right, bolstered 
by the Catholic Church, opposed it. Dreyfus was ultimately par- 
doned, but the conflict led some European Jews to doubt the po- 
tential for cultural and political assimilation. Among them was 
Theodor Herzl, the founder of the Zionist movement. 

Herzl’s Zionist movement grew as a response to the continued 
exclusion of Jews from late-19th-century European culture, an 
exclusion rooted in medieval tradition. He was working as a corre- 
spondent in Paris at the time of the Dreyfus Affair, and it had a pro- 
found effect upon him. His arguments for a separate Jewish state 
proceeded from his realization that Jews would always be regarded 
as alien in Europe. In Der Judenstaat, he argued that Jews would 
never be assimilated in European nations despite their service and 
patriotism. Only a state of their own would free the Jews from 
oppression and persecution. Herzl suggested Palestine (then part 
of Ottoman Turkey) as a possible site for a Jewish homeland, and 
he also considered parts of Argentina. Many European Jews viewed 
Herzl’s ideas as alarmist and maintained their varied national loy- 
alties. The service of German Jews in the kaiser’s armies during 
World War] serves as an excellent example of such thinking. Thirty 
years later, the horrors of the Nazi Holocaust gave renewed force to 
Herzl’s Zionist ideas. 

While Zionism provided an ideological basis for Jewish immi- 
gration to Palestine in the early 20th century, such immigration also 
proceeded from the harshly anti-Semitic policies adopted by Czar 
Alexander III in his Russian and Polish territories after 1881. Alex- 
ander’s use of violent pogroms led to the departure of many of his 
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Webrt Gud! 
Rauit nicht bei Tuden! 


Jewish storefront during a boycott of Jewish goods launched on April 1, 
1933, several months after Adolf Hitler came to power in Germany. The 
placard reads “Germans defend yourselves do not buy from Jews!” 
(National Archives and Records Administration) 





Jewish subjects. While most fled to the United States or Western 
Europe, some proceeded to Palestine. Significant Jewish migration 
to the Middle East began while the region was still controlled by the 
Ottoman Turks. Local Arab nobility exercised significant authority 
in Palestine itself. The initial reaction of Palestinian Arabs to Jewish 
settlement was mixed: resentment on the one hand, economic 
cooperation and land sales on the other. The Jewish population 
grew and acquired a distinctly Zionist character. By the early 20th 
century, Palestinians began to pressure Turkish authorities to 
restrict Jewish immigration, with limited effectiveness. It is impor- 
tant to point out that Arab political action against Jewish ambitions 
did not necessarily have an anti-Semitic nature. However, as Jewish 
socialist agricultural collectives proliferated and largely ended the 
hiring of Arab farmworkers, the increasing tensions resulted in 
mutual bitterness. 

World War I had a profound effect on Arab-Jewish relations in 
Palestine. In an effort to secure local support for its war against the 
Ottoman Turks, the British government made conflicting promises 
of autonomy or outright independence to the Jewish and Arab 
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inhabitants of Palestine. When the British gained control of the 
region in 1918 at the end of World War I, they soon found them- 
selves mediating an increasingly acrid dispute. The figure of Haj 
Amin al-Husseini, grand mufti of Jerusalem, serves as an excellent 
indication of growing anti-Jewish sentiment during this period. A 
significant leader of the Palestinian Arabs, al-Husseini moved incre- 
mentally toward anti-Semitism as he opposed Jewish ambitions in 
the region. While he had economic dealings with the Jewish popu- 
lation, he also inspired and organized the growth of Arab para- 
military groups intent on thwarting the growth of Jewish power. 
When disputes over access to the holy places in Jerusalem led to 
open conflict in 1929, he proved unable to control his followers and 
ultimately gave assent to their actions. Violent riots spread across 
the region, with hundreds of Jews and Arabs killed. Conspicuous 
among the Jewish dead were urban clerics and scholars, members 
of some of the oldest Jewish communities in Palestine. A significant 
consequence of the riots was the formation of the irregular Jewish 
defense force, the Hagana. 

Unrest erupted again in 1936 as Arab attempts at economic and 
political action against the Jewish population turned violent. The 
1936 Arab Revolt involved conflict among all three groups in the 
region: British, Arab, Jewish. The outbreaks of 1929 and 1936 resulted 
in severe limitations on Jewish immigration to Palestine as the 
British responded to Arab pressure. In addition, the violence under- 
mined efforts at Arab-Jewish cooperation and led to mutual vilifi- 
cation and recrimination. Arab political resistance to Zionist aims 
came to include anti-Semitic policy and rhetoric. 

The rise of Nazism in Germany and the ensuing World War II 
forever changed the destiny of the Jewish people. Nazi ideology 
drew upon the anti-Semitic elements of European culture that orig- 
inated in the medieval period and amplified them through German 
ultranationalism, Social Darwinist rhetoric, and industrial technol- 
ogy. The systematic killing of 6 million Jews apparently confirmed 
Herzl’s ideas about the illusory nature of Jewish assimilation in 
Europe. The Arab-Jewish conflict in Palestine was also affected by 
the war. The grand mufti of Jerusalem gained notoriety for his active 
courting of the Axis powers. However, his motivations also 
involved significant anti-British sentiment, for he viewed the Ger- 
mans as the likely victors in the war and sought to gain influence 
with them. His efforts ended in failure, and his German sympathies 
resulted in his marginalization after the Allied victory. 

Before and after the war, Zionists from the Middle East, eager to 
attract additional Jewish immigrants, depicted Palestine as an obvi- 
ous refuge for European Jews. On the other hand, Palestinian Arabs 
continued to oppose any increase in Jewish migration. The British 
supported the Arab position and continued to severely restrict 
Jewish entry to Palestine after the war’s end. British policy may be 
explained by the importance of their relations with the newly inde- 
pendent Arab oil states coupled with their ties to the Arabs of Pales- 
tine. However, the horrors of the Holocaust resulted in an increase 
in global support for a Jewish homeland in the Middle East. In 1947, 
the British agreed to refer the fate of Palestine to the newly formed 
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United Nations (UN). The UN resolution partitioning Palestine 
and creating a Jewish state was bitterly opposed by the Arab states, 
which considered it as an unjust seizure of Arab territory by the 
Western powers on behalf of Zionism. Arabs questioned why 
European atrocities against the Jews should result in a loss of Arab 
sovereignty over Arab land. When the new nation of Israel was pro- 
claimed in May 1948, five of the newly formed Arab states—Egypt, 
Syria, Iraq, Transjordan, and Lebanon—immediately invaded, 
initiating half a century of Arab-Israeli warfare. 

As Israel fought successfully in the various conflicts of 1948, 
1956, 1967, 1973, 1982, and 2006, anti-Jewish feeling among the 
Arabs increased. Anti-Zionism represented the core of the Arab 
position. Indeed, none of the Arab nations of the Middle East rec- 
ognized the right of Israel to exist until the Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty 
of 1979, and they vowed to destroy the Jewish state. Anti-Zionism, 
however, was often combined with anti-Semitism, as Arab rhetoric 
attacked Judaism and the Jewish people. For example, Lebanese 
and Syrian cartoons at the time of the 1967 Six-Day War depicted 
caricatured Jews being expelled from Israel and mounds of Jewish 
skulls in the streets of Tel Aviv. At the same time, some Israeli rhet- 
oric vilified the Arab people. The existence of Arab refugees fanned 
the flames. Such refugees, mostly Palestinian Arabs who had fled 
Israel during the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), lived 
in a number of large camps located in Syria, Gaza, Jordan, and the 
West Bank. Dispossessed by the Israelis and not accepted by any of 
the Arab states, the refugees seethed with anti-Jewish sentiment. 
The Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), founded in 1964, 
drew its members largely from their ranks. 

During the Cold War, varied forms of Arab nationalism domi- 
nated the viewpoints of many Arab governments. Socialist and anti- 
colonialist in tone, Arab nationalism attacked Zionism and Judaism 
as racist and imperialist and denounced Israel as part of an Amer- 
ican plot for global domination. With the Israeli victory in the 1967 
war and the seizure and occupation of Arab territories in the Sinai, 
the West Bank, and the Gaza Strip, such charges intensified. Much 
of the developing world, recently liberated from European colonial- 
ism, responded to such Arab views. Muslim nations already had an 
obvious reason to sympathize with the Palestinian refugees and 
with the Arab cause in general. The Soviet Union cleverly fostered 
such anti-imperialist arguments as a way to reduce American in- 
fluence among developing nations. The trend resulted in a global 
isolation of Israel, best illustrated by the UN General Assembly’s 
resolution defining Zionism as a form of racism (1975) and its 
recognition of Yasser Arafat and the PLO. Global anti-Zionism and 
anti-Semitism continued to grow, and the Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon in 1982 accelerated its pace. 

The Arab-Israeli struggle changed significantly in the 1980s as 
low-intensity local insurgency largely replaced large-scale confron- 
tations between national armies. Islamist paramilitary groups— 
Hamas, Hezbollah, and Islamic Jihad—played a central role in this 
new conflict. In addition, the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1990 
and the defeat of the Baathist regime in Iraq in 1991 resulted in a 
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decline in the status of Arab nationalism. As a result, radical Islam 
has become an increasingly important ideological basis for Arab 
resistance to Israel. Anti-Zionist views in the Middle East and 
around the world have acquired a more religious character in the 
years since the end of the Cold War and often involve anti-Semitic 
rhetoric. Indeed, the conflict between Israel and Islamist groups has 
led to significant mutual vilification. 

Rosert S. KIELY 
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Antitank Weapons 

Because of the importance of tanks and armored vehicles in the 
Arab-Israeli wars, antitank weapons came to play a critical role. 
Specialized antitank weapons—as opposed to armored vehicles, 
artillery, and self-propelled guns that serve in an antitank role 
against enemy armor—are those that may be carried by individual 
soldiers or are capable of being mounted on thin-skinned vehicles 
or even tanks. 

The antitank rifle was first introduced in World War I. Today 
it is known as the antimaterial (antimateriél or equipment) rifle. 
Essentially a large-caliber, high-velocity rifle firing special armor- 
piercing ammunition, it is designed to operate against enemy 
equipment, such as thin-skinned and lightly armored vehicles. The 
weapon may also be used for long-range sniping. Antimaterial rifles 
are often favored by special operations military units. 

The U.S. Army Browning M-2 .50-caliber machine gun, which 
may be fired single-shot, fits in this category. The Austrian Steyr 
25-mm antimaterial rifle, with a claimed effective range of 1.2 miles, 
features both a muzzle brake anda hydropneumatic sleeve to lessen 
recoil. It has a bipod, and the weapon may be broken down for ease 
of transport by its crew. Among other such weapons is the South 
African Mechem NTW-20. This 20-mm bolt-action rifle features a 
three-round side-mounted box magazine. There is also a 14.5-mm 
model. To reduce recoil, the NTW-20 uses a hydraulic double-action 
damper along with a double baffle muzzle brake. Among other such 
weapons are the U.S. Armalite AR-50 and Barrett M-82A1, both 
of which fire the 12.7-mm .50-caliber round; the British Accuracy 
International AWS5O0F, firing the 12.7-mm NATO (.50 caliber) round; 
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the Hungarian Gerpard M-1(B) and M-2(B) 12.7-mm rifles, which 
with changed barrel may also fire the .50-caliber round; and the 
Russian KSVK 12.7-mm rifle. Anumber of these or similar weapons 
were employed in the Arab-Israeli wars. 

Missiles, at first unguided and then guided, came to dominate 
antitank weaponry. The first of these used in the Arab-Israeli wars 
were those remaining from World War II. The German Panzerfaust 
may have been the world’s first expendable antitank weapon. An 
inexpensive, single-shot, lightweight weapon, it used a shaped 
charge warhead and could be operated by one man. The Panzer- 
faust consisted ofa very simple small-diameter disposable launcher 
preloaded with a 3-foot-long finned projectile with an oversized 
warhead. The hollow tube concentrated the escaping gasses away 
from the user and made the firing recoilless. Pulling the trigger 
ignited a small charge of black powder inside the tube, driving the 
projectile toward its target. The projectile exploded on impact. The 
warhead was a hollow or shaped charge utilizing the Munro effect, 
whereby the detonation of a shaped explosive charge around an 
open-ended cavity concentrated that blast in that direction. The 
resulting plasma jet penetrated the armor and killed the tank crew. 
All subsequent antitank missiles operate on this basic principle. 

The Panzerfaust 60, introduced beginning in August 1944, was 
the most common version. It had a practical range of 60 yards 
and could penetrate 140 mm of armor. Although lightweight, the 
Panzerfaust was a short-range weapon that required considerable 
courage to employ, as firing it and other similar weapons immedi- 
ately telegraphed the user’s location. The Germans produced mil- 
lions of these weapons in the course of the war, and the Soviet Union 
subsequently manufactured a number of copies. Such weapons 
may well have found their way into the Israeli War of Independence 
(1948-1949), 

The U.S. antitank rocket was the 2.36-inch bazooka. The bazooka 
consisted of a rocket and launcher operated by a two-man crew of 
operator and loader. The launcher was a tube with a shoulder stock. 
The hand grip contained a trigger assembly that had an electric gen- 
erator to send a current along a wire. Each rocket had two wires 
extending from the nozzle at its rear. When the rocket was packed, 
the wires were tucked along the body and grounded witha shorting 
cap. The loader pulled off the shorting cap before he placed the 
rocketin the rear of the launcher, then individually tied off the wires 
against electrical posts at the back of the launch tube. When the 
operator squeezed the trigger, it generated an electric current through 
the wires to ignite the solid fuel in the rocket. 

The rocket was 2.36 inches in diameter. The 2.36-inch rocket 
proved ineffective against the better-armored Soviet T-34 tank in 
the Korean War (1950-1953) and was replaced by the 3.5-inch 
M-20 Super Bazooka. Bazookas may or may not have seen service 
in the Arab-Israeli wars. The Germans copied the 2.36-inch bazooka 
at the end of World War II in their Panzerschreck. 

The British PLAT (Projector Infantry Anti-Tank) definitely saw 
service in the Israeli War of Independence and was used by Israeli 
ground forces to knock out the far more numerous Arab tanks. 
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An Israeli infantryman aims a bazooka during summer maneuvers in the Negev Desert on July 5, 1960. (Moshe Pridan/Israeli Government Press Office) 





Entering service in July 1943, it consisted of a hollow-charge 3- 
pound projectile that was pushed by a powerful metal spring and 
rod from a small trough or barrel. When the rod struck the rear of 
the projectile, it also set offits small propellant charge. The warhead 
was capable of penetrating about 100 mm of armor. The PIAT was 
more compact than the bazooka or Panzerschreck and thus more 
useful in urban warfare. Loaded, the PIAT weighed about 34 pounds. 
Although rated at 100 yards’ range, it typically was fired at far 
shorter ranges to score a hit. It was often used against buildings 
prior to an infantry assault. Panzerfausts, bazookas, and PIATs all 
suffered from the great disadvantage of not having guidance sys- 
tems. To ensure a hit, operators had to approach close to the target 
before firing. They were then likely subject to counterfire. 
Antitank guided missiles (ATGMs), widely used by both the Arab 
and Israeli armies, represented a vast improvement on the early 
unguided antitank weapons. They were a key component of the 
Egyptian plan to defeat Israeli armor in the early period of the Yom 
Kippur War in 1973. Such missiles vary widely in size and type, 
ranging from individual shoulder-fired missiles to crew-served 
missiles and to those launched from aircraft. Unlike unguided sys- 
tems, missiles have the great advantage of standoff capability. 
First-generation guided missiles were manually directed. Once 
the missile had been fired, the operator guided it to the target by 
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means ofa joystick or a similar device. Second-generation antitank 
missiles only require that the operator keep the sight on the target. 
Guidance commands for the missile are transmitted either by radio 
or by wire. The U.S. TOW (tube-launched, optically tracked, wire- 
guided) missile is an example of a second-generation antitank 
missile. Third-generation antitank missiles rely on laser “painting” 
or marking of the target or a nose-mounted TV camera. They are 
known as fire-and-forget missiles. The U.S. Javelin is an example 
of a third-generation antitank missile. 

Antitank missiles generally have a hollow-charge or shaped- 
charge warhead. Double warhead missiles are designed specifically 
to defeat special or spaced vehicle armor, while top-attack antitank 
missiles are designed to strike from above against the more lightly 
armored tops of tanks and armored fighting vehicles (AFVs). 

The Soviet Union’s AT-3 Sagger is an excellent example ofa first- 
generation ATGM. Entering service in September 1963, it was the 
first man-portable Soviet antitank missile and was probably the 
most widely produced ATGM in history. Some 25,000 of these were 
produced yearly by the Soviet Union alone in the 1960s and 1970s. 
The Sagger was also manufactured by other Soviet bloc countries 
as well as by the People’s Republic of China and has been widely 
exported to the Middle East, including Afghanistan, Algeria, Egypt, 
Iran, Iraq, Libya, and Syria. It was widely used by both Egyptian and 
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The periscopic sight and joystick control unit for the Soviet Sagger AT-3 
antitank guided weapon (ATGW) system, November 14, 1984. (U.S. 
Department of Defense) 





Syrian forces in the 1973 Yom Kippur War. Soviet sources claim 
that the Sagger accounted for 800-1,000 Israeli tank losses, includ- 
ing those temporarily out of action. The Sagger has also been used 
by Hezbollah guerrillas. 

Guided to its target by means of a joystick and wire, the Sagger 
has a launch weight of some 24 pounds with a warhead of 5.5 
pounds. It has a minimum range of some 500 yards and maximum 
range of about 1.8 miles. At maximum range, it takes the missile 
about 30 seconds to reach its target. 

The outstanding example of the second-generation ATGM is the 
U.S.-made TOW. Produced first by Hughes Aircraft Company and 
now Raytheon Systems Company, the TOW is the world’s most 
widely distributed antitank missile system. More than 500,000 TOWs 
have been manufactured, and it is employed by more than 45 
nations. The TOW is designed to attack tanks, AFVs, bunkers, and 
fortifications and to defend against amphibious landings. First 
entering service in 1970, the TOW underwent a number of modifi- 
cations, the most recent of which is the TOW-2B of 1991. The first 
use of the TOW in combat came in May 1972 during the Vietnam 
War. It also saw wartime service with the Israeli Army against Syr- 
ian forces and in the Iran-Iraq War (1980-1988). The TOW-2B first 
saw combat in 2003 in the Iraq War. 

The TOW-2B missile weighs 49.8 pounds (64 pounds with car- 
rier) and has an explosive filler of some 6.9 pounds. The missile is 
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5.8 inches in diameter and is 48 inches in length. It has a maximum 
range of about 3,750 yards. 

TOW missiles may be ground fired from a tripod by a crew of 
four or, more usually, from AFVs such as the M-1/M-3 Bradley. 
TOWs may also be fired from helicopters. The missile operates on 
command line-of-sight guidance. The operator usesa sight to locate 
the target, and once the missile is fired, he continues to track the 
target through the sight, with guidance commands transmitted along 
two wires that spool from the back of the missile. The TOW-2B 
attacks the target from the top, and its double warheads explode 
downward when the missile is just above the target. A bunker- 
buster variant is designed to defeat bunkers, field fortifications, 
and buildings. 

The Soviet Union’s second-generation man-portable AT-4 Spigot 
ATGM entered service in 1972. Designed to replace the Sagger, the 
Spigot has a minimum range of 70 yards and a maximum range 
of 2,000 yards in a flight time of 11 seconds. Fired from a folding 
tripod from a ground mount weighing some 50 pounds, the missile 
weighs 28.6 pounds. The Soviet counterpart to the TOW is the AT-5 
Spandrel. Introduced in 1973, it is intended for vehicle use only and 
is usually mounted on the BRDM-2 scout vehicle and manned by a 
crew of three. The missile weighs some 58 pounds and has a mini- 
mum range of 75 yards and a maximum range of some 4,000 yards, 
with a maximum flight time to target of 19 seconds. 

The U.S. man-portable Javelin is a third-generation system. A 
joint venture of Texas Instruments (now Raytheon Missile Sys- 
tems) of Dallas, Texas, and Lockheed Martin Electronics and Mis- 
siles (now Missiles and Fire Control) of Orlando, Florida, the 





A soldier aims a Soviet AT-4 Spigot antitank guided missile. (U.S. 
Department of Defense) 
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Javelin entered service with the U.S. Army and the U.S. Marine 
Corps in 1996. 

Designed for a two-man crew, the Javelin has a minimum range 
of 75 yards and a maximum range of some 2,500 yards (more than 
twice that of its predecessor M-47 Dragon missile) and is used to 
attack enemy tanks and AFVs. The Javelin system consists of a 
missile in a disposable launch tube and reusable command launch 
unit (CLU) with triggering mechanism and an integrated day-night 
sighting device and target acquisition electronics. The missile weighs 
49.5 pounds and is 5.75 feet in length. Fins deploy when the missile 
is launched. The Javelin employs a small thermal imaging TV cam- 
era and sophisticated computer guidance system in its seeker sec- 
tion. To fire the missile, the gunner places a cursor over the selected 
target. The CLU then sends a lock-on-before-launch signal to the 
missile. The missile’s infrared guidance system and onboard pro- 
cessing guide it after launch. The Javelin is designed for top attack 
and has a dual 8.5-pound warhead capable of defeating all known 
armor. The Javelin was successfully employed in 2003 during the 
Iraq War. 

Antitank weapons also include Molotov cocktails and improvised 
explosive devices (IEDs). These weapons, which were increasingly 
used by Arab insurgents against Israeli armor and thin-skinned 
vehicles, were also employed in large numbers during the Iraq War. 
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Antonius, George 
Born: 1891 
Died: May 1942 


Lebanese Christian writer who sought to trace the course of and 
influences on Arab nationalism. Born in Lebanon of Lebanese Egypt- 
ian parents, George Antonius was a Greek Orthodox Christian Arab 
who grew up in Egypt and was educated in Britain. He earned a 
degree in mechanical engineering at Cambridge University. Follow- 
ing World War I, he secured an administrative position in the Edu- 
cation Department in the British Mandate for Palestine. Although 
his father-in-law was the publisher of a leading Cairo newspaper, a 
career in journalism did not appeal to Antonius. In 1930 a wealthy 
American, Charles Crane, arranged for Antonius to travel to New 
York City and become a fellow of the Institute for Current World 
Affairs (ICWA). 

Returning to Jerusalem, Antonius worked to complete The Arab 
Awakening, which was published in 1938. The book traced the 
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growth of Arab nationalism, which Antonius identified as having 
begun with Muhammad Ali Pasha, the reforming khedive of Egypt 
during 1805-1848, whom many regard as the founder of modern 
Egypt. Antonius also believed that Protestant missionaries, espe- 
cially those from Britain and the United States, had been a major 
influence on the spread of Arab nationalism, as had the American 
University of Beirut (originally the Syrian Protestant College). An- 
tonius is widely regarded as the first historian of Arab nationalism, 
although many of his findings were later challenged by others. 

In January 1939 Antonius traveled to London, where he served 
as secretary to the Arab delegates to the Round-Table Conference 
on the future of Palestine and expressed himself as opposed to 
British policy in Palestine. Later that year he settled in Beirut. Dur- 
ing World War II, he offered in turn but without success his services 
as an expert on the region to the British, the French, and the Amer- 
icans. In 1941 he traveled to Baghdad to offer his services as a medi- 
ator and there met with exiled mufti of Jerusalem Haj Amin 
al-Husseini. Pro-Axis Iraqi leader Rashid Ali al-Gaylani was then 
actively courting the Axis powers and discussing with the German 
government how the British might be expelled from the Middle 
East. Suffering from an ulcer, Antonius returned to Beirut only 
weeks before the British intervened militarily in Iraq and overthrew 
al-Gaylani in May 1941. Antonius now found himself proscribed by 
the Vichy French authorities in Lebanon, and he moved on to 
Jerusalem. Concerned that Antonius’s activities might prejudice 
their own work, the directors of the ICWA decided, meanwhile, to 
terminate subsidizing his work. Beset by mounting debts and with 
his health in decline, Antonius died in May 1942. 
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Aoun, Michel 
Born: February 17, 1935 


Lebanese Army general and politician. Born into a poor Christian 
Maronite family in the Harat Hraik southern suburb of Beirut on 
February 17, 1935, Michel Aoun ended his secondary education 
at the Collége des Fréres in 1956. In 1958 he graduated from the 
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Lebanese Military Academy as an artillery lieutenant. He received 
additional military training in France at Chalons-sur-Marne during 
1958-1959 and at the Ecole Supérieure de Guerre in 1978-1980. He 
also received training at the U.S. Army Artillery School, Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, in 1966. 

During the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in 1982, Aoun com- 
manded a battalion defending the presidential palace in Baabda. 
During the Lebanese Civil War, in September 1983 Aoun com- 
manded the 8th Mechanized Infantry Battalion in the Battle of Souq 
el Gharbo. In June 1984, he was promoted to brigadier general and 
appointed commander of the Lebanese Army. 

In September 1988, outgoing president Amin Jumayyil dis- 
missed the civilian government of Salim al-Huss and appointed a 
six-man interim military government of three Christians and three 
Muslims. The Muslims refused to serve, however, and al-Huss, 
supported by Syria, refused to step aside. There were thus two com- 
peting governments in Beirut: one largely Christian and military in 
East Beirut and the other Muslim-dominated in West Beirut. 

From September 1988 to October 1990, Aoun was prime minis- 
ter and president of the Christian-military government. In 1989, 
emboldened by support from both France and Iraq, he vowed to 
remove Syrian influence from Lebanon. Fighting between elements 
of the Lebanese Army, including Aoun’s portion, and the Syrian 
Army began soon thereafter, leading to an air and ground campaign 
in which many Lebanese—civilian as well as military—perished. 
Syrian influence in Lebanon sharply increased upon Iraqi president 
Saddam Hussein’s invasion of Kuwait in August 1990. Finally, in 
October 1990, Aoun’s forces were defeated, and he was driven from 
office. He sought refuge in the French embassy and was given safe 
passage abroad and asylum in France in August 1991. Aoun vowed 
to remain abroad until the last Syrian soldier had departed Lebanon, 
and he did not return to Lebanon until early May 7, 2005, shortly 
upon the withdrawal of Syrian troops. 

In December 2006 Aoun led his Free Democratic Party in demon- 
strations in concert with the militant Muslim Hezbollah against the 
government of Prime Minister Fuad Siniura and President Emile 
Lahoud, a pro-Syrian figure. Aoun and his supporters strongly 
believed that a new unity government was required, as the current 
system, particularly its cabinet structure, does not allow the oppo- 
sition to block any motion. Critics charged that as part of his quest 
to become Lebanon’s president, Aoun was aiding Hezbollah in its 
aim to gain veto power in the government. He has not denied his 
desire to be president, but he has defended his alliance with Hezbol- 
lah because he claims that it will help prevent the return of Syria to 
Lebanon. The alliance is a strange one, for Aoun favors a strong, 
secular Lebanese state and is an avowed opponent of armed militias. 
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Aqaba, Gulf of 

The Gulf of Aqaba, also known as the Gulf of Eilat, is a branch of the 
Dead Sea running east of the Sinai Peninsula and west of the Ara- 
bian mainland. It is bordered by Egypt, Israel, Jordan, and Saudi 
Arabia. The Gulf of Aqaba is roughly 120 miles long, has a maxi- 
mum width of 15 miles, and passes through the Straits of Tiran at 
its junction with the Red Sea. 

Strategically important, the Gulf of Aqaba has played a major 
role in the relationships between Israel and the Arab states that 
border it. The Gulf of Aqaba, with the Israeli port of Eilat at its 
mouth, was Israel’s only accessible waterway to East Africa, Asia, 
and Australia when Egypt closed the Suez Canal between 1967 and 
1975. 

Egypt blockaded the Straits of Tiran leading into the gulf from 
1949 until 1956 and then again on May 23, 1967, despite the fact 
that it had been declared an international waterway by the United 
Nations (UN) in 1958. The 1967 closing of the straits by the Egyp- 
tians was one of the key factors precipitating Israel’s preemptive 
attack on Egypt that sparked the Six-Day War. 

Following the 1967 war, Israel occupied the Sinai and the 
strategic points along the Straits of Tiran to ensure access to the Gulf 
of Aqaba. Israel withdrew from its positions on the Straits of Tiran 
following the signing of the Camp David Accords of 1978 and the 
subsequent Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty of 1979. 

In the 1980s, the Gulf of Aqaba played a major role in the Iran- 
Iraq War (1980-1988) when it became a vital supply route for Iraq. 
During the Persian Gulf War in 1991, the Gulf of Aqaba also served 
as an important blockade point for coalition forces against goods 
bound for Iraq. 
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A windsurfer and tanker in the Gulf of Aqaba, also known as the Gulf of Eilat, near Eilat, Israel. (Steven Allan/iStockphoto.com) 








Aqr, Mamudh al- 
Born: 1943 


Physician and peace and human rights activist who has opposed 
both Israeli occupation of the West Bank and authoritarian acts 
by the Palestinian Authority (PA) and served as a member of the 
Palestinian delegation to the Madrid Peace Conference in 1991 and 
during the Israeli-Palestinian talks that followed. Mamudh al-Aqr 
was born in Nablus in the West Bank in 1943. He completed his 
medical studies at Cairo University in 1969, and between 1970 and 
1973 he worked at hospitals in Kuwait. 

Al-Aqr spent the next four years providing medical care in the 
West Bank and then traveled to Great Britain for training in urology. 
After completing his training at King’s College Hospital in London 
in 1981, he returned to the West Bank. He worked at Maqasid Hos- 
pital in Jerusalem and taught at Birzeit University. He also estab- 
lished a clinic in Ramallah in the West Bank. 

Al-Aqr has also been quite active in Palestinian political affairs. 
As a teenager, he was a member of the Movement of Arab Nation- 
alists. From 1967 to 1970, he belonged to the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine. When he returned to the West Bank, he 
founded the Mandela Institute for Palestinian Political Prisoners. 
His work for peace brought him many friends among the peace 
movement in Israel. 
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Al-Aqr’s medical and humanitarian accomplishments estab- 
lished him as a popular leader among the Palestinians. During the 
First Intifada, he covertly wrote and published a pamphlet that was 
distributed among the Palestinians giving directions on hygiene 
under adverse conditions and information about simple medical 
care. Because this act was a violation of Israeli military orders, he 
was arrested on February 27, 1991, and was placed under adminis- 
trative detention. He was held without being charged and without 
communication with the outside world. According to al-Aqr’s tes- 
timony, Israeli authorities denied him sleep, kept him in a tiny cell, 
and forced him to sit for hours with his hands tied and a sack over 
his head. A team of Israeli and Palestinian lawyers worked for his 
freedom, and he was released after 40 days in custody. The case 
attracted worldwide attention and caused considerable embarrass- 
ment for Israeli authorities. 

Al-Aqr was named as one of the Palestinian delegation that met 
with Israeli negotiators later in 1991 in the Madrid Peace Confer- 
ence. In these talks, he impressed observers with his dignified insis- 
tence on equality for Palestinians and on his determination to 
negotiate a lasting settlement. After the peace conference, he con- 
tinued as a Palestinian delegate in bilateral negotiations with the 
Israelis. 

In 1993, al-Aqr was appointed by Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation (PLO) chairman Yasser Arafat to the Palestinian Indepen- 
dent Commission for Citizens’ Rights (PICCR). The PICCR is one of 
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the first human rights commissions in the Arab world and has the 
mission of ensuring that human rights are respected in all laws and 
activities of the PA. Al-Aqr became commissioner general of PICCR 
in 1995, succeeding Hanan Ashrawi. In that position, al-Aqr has 
often opposed actions of the PA to silence hard-liners. He joined 
other secular nationalists in 2001 to write an open letter criticizing 
PA military courts that tried opponents of Arafat at night in closed 
sessions. Al-Aqr has taken other stands contrary to certain figures 
within the PA and their policies in the defense of human rights. 
Tim J. WATTS 
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Arab Economic Boycott of Israel 

Collective, national, and singular Arab economic boycott of Jewish- 
owned and Israeli businesses and products. In 1945, the newly 
formed League of Arab States (Arab League) initiated a formal eco- 
nomic boycott of Jewish goods and services in an attempt to assist 
the Palestinians in their struggle against Zionism. The Arab League 
formally declared the economic boycott when it passed Resolution 
16 on December 2, 1945, calling on all member states to boycott 
Jewish goods and services in the British Mandate for Palestine. Fol- 
lowing the Arab defeat in the Israeli War of Independence (1948- 
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A Lebanese student holds up a flyer calling for an economic boycott of Israel during a sit-in at the American University of Beirut, April 9, 2002. (Reuters/ 
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1949), the boycott was formalized against Israel. The boycott pro- 
hibited direct trade between Arab countries and Israel. 

In 1950 a secondary boycott was expanded to include non- 
Israelis who maintained economic ties with Israel. The secondary 
boycott was aimed at individuals, businesses, and organizations 
that conducted trade with Israel. The boycott prohibited public or 
private Arab entities from engaging in business with any entity that 
does business in Israel directly or indirectly. Any firms found in 
violation were put on a blacklist maintained by the Arab League. A 
prime example of the secondary boycott concerned the U.S.-based 
Coca-Cola Company, which had operations in Israel. As a conse- 
quence of Coca-Cola’s commercial activities in Israel, Arab coun- 
tries refused to import Coca-Cola products and gave their business 
to rival Pepsi-Cola. A subsequent tertiary boycott prohibited any 
entity in a member country from doing business with a company 
or individual that had business dealings with the United States or 
other firms on the Arab League blacklist. 

In 1951 the Arab League created the Central Office for the Boy- 
cott of Israel in Damascus, Syria, which operated under the aegis of 
the league’s secretary-general. While the Central Office maintains 
a register of blacklisted companies with which member states can- 
not trade, the Arab League does not enforce the boycott itself, and 
the regulations are not binding on member countries. In fact, sev- 
eral Arab states have chosen not to follow the secondary and tertiary 
boycotts. International reaction to the boycott ranged from expres- 
sions of outrage by the United States to reluctance by Japan to 
engage in trade with Israel for fear of offending Arab countries. 

The boycott was dealt a significant setback on March 26, 1979, 
when Egypt signed the Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty. The treaty for- 
mally ended Egyptian participation in the boycott. The boycott was 
further eroded when Oman and Qatar established trade relations 
with Israel following the October 1991 Madrid Conference and the 
subsequent implementation of the Israeli-Palestinian peace pro- 
cess. In 1993, the Palestinian Authority (PA) gave up the boycott 
in an attempt to advance the Israeli-Palestinian peace process. On 
October 26, 1994, Jordan signed the Israeli-Jordan Peace Treaty 
with the State of Israel that also formally ended Jordanian partici- 
pation in the economic boycott. In addition, in 1996 member coun- 
tries of the Gulf Cooperation Council—Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab Emirates—announced 
that they would only enforce the primary boycott. In 2005 and 2006, 
Bahrain and Oman agreed to drop the boycott altogether as a pro- 
vision of their free trade agreements with the United States. 

The impact of the boycotts on the Israelis has not been great, 
although it has most clearly taken a toll. The Israeli Chamber of 
Commerce has issued estimates suggesting that Israeli exports are 
about 10 percent lower than they would be without the economic 
boycott. In addition, foreign investment in Israelis probably 10 per- 
cent lower with the boycott in place. Israeli trade relations with 
South Korea and Japan have especially suffered as a result of the 
boycott. In spite of the Arab boycott, Israeli products do make their 
way into the affected nations. In general, these products are shipped 
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to a third party, which then ships them to the various Arab states. 
Cyprus has been the leading third-party nation through which boy- 
cotted products are sent. 

Because the boycott has been sporadically applied and enforced, 
it has been less than effective in hindering the economic develop- 
ment of Israel and has largely failed to deter companies conducting 
business with Israel. Despite the failure of the boycott, however, the 
Arab League has thus far chosen not to repeal the boycott, and the 
Central Office for the Boycott of Israel still exists. As of 2006, only 
Syria and Lebanon adhere closely to the boycott. 
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Arab Higher Committee 

Principal political organization of the Arabs of Palestine that took 
a leading role in the Arab Revolt (1936-1939). Also known as the 
Fourth Higher Committee of the Arab League, the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee (AHC) was formed on April 25, 1936. Haj Amin al-Husseini, 
the mufti of Jerusalem, took the lead in forming the AHC and 
became its president. The AHC was able to unite Arab religious 
and political leaders as well as political parties. 

Staunchly opposed to Jewish immigration into Palestine, the 
AHC took the lead in the general strike and rebellions against British 
Mandate authorities beginning in April 1936 that became the Arab 
Revolt of 1936-1939. The British banned the AHC outright in 1937 
and arrested a number of its leaders, including Dr. Husayn al- 
Khalidi, the mayor of Jerusalem. All were deported to the Seychelles 
Islands. The AHC subsequently split into the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee under al-Husseini and the new Arab Higher Front. The British 
government ordered the release of AHC leaders from the Seychelles 
so that they might participate in the London Round Table Confer- 
ence in Palestine in 1939. The AHC sent a delegation to the United 
Nations (UN) on the latter’s formation, but it rejected the subse- 
quent UN plan for the partition of Palestine. 
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Arab-Israeli War of 1948-1949 
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Arab-Jewish Communal War 
Start Date: November 30, 1947 
End Date: May 14, 1948 


The fighting that erupted on November 30, 1947, between Arabs 
and Jews in the British Mandate for Palestine is often included as 
part of the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), but this first 
phase of fighting between Arabs and Jews began well before the Jew- 
ish proclamation of independence on May 14, 1948. It erupted on 
November 30, 1947, immediately following announcement of the 
United Nations (UN) General Assembly vote approving the parti- 
tion plan for Palestine. The month before, the Arab League had 
urged its member states to begin training volunteers for a possible 
military campaign to prevent the establishment of a Jewish state. 

In this first phase of fighting, the Jews were faced with a wave of 
violence by elements of the Arab Palestinian population, assisted 
by irregular Arab forces from the neighboring states. The Arab 
military effort was only loosely coordinated. The Arab Higher 
Committee announced a general strike, and Arab mobs soon re- 
sponded by attacking Jewish buses and other vehicles. An Arab mob 
destroyed the old commercial center of Jerusalem, while Arabs also 
fired on and broke into Jewish shops in Haifa, Jaffa, and other 
places. By December, the Arab and Jewish sectors were clearly seg- 
regated. Marginal or mixed areas in the cities were quickly evacu- 
ated by one side or the other. From the beginning, the fighting to 
control the lines of communication was especially fierce. 

The UN vote on partition was also the signal for violence against 
Jews within the Arab states. In Aleppo, Syria, Arab demonstrators 
torched 300 Jewish homes and 11 synagogues. In Aden, Yemen, 76 
Jews were slain. 

When the fighting began, the principal Jewish military force was 
the Haganah. Illegally constituted during the British Mandate, this 
self-defense force consisted of a small fully mobilized nucleus and 
a larger militia element. The Haganah high command could call on 
a standing military force of four battalions of the Palmach (com- 
mando units) numbering some 2,100 men in all, along with 1,000 
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reservists who could be called up on short notice, and the Hel 
Sade (HISH, field army) of about 1,800 men, with another 10,000 
reservists. The Haganah could also count on perhaps 32,000 mem- 
bers of the Hel Mishmar (HIM, garrison army), most of whom were 
older persons assigned to the defense of fixed locations such as 
towns and cities. Finally, there were Gadna (Youth Battalions) con- 
sisting of young people who were receiving some military training 
with the plan that when they were older they would join the HISH 
or Palmach. Military equipment was inadequate. The Haganah could 
count on about 15,000 rifles of a bewildering number of types, some 
light machine guns, and several dozen medium machine guns and 
3-inch mortars. The Haganah’s secret arms workshops were also 
producing the largely stamped Sten submachine gunas wellas hand 
grenades and explosives. 

Two other organizations must be mentioned. These were the 
Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National Military Organization) of about 5,000 
members and Lohamei Herut Israel (Fighters for the Freedom of 
Israel), also knownas Lehior the Stern Gang, with about 1,000 men. 
These two elements operated very much on their own at the start of 
the fighting. Indeed, there was no love lost between them and the 
Haganah, and there had even been armed clashes. During the fight- 
ing, however, both organizations disbanded, and their members 
joined the Haganah to form the new Tz’va Haganah L’Yisrael (Israel 
Defense Forces, IDF). From the start, David Ben-Gurion, chairman 
of the Jewish Agency Executive, had charge of both political and 
defense matters. 

The British government manifested a pronounced partiality for 
the Arab side. This could be seen in its refusal to lift embargoes on 
Jewish immigration into Palestine and the acquisition of weapons. 
British authorities refused to recognize the right of the Haganah to 
exist and disarmed Haganah members when they could be found. 
At the same time, Britain continued to sell arms to both Iraq and 
Transjordan with the full knowledge that these might be used against 
the Jews in Palestine. Also, Arab leaders were occasionally notified 
in advance of British military evacuations, enabling Arab irregulars 
to seize control for themselves of such strategically located sites as 
police stations and military posts. 

The early Arab military attacks of the Communal War within 
Palestine were uncoordinated. They took the form of hit-and-run 
raids against isolated Jewish settlements with the aim of destroying 
Jewish property. The attacks were mounted entirely by Palestinian 
Arabs, although they did receive some financial assistance and arms 
from the Arab states. Arab efforts early on were, however, handi- 
capped by ongoing tensions between the Nashashibi and Husseini 
factions. 

On September 16, 1947, the Political Committee of the Arab 
League, meeting in Sofar, Lebanon, had appealed for economic 
reprisals against both Britain and the United States and for arms 
and money for the Palestinian Arabs. Following the UN partition 
vote, Iraqi premier Salih Jabr called for a meeting of Arab leaders 
in Cairo on December 12. There he called on the Arab states to 
intervene militarily in Palestine, but Egypt and Saudi Arabia were 
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Crouched atop the roof of a Jerusalem railroad station, members of the Arab Liberation Army (ALA) guard the main rail corridor to Bethlehem and 
southern Palestine on May 7, 1948, only seven days before the declaration of the State of Israel. (Bettmann/Corbis) 


opposed, and King Abdullah of Jordan disliked even the mention of 
Arab volunteers. Eventually, the Arab leaders adopted a resolution 
calling for 10,000 rifles and other light weapons and 3,000 Arab 
volunteers to be sent into Palestine through Syria with the sum of 
£1 million to be allocated for the defense of Palestine. 

The Cairo decision led to the formation of the Arab Liberation 
Army (ALA), to be commanded by Iraqi staff officer General Sir 
Ismail Safwat Pasha. He immediately set up his headquarters out- 
side of Damascus. Field command went to Fawzi al-Qawugji, guer- 
rilla leader of the Arab Revolt of 1936. Most ALA members were 
in fact mercenaries. They included a large number of Syrian Arabs 
along with some Yugoslav Muslims, Circassians from the Caucasus 
region, Poles, Germans, and Spaniards. In late January 1948, mem- 
bers of the ALA began infiltrating across the Syrian border into 
Palestine, and al-Qawugji set up his headquarters in Tiberias in the 
Galilee region of north-central Palestine. By the end of February 
1948, there were perhaps 5,000 members of the ALA in Palestine, 
and by the end of March their numbers had grown to perhaps 7,000. 

In the spring the Arab forces, including the ALA, divided Pales- 
tine into three major fronts. The northern sector contained by far 
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the largest Arab force, some 7,000 men under al-Qawugji and the 
Syrian Adib al-Shishakli. Another 5,000 were in the central sector, 
the largest number of whom were under the command of Abd al- 
Qadr al-Husseini, a nephew of the mufti of Jerusalem. Some 2,000 
Arab fighters, most of them Muslim Brotherhood volunteers from 
Egypt, were located in the southern sector of the Negev Desert. 

In the winter and early spring of 1948, the Arab forces launched 
a series of largely uncoordinated military attacks. These fell on 
Jewish quarters in the cities, chiefly Jerusalem, as well as the more 
isolated kibbutzim in the Hebron Hills area. The outnumbered but 
disinterested British authorities did nothing to inhibit the Arabs, 
who were soon able to cut key roads, including those between Tel 
Avivand Jerusalem, Haifa and western Galilee, Tiberias and eastern 
Galilee, and Afula and the Beit She’an Valley. The Jewish farms in 
the Negev were also soon isolated. 

Jewish authorities, who had expected to have more time to pre- 
pare, were caught off guard by these Arab military moves. Perhaps 
the most ominous situation was that facing the Jews in Jerusalem, 
who were now without ammunition and other military supplies 
and were also cut off from food. The Arabs controlled the low hills 
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dominating the Tel Aviv-Jerusalem Road into the city and were 
able to destroy at will the Jewish truck convoys attempting to reach 
Jerusalem. The difficulty of the military situation facing the Jews 
was compounded by the decision taken by Ben-Gurion and the 
Jewish Agency Executive to defend every bit of territory allocated 
to the future Jewish state under the partition plan as well as Jewish 
settlements, which in accordance with the plan would be allocated 
to the Arab state. This decision meant that already meager Haganah 
resources would have to be dispersed throughout Palestine in a 
defensive stance, making concentration into larger units for offen- 
sive operations impossible. Resupply operations of isolated Jewish 
settlements through Arab areas suchas Galilee and the Negev would 
be particularly difficult, as would the resupply of Jewish enclaves in 
the cities, including Jerusalem. 

On January 10, 1948, 900 members of the ALA attacked K’far 
Szold in Upper Galilee but were beaten back. The next day other 
attacks occurred throughout Palestine against isolated Jewish set- 
tlements in the same region but also in the Hebron Hills, the Judean 
Mountains, and the Negev. The Arabs also managed to get car 
bombs into the Jewish quarters of Haifa and Jerusalem. Among 
their successful targets were the offices of the Jerusalem Post and 
the Jewish Agency headquarters in Jerusalem. Jewish road traffic 
was largely limited to armored cars or armed convoys. Despite 
efforts to send the convoys at odd times and by circuitous routes, 
Arab military action soon brought this traffic to a complete halt. 

In view of their inability to capture even one Jewish settlement, 
in March the Arabs decided to concentrate the bulk of their military 
effort against Jewish road traffic while at the same time not entirely 
abandoning attacks on the Jewish settlements or enclaves. The Jews 
did manage to get an armored convoy to isolated Gat and to destroy 
an Arab armaments convoy near Haifa. At the same time, however, 
the Arabs registered success in their effort to isolate Jerusalem. 
From late March they employed land mines for the first time, 
completely cutting off the coastal road to the Negev. The Arabs also 
ambushed at Nebi Daniel a large armored Jewish convoy bound for 
Jerusalem, destroying or capturing all its vehicles. To the north they 
also destroyed a Jewish convoy bound from Haifa to the isolated 
Yhi’am settlement. 

By the end of March the situation facing the Jews appeared grim. 
The Jewish section of Jerusalem was cut off from the coast, and 
settlements near the city were isolated from Jerusalem. The Negev 
and settlements of western Galilee were similarly cut off. On the 
other hand, Jewish forces were now fully mobilized. Some 21,000 
men between the ages of 17 and 25 were now under arms. Progress 
had also been made in the manufacture of light weapons and explo- 
sives, and additional weapons were en route to Palestine from 
Czechoslovakia. Some 50 light liaison aircraft were in service, per- 
forming reconnaissance and transport of some light weapons and 
key personnel to isolated areas. Arab strength was also increasing, 
however. 

Worried about weakening UN and U.S. support for the imple- 
mentation of partition, the Jewish leadership was determined to 
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take the offensive. This was made possible by the increased strength 
of the Haganah and the continued evacuation of British military 
personnel from Palestine. In considering their options, Ben-Gurion 
and the other Jewish leaders assigned top priority to opening the 
supply route to Jerusalem. 

Code-named Operation NacusHon, this plan to secure both sides 
of the Tel Aviv—Jerusalem supply corridor involved the concentra- 
tion of some 1,500 Jewish troops, armed in large part with weapons 
that had arrived from Czechoslovakia on April 1, 1948. The opera- 
tion commenced on April 6. Fighting was intense, especially at 
Kastel, which changed hands several times before the Arabs finally 
abandoned it on April 10. Abd el-Kadr al-Husseini, the Arab com- 
mander of the Jerusalem area, was killed in fighting on April 9. The 
operation, which ended on April 15, saw three large Jewish convoys 
reach the city. 

At the same time, the ALA attempted to take the Jewish settle- 
ment of Mishmar Ha’Emek. The Arabs opened artillery fire on the 
settlement on April 4, but the defenders repulsed subsequent 
ground assaults. On April 12 Haganah forces counterattacked, 
and the Arab forces retreated. This Arab artillery was then relocated 
to shell the Jewish sector of Jerusalem in early May. During April 
12-14, a Druse mercenary battalion attempted, without success, to 
take the Ramat Yohanan settlement. 

Emboldened by its successes, the Haganah stepped up its offen- 
sive, cutting the port of Tiberias in two on April 18 and forcing an 
Arab evacuation there. On April 21 as British forces were evacuating 
Haifa, the Haganah began an assault on that city, taking it in two 
days. Most of the Arab residents left for Lebanon by land and sea, 
their leaders promising a speedy return. Success here made pos- 
sible the resupply of Jewish settlements in Upper Galilee, and con- 
tact was reestablished with Safed. 

On May 1, Arab forces struck back with an assault on the Jew- 
ish settlement of Ramot Naftali, previously under siege. Lebanese 
artillery and tanks took part, but the attack was again defeated. On 
May 6, Jewish forces opened an assault against the Arab part of 
Safed but were themselves repulsed. The assault was renewed on 
the night of May 9-10, and this time Jewish forces were successful. 
The Arab inhabitants fled the city, and Palmach fighters captured a 
key mountain citadel there. Many other Arab residents in the gen- 
eral area of Safed now also fled, with the result that by mid-May all 
the Jewish settlements in Upper Galilee were connected. On April 
29, part of the Golani Brigade seized Tzemah as well as a nearby 
police fort. Other former British police installations were taken, and 
the city of Akko and villages north to the Lebanese border were also 
secured by May 17. 

In Operation HAMETZ, so named because it began on the eve 
of Passover (hametz means “leaven”), Jewish forces cleared Arab 
villages around Tel Aviv-Jaffa. On April 29 following Jewish en- 
circlement of Jaffa, which was to be included in the Arab part of 
Palestine under the partition plan, many of its 70,000 Arab residents 
fled. The city itself surrendered on May 13 after the final British 
evacuation. 
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With the British stepping up their final evacuation, Arab forces 
again seized control of the Tel Aviv-Jerusalem Road. The Harel 
Brigade of the Palmach was shifted to Operation JeBus! to reopen 
the supply corridor. The Harel Brigade was forced by a British ulti- 
matum, backed by artillery, to withdraw from initial captures, and 
a Jewish attempt to secure the Jericho Road also failed. On the night 
of April 28-29, a struggle for control of the Monastery of St. Simon 
began. Jewish reinforcements from the Jerusalem Brigade tipped 
the balance. On May 11, in Operation MaccaBEE, another effort was 
made to open the road to Jerusalem, but only one convoy of several 
dozen vehicles made it through before the Arabs again closed the 
road on May 17. 

With the last British forces quitting Jerusalem on May 14, Jewish 
forces began Operation KILSHON (PITCHFORK) to prepare for an 
attack by the Arab Legion. It succeeded to the extent that the Jewish 
area of the city was made into a continuous whole for the first time, 
but it also failed to cut a supply corridor to the Jewish quarter of the 
Old City. Meanwhile, isolated Jewish settlements near Jerusalem were 
abandoned as indefensible, and the Arab Legion also registered sev- 
eral successes, including the capture of the entire Etzyon Block. 

In six weeks of heavy fighting before the proclamation of the 
State of Israel and the invasion by regular Arab armies, Jewish fight- 
ers had secured Haifa, Jaffa, Safed, and Tiberias. They had also 
captured about 100 Arab villages and had surrounded Akko. Most 
of the main roads were again open to Jewish traffic. For all practical 
purposes, the Palestinian Arab military forces had been defeated. 
The ALA had suffered heavy losses, and Jewish armed strength had 
now increased to 30,000 men. The arms shipments from Czecho- 
slovakia had filled many deficiencies, including antitank and anti- 
aircraft weapons, but the Jews still lacked fighter aircraft, field 
artillery, and tanks. On May 15, 1948, moreover, regular Arab 
armies invaded Israel, beginning the Israeli War of Independence, 
which continued until July 20, 1949, and the signing of the last 
armistice agreement with Syria. 
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Arab League 
The Arab League, also called the League of Arab States, is a volun- 
tary organization of Arabic-speaking nations. It was founded at the 
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Delegates to the Arab League meeting in Bloudan, Syria, on July 11, 1946, 
held to discuss Jewish migration to Palestine. (Corbis) 





end of World War II with the stated purposes of improving con- 
ditions in Arab countries, liberating Arab states still under foreign 
domination, and preventing the formation of a Jewish state in 
Palestine. 

In 1943 the Egyptian government proposed an organization 
of Arab states that would facilitate closer relations between the 
nations without forcing any of them to lose self-rule. Each member 
would remain a sovereign state, and the organization would not be 
a union, a federation, or any other sovereign structure. The British 
government supported this idea in the hopes of securing the Arab 
nations as allies in the war against Germany. 

In 1944, representatives from Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Yemen, and 
Saudi Arabia met in Alexandria, Egypt, and agreed to form a feder- 
ation. The Arab League was officially founded on March 22, 1945, 
in Cairo. The founding states were Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Transjordan, and Syria. Subsequent members include Libya 
(1953), Sudan (1956), Tunisia (1958), Morocco (1958), Kuwait 
(1961), Algeria (1962), South Yemen (1967, now Yemen), Bahrain 
(1971), Oman (1971), Qatar (1971), United Arab Emirates (1971), 
Mauritania (1973), Somalia (1974), Djibouti (1977), and Comoros 
(1993). 

The original goals of the Arab League were to liberate all Arab 
nations still ruled by foreign countries and to prevent the creation 
of a Jewish state in Palestine as well as to serve the common good, 
improve living conditions, and guarantee the hopes of member 
states. In 1946, Arab League members added to their pact a cultural 
treaty under which they agreed to exchange professors, teachers, 
students, and scholars in order to encourage cultural exchange 
among member nations and to disseminate Arab culture to their 
citizens. 

The Arab League’s pact also stated that all members would col- 
lectively represent the Palestinians so long as Palestine was not an 
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Date Countries Admitted 

March 1945 Egypt; Iraq; Jordan; Lebanon; Saudi Arabia; Syria; 
Yemen 

March 1953 Libya 

January 1956 Sudan 

October 1958 Morocco; Tunisia 

July 1961 Kuwait 

August 1962 Algeria 

June 1971 United Arab Emirates 

September 1971 Bahrain; Qatar; Oman 

November 1973 Mauritania 

February 1974 Somalia 

September 1976 Palestine Liberation Organization 

April 1977 Djibouti 

November 1993 Union of the Comoros 


independent state. With no Palestinian leader in 1945, the Arab 
states feared that the British would dominate the area and that Jews 
would colonize part of Palestine. In response to these fears, the Arab 
League created the Arab Higher Committee (AHC) to govern Pales- 
tinian Arabs in 1945. This committee was replaced in 1946 by the 
Arab Higher Executive, which was again reorganized into a new 
Arab Higher Executive in 1947. 

The State of Israel was declared on May 14, 1948. The next day 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Transjordan re- 
sponded with a declaration of war on Israel. Yemen also supported 
the declaration. Secretary-General Abdul Razek Azzam Pasha de- 
clared that the Arab League’s goal was to conduct a large-scale mas- 
sacre and extermination. Although King Abdullah of Jordan (he 
officially changed the name of Transjordan to Jordan in April 1949) 
claimed to be the legitimate power in Palestine, the Arab League did 
not wish to see Jordan in control of the area and thus established its 
own government on behalf of the Palestinians, the All-Palestine 
State of October 1, 1948. The mufti of Jerusalem, Haj Amin al- 
Husseini, was its leader, and Jerusalem was its capital. Although 
ostensibly the new government ruled Gaza, Egypt was the real 
authority there. In response, Jordan formed a rival temporary 
government, the First Palestinian Congress, which condemned the 
government in Gaza. The Israeli War of Independence ended in 
1949, with Jordan occupying the West Bank and East Jerusalem and 
Egypt controlling Gaza. 

In 1950 the Arab League signed the Joint Defense and Economic 
Cooperation Treaty, which declared that the members of the league 
considered an attack on one member country to be an attack on all. 
The treaty created a permanent military commission and a joint 
defense council. 

During the 1950s, Egypt effectively led the Arab League. In 1952 
a military coup in Egypt nominally headed by General Muhammad 
Nagib overthrew King Farouk, but within two years Colonel Gamal 
Abdel Nasser assumed rule of the nation. A strong proponent of 
Arab unity, he called for a union of all Arab nations, including 
Palestine. Nasser ended the All-Palestine government in Palestine, 
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formed the United Arab Republic with Syria, and called for the 
defeat of Israel. 

In 1956 Nasser nationalized the Suez Canal, precipitating the 
Suez Crisis that brought an Israeli invasion of the Sinai followed by 
short-lived British and French invasions of Egypt. U.S. economic 
and political pressures secured the withdrawal of the invaders. Far 
from toppling Nasser, as the allied British, French, and Israeli gov- 
ernments had hoped, these pressures both strengthened Nasser’s 
prestige in the Arab world and raised the stature of Pan-Arabism 
and the Arab League. 

In the 1960s the Arab League pushed for the liberation of Pales- 
tine, and in 1964 it supported creation of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO), which was dedicated to attacks on Israel. Fol- 
lowing the Six-Day War of 1967, which ended in extensive territory 
losses for Egypt, Jordan, and Syria, the Arab League met at Khar- 
toum that August and issued a statement in which its members 
vowed not to recognize, negotiate with, or conclude a peace agree- 
ment with Israel. Egypt also agreed to withdraw its troops from 
Yemen. 

The Arab League suspended Egypt’s membership in 1979 in the 
wake of President Anwar Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem and agreement 
to the 1978 Camp David Peace Accords. The league also moved its 
headquarters from Cairo to Tunis. When the PLO declared an inde- 
pendent State of Palestine on November 15, 1988, the Arab League 
immediately recognized it. Egypt was readmitted to the league in 
1989, and the headquarters returned to Cairo. In the 1990s, the Arab 
League continued its efforts to resolve the Israeli-Palestine dispute 
in the Palestinians’ favor. 

More recently, in 2003 the Arab League voted to demand the 
unconditional removal of U.S. and British troops from Iraq. The 
lone dissenting voice was the tiny nation of Kuwait, which had been 
liberated by a U.S.-led coalition in the 1991 Persian Gulf War. 

Amy HACKNEY BLACKWELL 
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Arab Legion 
Police and combat force founded in 1920 and dominated by Arabs 
in the British Mandate for Palestine. The Arab Legion was originally 
organized as a 150-man Arab police force under the leadership of 
British Army lieutenant colonel Frederick Gerard Peake (later Peake 
Pasha, major general). The unit was increased in size to almost 
1,000 men within the year and was renamed the Reserve Mobile 
Force. 

When the British recognized Abdullah as emir of Transjordan, 
Abdullah’s civil police force was combined with the Reserve Mobile 
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The Camel Corps of the Arab Legion during the coronation of King Abdullah of Transjordan in Amman on May 25, 1946. The event marked the emergence 


of Transjordan as an independent kingdom. (Library of Congress) 


Force as the Arab Legion on October 22, 1923. Peake served as its 
first commander. For more than 30 years, British officers com- 
manded the legion. It held primary responsibility for policing the 
capital of Amman and its environs, leaving border security for 
Transjordan to the newly created Transjordan Frontier Force. 

In November 1930, British Army major John Bagot Glubb (later 
Glubb Pasha, lieutenant general) became Peake’s assistant. In March 
1931, Glubb created the Arab Legion’s Desert Patrol, a motorized 
unit composed mostly of Bedouin, to end tribal opposition to 
Abdullah’s authority across Transjordan’s vast desert regions. Glubb 
assumed command of the 2,000-man legion upon Peake’s retire- 
ment in March 1939. 

During World War II, Emir Abdullah assumed a pro-Allied 
stance, allowing the Arab Legion to support the efforts of Britain in 
the Middle East. The legion participated in the April-May 1941 
British offensive against the recently proclaimed pro-Nazi govern- 
ment of Rahid Ali al-Gaylani in Iraq. The legion also played a major 
role in the relief of the British garrison at the Royal Air Force base 
at Habbaniya and in the liberation of Baghdad. The legion then 
joined the Allied operation against Vichy French forces in Syria, 
playing major roles in the Palmyra and Sukhna offensives in June 
1941. So impressed were the British with the legion’s performance 
that it was greatly enlarged, eventually reaching 16,000 men. 
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The Arab Legion was stationed in the Sinai Desert in 1942 in 
anticipation of German field marshal Erwin Rommel’s advance 
across Egypt but was not committed after the Afrika Korps was 
halted at El Alamein. Although several draft plans called for the 
legion to deploy to the Italian theater of operations, the command 
was largely used for the remainder of the war to guard vital com- 
munications and strategic resources in the Middle East. 

On May 25, 1946, Transjordan became an independent kingdom 
under King Abdullah. The Arab Legion was then reduced in size 
to 4,500 men. Thirty-seven British officers under Glubb remained 
with the legion, while a group of Arab junior officers were groomed 
for the day that the British would leave the mandate. 

As tensions grew between Jews and Arabs in the dissolving 
British Mandate for Palestine, most of the British officers in the 
Arab Legion temporarily withdrew their services. Although the legion 
had been designed primarily as a desert force, it saw most of its 
action around Jerusalem. Glubb opposed this, fearing it would lead 
to house-to-house fighting. The legion defeated the Jewish Kfar- 
Etzion bloc settlements south of Jerusalem in May 1948. 

When Israel declared its independence on May 14, 1948, King 
Abdullah ordered Glubb to enter the Old City of Jerusalem, seize the 
Jewish Quarter, and engage the armed Jewish Haganah in the fight 
for the New City of Jerusalem. Meanwhile, two regiments of the 
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Arab Legion bypassed Jerusalem for Latrun to fend off enemy rein- 
forcements and hold the hills of Judea for the Arabs. 

Although in sharp contrast with other Arab forces, the Arab 
Legion fought on a par with the Israelis but nonetheless suffered 
heavy losses in the fight for the New City of Jerusalem and finally 
was forced to withdraw. The legion managed to hold the Old City, 
where supply problems led to a surrender of the Jewish Quarter on 
May 28. 

In June, the fighting shifted to the Latrun area. The Arab 
Legion successfully fended off heavy attacks by the elite Palmach 
intending to seize Latrun. By mid-July it was clear that the legion 
had held. 

When the Rhodes negotiations finally established a permanent 
armistice on April 3, 1949, the Kingdom of Jordan could lay claim 
to East Jerusalem, Hebron, Nablus, and Judea (commonly referred 
to as the West Bank) thanks to the efforts of Glubb and the Arab 
Legion. Of Arab forces, only Glubb’s legion turned in an exemplary 
performance. 

After the Israeli War of Independence, the size of the Arab 
Legion was set at three brigades. Two legion brigades were assigned 
to the Jordanian-controlled West Bank in an effort to stop Palestini- 
ans from crossing over into Israel and to stop Israeli reprisal attacks 
against fedayeen harbored in the West Bank. The legion also dealt 
with internal disputes aimed at discrediting the young King Hus- 
sein of Jordan, who assumed power a few months after his grand- 
father, Abdullah, was assassinated on July 20, 1951. 

Within the Arab Legion there was a rising tide of anti-British 
sentiment, known as the Free Officers Movement, led by a clique 
of young Arab officers assigned to the legion. On March 1, 1956, 
King Hussein dismissed Glubb from his command along with all 
British officers in the legion. After more than 25 years of service 
to Abdullah, Hussein, and the legion, Glubb was evicted from Jor- 
dan and subsequently returned to Britain. Brigadier General Rade 
Einab became the first Arab commander of the legion but was 
soon replaced by Ali abu Nowar, a friend of the young king and 
a leader among the Free Officers. Later in 1956, the elite Arab 
Legion was amalgamated with Jordan’s National Guard into the 
Royal Jordanian Army, an army that still retains many ofits British 
traditions. 

Tuomas D. VEVE 
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Arab Liberation Army 

Multinational Arab fighting force created in early 1948 by the Arab 
League. The Arab Liberation Army (ALA) was an all-volunteer 
organization dedicated to the destruction of any emerging Jewish 
state in the Middle East. The ALA was founded as British forces 
evacuated the area at the end of the British mandate over Palestine. 
Inthe months prior to the British withdrawal, the ALA sought to fill 
the power vacuum created by the departure of British authorities. 
Initially, the ALA was composed of approximately 5,000 Palestin- 
ian and Syrian volunteers. Also among its ranks were Iraqis, 
Lebanese, Transjordanians, and Egyptians, including some from 
the Muslim Brotherhood. There were also a few British deserters, 
Turks, and Germans in the ALA. The organization’s only stated 
political strategy was preventing the creation of Israel, although it 
also served as a hedge against the desire of Transjordan’s King 
Abdullah to possess parts of Palestine. 

At its inception, the ALA was nominally under the command 
of Iraqi general Taha al-Hashimi, although he proved to bea largely 
ineffective figurehead given his role to ensure Iraqi support of the 
organization. The field commander and acknowledged leader of the 
ALA was Syria’s Fawzi al-Qawuqji. Al-Qawuqji had been trained 
in the army of the Ottoman Empire. He had also led Arab irregulars 
during the Arab Revolt of 1936-1939, including service as the com- 
mander of guerrillas in the Nablus region. He proved incapable of 
the command of such a large force as the ALA, however. 

In the period prior to the end of British occupation, the ALA’s 
primary opponent was the much larger and better-disciplined 
Haganah, the Jewish self-defense force that included the highly 
trained Palmach strike force. Haganah had thousands of British 
Army and Jewish Brigade veterans from World War II. Like the 
ALA, Haganah sought to fill the void left by the British by driving 
out the opposition before the British departure. Haganah would 
go on to be incorporated into the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) after 
Israeli independence in 1948. 

In January 1948, the ALA became the first Arab organization to 
attempt the capture of a Jewish settlement by attacking Kfar Szold, 
a small village near the Syrian border. However, British authorities 
refused to countenance an Arab attack upon British-occupied ter- 
ritory and sent a small armored column to oppose the ALA forces. 
The ALA, completely unprepared for an encounter with British 
forces, withdrew from the vicinity of Kfar Szold but soon launched 
attacks on Yehiam and Kibbutz Tirat Tvzi. All three assaults were 
in part attempts to arouse Palestinian support for the ALA. At Tirat 
Tvzi, Jewish militia units from the Haganah routed the ALA forces, 
killing 60 and capturing a large amount of ALA equipment. 

Despite its early humiliations, the ALA launched an ambitious 
offensive against Mishmar Haemek on April 4, 1948. This assault 
included more than 1,000 ALA troops supported by seven Syrian- 
donated artillery pieces. The Israeli defenders of Mishmar Hae- 
mek, supplied only with small arms, held off the ALA assault and 
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transformed the surprise attack into a battle of attrition. Even with 
superior manpower and equipment, the ALA could not break the 
defensive lines. On April 12, al-Qawuqji increased the pressure on 
Mishmar Haemek only to discover that a Haganah flanking coun- 
terattack had almost completely encircled his troops. Shifting his 
focus, al-Qawugji led his troops to break out of the trap but was 
forced to withdraw to Jenin after the successful escape. Once again, 
the ALA had suffered a demoralizing defeat. 

Following the British withdrawal from Palestine and the procla- 
mation of the State of Israel on May 15, 1948, the ALA joined Egypt, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, and Transjordan in an attempt to destroy the 
fledgling nation. In the first attacks of the Israeli War of Indepen- 
dence (1948-1949), the ALA’s 10,000 soldiers, backed by 50,000 
more volunteers, were given the task of local defense of areas cap- 
tured by Arab League forces. To assist in their mission, the ALA 
received armored cars and artillery from their allies. The ALA troops 
operated in the northern and central sectors of the war, with their 
largest concentrations in Samaria, Galilee, and Jerusalem. Lebanese 
elements of the ALA worked in concert with the Lebanese Army, 
although other members of the ALA failed to coordinate their 
actions with the invading Arab armies. 

On June 11, 1948, after four weeks of bloody combat, the United 
Nations (UN), with the assistance of mediator Folke Bernadotte, 
brokered a truce between Israel and the Arab armies. The ALA 
refused to honor the UN cease-fire and continued attacking Israeli 
positions for the first two days of the truce. However, because the 
pressure created by fighting on three fronts was eased, the IDF 
shifted forces to counter the ALA threat head-on. During an assault 
on Sejera the ALA absorbed heavy casualties, and its ranks broke 
and fled the battlefield. 

After the truce period, the ALA was in the center of Galilee. 
This area was perceived by IDF commanders as the weakest part of 
the Arab lines. In Operation DEKEL, launched on July 8, IDF forces 
attempted to drive the ALA completely out of Israel. The ALA 
launched a simultaneous all-out effort against Sejera using armored 
vehicles, artillery, and close-air support. The assaults were repelled 
with heavy losses, and the ALA withdrew from Galilee to avoid 
encirclement by the IDF. The withdrawal continued during the 
second UN truce (July 18-October 15, 1948). 

When the second cease-fire failed, the ALA contained fewer 
than 4,000 troops in three brigades and required direct support 
from the Lebanese Army to stay in the field. The IDF decided to 
completely destroy the ALA while pushing the northern front of the 
war back into Lebanon. A series of furious Israeli attacks pushed 
the ALA defenders across the border. In Operation HiRAM (October 
29-31, 1948), the IDF annihilated the remnants of the ALA, killing 
or capturing virtually the entire force. The Lebanese Army was 
simultaneously driven out of the war entirely, and IDF troops began 
to occupy parts of Lebanon. The ALA had ceased to exist as an effec- 
tive combat unit by November 1948. 

Most historians argue that the ALA was an ineffective combat 
unit even when fighting on the tactical defensive against a poorly 
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equipped enemy. The diversity of its ranks made effective com- 
mand and control difficult, if not impossible, and it proved inca- 
pable of any significant offensive attacks. Its primary use to the 
Arab League was to pin down IDF troops, but even in this endeavor 
it proved incapable of effective service. 

Paut J. SPRINGER 
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Arab Nationalism 

The concept of an essential unity among Arab nations, especially 
during the 1950s and 1960s, often combined with socialism and 
elements of Islam. Arab nationalism arose after World War IL as a 
response to European imperialism and stressed unity of purpose 
among the newly formed Arab countries of the Middle East. While 
respectful of Islam, Arab nationalist movements were generally 
secular in tone and drew heavily on socialist economic principles 
and anti-imperialist rhetoric. However, while the socialist, anti- 
Western character of Arab nationalism attracted Soviet political 
and military support and increased Soviet influence in the Middle 
East, Arab leaders avoided domination by the Soviet Union and 
found common cause with the nonaligned nations of the developing 
world. Political, ideological, and military opposition to the State of 
Israel served as a focal point of Arab nationalist movements, and 
repeated Arab military defeats contributed to the decline of such 
movements. However, Arab nationalist parties, under the banner 
of Baathism, continue to play a dominant role in the politics of Syria 
and, until recently, Iraq. 

Arab nationalism finds its roots in the late 19th century, as Euro- 
pean ideas of nationalism affected the Ottoman Turkish Empire. 
After World War I, as the British and French acquired mandate 
authority over the various Arab territories of the Ottoman Empire, 
Arab nationalist sentiment was divided between unifying notions 
of Pan-Arabism and individual independence movements in the 
various Arab regions. Such sentiment contributed to the formation 
of the Arab League on the one hand and the growth of numerous 
regional nationalist groups on the other, including the Society of the 
Muslim Brothers in Egypt and the Etoile Nord Africaine (North 
African Star) in Algeria. These regional groups combined national- 
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ism with strong Islamic identity in their drive for independence 
from Britain and France. 

In the years following World War II, most of the Arab states 
gained their independence but were ruled by governments sympa- 
thetic to the interests of the European powers. Political crises in the 
late 1940s and 1950s, including the Arab defeat in the Israeli War 
of Independence (1948-1949), resulted in the overthrow of many 
of these regimes and the establishment of new governments. These 
new regimes were now willing to challenge the Western powers, 
particularly those in Egypt, Syria, and Iraq. 

These countries lay at the heart of the Arab nationalist move- 
ments during the Cold War. The ongoing conflict with Israel would 
play a major role in the growth of Arab unity. The common Israeli 
enemy provided the Arab states with a greater cause that overshad- 
owed their individual differences. Opposition to Israel and support 
for Palestinian refugees also served to link the resources of the 
newly wealthy oil states of the Persian Gulf region to the larger Arab 
cause. Finally, the conflict with Israel combined with the impor- 
tance of petroleum resources made the Middle East a region of great 
interest to the United States and the Soviet Union. Indeed, the two 
superpowers would play a substantial role in the development and 
the destiny of Arab nationalist movements. 

Arab nationalism during the period of the Cold War stressed 
Arab unity but not necessarily in the form ofa single Arab state. Dif- 
ferent states could act in concert to achieve goals that would benefit 
the entire Arab world. In addition, Arab nationalist movements fit 
into a broader picture of postcolonial political ideologies in the 
developing world. Such ideologies stressed national or cultural iden- 
tity, along with Marxist or socialist ideas, as a counter to Western 
influence. Encouraged by Soviet influence, socialism served as a 
widespread reaction of developing nations to their former experi- 
ences with European imperialism. 

The two most important Arab nationalist movements that took 
root were Baathism and Nasserism. The Baath, or Resurrection, 
Party grew to prominence in Syria after World War II. One of its 
founders, Michel Aflaq, a Syrian Christian, conceived of a single 
Arab nation embracing all the Arab states and recapturing the glory 
of the Arab past. While the movement was respectful of Islamic tra- 
dition, its rhetoric and agenda were largely secular and increasingly 
socialist. This socialism grew partly as a response to Western im- 
perialism and partly as a result of increasing Soviet political and 
military support of Baathist Arab states. The Baath Party increased 
in influence in Syria and Iraq throughout the late 1950s and early 
1960s. In Syria, the party came to dominate the country’s turbulent 
politics after 1963 and continued to do so throughout the regime 
of President Hafez al-Assad. In Iraq, the party also rose to national 
control in 1963 and remained dominant until the overthrow of 
President Saddam Hussein in 2003. 

Nasserism, as a movement, reflected the agenda and the politi- 
cal potency of President Gamal Abdel Nasser, leader of Egypt from 
1952 until his death in 1970. Raised in an atmosphere of British 
domination in Egypt, Nasser combined a rejection of imperialist 
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influence with elements of socialism and progressive Islam. Al- 
though he used religious rhetoric to appeal to the Egyptian people, 
his outlook, like that of the Baathists, was primarily secular. Nasser 
stressed modernization, state ownership of industry, and Egypt’s 
role as the natural leader of the Arab world. His suspicion of the 
West, socialist economic policies, and acceptance of Soviet military 
aid after 1955 drew him toward the Soviet sphere. Nevertheless, 
he avoided domination by Moscow and gave support to the Non- 
Aligned Movement of developing nations. Nasser actively sought 
the leadership ofa unified Arab world. Indeed, the temporary union 
of Egypt and Syria in the United Arab Republic (1958-1961) illus- 
trated his nationalist vision and the overlap of Nasserist and Baathist 
ideologies. 

Israel served as a focal point for Nasser’s brand of Arab nation- 
alism. He viewed the defeat of Israel as an expression of Arab unity 
and a rejection of imperialist interference in the Middle East. In 
addition, Egyptian leadership in the struggle with Israel contributed 
to his stature in the Arab world as a whole. His position in Egypt 
and among Arab nations was greatly enhanced by the Suez Crisis 
of 1956. However, Egypt’s attempted military intervention in Yemen 
(1962-1967) brought Nasser’s vision of Arab nationalism and social- 
ism into conflict with the royalist Islamic views of Saudi Arabia and 
demonstrated the limits of Nasser’s influence. Furthermore, Egypt’s 
disastrous defeat in the June 1967 Six-Day War with Israel dealt a 
severe blow to his power and prestige. Nasser’s authority survived 
the 1967 war, and the overwhelming rejection of his resignation by 
the Egyptian people testified to the scope of his popular appeal. 
However, the defeat signaled the end of the Nasserist vision of Arab 
unity. By the end of the 1970s, Egypt and Syria had forged a mutual 
peace, and Egyptian presidents Anwar Sadat and Hosni Mubarak 
moved Egypt out of the Soviet orbit while forging closer ties to the 
West, particularly the United States. 

Rosert S. KIELY 
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Arab Nationalist Movement 

Leftist nationalist movement that began at the American University 
of Beirut in Lebanon in the 1950s. Among the early leaders were 
George Habash and Constantin Zureiq. The Arab Nationalist Move- 
ment (ANM) was spawned by general discontent with conditions 
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facing much of the Arab people and dissatisfaction with the 
response by the existing Arab political parties. Initially based on 
Western ideas and philosophy, the organization had as its goals 
the establishment of Arab unity and social progress for the Arab 
peoples. The ANM was socialist but staunchly anticommunist. 
Strongly influenced by the successes of Egyptian president Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, the ANM became increasingly anti-Western and anti- 
Israeli. It was also revolutionary in its orientation. 

The organization had numerous branches in the different Arab 
states, each of which tended to reflect local concerns, but adopted 
the overall name of the Arab Nationalist Movement in 1958. National 
tensions and different concerns led in the early 1960s to a split into 
two main factions: one on the Left led by Muhsin Ibrahim, Mo- 
hammad Kishly, and Naef Hawatmeh, and one on the Right led by 
George Habash, Ahmad al-Khabib, Hani al-Hindi, and Wadi’ Had- 
dad. Following the 1967 Six-Day War and the discrediting of 
Nasserism, both groups then adopted a Marxist approach, but the 
ANM itself splintered into many different groups and organiza- 
tions, including the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP). By 1970, the ANM had largely disappeared. Its legacy 
remains in a number of left-wing successor organizations in vari- 
ous Arab nations. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Arab Oil Embargo 
Start Date: October 17, 1973 
End Date: March 18, 1974 


In October 1973, the Arab members of the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries (OPEC) manipulated their vast oil re- 
sources to protest U.S. support of Israel during the Yom Kippur 
War. The Arab oil embargo consisted of three interrelated actions: 
production curtailments, a total embargo targeted against coun- 
tries deemed supportive of Israel, and price hikes posted without 
the consent of the oil companies. 

As a result, the price of a barrel of oil nearly quadrupled, from 
$3.01 in the middle of October 1973 to $11.65 by the end of Decem- 
ber. The skyrocketing prices and ensuing chaos created rampant 
inflation and a global recession that would last throughout the 
1970s. Although Arab leaders had attempted to wield the so-called 
oil weaponin previous Arab-Israeli conflicts, by 1973 a host of polit- 
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ical, diplomatic, and economic conditions ensured the potency of 
their oil policies. 

When the embargo took effect, worldwide fuel stocks were 
already strained as demand began to outpace supply. The economic 
boom of the 1950s and 1960s, created largely by plentiful and cheap 
oil supplies, vastly increased oil consumption in the industrialized 
countries. Yet as long as prices were low, conservation efforts 
remained unpopular, and energy companies had little incentive to 
invest the huge sums of money required to locate and pump oil from 
new fields. The liabilities inherent in these trends became obvious 
by the early 1970s, as U.S. oil production topped out while imports 
tripled. 

Thanks to its enormous oil reserves and geologic qualities that 
made drilling there economical, the Middle East was quickly becom- 
ing the new global center of oil production. Whereas the so-called 
black gold from Texas and Oklahoma had once supplied the world 
market, by 1970 industrialized nations looked to the Middle East 
and North Africa to satisfy upwards of two-thirds of the new demand 
for oil. Arab leaders approached these changing market conditions 
in ways consistent with the founding purpose of OPEC in 1960. The 
Arab oil-producing countries demanded, and received, a larger 
share of the windfall profits enjoyed by the oil companies along with 
more control over the production process. They also realized that 
the staggering amount of money pouring into their treasuries sur- 
passed what their developing economies could spend. The Arabs 
reasoned that a future embargo would be economically prudent and 
was sure to have major and prolonged impact because non-Arab 
oil production was operating at peak capacity. As tensions in the 
Middle East mounted in the early 1970s, Arab oil producers were 
well positioned to cut production across the board while retaining 
the ability to embargo target countries as a tool of diplomatic coer- 
cion against Israel and its allies. 

Israel’s crushing victory in the Six-Day War of June 1967 placed 
large tracts of Arab land, including the Sinai Peninsula, the Golan 
Heights, and the West Bank, under the Jewish state’s occupation. 
From Israel’s perspective, the occupied territories provided a secu- 
rity barrier against future Arab aggression. 

The fact of Israeli military dominance narrowed Arab rhetoric 
from destroying the Zionist entity to the less ambitious goal of 
regaining the land lost in the war. The situation was a diplomatic 
conundrum as represented by United Nations (UN) Resolution 242, 
which called for secure and recognized boundaries and the with- 
drawal of Israeli forces from the occupied territories. Israel stipu- 
lated that negotiations regarding land transfers must take place 
directly with the Arabs, as face-to-face diplomacy would signal 
Israel’s legitimacy among its neighbors. 

Following the leadership of President Gamal Abdel Nasser of 
Egypt, Arab leaders refused to engage in direct negotiations while 
Israel occupied Arab land. Low-level border clashes, which erupted 
periodically between Israeli and Arab forces, failed to push either 
side toward a negotiated peace. In the Arab view, a full-scale war 
launched with weapons shipped from the Soviet Union was the only 
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solution, as Israel remained entrenched and firmly supported by 
the United States. 

When Richard Nixon became president of the United States in 
1969, U.S. foreign policy was focused on two basic objectives: creating 
a viable exit strategy from the war in Vietnam and improving rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and China. In the view of Nixon and his 
national security adviser, Henry Kissinger, maintenance of Israeli 
hegemony through military support was the best guarantor of 
regional stability. In this strategy, the Arabs would eventually realize 
that U.S. diplomacy, not Soviet weapons, would achieve their goals. 
Until then, Nixon and Kissinger could focus their attention elsewhere. 

Anwar Sadat, who succeeded Nasser as president of Egypt in 
1970, rejected these assumptions. Sadat believed that Israel could 
be challenged by a massive surprise attack launched in conjunction 
with Syrian forces. He also lobbied King Faisal of Saudi Arabia to 
augment Egypt’s war chest with the oil weapon. Recognizing the 
economic and political benefits of an embargo, Faisal consented, 
and Sadat began devising his war plans with strong backing from 
the Arab oil producers. On October 6, 1973—Yom Kippur in the 
Jewish calendar—Egyptian and Syrian forces launched a two-front 
attack. Israel was caught unprepared, and in the first week of fight- 
ing Israel’s war matériel was depleted to dangerously low levels. 

Israeli prime minister Golda Meir implored Nixon to commence 
a military resupply airlift. Although Faisal had repeatedly warned 
that such blatant support would elicit Arab retaliation in the form 
of an embargo, Nixon complied with the Israeli request. The Arabs 
promptly responded with cutbacks in oil production and a com- 
plete embargo against the United States and the Netherlands, with 
Rotterdam the main port of entry for oil into Western Europe. For 
Nixon, who narrowly defined U.S. interests in Cold War terms, the 
preeminent objective was to ensure that U.S. arms defeated Soviet 
arms on the battlefield. He reasoned that an Arab military victory 
might radicalize the entire region and lead to communist control 
of Middle Eastern oil, a prospect far more threatening than the 
temporary disruption in oil supplies instituted by staunchly anti- 
communist oil sheikdoms. 

Although the Arab oil producers lifted the embargo in March 
1974 and new Western investment in oil exploration succeeded in 
limiting OPEC’s coercive power, the ripple effects of the energy 
crisis lingered long thereafter. The oil shortages—represented 
memorably by long lines of cars waiting at gas stations—effectively 
highlighted a major fracture within the global anticommunist 
alliance system. Western Europe and Japan, both far more depen- 
dent on Middle Eastern oil than the United States, adopted an 
explicitly pro-Arab stance following the embargo. Israel became 
increasingly isolated on the world stage, and the United States has 
forged much of its subsequent Middle East policy over the objec- 
tions of its traditional allies. 

Davib ZIERLER 
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Arab Population in Israel 
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Arab Revolt of 1916-1918 
Start Date: June 5, 1916 
End Date: October 31, 1918 


Uprising during World War I by the Arab peoples of north, central, 
and western Arabia against Ottoman rule. Since the 16th century, 
the Ottoman government in Constantinople had controlled the area 
of Syria, Palestine, Iraq, the western provinces of Saudi Arabia, and 
part of Yemen. Much of the region’s population of some 6 million 
was nomadic. In 1908 the Young Turks came to power in Turkey 
and promoted Turkish nationalism at the expense of other nation- 
alities of the empire, which the Arabs and other peoples resented. 
The new government also sent troops into Arab lands and intro- 
duced conscription, both of which angered the Arabs. 

Under the terms of the Turkish constitution of 1909, the Arab 
peoples of the empire sent representatives to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in Constantinople, where they openly supported Arab rights. 
At the same time newspapers and political organizations, some 
secret, sprang up in the Arab lands and promoted Arab national- 
ism. Damascus and Beirut were centers of this activity but were too 
close geographically to central Turkey to risk overt action. Arab 
power was in fact diffuse and largely wielded by local chieftains who 
had little ability to initiate hostilities against Constantinople on 
their own. 

The center of the Arab nationalist movement was the Hejaz 
region of central Arabia, which contained the holy cities of Mecca 
and Medina. The region was connected to Turkey by means of the 
Damascus-Medina (Hejaz) Railway. Sharif of Mecca Hussein ibn 
Aliibn Mohammed was nominal head of the Hejaz. His position was 
strengthened by his senior position in the Muslim religious hierar- 
chy as a direct descendant of the Prophet Muhammad. Hussein saw 
the railway as an infringement on his control and had long hoped 
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134 Arab Revolt of 1916-1918 





Arab guerrillas operating under T. E. Lawrence, July 1917. (Getty Images) 


for an independent Arab kingdom under his rule. World War I pro- 
vided that opportunity. 

As early as February 1914, Hussein had been in communication, 
through his son Abdullah, with British authorities in Cairo. Abdul- 
lah met with the British high commissioner in Egypt, Lord Kitch- 
ener, and told him that the Arabs were prepared to rebel against 
Constantinople in return for British support. The British were skep- 
tical, but the entrance of the Ottoman Empire into the war on the 
side of the Central Powers changed their attitude. Both Sir Harold 
Wingate, British governor-general of the Sudan, and Sir Henry 
McMahon, Kitchener’s successor as high commissioner in Egypt, 
Kept in touch with Hussein. 

In the spring of 1915, Hussein sent his third son, Emir Faisal, to 
Damascus to reassure Turkish authorities there of his loyalty and 
to sound out Arab opinion. Faisal had favored the Turks, but the 
visit to Damascus and the profound discontent of the Arab popula- 
tion he discovered there reversed this view. 

Hussein then entered into active negotiations with McMahon in 
Cairo. Hussein promised to declare war on the Ottoman Empire and 
raise an Arab army to assist the British in return for British support 
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for him as king of a postwar Pan-Arab state. The British agreed and 
soon were providing some rifles and ammunition to the Arabs. 
Meanwhile, the Turks were endeavoring to stamp out Arab nation- 
alism in Damascus, where they executed a number of Arab nationalist 
leaders. Many other Arab patriots fled south to Mecca, where they 
urged Hussein to take up arms. The Turks were well aware of the 
Arab preparations and from May 1916 blockaded the Hejaz from 
arms shipments and began a buildup of their forces in Damascus. 
The actual revolt was initiated by the dispatch of Turkish troops 
to reinforce their garrison at Medina. Outside Medina on June 5, 
1916, Hussein’s eldest son Ali and Faisal officially proclaimed the 
start of the Arab Revolt. 

Joined by 30,000 tribesmen, Faisal immediately led an assault on 
the Turkish garrison at Medina, but the Turks drove off the attack- 
ers. The Arabs did succeed, however, in cutting the railway to the 
north of the city. To the south, Hussein led an attack on the 1,000- 
man Turkish garrison at Mecca, taking the city after three days of 
street fighting. Another Arab attack shortly thereafter against the 
port city of Jiddah was also successful, supported by the British 
Royal Navy seaplane carrier Ben-my-Chree based at Aden. Other 
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cities also fell to the Arabs. In September, the 3,000-man Turkish 
garrison at Taif, the last city in the southern Hejaz held by the Turks, 
surrendered to Arab forces supported by British-supplied artillery. 

On November 2, Hussein proclaimed himself “King of the Arab 
Countries.” This created some embarrassment for the British gov- 
ernment with the French. Finally, the Allies worked out a compro- 
mise by which they addressed Hussein as “King of the Hejaz.” 
Hussein largely left leadership of the revolt to his four sons. Anum- 
ber of Arabs in the Turkish Army, including officers, taken prisoner 
in the fighting helped provide a leadership cadre for the so-called 
Arab Army. Military strength of its four main forces commanded 
by Hussein’s sons fluctuated wildly, and few of the men involved, 
who ranged widely in age, were trained. 

In October 1916, the Turks managed to drive the Arab Army 
south of Medina and reopened the railway. The British sent a party 
of advisers to Hussein, and Arabist captain T. E. Lawrence became 
Faisal’s official adviser, successfully urging Faisal to resume the 
offensive. Rather than meet Turkish power head-on, the two men 
initiated a series of hit-and-run raids over northern Arabia that 
took advantage of the support of the local populations and forced 
the Turks to divert increasing numbers of troops to the region. 

In the spring of 1917, Faisal received pledges of Arab support 
from Syria once military operations reached there. In July 1917, 
Lawrence led an attack that captured Aqaba, which then became 
Faisal’s chief base, while forces under Abdullah and Ali contained 
the Turkish garrison at Medina and protected Mecca. Faisal’s north- 
ern wing of the Arab Army was the revolt’s chief military force and 
acted on the right flank of Lieutenant General Edmund Allenby’s 
British forces in Palestine. In the autumn of 1917 Lawrence, who 
understood and effectively practiced guerrilla warfare, led a series 
of successful attacks on Turkish rail traffic. Allenby’s calls for diver- 
sionary attacks by the Arab Army produced a series of raids that 
diverted some 23,000 Turkish troops from participation in the 
fighting in Palestine. Faisal also cooperated closely with Allenby in 
the Megiddo Offensive and, with 30,000 men, led the revolt’s cli- 
mactic action, the entrance into Damascus in October 1918. 

The Arab Revolt had immense repercussions in the Arab world 
in fueling Arab nationalism. It helped free the Arab lands from 
Turkish rule and led to the formation of Arab states. But the victo- 
rious Allies thwarted Hussein’s ambitions. McMahon’s pledge to 
Hussein preceded by six months the 1916 Sykes-Picot Agreement 
between the British and French governments, a breach of promises 
made to the Arabs that in effect set up British and French spheres 
of influence in the Middle East. Ultimately, much of the territory 
was awarded as mandates to Great Britain and France under the 
League of Nations. Faisal received Syria but was deposed and 
became king of Iraq under British protection. Abdullah became 
king of the newly created Transjordan. Hussein declared himself 
caliph of Islam in March 1924 but was forced to abdicate as king of 
the Hejaz to his son Ali when Abd al-Aziz al-Saud (Ibn Saud) con- 
quered most of the Hejaz. 
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Arab Revolt of 1936-1939 
Start Date: April 1936 
End Date: 1939 


General revolt among Arabs in the British Mandate for Palestine. 
Although the uprising was aimed primarily at British interests in 
the area, attacks against Jews were far from uncommon. Although 
it failed to redress immediate concerns, the revolt had a lasting 
impact on Britain’s policies in the mandate and on the Arab and 
Jewish communities. 

The revolt was the culmination of growing Arab unrest over 
Jewish immigration and land purchases in Palestine and economic 
dislocation from increased urbanization and industrialization. It 
was, in fact, the most severe of anumber of communal disturbances 
between Jews and Arabs dating from the early 1920s. Despite its 
failure, the Great Revolt (as the Arabs call it) marked the dawn of a 
distinctive Palestinian Arab nationalism. 

The problems that triggered the unrest grew in part from events 
outside the region. Growing anti-Semitism in Eastern Europe and 
Nazi control of Germany from 1933 led to an increase in Jewish 
immigrants entering Palestine. At the same time, growing land pur- 
chases by Zionists in Palestine had led to the expulsion of large 
numbers of Arab peasants from lands on which they had been 
tenant farmers. These dislocations were also part of a deepening 
economic crisis that gripped the region as Palestinian agricultural 
exports to Europe and America declined in the midst of the Great 
Depression (around 1930-1940). 

The many landless Arabs, often forced into slums erected 
around large cities, formed the rank and file of the revolt. The lead- 
ership, however, existed on two levels. The first was a more politi- 
cally conscious Arab elite dominated by two rival clans: the Husseini 
family led by Haj Amin al-Husseini, the mufti of Jerusalem, and 
their rivals, the Nashashibis, represented by Fakhri al-Nashashibi. 
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British soldiers conduct a weapons search of a truck driver in Palestine, 
October 12, 1938. (Bettmann/Corbis) 





The second element (and the true center of the revolt’s leadership) 
resided among local committees that had emerged in Jerusalem, 
Nablus, Jaffa, Tulkarm, and elsewhere. 

Tensions among Arabs, Jews, and British administrators in 
Palestine had been building for several months prior to the revolt’s 
outbreak in April 1936. It was clear that a surge of Islamic extrem- 
ism had accompanied growing economic dislocation among Pales- 
tinian Arabs. Sheikh Izzal-Din al-Qassam, a Syrian-born, Egyptian- 
educated cleric, had been preaching fundamentalist Islam and 
calling for a jihad (holy war) against both Britons and Jews. At the 
same time, he was assembling a host of devoted followers, mostly 
from landless Arabs in the Haifa area. After his followers murdered 
a Jewish policeman near Gilboa, al-Qassam died in a shootout with 
British troops on November 20, 1935. His death triggered major 
nationalist demonstrations among Arabs throughout Palestine. At 
the same time, discovery by the British of an arms cache in a ship- 
ment of cement barrels intended for a Jewish importer fed rumors 
among Arabs that the Jews were arming for a war against the Arabs. 
These developments essentially pushed the tension-ridden atmo- 
sphere in Palestine into outright rebellion. 

The Arab Revolt officially began in April 1936 in the hill country 
around Tulkarm and spread rapidly. The young nationalists who 
formed the local committees took the lead. Anxious to gain con- 
trol of the revolt and to maintain their own credibility, the Husseini 
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and Nashashibi clans formed the Arab Higher Committee to pro- 
vide rhetorical, financial, and material support for the uprising. 
During the first six months of the revolt, 200 Arabs, 80 Jews, and 
28 British soldiers and policemen died in clashes. 

Initially, British reaction was somewhat restrained. Indeed, 
London hoped that the disturbances would blow over without forc- 
ing recourse to measures that might scar Anglo-Arab relations. 
British authorities imposed no death sentences in response to any 
of the killings. Only in September 1936 did British authorities impose 
martial law. Eventually, the government sent 20,000 troops from 
Britain and Egypt and recruited 2,700 Jewish supernumeraries to 
contain and quell the disturbances. 

The reaction of the Jewish community in Palestine was also 
restrained. The Jewish Agency for Palestine acted to strengthen its 
self-defense force (the Haganah) and fortified settlements, leaving 
suppression of the revolt to the British. As the uprising continued 
and attacks on Jewish settlements increased, the Palestinian Jews 
resorted to aggressive self-defense, including ambushes of rebel 
Arab bands and reprisals against neighboring Arab villages sus- 
pected of harboring guerrillas. This doctrine of harsh reprisals 
developed by the Zionist leadership during the revolt became a per- 
manent fixture of Zionist military policy. 

In the first months of the revolt, the British succeeded—through 
the use of night curfews, patrols, searches, and ambushes—in 
pushing Arab rebels out of the towns. By mid-May 1936, rural 
Palestine had become the center of gravity of the revolt and would 
remain so until the revolt’s end in 1939, and leadership remained 
centered in the local committees. The Arab Higher Committee 
was increasingly paralyzed by rivalries between the Husseini and 
Nashashibi clans and never asserted control over the rural bands, 
although it did provide money, arms, and rhetorical support. 

By the autumn of 1937, 9,000-10,000 Palestinian fighters, aug- 
mented by non-Palestinians brought in and financed by the Arab 
Higher Committee, were roaming the countryside. They were often 
motivated as much by the desire for loot as by nationalist zeal. 
Internecine violence among rival families resulted in more deaths 
among the Arabs than action by the British or Zionists. The rebels’ 
practice of extorting food and other valuables from Arab peasants 
damaged the rural economy and increasingly alienated the rebels 
from their base of support. To pacify the countryside, the British 
shrewdly exploited divisions among the Arabs and used combined 
British-Zionist Special Night Squads (the best known of which was 
commanded by Captain Orde Wingate) that ambushed rebel bands, 
launched retaliatory strikes against Arab villages suspected of har- 
boring guerrillas, and carried out targeted assassinations against 
rebel leaders. 

The Arab Revolt collapsed in 1939 in the face of eroding sup- 
port in the countryside, the arrest or exile of the senior leaders 
(including Haj Amin al-Husseini, who eventually wound up in Nazi 
Germany), lack of cohesion in the revolt’s organization and leader- 
ship, and mounting British pressure. Nevertheless, the revolt had 
profound consequences for the mandate and the Arab and Zionist 
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camps. The intensity of the uprising stunned British officials in 
Jerusalem and London and led the government to send a commis- 
sion chaired by Lord William Robert Peel to Palestine in late 1936. 
The Peel Commission Report, which appeared in July 1937, pro- 
posed the partition of Palestine into a Jewish area and a much larger 
Arab area. This marked the first time that partition had been pro- 
posed as a solution to the Palestine issue. The violence subsided for 
a time—nearly a year—as the Peel Commission did its work. But 
both sides essentially rejected the proposal, and fighting ramped up 
considerably in the fall of 1937. The British eventually backed away 
from the Peel Commission proposals in the face of opposition from 
both Arabs and Jews. 

More shocking for Palestinian Jews was the implementation of 
the British government White Paper of May 1939, which restricted 
Jewish immigration and land purchases over the next 5 years and 
promised an independent Palestinian Arab state in 10 years if the 
rights of the Jewish community were protected. From the Jewish 
perspective, the White Paper represented a surrender to Arab vio- 
lence and intimidation. It also closed Palestine to European Jews at 
a time when anti-Jewish violence in Germany and Eastern Europe 
was intensifying. Indeed, the measure permanently damaged rela- 
tions between Britain and the Jews in Palestine. 

The worst damage, however, was to Palestinian Arabs. Although 
the Great Revolt gained a permanent place in Arab nationalist 
mythology, in the short term the Arabs were left with the conse- 
quences of a failed revolt. Most of the political leadership was in 
prison, exiled, or had left politics disgusted and disillusioned. The 
end of the revolt relieved many Palestinian Arabs who could now 
resume their normal lives and recoup some of their economic 
losses. Even so, blood feuds between families that had supported 
the uprising and those that had opposed it were to disrupt society 
and paralyze political life for years. The Palestinians had to depend 
on the Arab states in the region with baneful consequences, leading 
up to the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949). 

The Arab Revolt spontaneously unraveled throughout 1939 so 
that by year’s end clashes and armed violence had largely ended. 
Nevertheless, the casualty figures were grim indeed. 

It is estimated that some 5,000 Arabs, 400 Jews, and 200 British 
soldiers and officials died in the uprising. And despite the summon- 
ing of 20,000 additional British troops and as many as 15,000 
Haganah fighters, it took the better part of three years to conquer 
the revolt. 

The overall legacy of the Arab Revolt, then, was the further poi- 
soning of relations between Arabs and Jews and the further alien- 
ation of the British from both communities. The revolt also led to 
the separation of the Arab and Jewish economies, which had previ- 
ously been somewhat integrated. This would burden Palestinian 
Arabs with poverty, high unemployment, and homelessness for the 
succeeding two generations. The divisions among Arab, Jew, and 
Briton remained largely dormant during World War II, but they 
would resurface with even more violence in the postwar years. 
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Arab Riots, Jerusalem 
Start Date: April 4, 1920 
End Date: April 6, 1920 


By early 1920, relations between Arabs and Jews in Palestine had 
grown extraordinarily tense. In February 1920, Arab raiders attacked 
the Jewish settlements of Metulla and Tel Hai in the extreme north 
along the Palestine-Lebanese border. Among those killed at Tel Hai 
was Joseph Trumpeldor, a Zionist hero who had led the Zion Mule 
Corps in World War I. His death sent a shock wave through the 
Jewish community in Palestine. World Zionist Organization (WZO) 
president Chaim Weizmann warned British Mandate authorities 
that even worse trouble was brewing. The next month, in March 
1920, the Syrian National Congress defied French authorities and 
offered Prince Faisal the throne of Syria, to include Palestine. 

This was also the period of the Arab Festival of Nebi Musa, when 
devout Arabs traveled on the Jericho Road to make a pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Moses, a Muslim as well as Jewish patriarch. On April 
4, a large number of these pilgrims gathered in Jerusalem to hear 
speeches by agitators who were promoting Faisal. Their apparent 
intention was to influence Allied deliberations over the determina- 
tion of League of Nations mandates. 

The crowd soon became unruly and was joined by Arab police. 
The rioters began attacking Jews, injuring some 160. Synagogues 
were also burned, and Jewish property was destroyed. Only after 
some three hours of rioting did the British police arrive and quell 
the disturbances, arresting some of the instigators. The next morn- 
ing, however, British authorities released those they had arrested, 
and the attacks resumed and continued during the next two days 
until order was finally restored. By then, 6 Arabs and Jews had been 
killed, and the total of wounded had risen to several hundred. 

Although British authorities dismissed the Arab mayor of 
Jerusalem and handed outstiffprison sentences to several of the insti- 
gators, the vast majority of those involved received only light sen- 
tences or went unpunished. At the same time, the British sentenced 
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British soldiers in Jerusalem during the Arab riots of 1920. (Library of Congress) 





Vladimir Jabotinsky and several associates, who had organized a 
Jewish self-defense group during the riots, to 15-year prison terms. 

The riots came as a great shock to the Jews, and the event and 
reaction to the disparity in sentences handed down by the author- 
ities led to an official court of inquiry. The officers of the British 
military administration insisted that Zionist provocation was 
responsible for the rioting, while Jews accused the mandatory gov- 
ernment of complicity and of doing little to halt the rioting once it 
had begun. Weizmann sent a telegram to British prime minister 
David Lloyd George in which he blamed the rioting on “poisonous 
agitation” and “inflammatory speeches” that the authorities had 
allowed to continue. Colonel Richard Meinertzhagen, chief British 
intelligence officer in Cairo, astonished his superiors by fully sup- 
porting the Jewish charges. The reaction to this was profound. The 
British military administration in Palestine was sufficiently com- 
promised so that on April 29, less than a week after the Supreme 
Allied Council had assigned the Palestine mandate to Britain, the 
London government announced that the military administration in 
Palestine would be dissolved in favor of a civilian authority. This 
event also convinced Jews in Palestine of the necessity of forming a 
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self-defense organization, the Haganah, ready to fight for Jewish 
Palestine. 
SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Arab Socialism 
A sociopolitical philosophy that swept several Arab nations after 
World War IL. Arab socialism is actually a conglomeration of nation- 
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alism, socialism, and Arabism and reached its zenith of influence 
in the 1950s and 1960s. Socialism, which dates back to the 19th cen- 
tury, adheres to economic collectivism in which the means of pro- 
duction are owned en masse by the population or by the state, which 
represents the population. There are many permutations of social- 
ism. They range from the rigid command-style socialism of the 
Soviet Union under Joseph Stalin to the so-called market socialism 
popular in Western Europe that mixes capitalist market economies 
with socialist redistributive government policies. Arabism is an out- 
look that envisions a formal union of Arab nations or greater unity 
of Arab peoples. The philosophy was secular in the sense that it 
attracted and invited both Arab Christians and Arab Muslims. Many 
who supported Pan-Arabism were not anti-Western. Adherents of 
Arabism believed that all Arabs belonged to a single Arab nation 
and through unity could reform Arab society. Indeed, the Baath 
Party used the slogan “one Arab nation with an internal mission.” 

In the early 1940s Michel Aflaq, the Syrian cofounder of the 
Baath Party, discussed both socialism and Arabism. His ideas were 
mirrored and taken in a different direction by Egyptian leader 
Gamal Abdel Nasser as a component of Nasserism and by others, 
such as Libyan leader Muammar Qaddafi. Aflaq’s ideas were anti- 
imperialist but not Marxist, as they upheld rights to property and 
inheritance yet called for a new social order and an end to class 
conflict. 
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Several movements in the Arab world after 1945 included ele- 
ments of Arab socialism within their platforms. The first was the 
Baath or Renaissance Party founded in 1943. Another important 
Syrian group under Akram Hawrani formed as a propeasant and 
proland reform movement. It became the Arab Socialist Party in 
1950 and had a following of about 10,000 members. Four political 
coups occurred during the next few years, and at first Hawrani 
influenced Adib al-Shishakli, the ruler of Syria, to institute land 
reform. However, when al-Shishakli banned the Arab Socialist 
Party, Hawrani left for Lebanon and agreed to a merger with the 
Baath Party of Aflaq. Baathism had already spread to other nations 
in the Middle East after the end of World War II. Adherents to the 
Baath ideology of freedom, Arab unity, and socialism sought Arab 
solidarity and, ideally, Pan-Arab union. The socialism they pro- 
posed was the destruction of feudalism, particularly the domina- 
tion of large landowners, and state management of the economy 
and business to promote equity. This was in many ways unlike clas- 
sical socialist economic principles, which built on the role of the 
proletariat more than the peasantry. The Baath Party became most 
prominent in Syria under President Hafez al-Assad, who ruled Syria 
under its banner from 1970 until 2000, at which time his son Bashar 
al-Assad assumed control. 

Upon al-Assad’s 1970 political ascendancy, he immediately en- 
gaged his nation in land reform. Baathism was also quite successful 





Arab students occupying the Syrian embassy in London in January 1963. Their slogan reads “Our Aims: Unity, Liberty, and Socialism.” (Getty Images) 
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under the regime of Iraqi president Saddam Hussein, who took the 
reins of power of Iraq in 1979 and held them until the Iraq War of 
2003. Even before Hussein seized power, land reform had been 
carried out by the Baathists in 1970. It is important to point out, 
however, that Baathism and Arab socialism under al-Assad and 
Hussein were more about the stability of the state under one-man 
rule than the realization of the Baath Party’s ultimate goals. Indeed, 
some felt that the application of Arab socialism in their countries 
was fascistic. 

Baathism was also rooted in secularism but not atheism. Aflaq 
explicitly recognized the Islamic basis of identity in the region, 
which he felt had created a bond of culture even with non-Muslims. 
However, the later rise of Islamist, or fundamentalist, doctrines was 
anathema to the Baath Party in which all Syrians (or all Iraqis) were 
supposed to be equal, whether Alawis, Sunni Muslims, Ismaili 
Muslims, or Christians. Indeed, the mutual hatred and political 
propaganda between Iran and Iraq, which spawned the Iran-Iraq 
War (1980-1988), came about because of the sharp political and 
ideological differences in the two countries, with the Iranian lead- 
ership insisting that Iraqi Baath leader Hussein was godless and 
anti-Islamic. Hussein for his part called the Shiites of Iraq and Iran 
shu’ubi (meaning “partisan” or “sectarian”), a historical reference 
to a literary Persian anti-Arab movement, and said they eroded 
Arab and Iraqi unity. 

The second major movement under the rubric of Arab socialism 
can be seen in the rule of Egyptian president Nasser (1952-1970). 
Sometimes known as Nasserism, socialism in Egypt had a distinc- 
tive Pan-Arab component to it as well as a healthy disregard for for- 
eign-owned enterprises, which Nasser saw as little more than a 
continuation of European colonialism. There had been many dis- 
cussions of land reform even prior to the 1952 revolution. Nasser 
and the Free Officers had not thoroughly explored the implications 
of applying socialist policies in Egypt, but in order to assist the 
common man they did institute a weak land reform program and 
then later a more aggressive one. These more intrusive measures 
came after the failure of the United Arab Republic (UAR), the brief 
union with Syria, and even these were very haphazard. In some 
cases the old landlords found ways to retain their power, and in 
other areas newer groups managed to acquire holdings. Nasser 
began implementing other socialist reforms in 1961: the national- 
ization of nearly all major industrial and financial concerns and the 
sequestration of large businesses. Those with foreign passports— 
Italians, Greeks, Maltese, and Levantine Arabs, many of whom had 
lived for some time in Egypt and were considered mutamasirun 
(would-be Egyptians)—sold their holdings or saw them seized. On 
the political side, in 1962 the Arab Socialist Union was declared the 
sole legitimate party in Egypt. In fact, itwas nota true political party 
in the sense of being independent of the government but was rather 
a mass party. By the late 1960s, the Arab Nationalist Union, which 
morphed into the National Democratic Party in the mid-1970s, held 
a monopoly of power in Egypt that was to long outlast Nasser. 
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What set Arab socialism apart from earlier European socialism 
was its rationale that Arab identity was the basis of nationhood. 
Hence, private property could not be abolished, but exploitation 
should be. And although vestiges of the old order, such as nomadism 
and tribalism, were to be abolished, those who adhered to such 
lifestyles would not be forced into submission if doing so meant the 
undermining of Arab identity. Indeed, the maintenance ofa distinct 
Arab identity was paramount to all other Arab socialist principles. 

Arab socialists eschewed classic Marxian doctrines that called 
for atheism. Instead, they viewed Islam as animportant component 
of any new society in which an Arab brand of socialism had taken 
root. Careful to keep religion and government distinct and ever 
wary of fundamentalism, Arab socialists nevertheless believed that 
popular support for religion and spiritualism had become a part of 
the national identity. 

Arab socialism has been on the decline since the late 1960s. First, 
the stinging Arab loss in the 1967 Six-Day War tarnished the repu- 
tations of Pan-Arabists and Arab socialists, particularly Nasser. 
Second, in Syria and Iraq in the 1970s, Baathism had come to stand 
more for authoritarianism and poorly enacted state management 
and not the freedom or true socialism that the party had proposed. 
And the heavy-handed rule of tyrannical leaders such as Hussein 
and al-Assad did nothing to change this view. Third, since the mid- 
1970s some of the socialist policies have been undone in Egypt and 
Iraq, and Syria has tried to embark on more free-market economic 
policies. Indeed, in Egypt many of the nationalizations of the 1950s 
and 1960s have been partly reversed through privatization. In Iraq, 
Baathist economic policies came under severe strain as a result of 
eight years of war with Iran and the Persian Gulf War (1991) and its 
aftermath. After the Anglo-American invasion of Iraq in 2003, the 
Baath Party was banned altogether. While there are still many 
proponents of Arab socialism, it remains to be seen whether the 
movement will ever again enjoy the prominence it once had in the 
Middle East. 
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Arabah 


Long, narrow plain. Known to the Jews as the Arabah or Arava 
and to Arabs as the Wadi Araba, the plain forms part of the Negev 
Desert. It is 103 miles long by about 10 miles wide and runs north 
to south from the Dead Sea to the Gulf of Aqaba. The border between 
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Prefabricated concrete houses line a path in Kibbutz Ktura on the Arabah Plain, January 1975. (Sa’ar Ya’acov/Israeli Government Press Office) 





Israel to the west and Jordan to the east runs through the middle of 
the Arabah. The Arabah is arid throughout. It begins at the Dead 
Sea in salt swamps at 1,373 feet below sea level (the lowest point on 
Earth), rising sharply for about 9 miles. From this point it gently 
rises to an elevation of 755 feet above sea level, the watershed 
between the Dead Sea and the Red Sea. From this point south for 
about 48 miles, it is essentially slowly descending salt flats. 

Much of the Arabah is gravel and sand. The road to Eilat runs 
along its western border. Some springs provide water for settle- 
ments at Eilat. Principal mineral deposits of the Arabah consist of 
phosphates and copper, the latter once worked by miners under 
King Solomon. 

The Arabah is essentially hot and dry. Temperatures can reach 
125 degrees Fahrenheit. Although there is some dewfall at night, 
generally evaporation exceeds precipitation. Despite its desolate 
nature, the Arabah has been sparsely inhabited, made possible by 
winter flooding from the nearby hills. 

Archaeological remains of settlements have been discovered 
that date to the 13th century BC. An important caravan route ran 
through the Arabah between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. 
In biblical times the Arabah was the home of the Edomites. 

In 1938, the kibbutz Bet Arava was established near the Dead 
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Sea. Here, successful experiments were carried out in leaching salt 
from the soil and growing fruit and vegetables. This kibbutz, which 
grew to 30 acres under cultivation, was destroyed by the Arab Legion 
in 1947. New settlements were established by the 1960s. These pro- 
duce fruit and vegetables. While there are a few Jewish settlements 
on the Israeli side of the Arabah, there are almost none on the Jor- 
danian side. Israel’s Timna National Park preserves prehistoric rock 
carvings and the ancient copper mines. Plans have been discussed 
for a joint Israeli-Jordanian project to pipe in water from the Red 
Sea by means ofa tunnel. Because much of the Arabah is below sea 
level, the water could be easily desalinated with energy input. 
SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Arafat, Yasser 
Born: August 24, 1929 
Died: November 11, 2004 


Palestinian nationalist and leader of the Palestine Liberation Organ- 
ization (PLO) for 36 years (1969-2004). Yasser Arafat, officially 
named Mohammed Abdel Raouf Arafat al-Qudwa al-Husseini, was 
born on August 24, 1929. Arafat always stated that he was born in 
Jerusalem, but Israeli officials began to claim in the 1970s that he 
was born in Cairo to discredit him. There is also some dispute about 
his date of birth, which is occasionally given as August 4, 1929. He 
went by the name Yasser as a child. 

Arafat’s father was a Palestinian Egyptian textile merchant. Nei- 
ther Arafat nor his siblings were close to their father. His mother, 
Zahwa, also a Palestinian, was a member of a family that had lived 
in Jerusalem for generations. She died when Arafat was five years 
old, and he then lived with his mother’s brother in Jerusalem. Arafat 
vividly remembered British soldiers invading his uncle’s house one 
night, destroying possessions and beating its residents. When Arafat 
was nine years old his father brought him back to Cairo, where his 
older sister raised him. 

As a teenager in Cairo, Arafat became involved in smuggling 
arms to Palestine to aid those struggling against both the British 
authorities and the Jews living there. He attended the University 
of Fuad I (later Cairo University) in Cairo but left to fight in Gaza 
against Israel in the Israeli War of Independence of 1948-1949. 
When the Arabs lost the war and Israel was firmly established, 
Arafat was inconsolable. He briefly attended the University of Texas 
but then returned to Cairo University to study engineering. He 
spent most of his time with fellow Palestinian students spreading 
his hopes for a free Palestinian state. 

Arafat became president of the Union of Palestinian Students, 
holding that position from 1952 to 1956. He joined the Muslim 
Brotherhood in 1952. He finally graduated from college in 1956 and 
spent a short time working in Egypt. During the 1956 Suez Crisis 
he served as a second lieutenant in the Egyptian Army. In 1957 he 
moved to Kuwait, where he worked as an engineer and formed his 
own contracting company. 

In 1958 Arafat founded the Fatah organization, an underground 
guerrilla group dedicated to the liberation of Palestine. In 1964 he 
quit his job and moved to Jordan to devote all his energies to the 
promotion of Palestinian nationhood and to organize raids into 
Israel. The PLO was founded that same year. 

In 1968, the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) attacked Fatah at the 
small Jordanian village of Al Karameh. The Palestinians eventually 
forced the Israelis back, and Arafat’s face appeared on the cover of 
Time magazine as the leader of the Palestinian movement. In con- 
sequence, Palestinians embraced Fatah, and Arafat became a 
national hero. He was appointed chairman of the PLO the next year 
and within four years controlled both the military (the Palestine Lib- 
eration Army, or PLA) and political branches of the organization. 
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Until his death in November 2004, Yasser Arafat was the leader of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) and the Palestinian 
Autonomous Region in the Gaza Strip and West Bank city of Jericho. 
(Bernard Bisson/Corbis Sygma) 





By 1970, Palestinians had assembled a well-organized unofficial 
state within Jordan. However, King Hussein of Jordan deemed them 
a threat to security and sent his army to evict them. Arafat enlisted 
the aid of Syria, while Jordan called on the United States for assis- 
tance. On September 24, 1970, the PLO agreed to a cease-fire and 
agreed to leave Jordan. Arafat moved the organization to Lebanon, 
which had a weak government that was not likely to restrict the 
PLO’s operations. The PLO soon began launching occasional attacks 
across the Israeli border. 

Arafat did not approve of overseas attacks because they gave the 
PLO a bad image abroad. He publicly dissociated the group from 
Black September, the organization that killed 11 Israeli athletes at 
the 1972 Munich Olympics, although there is now evidence of his 
involvement. In 1974 he limited the PLO’s attacks to Israel, the Gaza 
Strip, and the West Bank. Although Israel claimed that Arafat was 
responsible for the numerous terrorist attacks that occurred within 
the country during the 1970s, he denied responsibility. In 1974 
he spoke before the United Nations (UN) General Assembly as the 
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representative of the Palestinian people and condemned Zionism 
but offered peace, which won him praise from the international 
community. 

During the Lebanese Civil War, the PLO initially sided with the 
Lebanese National Front against the Lebanese forces, who were 
supported by Israel and backed by Defense Minister Ariel Sharon. 
As such, when Israeli forces invaded southern Lebanon, the PLO 
ended up fighting against the Israelis and then the Syrian militia 
group Amal. Thousands of Palestinians, many of them civilians, 
were killed during the struggle, and the PLO was forced to leave 
Lebanon in 1982 and relocate to Tunisia, where it remained until 
1993. 

During the 1980s, Iraq and Saudi Arabia donated millions of 
dollars to Arafat to help him rebuild the PLO. Arafat approved the 
First Intifada (1987) against Israel. In 1988, Palestinians declared 
Palestinian statehood at a meeting in Algiers. Arafat then an- 
nounced that the Palestinians would renounce terrorism and rec- 
ognize the State of Israel. The Palestinian National Council elected 
Arafat president of this new, unrecognized state in 1989. 

Arafat and the Israelis conducted peace negotiations at the 
Madrid Conference in 1991. Although negotiations were temporar- 
ily set back when the PLO supported Iraq in the 1991 Persian Gulf 


U.S. president Bill Clinton (center) leads Israeli prime minister Ehud 
Barak (left) and Palestinian Authority (PA) chairman Yasser Arafat 
(right) through Camp David in 2000. (Avi Ohayon/Israeli Government 
Press Office) 
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War, over the next two years the two parties held a number of secret 
discussions. These negotiations led to the 1993 Oslo Peace Accords 
in which Israel agreed to Palestinian self-rule in the Gaza Strip and 
the West Bank. Arafat also officially recognized the existence of the 
State of Israel. Despite the condemnation of many Palestinian 
nationalists who viewed Arafat’s moves as a sell-out, the peace 
process appeared to be moving in a positive direction in the mid- 
1990s. Israeli troops withdrew from the Gaza Strip and Jericho in 
May 1994. Arafat was elected leader of the new Palestinian Author- 
ity (PA) in January 1996 with 88 percent of the vote in elections that 
were by all accounts free and fair (but with severely limited com- 
petition because Hamas and other opposition groups refused to 
participate). 

Later that same year, Benjamin Netanyahu of the Likud Party 
became prime minister of Israel, and the peace process began to 
unravel. Netanyahu, a hard-line conservative, condemned terror- 
ism and blamed Palestinians for numerous suicide bombings against 
Israeli citizens. He also did not trust Arafat, who he charged was 
supporting terrorists. Arafat continued negotiations with the Israelis 
into 2000. That July, with Ehud Barak having replaced Netanyahu 
as Israeli prime minister, Arafat traveled to the United States to 
meet with Barak and President Bill Clinton at the Camp David 
Summit. Despite generous concessions by Barak, Arafat refused to 
compromise, and a major chance at peace was lost. 

On the collapse of the peace process, the Second (al-Aqsa) 
Intifada began. From the beginning of the Second Intifada in 2000, 
Arafat was a besieged man who appeared to be losing influence and 
control within the Palestinian and larger Arab communities. His 
inability or unwillingness to stop Palestinian terrorist attacks 
against Israel resulted in his virtual captivity at his Ramallah head- 
quarters from 2002. In declining health by 2004, the PLO leader was 
beginning to look increasingly like a man past his time. 

Flown to France for medical treatment, Arafat died on Novem- 
ber 11, 2004, at Percy Military Hospital outside Paris, France. Fora 
time, there were much intrigue and conspiratorial conjecture con- 
cerning his mysterious illness and death. Rumors persist that he 
was assassinated by poisoning, although it is equally likely that 
he succumbed to unintentional food poisoning. He is buried at his 
former headquarters in the city of Ramallah. 

Amy Hackney BLACKWELL 
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Archaeological Sites and Projects 

The territory that has served as the battleground of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict is also one of the world’s principal venues of archaeological 
excavation and research. The region formed a pathway for the dif- 
fusion of the human race from Africa and has yielded crucial evi- 
dence on the evolution of Neanderthals and modern humans and 
relations between them. As the bridge between North Africa and 
West Asia, it was also the site of cultural exchange and military 
struggle between the great ancient civilizations of Egypt and Meso- 
potamia. Above all, however, its archaeological fame and influence 
on the evolution of the discipline derive from its connection with 
the traditions of the three monotheistic peoples: Jews, Muslims, and 
Christians. 

In the archaeological realm as in the political, the region has 
therefore been the subject of greater international scrutiny, press 
coverage, and popular interest than any other area of comparable 
size. Not surprisingly, it has often been hard to disentangle the two. 
Both Jews and Palestinians have based their claims to sovereignty 
on their historical presence on the land, the evidence for which has 
been archaeological as well as textual. As a result, both the findings 
and the nature of the discipline itself have become a zone of con- 
tention in the Arab-Israeli conflict. In recent years, however, archae- 
ology has begun to engender cooperation as well. 

The common assertion that Israel is the country with the great- 
est enthusiasm for archaeology, which forms a central part of its civil 
religion, contains elements of truth, but this needs to be qualified. 
Archaeology there came to mean not just excavation of specific arti- 
facts and monuments but the entire culture of the ancient national 
past and values ascribed to it. To reduce Israeli archaeology to a 
simple extension of nationalism or to treat even that national 
dimension monolithically would, however, be to ignore the com- 
plexity of its social functions as well as its scientific achievements. 

Although the physical remains of ancient civilization in the Holy 
Land had long attracted the interest of pilgrims and antiquarian 
scholars, archaeology there arose only in the 19th century in the 
form of biblical archaeology, the quest for physical and scientific 
evidence to reinforce a Christian faith under challenge from the new 
biblical higher criticism, which questioned the unity and historicity 
of the sacred texts, and from materialistic theories such as Darwin- 
ism. At the same time, archaeological exploration provided West- 
ern powers with cultural legitimacy and a physical foothold in a 
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volatile region as the grip of the Ottoman Empire weakened in the 
late 1800s. 

Given the rudimentary state of knowledge, much of the early 
work was topographical. American theologian Edward Robinson 
attempted to match biblical names with contemporary sites (in 1838 
and 1852). Of particular importance were the undertakings spon- 
sored by the British Palestine Exploration Fund (PEF), founded in 
1865 and still active today: for example, Charles Warren’s pioneer- 
ing excavations around the Temple Mount (1867-1870) and the 
great Survey of Western Palestine (1871-1878). 

A crucial problem was the inability to date archaeological finds 
precisely in the absence of corroborating inscriptions. The Egyptolo- 
gist Flinders Petrie introduced scientific excavation at Tall al-Hasi 
(1890), identifying ceramic remains—the most common artifacts— 
according to the strata in which they lay and in relation to finds from 
other sites. In the generation prior to World War I, Western scholars 
applied new methods, albeit imperfectly, in major digs at biblical 
sites such as Gezer, Megiddo (the origin of Armageddon), Jericho, 
Samaria, and the Galilean synagogues and established archaeolog- 
ical institutions such as the American School of Oriental Research 
(ASOR), founded in 1900, that continue to shape the field. 

During the British Mandate for Palestine archaeology flourished, 
growing both more ambitious and rigorous under the supervision 
ofanew Department of Antiquities. Greater external support enabled 
extended undertakings such as the excavation of Megiddo by the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago (1925-1939). The 
emphasis on biblical sites was typical of American researchers, 
whether secular or religious, but other major projects of the era 
involved prehistoric, Byzantine, and Crusader remains. The impos- 
ing Palestine Archaeological Museum (Rockefeller Museum, erected 
in 1938) in Jerusalem embodied the new importance of the field. 

A specifically Jewish and Zionist archaeology arose only grad- 
ually, and the first such dig occurred in 1920. It defined itself 
in contrast to the foreign endeavors, although its focus and its 
organizations—notably, the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society 
(founded in 1920) and Hebrew University (founded in 1925)—and 
accompanying publications, many in Hebrew, were secular and 
modern, interested in biblical history but not religious truth. Archae- 
ology not only underscored the claim to the land but also forged 
a common identity, capable of transcending the Diasporic expe- 
rience by reconnecting Jews to the normality and dignity of past 
sovereignty. The few Jewish archaeologists generally operated ona 
modest scale, but excavations such as those at the Bet Alfa syna- 
gogue, with its representational Byzantine-era mosaics (begun in 
1929), and the catacombs of Bet She’arim (excavated from 1936 
to 1939) fired the public imagination, contributing to the centrality 
of archaeology as an element of national identity during the two 
decades on either side of independence. 

The new Israeli state immediately created its own Department 
of Antiquities that took over from its predecessor, although the 
records of the latter remained in the Rockefeller Museum in Jordan- 
ian hands. Along with the Hebrew University and other interested 
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Young people gaze at a model of Massada in the Israel Museum in Jerusalem, January 12, 1972. The museum is the nation’s largest and includes one of the 
world’s largest collections of biblical artifacts and Judaica. (Fritz Cohen/Israeli Government Press Office) 





entities, the Department of Antiquities oversaw all archaeological 
endeavors. The department was first part of the Ministry of Labor 
and Construction and then became part of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Culture before acquiring independent status as the Israel 
Antiquities Authority in 1990. 

The national hobby (as commentators invariably characterize 
it) manifested itselfin television quiz shows, hiking and exploration 
(the Zionist doctrine of knowledge of the land), amateur collecting 
(often illicit), and volunteerism on digs. The attempt to introduce 
national epochal designations (e.g., Patriarchal) was short-lived, 
but archaeology figured prominently on Israeli coins, stamps, and 
travel posters. Indeed, the symbol of the state itself is not the mod- 
ern Star of David but rather the menorah from the Temple of 
Jerusalem, one of the greatest lost archaeological objects. 

A few oft-cited discoveries or undertakings captured the head- 
lines and lasting attention. They include Eleazar Sukenik’s pur- 
chase of portions of the Dead Sea scrolls on the eve of partition in 
1947 and the high-profile excavations led by his son, Yigal Yadin, 
digs at Hazor (said to have been destroyed by Joshua and rebuilt by 
Solomon) in 1955-1958 and 1968, and the Judean Caves (1960- 
1961) and Masada (1963-1965), both sites associated with the revolts 
against Rome. The evolution of Masada as the ultimate symbol of 
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national and military determination—from Isaac Lamdan’s 1920s 
poem to Yadin’s ritual swearing-in of the armored corps on the 
site—is well known. 

The 1967 Six-Day War both simplified and complicated archae- 
ological affairs. The territories and collections of the former British 
Mandate were reunited. Israeli archaeologists suddenly had access 
to the scenes of the biblical narrative: Judea and Samaria (the West 
Bank) and the Sinai. Excavations in East Jerusalem revealed the 
topography of the ancient city, the architecture of Herod’s Temple, 
and major structures dating from Byzantine, early Muslim Arab, 
and Crusader rule. The first systematic surveys of the West Bank 
began revising the picture of early Israelite life. 

Paradoxically, at this time of greatest opportunity archaeology 
began to lose its centrality. It was no longer as compelling a source 
of legitimacy in a militarily strong state in which new generations 
could take their identity for granted. Originally a unifying force 
allowing the secular majority to identify with the Bible as history, 
archaeology now became a divisive one. Right-wing settlers ap- 
propriated it to advance their religious-nationalistic agenda. The 
ultraorthodox Jews became increasingly obstructionist, protesting 
supposed disturbance of human remains in order to flex their 
muscles in the ongoing struggle between religion and secularism. The 
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Caves near the ancient settlement of Qumran in the West Bank, where the Dead Sea Scrolls were discovered. (iStockPhoto.com) 





shift is also reflected in attendance at annual archaeological con- 
ventions. In the 1960s, enthusiastic amateurs greatly outnumbered 
professionals. Today, the proportions are reversed. 

Although the early Israeli archaeological profession, like its 
counterparts elsewhere, quite logically concentrated on the national 
past (not always subtly), it never did so exclusively, and the vari- 
ety of projects and discourse has markedly increased. The vast 
majority of excavation permits do not involve biblical/Jewish sites. 
Now prehistoric archaeologists outnumber the biblical at Hebrew 
University. 

Even where interest had colored the choice of project or inter- 
pretation, it was the robustness of the original data that permitted 
revision by new generations of more sophisticated and critical 
researchers. Scholars have questioned not just Josephus’s account 
of mass suicide at Masada but also the circumstances that led their 
predecessors to accept it despite contradictory archaeological evi- 
dence. Even more important has been the thoroughgoing reexam- 
ination of biblical history. 

Biblical archaeology, which dominated American scholarship 
during the heyday of the Israeli archaeology cult, was largely the 
creation of William Foxwell Albright, director of ASOR and profes- 
sor of Semitic languages at Johns Hopkins University. He combined 
an exceptional command of Near Eastern cultures with new archae- 
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ological rigor in his quest to harmonize Scripture and history. The 
underlying historical truth of the Hebrew Bible was to support the 
higher truth of Christianity. Although Albright’s long-dominant 
ceramic classification schemas and chronologies have been dis- 
carded, the method that he perfected, entailing the thoroughgoing 
integration of written and material evidence (texts and realia), 
transcended the limitations of both his findings and his ideology. 

By the last third of the 20th century, archaeology had become 
more professional, technologically advanced, and interdiscipli- 
nary. Scholars more scrupulously separated faith and politics from 
science, even through more neutral or universalizing terminology. 
Thus, “Syro-Palestinian archeology” replaced “biblical archaeology,” 
while “Middle Bronze Age” replaced “Patriarchal Age.” 

Until then, the picture of ancient Israel had still seemed fairly 
clear and familiar. Most mainstream theologians, biblical scholars, 
and archaeologists alike accepted some form of the German docu- 
mentary hypothesis. That is, they recognized the Bible as the prod- 
uct of multiple human hands, assembled gradually, well after the 
events described. They understood it to be a mixture of history, 
literary adaptation, and myth, but most did not question the essen- 
tial historicity of the narrative. Thus, we have the Patriarchs (18th 
century BC), Exodus and the conquest of Canaan (13th century BC), 
the creation of the monarchy (ca. 1010 BC), and the divided monar- 
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chy (Israel, Judah) and its destruction by the Babylonians (ca. 930- 
586 BC). 

Because archaeological findings had confirmed many aspects of 
the biblical accounts, the assumption was that increased excavation 
and ever more refined methods of interpretation would close the 
gaps. When the gaps persisted, archaeology rather than supporting 
the Bible came to pose the greatest challenge to it. The episodes at 
the heart of debate are central to Jewish identity and history. 

Whereas an absence of archaeological evidence for the lives of 
the nomadic Patriarchs was understandable, it was more problem- 
atic in the case of the public and dramatic events that followed. 
Although the presence of Semitic migrants or warriors in Egypt is 
documented, the telltale support for elements of the Exodus story 
is difficult to reconcile with the traditional dating. The belief in the 
enslavement and flight ofan entire people cannot be sustained. The 
same holds for the Conquest narrative. Although a few cities men- 
tioned display suggestive signs of violent destruction, others have 
none, and some—such as Jericho—were not even inhabited at the 
time. 

The Late Bronze Age was, however, a period of upheaval around 
the Mediterranean, and new settlements sprang up in the Canaanite 
central hills region (including the West Bank) in the early Iron Age. 
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Archaeologists developed several ultimately unpersuasive alterna- 
tives to the theory of wholesale invasion by a foreign people: a lim- 
ited conquest, gradual settlement by peaceful infiltration, and a 
rebellion in which a new social group came to power. The consensus 
arising from the West Bank surveys and comparable data is that the 
Israelites were in fact Canaanites whose identity coalesced gradu- 
ally from an amalgam of experiences and backgrounds (so-called 
indigenous origin and symbiosis models). 

Scholars have long recognized that the biblical description of a 
vast Israelite empire stretching from the Euphrates to Egypt was 
hyperbole, but they remain sharply divided on the exact nature and 
extent of the realms of David and Solomon. The only consensus is 
that the monarchy was undoubtedly far more modest. Many archae- 
ologists describe David and Solomon as regional chieftains rather 
than grand kings. A few question whether the monarchy was ever 
united. The 1993 discovery of the ninth-century BC Tel Dan inscrip- 
tion convinced all but the most diehard revisionists that David was 
ahistorical figure, but it cannot tell us more. The discovery in 2005 
of a massive ancient structure in Jerusalem has not resolved the 
issue, either. The excavator confidently asserted it to be the long- 
sought palace of David, whereas other respected archaeologists 
deemed it more recent. 





Ruins of an ancient synagogue at Bar’am in Upper Galilee, Israel. (Corel) 
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Given the paucity and ambiguity of evidence, researchers have 
taken up positions along a spectrum of opinions regarding the 
historicity of the Bible. Diametrically opposed to the beleaguered 
traditionalists are the increasingly influential revisionists—or, as 
their detractors have come to call them, biblical minimalists— 
associated in particular with the Copenhagen and Sheffield Schools 
(e.g., Thomas Thompson, Niels Peter Lemche, and Philip R. Davies). 
In their view, the Bible was written no earlier than during the Per- 
sian or even Hellenistic periods and is a self-referential fictitious 
work devoid of historical value. Scholars of biblical texts, they claim 
support from the new archaeology. 

Most archaeologists occupy a broad middle ground. Two con- 
tending perspectives have commanded particular attention. Israel 
Finkelstein of Tel Aviv University, who codirects the new excava- 
tions at Megiddo and who conducted pioneering surveys of Iron 
Age settlements on the West Bank, proposes a provocative low 
chronology that shifts dates closer to the present. He and Neil Sil- 
berman interpret the Torah and Deuteronomistic history as literary 
creations of the seventh century, which, by depicting a glorious past 
and common identity, furthered the attempt of King Josiah of Judah 
to unite the two kingdoms. Perhaps still more representative of the 
majority of practitioners is William Dever, who directed excava- 
tions at the Canaanite city of Gezer during 1966-1971. One of the 
pioneering critics of Albright’s theological and harmonizing 
approach, Dever contributed greatly to the newer, more skeptical 
attitude toward early biblical narratives. Nonetheless, he adheres to 
the more traditional chronology and insists that the Hebrew Bible 
remains a more concretely historical document. He believed that 
even the obviously fictionalized accounts draw upon older sources 
and can, in conjunction with archaeological data, shed light on the 
events they describe, not merely on the later world of their authors. 

The most contentious issue is ultimately ethnicity. The debates 
turn on the interpretation of ambiguous and technical evidence, 
ranging from settlement plans and grain storage practices to pot- 
tery forms and decoration. The stakes of the debate, however, are 
high. If the Israelites were originally just Canaanites, then why, 
when, or to what extent can we speak ofa distinct identity? It is here 
that politics has entered the picture. 

The views of the minimalists and the new survey data figure 
prominently in the leitmotif ofa nascent Palestinian archaeological 
narrative. The essence is reflected in the title of biblical scholar 
Keith Whitelam’s The Invention of Ancient Israel: The Silencing of 
Palestinian History (1996). He argues that biased Western scholar- 
ship and Zionist doctrine and archaeology created out of Canaan- 
ites a mythical biblical Israel whose history needs to be moved from 
the center to the margins of a discourse rewritten as the history of 
ancient Palestinians. More recently, in Facts on the Ground: Archae- 
ological Practice and Territorial Self-Fashioning in Israeli Society 
(2002), anthropologist Nadia Abu El-Haj portrayed Israeli archae- 
ological culture as a colonial form of knowledge in the service of 
asettler-state bent on shaping public consciousness and the land- 
scape to the needs of Zionism. Her avowedly postmodern and non- 
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polemical approach helped the book win plaudits for its exploration 
of the juncture of politics and archaeology. 

Because Israel is a new nation, its process of identity construc- 
tion occurred within recent memory and, like the virtues and injus- 
tices that accompanied its birth, remains in plain view rather than 
concealed by the mists of time. By ascribing to the putative flaws 
of Israeli archaeology a distinctive character and intentionality, 
the critique serves to delegitimize the state and its claim to moral 
authority, drawing a parallel between the purported usurpation of 
the past and usurpation of the land: suppression of memory and 
culture on the one hand and suppression of human rights on the 
other. From the Palestinian perspective, entire eras of history and 
archaeology are erased from tourism when Israel’s history is con- 
structed purely around the biblical period. Giving more attention 
to the later Muslim eras and the many deserted and unexplored 
sites that pertain to other figures would also be worthwhile for the 
sake of history. Abu El-Haj generated particular controversy with 
Zionists through her empathetic portrayal of Palestinian vandal- 
ism and looting of Jewish archaeological remains—including the 
destruction of the Tomb of Joseph in Nablus in 2000—as a form 
of resistance. 

Archaeological activities in Jerusalem are the most sensitive. For 
Israelis, it is the site of their historic capital as well as the Temple 
(hence again the importance of the debates over the united monar- 
chy). Palestinians have tended to view any Israeli undertakings 
in the city as Judaization and those in the vicinity of the Temple 
Mount/Haram al-Sharif area as a deliberate threat to the owner- 
ship and physical integrity of the complex and its mosques, which 
remain under the control of the Waqf (Muslim religious trust). Each 
side has charged the other with causing structural damage to the 
site through reckless excavation. 

The fragility of the situation became all too evident in 1996. After 
acquiescing to the Waqf’s construction of a new worship area in 
vaults of the Second Temple era under the Mount, the government 
of Israeli prime minister Benjamin Netanyahu opened an ancient 
Jewish tunnel running near the Western Wall. The incident pro- 
vided Palestinian Authority (PA) president Yasser Arafat with an 
opportunity to remobilize the public, but the popular anger was 
genuine. Four days of violence resulted in 16 Israelis and 75 Pales- 
tinians dead, with 58 Israelis and more than 1,000 more Palestini- 
ans wounded. Controversy erupted anew after further construction 
under the vaults during 1999-2000. Israeli public figures denounced 
the Waqf for deliberate destruction or disregard of archaeological 
evidence, exemplified by the precipitous disposal of 13,000 tons of 
unexamined rubble. 

Violence on the scale of the Tunnel Riots threatened to erupt 
again in early 2007 over access to the Mughrabi Gate, which, under 
the religious status quo agreements that had prevailed for four 
decades, was the only point of entry to the Temple Mount under 
Israeli control. It was used by both non-Muslim visitors and secu- 
rity forces. The Israel Antiquities Authority began legally required 
salvage excavations prior to erection ofa bridge to replace an unsafe 
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ramp damaged by an earthquake in 2004. Whereas some promi- 
nent Israeli archaeologists worried that construction jeopardized 
the Jerusalem Archaeological Park on which the pylons would 
stand, Arab and Islamic leaders saw a threat to Muslim sites on the 
Temple Mount itself. Reactions ranged from concern and criticism 
to charges of a conspiracy to destroy the mosques and resultant 
threats of a third intifada. (Ironically, the dig almost immediately 
uncovered major early Islamic structures.) Recognizing the danger 
of miscommunication and hoping to defuse the controversy, the 
government took the unusual steps of inviting inspectors from 
Muslim Turkey and setting up webcams at the construction site to 
allay any fears. 

One corollary of heightened Arab-Muslim concern over Haram 
al-Sharif has been a tendency in Islamist and popular discourse to 
deny not just Jewish political claims but also the Jewish historical 
presence itself. Arafat’s insistence that a Jewish temple never 
existed in Jerusalem was one of the factors that torpedoed the Camp 
David peace talks in the summer of 2000. The increasingly bitter 
struggle over archaeology is a logical outgrowth of the two intifadas, 
which marked the return from state-on-state (Arab-Israeli) war- 
fare to the intercommunal (Palestinian-Jewish) form of the man- 
date era. 

Although controversies such as these garner headlines, a less-told 
story is that of an emergent Palestinian archaeological profession 
and tentative cooperation with Israelis. Palestinian archaeological 
consciousness and institutions developed only recently, in part 
because ethnic identity tended to be defined by other means. Under 
the leadership of Albert Glock, the founding figure of Palestinian 
archaeology, an institute opened at Birzeit University in 1988, and 
although it faltered after his murder in 1992 and closed in 2003, 
other programs have arisen in the interim. 

The establishment of the PA in the West Bank made fieldwork 
more feasible. Alongside the governmental antiquities authority, 
the Palestinian Association for Cultural Exchange (PACE, founded 
in 1996) and the Center for Architectural Conservation (RIWAQ, 
founded in 1991) work to preserve sites and inculcate public ap- 
preciation of the heritage, particularly Islamic architecture and 
vernacular village culture. The 1995 Israeli-Palestinian Interim 
Agreement regulated archaeological cooperation but could not 
defuse all tensions. Even when Israel relinquished sites, disposition 
of the artifacts themselves was set aside as a final-status issue, too 
difficult to resolve. On the other hand, the cooperation between 
teams of archaeologists from the University of Haifa and PACE, 
arising from the Wye River Agreement, persisted even during the 
Second Intifada (2000-2005). 

Palestinian archaeology necessarily began by positioning itself 
in opposition to Israeli and biblical archaeology (at times tenden- 
tiously so) and is still in the process of defining its intellectual con- 
cerns and public role. Still, professionals on both sides of the Green 
Line acknowledge that the archaeological heritage of the region nec- 
essarily transcends any modern political boundaries and moreover 
offers mutual opportunities for tourism and economic development. 
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Archaeology can refine our scientific certainty in dating and 
classifying artifacts, but assigning meaning to them is ultimately a 
subjective act of interpretation. That archaeology often serves the 
ends of heritage as well as history—Israeli or Palestinian—may 
sometimes be cause for regret but should not occasion surprise. 
Certainly, the changing perspectives and priorities of the archaeo- 
logical profession, as much as the finds themselves, are an undeni- 
able part of the stories that it attempts to tell. A political solution 
to the Arab-Israeli conflict will have to resolve questions such as 
the ownership of artifacts. It will presumably also open the way to 
renewed dialogue about the past as well as the future. 

JAMES WALD 
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Arens, Moshe 
Born: December 27, 1925 


Israeli Likud Party politician and diplomat who served as ambas- 
sador to the United States (1981-1983), defense minister (1983- 
1984, 1990-1992, 1999), foreign minister (1988-1990), and minister 
without portfolio (1984-1988). Moshe Arens was born on Decem- 
ber 27, 1925, in Kovno (Kaunas), Lithuania. He immigrated with 
his family to the United States in 1939. During World War II he 
served in the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and represented Betar, 
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Israeli defense minister Moshe Arens answers a reporter’s question 
during a press conference, April 27, 1999. (U.S. Department of Defense) 





the youth organization of Vladimir Jabotinsky’s Revisionist Zion- 
ism, in North America. Arens earned a bachelor’s degree in 
mechanical engineering in 1947 from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and joined Menachem Begin’s Irgun Tsvai Leumi 
(National Military Organization) at the beginning of the Israeli War 
of Independence (1948-1949). Afterward, Arens settled in the 
Mevo Betar area southwest of Jerusalem. 

Arens returned to the United States in 1951 to complete a mas- 
ter’s degree in aeronautical engineering (1953) and then worked 
in jet engine development in the United States before returning to 
Israel in 1957 as an associate professor of aeronautical engineering 
at the Technion-Israel Institute of Technology in Haifa. He joined 
Israel Aircraft Industries (IAI) in 1962 and as vice president for 
engineering was in charge of missile development and the Kfir and 
Lavi fighter jet projects. 

Arens was one of the founding members of Begin’s Herut (Free- 
dom) Party in 1948. Herut merged into the conservative coalition 
Likud Party in 1973. In 1974 he was elected as a Likud member to 
the Knesset (Israeli parliament). Begin became the prime minister 
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(1977-1983) when Likud won the 1977 elections. Arens voted against 
the 1978 Camp David Accords but ultimately supported the Israel- 
Egypt Peace Treaty of 1979 as a fait accompli, notwithstanding his 
initial opposition to it as giving away too much. Although Arens 
was denied the position of defense minister in 1980 due in part to 
his opposition to the Camp David Accords, Begin appointed him 
Israel’s ambassador to the United States, a post Arens held from 
1981 to 1983. He served as defense minister from 1983 to 1984 after 
the Kahan Commission found his predecessor, Ariel Sharon, guilty 
of negligence in the massacres at Lebanon’s Sabra and Shatilla 
refugee camps in 1982. 

Arens served as a minister without portfolio during the national 
unity coalition under Shimon Peres (1984-1986) and again during 
the national unity coalition under Yitzhak Shamir (1986-1988). 
Arens then served as minister of foreign affairs from 1988 to 1990 
and as minister of defense from 1990 to 1992. 

Although Arens supposedly retired from politics after Likud’s 
1992 election loss, he wrote Broken Covenant: American Foreign 
Policy and the Crisis between the U.S. and Israel (1994), was one of 
the chief opponents of the 1998 Wye River Agreement, and unsuc- 
cessfully challenged then-Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu, his 
former Washington ambassadorial assistant, for the leadership of 
Likud in 1999. Netanyahu, whose appointment as Israel’s ambas- 
sador to the United Nations (UN) (1984-1988) had been arranged 
by Arens, appointed him defense minister from January to May 
1999. Arens again retired from politics following Likud’s loss in 
May 1999 to Ehud Barak’s One Israel Party. 

Arens serves on the International Advisory Board of the Council 
on Foreign Relations, on the board of governors of the Technion- 
Israel Institute of Technology (1999-present), and as chairman of 
the board of governors at the College of Judea and Samaria (1999- 
present), located in the West Bank settlement city of Ariel. He 
remains active in Likud; opposed the Gaza withdrawal of 2005 and 
Israel’s broader disengagement policy with the Palestinian Author- 
ity (PA), believing Judea and Samaria (West Bank) to be part of 
Israel; and supports Likud’s Rebels faction led by Technion alum- 
nus and Knesset member Dr. Uzi Landau. 

RicHarb M. Epwarps 
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Arif, Arif al- 
Born: 1891 
Died: July 30, 1973 


Palestinian activist, politician, author, and journalist. Arif al-Arif 
was born in Jerusalem in 1891 and pursued studies in Istanbul. His 
academic career was cut short when he was drafted into the 
Ottoman-Turkish Army during World War I. Captured by Russian 
forces, he was held in a prison camp in Siberia for three years and 
finally escaped during the Russian Revolution. 

Al-Arif made his way back to Palestine and there began to pur- 
sue a writing career. A militant Palestinian nationalist (although 
he eschewed violence), he was strongly opposed to Zionism and 
the creation of any type of homeland for Jews in Palestine. In 1919 
he began editing Palestine’s first official nationalist newspaper, 
Southern Syria, that had been founded and was partly financed by 
Muhammad Hasan al-Budayri, a Palestinian lawyer. 

As editor, al-Arifhoned his political views, which were a mixture 
of Pan-Arabism, Palestinian nationalism, and Pan-Syrianism. In 
1920 he was arrested during a series of riots in and around Jeru- 
salem. British authorities sought to convict him of fomenting the 
revolt, but he escaped to Syria before trial. Haj Amin al-Husseini, 
the mufti of Jerusalem, had also been charged with inciting the riots 
and went with al-Arif to Syria. Sometime later, al-Arif was sen- 
tenced in absentia to 10 years in prison for his alleged connection 
to the uprising. 

The British shut down al-Arifs newspaper and forbade the pub- 
lication of any inflammatory newspapers or periodicals. Al-Arif did 
not return to Palestine until 1929. British authorities did not pursue 
the earlier charges and sentence against him, so he again began to 
write while rehabilitating his reputation. He was so successful in 
this endeavor that he was appointed to a civil service position with 
the British Mandate authority in 1933 and worked in various capac- 
ities for it until 1948. 

In 1948, with the commencement of the Israeli War of Indepen- 
dence (1948-1949) and the creation of the State of Israel, al-Arif 
moved to Transjordan, where he held a ministerial-level post in the 
Transjordanian government. In 1950 he became the mayor of East 
Jerusalem. He held this position until 1955. He continued to write, 
and in 1963 he became the director of Jerusalem’s Rockefeller Mu- 
seum. He wrote many essays, articles, and books during his life, 
perhaps the most notable of which are Law and Legend, History of 
Beersheba and Its Tribes, History of Gaza, Nakba and the Lost Para- 
dise, and History of Jerusalem. Al-Arif died in Ramallah on July 30, 
1973. 

PauL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Armored Personnel Carriers 

Armored personnel carriers (APCs) are wheeled or tracked vehicles 
designed to transport infantry troops to the battlefield. They are a 
vital component of modern combined-arms doctrine, which recog- 
nizes that armored fighting vehicles, primarily main battle tanks, 
require infantry and artillery support for maximum battlefield 
effectiveness. APCs are not nearly as well armored as tanks but 
typically have enough defensive plating to withstand small arms fire 
and most shell fragments. Since the 1970s, a general transformation 
has occurred in the design and use of APCs with the emergence of 
infantry fighting vehicles (IFVs). IFVs, like APCs, are designed to 
deliver infantry to the battlefield, but IFVs also carry some degree 
of offensive firepower, and many include a limited antitank capabil- 
ity. 

The earliest APCs were modified tanks designed to carry addi- 
tional personnel. During the first use of tanks in World War I, 
infantry frequently rode into battle mounted upon the exterior of 
the tanks. This proved exceptionally dangerous to the exposed troops, 
who had none of the protection offered by the tank’s armor plating. 
The British soon introduced a new tank design that included a small 
passenger compartment where troops could wait for the tank to break 
through enemy lines, then exit the vehicle to exploit any success. 

By World War II, Axis and Allied armies had developed vehicles 
that afforded some protection to troops while also keeping up with 
armored columns. These vehicles, which typically ran on both 
tracks and tires (and were thus called half-tracks), facilitated the 
development of mechanized and motorized infantry units that oper- 
ated in conjunction with armored forces. The U.S. M-3 half-track 
had a crew of 3 and was designed to transport 10 fully equipped 
infantrymen. It saw service during the Arab-Israeli wars with the 
Israel Defense Forces (IDF) in a variety of configurations. 

During the Cold War, the United States and the Soviet Union 
continued to develop APCs. In 1959 the United States began pro- 
duction of the M-113, the most widely used APC in history. The 
M-113 is essentially an aluminum box frame on tracks, capable of 
carrying its 2-man crew and 10 infantry soldiers. Armament varies 
but usually consists of one .50-caliber and one 7.62-mm machine 
gun. More than 80,000 M-113s have been built to date, and they are 
used by more than 50 nations, including Egypt, Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi 
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Egyptian soldiers man M-2 .50-caliber machine guns atop M-113 armored personnel carriers during a demonstration for visiting dignitaries, December 1, 


1990. (U.S. Department of Defense) 


Arabia, and Israel. The Soviet Union developed the BTR-40, a 
wheeled APC, and exported thousands to the Middle East, where 
they entered service in Iran, Iraq, and Syria. It had a crew of 2 and 
carried 8 infantrymen. Usual armament was a single 7.62-mm 
machine gun. 

IFVs have also played an extensive role in Arab-Israeli warfare. 
The Soviet Union in 1967 introduced the first IFV, the BMP-1. It 
had a crew of2 and could carry 9 infantrymen. Armament included 
a 73-mm main gun and a Sagger antitank missile as well as one 
7.62-mm gun. Initially hailed as a revolutionary new concept, in 
practice the BMP-1 proved about equal to its Western equivalents, 
such as the American-built M-2/M-3 Bradley. The Bradley carries 
acrew of3 and 6 infantrymen. It mounts a single 25-mm Bush Mas- 
ter chain gun, one 7.62-mm machine gun, and two TOW missile 
launchers. Both types of IFVs have been exported to the Middle East, 
where they have faced each other in combat. 

The use of APCs and IFVs in Arab-Israeli combat has grown 
exponentially. In the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), 
Israel began the war with virtually no armored vehicles. The invad- 
ing Arab armies included small numbers of tanks but virtually no 
APCs. By the end of the war, each side employed substantial num- 
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bers of armored cars, and the IDF had about 280 American-built 
half-tracks. During the 1956 Suez Crisis, both Egypt and Israel pos- 
sessed hundreds of foreign-built APCs. Israel used its mechanized 
forces to transport infantry across the Sinai Peninsula, maintaining 
asupportrole for attacking IDF columns. Egyptian APCs and armor 
units coordinated poorly, often remaining immobile and suscepti- 
ble to aerial attacks from the Israeli Air Force. The Israeli conquest 
and occupation of the Sinai clearly demonstrated the utility of APCs 
when used as part of a larger armored offensive. 

In the June 1967 Six-Day War, all of the combatants maintained 
large numbers of APCs. Egypt’s 900 tanks were supported by 1,100 
APCs. They were opposed by 700 Israeli tanks and an equal number 
of Israeli APCs. Once again, the IDF leadership proved more tac- 
tically adept than their Egyptian counterparts, particularly in the 
application of armored warfare. Well-coordinated IDF columns 
attacked and bypassed Egyptian armored units, outracing the 
Egyptians to the mountain passes in the western Sinai and pre- 
venting an Egyptian retreat across the Suez Canal. Israeli air supe- 
riority demonstrated the vulnerability of APCs to aerial attack, and 
hundreds of Egyptian vehicles were destroyed by relentless air 
strikes. Ironically, by destroying the majority of Egypt’s armored 
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vehicles, Israel forced Egypt to learn the tactical lessons of modern 
armored warfare and to seek the assistance of the Soviet Union in 
planning and equipping for the next conflict. 

In 1973, war again erupted between Israel and its neighbors. The 
Yom Kippur War demonstrated that the Arab armies, and Egypt’s 
in particular, had learned the value of combined-arms operations 
in support of armored units. On the southern front, Egypt created 
a massive antiair network to neutralize Israel’s air superiority, a 
key factor in the two previous wars. Under the protective umbrella 
of surface-to-air missiles (SAMs), Egyptian ground forces slowly 
advanced into the Sinai Peninsula and engaged their Israeli oppo- 
nents. During this conflict, the Egyptian infantry forces, mounted 
in APCs, were augmented by easily portable Sagger antitank mis- 
siles. In the preceding six years Israel had grown increasingly con- 
temptuous of its enemies, and when the IDF launched an armored 
counterattack against the advancing Egyptian forces, it did not 
include sufficient infantry or artillery in support of its tanks. The 
Israeli tanks were devastated by Egyptian antitank infantry units, 
which had advanced in APCs along with the Egyptian armored 
columns. When the Israelis abruptly changed their tactics on Octo- 
ber 15, 1973, they managed to counterattack, finally using their 
mechanized forces to full potential. 

In the fighting along the Syrian border on the Golan Heights, 
both Israel and the Arab belligerents used APCs and tanks in coor- 
dinated assaults. That region’s uneven terrain was not as ideal for 
armored warfare as the flat desert of the Sinai, and thus the rapid 
advances and counterattacks of the southern front were not repli- 
cated in the region. Interestingly, by the end of the war Israeli forces 
had captured hundreds of enemy tanks, primarily of the Soviet- 
designed T-55 model. The IDF chose to convert many of them into 
APCs, renaming them Achzarits. The resulting vehicles made excel- 
lent APCs out of an obsolete tank design, which, despite its age, had 
considerably more armor protection than a contemporary APC. The 
Achzarit remains one of the most effective APCs in the world. In 
1984 the IDF also developed the Puma heavy APC. It is based on the 
British Centurion tank chassis and features exceptional armored pro- 
tection, always a primary consideration for Israeli tanks and APCs. 

PAuL J. SPRINGER 
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Armored Warfare Doctrine 
Armored warfare doctrine is the guiding set of principles used by 
military commanders to deploy mobile ground forces to greatest 
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effect. Modern armored warfare doctrine centers on the concept 
of combined arms, integrating infantry, artillery, and airpower in 
support of armored units to multiply the overall effectiveness of the 
force on the battlefield. It also requires concentration of mass, the 
placing of an overwhelming number of armored fighting vehicles 
(AFVs) and tanks at a single decisive point on the battlefield to 
achieve a breakthrough in the enemy’s lines that can then be ex- 
ploited by follow-on forces. 

The superiority of combined-arms operations, rather than 
armored-pure forces operating independently, has been clearly 
demonstrated on the battlefield repeatedly in recent history. AFVs 
are effective offensive systems, combining speed, firepower, and 
mobility into a single platform. Yet AFVs are vulnerable not only 
to the firepower of other tanks but also to direct and indirect 
artillery fire, to man-portable antitank weapons such as missiles 
and rockets, and to air attack. The requirement to transport 
infantry forces with the tanks so that the two arms provide mutual 
supportled directly to the development ofhalf-tracks, armored per- 
sonnel carriers (APCs), and infantry fighting vehicles (IFVs). Self- 
propelled guns and tank destroyers also developed in response to 
the challenges of the modern battlefield. 

The principle of concentrating at a single decisive point rather 
than committing combat power piecemeal along the battle line was 
widely recognized by tacticians long before the advent of armored 
vehicles. German military theorist Carl von Clausewitz (1780-1831) 
noted that Napoleon’s tactics were based on an assault by superior 
forces upon the decisive point that would then lead to the collapse 
of the enemy’s center of gravity. 

Armored forces give the advantages of speed, shock, and fluidity 
to the modern commander, allowing him or her to punch holes in 
the enemy line and move rapidly against vital enemy nodes at oper- 
ational depth. The first true armored vehicles appeared on the bat- 
tlefield in 1916 during World War I. The initial British tanks were 
armored boxes on treads and moved at approximately four miles 
per hour. They were mechanically unreliable and only thinly 
armored. British doctrine required tanks to be evenly distributed 
along the battlefront to facilitate an advance across a broad front. 

The early tanks moved slowly, and infantry could easily follow 
in their wake to exploit breaks in the enemy trench line. The armor 
plating on the early tanks provided protection from small-arms 
fire and shell fragments only. They could not withstand a direct hit 
from even light artillery. Their slow speed made the early tanks easy 
targets for enemy gunners, and mechanical unreliability sharply 
reduced the tanks’ operational availability. 

Initially there was little understanding of the need for tanks to 
work in close coordination with infantry and artillery. During the 
period between the world wars military theorists including J. F. C. 
Fuller and Basil Liddell Hart of Great Britain, Heinz Guderian of 
Germany, and Adna Chafee of the United States advanced revolu- 
tionary but seriously flawed concepts of the potential ofarmored war- 
fare. Manufacturing processes, meanwhile, became more refined, 
lowering the weight of the armor while increasing its effectiveness. 
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The Israel Defense Forces’ Armored Corps, including tank and infantry units, in training exercises in the Negev Desert, October 9, 1954. The successful 
execution of armored warfare doctrine requires that armor, infantry, artillery, and airpower work in tandem. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





In the 1920s and 1930s, three major schools of thought emerged 
about the best way to use tanks on the battlefield. In Britain and 
France, tank designers split new tanks into two categories: infantry 
tanks and cavalry tanks. Infantry tanks were designed primarily 
as support weapons. They carried heavy armor and increasingly 
powerful main armament. The massive weight of the infantry tanks 
sacrificed mobility and speed for protection and firepower, but 
these tanks only needed enough battlefield speed to keep pace with 
a dismounted infantryman. 

Cavalry tanks were designed to replace horse cavalry units. They 
were fast and mobile but poorly armored and lightly armed. Accord- 
ing to the contemporary theorists, they were best used for screening 
and reconnaissance missions, capable of attacking deep against the 
enemy’s lines of communications. 

Pre-World War II American tanks followed the cavalry pattern, 
and American theorists did not view the tank as an antitank weapon. 
Instead, they believed that artillery was the main counter to an 
enemy armored force. Germany, on the other hand, viewed the tank 
as more of an integrated system. German tank designs increasingly 
combined the firepower of infantry tanks with the mobility of 
cavalry tanks to produce a vehicle capable of decisive action on the 
battlefield. Those tanks were the forerunners of the modern main 
battle tank (MBT). 
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The key German advantage of the interwar years was not the 
design of their tanks or the production of huge numbers. Rather, it 
was the evolution of an armored warfare doctrine centered on the 
principle that armored combat vehicles should be concentrated at 
a decisive point rather than being deployed piecemeal throughout 
the force. 

There were two primary reasons that the Germans looked at 
tanks differently than other armies in the interwar period. First, 
the Germans had paid a heavy price for completely misreading the 
potential of the tank during World War I, and history has shown 
clearly that defeat in warfare is one of the strongest incentives to 
military innovation. Second, German artillery in World War I had 
been so devastating that the Versailles Treaty placed severe restric- 
tions on the amount and size of the artillery allowed to the postwar 
Reichswehr. Denied adequate artillery firepower, the Germans 
decided to build it into the tank and also to rely heavily on close 
air support from the Luftwaffe, especially in the form of the dive- 
bomber. 

A great deal has been written about German armored operations 
in World War II, the so-called doctrine of Blitzkrieg. Unfortunately, 
much of what is now widely accepted about Blitzkrieg is little more 
than myth. Rather than operating from the start with combined- 
arms teams, the Germans in the early campaigns of the war also led 
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with tanks and followed with infantry. They developed the com- 
bined arms Kampfgruppen only after the French campaign in 1940. 

The tank and dive-bomber combination worked fairly well in 
the relatively brief campaigns of 1939 and 1940 but finally showed 
its weakness when the Germans committed to an extended cam- 
paign in the Soviet Union. In the vast expanses of the Steppes, where 
the Luftwaffe was severely restricted by the weather and could not 
be everywhere over the battlefield at once, the Germans did not have 
the conventional tube artillery to fall back on for fire support. By the 
time the Allies landed in Western Europe in 1944, the Germans had 
completely lost control of the air, and again the lack of artillery to 
support their tanks cost them dearly. 

Much of the terrain on which the Arab-Israeli wars has been 
fought is flat and open desert and therefore ideal for armored oper- 
ations. During the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), the 
Israel Defense Forces (IDF) began the conflict with no tanks. The 
invading armies of Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, and Transjordan all 
had handfuls of armored vehicles of some form. Egyptian forces 
included World War II vintage British Valentine and Matilda tanks. 
The Arab armies committed a total ofabout 45 tanks to the war. The 
Arabs, however, failed to coordinate their forces, which allowed the 
IDF to shift its forces where necessary to parry thrusts. As the war 
progressed, the IDF was able to import heavy weapons, primarily 
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from Czechoslovakia. By the end of the war the IDF had some 15 
tanks and 280 half-tracks in service. 

During the 1956 Suez Crisis and Sinai Campaign, IDF com- 
manders demonstrated a thorough understanding of armored 
warfare principles. Operations on the Sinai Peninsula followed the 
classic patterns of bypassing enemy strong points and attacking 
them from the rear, as at Abu Ageila. 

The June 1967 Six-Day War pitted a large Arab coalition against 
Israel, which by this time had acquired a large number of somewhat 
obsolescent main battle tanks, primarily from the United States and 
Great Britain. The Israelis anticipated an Arab attack and launched 
a preemptive air strike designed to destroy enemy air forces on the 
ground before following up with an armored attack. Although the 
Arab belligerents could field 250,000 troops and almost 2,000 tanks, 
their lack of a unified command structure once again caused them 
insurmountable difficulties. 

The Six-Day War is one of the clearest examples of the vulner- 
ability of armored forces without adequate air defense cover from 
attack aircraft, particularly in open terrain. Israel once more made 
a series of armored advances across the Sinai, bypassing Egyptian 
troop concentrations and striking the rear areas. 

The Egyptians belatedly realized that the IDF was attempting 
to occupy the mountain passes and trap Egyptian armored units 





Israeli aircraft provide cover for infantry moving into a forward battle zone in the Golan Heights on August 10, 1973, during the Yom Kippur War. (Israeli 
Government Press Office) 
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within reach of IDF aircraft. The blocking action was only partially 
successful, but Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser later ad- 
mitted that the Egyptian Army lost 80 percent of its equipment in 
the Sinai. 

Once Egypt was defeated, IDF armored units shifted to deal with 
Syria and Jordan in turn. At the end of the war, Israeli forces occu- 
pied the Sinai Peninsula, the Golan Heights, and the West Bank of 
the Jordan River, including East Jerusalem. Their success, however, 
was as much the result of the ineptitude of their opponents as it was 
IDF tactical skill. 

Inthe October 1973 Yom Kippur War, Egypt and Syria launched 
a surprise attack, this time catching the Israelis off guard. The Arab 
nations, particularly Egypt, had learned a great deal about armored 
warfare in only six years. Drawing upon advice and supplies from 
the Soviet Union, Egypt established a massive antiaircraft network 
of guns and missiles along the Suez Canal to neutralize IDF air supe- 
riority and protect Egyptian ground forces. 

The Egyptian Army also applied combined-arms principles to 
its planning, sending an unprecedented number of infantry anti- 
tank weapons into the field. Contemporary observers noted that 
one-third of Egyptian infantry troops carried some form of antitank 
weapon. When Egyptian units crossed the Suez Canal and overran 
the IDF’s Bar-Lev Line, they dug in and prepared for the predictable 
IDF armored counterattack. The IDF tanks raced ahead of their 
accompanying infantry and directly into the teeth of the Egyptian 
antitank defenses. 

With no accompanying infantry and little supporting fire to 
neutralize the Egyptian antitank weapons, the Israelis learned the 
same bitter combined-arms lesson that the Germans learned in the 
Soviet Union during World War II. The IDF commanders, expect- 
ing a repeat of the 1967 successes, were slow to realize the signifi- 
cance of the mounting casualty reports, and IDF tank losses quickly 
mounted. 

By October 14, however, the Egyptians were under extreme pres- 
sure from their Syrian allies to resume offensive operations in the 
Sinai to ease the desperate Syrian situation on the Golan Heights. 
Moving out from under their own air defense umbrella, the Egyp- 
tians launched a head-on assault against IDF tanks in protected 
firing positions. The result was the loss of hundreds of Egyptian 
tanks in a single day. Israeli tanks and infantry then advanced 
together to the Suez Canal. The infantry neutralized antitank and 
antiair defenses, while the tanks struck at Egyptian armored forces 
and prepared positions. On October 15, IDF troops crossed the Suez 
Canal. 

On the Golan Heights, 2,000 Syrian tanks attacked fewer than 
200 IDF tanks. The terrain was not conducive to the type of open- 
maneuver warfare typical of the Sinai. Israeli armored units fought 
a desperate delaying action until the IDF could mobilize and deploy 
its reserve forces. Successfully blunting the Syrian offensive, the 
Israelis then launched a synchronized counteroffensive and pushed 
into Syria to within artillery range of Damascus. 
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Ironically, the IDF has always looked to the World War II Ger- 
man Wehrmacht as its role model for tactical and operational doc- 
trine and for battlefield command and control procedures. Indeed, 
there was much worthy of emulating in terms of pure military effec- 
tiveness. The Israelis, however, drew too many false lessons from 
their apparently easy victory in 1967 and made the same mistake 
as the Germans in concluding that tanks and tactical airpower 
almost alone were the keys to success in modern maneuver armored 
warfare. 

Like the Wehrmacht, the IDF came to discount to a degree the 
value of infantry and to discount almost completely the value of 
tube artillery. Both armies paid a heavy price for that mistake, but 
the Israelis survived the 1973 war and afterward modified their 
doctrine and force structure accordingly. The initial results of the 
2006 war in Lebanon, however, seemed to indicate that the Israelis 
had once again managed to delude themselves into believing the 
great myth of 20th-century warfare that ground wars can be won 
from the air. 

The single most important lesson of armored warfare is that no 
single weapons system or arm can doit all. Efficiency and effective- 
ness are not the same things, especially in military operations. The 
key to military effectiveness is redundancy and overlapping capa- 
bilities. As powerful a weapon as the modern tank is, it can only 
achieve its full battlefield potential as part ofa fully integrated com- 
bined-arms team that includes infantry, field and air defense 
artillery, airpower, communications, and robust logistics. 

Paut J. SPRINGER AND Davin T. ZABECKI 
See also 
Armored Personnel Carriers; Israeli War of Independence, Overview; 


Sinai Campaign; Six-Day War; Suez Crisis; Tank Warfare; Tanks; Yom 
Kippur War 
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Arms Sales, International 
Throughout the 20th century and into the 21st century, various 
world powers have used arms sales as a means to gain favor and 
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Prime Minister Levi Eshkol and Deputy Defense Minister Shimon Peres 
of Israel inspect a Hawk missile battery at Fort Bliss, El Paso, Texas, 
June 8, 1964. (Moshe Pridan/Israeli Government Press Office) 





influence in the Middle East. The immense wealth generated by oil 
sales in the aftermath of World War II accelerated this trend as the 
region became one of the most heavily militarized areas of the world 
and accounted for the largest share of the world’s arms trade. Ulti- 
mately, the high concentration of weapons heightened tensions and 
led to arms races between Israel and the Arab states. 

During World War II, both the Axis and Allied powers tried to 
gain allies in the Middle East through military aid and arms sales. 
In the immediate aftermath of the war, the increasing importance 
of oil and the geostrategic importance of the area led the United 
States to grow increasingly involved in the region’s security. The 
1947 Truman Doctrine signaled a commitment by the United States 
to provide military aid to states facing communist insurgencies. By 
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Great Britain and France were also significant sellers, but after their 
participation, along with Israel, in the abortive 1956 invasion of the 
Sinai Peninsula and Suez Canal, Arab states led by Egypt boycotted 
sales from the former colonial powers. Meanwhile, the United 
States emerged as the main supplier of weapons to Israel and Iran. 
However, U.S. manufacturers often faced restrictions on arms sales. 
These constraints included prohibitions on the sale of the most 
advanced technology and limitations on sales to states likely to use 
the weapons against Israel. One result was that the Soviet Union 
came to be the chief supplier of weapons to such confrontational 
states as Egypt and Syria. 

In the 1970s, European states—mainly France, Italy, West Ger- 
many, and Britain—began to regain market share among the Arab 
states. In 1975, Egypt, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab 
Emirates each contributed $260 million to create the Arab Organi- 
zation for Industrialization (AOI). The main goal of the AOI was to 
create a Pan-Arab body to coordinate weapons development and 
purchases as well as arms manufacturing. Arab leaders hoped that 
the AOI would give Arab states military and technological superi- 
ority over Israel. The AOI initiated a number of projects with Euro- 
pean states, including Anglo-Arab joint manufacturing of Lynx 
helicopters and Franco-Arab production of parts for the Mirage 
and Alphajet aircraft. The AOI ceased to function when Egypt’s 
partners withdrew from the organization in protest of the 1978 
Camp David Accords and the 1979 Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty. Never- 
theless, European states were able to take advantage of their con- 
tacts and increase their share of the arms market in the Middle East. 

U.S. arms sales were further undercut by the 1979 Iranian Rev- 
olution. Iran had been one of the top importers of U.S. arms, but 
after the overthrow of Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi, Iran turned 
to the Soviet Union to purchase arms and weapons. In the 1980s, 
Saudi Arabia and Israel remained the main purchasers of U.S. 
weaponry. However, even the Saudis began to seek other suppliers 
during the period. In 1985, domestic supporters of Israel were able 
to block the sale of McDonnell-Douglas F-15 Eagle fighter aircraft 
and Stinger missiles to Saudi Arabia. In response, the Saudis initi- 
ated a series of lucrative arms deals with Britain. The deals began 
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A French-built Egyptian SA-342 Gazelle helicopter lands near a Soviet-built tank during exercises at Cairo West Air Base, al Qahirah, Egypt, in December 
1981. (U.S. Department of Defense) 


with the 1986 al-Yamamah agreement in which the Saudis pur- 
chased $10 billion in arms, including 72 Panavia Tornado aircraft 
and 60 training aircraft. The al-Yamamah agreement was followed 
by a Saudi-French deal to purchase helicopters and missiles. The 
subsequent refusal of the United States to sell the latest version of 
the M-1 Abrams main battle tank led nations suchas the United Arab 
Emirates to instead purchase French Leclerc main battle tanks. 

By 1989, American and Soviet arms sales to the region were 
roughly equal (at about $2 billion annually), although U.S. sales re- 
mained concentrated on Israel, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia. Through 
the 1980s and 1990s, the United States supplied approximately 60 
percent of Saudi arms imports and 90 percent of Israel’s imported 
weapons. Combined West European sales were about two-thirds 
that of either of the superpowers. Between 1988 and 1991, U.S. sales 
to the Persian Gulf region alone amounted to $8.1 billion, while 
Soviet sales were $8.2 billion. 

With the end of the Cold War and the collapse of the Soviet 
Union in 1991, the United States began to dominate arms sales and 
weapons transfers to the Middle East. Between 1992 and 1995, U.S. 
sales to the Middle East ballooned to $15.8 billion, while Russian 
sales were $1.9 billion. Throughout the 1990s, the United States 
supplied close to 50 percent of the arms and weapons imported into 
the Middle East. 
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The expansion of U.S. sales was mainly the result of the demise 
of the Soviet Union and the inability of the subsequent Russian 
arms industry to maintain production and develop new weapons 
and military technology. In addition, during the 1991 Persian Gulf 
War, there emerged the perception that U.S. weapons were superior 
to the Soviet-style weapons used by Iraqi forces. Consequently, 
many countries in the region, especially the Persian Gulf states, 
sought to replace Soviet-era weaponry with American-made 
weapons. Following the war, the United States negotiated large con- 
tracts to sell main battle tanks, aircraft, helicopters, and Patriot 
antimissile systems to Bahrain, Israel, Kuwait, Oman, Saudi Ara- 
bia, and the United Arab Emirates. However, restrictions on the 
sale of certain technology continued to constrain U.S. sales. For 
instance, the United States sold older M-60A3 main battle tanks to 
Bahrain and Oman instead of the newer M-1A2 Abrams. 

Through the 1990s and early 2000s, the Middle East was one of 
the world’s largest arms markets. During the late 1980s and early 
1990s, the Middle East accounted for approximately 25 percent of 
the world’s regional arms imports. Saudi Arabia alone purchased 
more than $68 billion in arms during the 1990s. Nevertheless, there 
was a significant decline in regional arms imports. Sanctions that 
prohibited sales to Iraq and Libya, combined with a diminution in 
oil revenues, contributed to the decline. In 1987, the region spent 
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$30 billion on imported arms. By 1997, imports to the Middle East 
had dropped to $19.9 billion. Imports of main battle tanks and 
artillery pieces declined by half, while orders for aircraft and naval 
vessels were reduced by about one-third. 

A percentage of U.S. arms sales to the Middle East is actually 
subsidized by the United States. For instance, between 1996 and 
2003, Israel was the third-largest importer of American arms, with 
$9.4 billion in imports. However, a large portion of Israel’s arms 
imports are financed through the U.S. Department of Defense’s 
Foreign Military Financing (FMF) program and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State’s Economic Support Funds (ESF) initiative. These 
programs provide funds or credit to Israel. On average, the FMF 
provides $1.8 billion and the ESF $1.2 billion each year to support 
Israeli purchases of U.S. arms. Israel has received some $46 billion 
in aid to procure American weapons since the late 1970s. Egypt 
receives approximately $2 billion each year, $1.2 billion from the 
FMF and $815 million from the ESF. Since 1978, the United States 
has granted Egypt $38 billion to buy U.S. arms and weapons. 

In contrast, wealthy oil nations such as Saudi Arabia do not 
receive FMF or other U.S. subsidies. Nevertheless, several states 
have negotiated a series of concessions from the United States or 
other suppliers. Saudi Arabia generally requires arms agreements 
to include clauses stipulating that 30-35 percent of the value of the 
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contract has to be returned to the Saudi economy. This is usually 
accomplished through licenses that allow local manufacture of 
parts. Other forms of financial offsets include building production 
sites in recipient nations or licensing technology to the recipient 
country. In other cases, offsets involve economic investment in 
areas unrelated to the actual arms imports. 

Israelis the only state in the Middle East with a highly developed 
domestic arms industry and significant arms exports of its own. 
Israel was able to develop its internal defense industrial base 
through support from the United States. As such, Israel is the only 
state that is allowed to use FMF funding to bolster its own arms 
industry and can use up to 27 percent of FMF funding for its do- 
mestic defense industrial base. By 2000, Israel recorded $2 billion 
in arms exports, which included 48 different countries ranging 
from Russia to Colombia to Ethiopia (although none to Arab states). 
Israeli exports of military technology have often placed the country 
at odds with the United States, especially over exports of sensitive 
technology to nations suchas the People’s Republic of China (PRC). 
In response, the United States has imposed, or threatened to impose, 
sanctions on the sale of arms to Israel. 

American arms sales to the Middle East remain complicated 
by Washington’s alliances with both Israel and other states in 
the region, including Egypt and Saudi Arabia. Policymakers in 





An Israeli-built Ecuadoran Air Force Kfir aircraft takes off during exercises on August 22, 1986. The Kfir represents the rare case of a Middle Eastern 
country producing and exporting military aircraft. (U.S. Department of Defense) 
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Washington often have to balance the sale or transfer of weapons 
to Arab states with similar sales to Israel and vice versa. For exam- 
ple, in the 1980s the U.S. Congress forbade the export of F-15E fight- 
ers to Saudi Arabia after intense lobbying by Israel and pro-Israeli 
groups. After the 1991 Persian Gulf War the restriction was relaxed, 
and the United States sold 48 F-15Es to the Saudis. However, in 
order to maintain Israel’s superiority, the Americans sold an even 
more advanced version of the plane to Israel. 

There has also been an expansion of European arms sales in the 
post-Cold War era. By 1995, the United States was the world’s 
largest arms supplier to the developing world, with $3.8 billion in 
sales. But collectively, the four major European arms exporters had 
combined sales of $4 billion. The expansion of Europe’s market 
share occurred as the European states, both individually and col- 
lectively, placed fewer restrictions on the sale of new technology. In 
some cases in which Arab countries were unable to buy the latest 
U.S. weapons, the same states were able to buy the latest European 
arms. Several European states have also proved more willing to 
engage in joint projects and approve offsets whereby some manu- 
facturing or assembly of weapons systems is done in the Arab 
nations. France and Britain also emerged as leaders in the retrofit 
market. The two European countries gained highly valuable con- 
tracts to modernize aging Soviet equipment or make the weapons 
compatible with U.S. or Western defense systems. For example, 
France and Britain both secured contracts to replace the radar sys- 
tems in Soviet- and Russian-made aircraft. 

Iraq was one of the Soviet Union’s largest arms importers. How- 
ever, the end of the Cold War and the subsequent Persian Gulf War 
led to the cessation of sales to Baghdad. Between 1988 and 1991, 
Iraq bought $4.1 billion in arms from the Soviet Union. After the 
Gulf War, United Nations (UN) sanctions meant that Russian sales 
stopped completely. In addition, Russia had been the main supplier 
of arms to Yemen. Russia had sold more than $2.1 billion in arms 
to Yemen in the period from 1988 to 1991, but sales dropped to zero 
by 1994. Russia did, however, significantly expand arms sales to 
Iran. However, the more lucrative agreements were oil for arms. In 
1991 in an agreement worth $10 billion, Russia transferred MiG-29 
aircraft, Su-24 fighter-bombers, and SA-5 surface-to-air missiles 
(SAMs) to Iran in exchange for Iranian oil exports. Later Russian 
transfers included T-72 main battle tanks and even three Kilo-class 
diesel submarines. 

During the 1990s, Russia regained market share in the Middle 
East because of the lower cost of its weaponry and the willingness of 
Moscow to sell all types of arms to almost any country. In 1994, the 
United Arab Emirates chose Russian personnel carriers over Amer- 
ican and Western models because of the lower costs of the Russian 
vehicles. Russia was also able to gain new contracts with Kuwait, 
Oman, and the United Arab Emirates during the mid to late 1990s. 

Tom LANSFORD 
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Artillery 

Artillery used in the Arab-Israeli wars consisted of cannon, rockets, 
and missiles and generally reflected the equipment and use doctrine 
of the larger nations that supplied the combatants. Field artillery 
cannon systems are either towed or self-propelled. A towed gun 
system consists of a cannon and a vehicle with which to tow it, usu- 
ally a truck called a prime mover. Self-propelled weapons are can- 
non or rapid-fire antiaircraft guns integrated into a vehicle, usually 
tracked, resulting in a self-contained firing platform that is ex- 
tremely mobile. 

Towed guns rely on their prime movers to carry ancillary equip- 
ment such as aiming stakes, tools, and the various instruments 
needed by the gun crew. The prime mover also usually carries a 
small amount of projectiles and fuses. The majority of the ammu- 
nition is carried on separate vehicles and delivered to the gun at its 
firing position. It is then off-loaded in bulk in anticipation of the 
specific number of times the unit will fire before changing positions. 
Self-propelled guns and howitzers also carry all section equipment 
and a small amount of ammunition. Most self-propelled artillery 
sections have a second vehicle to transport ammunition and fuses. 
The two vehicles—the ancillary supply truck and the armed vehicle 
with the gun itself—constitute one complete weapon system. 

Artillery ammunition is classified as fixed, semifixed, or sepa- 
rate-loading. Most direct-fire guns, such as antitank guns, fire fixed 
ammunition, which comes packaged as a complete unit (projectile, 
fuse, propellant, and shell casing). Fixed ammunition is something 
like a huge rifle bullet. Most light field artillery, in the 105-mm to 
122-mm range, fires semifixed ammunition in which the projectile 
and the canister can be separated from each other so the crew can 
set the precise propellant charge by removing an appropriate num- 
ber of powder increments. The projectile is also set with a separate 
fuse of either the point-detonating, time, or variable-time (proxim- 
ity) variety. The latter two fuses are used for air bursts. Most 
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The first artillery piece fired during the Israeli War of Independence, at 
Tiberias, Israel. (Pictorial Library of Bible Lands) 
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medium and heavy artillery pieces fire separate-loading ammuni- 
tion, which consists of individual projectile, propellant, and fuse 
units but no powder canister. 

When Israel declared its independence in May 1948 setting off 
the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), it had to use what- 
ever artillery was in place at the time. Because hostilities were im- 
minent and the Jewish state was facing an arms embargo by many 
Western powers, Israeli agents purchased many tons of arms and 
ammunition from Czechoslovakia and other nations in Eastern 
Europe. Ironically, many of those weapons had been manufactured 
by Nazi Germany during World War II. At the same time, the Arab 
nations were equipped with British and French equipment, depend- 
ing upon which country had held the colony or mandate in those 
particular nations. 

During the 1948-1949 war, the most common artillery systems 
used by the Israelis were World War I-era 65-mm Austrian moun- 
tain howitzers, the obsolescent World War I French 75-mm gun, 
British-made 2- and 3-inch infantry mortars, and the so-called 
Davidka, an Israeli-improvised heavy mortar. The Israelis also de- 
ployed British 25-pounder field guns and British 17-pounder anti- 
tank guns that Israeli soldiers captured from opposing armies. 

The Arab nations—specifically Transjordan, Egypt, Iraq, and 
Syria—used mainly British-built artillery pieces, including the 





Troops of the Israeli-supported South Lebanon Army (SLA) man a Soviet bloc 130-mm artillery piece near the Israeli border, July 1985. (Time & Life 
Pictures/Getty Images) 
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17-pounders and 25-pounders, the latter in both towed and self- 
propelled versions. 

During the 1956 Suez Crisis and the ensuing Sinai Campaign, 
Israel used the French-made AMX 105-mm self-propelled howitzer 
and various ad hoc models of Israeli-built self-propelled artillery. 
The indigenously manufactured guns were mainly hybrids of British 
and U.S. guns mounted on American-made M-3 half-tracks and 
M-4 Sherman tank chassis. The Israelis were also particularly suc- 
cessful at mounting American or British 4.2-inch heavy mortars 
on the M-3 half-track. 

The Arab armies in this war relied heavily upon British- and 
French-manufactured weapons similar to those found in the Israeli 
arsenal. The Arabs, however, relied far less than the Israelis on local 
manufacturing and experimentation. The 17- and 25-pounder guns 
were still the primary Arab systems. 

By the 1967 Six-Day War, Israel had U.S.-made 105-mm and 
155-mm howitzers, towed and self-propelled in both calibers. 
The Israel Defense Forces (IDF), however, greatly preferred self- 
propelled systems, which could keep pace with their highly mobile 
armored forces. The Israelis also used French-built 155-mm how- 
itzers mounted on Sherman tank chassis in great numbers. 

By the mid-1960s many Arab armies were equipped with Soviet- 
made artillery, the result of Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser’s close ties with the Soviet Union, which he established in the 
mid to late 1950s. Soviet military advisers supplied major weapons 
systems to Egypt and trained Egyptian forces in their use in the 
early 1960s. The Soviet artillery included the excellent 122-mm and 
130-mm howitzers. These weapons gave the Arab forces a decided 
advantage in range over the Israeli guns. Both Syria and Iraq also 
received some Soviet-made guns. 

During the October 1973 Yom Kippur War, the Israelis made 
extensive use of American-made 155-mm M-109 and 8-inch (203- 
mm) M-110A1 self-propelled howitzers. The Israelis also locally 
manufactured two versions of a self-propelled 155-mm howitzer 
with better range than the U.S. models. This allowed the IDF to 
counter the extended range of Arab artillery. The American-made 
175-mm M-107 self-propelled gun also proved invaluable in coun- 
tering the Arab’s range advantage. 

Egypt, Syria, and their allies employed Soviet-built 122-mm and 
130-mm towed howitzers as well as self-propelled 122-mm and 152- 
mm howitzers. The self-propelled four-barrel 23-mm ZSU 23/4 air 
defense system was especially devastating against low-flying Israeli 
attack aircraft. This Soviet-made gun had already proven itself in 
the Vietnam War, during which the North Vietnamese used it quite 
effectively against U.S. aircraft. 

In later conflicts, Arab armies began using Soviet rocket and 
missile systems to achieve extended range and target saturation. 
The FROG 7, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) des- 
ignation for Free Rocket Over Ground, was the Soviet version of the 
U.S. Honest John rocket. Soviet fire doctrine stressed the use of 
rockets to saturate a target area, enhance the psychological effect of 
fires, and multiply the volume of fire delivered by cannon systems. 
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The Soviet SS-1 tactical ballistic missile (designated the Scud by 
NATO) had a mixed record in later Arab-Israeli and Middle East 
conflicts. Directly derived from the German V-2 of World War II, it 
is a surface-to-surface weapon with a relatively unsophisticated 
gyroscope guidance system that only controls the missile during the 
80-second phase of powered flight. The resulting inaccuracy pro- 
duces more of an area weapon than a precision weapon. The great- 
est potential threat from the Scud is its ability to carry chemical, 
biological, or nuclear warheads. Fortunately, all Scuds fired in actual 
war so far have carried only high-explosive warheads. 

During the 1948 and 1956 wars the artillery doctrine of most of 
the Arab armies was patterned after that of the British. After 1956 
Soviet artillery doctrine, which stressed area fires by large numbers 
of artillery pieces, predominated. In the 1973 Yom Kippur War, 
Egypt was able to commit massive numbers of artillery pieces to 
the operation to pierce the Bar-Lev Line. Egypt’s and Syria’s pro- 
curement of artillery pieces on a massive scale allowed them to 
apply fully Soviet artillery doctrine. 

Israel continued to rely on American and British artillery pro- 
cedures that focused on infantry and armor support through the 
use of direct support, general support, or reinforcing missions. An 
artillery unit with a direct support mission provides fires to a spe- 
cific maneuver unit. Normally, one artillery battalion fires in sup- 
port of one maneuver brigade. Firing units with general support 
missions answer calls for fire from the entire force and support the 
overall mission as defined by the maneuver commander, usually 
the division commander. Units with a reinforcing mission augment 
the fires of other artillery units, usually those with a direct support 
mission. 

Because the Israelis prefer precision fire to area fire, they gen- 
erally have eschewed the doctrinal use of rockets, although the U.S. 
Multiple Launch Rocket System (MLRS) is currently in their arse- 
nal. The doctrinal U.S. and NATO missions for the MLRS includes 
the suppression of enemy air defense weapons, counterbattery mis- 
sions, and the attack of fixed targets at extended ranges. 

Because of Israel’s numerical disadvantage against the Arab 
states, IDF tactical doctrine focuses on first achieving air superior- 
ity and then committing its air force to attack deep targets, destroy 
enemy artillery, and engage air defense missile launchers as targets 
of opportunity. This leaves the bulk of the Israeli field artillery com- 
mitted to providing close support to the armor and infantry units. 

Jay MENZOFF 


See also 
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Artillery, Antiaircraft 

Before guided surface-to-air missiles (SAMs) entered service, anti- 
aircraft artillery (AAA) was the foundation of most national air 
defenses. Aircraft provided both the primary threat and first line of 
defense in any air defense system. Antiaircraft artillery did not see 
widespread deployment until 1916 during World War I. Since then, 
both antiaircraft artillery and aircraft have improved dramatically 
in both range and combat capabilities. 

In antiaircraft artillery, World War II saw the introduction of 
radar fire control, which improved engagement accuracy, as well as 
power-loading and traverse systems that improved the rate of fire 
and increased the caliber of the weapons that could be employed 
against aircraft. By war’s end, the arrival of jet aircraft transformed 
the nature, range, height, and pace of aerial warfare and therefore 
of air defenses. 

Most AAA in service since World War II falls into three cate- 
gories—light, medium and heavy—based on the weapon’s caliber 
or muzzle diameter. Most countries rushed to develop heavy AAA, 
exceeding 105-mm bore or caliber, at war’s end. The Americans 
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developed a 120-mm heavy AAA weapon to engage high-altitude 
bombers. The Soviets built a 130-mm weapon. Both entered service 
in the early 1950s and had a sustained rate of fire (ROF) of 8-12 
rounds per minute and a maximum effective range ceiling of about 
37,000 feet. But these were largely retired by the late 1970s. Even 
with power-assisted loading and electrohydraulic traversing sys- 
tems, their low rate of fire and slow traverse rates made such 
weapons unsuitable for engaging low-flying, fast-moving jet air- 
craft, and their lack of range and altitude rendered them ineffective 
against high-altitude jet bombers. However, medium (55-90-mm) 
and light (20-40-mm) AAA proved their effectiveness in Korea 
and Vietnam and during the various Arab-Israeli conflicts. 

China, Vietnam, and many Arab countries employed Soviet- 
designed 23-mm, 55-mm, and 85-mm antiaircraft guns. Their West- 
ern equivalents were the American 20-mm, 75-mm, and 90-mm 
guns; the British 3.7-inch guns; the French 100-mm guns; the 
Swedish 40-mm guns; and the Swiss 30-mm guns. The four heaviest 
of these—French 100-mm, American 90-mm, British 3.7-inch (90- 
mm), and Soviet 85-mm guns—all hada sustained ROF of 12-16 
rounds per minute with an operational ceiling exceeding 27,000 
feet. The American fully automatic 75-mm gun, known as the 





An Israeli 3.7-inch radar-equipped antiaircraft gun on parade on May 5, 1957. (Fritz Cohen/Israeli Government Press Office) 
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Skysweeper, saw some service in the 1950s. Its sustained ROF was 
60 rounds per minute, but it and the 90-mm gun were quickly 
removed from service as SAMs came on line. 

Lighter AAA had a much higher ROF. The Soviet S-60 57-mm 
gun hada sustained ROF of 120 rounds per minute, while its much 
smaller 23-mm counterpart fired at 240 rounds per minute. The 
West’s Bofors 30-mm and 40-mm guns fired at 360 and 240 rounds 
per minute, respectively. The West’s early 20-mm cannon fired 
only 240 rounds per minute and lacked the punch to damage all but 
the lightest of incoming aircraft or missiles. This led the United 
States to develop 20-mm Gatling-style cannon that used an electro- 
hydraulic drive to rotate and fire six barrels to provide immense 
rates of fire (2,000-6,000 rounds a minute). The Dutch employed 
the system to construct a 30-mm version. 

Generally, the lighter the caliber, the higher the rate of fire and 
the greater its effectiveness. Much of this was because of the nature 
of their engagements. Even high-speed aircraft have to level off and 
make a straight run into the target to ensure bombing accuracy. 
Light and medium AAA simply concentrated their fire along the 
attacking aircraft’s attack axis. This combined with radar-fire con- 
trol, proximity fuses, and high rate of fire proved deadly against 
modern jet aircraft flying at low altitude or making an attack run. 
These guns are especially deadly at close range when linked to a 
radar fire-control system that tracks both the target and the rounds 
and works to intersect them. 

As with the Western powers, the Soviets shifted to lighter calibers, 
consolidating four 23-mm cannon into a single mobile weapons 
system with a highly effective and accurate radar fire-control sys- 
tem (the ZSU-23/4 with Gun Dish Radar). Although these lighter 
AAA had a range of only 2,000-4,000 yards and could only engage 
targets operating below 8,000 feet, they proved quite deadly as 
close-in defensive systems. 

Light AAA was particularly effective when integrated with a 
modern SAM system. This was the case in Vietnam where the North 
Vietnamese SAMs forced aircraft to drop low to escape engage- 
ment, only to encounter dense arrays of light and medium AAA. 
The result was that AAA was the single greatest cause for aircraft 
losses and damage during that war. Arab forces never achieved a 
similar level of integration or effectiveness during their many con- 
flicts with Israel during the Cold War era. Only the advent of preci- 
sion standoff weapons has diminished AAA’s importance in air 
defense operations by enabling aircraft to attack effectively from 
outside AAA range. Today, most Western air forces all but ignore 
the AAA threat in their operational planning. 
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Ashkenazic Judaism 

The larger of the two primary branches of Judaism. During the 
Middle Ages, Judaism diverged into two cultures differing in laws, 
customs, liturgy, and language. Ashkenazic Judaism evolved and 
flourished in Central and Eastern Europe, the environs of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Sephardic Judaism evolved and took root in the 
Moorish Iberian Peninsula, primarily Spain, and North Africa. 
Ashkenazic customs (traditions) and halakic (Jewish law) rulings 
are based on the Torah understood in the light of the Babylonian 
Talmudic and ritual tradition. Sephardic customs and halakic rul- 
ings are based on the Palestinian Talmudic and ritual traditions. 
This division of Ashkenazic and Sephardic Judaism can be seen in 
the structure of the Chief Rabbinate of Israel that represents all of 
Judaism in Israel and is the final arbiter of halakic and kashruth 
(Jewish food laws). The Chief Rabbinate has two chief rabbis, one 
Ashkenazic and one Sephardic. The Jewish community in Rome 
predates the destruction of the Solomonic Temple and the Diaspora 
and, along with Yemenite, Ethiopian, and Oriental Jewry, is neither 
Ashkenazic nor Sephardic. 

Ashkenaz was a son of Gomer (Genesis 10:3) and the grandson 
of Noah’s son Japheth. German Jewry of the 10th century traced its 
lineage to Ashkenaz and applied that name to Germany. The Ash- 
Kenazim migrated eastward during the 15th and 16th centuries, 
shifting the center of Ashkenazic Judaism to Poland and Lithuania. 
Hasidic Judaism arose in the 17th century and emphasized personal 
spirituality and piety as opposed to the more academic study of 
Judaism emphasized by Ashkenazic Judaism. 

The Ashkenazic academic approach to Judaism provided the 
fertile ground from which the Jewish Enlightenment (Haskalah) 
grew in concert with the Western European Enlightenment of the 
17th and 18th centuries. The Jewish Enlightenment fostered a ne- 
glect of halakah similar to the West European rejection of the abso- 
lutistic truths of supernaturalism in general and Christianity in 
particular. 

The first Jewish immigrants to the Americas were Sephardic. 
However, by 1750 Ashkenazic Jews dominated the American Jewish 
community. Ashkenazic Jewish immigration to the United States in 
the mid-19th through the early 20th centuries was driven by the 
increase in religious persecution of Jews (pogroms) in Europe and 
the expanding American economy. Ashkenazic Jews represented 
a mere 3 percent of world Jewry in the 11th century. Ashkenazic 
Judaism expanded to comprise 92 percent of world Jewry by 1931 
before being decimated by the Nazi-inspired Holocaust. Ashkenazic 
Jews now comprise approximately 85 percent of world Jewry. Today, 
the majority of contemporary Jewry in North America is descended 
from Ashkenazic immigrants from Germany and Eastern Europe. 
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Many of the Ashkenazic Jews who survived World War II im- 
migrated to Israel, the United States, and France. Mizrahi Jews— 
Sephardic Jews of North African and the Middle Eastern ancestry 
—comprise more than half of 21st-century Israel’s population. 
Ashkenazic Jews descended from the World War II Holocaust 
refugee immigration, and the Zionist immigration of the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries comprise most of the remaining Israeli cit- 
izenry. Ethiopian Jews who came to Israel via Menachem Begin’s 
Operations moszs (1984) and soLomon (1991) constitute approxi- 
mately 1 percent of the contemporary Israeli population. 

In addition to the differences in Talmudic traditions, Ashke- 
nazic and Sephardic Jews differ in their indigenous languages and 
in some legal and ritual practices. Yiddish (Judeo/Hebrew-German) 
is the traditional vernacular language of Ashkenazic Jews. Ladino 
(Judeo/Hebrew-Castilian/Spanish) is the traditional vernacular of 
Sephardic Jewry. Just as the Gileadites and the Ephramites of bib- 
lical times varied in their pronunciation of “Shibboleth,” Ashke- 
nazim and Sephardim vary in their pronunciation of one Hebrew 
consonant and some vowels. Ashkenazim and Sephardim also vary 
in some halakic and kashruth (kosher) practices. Ashkenazim do 
not eat rice, corn, peanuts, legumes, and millet during the obser- 
vance of Passover (Pesach). Sephardic Jews do. Ashkenazim are 
generally notas strict as Sephardim in their understanding of which 
meats are kosher, and there are differences in the permissibility of 
specific slaughter practices as well. 

Although they have much in common, Ashkenazic and Sephardic 
Torah services and worship practices also differ. The terms “Ashke- 
nazic” and “Sephardic” are often used to refer to liturgical traditions 
(nusakh) that vary in the content of the prayers, the order of the 
prayers, the text of the prayers, the melodies of the prayers, and the 
prayer book (Siddur). Ashkenazic brides and grooms refrain from 
meeting for one week prior to their wedding. Sephardic brides and 
grooms do not. Ashkenazic Torahs lie flat during a Torah service, 
while Sephardic Torahs stand. The Ashkenazic understanding of 
the law is based upon the writings of Rabbi Moses Issreles, and the 
Sephardic understanding of the law is based upon the writings of 
Rabbi Joseph Caro. 

Zionism and its dreams of the modern State of Israel were based 
in the European history of intolerance, discrimination, and perse- 
cution of the Ashkenazic Jewry. Ashkenazic Jewry founded and 
fueled the modern Zionist movement and immigration. It also set 
forth the correlative kibbutz movement in Ottoman Palestine in 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries. It was the Ashkenazic Zionists 
who prevailed on the British government to issue the Balfour Dec- 
laration (1917), expressing official British support for a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine. That ultimately led to the formation of the 
European Ashkenazic-dominated State of Israel by the United 
Nations (UN) in 1948. This domination of 21st-century Israel by 
Ashkenazic Jews of European descent now faces a burgeoning 
Mizrahi post-Zionist backlash. The Mizrahim assert that Mizrahi 
or Arab Jews (the word is also used for Iranian Jews and those from 
Kazakhistan, Uzbekistan, Afghanistan, and India) and their ances- 
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tors are and were discriminated against by Israel’s European Ash- 
kenazic Jewish political establishment. These Mizrahim contend 
that the Zionist immigration policies that promoted Ashkenazic 
Jewish immigration from the late 19th through the 20th centuries 
reduced Mizrahi Jews to second-class citizenship. This, they argue, 
created and promotes social, political, and economic discrimination 
that separates Ashkenazic Israelis from Sephardic and Mizrahi 
Israelis. 
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Ashrawi, Hanan Mikhail 
Born: October 8, 1946 


Palestinian political leader and founding member of the Palestinian 
Independent Commission for Citizens’ Rights. Hanan Ashrawi was 
born Hanan Mikhail on October 8, 1946, in Ramallah in what was 
then the British Mandate for Palestine (now the West Bank). She 
attended the Quakers’ Friends Girls School and then the American 
University of Beirut in Lebanon, where she received a bachelor’s 
degree in 1968 and a master’s degree in English literature in 1970. 

In 1969 Ashrawi attended an international conference in Jor- 
dan, where she first met Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
chairman Yasser Arafat. She subsequently formed an outspoken 
ideological commitment to the PLO. Beginning in 1973, she taught 
English at Birzeit University in the West Bank and then secured 
a leave of absence to pursue a doctorate in medieval studies at the 
University of Virginia, which she earned in 1981. She has been a 
professor at Birzeit ever since, and from 1986 to 1990 she served as 
dean of the College of Arts. 

Politically active since her student days, Ashrawi joined the 
General Union of Palestinian Students and the General Union of 
Palestinian Women. Committed to improving the living conditions 
of her compatriots, which had deteriorated sharply since the 1967 
Six-Day War, she actively entered the political arena following 
Israel’s 1982 invasion of Lebanon in which thousands of Palestinian 
refugees in Beirut were killed. She emerged as a principal voice of 
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Hanan Ashrawi, spokesperson for the Palestinian delegation to Middle East peace talks, leader of the Palestinian Independent Commission for Citizens’ 
Rights, member of the Palestinian Legislative Council, and media commissioner for the Arab League. (European Community) 


the Palestinian people with the international news circuit during 
the years of the First Intifada (1987-1990). 

Articulate and eloquent, Ashrawi helped to dispel stereotypes 
about Palestinians. She made frequent appearances on American 
television during 1988-1991. This came to an end with the Persian 
Gulf War of 1991 when the PLO supported Iraq against the interna- 
tional coalition. Despite her ties to the PLO, Ashrawi used her strong 
connections with U.S. secretary of state James Baker III to override 
Israeli objections to her presence at Middle East peace talks in 
Madrid that October. There she guided the Palestinian delegation 
toward accepting an Israeli-proposed period of trial autonomy 
and relinquishing long-held demands for a Palestinian state. 

Despite conflicts with Arafat regarding his autocratic leader- 
ship style, Ashrawi remained a committed and active spokesperson 
for the Palestinian struggle within her roles in several community 
organizations. She was elected as an independent candidate to the 
newly established Palestinian Legislative Council on January 20, 
1996. She served briefly as higher education minister in President 
Arafat’s government, which she criticized as corrupt. She parted 
ways with Arafat and left her post in 1998. Because of her role as a 
legislator, her many supporters looked to her as the conscience of 
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the Palestinian Legislative Council, hoping that she would help 
ensure that the Palestinian Authority (PA) and the legislature would 
be accountable and democratic. She helped found the Jerusalem- 
based Miftah (The Key), also known as the Palestinian Indepen- 
dent Commission for Citizens’ Rights, that worked to promote 
dialogue, Palestinian nation-building, democratic empowerment, 
and human rights. In July 2001, the Arab League appointed her as 
the organization’s media commissioner, a newly established post. 
Ashrawi remains one of the most well-known spokespersons for the 
Palestinian cause. 
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Assad, Bashar al- 
Born: September 11, 1965 


President of the Syrian Arab Republic (2000-present) and head of 
the Baath Party. Bashar al-Assad was born in Damascus, Syria, on 
September 11, 1965. His father was Hafez al-Assad, strongman 
and president of Syria from 1971 to 2000. The Alawi sect to which 
al-Assad belongs encompasses approximately 12 percent of the 
Syrian population. Bashar was not as well known to the Syrian pub- 
lic as his popular elder brother, Basil, who died in an automobile 
accident in 1994. 

Beginning in the mid-1980s, the younger al-Assad studied med- 
icine at the University of Damascus, training in ophthalmology at 
the Tishrin Military Hospital and then the Western Eye Hospital in 
London. After Basil’s death, Bashar enrolled in the military acad- 
emy at Homs. He became a colonel in the Syrian Army in 1999. 

Although Syria is technically a republic, President Hafez al- 
Assad first groomed his son Basil, then Bashar, as his successor 
although never openly declaring this intent. Bashar’s acquisition of 
both military and Baath Party credentials was imperative to his 
legitimacy, but most observers believed that the senior power bro- 
kers in the Syrian governmentassented to his succession as a matter 
of convenience. In 2000, he was elected secretary-general of the 
Baath Party and stood as a presidential candidate. The People’s 
Assembly amended the constitution to lower the minimum presi- 
dential age to 35, and al-Assad was duly elected president for a 
seven-year term. A general referendum soon ratified the decision. 

A reform movement, dubbed the Damascus Spring, emerged 
during the first year of al-Assad’s rule. Some Syrians hoped that 
their young president, who had announced governmental reforms, 
an end to corruption, and economic liberalization, would open 
Syria to a greater degree. Indeed, reformers hoped to end the State 
of Emergency Law, which allows for the abuse of legal and human 
rights, and issued public statements in 2000 and 2001. Political 
prisoners were released from the notorious Mezze Prison, and cer- 
tain intellectual forums were permitted. However, by mid-2001, the 
president reined in the reformists, some of whom were imprisoned 
and accused of being Western agents. 

Under al-Assad, Syria has opened somewhat in terms of allow- 
ing more media coverage than in the past, although censorship re- 
mains. Cellular phones are now prevalent, and Syria finally allowed 
the Internet, whereas under Hafez al-Assad even facsimile machines 
were prohibited. Economic reform and modernization received 
top priority. Job creation, the lessening of Syria’s dependence on oil 
revenue, the encouragement of private capital investments, and the 
mitigation of poverty are the key goals in the economic sphere. The 
government created foreign investment zones, and private univer- 
sities as well as private banks were legally permitted. Employment 
centers were established after 2000, and al-Assad announced his 
support of an association with the European Union (EU). However, 
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Bashar al-Assad, who became president of Syria in June 2000 following 
the death of his father Hafez al-Assad. (AFP/Getty Images) 





these changes were too gradual to instill much confidence in Syrian 
modernization. 

Under al-Assad, Syria’s relations with Iraq had improved prior to 
the change of regime in the latter country in April 2003, and Syrian- 
Turkish relations are also less tense than in the past. However, the 
United States has shown great irritation with evidence that foreign 
fighters were crossing into Iraq from Syria and that former Iraqi 
Baathists were using Syria for funding purposes. The ensuing 2004 
sanctions against Syria under the Syria Accountability Act, first 
enacted by the U.S. Congress in 2003, have discouraged investors 
and the modernization of Syrian banking systems. 

Syria adamantly and consistently opposed the American pres- 
ence in Iraq after the Anglo-American invasion there in March 2003, 
and the country’s own Islamist movement reemerged. President 
al-Assad also had to deal with an influx to Syria of Iraqi refugees, 
who posed an additional burden on the economy. Furthermore, 
al-Assad did not wish to encourage radical Islamists on Syrian ter- 
ritory and made efforts to contain them. 

In terms of the Arab-Israeli situation, al-Assad inherited a 
hard-line position toward Tel Aviv along with sympathies toward 
the Palestinian cause during the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada and its 
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aftermath. Yet internally, the public saw the president as promoting 
an honorable peace for Syria, deemed necessary for further eco- 
nomic development. While Syria has continued to express hopes 
for a peace agreement, it insists on Israeli withdrawal from the 
Golan Heights. Syria demonstrated its lack of desire for war during 
the Israeli invasion of southern Lebanon in 2006, despite public 
statements that seemed bellicose. 

Other important changes came with the shift in Syria’s position 
in Lebanon. When former Lebanese prime minister Rafik Hariri 
was assassinated in a bombing in February 2005, suspicions fell on 
Syria. Anti-Syrian Lebanese demonstrated, as did pro-Syrian groups 
such as Hezbollah. The United Nations (UN) inquiry into Hariri’s 
death as well as comments by former Syrian vice president Abd 
al-Halim Khaddam implicated Syrians at the highest level and pro- 
Syrian elements in Lebanon intelligence services in the assassina- 
tion. A tribunal was scheduled, although the Syrian government 
sought to postpone its formation and caused a political crisis in 
Lebanon. Syrian troops withdrew from Lebanon in April 2005, 
however, thereby ending a long period of direct and indirect influ- 
ence over the country. Lebanon has also been a good economic part- 
ner for Syria through trade and the absorption of large numbers of 
Syrian laborers. The U.S. government continued to charge al-Assad 
with aiding and bolstering Hezbollah in Lebanon, but the Syrian 
view was that the organization was a wholly Lebanese entity. It 
could, however, encourage its quiescence along the Israeli border. 
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Assad, Hafez al- 
Born: October 6, 1930 
Died: June 10, 2000 


Syrian political leader and president of Syria (1971-2000). Hafez 
al-Assad was born in modest circumstance at Qardaha in western 
Syria on October 6, 1930. A member of the minority Alawi sect of 
Shia Islam, he was the first member of his family to attend second- 
ary school. At age 16 he began his political career by joining the 
Baath Party in Latakia (Ladhakiyya). As a secular organization, the 
Baath Party actively recruited members from all sects and branches 
of Islam as well as from Christian groups. Baathism opposed impe- 
rialism and colonialism and espoused nonalignment except with 
other Arab countries. As a youth, al-Assad participated in Baathist 
demonstrations against the French occupation of Syria and for 
Syrian independence. 
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With no money to attend college, al-Assad secured a free edu- 
cation at the Syrian Military Academy. Graduating in 1955, he 
was commissioned an air force lieutenant. After initial training as 
a pilot, he received advanced fighter training and advanced to 
squadron leader in 1959. 

Al-Assad opposed the 1958 union of Syria with Egypt in the 
United Arab Republic (UAR), for which he was assigned to duty 
in Egypt during 1959-1961. In Cairo, he worked with other Syrian 
military officers committed to the Syrian Baath Party. He favored 
Pan-Arabism but was opposed to the union with Egypt because it 
had resulted in a concentration of power in Egyptian hands, most 
notably those of Gamal Abdel Nasser. Al-Assad’s outspoken oppo- 
sition to the UAR led to his brief imprisonment in Egypt at the 
breakup of the UAR in 1961. 

On March 27, 1962, the army seized power in Syria and abol- 
ished the parliament. Army leaders promised to introduce so-called 
just socialism. Then on March 8, 1963, the Baath Party, supported 
by allies from within the military, toppled the previous regime. In 
1964 al-Assad become commander of the Syrian Air Force. Al- 
though Amin al-Hafiz, a Sunni Muslim, was the nominal leader of 
Syria, in effect a group of young Alawites, including al-Assad, came 
to control affairs of state. 

Rivalries within the leadership of the state led to yet another 
coup on February 23, 1966. The coup was led by General Salah al- 
Jadid and entailed considerable bloodshed. Al-Assad, as minister 
of defense (1966-1970), became one of the key members of the new 
government. His political position was considerably weakened by 
the disastrous Six-Day War of June 1967 that saw Syria lose the 
Golan Heights to Israel. A protracted power struggle then ensued 
between al-Assad and his mentor al-Jadid, then chief of staff of the 
Syrian armed forces. 

By the autumn of 1970 al-Jadid and al-Assad were locked in a 
struggle for control of power. Al-Jadid then decided to intervene 
against King Hussein’s government in Jordan, which had moved 
against the militant Palestinians there. Jordanian aircraft savaged 
the invading Syrian tanks, which then withdrew. This cleared the 
way for al-Jadid and his allies to be removed from power, attacked 
by al-Assad for the Jordanian fiasco. In the so-called corrective 
revolution, al-Assad forced Syrian president Nur al-Din al-Atasi to 
resign on October 17. This was followed by the arrest of Premier 
Yusuf Zuayyin and Foreign Minister Ibrahim Makhus. On Novem- 
ber 21 al-Assad became prime minister. 

Al-Assad and his nationalist faction were more committed to 
Arab unity and the destruction of Israel than to socialism, while his 
rivals had concentrated on Arab socialist economic reform. In 1971 
al-Assad was elected president for the first of five terms. The previ- 
ous regime had been a military dictatorship, but upon coming to 
power al-Assad increased its repressive nature. Political dissenters 
were subject to arrest, torture, and execution, although usually the 
regime got its way through bribes and intimidation. The govern- 
ment became strongly totalitarian with a cult of personality but- 
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Hafez al-Assad, president of Syria from 1971 until his death in June 2000. 
(Embassy of the Syrian Arab Republic) 





tressing the one all-powerful leader, in part an effort to end the 
sharp fractures in Syrian society. 

The only major threat to al-Assad’s rule came in the late 1970s 
and early 1980s. It was centered on the opposition of conservative 
Muslims and Sunni Muslims to the basically secular and reformist 
Alawite regime. Various opposition groups joined the Islamic Front 
coalition with the aim of overthrowing the regime and establishing 
an Islamic state. Other Syrians supported the movement because 
of discontent with the regime’s authoritarianism, cronyism, and 
widespread corruption. The discontent was centered in the cities of 
Damascus, Homs, and Hama. In 1980 the Islamic Front destroyed 
a number of government installations in Damascus, but in 1982 it 
seized control of part of Hama and called on the population to join 
in a jihad against the government. Al-Assad’s military, under the 
overall direction of his brother Rifat al-Assad, struck back hard. In 
two weeks of fierce fighting and artillery fire, large parts of Hama 
were destroyed. Some 10,000 to 38,000 people died. 

With Soviet support, al-Assad dramatically increased Syrian 
military strength. Syrian educational curriculums were revised to 
stress al-Assad’s position that Syria was the champion of the Arab 
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cause against Israel and Western imperialism. In his foreign policy, 
al-Assad employed a mix of diplomacy, war, and state-sponsored 
terrorism. 

In foreign affairs, al-Assad’s chief immediate aim was to regain 
the Golan Heights from Israel. Six years after the 1967 war, with 
no progress toward that return of territory captured by the Jewish 
state, al-Assad and Egyptian president Anwar Sadat carefully 
planned and then initiated a surprise attack on Israel that would 
force it to fight simultaneously on two fronts. The conflict began on 
October 6, 1973. Known as the Yom Kippur War or Ramadan War, 
it caught Israel completely by surprise. Despite initial Egyptian 
and Syrian military successes, which included a Syrian drive into 
the Golan Heights and Egyptian crossing of the Suez Canal, Israel 
secured the initiative and was on the brink ofa crushing victory over 
its two opponents when a cease-fire brokered by the United Nations 
(UN) took effect on October 22. Al-Assad then falsely sought to shift 
the blame for the defeat on Sadat and Egypt, resulting in lasting 
enmity between the two men. Al-Assad’s continued intransigence 
in determining terms for the return of the Golan Heights to Syria 
prevented any fruitful peace negotiations with Israel. Indeed, al- 
Assad opposed all peace accords between the Palestinians and the 
Israelis as well as Jordan’s decision in 1994 to end the state of war 
between itself and Israel. 

In 1976 al-Assad sent troops into Lebanon, ostensibly on a peace- 
keeping mission to end the civil war raging there but in reality to 
secure Syrian control. Israel’s invasion and occupation of southern 
Lebanon (1982-1985) led him to support changes in the Lebanese 
constitution while securing Syria’s virtual control of Lebanon. 
Although Syrian forces in Lebanon were reduced after 1999, they 
remained in the country until 2005, and Syria’s political influence 
in the Lebanese government and the activities of Syrian-sponsored 
Lebanese operatives remained a cause of great concern. 

Al-Assad regularly supported radical Palestinian and Muslim 
terrorist groups based in Lebanon and allowed them to establish 
bases and administrative centers in Syria. The United States rou- 
tinely accused Syria of state-sponsored terrorism. Al-Assad sup- 
ported Iran in the Iran-Iraq War (1980-1990) and participated in 
the coalition formed to force Iraq from Kuwait in the Persian Gulf 
War (1991), but the relationship between al-Assad and Iraqi dicta- 
tor Saddam Hussein improved in 1998 when Israel began to develop 
a strategic partnership with Turkey. 

Al-Assad died in Damascus of a heart attack on June 10, 2000. 
He was succeeded in power by his son, Bashar. 

RICHARD EDWARDS AND SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Assimilation 

Process by which a minority group within a larger society adopts 
the cultural mores and societal, political, and economic policies of 
the larger group. Within the Middle East and specifically in relation 
to the nation of Israel, there are two major uses of the term “assim- 
ilation.” While both of these uses are related through the general 
definition of the term, each poses a particular issue. The first con- 
cept of assimilation deals with Jewish immigration to Palestine and 
Israel. The second concerns Palestinian Muslims living and/or work- 
ing in Israel. 

Between 1875 and 2006, more than 4 million individuals immi- 
grated to Israel from around the world. Those who moved first to 
the region set the parameters for the later immigrants. The rules 
established were intended to create a sense of nationalism, born 
from the principles of the Zionist movement. Because the immi- 
grants were originally citizens of many different nations, the need 
to create a central Jewish/Israeli culture was paramount. Over the 
last 50 years, the process of assimilation of these disparate immi- 
grants has led to the development of a more homogenous Israel. As 
Israel was initially a nation of immigrants, the government had to 
develop a process by which immigrants from various nations would 
come together as citizens of one nation, Israel. 

Originally, the only connection among the varying immigrant 
groups was a spiritual belief in the Jewish faith. These people came 
from many different nations, although the earliest immigrants came 
mostly from Europe. While many also had some knowledge of 
Hebrew with which to read the Torah, their daily languages ranged 
from German to French to Spanish to Italian. To create a true Jewish 
homeland in Israel, government officials determined that citizens 
of Israel had to commit to renouncing the citizenship of their pre- 
vious country, learning Hebrew and using it as their national lan- 
guage, and serving for a term in the Israeli military. 

Currently, the Ministry of Immigrant Absorption handles aliya, 
or the return of the Jewish people to their homeland. According to 
the 1950 Law of Return, Jews from anywhere in the world have the 
right to move to Israel, and Israel must be able to accommodate 
them, grant them automatic citizenship, and provide benefits for 
relocation. But to accommodate all of these immigrants, Israel also 
requires that these individuals assimilate into Israeli society. If 
these individuals had not assimilated as part of a unified culture, 
the cohesion of Israel would have been lost. 

The first step in the assimilation process is for the immigrant to 
enteran Absorption Center. Absorption Centers are apartment build- 
ings with intensive language centers, known as ulpans, attached to 
them where the immigrant is taught Hebrew, the official language 
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of Israel. Residence in the Absorption Center is not required by the 
government, but an understanding of the Hebrew language is para- 
mount for success in Israel. Residence in the Absorption Center can 
last up to six months. While in residence, the immigrant is exposed 
to all parts of Israeli culture and society, from social interactions to 
daily tasks. The immigrant, called an oleh (the plural of which is 
olim), is expected to interact with others in their Absorption Center, 
learning not only Hebrew but Jewish culture and traditions. This 
type of intensive assimilation aids in the breaking down of previ- 
ous cultural ties. 

All Israeli citizens and permanent residents are obligated to 
complete national military service. The length of service depends 
on the age at which the oleh came to Israel. Compulsory military 
service is another important part of the assimilation process. This 
ties the individual to Israel not only through her or his social circles 
and new cultural identity but also through the shared experience of 
military service. 

The second use of the word “assimilation” in the context of 
Israel is the question of the future of the relationship between Israel 
and Palestine or, more accurately, the relationship between the 
Israeli government and those Palestinians who wish to live within 
the national borders of Israel or the settlements. Israeli officials 
believe that to best serve the needs of society, all permanent resi- 
dents have to conform to the assimilation process. At the same time, 
Israeli officials impose ambiguous policies on Palestinians in Israel. 
On the one hand, they expect Palestinians to retain their own cul- 
tural identity and attempt to make it impossible for them to do 
otherwise. On the other, as most Israelis speak very poor or little 
Arabic, although they claim itis their second language, they require 
Palestinians to function linguistically and politically as Israelis. 
There was, until the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada, a refusal to allow 
Palestinians to call themselves Israelis, and this attitude still exists. 
Israeli exclusionary policies have led to the increasing rejection of 
assimilation by Palestinians. Policies have been debated for years 
on the proper way to resolve the Palestinian question. Obviously, 
the early years of the Arab-Israeli conflict used warfare and blood- 
shed to determine who should control the region. In the nearly three 
decades since the 1979 Camp David Accords, political possibilities 
have been presented, although violence is still used by both sides. 

The policy of assimilation is not applied in the same way to 
Palestinians as it is to Jewish immigrants to Israel. Instead, the idea 
is that cultural values should be held separately. For that reason, 
there is little integration in the Arab versus Israeli educational sys- 
tem, and consequently Arab students are at a disadvantage when 
they enter Israeli universities. The idea of assimilation does not 
apply to living areas, and Arabs are expected to reside in their own 
villages and neighborhoods. Many Israelis have never socialized 
with their Arab fellow citizens or visited their homes. This lack of 
contact is thought to provide safety, but it also engenders fear and 
suspicion. The success of the assimilation or integration of Pales- 
tinians within the dominant Jewish culture in Israel depends largely 
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on the ability of Israeli leaders to recognize in their Palestinian 
neighbors the refugees whom their ancestors once were. 
PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Aswan High Dam Project 

The Aswan High Dam (al-Sadd al Ali) was a major Egyptian devel- 
opment project and one of the largest engineering undertakings of 
the second half ofthe 20th century. Egyptian president Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, convinced that the dam would solve many Egyptian social 
and economic problems, made its construction a high priority. The 
plan involved building a new dam on the Nile River south of Aswan, 
the first cataract in southern Egypt. 

The Nile River has rightly been called the lifeblood of Egypt. 
Each year the river flooded, depositing rich nutrients and aiding 
farmers, but this flooding was uneven. In some years it nearly wiped 
out entire crops, while in drought years it often did not provide suf- 
ficient water. Heavy floods also brought misery for an expanding 
Egyptian population along the river. Construction of a new high 
dam on the Nile, it was believed, would provide a regular, consistent 
flow of water and prevent damaging floods. 

Not only would sucha dam end the regular flooding by the Nile, 
but it would also allow for the irrigation of 1.4 million acres of new 
land in the largely desert country and provide hydroelectric power 
to expand Egypt’s industrial capacity, bringing jobs and increasing 
national prosperity. Nasser also saw the project as a hallmark of his 
regime and a model for economic development in the developing 
world. 

This was not the first effort to dam the Nile. The British had 
taken control of Egypt in 1882, and during 1899-1902 they built a 
dam at Aswan. Later known as the Aswan Low Dam, it was nearly 
2,000 yards long and some 75 feet high. Because its height was deter- 
mined to be inadequate, the Low Dam was raised in 1907-1912 and 
again in 1939-1943, 
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The Low Dam nearly overflowed in 1946, and rather than raise 
ita third time the Egyptian government decided to build a new dam 
about four miles upriver. Planning for the new dam began in earnest 
in 1952 following the Egyptian Revolution of that year. Financing re- 
mained a problem, however, so Nasser approached the United States. 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s administration was initially inter- 
ested in the project, hoping to link financial support for the project 
to Western foreign policy initiatives. Eisenhower also hoped that the 
course of construction, predicted to take as long as 18 years, would 
see Egypt aligned with the United States and perhaps even provide 
sufficient leverage for Washington to prod the Egyptian govern- 
ment into making a peace agreement with Israel. Furthermore, 
funding through the U.S.-dominated World Bank might allow 
Washington to block Egyptian arms deals with the Soviet Union and 
economic policies deemed contrary to Western interests. 

Nasser was reluctant to make any arrangement that would limit 
his freedom of action in foreign policy. Still, the Egyptians clearly 
preferred U.S. assistance to that of the Soviets. At the same time as 
he was pursuing the dam project, however, Nasser was seeking 
to build up and modernize the Egyptian military. Toward that end 
he sought to acquire modern weapons from the United States and 
other Western nations. When the U.S. and British governments 
refused to supply the advanced arms, which they believed might be 
used against Israel, in 1955 Nasser turned to the Soviet bloc. In Sep- 
tember 1955, encouraged by Moscow, he reached a barter arrange- 
ment with Czechoslovakia for substantial quantities of modern 
weapons, including jet aircraft and tanks, in return for Egyptian 
cotton. 

This arms deal impacted the Aswan High Dam project. In De- 
cember 1955 the Eisenhower administration announced that it was 
willing to lend $56 million for the dam construction, while Great 
Britain pledged $14 million and the World Bank $200 million. There 
were strings attached, however. Egypt had to provide matching 
funds and must not accept Soviet assistance. 

Nasser was unhappy with the conditions and delayed accepting 
them. With the Egyptian president expecting a Soviet offer, the 
controlled Egyptian press launched a major propaganda campaign 
against the West, especially the United States. But when no Soviet 
offer was forthcoming, Nasser accepted the Western aid package on 
July 17, 1956. But only two days later, U.S. secretary of state John 
Foster Dulles announced that the offer had been withdrawn. The 
British government immediately followed suit. The official U.S. 
reasons were that Egypt had failed to reach agreement with the 
Sudan over the dam (much of the vast lake created by the dam 
would be in Sudanese territory) and that the Egyptian part of the 
financing for the project had become “uncertain.” The real reasons 
for the rejection were quite different. In the U.S. Congress, strong 
opposition came from a number of powerful interests including 
fiscal conservatives skeptical about foreign aid, supporters of 
Israel concerned about Egyptian hostility toward the Jewish state, 
and Southerners who believed that expanded Egyptian cotton 
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Egypt’s Aswan High Dam nears completion of its first stage, April 4, 1964. (Bettmann/Corbis) 





production resulting from new irrigated lands would undercut U.S. 
cotton growers. But Dulles was also determined to teach Nasser and 
other neutralist leaders a lesson. Dulles was angry over Nasser’s 
demarche to the communist bloc and arms purchases but partic- 
ularly was upset over Egypt’s recent recognition of the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC). 

Nasser was furious and, a week later, took action. On July 26, he 
nationalized the Suez Canal Company, claiming that this revenue 
would pay for the construction of the cherished dam project. Hehad 
contemplated this step for some time, but the U.S. rejection of the 
funding for the dam prompted its timing. In 1955 the canal pro- 
duced net revenues of nearly $100 million, of which Egypt received 
only $2 million. Seizure of the canal would not only provide funding 
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for the Aswan High Dam project but would also raise Nasser’s 
stature in the eyes of Arab nationalists. 

Nasser’s decision prompted what became known as the Suez 
Crisis and eventually led to collusion among the governments of 
Israel, Britain, and France. These three states then secretly planned 
military intervention against Egypt with the aim of driving Nasser 
from power and returning the canal to control by the Suez Canal 
Company. Supposedly to protect the canal, Israel invaded Egypt at 
the end of October, and Britain and France followed suit in early 
November. This military intervention caught the United States by 
surprise, but within days heavy financial pressure from Washing- 
ton, along with Soviet threats, brought about a withdrawal. The 
canal remained in Egyptian control. 
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Plans for the dam went forward, and in 1958 the Soviet Union 
agreed to assist with the project. Moscow provided technical and 
engineering assistance, including heavy equipment. The Soviet 
Zuk Hydroproject Institute designed the enormous rock and clay 
dam. Moscow, which saw this as an opportunity to gain a foothold 
in the Middle East, ultimately may have paid up to one-third of the 
cost of the project. Construction of the dam began in 1960. The first 
stage was completed in 1964 when the reservoir began filling. The 
dam was completed on July 21, 1970, and the reservoir reached 
capacity in 1976. 

The United Nations Education, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO) raised concerns about the loss of historic sites 
from the rising waters, and an international effort was undertaken 
beginning in 1960 to move 24 major monuments, some of which 
were given to nations that had helped fund the relocation effort. One 
such example is the Nubian Temple of Dandur, given by Egypt to 
the United States and now located at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York City. 

The Aswan High Dam is some 11,800 feet in length and 364 feet 
high. Itis 3,200 feet wide at the base and 130 feet wide at its top. The 
reservoir behind the dam, Lake Nasser, is some 300 miles long and 
10 miles across at its widest point. The dam’s 12 generators are 
capable of producing 2.1 gigawatts of electricity. At first producing 
half of Egypt’s power, the dam now produces perhaps 15 percent of 
the total. 

The dam brought electricity to some Egyptian villages for the 
first time. It also mitigated damage from floods in 1964 and 1973 
and from droughts during 1972-1973 and 1983-1984. It also led 
to the development of a new fishing industry on Lake Nasser. 
Unfortunately, much of the economic benefit promised by the 
dam has also been outstripped by the rapidly expanding Egyptian 
population. 

The dam has also had negative impacts. More than 90,000 peo- 
ple had to be relocated because of the rising waters of Lake Nasser, 
and the fishing industry on Lake Nasser is remote from markets. 
Tremendous silting behind the dam lowers the water capacity of 
Lake Nasser and threatens the dam’s generators, and restricting the 
flow of water on the Nile and its nutrients has adversely affected 
farming along the river and the fishing industry in the eastern 
Mediterranean. The dam has also led to erosion along the Nile Delta 
and the intrusion of salt water into areas used for the production 
of rice. 

STEPHEN ZUNES AND SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Attlee, Clement Richard 
Born: January 3, 1883 
Died: October 8, 1967 


British Labour Party leader, deputy prime minister (1942-1945), 
and prime minister (1945-1951). Clement Attlee was born into a 
middle-class family on January 3, 1883, in Putney, London. He was 
privately educated at Haileybury before attending University Col- 
lege, Oxford, from which he graduated in 1904 with a degree in his- 
tory. In 1906 he was called to the bar, and he spent several unhappy 
years as a solicitor before the death of his father gave him the finan- 
cial independence to follow a new career as a lecturer and social 
activist in the poor areas of London’s East End. By thena committed 
Christian socialist, Attlee became an influential figure in the Lon- 
don branch of the Labour Party, which he had joined in 1908. 

At the outbreak of World War I in August 1914, Attlee immedi- 
ately enlisted in the army and served as a junior officer in the Gal- 
lipoli Campaign and in Mesopotamia (present-day Iraq), where he 
was badly wounded. Following recuperation in England, he served 
on the western front, where he was again wounded in fighting near 
Lille in the summer of 1918. 

In November 1922, Attlee entered Parliament as the Labour 
Party member for Limehouse, a seat he was to hold for nearly three 
decades. Throughout the 1920s he consolidated his role in the 
national party and held posts in the two brief Labour governments 
of the period. In October 1935 he became party leader, shepherding 
Labour through the difficult years of the worldwide depression and 
the growing diplomatic confrontation with Nazi Germany. 

Attlee had little initial role in World War II because Neville 
Chamberlain’s Conservative-dominated government chose not to 
invite the other parties to join it in coalition. But in May 1940 the 
Chamberlain government fell, and the new prime minister, Win- 
ston Churchill, asked Attlee to join the new war cabinet. Attlee was 
initially appointed lord privy seal, and in February 1942 he became 
deputy prime minister. His administrative reforms improved the 
efficiency of the British war effort. Although Attlee himself opposed 
such a step because of the continuing war with Japan, the other 
leaders of the Labour Party insisted on an end to participation in 
the Churchill coalition on May 28, 1945, three weeks after victory 
in Europe. A general election was immediately announced. 

Labour won the ensuing election, and on July 26, 1945, Attlee 
became prime minister with a landslide House of Commons major- 
ity of 147 seats. He immediately took Churchill’s place in the on- 
going Potsdam Conference. 

Attlee’s government inherited huge problems both at home and 
overseas. Reconstruction of the country’s shattered economy after 
a hugely expensive war required the continuation of wartime aus- 
terity controls for some years. Indeed, Britain did not abandon food 
rationing until the early 1950s. Moreover, the Labour government 
was committed to a comprehensive reorganization of Britain’s 
social services to create a cradle-to-grave welfare state system and 
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Clement Attlee, British Labour Party leader, deputy prime minister 
(1942-1945), and prime minister (1945-1951). (Library of Congress) 





the bringing into public ownership oflarge transport and manufac- 
turing sectors such as the railways and the coal industry. All these 
radical domestic reforms had to take place in the context of sweep- 
ing global change in which Britain faced major security commit- 
ments in Europe as well as nationalist agitation in its empire in the 
Middle East and Southeast Asia. 

In foreign affairs, Attlee presided over the end of British rule in 
the Indian subcontinent in 1947, but the partition of the old Raj into 
Muslim and Hindustates led to great loss oflife in sectarian fighting. 
Palestine was perhaps the most vexing of Attlee’s imperial problems. 
When Labour came to power, British policy in that strife-torn ter- 
ritory was still based on the 1939 White Paper, which heavily 
restricted Jewish immigration and placed legal blocks on the sale of 
Arab land to Jewish settlers. The White Paper had been originally 
introduced to quell a three-year insurrection of Palestinian Arabs 
and had been largely successful in that regard. But World War II 
had profoundly changed the character of the Palestine problem, in 
particular because of the need to find a home for hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jewish survivors of the Nazi death camps who were scat- 
tered across continental Europe, many of whom were clamoring to 
immigrate to Israel. Frustrated by Britain’s apparent intransigence, 
some members of the Jewish community in Palestine were by the 
end of the war involved in an armed insurgency against the colonial 
security forces. Thus, Attlee’s government faced both the immedi- 
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ate problem of restoring order as well as the longer-term question 
of how to accommodate rival Arab and Jewish aspirations for the 
troubled mandate. 

Labour had traditionally been supportive of Zionism, and in the 
spring of 1944 the party had advocated, as part of its National Exec- 
utive Committee’s annual report, unrestricted Jewish immigration 
into Palestine and the creation ofa Jewish-majority state within the 
British Commonwealth. But Attlee, like Churchill and many other 
British politicians, had been shocked when the Jewish terrorist 
group Lohamei Herut Israel (also known as Lehi or the Stern Gang) 
had assassinated British minister of state Lord Moyne in Cairo in 
November 1944, and Attlee’s sympathy for the Zionist cause had 
correspondingly withered. Also, upon his arrival at Downing Street, 
Attlee chose to place his powerful deputy Ernest Bevin at the For- 
eign Office. Bevin took a pugnaciously imperialist attitude toward 
foreign policy in general, and it was not difficult for his pro-Arab 
advisers in Whitehall to convince him that the solution to Palestine 
lay in resisting further Jewish immigration and in bolstering the 
British position there. As with most diplomatic questions, Attlee 
was content to defer to his foreign secretary on this point. Attlee was 
in any case temperamentally inclined toward retaining a strong 
British presence in the Middle East as a block to the Soviet Union. 

British policy was complicated, however, by the pro-Jewish atti- 
tude of President Harry S. Truman’s administration in the United 
States. It was no secret that because of Britain’s parlous postwar 
financial situation the country was highly dependent on the contin- 
ued goodwill of Washington, so Attlee had little choice but to 
involve the Americans in the deliberative process. The result was the 
1946 Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, which recommended 
allowing 100,000 new Jewish immigrants into Palestine but also 
proposed binational self-government for the mandate, under over- 
all British auspices, in which neither Arabs nor Jews would predom- 
inate. Attlee cautiously welcomed the report pending further 
discussion. But he was angered when Truman appeared to under- 
mine both him and the committee by publicly demanding that 
Britain immediately grant the immigrants entry into Palestine (while 
ignoring the power-sharing recommendations). Truman’s clumsy 
partisanship, Attlee believed, had alienated the Arabs and encour- 
aged the Jews to seek still more advantageous terms. By the end of 
the year, Britain’s enthusiasm for its Palestine leasehold was also 
greatly diminishing because of the spike in political violence, illus- 
trated most spectacularly by the bombing of the King David Hotel 
by the terrorist group the Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National Military 
Organization) in July 1946. The deaths of British servicemen across 
Palestine shook support at home for Bevin’s policy of retrench- 
ment. Increasingly he and Attlee sought a quick and cheap way out 
of the Palestine cauldron. 

By 1947, with attempts to find a plan of self-government accept- 
able to all parties having apparently failed, Attlee announced that 
Britain would abandon the mandate the following year and handed 
the problem of its political future over to the United Nations (UN). 
His administration was unhappy with the General Assembly’s sub- 
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sequent partition proposal, believing, rightly as it turned out, that 
it would be unworkable, and Britain abstained in the final vote. The 
mandate was formally terminated on May 15, 1948. This was imme- 
diately followed by the declaration of the State of Israel and the 
1948-1949 Israeli War of Independence. 

In other foreign affairs, Attlee preserved the Anglo-American 
alliance and committed Britain to Cold War partnership with the 
United States through the 1949 North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) pact. He also funded the creation ofan independent British 
nuclear deterrent, and in 1950 he authorized British military inter- 
vention in the Korean War, a controversial decision that split his 
Labour Party. 

In the autumn of 1951, with its postwar reform government 
running out of steam, Labour was narrowly defeated in a general 
election. Attlee stepped down on October 26, to be replaced by 
Churchill. Attlee remained party leader until a second electoral 
defeat in May 1955, shortly after which he resigned and was ap- 
pointed to the House of Lords as Earl Attlee of Walthamstow. He 
maintained an active retirement, writing and campaigning on 
behalf of the party. Attlee died in London of complications arising 
from pneumonia on October 8, 1967. 
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Attrition, War of 
Start Date: July 1967 
End Date: August 1970 


The War of Attrition was a long series of low-level, protracted 
clashes between the Israelis and the Arabs from July 1967 to August 
1970. Israel had emerged victorious from the Six-Day War of June 
1967, more than doubling the territory under its control. On the 
Golan Heights, Israeli forces had penetrated into Syria a distance 
of 20 miles, which now placed most Jewish towns and farms in 
northern Israel beyond the reach of Syrian artillery. On the eastern 
border, Israeli troops now stood on the defensive on the banks of 
the Jordan River. Israel also controlled the Sinai Peninsula together 
with the strategic Straits of Tiran. The most important function of 
the Sinai for the Israelis, however, was as a buffer against any Egypt- 
ian attack. 
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Within three weeks of the end of the Six-Day War, a large-scale 
clash between the Israelis and Egyptians became the first major 
incident of the War of Attrition. As the conflict played out, both 
sides deployed new equipment provided by the superpowers and 
developed new tactics. The Suez Canal Zone and the Jordanian 
border were the two principal areas of the fighting, with additional 
clashes taking place on the Golan Heights. 

The Soviets put pressure on the Egyptians to maintain an aggres- 
sive posture against the Israelis along the Suez Canal. On July 1, 
1967, Egyptian troops crossed the Suez Canal and attempted to 
ambush Israeli forces on the eastern bank. The main engagement 
took place 10 miles south of Port Said. The Israelis responded by 
committing a mechanized infantry company to counterattack the 
Egyptians. Despite supporting artillery fire from the Egyptian side 
of the canal, the attacking forces were driven back. Major Uriel 
Menuhuin, the commanding officer of the Israeli infantry com- 
pany, was killed, and 13 other Israeli soldiers were wounded in the 
battle. 

The next major incident occurred on July 11. The Israeli govern- 
ment maintained that the 1967 cease-fire line ran down the mid- 
dle of the Suez Canal and resolved to test its position by launching 
a number of small boats into the canal. The Israeli force drew fire 
from the Egyptians, and both sides opened fire from tanks that were 
dug into defensive positions on either side of the canal. Both sides 
also launched air sorties in support of the ground action. The Israeli 
Air Force (IAF) downed seven Egyptian aircraft during the fight. 
Israeli ground force casualties were 9 killed and 55 wounded. 

On the night of July 11 the Israeli destroyer Eilat, accompanied 
by two torpedo boats, encountered and sank two Egyptian torpedo 
boats off the Rumani coast. Following that incident, the conflict tem- 
porarily settled down into a routine of running low-level clashes. 

Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser made it clear that it 
would only be a matter of time before Egypt attempted to recapture 
the Sinai. He also made no secret of his cold-blooded strategy of 
attrition. With Egypt’s huge population advantage over Israel, Egypt 
could afford to absorb lopsided casualty ratios almost indefinitely. 

A second major round of fighting began in September 1967 
when Egyptian forces operating from fortified positions on Green 
Island engaged Israeli shipping in the Gulf of Suez. This action led 
to widespread artillery exchanges along the Suez Canal during which 
the cities of Kantara, Ismailia, and Suez were hit. Many Egyptians 
fled to escape the danger, with an estimated 700,000 becoming 
internal refugees. 

The naval war escalated on October 21, 1967, when the Eilat 
approached Egyptian territorial waters near Port Said and came 
under attack from two Egyptian missile boats firing Soviet-supplied 
Styx missiles. The first missile hit the Eilat near the boiler room, 
cutting off the electrical supply. In all, the Egyptians fired four 
missiles at the Eilat, sinking it. Of the destroyer’s 190-man crew, 
47 were killed or missing, and another 90 were wounded. It was 
the first time in history that a warship had been sunk by guided 
missiles. 
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Burning oil installations and refineries at Suez damaged by Israeli artillery fire during the War of Attrition, photographed on October 24, 1967. (Israeli 


Government Press Office) 





The Israelis responded to the Egyptian attack on October 25 
with an artillery barrage against Egyptian oil refineries in Suez. The 
shelling claimed more than $100 million worth of oil and petro- 
chemical products and killed or wounded 103 people. 

There were no major incidents during the next 11 months, but 
in the intervening period the Egyptian armed forces received a wide 
array of new equipment from Soviet bloc sources, including large 
numbers of modern artillery pieces. Even more significantly, the 
Soviets sent 1,500 military advisers. 

In June 1968 the Egyptians started sporadic artillery bombard- 
ments against the leading Israeli positions on the eastern bank of 
the Suez Canal. On September 8, 1968, the Egyptians resumed large- 
scale hostilities with a coordinated artillery barrage along a 65-mile 
front of the canal. The artillery bombardment lasted three weeks, 
with Israeli losses totaling 28 killed and wounded. 

The Israelis retaliated on the night of October 30 witha heliborne 
commando raid against two Egyptian bridges and an electricity 
substation on the Nile just north of Aswan. That attack exposed the 
inability of Egyptian forces to protect their own territory from 
Israeli attack. Egyptian attacks along the Suez Canal then declined 
for a period. 

In the meantime, the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) General Staff 
decided to strengthen defenses along the Suez Canal. The resulting 
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Bar-Lev Line of fortifications, named for chief of staff Lieutenant 
General Chaim Bar-Lev, was based on 35 small strong points 
located every seven miles between which IDF patrols maintained 
constant observation of Egyptian forces on the other side. Strong 
armored formations in assembly areas some distance from the canal 
were positioned to counterattack any Egyptian attempt to cross. 

The Bar-Lev fortifications were completed in March 1969. On 
March 8 the Egyptians commenced a massive artillery barrage 
against the Bar-Lev positions. During the IDF’s counterbarrage on 
March 20 the Egyptian chief of staff, General Abd al Muneim Riadh, 
and several other senior Egyptian officers were killed at an Egyptian 
observation post close to Ismailia. 

Another short lull followed, but the conflict resumed with a 
vengeance on April 10, 1969. The fighting escalated significantly on 
May 1 when Nasser declared the termination of the cease-fire that 
officially had been in existence since 1967. The Egyptian high com- 
mand hoped that their continuous artillery exchanges across the 
Suez Canal would eventually wear down the Israelis and give Egypt- 
ian forces an opening to cross the canal to the eastern bank. 

The investment made by the Israelis in the Bar-Lev Line proved 
its worth, as the Egyptian artillery inflicted only moderate damage. 
The Israelis strengthened their canal defenses by constructing an 
earthen berm close to the bank. Its chief purpose was to prevent 
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Egyptian artillery from having direct line-of-sight observation of 
Israeli forces moving along the Suez Canal. The Israelis also contin- 
ued to launch commando raids across the canal. The targets of 
many of these raids were electrical installations, which were rela- 
tively easy to damage. The electricity disruptions had a direct and 
negative impact on the Egyptian civilian population. 

The Israelis conducted one of their most successful commando 
operations against Green Island on July 19, 1969. Green Island was 
a man-made island fortress in the northern section of the Gulf of 
Suez. The position was heavily fortified, and the Egyptian garrison 
there numbered about 200 troops. The Israeli commandos took the 
island at a cost of only 16 casualties (killed or wounded). They then 
blew up most of the installation and withdrew. 

During that same month the LAF increased the number of offen- 
sive missions it flew, resulting in the downing of five Egyptian air- 
craft. The main target of the Israeli air strikes was the new Egyptian 
surface-to-air missiles (SAMs), acquired from the Soviet Union. 
During the next two months, Israeli aircraft flew more than 1,000 
combat sorties. 

On September 8, 1969, the Israelis launched a large-scale offen- 
sive. Israeli divers sank two Egyptian torpedo boats in the port of 
Ras-a-Sadat in the northern part of the Gulf of Suez, 16 miles to the 
north of the planned Israeli landing site. Their objective was to 
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reduce the risk of Egyptian interception of the Israeli landing craft. 
The following day, an Israeli task force, including armor, landed at 
A-Dir at dawn and struck southward down the Gulf of Suez toward 
the intended objective, the Egyptian army base at Ras Abu-Daraj. 
The attack was supported by Israeli helicopters and aircraft. 

The Egyptians were slow to respond to the assault on Ras Abu 
Daraj, and the Israelis were thus able to destroy 12 enemy positions, 
including 2 radar stations, and inflict more than 100 casualties 
before disengaging with only minimal losses of their own. The most 
vexing thing for the Egyptian high command was the fact that the 
IDF had operated for more than 10 hours on Egyptian soil without 
being significantly challenged by Egyptian forces. The poor response 
was mainly the result of inadequate communications and the rigid 
Egyptian command structure based on the Soviet model, which 
allowed little room for individual initiative. Many Egyptian com- 
manders were afraid to move their forces unless they received 
explicit orders from their superiors, something hard to achieve in 
any fluid engagement. Nasser reacted by dismissing the senior 
commanders responsible for the defense of that area. 

Three days later, on September 11, 1969, the Egyptians suffered 
another reverse when they lost 11 aircraft while shooting down only 
a single Israeli plane. On October 25, the Israelis scored another 
significant victory when they successfully attacked a radar station 








Palestinian commando leaders planning an operation into Israel, photographed in Jordan in December 1968. (Time & Life Pictures/Getty Images) 
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Two United Nations (UN) observers in front of their badly damaged 
headquarters in Kantara, the result of Egyptian shelling from across the 
Suez Canal, photographed on April 29, 1969, during the War of Attrition. 
(Israeli Government Press Office) 





at Ras-Arab on the Gulf of Suez. The Egyptians had newly installed 
Soviet P-12 radar equipment at the site. The attack force flew to the 
objective in 2 U.S.-built Sikorsky CH-53 Sea Stallion helicopters. The 
Egyptian garrison was quickly overcome, and then the Israeli forces 
worked diligently to remove the P-12 equipment, which was housed 
in two trailers partially dug into the ground. The Israelis dug out 
the trailers and then sling-loaded them beneath the 2 helicopters. 
Despite the helicopters being dangerously overloaded, the pilots 
were able to coax the helicopters back to the Israeli side of the Gulf. 
The Israelis subsequently made the information exploited from the 
equipment available to other Western intelligence agencies. 

The Israelis launched 23 raids across the Suez Canal and the Gulf 
of Suez from October 1969 to July 1970. What concerned the Egypt- 
ian high command most during this period was the considerable 
investment they had made in Soviet SAM systems, which seemed 
to produce little results in degrading the effectiveness of the IAF. 
The poor results also concerned the Soviets, as they had the same 
systems deployed in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. In De- 
cember 1969 several Soviet generals arrived in Cairo to evaluate the 
overall situation. The next month, Nasser traveled to Moscow. As 
the result of these meetings, the Soviets deployed more of their own 
personnel to Egypt to man new SAM-3 Goa systems. 

The SAM-3, designed specifically to engage low-flying aircraft, 
was more effective than the longer-range and larger SAM-2. The 
SAM-3 system also could be deployed on a three-missile mobile- 
launch platform, increasing the flexibility of the Egyptian coverage. 
Many of the SAM-3s were manned almost exclusively by Soviet 
personnel. The Soviets at that point had committed almost 4,000 
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military advisers to Egypt, including pilots who flew frontline air- 
craft. This, of course, increased the chances of a direct confronta- 
tion between Soviet and Israeli forces. 

Nevertheless, the strengthening of the Egyptian air defense 
umbrella had relatively little impact on the effectiveness of the IAF. 
The IAF did, however, make significant changes to its mission- 
attack profiles. Instead of attacking facilities close to the Suez Canal 
and the Gulf of Suez, the Israelis now flew missions to strike posi- 
tions as close as 25 miles from Cairo. Many of these attacks were 
carried out against Egyptian Army reserve units, further degrading 
the overall morale of the Egyptian armed forces. The attacks also 
made clear to the capital’s population the relative impotence of the 
Egyptian Air Force. 

Between February and March 1970, the Egyptian Air Force lost 
20 aircraft to the Israelis. On April 8, 1970, an IAF air strike killed 
47 Egyptian children at a school inside a military compound, which 
brought the Israeli air offensive to a halt. That same month the 
Soviet air elements in Egypt assumed a much more aggressive pos- 
ture, taking over direct responsibility for the defense of Egyptian air 
space. This freed the Egyptian Air Force to focus its operations in 
the Sinaiin support of army operations along the Suez Canal, which 
included reconstructing SAM batteries in more forward positions. 
The renewed Egyptian offensive resulted in relatively high Israeli 
casualties between April and May 1969, with 64 Israeli soldiers 
killed and 149 wounded. 

By June 1969 the number of Soviet advisers had grown to al- 
most 12,000, including more than 100 pilots. That same month the 
Soviets again intervened to reorganize the Egyptian air defenses. 
Instead of defending the entire, approximately 100-mile, length of 
the Suez Canal, the Soviets decided that the vast majority of the 
SAMs should be located in a box, 25 miles wide and 45 miles long, 
covering the central and southern sectors of the canal. The SAM sys- 
tems were positioned in packs whereby a small number of launch- 
ers could be protected by conventional short-range antiaircraft 
guns. Such a configuration allowed the defenders to engage an 
enemy aircraft with multiple missiles, increasing the kill prob- 
ability. Nevertheless, the Israelis managed to destroy five SAM sites 
in July. 

Since April, Soviet-piloted MiGs had been approaching IAF air- 
craft, but the Israeli pilots had standing orders to break off all such 
contacts. It was only a matter of time, however, before the Soviets 
and Israelis would clash head-on. On June 25, two Soviet-piloted 
MiG-21s fired on and hit an Israeli A-4 Skyhawk, which made a 
forced landing at a base in the Sinai. A series of running dogfights 
over the next few days resulted in no losses for either side. On July 
30, a patrol of Israeli aircraft engaged eight Soviet-piloted aircraft, 
with the Israelis downing four and losing none. A fifth MiG was hit 
and later crashed on its way back to its base. Three of the Soviet 
pilots were killed, and another two were wounded. Neither side 
issued a communiqué about the engagement, but the Soviets were 
greatly shaken by the results. That same day, Moscow dispatched 
senior air force commanders to Egypt to investigate. 
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Although the major area of conflict in the War of Attrition was 
along the Suez Canal, clashes also occurred in other areas, princi- 
pally along the border with Jordan. Between 1968 and 1969, the 
majority of the fighting took place in the Beyt Shean Valley. 

Following the Six-Day War, the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO) had tried to retain a foothold in the West Bank. Because 
of the IDF’s very effective system of patrolling and the relatively 
poor local support, the PLO was forced to withdraw entirely to the 
East Bank of the Jordan. From there, the PLO launched a series of 
attacks, and the Jordanian Army and units of the Iraqi Army sta- 
tioned in Jordan often fired artillery on Israeli positions across the 
border. 

Many of the PLO attacks were aimed at civilian targets. Follow- 
ing an attack on an Israeli school bus on March 18, 1968, in which 
a doctor and teacher were killed, the IDF launched a major attack 
on the PLO base at Karameh, located just south of the Dead Sea 
within eight miles of Jericho. The PLO previously had moved the 
original population away, and many of its fighting elements were 
located there. The PLO established three defensive positions to the 
north and east of the settlement and also fortified Karameh itself. 
The defenses had at least 11 firing positions for artillery, some of 
which had been prepared to accommodate self-propelled guns. 

The Israeli attack began at dawn on March 21, 1968. The Israelis 
planned to launch three armored thrusts across the Jordan River 
to seal off Karameh. The village itself would be assaulted by para- 
troopers. The Israeli armored elements came under fire from the 
Jordanian Army but succeeded in crossing the Jordan at the Damya 
Bridge in the north and the Allenby Bridge in the south. The IDF 
paratroopers came under heavy fire from PLO fighters hiding in 
caves to the west of the village. The assault faltered, and the para- 
troopers became bogged down in house-to-house combat. After a 
few hours of fighting, the Israelis had managed to kill approxi- 
mately 120 PLO fighters and took a large number of prisoners. 

That same day the Israelis also mounted an attack against the 
village of Safi, held by the Jordanian Army, south of the Dead Sea. 
Israeli losses during that operation were 28 killed and 69 wounded, 
with a half-dozen armored vehicles destroyed. The Jordanian Army 
lost 40 soldiers killed, while the PLO lost more than 200. Both sides 
claimed the engagement as a victory. For the Israelis, the action at 
Karameh forced the Jordanian Army and the PLO to pull back far- 
ther to the east, thus making it harder for them to hit Israeli posi- 
tions with artillery fire. The PLO, however, tried to turn the fighting 
at Karameh into a propaganda victory, claiming that it had fought 
bravely despite being outnumbered and that it had inflicted serious 
damage on the Israelis. 

The engagement at Karameh was the last major encounter of 
the War of Attrition along the Jordanian border. From that point 
on, the fighting largely took the form of terrorist actions by the PLO 
and intermittent artillery fire from Jordanian positions. 

The War of Attrition came to an official end on July 31, 1970, 
when the Israeli government accepted the terms ofa cease-fire that 
went into effect on August 8. The cease-fire was the result of nego- 
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tiations that began in October 1969 that eventually produced a plan 
put forth by U.S. secretary of state William P. Rogers requiring a 
preliminary cease-fire of three months’ duration. Both sides ini- 
tially rejected the proposal, but negotiations resumed in April 1970. 

The agreement required a three-month freeze on military activ- 
ity during which neither side was allowed to make any military 
changes or improvements in the zone that ran 31 miles on either 
side of the Suez Canal. Almost the same day the cease-fire went into 
effect, however, the Egyptians started moving new SAM batteries 
into the Canal Zone. By October they had some 100 SAM sites in 
place, and those batteries would prove to be a critical factor at the 
start of the Yom Kippur War in October 1973. Nasser still intended 
to pursue a war of liberation to regain control of both banks of the 
canal and the entire Sinai, but on September 28, 1970, he died of a 
heart attack and was replaced by Anwar Sadat. 

During the War of Attrition, Israeli casualties were 367 soldiers 
killed and more than 3,000 soldiers and civilians wounded. Egypt 
sustained losses of 8,000-10,000 men and several thousand civil- 
ians. The IAF lost 14 aircraft to enemy action while shooting down 
98 Egyptian planes. Jordan lost approximately 130 soldiers. The 
PLO suffered at least 250 fighters killed. The Soviets lost 3 pilots and 
perhaps another 50 or more advisers on the ground. 

RALPH BAKER AND Davip T. ZABECKI 
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Avukah 


Aradical association of American college students founded in 1925. 
Avukah, or American Student Zionist Federation, worked to estab- 
lish a strong identity among Jews and to defend the Jewish cultural 
heritage. Avukah was also known for its strong support for a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine. 
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Avukah (Hebrew for “torch”) was founded at Harvard Univer- 
sity by a Jewish student named Joseph S. Shubow. Shubow was dis- 
concerted that his fellow Jewish students were more interested in 
fitting in with the Gentile majority and considered their self-effac- 
ing attitude to be cowardly. With fellow members of the Harvard 
Zionist Society, he invited interesting speakers to meetings, wrote 
editorials that appeared in the Harvard Crimson, and generally 
made attendance at Zionist meetings a fashionable thing to do. 
The national Jewish student organization, the Intercollegiate Zion- 
ist Organization, had become nearly inactive. Shubow sent invita- 
tions to Jewish organizations at other colleges and universities, 
inviting representatives to attend a conference in Washington, 
D.C., preceding the National Zionist Convention. Fewer than 100 
students from 22 institutions were at the first meeting on June 27, 
1925, at the Mayflower Hotel. After discussions, they agreed to form 
a new group to spark the flame of Zionism among their fellows. 

The new group was loosely organized at first and concentrated 
on activities designed to promote Jewish culture. In 1928, for exam- 
ple, Avukah called upon the New York City Board of Education to 
protect Jewish rights and culture by authorizing classes to teach 
Hebrew in the public schools. The request alienated many working- 
class Jews who preferred Yiddish, a language that upper-class and 
Zionist Jews saw as crude. Few Jewish students took the Hebrew 
class before it was dropped by the schools. Other activities had bet- 
ter results. In 1932 and 1936, Avukah issued the Brandeis Avukah 
Annual, a Zionist anthology paying homage to Zionist and U.S. 
Supreme Court justice Louis Brandeis. The organization also started 
the Avukah Summer School to indoctrinate young people with the 
principles of Zionism. The summer school camps were popular, 
and by 1940 three camps were organized, serving New York, New 
England, and the Midwest. The curriculum of the camps included 
lectures and discussions. 

Avukah established fellowships for travel to Palestine to demon- 
strate to American Jews what had been and could be done. The lead- 
ership created a system of regional organizations to address local 
concerns more efficiently. As a part of the educational mission of 
Avukah, a number of books were published by the organization, 
including A Short History of Zionism by S. H. Sankowsky and Analy- 
sis of Zionism by Meir Yaari. 

At the 1937 annual convention, Avukah’s membership dis- 
cussed how to counter fascism and promote Zionism. A program 
was agreed upon to address the needs of Jews in the United States 
and other countries, and Zionism as a world movement to combat 
fascism was promoted. The membership also discussed how to 
support a homeland in Palestine for Jews and for other oppressed 
people where they could live in peace and without fear. Avukah 
issued a number of books later in 1937 that included My Impressions 
of Palestine by John McGovern and Diagram of Zionism, an outline 
of the theory of Zionism. 

Avukah’s idealism and program of Zionism attracted many tal- 
ented young Jewish people. Members included Arthur Goldberg, 
future U.S. Supreme Court justice; Zellig Harris, founder of modern 
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linguistics; and Shimon Agranat, future chief justice of Israel. By 
1941, Avukah had several thousand members in 65 chapters. Many 
members entered military or government service during the war, 
causing Avukah to decline. In 1943, its New York headquarters was 
permanently closed, marking the end of the organization. 

Tim J. WaTTS 
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Azzam Pasha, Abdel Rahman 
Born: March 8, 1893 
Died: June 1976 


Egyptian-born soldier, politician, diplomat, and first leader of the 
Arab League. Abdel Rahman Azzam Pasha was born on March 8, 
1893, in Shubak al-Gharbi in the province of Giza, Egypt. His family, 
having resided in Egypt for centuries, had produced numerous 
tribal and national political leaders. Azzam’s high school education 
was at the Saidiyya Secondary School in Cairo. He then moved to 
London, where he studied medicine for three years. In the summer 
of 1913 he fought in the Second Balkan War, first with the Albanians 
and then with the Turkish Army as a volunteer. 

At the outbreak of World War I in 1914, Azzam returned to 
Egypt. There he joined the revolutionary forces in Egypt’s Western 
Desert. In 1915 and 1916 he fought with the Sufi Sannusi forces 
against the Italians and British. In 1917 he was selected to go to Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Germany for formal military studies. He was also 
sent to Constantinople to seek help for the fighting in North Africa. 

When World War I ended in November 1918, Azzam refused to 
obey the Turkish order to surrender. Instead, he joined with other 
Arabs who had declared Tripoli independent and there fought against 
the Italians until 1923, when the Sannusi movement collapsed. 

Azzam subsequently returned to Egypt, where he was elected to 
the Egyptian Parliament as a member of the Nationalist Party. He 
was reelected for two additional terms as a Wafdist, during which 
he gained a reputation as an ardent advocate of Arabism. 

In 1945 when the Arab League was founded, Azzam was unan- 
imously elected its first secretary-general. In his new role, he an- 
nounced the Arab League’s opposition to the Balfour Declaration. 
He asserted that British promises to Sharif Hussein ibn Ali had 
inspired the Arab Revolt of 1936-1939 and that these had nullified 
any promises to Zionists. 

During the 1948-1949 Israeli War of Independence, Azzam at- 
tempted to secure cooperation among the Arab states but achieved 
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only imperfect success. He later served as the Egyptian ambassador References 
to Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Afghanistan, and Turkey. Coury, Ralph M. The Making of an Egyptian Arab Nationalist: The Early 
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Baath Party (Syria) 


Ruling Syrian political party. The Baath Party, or Regional Com- 
mand of the Arab Socialist Renaissance Party, has long been the 
dominant political party of Syria. It is part of a larger movement 
for Arab unification and is socialist in orientation. As part of the 
only legal political coalition, the National Progressive Front (which 
includes several other legal parties), the Baath Party currently holds 
135 seats in the 250-member People’s Assembly. 

The Arab Baath movement was founded in 1944 by Michel Aflaq 
(a Syrian Christian) and Salah al-Din al-Bitar (a Syrian Sunni 
Muslim) in the Syrian capital of Damascus. The third founder, or 
founder of the first Baath movement, was Zaki al-Arsuzi. His book- 
store al-Baath al-Arabi, established in 1938, provided the actual 
name of the group he later founded. In 1944, however, his followers 
went over to the Aflaq—al-Bitar faction. 

The Baath Party eventually established itself as a secular Pan- 
Arabist party in most Arab countries. Baath eventually became the 
ruling party in Iraq and began its dominance of Syrian politics fol- 
lowing a military coup in 1963. The Baath Party became the only 
legal party in Syria, but with the emergence of different factions, 
both Aflaq and al-Bitar were forced out of the party. Aflaq went to 
Iraq, where he became a leader in the Arab Baath Socialist Party. 

Inter-Baath splits occurred in Syria in 1963 and in 1966. Another 
in 1970 brought Hafez al-Assad to the fore. One faction stressed 
economic reform along socialist lines, and the other placed more 
emphasis on nationalism. Al-Assad led the latter. He became Syrian 
president in 1971 after the opposing Baath faction was forced out 
of the governing coalition. 

Theoretically, the Baath Party is first and foremost a party of 
Arab unity, with the goal of achieving a single Arab state. This goal 
was dealt a severe blow, however, when the United Arab Republic 
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(UAR), the union between Syria and Egypt, ended in 1961, and since 
then the party has been preoccupied with the more immediate con- 
cerns of the nation. Still, Baath’s Arab nationalist tendencies have 
continued in its hard-line policy toward Israel. 

The Baath Party is also a socialist, though not a Marxist, party, 
emphasizing collective ownership of the means of production and 
land redistribution. In more recent years, critics have claimed that 
the party has abandoned socialism and is only used as a justification 
for dictatorship. Although some claim that Aflaq’s original inten- 
tion was Arab democracy with an emphasis on human rights, others 
say that he stressed individual loyalty to the Baath ideology. 

As the Baath Party developed, it was intended to be a mass party 
but with a hierarchical structure. Factional rivalry has not allowed 
the party to achieve this goal, however. The smallest unit in the 
party is the cell, which may be associated with a school, village, fac- 
tory, or other local entity. Above the cell is the division, and above 
the division is the branch. At the highest level of administration is 
the Regional Command. Local units elect delegates to the central 
congresses, and these congresses elect representatives to the Regional 
Command and other top party organs. The highest central author- 
ity in the party is the Regional Congress, which is held roughly every 
four years. Leadership of the party passed to al-Assad’s son, Bashar, 
following the elder al-Assad’s death in 2000. 

Article 8 of the Syrian Constitution stipulates: “The leading 
party in the society and the state is the .. . Baath Party. It leads a 
patriotic and progressive front seeking to unify the resources of 
the people’s masses and place them at the service of the Arab 
nation’s goals.” The party has won more seats than any other group 
in all legislative elections since its establishment as the ruling party 
in 1963. In the 2003 elections, it secured 135 seats in the People’s 
Assembly. 
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A Syrian man reads a Baath newspaper in a shop in Damascus on June 11, 2000. Syrian president Hafez al-Assad, who died the day before, is featured on 


the front page. (Reuters/Corbis) 





The Baath Party in Syria has an estimated 800,000 members. 
The central party reaches its membership through a party newspa- 
per, al-Baath, and a government newspaper, al-Thawra. The Baath 
Party recruits members among the nation’s youths through the 
Revolutionary Youth Federation. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Baathism 
Arab political philosophy. Baathism (also spelled Ba’thism) means 
“resurrection,” “rebirth,” or “renaissance” and is the core doctrine 
of the Baath Party (also formerly knownas the al-Baath Arab Social- 
ist Party, or al-Baath). The basic Baathist beliefs are revealed in 
the Baathist motto and economic dogma wahdah, hurriyah, ishtir- 
rakiyah, meaning “unity, freedom, socialism,” with “unity” refer- 
ring to Pan-Arab unity, “freedom” referring to freedom from non- 
Arab countries and in particular Western interests, and “socialism” 
referring to Arab socialism. Baathism is thus a combination of Pan- 
Arabism, Arab socialism, nationalism, and militarism. The Baath 
Party has as its goal the formation of a single secular and socialist 
Arab state. 

The secular socialist emphasis of Baathism is attractive to mar- 
ginalized and disadvantaged peoples in the Middle East. Hafez al- 
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Assad rose to the presidency of Syria (1971-2000) after joining the 
Baath Party in Latakia (Ladhakiyya), Syria, at age 16. He came from 
an impoverished community where his father had been a political 
leader and was an Alawite, a small sect of Shia Islam, but the party 
found many active adherents from other sects and branches of 
Islam as well as from Christian groups. 

Baathism opposes imperialism and colonialism. It embraces 
only alliances with Arab countries. Baathists saw foreign domina- 
tion, especially European and particularly French colonialism, as 
responsible for the cultural and moral deterioration that had weak- 
ened the Arab world and dampened the positive values of Islam 
while giving rise to class divisions. This belief was particularly true 
among older generations of Syrian Arab nationalists. Baathism was 
founded on the conviction that Arabs needed a secular revival of the 
unity that had once transcended their differences through shared 
Islamic values and beliefs. 

Baathism did not espouse an Arab nationalism rooted in the 
personal charisma of any one individual. Baathism’s earliest pro- 
ponents were three middle-class educators: Zaki al-Arsuzi, Salah 
al-Din al-Bitar, and Arab Christian Michel Aflaq. The movement 
spread slowly throughout Syria in the 1940s. As the Baath Party 
began to emerge in Damascus, Syria, in the early 1940s, a few Syrian 
teachers promoted the party in Iraq, and then Fuad al-Rikabi, an 
Iraqi Shia, headed a group of about 50 Baathists by 1951. 

The Baath Party traces its initial founding to 1944, but the offi- 
cial founding of the party is best dated from its first party congress 
in Damascus on April 7, 1947. This congress established an execu- 
tive committee and approved a constitution. Creation of the State 
of Israel in 1948 and the ensuing Israeli War of Independence 
(1948-1949) greatly aided the growth of Baathism, as many in the 
Arab world saw their disunity as the key factor in their military 
defeat. In 1953 the Baath Party merged with the Syrian Socialist 
Party to form the Arab Socialist Baath Party. Baath Party branches 
were soon founded in Iraq, Jordan, and Lebanon. 

In 1963 the Baathists seized power in Syria in a military coup, 
popularly known as the 8th of March Revolution, that made the 
Baath Party the only legal Syrian political party. The ruling military 
junta removed Aflaq and al-Bitar from the party in 1966, but the 
party remained divided into nationalist and progressive wings until 
the nationalist wing, led by General al-Assad, seized control in 
November 1970 by arresting Prime Minister Nur al-Din Atasi; Salah 
al-Jadid, chief of staff of the Syrian armed forces and the effective 
leader of Syria; and other members of the government. Al-Assad 
and the nationalists were more committed to Arab unity and the 
destruction of Israel than to socialism, while Atasi’s progressive 
wing had been more committed to neo-Marxist economic reform. 

Iraqi Baathists, Arab nationalists, and some others overthrew 
Abdul Karim Qassem and briefly seized control of the government 
in February 1963, making Abd al-Salem Arif the president. He then 
used the Republican Guard to rid himself of the right-wing Baath 
faction. It was not until 1968 that the Iraqi Baath Party took com- 
plete control. This control lasted until 2003 when, in the Iraq War, 
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a coalition led by the United States removed Baathist leader and 
Iraqi dictator Saddam Hussein from the presidency and banned the 
Iraqi Baath Party in June 2003. 

The Syrian Baath Party is no longer guided by its founding ide- 
ology. Having abandoned its commitment to socialism and having 
failed to foster Arab unity, the party is more committed to the 
orderly management of the country under a military dictatorship. 
Although Baathism in Syria remains somewhat splintered into 
smaller factions, the major internal threat to the party is from the 
Muslim Brotherhood. 

The Syrian Baath Party remains active in Lebanon, Yemen, Jor- 
dan, Sudan, Bahrain, and Iraq. The Syrian Baath Party in Palestine 
is known as al-Saiga (the Thunderbolt), and the Iraqi Baath Party 
in Palestine is knownas Jabhatal-Tahrir al-Arabiyah (the Arab Lib- 
eration Front, or ALF). 
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Baghdad Pact 
Start Date: February 4, 1955 
End Date: March 12, 1979 


Treaty of mutual cooperation and mutual defense among the 
nations of Turkey, Iraq, Pakistan, Iran, and Great Britain agreed to 
in principle on February 4, 1955. The Baghdad Pact, also known as 
the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) or the Middle East Treaty 
Organization (METO), was part ofan effort by the United States and 
the West in general to establish regional alliances to contain the 
spread of Soviet influence. 

The United States and Great Britain were the pact’s chief spon- 
sors. Each had different reasons for trying to lure Arab countries to 
joina defensive alliance. In the end, the Baghdad Pact failed because 
Arab leaders sawit as an attempt by the West to continue its colonial 
domination over the region. The Baghdad Pact in its different forms 
was the least effective of the anticommunist regional alliances spon- 
sored by the United States. 

As the Cold War developed in the late 1940s and early 1950s, 
the U.S. government adopted a policy of communist containment. 
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Representatives of the five nations of the Baghdad Pact, as well as a delegation from the United States, meet in Ankara, Turkey, in January 1958. 


(Bettmann/Corbis) 





In Europe, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) was 
formed in 1949 to prevent the expansion of Soviet control on that 
continent. President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s administration con- 
tinued this process along other borders of the Soviet Union. The 
Middle East was viewed as a key area, in large part because it was 
the main source of oil for the West. The British government was 
expected to be the key to the formation of an alliance here since it 
already had extensive relations with the Arab states. As such, British 
diplomats laid the groundwork for regional defense agreements. 
The first attempts included Egypt, but the government of President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser was more interested in Pan-Arab agreements 
that excluded Britain. Indeed, Egypt refused to join a proposed 
Middle East Defense Organization in 1953, causing that initiative to 
collapse. 

The United States and Britain therefore tried to create an alliance 
among the northern tier of Arab states. Turkey was already bound 
in an alliance to the West, thanks to NATO. Its status as a Muslim 
nation helped to encourage other Muslim countries to consider 
defensive alliances with the Western powers. In February 1954, 
Turkey and Pakistan signed a pact of mutual cooperation, one of 
the first in the region. Following much diplomatic activity, Iraqi 
prime minister Nurial-Said announced that Iraq would signa mutual 
defense pact with Turkey. 
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On February 24, 1955, Turkey and Iraq signed the Pact of Mutual 
Cooperation, which became better known as the Baghdad Pact, 
aimed at preventing Soviet aggression. The treaty included lan- 
guage inviting members of the Arab League as well as other inter- 
ested nations to join. Britain signed the alliance on April 5, 1955. As 
a result, the Royal Air Force received the right to base units in Iraq 
and to train the Iraqi Air Force. Pakistan joined on September 23, 
1955, and Iran joined on October 12, 1955. The United States 
remained a shadow member of the group but did not officially join. 
American relations with Israel were an obstacle that might have 
prevented Arab members from joining. A permanent secretariat 
and permanent council for the alliance was created and headquar- 
tered in Baghdad. 

Nasser viewed the Baghdad Pact as an attack on his own vision 
of Pan-Arabism, to be achieved under his leadership. He therefore 
immediately attacked the pact as Britain’s way of continuing its 
colonial presence in the Middle East. He called it a hindrance to real 
Pan-Arab movements. At the time, Nasser had great prestige in the 
Arab world as a nationalist and opponent of Israel, and his condem- 
nation of the treaty caused opposition to it among ordinary Arab 
peoples. Jordan had been expected to join the Baghdad Pact, but 
riots there convinced King Hussein I to withdraw his support for it. 
Syria refused to sign the treaty, instead forming a union with Egypt 
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knownas the United Arab Republic (UAR), to take effect on Febru- 
ary 1, 1958. Even Lebanon, which requested Western assistance to 
help settle a civil war in 1958, refused to join the pact, despite pres- 
sure from the United States and Britain to do so. Saudi Arabia also 
opposed the pact because it feared that Iraq would become the dom- 
inant regional power. 

The Baghdad Pact received a serious blow in October 1956 when 
Britain joined France and Israel in an invasion of Egypt in reaction 
to the Suez Crisis. The U.S. government opposed the attack and 
helped force its allies to withdraw. The action discredited Britain 
across the Middle East. To try to prop up the Western orientation 
of the pact, the United States joined the Military Committee of the 
organization in 1958 and funneled military assistance and other 
funds through the pact’s organizations. 

The gravest threat to the Baghdad Pact occurred on July 14, 
1958, when Iraqi officers overthrew King Faisal II and the Iraqi 
monarchy. Popular sentiment in Iraq held that the pact simply 
modified Britain’s colonial dominance of Iraq. Indeed, the alliance 
had weakened support for the government and the royal family. 
When Iraqi Army officers overthrew the government, few Iraqis were 
willing to defend the old order. The royal family was slaughtered, 
as was Nuri al-Said. The ruling officers, sympathetic to Nasser, 
withdrew Iraq from the Baghdad Pact on March 24, 1959. That same 
year, the United States officially joined the alliance, which changed 
its name to the Central Treaty Organization. 

The alliance proved to be weak, however. When Pakistan and 
Iran were involved in conflicts with India and then Iraq during the 
1960s, they tried to invoke the alliance to involve Britain and the 
United States. Britain and the United States refused to be drawn into 
the regional conflicts, however, because they saw the alliance as one 
limited to stopping aggression on the part of the Soviet Union. Asa 
result, Pakistan and Iran came to regard the alliance with consider- 
able cynicism. 

CENTO declined in importance as the British Empire continued 
to contract. In 1968, Britain decided to withdraw its forces from the 
Persian Gulf, making British bases on Cyprus the closest ones to the 
Middle East. In 1974, budget cutbacks forced Britain to withdraw 
specific troop commitments to CENTO. After that, CENTO became 
a chiefly symbolic structure rather than an effective defensive 
mechanism. In 1979, Iran withdrew from CENTO following the 
overthrow of Shah Reza Pahlavi. On March 12, 1979, Pakistan with- 
drew as well. CENTO and the vestiges of the Baghdad Pact had now 
collapsed entirely. 

Tim Watts 
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Baker, James Addison, Ill 
Born: April 28, 1930 


U.S. politician, influential Republican adviser, secretary of the 
treasury, and secretary of state. Born on April 28, 1930, in Houston, 
Texas, to a wealthy local family, James Baker III studied classics at 
Princeton University, graduating in 1952. After two years in the U.S. 
Marine Corps, he earned a law degree from the University of Texas 
at Austin in 1957. That same year he joined a law firm in Houston, 
where he practiced until 1975. 

Baker first entered politics in 1970, working for George H. W. 
Bush’s U.S. senatorial campaign, a contest that Bush lost. Beginning 
in 1975, Baker spent a year as undersecretary of commerce in Pres- 
ident Gerald Ford’s administration. Baker then managed Ford’s 
unsuccessful 1976 presidential campaign. After managing Bush’s 
unsuccessful bid for the Republican presidential nomination in 
1980, Baker became a senior adviser to President Ronald Reagan’s 
1980 campaign when Bush withdrew from the race. 


- 


4 





//] 


James A. Baker III served as chief of staff and treasury secretary for 
President Ronald Reagan and as secretary of state for President George 
H. W. Bush. (U.S. Department of State) 
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From 1981 until 1985, Baker served as White House chief of 
staff. In 1984 he successfully engineered Reagan’s reelection cam- 
paign. Reagan subsequently appointed him secretary of the 
treasury in 1985. In 1988 Baker managed Vice President Bush’s 
presidential campaign and was rewarded by being appointed sec- 
retary of state in 1989. In that role, Baker helped reorient U.S. 
foreign policy at the end of the Cold War. He was involved in nego- 
tiations that led to the reunification of Germany and the disman- 
tling of the Soviet Union. He also presided over pre-Persian Gulf 
War negotiations and helped to construct the 34-nation alliance 
that fought with the United States in the war. Baker initially opposed 
sending Pershing antimissile batteries to Israel to protect that 
nation against Iraqi Scud missile attack but gave way when he was 
reminded by Defense Secretary Dick Cheney of the possible political 
cost to the administration of a failure to aid Israel. In 1992 Bush 
named Baker White House chief of staff and campaign manager in 
his bid for reelection, which Bush lost. 

After leaving government service in 1993, Baker joined the 
Houston-based law firm of Baker Botts and become senior coun- 
selor to The Carlyle Group, a corporate banking firm in Washington, 
D.C. In 1995 he published his memoirs, The Politics of Diplomacy: 
Revolution, War and Peace, 1989-1992, about his years at the State 
Department. In 2000 Baker served as President-elect George W. 
Bush’s transition adviser. In 2004 Baker served as the personal 
envoy of United Nations (UN) secretary-general Kofi Annan in seek- 
ing to reach a peaceful solution to the conflict over the Western 
Sahara. In 2003 Baker was a special presidential envoy for President 
George W. Bush on Iraqi debt relief. 
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Baker Plan 
Start Date: November 1, 1989 
End Date: June 1990 


A five-point plan put forth by U.S. secretary of state James A. Baker 
III on November 1, 1989, to establish guidelines for the election of 
a Palestinian governing council and to jump-start flagging peace 
efforts between Israel and the Palestinians. Baker’s initiative was 
based largely ona four-point plan previously proposed by the Israelis 
earlier in the year. Ina nutshell, the Israelis called for strengthening 
relations with Egypt, the promotion of peaceful relations with other 
Arab nations, the amelioration of the Palestinian refugee 
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dilemma, and the holding of Palestinian elections and temporary 
Palestinian self-rule. Despite ongoing dialogue between Israel and 
Egypt, however, there was little forward momentum in the peace 
process. The chief stumbling block was the Israelis’ refusal to enter 
into direct talks with the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), 
despite its 1988 renunciation of violence against Israel and its accept- 
ance of Israel as a legitimate entity. 

By the spring of 1989, President George H. W. Bush’s adminis- 
tration had grown frustrated with the stalemated peace process and 
vowed to take a more active role in it. Ina move that surprised many 
and angered Jews in Israel as well as in the United States, Secretary 
of State Baker pointedly blamed Israel for the impasse during a 
speech to the American Israel Public Affairs Committee (AIPAC) 
and seemingly embraced many of the positions taken by the Pales- 
tinians and the PLO. Nevertheless, throughout the summer and 
early fall, American officials worked with both the Israelis and the 
Egyptians to arrive at a compromise. The ultimate goal was to 
empower Egypt to bring Palestinians (but not the PLO) into discus- 
sions with the Israelis that would lead to elections and eventual 
autonomy and statehood. 

On November 1, 1989, Baker formally presented his plan to the 
Israelis and Egyptians. The five-point plan involved the following 
steps and conditions. First, the Israelis had to meet with a Palestin- 
ian delegation in Cairo. Second, the Egyptians were required to act 
as facilitators (but could not speak for the Palestinians). Third, a 
mutually approved list of Palestinian attendees acceptable to Israel 
had to be drawn up before the meeting. Fourth, Palestinians were 
obliged to show a willingness to discuss elections and other nego- 
tiable issues, and the Israelis had to accept such dialogue per their 
May 1989 four-point proposal. Fifth, the foreign ministers of Egypt, 
Israel, and the United States were to meet in Washington, D.C., 
within two weeks’ time. 

Later in November, the Israelis agreed to move forward with the 
Baker Plan but with two preconditions. First, the PLO could not be 
involved in the selection of the Palestinian delegates at the proposed 
conference. Second, Israel insisted that the discussion be limited to 
preparations for Palestinian elections. The Baker Plan precipitated 
a political donnybrook in Israel, and in March 1990 the Unity gov- 
ernment fell. When Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir formed a new 
government that June, one of his first moves was to reject in toto 
the Baker Plan. The Israeli rejection angered the Bush administra- 
tion and famously prompted a perturbed Baker to publicly give 
Shamir the telephone number of the White House with the exhor- 
tation to “call when you're serious about peace.” 
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Baldat al-Shaykh Massacre 
Start Date: January 30, 1947 
End Date: January 31, 1947 


Mass killing of Palestinian civilians carried out by the Palmach, 
Haganah, and allied Jewish paramilitary members in the Palestin- 
ian town of Baldat al-Shaykh in the British Mandate for Palestine 
during January 30-31, 1947. The massacre at Baldat al-Shaykh 
was in retaliation for the killing and wounding of some 60 Jews at 
the Haifa Petroleum Refinery. Although the details of the melee at 
the refinery remain very sketchy, the end result was approximately 
60 Jews dead or injured and an unknown number of Palestinian 
casualties. 

Late in the evening of January 30, 1947, a band of 150-200 well- 
armed Jews decided to mount a retaliatory raid against two Pales- 
tinian towns: Baldat al-Shaykh and Hawasa. The men were mostly 
Palmach commandos from the Ist Battalion, although there was also 
adetachment of men from the so-called Carmelie Brigade (Haganah). 
As the hour of the planned assault approached, the decision was 
made to concentrate on Baldat al-Shaykh. Furthermore, the attack- 
ers would not attempt to infiltrate into the center of the towns. 
Rather, they would direct their power on outlying areas. 

The assault began a bit after midnight on January 31 and lasted 
for just one hour. The attackers caught most of the town’s residents 
asleep as they burst into homes indiscriminately, firing machine 
guns and lobbing grenades into Palestinian homes. When the may- 
hem ended at about 1:30 a.m., approximately 60 Palestinians— 
many of them women, children, and elderly—lay dead. The attack 
outraged the Palestinians and brought international condemnation 
upon the Palmach. A later report by those Palmach members 
involved in the attack stated that “due to the fact that gunfire was 
directed inside rooms, it was not possible to avoid injuring women 
and children.” 

The Baldat al-Shaykh Massacre was part of the opening salvo in 
a series of mass killings involving both Jews and Palestinians that 
precipitated the Arab-Jewish Communal War (November 1947- 
May 1948) and was a precursor to the forthcoming Israeli War of 
Independence (May 1948-March 1949). 
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Balfour, Arthur James 
Born: July 25, 1848 
Died: March 19, 1930 


British political leader, prime minister (1902-1905), and foreign 
minister (1916-1919). Arthur James Balfour was born on July 25, 
1848, in Whittinghame, East Lothian, Scotland. He was educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge. He began his political career 
in 1878 as the private secretary to his uncle, the Marquess of Salis- 
bury, who was then foreign secretary for Prime Minister Benjamin 
Disraeli. Balfour was a Unionist (Conservative) who served in the 
British House of Commons from 1874 to 1905. He first rose to 
prominence in 1897 as the first lord of the treasury. He became 
leader of the House of Commons in 1892 and then prime minister 
in July 1902, a post he held until December 1905. 


Arthur James Balfour, prime minister of Great Britain during 1902-1905 
and British foreign secretary during World War I. He is known for the 
Balfour Declaration of November 1917, a proclamation that was designed 
to win Jewish support for the war effort and proposed creation ofa 
Jewish homeland in Palestine. (Library of Congress) 
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The major events of Balfour’s prime ministership were the Edu- 
cation Act (also known as the Balfour Act), which in 1902 reorgan- 
ized the local administration of elementary and secondary schools; 
the Wyndham Land Purchase Act that in 1903 encouraged the sale 
of lands owned by absentee British landlords to their Irish tenant 
farmers; and the formation of the Committee of Imperial Defense 
in 1904 to coordinate Britain’s global military strategy. Balfour was 
nicknamed “Bloody Balfour” for his unyielding opposition to Irish 
home rule and his harsh response to threats to British authority 
there from the Catholic Irish. 

Balfour led the Conservative Party until November 1911. He 
returned to government at the beginning of World War I, in 1915 
succeeding Winston Churchill as first lord of the Admiralty in the 
first World War I coalition cabinet led by Herbert Henry Asquith. 
Balfour became the foreign secretary in December 1916 in the sec- 
ond wartime coalition cabinet, led by David Lloyd George. Balfour’s 
primary responsibility in this post was securing the support of the 
United States for the Allied war effort. 

In April 1917, Balfour traveled to the United States to secure 
additional U.S. antisubmarine warfare vessels and merchant ship- 
ping. He understood neither the sincerity of the Austro-Hungarian 
peace overtures nor the threat posed by the Bolsheviks in Russia. 

Balfour is perhaps best remembered for the so-called Balfour 
Declaration. Zionist leaders Chaim Weizmann and Nahum Sokolow 
met with Balfour and convinced him of the need to rally world Jew- 
ish opinion, especially in Britain and the United States, behind the 
Allied war effort. Balfour then wrote a letter, approved by the British 
government, to the English Jewish banker Baron Rothschild that 
committed Britain to support creation of a Jewish homeland in 
Palestine. This letter was published on November 2, 1917, and 
became known as the Balfour Declaration. Although it came to be 
regarded as the cornerstone for the later formation of the State of 
Israel, it greatly angered the Arabs. 

Balfour attended the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, but he 
resigned as foreign secretary for health reasons in October 1919. He 
remained in the cabinet, however, as lord president of the council 
until 1922. He led the British delegations to the first meeting of the 
League of Nations in 1920 and the Washington Naval Conference 
(1921-1922). 

In 1922 Balfour was created Earl Balfour, Viscount Traprain. He 
was also a highly regarded author of books that explored issues of 
modern religion such as The Foundations of Belief (1900), Theism 
and Humanism (1915), Theism and Thought (1923), and Opinions 
and Arguments (1927). 

Balfour returned to government service during 1925-1929 as 
the lord president of the council in Stanley Baldwin’s Conservative 
government. In this position, in a document known as the Balfour 
Report (1926), Balfour helped define the relationship between Great 
Britain and the Dominion countries. This was explicitly stated in 
the 1931 Statute of Westminster, issued year after Balfour’s death, 
which occurred on March 19, 1930, in Woking, Surrey, England. 
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Balfour Declaration 
Event Date: November 2, 1917 


The Balfour Declaration of November 2, 1917, was a promise by the 
British government to support the creation of a national homeland 
for the Jewish people. The British government issued the declara- 
tion in an effort to gain the support of Jews around the world for the 
Allied war effort. The promise apparently contradicted an earlier 
pledge by London to the Arabs to support the establishment of an 
independent Arab state after World War I. The Balfour Declaration 
helped encourage Jewish immigration to Palestine during the 1920s 
and 1930s, but it alienated Arabs from the British Mandate govern- 
ment. Indirectly, the Balfour Declaration led to the creation of the 
State of Israel and to ongoing conflict between Arabs and Jews in 
the Middle East. 

Before World War, Palestine was a part of the Ottoman Empire 
and included the Sinai Peninsula and parts of present-day Lebanon 
and Syria. A small number of Jewish settlements were located in 
Palestine, with a total population of approximately 50,000 people. 
The Zionist movement, developed in the 19th century, taught that 
Judaism was not only a religion but also a national group. Zionists 
called for Jewish immigration to traditional Jewish lands to estab- 
lish a Jewish state for Jews from around the world. Zionism was 
formally organized in 1897 when smaller groups came together to 
create the World Zionist Organization (WZO) at Basel, Switzerland. 
Theodor Herzl became the group’s first president. Supporters of 
Zionism included influential Jews and non-Jews throughout Europe 
and the United States. 

When World War I began, Zionists urged the various govern- 
ments to support their movement. The most fertile ground was in 
Great Britain. Although the total number of Jews in Britain was 
small, they included influential individuals such as Sir Herbert 
Samuel and the Rothschild banking family. The leader of the Zion- 
ists in Britain was Dr. Chaim Weizmann, chemistry professor at 
Manchester University. Weizmann had discovered a revolutionary 
method of producing acetone, important to the munitions industry. 
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Dear Lord Rothschild, 

1 have much pleasure in conveying to you, on 
behalf of His Majesty's Government, the following 
declaration of sympathy with Jewisb Zionist aspirations 
which nas been submitted to, and approved by, the Cabinet. 

“His Majesty's Government view with favour the 
establishment in Palestine of 6 national home for the 
Jewish people, and will use their best endeavours to 
facilitate the achievement of this object, it deing 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish cammnities in Palestine or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country” 

1 should be grateful if you would bring this 
declaration to the knowledge of the Zionist Federation. 


ny 


Arthur Balfour’s letter to Lord Rothschild declaring British support for 
a Jewish homeland in Palestine, dated November 2, 1917. (Israeli 
Government Press Office) 





Members of the British government understandably held Weiz- 
mann in high esteem. Others believed that the West had a moral 
duty to Jews because of past injustices. 

Events during the spring of 1917 aided Weizmann’s campaign 
for British support for a Jewish homeland in Palestine. The first 
was the March Revolution in Russia. Some of the more prominent 
leaders of the revolution were Jews, and Weizmann argued that 
they were more likely to keep Russia in the war if an Allied goal 
was a Jewish homeland. Another important event was the entry of 
the United States into the war in April 1917. The large Jewish pop- 
ulation in the United States could campaign for greater and more 
immediate U.S. contributions to the war effort. Jewish financial 
contributions toward the war effort might be increased with sup- 
port for a homeland as well. Weizmann also told his friends in the 
British government that support for a Jewish homeland might pre- 
vent German Jews from giving their full support to Kaiser Wilhelm 
IPs war effort. 

Arthur James Balfour was foreign secretary and supported a 
promise of a Jewish homeland after the war. Ona trip to the United 
States, he conferred with Supreme Court justice Louis Brandeis, a 
Zionist. Brandeis was an adviser to President Woodrow Wilson and 
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told Balfour that the president supported a homeland for the Jews. 
At the time, however, Wilson was reluctant to give it open support 
since the United States was not formally at war with the Ottoman 
Empire. Other prominent Americans, such as former presidential 
candidate William Jennings Bryan, supported a Jewish homeland, 
many because they believed it would fulfill biblical prophecies. 

Members of the Zionist movement in Britain helped draft a dec- 
laration that was approved by the British cabinet and released by 
Balfour on November 2, 1917. The key sentence in the document 
was “His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment 
in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people.” The declara- 
tion went on to state that the civil and religious rights of the existing 
non-Jewish peoples in Palestine were not to be prejudiced. In 
response to fears by some Jews that a homeland in Palestine would 
harm their efforts to assimilate into other societies, the declaration 
also called for nothing that would harm those efforts. The French 
government pledged its support for the declaration on February 11, 
1918. Wilson finally gave open approval ina letter to Rabbi Stephen 
Wise on October 29, 1918. 

The declaration did indeed win Jewish support for the Allied 
war effort, but it had unintended effects as well. Correspondence 
between British high commissioner in Egypt Henry McMahon and 
Sharif Hussein of Mecca in 1915 had promised the establishment of 
an independent Arab state upon the defeat of the Ottomans. It was 
understood that this state would include Palestine. The declaration 
was also a violation of the Sykes-Picot Agreement between Great 
Britain and France that provided for joint rule over the area directly 
after the war. The apparent double-dealing by the British govern- 
mentalienated many Arabs and caused them to doubt whether they 
could trust British promises. 

At the end of World War I, the League of Nations granted a man- 
date over Palestine to Great Britain. Language from the Balfour Dec- 
laration was incorporated into the mandate’s wording. During the 
next 30 years, the Jewish population of Palestine increased from 
50,000 to 600,000 people. This dramatic increase in immigration of 
Jews to Palestine led to numerous clashes with Palestinians already 
living there. Ultimately the task of trying to keep conflicting prom- 
ises to Arabs and Jews proved too much for the British. They gave 
up their mandate in 1948, and the State of Israel was created. The 
result has been hostility and sporadic wars between Jews and Arabs 
ever since. 

Tm Watts 
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Baltim, Battle of 
Start Date: October 12, 1973 
End Date: October 13, 1973 


The Battle of Baltim during the 1973 Yom Kippur War took place 
off the Egyptian port of Baltim on the night of October 12-13 and 
was fought between Egyptian and Israeli missile boats. 

The Israeli Navy had been seeking an opportunity to replicate 
with the Egyptian Navy its victory over the Syrians in the October 6 
Battle of Latakia (Ladhakiyya). That chance presented itself on 
October 12 when four Egyptian missile boats, all Osa-class, sortied 
from Port Said, Egypt. This move was anticipated. The Israeli Army 
had launched a ground counterattack in the area that day against 
Egyptian forces in the hope of regaining the Suez Canal. The Israeli 
Navy command believed that the missile boats at Port Said would 
then attempt to flee to the naval base at Alexandria, 110 miles to the 
west. The Israeli ground attack stalled, however, and Israeli Navy 
leaders decided to try to draw out the boats by shelling land targets 
in the Nile Delta area. 

Commander Michael Barkai had charge of the flotilla of 10 
Israeli missile boats dispatched from Haifa. At 9:00 p.m. local time 
the missile boats picked up radar contacts and charged in line 
abreast at 40 knots toward the Egyptian coast, only to discover that 
they had been chasing a phantom, no doubt the result of freak 
atmospheric conditions. The Israeli missile boats had been dis- 
patched in a hurry, and 2 had been on station for some time, so 4 
of them had fuel barely sufficient to return to Haifa. 

Barkai informed Israeli Navy commander Rear Admiral Binya- 
min Telem of the situation, and Telem suggested that Barkai send 
to Haifa only the four boats that were low on fuel and remain on sta- 
tion with the six remaining. Barkai agreed and shifted his flag from 
the Miznak to the Herev. As Barkai was transferring to the Herev, 
the Israelis learned that four Egyptian boats had sortied from Alex- 
andria and were headed east. 

At 11:00 p.m. Barkai immediately ordered his six remaining 
missile boats to intercept the Egyptians. The Israeli boats moved 
in pairs on parallel tracks. To the north were the two large Israeli- 
manufactured Reshef-class boats: the Reshef and the Keshet. In the 
center were the Eliat (named for the Israeli destroyer sunk by an 
Egyptian Styx missile in 1967) and the missileless Misgav. On the 
south were the Herev and the Soufa. The Israelis did not know if 
the Egyptian boats were aware of their presence. 

Just before midnight, Barkai took the Herev and the Soufa in 
close to shore to shell Damietta in the Nile Delta. As they were prepar- 
ing to open fire, the Herev picked up readings off Baltim to the west. 
Inorder to determine if it was another false reading, Barkai ordered 
his northern boats to send up chaff rockets and see if these would 
draw missile fire. The chaff cloud immediately drew two pairs of Styx 
rockets, and Barkai responded by ordering his own boats, which were 
within the 27-mile range of the Egyptian Styx missiles but well beyond 
the 12 miles of the Israeli Gabriel missiles, to charge what were soon 
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identified as four Egyptian Osa-class missile boats. At 12:15 a.m. 
the Egyptians began launching their Styx missiles. The situation was 
tense, for while electronic countermeasures (ECM) on the Israeli 
boats would help, the boats themselves would remain one of many 
targets identified by Styx radar. The Egyptian boats then fired their 
last barrage of missiles at a range of 18 miles, still well beyond effec- 
tive Gabriel range, then turned to run back into Alexandria. 

The chase was on, with the Israelis endeavoring to close to 
within their own firing range. Barkai divided up the targets and 
ordered none of his boats to fire until they had closed to within 10.5 
miles. After a 25-minute chase, the Keshet closed to within Barkai’s 
imposed range and fired a Gabriel missile that hit one of the Egypt- 
ian missile boats, setting it alight. With the Keshet taking on water 
from a burst pipe, the Misgav dashed in to finish off the Egyptian 
missile boat with cannon fire. Meanwhile, the Reshef had also fired 
at and hit another Egyptian missile boat. The Reshef then closed 
with the Eilat, which had also fired a missile at the same Egyptian 
boat, and they sank the Egyptian boat with cannon fire. A third 
Egyptian missile boat was also destroyed by the Herev and the 
Soufa. The last Egyptian Osa-class boat managed to escape to the 
protection of the guns and missile defenses of Alexandria. At 1:30 
a.m. on October 13, the Israeli boats began turning northeast and 
ran for Haifa. The Battle of Latakia and the Battle of Baltim were the 
two major naval engagements of the war. 

SPENCER C, TUCKER 
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Bangalore Torpedo 

Explosive device employed on land and designed to destroy small 
strongholds, booby traps, mines, tunnels, etc. The Bangalore Tor- 
pedo was developed in 1912 in Bangalore, India, and was based on 
the design of a British Army captain. The torpedo was originally 
intended to destroy booby traps and barricades left over from the 
South African War (Boer War, 1899-1902) and Russo-Japanese Wars 
(1904-1905). 

The Bangalore Torpedo employed a series of attachable exten- 
sions to deliver a small explosive charge approximately 3 feet to 
6.5 feet from the operator. Initially, the explosive charge weighed 
approximately 2-4 pounds and was attached at the tip. In 1915, 
however, engineers began to include explosives in some of the 
extension tubes to improve its capability against extensive battle- 
field obstacles. 

During World War I, the Bangalore Torpedo was most com- 
monly employed against thick barbed-wire entanglements. The 
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torpedo would be placed under the barbed wire and then deto- 
nated, scattering the wire. The Bangalore Torpedo remained a 
popular weapon during World War II, the Korean War, and the 
Vietnam War and was used to remove beach obstacles, clear 
paths through minefields, and remove other impediments to troop 
movements. In Vietnam, the torpedoes were used to destroy tun- 
nels and booby traps. However, the communist Viet Cong often 
disarmed the torpedoes when U.S. troops withdrew to a safe dis- 
tance and later used the explosives recovered from them against the 
Americans. 

In the Arab-Israeli conflicts, both Arab and Israeli forces made 
extensive use of the Bangalore Torpedo. The Israelis were report- 
edly using the torpedo with deadly accuracy against insurgent 
pockets as early as 1950. Arab militaries followed through with their 
own version of the torpedo. Because they were lightweight, inex- 
pensive, and easy to operate, Bangalore Torpedoes also found their 
way into the hands of terrorists and other radicalized insurgents. 

In the 1980s, Western militaries began to replace the Bangalore 
Torpedo with remotely fired explosive cords that allowed engineers 
to destroy the obstacles or mines from ever greater standoff dis- 
tances. Although they remain in the inventories of many militaries, 
the last Bangalore Torpedoes reportedly were employed to destroy 
obstacles in Angola and Bosnia in the mid-1990s. 
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Bar-Ilan, Meir 
Born: 1880 
Died: April 17, 1949 


The principal leader of religious Zionism in the years before the 
founding of Israel. Meir Bar-Ilan was born Meir Berlin in 1880 in 
Volozhin, Lithuania, then part of the Russian Empire. His father was 
Rabbi Naphtali Zevi Judah Berlin, known as the Netziv. The elder 
Berlin was head of the Volozhin Yeshiva, one of the most respected 
rabbinical academies in Russia. Bar-Ilan studied at Volozhin before 
continuing his studies at traditional yeshivas in Telshe, Brisk, and 
Novardok following his father’s death in 1894. He was deeply influ- 
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enced by his father’s Zionism and commitment to settlement in 
Eretz Israel and Hebraized his name to Bar-Ilan as a symbol of his 
commitment to religious Zionism. 

In 1902 Bar-Ilan moved to Germany, where he studied a more 
modern form of Orthodox Judaism. He attended the University of 
Berlin and joined the Mizrahi movement. In 1905 he served as a del- 
egate to the Seventh Zionist Congress, representing the Mizrahi. At 
the congress, the British government offered a plan to settle Jewish 
immigrants in Uganda as a temporary homeland. Bar-Ilan broke 
with most of his Mizrahi comrades to vote against the plan. He had 
come to the conclusion that only Palestine would be acceptable as 
a Jewish homeland. He coined the phrase that was later adopted by 
Mizrahi as its slogan: “The land of Israel for the people of Israel 
according to the Torah of Israel.” 

In 1911 Bar-Ilan was appointed secretary for the world Mizrahi 
movement and worked with groups around the world to achieve 
Zionism’s goals. That same year, he founded the first Hebrew- 
language weekly newspaper, Ha ‘Ivri. The paper was intended to be 
an open forum for Zionist issues. Over the next 10 years, articles as 
well as literary works on the problems facing Zionism appeared reg- 
ularly in its pages. In 1913 Bar-Ilan traveled to the United States to 
organize local Mizrahi organizations into a national group. He 
presided over the first national convention in Cincinnati in 1914. 
He returned to Germany before World War I broke out but immi- 
grated to the United States in 1915. 

While in the United States, Bar-Ilan worked with Jewish organ- 
izations to advance the Zionist cause and to promote Jewish educa- 
tion. He established the Mizrahi Teachers Institute in New York in 
1917. The institute later became part of Yeshiva University. Bar- 
Ilan himself served temporarily as president of Yeshiva University 
in 1923 when its president, Bernard Revel, was absent. Bar-Ilan also 
served on the Board of Directors for the Jewish National Fund, 
which raised money for the creation of a Jewish homeland in Pales- 
tine and the settlement of Jews there. 

Bar-Ilan was elected president of Mizrahi at the First Mizrahi 
Congress in 1920 and was recognized as the leader of religious Zion- 
ism for the remainder of his life. In 1926 he settled in Jerusalem. He 
opposed the partition of Palestine and urged noncooperation with 
British authorities. He convinced local Jewish officials to establish 
an educational system that included traditional religious values. 
Bar-Ilan believed that education was the only way in which Ortho- 
dox Judaism could influence the society being created in Palestine. 
Between 1938 and 1949, he edited the Tel Aviv daily newspaper Ha 
tsofeh, which represented Orthodox opinions. 

Bar-Ilan was also recognized as a biblical scholar and wrote 
many works on Hebrew history. After Israel achieved independ- 
ence in 1948, he assembled a council of experts to review legal issues 
in light of traditional religious law. In elections for the first Knesset 
(Israeli parliament), he organized the various religious parties into 
the National Religious Front. 

After Bar-Ilan’s death in Jerusalem on April 17, 1949, his dedi- 
cation to education was recognized by the founding of Bar-Ilan 
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University. This institution has the goal of combining traditional 
Jewish learning with modern academic scholarship. 
Tim J. WATTS 
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Bar Kokhba 


Zionist organization in Prague. Bar Kokhba (Bar Kochba), which 
was established in Maccabia in 1893, was first called Verein der 
Jiidischen Hochschiiler in Prag (Association of Jewish College Stu- 
dents in Prague). The organization was typical of many such groups 
established by Jewish students encountering problems in secular 
education in German universities. These included difficulties asso- 
ciated with assimilation, the desire to preserve Jewish identity, and 
an effort to aid fellow Jews then experiencing persecution. 

At first not Zionist, in 1899 the organization changed its name 
to Bar Kokhba, for the leader of the second-century Jewish revolt in 
Palestine against Rome, and joined the World Zionist Organization 
(WZO). Nonetheless, the organization emphasized educational and 
cultural work. It was during Bar Kokhba meetings that Martin 
Buber delivered his “Three Lectures on Judaism” in which he traced 
the rise of Zionism to Jews in the West who found themselves torn 
between the circumstances of their environment and their Jewish 
heritage. The organization disappeared during World War I. 
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Bar-Lev, Chaim 
Born: November 16, 1924 
Died: May 7, 1994 


Israeli Army officer and politician. Chaim Bar-Lev was born Haim 
Brotzlewsky in Vienna, Austria, on November 16, 1924. When he 
was four years old, his family moved from Vienna to Zagreb, Yugo- 
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Chaim Bar-Lev, Israeli army general and politician, shown in 1973 while 
serving as minister of trade and industry. (Israeli Government Press 


Office) 





slavia, where his father was the manager of a textile-processing 
plant. Bar-Lev immigrated with his family to Palestine in 1939. He 
studied at the Mikve Yisrael agricultural college with plans to become 
a veterinary surgeon. While at the college, he joined the Haganah. 
After leaving school, he enlisted in the Palmach, where he trained 
as both a pilot and a paratrooper. 

Bar-Lev commanded a company of commandos during the years 
before Israel’s independence. In 1946 he led a force that blew up the 
Allenby Bridge across the Jordan River near the town of Jericho. The 
action was an attempt to prevent Arab militiamen stationed in 
Transjordan from entering Jewish towns west of the Jordan. 

During the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), Bar-Lev 
was a colonel in command of the 8th Palmach Battalion respon- 
sible for defending Jewish settlements in the Negev Desert. He 
commanded the 27th Armored Brigade during the 1956 Sinai Cam- 
paign and Suez Crisis. His brigade captured the Gaza Strip before 
reaching the Suez Canal. In 1962 he was the commanding officer of 
the Northern Command. During the Six-Day War in June 1967, he 
served as the deputy chief of staff of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF). 
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In 1968 Bar-Lev was promoted to lieutenant general and 
appointed chief of the General Staff, the nation’s highest-ranking 
military officer. During his tenure, he approved a proposal to build 
ahigh sand dune wall dotted with fortifications along the east bank 
of the Suez Canal. The wall, later dubbed the Bar-Lev Line, was 
designed to be a protective barrier. Bar-Lev served as chief of staff 
until 1972, when he retired from the army. He then joined the Labor 
Party and was appointed minister of commerce and industry that 
same year. 

During the 1973 Yom Kippur War, Bar-Lev was recalled to active 
duty. The Egyptians had overrun the Bar-Lev Line. Even though he 
was out of the army before the fortified wall was completed and was 
not serving when the line was overrun, Bar-Lev was blamed for the 
collapse of the line. During the war, he became the unofficial com- 
mander in the south, reorganizing the front and guiding the Israeli 
forces to an eventual victory. He subsequently returned to his posi- 
tion in the government, serving until the Labor Party was defeated 
in 1977. 

Bar-Lev became secretary-general of the Labor Party in 1978. 
From 1984 until 1988, he served as minister of police and was a 
member of the Knesset (Israeli parliament). In 1992 he was appointed 
Israel’s ambassador to Russia. Bar-Lev died in a Tel Aviv hospital 
on May 7, 1994. 

Dave RauscH 
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Bar-Lev Line 
Early warning line constructed by the Israelis to stop or blunt a sud- 
den Egyptian offensive. The line was located on the Sinai Peninsula, 
running north to south along the eastern shore line of the Suez Canal 
from the Mediterranean Sea to the Red Sea. In the aftermath of the 
1967 Six-Day War, it became apparent to Israeli leaders that no 
long-term peace settlement with Egypt was imminent. 
Devastating Egyptian artillery and commando attacks in 1968 
led Israel Defense Forces (IDF) chief of staff Lieutenant General 
Chaim Bar-Lev to seek a means of protecting IDF observation points 
that would provide immediate warning of any Egyptian Army attack 
across the Suez Canal while at the same time preventing Egyptian 
observation of Israeli defenses. After much internal discussion, the 
IDF sanctioned the construction ofan early warning line, which was 
then named after the chief of staff. 
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Built at a cost of some $500 million and largely completed by 
March 1969, the line consisted of some 20 concrete observation 
posts running north and south along the east bank of the Suez Canal 
for nearly 100 miles. Approximately 500 IDF military personnel 
manned the line. 

The line was not designed as a static defense. Rather, the IDF 
remained committed to a flexible mobile counterattack for its pri- 
mary response to a cross-canal attack. Occasionally, the strong 
points were abandoned and later reopened. The IDF normally sta- 
tioned garrisons of 15-20 men at the strong points. 

A sand embankment of 20-25 yards high built at water’s edge 
atan angle of 45 degrees ran the length of the line. A secondary sand 
embankment was constructed about 1.5 miles behind the main 
defense line. Dedicated artillery fire and armored patrols using 
embankment access roads provided additional security to the 
strong points. Mobile armored units situated behind the front lines 
were responsible for repelling any canal crossing. Prepositioned 
equipment behind the line provided support to units arriving to 
defend the line. Pipes were installed to carry oil to the canal, to be 
ignited upon attack. All plans operated on the presupposition that 
the IDF would have sufficient early warning to allow the shifting 
of units forward. 

During the 1969-1970 War of Attrition, the Bar-Lev Line came 
under constant artillery barrage and regular commando attacks. 
Although these attacks exposed the weakness of the line, the IDF 
remained committed to the ability of the Bar-Lev Line to provide 
sufficient early notification of an impending attack. 

In January 1973, Egyptian president Anwar Sadat ordered his 
military leadership to begin secret planning for a cross-canalattack. 
The Egyptian Army conducted detailed planning and training to 
penetrate the Bar-Lev Line and move quickly into the Sinai Desert. 
Repeated Egyptian training for the upcoming attack was soon inter- 
preted by routine military maneuvers by IDF intelligence. Thus, the 
IDF failed to detect the warning signs of an impending attack. Only 
in the final hours immediately prior to the Egyptian assault did IDF 
intelligence finally recognize an abnormal situation. This led to a 
limited call-up of reserves. The Egyptian deception plan and IDF 
overconfidence in the Bar-Lev Line had set the stage for a successful 
Egyptian crossing of the canal. 

A massive artillery barrage signaled the start of the Egyptian 
attack launched on October 6, 1973, with much of the IDF on leave 
for Yom Kippur. Egyptian surface-to-air missiles (SAMs) protected 
the bridging operations. Water cannon mounted on Egyptian pon- 
toons blasted openings in the sand berms of the Bar-Lev Line, 
allowing for the passage of armored vehicles and troops. The Israeli 
plan to burn oil on the canal failed because sand weight had col- 
lapsed the oil pipes, rendering them useless. Under cover of Soviet- 
supplied air defenses and new antiarmor weaponry, the Egyptians 
passed 80,000 men across the canal. 

With the exception of only Strong Point Budapest, located at the 
northern end of the Bar-Lev Line, Egyptian forces overran all IDF 
strong points. The surrounded garrisons either managed spectacular 
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An Israeli soldier observes the Suez Canal through binoculars from his sandbagged outpost along the Bar-Lev Line during the War of Attrition in 1970. 
(Moshe Milner/Israeli Government Press Office) 





escapes or suffered heavy casualties and were captured. On October 
9, the IDF admitted that the Bar-Lev Line had been completely 
breached. 

Although the IDF later brought about a stunning reversal of 
fortune, the successful Egyptian crossing of the canal demonstrated 
acomplete breakdown of the Israeli early warning system. The Bar- 
Lev Line placed too much reliance on signals intelligence and tech- 
nology. The IDF had become overconfident and failed to identify 
the emerging capabilities of the Egyptian Army. Ironically, the IDF, 
which had long achieved success from its rapid mobile units backed 
by local initiative and boldness, in the end believed that it had 
gained military security in the Bar-Lev Line. Although the Bar-Lev 
Line was not originally designed as a static defensive line, the failure 
of the line to provide sufficient early warning of the Egyptian attack 
relegated it to membership in military history’s long list of failed 
defensive lines. 
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Barak, Ehud 
Born: February 12, 1942 


Israeli Army officer, chief of the General Staff, and prime minister 
(1999-2001). Ehud Barak (Borg) was born February 12, 1942, in 
Kibbutz Mishmar Ha-Sharon, Palestine (now northern Israel). The 
kibbutz had been founded in 1932 by his Lithuanian immigrant 
father. Barak earned a degree in physics and mathematics at Hebrew 
University in 1976 and a master’s degree in economic engineering 
systems at Stanford University in 1978. His studies were persist- 
ently interrupted by the demands of military service. 

In 1959 Barak joined the Israel Defense Forces (IDF), serving 
first as a soldier and then rising to become chief of the General Staff 
(1991). He served in and commanded elite special forces units and 
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General Ehud Barak, former chief of staff of the Israel Defense Forces 
(IDF), headed the Labor Party in 1997 and was prime minister of Israel 
during 1999-2001. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





was a reconnaissance group commander in the 1967 Six-Day War. 
In 1972 he led the successful rescue of hijacked Sabena Airlines 
hostages at Ben-Gurion Airport in Tel Aviv during which future 
prime minister Benjamin Netanyahu was wounded. In 1973 in a 
raid against the organization that murdered Israeli athletes at the 
1972 Munich Olympics, Barak disguised himself as a woman in 
order to gain access to Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) ter- 
rorists in two seven-story buildings in Muslim West Beirut in the 
covert Operation sPRING OF YouTH. He served as a tank battalion 
commander in the Sinai during the 1973 Yom Kippur War. He next 
commanded a tank brigade and then an armored division. 

Barak was a principal planner for the Entebbe raid (1976) in 
which Jonathan Netanyahu, a member of his Operation sPRING OF 
YOUTH team, died rescuing Israeli hostages and an Air France air- 
crew. In 1982 Barak was appointed as head of the IDF Planning 
Branch and promoted to major general. He served as deputy com- 
mander of Israeli forces in Lebanon during Operation PEACE FOR 
GALILEE. He was appointed head of the Intelligence Branch (April 
1983) at IDF General Headquarters, commander of the IDF Central 
Command (January 1986), and deputy chief of staff (May 1987). He 
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assumed the position of chief of the General Staff in April 1991, 
being promoted to lieutenant general, the highest rank in the IDF. 

During 1994, Barak participated in the signing of the Gaza- 
Jericho Agreement (also knownas the Cairo Accord) with the Pales- 
tinians and negotiations that led to the Treaty of Peace with Jordan 
as well as Syrian-Israeli negotiations. In 1995 he resigned as the 
chief of staff and began his political career as Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin’s interior minister (July-November 1995). Barak replaced 
Shimon Peres as minister of foreign affairs (November 1995-June 
1996) after Peres became prime minister following the assassina- 
tion of Rabin on November 4, 1995. Barak assumed the leadership 
of the Labor Party after Peres was defeated by Likud’s Benjamin 
Netanyahu in the May 1996 elections following a series of Palestin- 
ian suicide bombings that killed 32 Israeli citizens. 

Barak served on the foreign affairs and defense committees after 
being elected to the Knesset in 1996. In 1999 he meshed factions 
of the Labor, Gesher, and Meimad parties into the One Israel Party. 
Itwas under this banner ofa softer approach to the Palestinians that 
he was elected prime minister (May 17, 1999) and assumed the 
office of minister of defense (July 6, 1999). 

As prime minister, Barak renewed peace talks with the PLO’s 
Yasser Arafat in September 1999 and agreed to finalize peace accords 
by September 2000 that would transfer more Israeli-occupied ter- 
ritory in the West Bank to Palestinian control. Barak withdrew all 
Israeli forces from a narrow security zone established by Peres and 
thereby ended Israel’s 17-year occupation of southern Lebanon. 
Additionally, Barak renewed peace talks with Syria that had been 
stalemated for 3 years. 

Allof these efforts to establish peace between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors began to unravel in the summer of 2000. Barak’s frustra- 
tion over the lack of progress in confirming a framework for peace 
with the Palestinian side led him to call on the aid of U.S. president 
Bill Clinton. This resulted in the Camp David Summit of July 2000. 
The summit was a failure, and even though Clinton and Prince Ban- 
dar of Saudi Arabia openly blamed Arafat for the failure to reach an 
agreement, Barak came under heavy criticism from Israeli right- 
wing politicians as having offered Arafat too much and by Israeli 
left-wing politicians as having offered too little. 

Three parties resigned from Barak’s coalition government, leav- 
ing him with a minority government that barely survived a confi- 
dence vote in the Knesset. The death knell of his peace process and 
premiership was sounded when violence erupted in September 2000 
in the West Bank and in Gaza and when Arafat openly disregarded 
the cease-fire agreement he made with Barak. In December, Barak 
called for special elections for February 2001. Following his defeat 
in this election, he resigned the prime ministership on May 7, 2001. 
The Likud Party’s Ariel Sharon succeeded him. 

Barak then worked as senior adviser with the U.S. firm Elec- 
tronic Data Systems and also helped found a private firm empha- 
sizing security work. In 2005 he announced his intention to reenter 
Israeli politics. He made a bid for the leadership of the Labor Party 
late that same year, but his poor standing in the polls caused him to 
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drop out of the race early and throw his support to Peres, who failed 
to win the post. Barak remains the most decorated soldier in Israeli 
history, having been awarded the Distinguished Service Medal and 
four citations for courage and operational excellence. 
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Barghuti, Marwan 
Born: June 6, 1959 


Palestinian leader, politician, and prominent member of Fatah. 
Marwan Barghuti was born on June 6, 1959, in Ramallah. He earned 
a bachelor’s degree in history and political science and a master’s 
degree in international relations from Birzeit University, where he 
was president of the student body. He was arrested numerous 
times, beginning in 1976, by Israeli authorities and spent six years 
in an Israeli prison for his political organizing. During the First 
Intifada (1987-1993), he was exiled to Jordan. 

Barghuti returned to the West Bank in 1994 as part of the 
exchanges negotiated at the 1993 Oslo Accords. He became the 
general secretary of Fatah in 1996 and supported the peace process 
with the Israelis. However, he was opposed to Israeli prime minister 
Ehud Barak’s efforts to put aside interim agreements and move to 
final status negotiations at the 2000 Camp David meetings. 
Barghuti opposed Barak because of Israel’s stated intent to main- 





Fatah’s West Bank leader Marwan Barghuti shown during a press conference at the European Parliament in Strasbourg, France, February 19, 1997. 
(Philippe Huguen/AFP/Getty Images) 
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tain most of the settlements, control Jerusalem, and not recognize 
the right of return for Palestinian refugees. 

During the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada, which began in Septem- 
ber 2000, Barghuti was a member of the coordinating committee 
for the West Bank. He was also accused of being a leader in Fatah’s 
Tanzim, or military organization. Soon after the uprising began, 
Israeli authorities accused him of forming the al-Aqsa Martyrs 
Brigades, which carried out activities in the Palestinian-controlled 
territories and also suicide attacks in Israel. He was again arrested 
in 2002 and tried in a civilian court for 26 deaths allegedly carried 
out under his supervision. Twenty-one of these charges were 
dropped, but he was nevertheless sentenced to five life sentences 
for the deaths of 4 Israelis and a Greek Orthodox monk. He also 
received an additional 40-year sentence for attempted murder. 
Barghuti denied establishing the al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades and 
claimed that he had opposed attacks on civilians and attacks within 
Israeli territory. Throughout his trial, he refused to provide a defense, 
asserting that the proceedings were illegal because Israel lacked 
jurisdiction and was overriding the designated responsibilities of 
the Palestinian Authority (PA). He also argued that he should have 
had diplomatic immunity as an elected member of the Palestinian 
Legislative Council. 

Despite his legal woes and eventual imprisonment, Barghuti 
enjoyed popularity among many Palestinians when he criticized 
corruption in the PA and called for a more democratic leadership. 
From prison, he helped to negotiate a unilateral truce in the intifada 
in June 2003. His popularity remained high even after his June 2004 
sentencing, and he remained politically active. He became a candi- 
date for president in the PA’s presidential election of 2005. At the 
time, the media suggested that he would have defeated Mahmoud 
Abbas in the presidential elections. Fatah apparently convinced him 
to withdraw his candidacy, but then his wife, Fadwa Barghuti, reg- 
istered him as an independent. 

In December 2005, Barghuti established a new Palestinian polit- 
ical party called al-Mustaqbal (the Future), which claims to represent 
the younger generation within Fatah. Al-Mustaqbal includes other 
prominent figures such as Muhammad Dahlan, Kadura Faris, Samir 
Mashharawi, and Jibril Rajub. Barghuti was also influential in issu- 
ing the Document of National Reconciliation of Palestinian Prison- 
ers issued on May 11, 2006, and revised on June 28, 2006. This was 
designed principally to heal the division between Hamas and Fatah. 

Defenders argue for Barghuti’s release from prison, speculating 
that it might be negotiable in time. Some defenders reason that 
Barghuti, along with al-Mustaqbal, could strengthen Fatah in its 
struggle for primacy over the Hamas Party. Barghuti remains a key 
political player, as signaled by Hamas and Fatah’s acceptance of the 
so-called prisoner’s document in 2006. 
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Basle Program 
Start Date: August 29, 1897 
End Date: 1951 


Program of action devised by the World Zionist Organization (WZO) 
and articulated and formally adopted at the First Zionist Congress 
in Basel (Basle), Switzerland, that convened on August 29, 1897. 
The primary goal of the First Zionist Congress was to outline and 
adopta plan ofaction aimed at securing a Jewish homeland in Pales- 
tine. The congress, which was attended by some 200 Jews from 17 
nations and was called and chaired by Zionist pioneer Theodor Herzl, 
adopted a revised version of the original program on August 30. 

The Basle Program encompassed four points. First, it sought to 
promote Jewish settlement in Palestine among agricultural work- 
ers, artisans, and tradesmen. Second, it hoped to bring together 
Jews from every nation of the world. Third, it sought to enhance 
Jewish identity and Jewish nationalism. Fourth, the program sought 
to pave the way for dialogue with sovereign states in order to gather 
support for the Zionist cause. Above all, of course, the congress 
embraced the concept of a Jewish state in Palestine “secured by 
public law.” 

This last and key point caused some friction during the con- 
gress. Although all in attendance essentially embraced the Zionist 
ideal, there was some disagreement over the precise wording of the 
Basle Program. Some delegates wanted the program to read “to 
create a home for the Jewish people in Palestine legally,” which 
some found too ambiguous and subject to multiple interpretations. 
Others preferred the wording “to create a home for the Jewish peo- 
ple in Palestine by international law.” This was closest to Herzl’s 
desires, but the congress could not agree on which wording would 
work best. A commission was henceforth charged with hammering 
outa compromise position and came up with the wording “secured 
by public law,” which covered the local, regional, national, and 
international contexts. 

The Basle Program remained virtually unchanged until the 
formation of the State of Israel in May 1948. Indeed, the program 
provided most of the foundation for the 1917 Balfour Declaration. 
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Not until 1951, at the Twenty-Third Zionist Congress, was a new 
program adopted. Knownas the Jerusalem Program, the new goals 
updated the Basle Program of 1897 in light of the new developments 
since the foundation of Israel. 

Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Bedouin 

Nomadic and seminomadic desert-dwelling peoples generally 
located in the Arabia peninsula, North Africa, the Levant, Iraq, the 
Negev Desert, and the Sinai Peninsula. Bedouin territories include 
present-day Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Yemen, Oman, the Arab 
Emirates, Israel, Egypt, Sudan, Syria, Iraq, Lebanon, Algeria, and 
Libya. Bedouin are of Arab origin and practice Islam. The Bedouin 
are organized by clans into tribes. Individual households, or bayts 
(tents), are comprised of three or more adults: a man and his wife 
or wives and his parents or siblings plus their children. A tribe, or 
hamula, is presided over by a sheikh, which is a patrilinear position 
usually handed down from elder brother to younger brother and 
sometimes from father to son. While the sheikh has status and com- 
mands great respect, he is not a ruler in the ordinary sense of the 
word. 

For centuries, the Bedouin have been nomads who engage in 
light agriculture, usually animal husbandry, and live off of the land. 
As they have been forcibly settled by governments since the 19th 
century, those retaining their traditional ways are mostly semi- 
nomadic. They move throughout their prescribed lands seasonally, 
following freshwater sources or moving to take advantage of vari- 
ous plant supplies. Many have herded sheep, goats, and camels. 
Traditionally, Bedouin move in groups containing several families 
and live in tents, which aid in their ability to pick up stakes and move 
when the situation warrants. However, beginning in the 1950s, more 
and more Bedouin have given up their lifestyle to work and live in 
cities and towns throughout much of the region. Indeed, expanding 
population, urban sprawl, government policies, and the shrinking 
of suitable grazing lands have pushed many Bedouin into seden- 
tary, urban lifestyles. It is difficult to determine the precise number 
of Bedouin in the Middle East, although estimates vary from as little 
as 750,000 to well over a million. While Bedouin are noted for their 
generous hospitality, they are also fiercely territorial and do not 
take violations of their land rights lightly. 
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A Bedouin woman leads a camel while carrying a baby in a back sling, 
Sinai, Egypt. (Corel) 





Bedouin culture is a complex and fascinating one and has been 
many centuries in the making. Bedouin tents are functional and 
well designed. Most are divided in two by a cloth curtain (ma’nad), 
which separates the tent into a seating/living area for men and a 
place to entertain guests, and another area (the maharama) in 
which women cook, socialize, and receive female guests. Bedouin 
have their own unique poetry, storytelling, music, and dance, much 
of which is reserved for the reception of guests, special occasions, 
and the like. Both Bedouin men and women wear traditional and 
prescribed clothing that can often indicate the status or age of the 
wearer, especially in the case of their head wear. Clothing also varies 
depending upon the area or nation the Bedouin inhabit. The 
Bedouin have their own tribal, or customary, law, and thus disputes 
may be solved and punishment meted out according to those laws 
rather than resorting to civil courts of a state or locality. 

Currently, Bedouin make up about 12 percent of the total Arab 
population in Israel. As part of the Arab minority, they face many 
of the same hurdles as their Arab brethren, including institutional 
and societal discrimination, reduced socioeconomic opportunities, 
substandard education, and poor health care. However, they have 
come under additional pressure as the Israeli government has tried 
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to impose settlement policies on them and reduce or eliminate their 
traditional land areas. A fair number of Bedouin (5-10 percent of 
Bedouin males) serve in the Israeli military. Their intricate knowl- 
edge of the local terrain makes them valuable rangers and trackers. 
Bedouin have faced similar pressures even in Arab states, how- 
ever, as governments have purposely adopted land-use and settle- 
ment policies that are at odds with traditional Bedouin culture and 
lifestyle. Nevertheless, Bedouin have held fast to their tribal and cul- 
tural identities, even after they have settled and adopted modern, 
urbanized lifestyles. For others, the restrictions and pressures on 
them have meant an abandonment of a truly nomadic way of life. 
Now they are at best seminomadic and have adopted some of the 
trappings of urbanization. Agricultural pursuits, including animal 
husbandry, are the main livelihoods for these Bedouin in transition. 
PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Beersheba 

City located in the Negev Desert region of southern Israel. An ancient 
place that has seen numerous cultures rise and fall, Beersheba (Ber 
Sheva, Bir Saba) has a current population of some 190,000 people, 
making it the fifth-largest Israeli city. Itis also the biggest city in the 
Negev. Archaeological digs indicate evidence of human habitation 
in the area dating back some 4,000 years. Since then, the area has 
been continually inhabited, with settlements having been razed and 
rebuilt many times. 

Beersheba figures prominently in the Old Testament (Torah). 
Indeed, it is mentioned at three separate points in the book of Gen- 
esis and was the location where the Israelites entered into a pact 
with the Philistines. Both Abraham and Isaac swore oaths in Beer- 
sheba. The locale is also mentioned in the book of Joshua. 

After the Jewish Diaspora, Beersheba was controlled by the 
Byzantine Empire. From the 16th century until 1917, Beersheba was 
under the control of the Ottoman Empire. The Ottoman Turks built 
a city center, a railway, a police station, and a fort under an officer 
by the name of Arnaout. During World War I, Beersheba became 
momentarily famous for a battle there between British Empire forces 
and the Ottoman Turks. Beginning in 1917, the Turks began digging 
an elaborate set of trench works to impede enemy progress. Just 
outside Beersheba rana trench line almost four miles long. On Octo- 
ber 31, 1917, following a surprise long march, the Australian 4th 
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Light Horse Brigade successfully charged the trench lines and cap- 
tured the Beersheba wells. The area would remain under British 
control until 1948. 

During the British Mandate for Palestine (1920-1948), Beer- 
sheba acted as a regional center of administration. Although the area 
was destined to become an Arab possession per the 1947 United 
Nations (UN) partition plan, Beersheba and its surrounding area 
were taken by Israeli forces in October 1948. Immediately prior to 
that, Egyptian troops had held the town. Since then, no rebuilding 
of the original mosque or the mandate- and Ottoman-era official 
buildings was permitted, despite the historical significance of these 
buildings in the old city of Beersheba. 

Beginning in the 1950s, Beersheba underwent a building boom 
during which an entirely new commercial district was constructed 
just north of the existing city center. As commerce, industry, and 
universities moved into the city, the population grew rapidly. 
Located in the city is the Ben-Gurion University of the Negev as 
well as the well-respected Soroka Hospital. Beersheba’s population 
includes Bedouin, Russian and Ethiopian immigrants, and long- 
time settlers or more recent transplants to the Negev. The city con- 
sists of a series of individual neighborhoods and districts. 

Beersheba’s population nearly doubled during the late 1980s and 
throughout the 1990s. This was not the result of Israeli migration 
but rather was due to the huge influx of Russian Jews to Israel (many 
of whom settled here) as the Soviet Union first eased its emigration 
restrictions in the late 1980s. The collapse of the Soviet Union in 
1991 only hastened the Russian-Jewish exodus to Israel and Beer- 
sheba. Because of its more isolated location, Beersheba was spared 
from the high number of terrorist attacks experienced, for example, 
in Jerusalem. This changed, however, after 2001 with a violent 
shooting spree and bombing attempts, and, in 2004, when two 
August suicide bombings of buses killed 16 people. A year later, 
another suicide bomber gravely injured 2 Israeli security guards at 
a bus depot. 
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Begin, Menachem 
Born: August 16, 1913 
Died: March 9, 1992 


Prime minister of Israel (1977-1983) and recipient (with Egyptian 
president Anwar Sadat) of the 1978 Nobel Peace Prize, awarded for 
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Menachem Begin was a militant Zionist who became prime minister of 
Israel during 1977-1988. He is perhaps best remembered for his part in 
the Camp David Accords (1978), which established the basis for peace 
between Egypt and Israel. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





the Camp David Accords that resulted in the 1979 Israel-Egypt 
Peace Treaty. Menachem Wolfovitch Begin was born to an Ashke- 
nazic Jewish family in Brest-Litovsk (Brisk), Russia (now Belarus), 
on August 16, 1913. He fled with his family to Vilnius, Poland, to 
escape the battling German and Russian armies in World War I. 
Begin’s father was an ardent Zionist, and Begin was a member of 
the Hashomer Hatzair scout movement until age 13 and joined 
Vladimir Jabotinsky’s Betar youth movement at age 16. Betar was 
a subset of the Zionist Revisionist movement committed to the cre- 
ation of a Jewish state on both sides of the Jordan River. Begin took 
up the leadership of the Organization Department of Betar for 
Poland in 1932. 

Begin graduated from the University of Warsaw with a law 
degree in 1935 and assumed the leadership of Betar Czechoslovakia 
in 1936. He returned to Warsaw in 1937 and was imprisoned for a 
short time because ofhis Zionist activities. He became head of Betar 
in Poland in 1938. Under his overall leadership, some 100,000 
members engaged in self-defense, weapons, agricultural, and com- 
munications training. Members of Betar also transported to Pales- 
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tine immigrants declared illegal by the British government. Begin 
advocated the establishment of a Jewish national homeland in 
Palestine by conquest and pushed this position at the 1938 Betar 
convention. 

In 1939 Begin fled Warsaw when the Germans invaded Poland. 
He managed to cross into eastern Poland, which the Soviets invaded 
two weeks later, and thus avoided the roundup of Jews by the Nazis. 
Both his parents and a brother died in Nazi concentration camps 
during the war. In 1940 he was arrested by the Soviets and sent to a 
concentration camp in Siberia. He was released following the agree- 
ment establishing a Polish army to fight the Germans that followed 
the German invasion of the Soviet Union in June 1941. 

Begin duly enlisted in the Free Polish Army in exile and was sent 
for training in 1942 to the British Mandate for Palestine. He left the 
army there in 1943 and joined the Jewish national movement in 
Palestine. He openly criticized the Jewish Agency for Palestine and 
worldwide Zionism as too timid in their approach to a Jewish state. 
In 1942 he had joined Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National Military Organ- 
ization) and commanded the movement from 1943 to 1948. Under 
Begin’s leadership, Irgun declared war on the British and resumed 
attacks on Palestinian Arab villages and British interests. The dec- 
laration came in February 1944. 

The British had already classified Irgun as a terrorist organiza- 
tion. The Jewish Agency for Palestine, Haganah, and Histadrut had 
all declared its operations as terrorist acts. Nevertheless, Irgun’s 
operations were so successful under Begin that the British launched 
an extensive manhunt for him. He avoided capture by disguising 
himself as an Orthodox rabbi. Meanwhile, he directed the Irgun 
bombing of the British military, police, and civil headquarters at 
Jerusalem’s King David Hotel on July 22, 1946, that killed 91 people. 
Begin and Irgun claimed to have issued three warnings in an 
attempt to limit casualties. 

In anticipation of and following the partitioning of Palestine in 
1947, Irgun and Haganah increasingly coordinated. Israel declared 
its independence on May 15, 1948, and announced the absorption 
of Haganah into its national military, the Israel Defense Forces 
(IDF), effective May 18, 1948. All other armed forces were banned. 
Irgun signed an agreement to be absorbed by the IDF on June 1, 
1948, which formally occurred in September 1948. Begin also played 
a key role in the Altalena Incident of June 23, 1948. 

After Israel’s independence, Begin led Israel’s political opposi- 
tion from 1948 to 1977, reforming what remained of Irgun into the 
rightist Herut (Freedom) Party with himself as its head. In 1965, 
Herut merged with the Liberal Party, creating the Gahal Party, which 
formed the understructure of the future Likud (Unity) Party. Just 
prior to the June 1967 Six-Day War, he joined the National Unity 
Government’s cabinet as a minister without portfolio. The govern- 
ment was dissolved on August 1, 1970. 

The Likud Party’s May 17, 1977, victory in the national elections 
for the ninth Knesset allowed Begin, the chairman of Likud since 
1970, to form the new government. On June 21 he became Israel’s 
sixth (and first non-Labor) prime minister. Domestically, Begin 
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moved to turn the Israeli economy away from the centralized, 
highly planned enterprise that characterized it under Labor. The 
prime minister also actively promoted immigration to Israel, espe- 
cially from Ethiopia and the Soviet Union. Finally, he sought infra- 
structure improvements, advances in education, and the renewal 
of Israel’s poorest neighborhoods. 

It was in the realm of foreign policy, however, that Begin most 
asserted himself. One of his first acts as prime minister was to chal- 
lenge King Hussein of Jordan, President Hafez al-Assad of Syria, 
and President Sadat of Egypt to meet with him to discuss peace. 
Sadat, but not the others, accepted the challenge and arrived in 
Israel on November 19, 1977. Following intermittent negotiations, 
Begin and Sadat met with U.S. president Jimmy Carter at Camp 
David, Maryland, and signed the Camp David Accords after nearly 
two weeks of negotiations (September 5-17, 1978). 

The accords included two framework agreements that estab- 
lished guidelines for both the Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty and a 
potentially wider Middle East peace agreement. The bilateral treaty 
was signed in Washington, D.C., on March 26, 1979. Begin attended 
and participated in Sadat’s funeral in Cairo after the Egyptian leader 
was assassinated by Muslim fundamentalists in October 1981. 

Despite Begin’s willingness to seek peace with Egypt, the other 
Arab states, including Syria and Jordan, remained hostile toward 
Israel. And Begin was uncompromising on the place of the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip, seized by Israel during the Six-Day War, 
in the modern State of Israel. He considered them part of the his- 
torical lands given to Israel by God. Indeed, he promoted and over- 
saw the expansion of Jewish settlements in the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip that continue to be an impediment to Palestinian-Israeli 
peace accords to the present day. 

From May 28, 1980, to August 6, 1981, Begin served concur- 
rently as Israel’s prime minister and defense minister. When Israeli 
intelligence notified Begin that Iraq was close to producing weapons- 
grade nuclear fuel at its Osiraq/Tammuz nuclear reactor, he ordered 
the Israeli Air Force’s successful destruction of the facility on June 
7, 1981. Shortly thereafter he enunciated the Begin Doctrine, which 
held that Israel would act preemptively to counter any perceived 
threat from weapons of mass destruction (WMDs). 

On June 30, 1981, Begin was reelected prime minister. It was 
soon apparent to the second Begin government that the Lebanese 
government was unable or unwilling to stop terrorist attacks 
launched from its soil. As such, in June 1982 Begin authorized Oper- 
ation PEACE FOR GALILEE, the Israeli invasion of southern Lebanon. 
The operation was designed to drive Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation (PLO) Katyusha rockets out of the range of Israel’s northern 
border and to destroy the terrorist infrastructure that had devel- 
oped in southern Lebanon. 

Although the PLO was driven from Lebanon, the Israeli presence 
in the country lasted three years. (A limited Israeli force remained 
until 2000.) The Israeli operation resulted in such a high number 
of Palestinian civilian deaths that worldwide public opinion turned 
against Israel. The failure of Operation PEACE FOR GALILEE to progress 
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in the intended time frame and the large number of casualties on 
both sides weighed heavily on Begin. Tired and still mourning the 
recent death of his wife, he resigned as prime minister on Septem- 
ber 15, 1983. Over the next nine years he lived quietly, if not reclu- 
sively, in Tel Aviv. Begin died of heart failure on March 9, 1992, in 
Tel Aviv. 
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Beilin, Yossi 
Born: June 12, 1948 


Leftist Israeli politician and ardent proponent of a comprehensive 
peace settlement between Israel and its Arab neighbors, particu- 
larly the Palestinians. Yossi Beilin was born on June 12, 1948, in 
Petach Tikva, Israel, and was educated in Israeli schools. He worked 
for anumber of years as a journalist before earning his PhD in polit- 
ical science from Tel Aviv University, where he also taught. From 
1977 to 1984 he was the official spokesman of the Labor Party. From 
1984 to 1986 he served as the Israeli government secretary, and 
from 1986 to 1988 he was director general for political affairs for the 
Israeli Foreign Ministry. 

Beilin decided to enter electoral politics and was elected to the 
Knesset (Israeli parliament) in 1988 as a Labor Party candidate. 
After that, he served in several government posts, including deputy 
minister of finance (1988-1990), deputy minister of foreign affairs 
(1992-1995), minister of economy and planning (1995), and min- 
ister without portfolio (November 1995-July 1996). From 1996 to 
2001, he was minister of justice. 

Beilin’s greatest contributions have come in the area of peace 
negotiations and foreign policy. In 1992, as deputy foreign minister 
and with the blessing of Foreign Minister Shimon Peres, Beilin 
opened a secret dialogue with the Palestinians in an attempt to ham- 
mer out a comprehensive peace settlement. The end result was the 
historic 1993 Oslo Accords, signed with much fanfare on the White 
House lawn in September 1993. Both Israeli prime minister Yitzhak 
Rabin and Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) chairman Yasser 
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Israeli Labor Party politician Yossi Beilin in August 1992. (Israeli 
Government Press Office) 





Arafat signed the agreements. As a follow-up, Beilin and Mahmoud 
Abbas, a moderate Palestinian leader, negotiated the 1995 Beilin- 
Abu Mazen Agreement, which produced an informal working paper 
that sought to end for good the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. During 
1992-1995, Beilin also headed the Israeli delegation to the multi- 
lateral peace process. In January 1991 he attended the Taba Talks 
with Palestinian representatives. 

When Ehud Barak’s government fell in March 2001, Beilin found 
himself without a government position for the first time in many 
years. Nevertheless, he pushed forward with plans to solidify a last- 
ing peace with the Palestinians while also lobbying hard for a uni- 
lateral withdrawal of Israeli troops from Lebanon. In July 2001 he 
embarked on an unofficial ad hoc diplomatic mission with Pales- 
tinian leaders to draw upa concrete plan of action to bring the Pales- 
tinian-Israeli conflict to a close. The delegation included Israeli and 
Palestinian intellectuals, former government officials, academics, 
journalists, and opinion makers from within the civilian sector. The 
result was the Geneva Accord, signed on December 1, 2003. 

Among other things, the 2003 Geneva Accord called for the cre- 
ation of an autonomous Palestinian territory located mainly in the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip. The Palestinians were to officially 
recognize Israel and respect its current land rights. They were also 
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to abstain from launching—or encouraging—any violence against 
the Israeli people. The accord also called for Jerusalem to be 
divided, with much of East Jerusalem going to the Palestinians. 

Although the accord received much play in the Israeli press, it 
proved to be unpopular in Israel. The governing Likud Party dis- 
missed it out of hand, and the Labor Party remained silent on the 
issue, which was hardly a ringing endorsement. Public support was 
never much higher than 30 percent. Even among many Palestini- 
ans, the Geneva Accord was tepidly received. 

Realizing that his support from Labor was weakening, Beilin left 
the party to join Meretz in 2003, a dovish social democratic party. 
Still unable to garner the support he needed to hold office again, he 
founded a splinter Meretz group, which was eventually reunited 
with Meretz under the new umbrella Meretz-Yachad Party. Beilin 
has led Meretz-Yachad since 2004. In 2006 he was again elected to 
the Knesset and remains a vocal proponent of a long-lasting peace 
in the Middle East. 
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Beirut 

Capital of Lebanon and Lebanon’s principal city. Beirut is a coastal 
city, located about midway along Lebanon’s Mediterranean coast- 
line. Parallel to the city and to its east are scenic mountains that 
provide a dramatic canvas to this cosmopolitan locale. The popu- 
lation of Beirut is difficult to ascertain. First, for political reasons, 
the Lebanese have not conducted a thorough census since 1932. 
Second, the many wars and conflicts that have plagued Beirut since 
the end of World War II have lent a very transient nature to Beirut’s 
citizenry. Currently, estimates of Beirut’s population range from 
a low of about 940,000 to just over 2 million. The true figure prob- 
ably lies between these two, and several sources have estimated the 
city’s population at approximately 1.3 million. 

Prior to the highly destructive Lebanese Civil War (1975-1990), 
Beirut was knownas the Paris of the Middle East. (Lebanon was part 
ofa French mandate from 1920 to 1943 and had strong connections 
with the French.) Besides its physical beauty and general prosper- 
ity, the city has historically been home to a diverse and cosmopolitan 
population. It is the home ofa number of colleges and universities, 
various multinational organizations, and a checkerboard of diverse 
neighborhoods and sections. 
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Nejmeh Square in downtown Beirut, Lebanon. (Marc Helfter/Fotolia) 





Beirut’s residents include all 18 recognized Lebanese religious 
groups: Alawite, Armenian Catholic, Armenian Orthodox (Grego- 
rian), Assyrian Church of the East, Chaldean Catholic, Copts, Druze, 
Evangelical Christian (including Protestant groups such as Bap- 
tists and Seventh-day Adventists), Greek Catholic (Melkite), Greek 
Orthodox, Ismaili (Sevener Shia), Jewish, Maronite (Maronite 
Catholic), Roman Catholic (Latins), Sunni Muslim, Twelver Shia, 
Syriac Catholic, and Syriac Orthodox. Also represented in Beirut are 
Buddhists and Hindus who are migrant workers from South Asia. 
Most of Beirut’s Lebanese Jews fled the country with the beginning 
of the civil war. It is perhaps a bitter irony that the civil war was so 
damaging and so enduring because of the interference of outside 
powers, including Israel, Syria, and the Palestine Liberation Organ- 
ization (PLO). 

Beirut slowly began to rebuild and reestablish itself as a world- 
class city after 1994, but these efforts were sometimes hampered 
by political and sectarian infighting and even interference from 
Syria, which did not vacate Lebanon until April 2005. Unfortu- 
nately, the Israeli-Hezbollah War (Lebanese-Israeli War according 
to the Lebanese, or the Fifth Arab-Israeli War) that raged during 
July and August 2006 wrought more damage to Beirut. As the Israelis 
retaliated against Hezbollah guerrilla attacks and rocket assaults 
emanating from southern Lebanon, they hit key infrastructures in 
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Beirut, including water and sewage-treatment facilities, power 
plants, the airport, roads, and bridges and destroyed much of 
southern Beirut. While the mandate-era downtown district newly 
restored since the civil war was largely spared during this latest 
conflict, it will take months—perhaps years—to replace outlying 
districts and infrastructure. The damage to tourism and foreign 
investment is likely to be considerable as well. 

In the civil war of 1975-1990, Beirut was bifurcated along reli- 
gious lines, with the eastern sectors of the city dominated by Chris- 
tians and the western zones controlled mostly by Muslims. Many 
districts of Beirut became a virtual ghost town of abandoned and 
bombed-out buildings. The war also forced many of Beirut’s elite 
to seek shelter in other nations, causing a massive exodus of aca- 
demics, writers, and intellectuals. By the early 1980s, Beirut’s once- 
proud reputation as the cultural and intellectual center of the Middle 
East had all but evaporated. Although the city has been unified— 
at least tentatively—since the early 1990s, sectarian tensions still 
lurk just below the surface. In addition to Christian-Muslim fric- 
tion, enmity between Shiites and Druze and, more recently, Sunnis 
and Shiites is problematic. 

During the Lebanese Civil War, Beirut became infamous in the 
international media for the many abductions that occurred there. 
Tens of thousands of Lebanese were kidnapped or disappeared 
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during the war. Some of those kidnapped and held hostage were 
Westerners, and a large number of them were foreign journalists or 
academics. 

In 1982 David Dodge, the president of the American University 
of Beirut, was kidnapped, probably by one of the three groups that 
eventually formed Hezbollah. Two years later, Malcolm Kerr, of 
the same university, was gunned down inside the university itself. 
For the next 10 years or so, some 30 other Westerners would be 
abducted. In perhaps the most notorious abduction, Terry Waite, 
anemissary of the Archbishop of Canterbury, disappeared in Beirut 
on January 20, 1987. He had been sent to negotiate the release of 
4 Britons and would not see freedom again until November 1991. 
It is probably no exaggeration to conclude that Beirut has suffered 
more than any other city by far as a result of the ongoing Arab- 
Israeli conflict. 
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Beit She’an Valley 


Hebrew name of the eastern portion of the great transverse valley 
that connects the Jordan Valley with Haifa Bay to the west and 
divides Galilee from Samaria. The Beit She’an (Bet Sh’an) Valley is 
the lowest point of this geographical feature. It goes from 330 feet 
below sea level in the west to 985 feet below sea level in the east. The 
valley is approximately 10 miles on a side. Much of the soil of the 
valley is poor. Temperatures range from very hot in the summer to 
occasional freezes in winter, rendering the area unsuitable for the 
production of subtropical fruit. The valley’s chief asset is an abun- 
dance of springs, although much of the water is saline. 

The Beit She’an Valley was quite swampy and malarial when the 
first Jewish community was established there in 1936. Only after 
the creation of the State of Israel was land reclamation undertaken. 
Swamps were then drained and irrigation canals constructed. Today 
the valley is a major agricultural center, producing fruits, dates, and 
cotton. 

The chief town of the valley is Beit She’an, located some 18 miles 
south of Lake Kinneret (Sea of Galilee). Formerly an Arab town, it 
was captured by Israeli forces in May 1948 and then resettled by 
Jews. In 2001 ithad a population of nearly 16,000 people, more than 
99 percent of whom were Jews. One of the major cities of ancient 
Israel because of its location at the junction of the Jordan River Val- 
ley and Jezreel Valley, Beit She’an controlled access from the inte- 
rior to the coast and lay astride a major road north from Jerusalem 
to the Sea of Galilee. Beit She’an is today a prominent archeological 
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An ancient Roman theater from the second century AD below the city of 
Beit She’an, Israel. Archaeological findings have revealed 18 occupation 
levels in Beit She’an, dating back to the fourth millennium BC. 

(Richard T. Nowitz/Corbis) 





site. Among the finds have been Canaanite temples and a fortress 
as well as a Hellenistic-Roman temple, a bust of Alexander the Great, 
and a large Roman amphitheater. 
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Bekaa Valley 
Valley located in Lebanon extending from the center of the country 
to the Syrian border and at the very northern extreme of the much 
larger Great Rift Valley, which runs south into northern Africa. The 
Bekaa (Biqa) Valley holds great significance because of its agricul- 
tural output, archaeological sites dating to antiquity, and role in 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. Located some 19 miles east of Beirut, the 
valley runs north to south for about 75 miles. It is on average approx- 
imately 10 miles wide. Two rivers—the Litani and the Orontes— 
begin in the valley. 

Since ancient times, the fertile soil and moderate climate of the 
Bekaa Valley have made it a favored agricultural site. The valley’s 
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Syrian rocket batteries following a strike by Israeli Air Force aircraft in 
the Beka Valley in Lebanon on June 9, 1982, as part of Israel’s Operation 
PEACE FOR GALILEE. (Ya’acov Sa’ar/Israeli Government Press Office) 





climate is essentially Mediterranean, meaning that it has temperate 
and somewhat wet winters and warm and dry summers. In the 
northern valley, which is reserved chiefly for grazing animals, pre- 
cipitation is lw—just 9 inches per year on average—because the 
mountain range to the west inhibits moisture from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and the water table is far beneath the surface. Peasants 
here are among the poorest in Lebanon and receive little to no 
assistance from the central government. In the southern half of 
the valley rainfall is more plentiful, about 25 inches per year. At the 
southern end, farmers cultivate cotton, vegetables, sugar beets, 
tobacco, and wheat. Fruit farms, olive orchards, and vineyards are 
also found in the southern part of the area. After the Litani hydro- 
electric complex came on line in 1957, farmers benefited from 
increased water supplies from the complex’s reservoir and inter- 
connected canals. Hashish and opium were cultivated in the water- 
poor areas of the valley, and after an interdiction program the 
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farmers reverted to vegetables but could not market them due to 
cheaper Syrian produce. 

The Bekda Valley has always attracted a sizable number of 
migrant farmworkers from Syria. In the small nation of Lebanon, 
the valley plays a central role in the lives of most Lebanese. Indeed, 
it comprises about 40 percent of all the arable land in Lebanon. 

The vast majority of Bekda Valley inhabitants are Shia Muslims, 
and their numbers have been rising steadily. At the same time, the 
area’s Christian population has been falling during the past 40 or 
so years, mostly because of the various wars that have afflicted 
the area. There are three primary towns in the valley: Zahlah (or 
Zahlem), Baalbek, and Hirmil. Zahlah is the largest of the three, with 
some 100,000 people. Most of the inhabitants are Christians. Baal- 
bek once had a minority population of Greek Catholics and is now 
predominantly Shia, as is Hirmil. Baalbek is home to the impressive 
array of ancient ruins known as Heliopolis to the Romans and 
Nabateans. Roman temples dedicated to Bacchus, Venus, and 
Jupiter, all Roman gods of antiquity, and an ancient theater lie in 
the archaeological site. At Anjar, not too far from these ruins, are 
the remains of an Umayyad city that prospered under the earliest 
Muslim caliphs from about AD 660 to AD 750. A Palestinian refugee 
camp, an Armenian community, and a Syrian prison facility were 
located at or near Anjar. 

In more recent times, the Bekda Valley served as the training 
grounds for the Palestinian Resistance Movement and Hezbollah 
and as a depot for stolen cars and smuggled goods during the 
Lebanese Civil War. The Palestinian Resistance Movement (PRM), 
the arm of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) that used 
Lebanon as its base of operations from 1970 to 1982, maintained 
some training facilities for militants in the valley. During the Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon in 1982, the valley was the scene ofa fierce but 
unsuccessful Israeli air campaign that sought to eradicate Syrian 
antiaircraft missile sites from the area. 

The radical Shia group known as Hezbollah based some of its 
operations and community services in the Bekda. In the 1980s, an 
estimated 1,000-1,200 Iranian Revolutionary Guards (pasdarans) 
were housed in the valley and trained as Islamic militants. The empty 
barracks that housed them remain. Israel alleges that Hezbollah 
still maintains training facilities and funnels arms, money, and war 
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Place Location 
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matériel into Lebanon from Syria through the valley. A fierce split 
within Hezbollah factions during 1996-1997 actually diminished 
the party’s activities and support in some villages in the valley. 
Hezbollah receives political support from Baalbek to Hirmil, and its 
other primary bases are in southern Lebanon and Beirut. Since 
around the mid-1990s, Hezbollah has increased its military and 
political strength, winning seats in the Lebanese legislature and 
engaging in a short war with Israel in July and August 2006. 
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Bel-Gal, Avigdor 
Born: 1938 


Israeli general. Avigdor Bel-Gal was born in 1938 and joined the 
Israel Defense Forces (IDF) in 1958 at the age of 20. He gained 
the nickname “Yanush” and was rapidly promoted. On the eve of 
the Yom Kippur War in October 1973, he was a colonel and com- 
manded the 7th Armored Brigade. His troops were deployed on the 
Golan Heights. In the initial Syrian attacks, Bel-Gal’s men faced 
two Syrian divisions. During the next four days, his brigade was 
subjected to almost constant attack. The Syrians eventually broke 
through the Israeli lines, and Bel-Gal was forced to withdraw with 
only seven tanks still operational. Within two days, with the arrival 
of reserves, the brigade had been rebuilt and was ordered to coun- 
terattack. Bel-Gal then faced not only Syrian forces but also a brigade 
of Moroccan troops, but the assault was successful. 

In 1974 Bel-Gal was promoted to brigadier general. He took part 
in the decision for the Entebbe Raid in 1976. He then was sent to the 
United States, where he served in several military liaison positions. 
On his return to Israel in 1982, he was advanced to major general 
and received command of two divisions that took part in the Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon to destroy the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO) there. Bel-Gal’s divisions were charged with outflanking 
Syrian troops in the Bekda Valley and were also assigned the task of 
helping to secure the Beirut-Damascus Road. 

Syrian resistance in the Bekda Valley proved stronger than had 
been anticipated, but Bel-Gal employed helicopters armed with air- 
to-surface missiles to good effect. Within three days, a cease-fire 
was arranged with the Syrians. However, Bel-Gal’s troops then 
became embroiled in the siege of Beirut. 

Passed over for appointment to the position of chief of staff of 
the IDF, Bel-Gal retired from the army in 1983. He subsequently 
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pursued a career in business. In 1996 he became chairman of Israel 
Aircraft Industries, a post he continues to hold. In 1997 he testified 
in a libel trial that concerned Ariel Sharon’s role in the 1982 Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon. Sharon had been accused of having withheld 
information from the Israeli government about the operation. That 
same year, Bel-Gal traveled to Russia to broker a deal for natural 
gas but was unsuccessful. 
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Belkovsky, Zvi 
Born: 1865 
Died: 1948 


Russian Jew and Zionist leader. Born in Odessa in 1865, Zvi Bel- 
kovsky (Belkovski) studied law in that city. While a student, he 
actively participated in early Zionist organizations. Offered a pro- 
fessorship at a Russian university if he would convert to Christian- 
ity, he refused and during 1893-1897 taught at Sofia University in 
Bulgaria, where he continued his Zionist activities. 

In 1898 Belkovsky returned to Russia and took up residence in 
St. Petersburg, where he both wrote for scholarly publications and 
practiced law. Interested in establishing an international Zionist 
organization, he was an early follower of Theodor Herzl. Belkovsky 
participated in the first Zionist conference in Basel, Switzerland, in 
1897 and in others that followed. He also helped write the statutes 
of both the Jewish Colonial Trust and the Jewish National Fund. As 
head of the St. Petersburg branch of the Russian Zionist Organiza- 
tion, he suffered arrest by the authorities. 

Following the Russian Revolution of 1917, Belkovsky chaired 
the Executive Committee of the Russian Jewish Communities and 
then headed the illegal Russian Zionist Central Committee. Again 
arrested in 1924 for participating in illegal activities, he was tried 
and sentenced to internal exile in Siberia, but the sentence was then 
converted to deportation. 

Making his way to Palestine, Belkovsky again practiced law and 
served on the Jewish Arbitration Court in Tel Aviv. He also pub- 
lished the first bibliography of works on Zionism. Belkovsky died 
in Tel Aviv in 1948. 
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Ben-Ari, Uri 
Born: 1925 


Israeli Army officer. Uri Ben-Ari was born in 1925 in Berlin, Ger- 
many. He escaped the Holocaust when his parents sent him to 
Palestine as a youth. He received much ofhis education ina kibbutz, 
joined the Palmach, and in 1946 was a company commander. In the 
Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), he distinguished him- 
self in fighting in the Jerusalem sector and in the Negev Desert. In 
1952, as alieutenant colonel, he executed a brilliant maneuver dur- 
ing military exercises by employing the speed of his armored forces 
to surround the opposing side. 

As the 1956 Suez Crisis came to a head, Ben-Ari, having been 
promoted to the rank of colonel, took command of the 7th Armored 
Brigade just as planning for the Sinai Campaign began. There was 
still doubt in the minds of some in the Israeli high command that 
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armored formations could hold their own in the forthcoming cam- 
paign. They had originally been given the task of screening Jordan- 
ian forces, but Ben-Ari pushed hard and received approval for his 
forces to be included in the initial assault. 

Ben-Ari launched his unit forward in the first hours of the con- 
flict and, having captured Kusseima, carried out a flanking move 
through the Daika Pass. This success made possible the second 
major battle of the campaign and possibly its most important, the 
capture of the Egyptian stronghold at Abu Ageila. 

The success of the 1956 Sinai Campaign provided a major boost 
to Ben-Ari’s career, and he was promoted to brigadier general and 
assigned command of the Armored Corps. However, he resigned 
from active service after he had allegedly protected a subordinate 
accused of criminal misconduct. Ben-Ari then took up several posi- 
tions in private enterprise. For several years he served as the general 
manager of the Lewin-Epstein Company in Tel Aviv. 

Ben-Ari returned to active service during the June 1967 Six-Day 
War, when he commanded the 10th Mechanized Brigade on the 
Jerusalem front, helping to destroy Jordanian resistance to the 
north of the city by securing the road from Jerusalem to Ramallah. 
Upon the outbreak of the 1973 Yom Kippur War, he was serving as 
chief of staffto the commander of the southern front, Major General 
Shmuel Gonen. Ben-Ari later held the post of Israeli consul gen- 





Israeli general Uri Ben-Ari (center) next to Prime Minister Menachem Begin (speaking) during a press conference at John F. Kennedy International 
Airport, New York City, on March 20, 1978. (Israeli Government Press Office) 
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eral in Washington, D.C. He permanently retired from the army in 
1974. 
RALPH MARTIN BAKER 
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Ben-Gurion, David 
Born: October 16, 1886 
Died: December 1, 1973 


Zionist leader, defense minister (1948-1954 and 1955-1963), and 
prime minister of Israel (1948-1953, 1955-1963). Celebrated as 
Israel’s “Father of the Nation,” David Ben-Gurion was born David 
Griin in Plonsk, Poland, on October 16, 1886. Educated in his Zion- 
ist father’s Hebrew school, as a teenager he joined the Zionist youth 
group Erza. He then taught at a Hebrew school in Warsaw and 
joined the Poalei Zion (Workers of Zion). Ben-Gurion believed that 
Zionism would be achieved by Jewish settlement in Palestine and 
by collective farming and industrialization of the land. 

Putting his beliefs into action, Ben-Gurion moved to Jaffa, Pales- 
tine, in 1906 and established the first Jewish workers’ commune 
there. He then began organizing other workers into unions. In 
Jerusalem in 1910 he began writing for the newspaper Ahdut, 
publishing his first article on Zionism under the name Ben-Gurion 
(“son of the lion” in Hebrew). 

Ben-Gurion then moved to Jerusalem and joined the editorial 
staff of a Hebrew-language newspaper. He left Palestine in 1912 to 
earn a law degree from the University of Constantinople during 
1912-1914. Returning to Palestine to take up his union work, he 
was expelled by the Ottomans—who still controlled Palestine—in 
March 1915. 

Settling in New York City, Ben-Gurion met Russian-born Paula 
Munweis, whom he married in 1917. Buoyed by the 1917 British 
Balfour Declaration that proposed a Jewish homeland in Palestine, 
Ben-Gurion joined the Jewish Legion, a volunteer British military 
unit formed to help defeat the Turks. In 1920 he returned to union 
organizing. Indeed, he helped found the Histadrut, a powerful fed- 
eration of Jewish labor unions. During 1921-1935 he served as its 
general secretary. The Histadrut became in effect a state within 
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A devout Zionist while still in his teens and a guerrilla fighter in his adult 
years, David Ben-Gurion later delivered Israel’s Declaration of 
Independence and served as his nation’s first prime minister (1948-1953 
and 1955-1963). (United States Holocaust Memorial Museum) 





British-controlled Palestine. Ben-Gurion was also a driving force 
behind the establishment of the Haganah, the paramilitary force of 
the Zionist movement that helped facilitate illegal Jewish immigra- 
tion to Palestine and protect the Jewish settlements there. Within 
the Zionist movement in Palestine, however, he was known as a 
moderate who opposed the radical approach advocated by Ze’ev 
Jabotinsky and Menachem Begin. Briefly Ben-Gurion cooperated 
with Begin’s Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National Military Organization) 
but only rarely supported violence, and then only against military 
targets. While Ben-Gurion agreed to Begin’s plan to bomb the King 
David Hotel, it was only with the aim of humiliating the British. 
When it became apparent that the effort would result in loss of life, 
Ben-Gurion ordered Begin to call off the bombing, which Begin 
refused to do. 

When it became clear after World War II that Britain was not 
sympathetic to the establishment ofa Jewish state in Palestine, Ben- 
Gurion pursued other avenues to achieve Jewish statehood. He 
supported the United Nations’ (UN) 1947 partition plan that called 
for separate Jewish and Arab states in Palestine. In May 1948 the 
UN formally partitioned Palestine, and the State of Israel was born. 
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Name Political Party Term Years 
David Ben-Gurion Mapai 1948-1954 
Moshe Sharett Mapai 1954-1955, 
David Ben-Gurion Mapai 1955-1963 
Levi Eshkol Mapai/Labor 1963-1969 
Yigal Allon (interim) Labor 1969 

Golda Meir Labor 1969-1974 
Yitzhak Rabin Labor 1974-1977 
Menachem Begin Likud 1977-1983 
Yitzhak Shamir Likud 1983-1984 
Shimon Peres Labor 1984-1986 
Yitzhak Shamir Likud 1986-1992 
Yitzhak Rabin Labor 1992-1995 
Shimon Peres Labor 1995-1996 
Benjamin Netanyahu Likud 1996-1999 
Ehud Barak Labor 1999-2001 
Ariel Sharon Likud/Kadima 2001-2006 
Ehud Olmert Kadima 2006-Present 


Ben-Gurion was concurrently prime minister and defense min- 
ister of the new nation. Austere and ascetic, he insisted that the new 
state be marked by full social and political equality without regard 
to race, religion, or sex. Asits defense minister, he immediately con- 
solidated all the Jewish paramilitary organizations into the Israel 
Defense Forces (IDF), enabling them to effectively fight both the 
Arab Palestinians and the surrounding Arab nations. 

As Israel’s prime minister, Ben-Gurion promoted Jewish immi- 
gration from the Arab states (Operation Macic caRPET). He also 
oversaw establishment of the Jewish state’s governmental institu- 
tions, advocated compulsory primary education, and urged the cre- 
ation ofnew towns and cities. Deeply involved in rural development 
projects, he urged the establishment of new settlements, especially 
in the Negev. He was also one of the founders of Mapai, the political 
party that held power in the first three decades of the Jewish state. 

Ben-Gurion retired from politics in 1953 only to return as prime 
minister and defense minister in 1955. His second period as prime 
minister coincided with the 1956 Suez Crisis in which the Israeli 
government worked secretly with the French and British govern- 
ments to seize control of the Suez Canal and topple Egyptian pres- 
ident Gamal Abdel Nasser from power. Although the IDF performed 
admirably, heavy pressure from the U.S. government brought the 
withdrawal of the British, which in turn forced the French and 
Israelis to remove their own forces. 

The last years of Ben-Gurion’s premiership were marked by 
general Israeli prosperity and stalled secret peace talks with the 
Arabs. He resigned his posts in June 1963 but retained his seat in 
the Knesset (Israeli parliament). In 1965 he broke with the Mapai 
Party over Prime Minister Levi Eshkol’s handling of the Lavon 
Affair. Ben-Gurion then formed a new party, Rafi. When it voted to 
merge with Mapai to form the Labor Alignment in 1968, he formed 
another new party, the State List. He resigned from the Knesset 
and left politics altogether in 1970. Among his books are Israel: An 
Achieved Personal History (1970) and The Jews in Their Land 
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(1974). He spent his last years on his kibbutz. Ben-Gurion died in 
Tel Aviv—Jaffa on December 1, 1973. 
RicHARD EDWARDS 


See also 
Balfour Declaration; Begin, Menachem; Eshkol, Levi; Lavon Affair; MaGIc 
CARPET, Operation; Suez Crisis; Zionism 
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Ben-Zvi, Yitzhak 
Born: November 14, 1884 
Died: April 23, 1963 


Historian, Labor Zionist leader, Israeli politician, and second pres- 
ident of the State of Israel (1952-1963). Yitzhak Ben-Zvi was born 
Yitzhak Shimshelevits on November 14, 1884, in Poltava, Ukraine, 
in the Russian Empire. His father was an ardent Zionist and visited 
Palestine in 1901 to see about planning a settlement there. Because 
of educational quotas placed on Jews by the Russian government, 
Ben-Zvi was not admitted to high school until 1901 when he was 





Yitzhak Ben-Zvi, Israeli historian, Zionist leader, and second president of 
the State of Israel (1952-1963). (Library of Congress) 
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17. He visited Palestine for two months in 1904. Determined to 
immigrate to Palestine, on his return to Russia he joined the Pa’ole 
Zion (Workers of Zion) party. He became active in the Jewish self- 
defense groups formed in Ukraine to defend Jews during the po- 
groms in 1905. The next year, the Russian police searched the family 
home and discovered weapons there. His father was then arrested, 
tried, and sentenced to live in exile in Siberia but was able to get to 
Palestine in 1922. Ben-Zvi escaped to Vilna, where he continued 
clandestine Workers of Zion work and organized a conference in 
Minsk in 1906 before traveling to Germany, Austria, and Switzer- 
land to recruit new members. He then returned to Minsk and was 
arrested and imprisoned several times before he was able to immi- 
grate to Palestine in 1907. 

Settling in Jaffa (Yafo, Yaffa), Ben-Zvi helped organize the 
Hashomer Jewish self-defense group of the Second Aliya. In 1909 
he was a cofounder of the Gymnasia High School in Jerusalem and 
was among its first teachers. In 1910 he helped found the first Pales- 
tinian Hebrew-language Socialist journal, Ahdut. 

During 1912-1914 Ben-Zvi pursued legal studies in Constan- 
tinople (Istanbul) along with David Ben-Gurion. Both returned to 
Palestine in August 1914 at the outbreak of World War I. Turkish 
administrator Ahmad Jamal Pasha’s policies led to their imprison- 
ment and expulsion in 1915 when they refused to accept Turkish 
citizenship. Ben-Zvi and Ben-Gurion then went to Egypt and, with 
some difficulty, on to New York City, where they raised money for 
Zionist causes, founded the Hehalutz (Pioneer) movement, and 
coauthored The Land of Israel, Past and Present. 

Active in recruiting for the Jewish Legion, Ben-Zvi and Ben- 
Gurion returned to Palestine in late 1918. British high commis- 
sioner for Palestine Sir Herbert Samuel appointed Ben-Zvi to the 
Government Advisory Council, but Ben-Zvi resigned to protest 
British restrictions on Jewish immigration that followed the Arab 
riots in the spring of 1921. Ben-Zvi was active in the secret Jewish 
self-defense group the Haganah and was also a major figure in 
the Jewish labor movement in Palestine, serving as a member of 
the secretariat of the Histadrut. He also helped found the Ahdut 
Ha’avodah (Labor Union) party. 

Elected to the first Knesset (Israeli parliament) in January 1949 
as a representative of the Mapai Party, Ben-Zvi was elected by the 
Knesset as the second president of Israel on December 1952 follow- 
ing the death of Chaim Weizmann. During Ben-Zvi’s decade in that 
largely ceremonial office, he was much admired for his inclusive- 
ness and personal modesty. He moved the president’s residence to 
Jerusalem but, seeking to set an example, lived there in a small pre- 
fabricated dwelling. Well knownas an expert on Jewish history and 
ethnology, in 1948 Ben-Zvi, with the support of the Jewish Agency, 
the Ministry of Education and Culture, and the Histadrut, estab- 
lished an institute to study Jewish Oriental communities and their 
history. It was subsequently named for him and affiliated with the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Ben-Zvi was also the longest- 
serving Israeli president, having been elected to a third term in 
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December 1962 (before the presidency was limited to two terms). 
Ben-Zvi died in office while in Jerusalem on April 23, 1963. 
SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Bernadotte, Folke 
Born: January 2, 1895 
Died: September 17, 1948 


United Nations (UN) mediator in 1948 in the Israeli War of Inde- 
pendence. Born in Stockholm, Sweden, on January 2, 1895, Folke 
Bernadotte, Count of Wisborg, was the son of Prince Oscar of Swe- 
den who, by marrying without the consent of his father King Oscar 
IL, left the royal family. Following military training, Bernadotte be- 
came a cavalry officer in the Royal Horse Guards. During 1930- 
1931 he studied banking in New York and Paris, but given his deep 
religious faith, humanitarian work was a more natural pursuit. 

Bernadotte represented Sweden in 1933 at the Chicago Century 
of Progress Exposition, and in 1939 he was Swedish commissioner- 
general at the New York World’s Fair. As vice chairman of the 
Swedish Red Cross during World War II, Bernadotte, who spoke six 
languages, facilitated the exchange of British and German prisoners 
of war and the release of many concentration camp internees. 

On November 29, 1947, the Arab states rejected the UN General 
Assembly vote to partition Palestine into Arab and Jewish states. 
Five Arab armies moved into Palestine the day after Israel unilater- 
ally proclaimed its establishment as a state on May 14, 1948. Six 
days later, on May 20, the UN Security Council agreed to the appoint- 
ment of Bernadotte, a proven diplomat, as mediator to seek a peace- 
ful solution to the conflict. Ten days later Bernadotte initiated 
discussions with Arab and Jewish leaders, and he succeeded in 
securing agreement to a 30-day truce commencing on June 11, 
1948. Drawing upon his experience in Red Cross work, Bernadotte 
also initiated the humanitarian relief program for Palestinian 
refugees. 

Bernadotte presented two consecutive plans to restore peace. 
The first (on June 27, 1948) suggested that Palestine (defined as 
the British Mandate of 1922 and thus including Transjordan) would 
comprise a union of the two peoples. Bernadotte considered the 
original UN partition plan untenable. Instead of establishing indi- 
vidual states, he proposed that Arabs and Jews form a union con- 
sisting of a small Jewish entity and an enlarged Transjordan. There 
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Swedish diplomat Count Folke Bernadotte, appointed by the United 
Nations Security Council to seek a peaceful end to the Israeli War of 
Independence, was assassinated in Jerusalem on September 17, 1948, by 
a Zionist underground group. (United States Holocaust Memorial 
Museum) 


would also be a free port at Haifa and a free airport at Lydda (Lod). 
Israel would receive western Galilee and unlimited immigration 
for two years, after which the UN would assume control. Between 
250,000 and 300,000 Arab refugees would be permitted to return to 
Arab lands with compensation, and Transjordan would control the 
Negev and Jerusalem, despite Israeli claims to exclusivity in the lat- 
ter. Bernadotte also proposeda reconciliation committee as the first 
step toward achieving a lasting peace. 

Both sides rejected the plan. The Arabs opposed a Zionist entity 
in Palestine, while Jews opposed the reduction in the size of their 
state and circumscription of its sovereignty in several important 
aspects. The Israelis found especially objectionable the handing 
over of Jerusalem to the Arabs, and it was perhaps this that sealed 
Bernadotte’s fate. Fighting resumed on July 8 until a second UN 
cease-fire was declared on July 18. 

Bernadotte’s second plan, of September 16, formally recognized 
the Jewish state. He proposed that the whole of Galilee be defined 
as Jewish territory. Arab Palestine was still to be merged with Trans- 
jordan, and the whole of the Negev was to be given to the Arab state. 
Jerusalem now would be placed under UN control. Major changes 
had been made to reconcile the Israelis, but the principal winner 
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was still King Abdullah of Transjordan. The Jewish state still would 
have covered only some 20 percent of Palestine. 

One organization that saw Bernadotte’s efforts as a threat was 
the Fighters for the Freedom of Israel (Lohamei Herut Israel, or 
Lehi), a Jewish underground group that had waged a campaign of 
personal terror to drive the British out of Palestine. Lehi considered 
Bernadotte a British agent and saw his plan as a threat to its goal of 
Israeli control of both banks of the Jordan River. It is now generally 
accepted that the Central Committee of Lehi took the decision to 
assassinate Bernadotte. On September 17, 1948, Bernadotte and 
Colonel André Serot of the French Air Force were assassinated in 
Jerusalem by a group of armed men led by Avraham Stern. Three 
days after Bernadotte’s death, his final report on his peace efforts 
was published in Paris. While it gave the UN General Assembly a 
formula for peace, the plan was never implemented. 

PETER OVERLACK 
See also 
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Bethlehem 


Historic West Bank town important to Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam. Bethlehem (Bayt Lahm) has a present population of about 
38,000 people, of whom approximately 50 percent are Muslim and 
50 percent are Christian (Palestinian). Bethlehem boasts one of the 
largest Palestinian Christian communities in the Middle East. For 
Jews, Bethlehem is known as the birthplace of King David, the sec- 
ond king of the Israelites, as told in the Old Testament (Torah). 
David was crowned king in Bethlehem by Samuel, who was the first 
major Jewish prophet. Known as Ephrath in the Old Testament (in 
the books of Genesis and Ruth), Bethlehem is the locale where 
Rachel is believed to have been buried (actually on the outskirts). 
Rachel, mentioned in Genesis, was the second and most-favored 
wife of Jacob. 

It would be difficult to overemphasize the centrality of Bethle- 
hem to Christianity, for it is believed to be the birthplace of Jesus 
Christ. The birth of Jesus was prophesied in the Old Testament, and 
it was expected that his birth would occur in Bethlehem, the birth- 
place of his forebear King David. In the New Testament, the gospels 
of Matthew and Luke both name Bethlehem as the birthplace of 
Jesus. The Church of the Nativity, perhaps the most revered church 
in all of Christendom, is located in Bethlehem over a small cave 
where Jesus is said to have been born. Built by the Roman Emperor 
Constantine beginning in AD 330, the Church of the Nativity may 
be the oldest Christian Church in the world. Nearby is another grotto 
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The skyline of Bethlehem, located about six miles south of Jerusalem in 
Israel. (Corel) 





where St. Jerome is said to have translated the Bible into Latin. For 
many years, and since the early 1500s, the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Greek Orthodox Church fought for control over the Church 
of the Nativity. 

Yet Bethlehem has significance for Muslims as well. The Prophet 
Muhammad, it is believed, stopped in Bethlehem and prayed en 
route to Jerusalem upon the instructions of the archangel Gabriel, 
who informed Muhammad that the latter’s “brother” and fellow 
prophet Jesus had been born there. Throughout the first 500 years 
or so after the birth of Christ, Bethlehem saw a number of invasions, 
violent occupations, and other calamities. In AD 614, the Persians 
took control of Bethlehem, an occupation that lasted only until 637, 
when Muslim armies seized control. Throughout these invasions, 
the Church of the Nativity was spared major damage or destruction. 
In 1099 the Christian Crusaders won control of the town, and in the 
1100s the Christians commissioned major artwork—including 
mosaics—within the church. In 1187, however, Bethlehem fell to 
Saladin. In the 1300s, Christians returned to Bethlehem to admin- 
ister the church. From 1517 until 1917 (except for a brief period 
from 1831-1841), the Ottoman Empire ruled Bethlehem and its sur- 
rounding areas. 
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With the end of World War II, Bethlehem passed into the hands 
of the British, who maintained a League of Nations mandate over 
all of Palestine until 1948. Beginning in 1947, Bethlehem witnessed 
a major influx of Palestinian refugees who were fleeing advancing 
Jewish forces first during the Arab-Jewish Communal War and then 
during the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949). When the 
fighting finally stopped, Bethlehem and the West Bank remained in 
Arab (Jordanian) control, but the makeup of Bethlehem’s popula- 
tion had changed dramatically. In June 1967 as a result of the Six- 
Day War, Israel occupied the West Bank, including Bethlehem. 

The Israelis administered the city until December 1995, when 
the newly created Palestinian Authority (PA) took control. This had 
been part of the agreements associated with the 1993 Oslo Accords. 
The PA has designated Bethlehem as the seat of the Bethlehem Gov- 
ernorate. After the outbreak of the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada in 
2000, the town was the scene of several showdowns between Pales- 
tinians and Israelis. In 2002, Palestinian militants holed themselves 
up in the Church of the Nativity for five weeks after Israeli troops 
invaded the town. The crisis was diffused only after international 
intervention. Most recently, the construction of the Israeli Security 
Fence has caused major problems for Bethlehem because the route 
of the fence has cut off from their homes scores of Palestinians who 
work in the town. 

Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Bevin, Ernest 
Born: March 9, 1881 
Died: April 14, 1951 


British trade union leader, Labour Party politician, minister of 
labor, and foreign secretary from 1945 to 1950. Born in Winsford, 
Somerset, on March 9, 1881, and orphaned at the age of 8, Ernest 
Bevin left school at age 11 and worked a series of odd jobs to support 
himself. He eventually worked his way up from dockworker to 
secretary of the dockworkers union by age 20. He continued to rise 
through union ranks and became general secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers Union in 1931. Influential in Labour Party 
politics throughout the 1930s, he became minister of labor in 
Winston Churchill’s wartime coalition government in 1940 and was 
responsible for mobilizing manpower for the war effort. After 
Labour’s 1945 electoral victory, Bevin became foreign secretary to 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee, accompanying him to the last Allied 
conference at Potsdam in the summer of 1945. 
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Ernest Bevin, British trade union leader, Labour Party politician, 
minister of labor, and foreign secretary (1945-1950). (Library of 


Congress) 





Bevin’s years as a trade unionist ingrained in hima deep distrust 
of Soviet-style communism. After 1945 he was convinced that the 
Soviet Union was bent on expanding its influence over the whole of 
Europe and the Middle East. But a Britain badly weakened by six 
years of war had to look elsewhere for help in reestablishing world 
order and stanching Soviet expansionism. Bevin therefore turned 
over British commitments in the Mediterranean, particularly in 
Greece and Turkey, to the United States on February 21, 1947. This 
decision ultimately led to the March 1947 Truman Doctrine, which 
pledged American responsibility for anticommunist and anti-Soviet 
policies in the region. 

Having cast Britain’s lot with the United States, Bevin worked 
tirelessly to convince President Harry S. Truman’s administration 
of the need for financial and military support for European recon- 
struction and the unification of Western Europe as a bulwark against 
Soviet expansionism in what soon became known as the contain- 
ment policy. A similar consensus was emerging within the Truman 
administration, and on June 5, 1947, U.S. secretary of state George 
Marshall announced that the United States would establish an aid 
package for both Western and Eastern Europe, the so-called Mar- 
shall Plan or European Recovery Program. Bevin then turned to 
military concerns and negotiated the 1948 Brussels Treaty, which 
was ultimately expanded into the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
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tion (NATO), founded on April 4, 1949. He preserved Britain’s 
freedom of action in international affairs, however, by eschewing 
Anglo-European integration. 

Throughout his time at the Foreign Office, the future of Western 
colonialism in the post-World War II Middle East was a major pre- 
occupation for Bevin. He helped to negotiate the December 1945 
Bevin-Bidault Plan to evacuate British and French troops from 
Lebanon and Syria, the abortive Anglo-Egyptian Bevin-Sidqi Agree- 
ment of October 1946 on Egypt, and the 1949 Bevin-Sforza Plan 
for Libya. Bevin took an uncompromising position on the Anglo- 
Iranian oil dispute, which some American officials believed helped 
propel Iranian leaders toward the Soviet Union. 

The most contentious Middle Eastern issue confronting Bevin, 
however, was the future of the British Mandate for Palestine, which 
the British government’s 1917 Balfour Declaration had pledged 
would become a Jewish homeland but which also had a sizable 
indigenous Palestinian population. Zionists, many of them Amer- 
ican and politically influential, sought to create a Jewish state there, 
and the Truman administration annoyed Bevin by demanding 
that an additional 100,000 Jews be permitted to move to Palestine. 
Bevin, by contrast, followed the policy set out in the 1939 British 
White Paper and sought to restrict Jewish migration to the man- 
date, a policy that Marshall and the State Department but not the 
White House found congenial. 

Assassinations of British individuals by Jewish terrorist organ- 
izations, the need to ensure British access to Middle Eastern oil 
reserves, and genuine sympathy for dispossessed Palestinians all 
made Bevin unsympathetic to Jewish demands. Ideally, he hoped 
to promote economic development throughout the Middle East, 
with Jewish expertise helping to encourage growth and peaceful 
progress around the region. 

Faced with a near irresolvable dilemma and caught between 
conflicting Arab and Jewish demands, in April 1947 Bevin handed 
the problem of Palestine’s future off to the United Nations (UN). 
When the UN recommended its partition into Jewish and non- 
Jewish states by April 1948, Bevin refused to permit British military 
and civilian authorities to implement this settlement and withdrew 
the British administration before the partition date. Documents in 
Israeli archives, however, suggest that Bevin quietly promoted par- 
tition, meeting secretly with Zionist leader Golda Meir and King 
Abdullah of Transjordan and acquiescing in a scheme devised by 
them whereby Abdullah obtained the West Bank of the Jordan 
River in exchange for accepting Jewish control of the remainder of 
Palestine. Bevin sought to keep Britain aloof from the internal 
Arab-Jewish Communal War that began in November 1947 and the 
full-scale Israeli War of Independence that broke out in May 1948 
immediately after establishment of the State of Israel. 

In January 1950 Bevin angered the United States by officially 
recognizing the People’s Republic of China (PRC), but the following 
June his fundamental beliefin Anglo-American partnership against 
communism impelled him to firmly support American intervention 
in Korea. Anxious to maintain both close relations with the United 
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States and prestige in his own country, in July 1950 he supported 
the decision to commit British troops to the UN forces in Korea. He 
also endorsed the October 1950 decision to cross the 38th Parallel. 
Health problems forced him to resign on March 10, 1951. Bevin died 
in London on April 14, 1951. 

Curis TUDDA AND PRISCILLA ROBERTS 
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Bezalel Academy of Arts and Design 
Influential college located in Israel. Since 1968, the Bezalel Academy 
of Arts and Design has been controlled and funded by the Israeli 
government. Despite early difficulties and closure from 1929 to 
1935, the school, founded by Boris Schatz in 1906, is regarded as the 
pioneering Zionist aesthetic enterprise in Israel and an important 
incubator of new artists. 

Reconstituted under modernist leadership, Bezalel became the 
premier artistic educational institution in the State of Israel. Its 
artistic collections formed the nucleus of the Israel Museum, which 
absorbed them in 1965. 

Named after the creator of the Tabernacle of the Covenant (Exo- 
dus 35), Bezalel was part of the Zionist effort to forge a new national 
culture. Paradoxically, the quest for authenticity and return to ori- 
gins entailed viewing the national past through an orientalizing 
lens. The decorative objects and works of art, widely exported and 
sold to tourists, depict Jewish symbols, biblical subjects, folkloric 





A life-drawing class in progress at the Bezalel Academy of Arts and Design in Jerusalem in May 1950. (Teddy Brauner/Israeli Government Press Office) 
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themes, and landscapes. In fact, both the school and its critics 
shared the orientalist aesthetic and subject matter: an idealized 
historical past or timeless landscape rather than contemporary 
struggles and the building up of the Yishuv, or the Jewish commu- 
nity in Palestine prior to 1948. 

The State of Israel began to support Bezalel in 1952, assumed 
control in 1968, and transformed it from a crafts school into an 
accredited institution of higher learning in 1975. In 1990 the school 
moved to the Mount Scopus campus of Hebrew University. How- 
ever, in the spring of 2005 Bezalel officials concluded that a location 
in the core of western Jerusalem would be more advantageous. 
Some 1,800 students currently pursue bachelor’s degrees in art, 
design, and architecture there. The centennial celebrations in 2006 
included an exhibition on Schatz at the Israel Museum. Bezalel 
served an important role in the Zionist movement, particularly 
prior to 1948. 

Jim WALD 
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Bialik, Haim Nachman 
Born: January 11, 1873 
Died: July 4, 1934 


Russian-born Hebrew writer and poet, considered by many to be 
the greatest modern Hebrew poet. Haim Nachman Bialik was born 
on January 11, 1873, in Radi (Radomyshl), Volhynia, in the Pale of 
Settlement, the area of western Russia to which most Russian Jews 
were legally confined. From age seven, following his father’s death 
and mother’s departure, Bialik grew up in the house of his severe, 
pious paternal grandfather in Zhitomir. 

Bialik hoped that study for the rabbinate, first in the Talmudic 
Academy of Volozhin in Lithuania (1890) and then in cosmopolitan 
Odessa (1891), would enable him to reconcile the traditional and 
the modern. Instead, it propelled him toward the latter, represented 
by the Haskalah (Jewish Enlightenment) and Zionism. 

In Odessa, Bialik became a disciple of Ahad Ha’Am, whose spir- 
itual Zionism, in contrast to the later political Zionism of Theodor 
Herzl, proposed to achieve national redemption by making Pales- 
tine the site of a secular Jewish cultural renewal rather than mass 
settlement and statehood. In the 1890s, Bialik married and pursued 
various occupations in several locales, but in the two decades fol- 
lowing his return to Odessa in 1900 asa teacher, he established him- 
self as the leading Hebrew writer. 
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Russian-born Haim Nachman Bialik, an important poet and translator of 
the Hebrew language. Bialik, part of the Jewish Diaspora, settled in 
Palestine in 1924. (Library of Congress) 





The year 1901 witnessed two milestones for Bialik: the publi- 
cation of his first book of poetry in Warsaw and the cofounding 
(with Yehoshua Hana Ravnitzky and others) of the Hebrew educa- 
tional publishing house Moriah. He is best known for the “Poems 
of Wrath” (1903-1906), written in response to intensified social 
unrest and anti-Semitic violence. “Be-Ir ha-Haregah” (In the City 
of Slaughter) created a sensation by virtue of its unsparing portrait 
of victims as well as perpetrators of the Kishinev Pogrom of 1903. 
Although the charge of passivity was not entirely accurate (Kishinev 
witnessed nascent Jewish resistance), the poem catalyzed a growing 
Jewish national consciousness and militant spirit of self-defense in 
Eastern Europe and Palestine. 

Even more innovative was the prose poem “Megillat ha-Esh” 
(Scroll of Fire), published in 1905, in which legends of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple in Jerusalem are the vehicle for reflections on 
national destiny, love, and the poetic mission. Bialik increasingly 
turned from poetry to other forms of writing and activity, but the 
consistent underlying concept that he articulated was kinnus, or 
ingathering. This was the equivalent of cultural immigration to 
Palestine, comprising both authorship and publication of texts by 
others. 
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During World War I (1914-1918), Bialik’s age consigned him to 
noncombatant service. Although the new Bolshevik regime that 
came to the fore in 1917 officially condemned anti-Semitism, it also 
rejected Jewish nationalism and shut down Moriah in 1921. The 
intervention of famed author Maxim Gorky nonetheless enabled 
Bialik and other Hebrew writers to leave Russia. In Berlin, they 
resurrected the press as Dvir. In 1924 they relocated it to Palestine. 
Bialik and Ravnitzky’s pioneering critical editions of medieval 
Hebrew poets, such as their Sefer Ha-Aggadah (Book of Legends), 
a magisterial compilation of ancient rabbinic lore published dur- 
ing 1908-1911, made the cultural legacy accessible to a modern 
audience. 

After immigrating, Bialik also produced highly accomplished 
juvenile literature and the autobiographical poem “Yatmut” (Or- 
phanhood), which he wrote shortly before his death, but was 
increasingly occupied with public affairs. He traveled to the United 
States and Europe on behalf of the World Zionist Organization, 
served on the board of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and 
led the Hebrew Writers’ Union (1927-1934). His sixtieth birthday 
in 1933 was an occasion for national celebration within the Yishuv 
(Jewish community of Palestine). Bialik died of a heart attack on 
July 4, 1934, in Vienna. 

Ironically, some factors that initially made his work so success- 
ful subsequently limited its reception. His pathos now seems anti- 
quated. Many translations poorly captured his stylistic complexity, 
and none could convey his masterful allusions to classical texts. In 
Israel, Bialik’s role as canonical political author tended to obscure 
the range of his literary achievement. He ambivalently cast himself 
in a prophetic role, but rather than artificially separating his work 
into the public and private, critics today view it as an integral whole 
whose tensions enhance rather than diminish its appeal. Bialik 
played a signal part in the revival of Hebrew, which, though preced- 
ing the creation of the Jewish state, connected Diaspora culture with 
ancient and modern nationhood. Bialik’s true accomplishment as 
national poet rests on his creation ofa national literary sensibility 
rather than subject matter alone. 

JAMES WALD 
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Bible 


The Bible is a compilation of ancient documents now accepted as 
the sacred canon for, among others, Christianity and Judaism. Ithas 
served as the seed text for several other religions. The Bible (from 
the Latin biblia sacra, or “holy books”) is commonly divided into 
two sections, the 33 canonical works of the Hebrew Bible (Tanakh) 
and the 27 books of the New Testament. 

The Tanakh, or what Christians refer to as the Old Testament, is 
the primary Jewish canonical scripture consisting of three main 
sections. The Torah (teaching or law) is the most important docu- 
ment of Judaism and is comprised of five books: Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. These are often referred 
to as the Pentateuch (Greek for “five containers”). The Nevi’im 
(Prophets), encompasses 17 books that tell of the rise of the Jewish 
monarchy and the empowerment of the children of Israel. The 
Ketuvim (writings) are made up of 11 books containing material 
ranging from the poetry of the Psalms to the Five Scrolls, which 
include the prophecies of the book of Daniel. 

The books of the Torah were fixed about 400 BC, and the re- 
mainder of the Jewish canon was fixed over a period of time 
between 200 BC and AD 100. Around 250 BC Greek-speaking Jews, 
most probably in Alexandria, produced the Septuagint, a Greek 
translation of Jewish sacred writings. Not all of the books of the 
Septuagint were accepted into the Jewish canon, however, because 
some were never written in Hebrew originally or because the Hebrew 
original versions were lost. Those excluded books now comprise 
the Jewish Apocrypha and include the First and Second Maccabees, 
which tell the Hanukkah story. 

The books of the Jewish Apocrypha are included in the Old Tes- 
tament canon of the Greek Orthodox version of the Bible. In many 
other Christian denominations the books of the Jewish Apocrypha 
have a semicanonical status and are often included in a separate 
section between the Old Testament and the New Testament. The 
writings that now make up the Pseudepigrapha, on the other hand, 
consist of early Hebrew religious texts not recognized as part of 
either the Jewish or the Christian canons or the Jewish Apocrypha. 

The term “New Testament” was likely coined by Tertullian from 
the Latin phrase “Novum Testamentum” and implies “the new 
covenant.” This refers to the belief that in the Tanakh, the first 
covenant was made between God and man through Moses. Jesus 
Christ established a new covenant, which was documented ina new 
set of scriptures that became the New Testament. 

The New Testament is a collection of works by Christ’s apostles. 
Many texts from various sources were used during the early stages 
of the developing Christian Church. In AD 367, St. Athanasius, the 
bishop of Alexandria, drew up the list of the 27 books of the New Tes- 
tament canonical works that was confirmed by the Third Council 
of Carthage in AD 397. The debate over the canon continued, how- 
ever, until the New Testament canon was confirmed once and for all 
by the Roman Catholic Church at the Council of Trent (1545-1563). 
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The early Christian texts that did not make it into the canon com- 
prise the Christian Apocrypha. Although the mainstream Church 
considered such writings heretical, they nonetheless remained 
popular and influential for many years after their exclusion from 
the canon and were widely represented in literature and art. Ironi- 
cally, the books of the Jewish Apocrypha have greater theological 
status among Christians than do those of the Christian Apocrypha, 
which have a status similar to the books of the Pseudepigrapha. 

The King James Version of the Bible recognizes five divisions of 
New Testament works. The first section is made up of the Gospels 
(Good News), and in each of the four gospels (Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John) one of Christ’s apostles tells the life story and details the 
ministry of Christ. Next is the Acts of the Apostles, where the nar- 
rative continues and details how each Apostle continued to spread 
Christ’s ministry. The Pauline Epistles are 14 epistolary writings 
generally attributed to Paul. These letters provide instruction in 
moral guidance, Church doctrine, and the nature of the Church 
itself. The General Epistles, 7 epistolary books written by apostles 
other than Paul, targeted a more universal audience of churches. 

Revelation (also known as the Apocalypse of John) refers to its 
author as John “of the Island which is called Patmos” (1:9), who 
early theologians believed was the Apostle John. Revelation’s impor- 
tance lies in the fact that the text has been interpreted by most Chris- 
tians as prophesying a terrifying apocalyptic scenario known to them 
as Armageddon, or the end of days. 

The Bible remains relevant to ongoing Arab-Israeli conflicts for 
many reasons. One is ethnic monotheism, which holds that there is 
only one God who belongs only to His chosen people. This concept 
creates a cultural dichotomy in that the world is automatically 
divided into the One God’s chosen people in the Promised Land and 
those on the outside, who are to be converted, saved, or destroyed. 
Islam recognizes the sacred message of Judaism but rejects the 
notion that the Jews are God’s chosen people. 

KeirH Mureuy 
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Biltmore Program 
Start Date: May 6, 1942 


Series of Zionist resolutions advocating unfettered Jewish immi- 
gration to Palestine and the creation ofa Jewish state passed during 
the Biltmore Conference held in New York City during May 6-11, 
1942. The Biltmore Program took its name from the Biltmore Hotel, 
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where the conference convened. The Biltmore Conference encom- 
passed both Zionist and non-Zionist Jewish organizations and was 
intended to take the place of the international World Zionist Con- 
gress, which had been postponed because of World War II. The 
meeting, billed as the “Extraordinary Zionist Conference,” marked 
the first time in which Zionist and non-Zionists came together to 
formulate a common resolution on immigration to Palestine. 

The Biltmore Program, consisting of eight resolutions, called 
upon the Jewish Agency for Israel to control and monitor future Jew- 
ish immigration to Palestine. Indeed, the resolution went even fur- 
ther by advocating the establishment ofa Jewish Commonwealth in 
Palestine. As such, the Biltmore Program rejected any binational or 
biethnic solution to the disposition of Palestine. The seriousness of 
the Biltmore Conference was emphasized by the attendance of sev- 
eral internationally renowned Zionists, including Chaim Weizmann, 
David Ben-Gurion, and Nahum Goldmann. The Biltmore Program 
came to serve as the platform of the World Zionist Organization. 

The Biltmore Program came during the Nazi-inspired Holo- 
caust, whose horrors were just becoming known to the outside 
world. Surely the Jews assembled at the Biltmore Hotel were under 
no illusions about the fate of hundreds of thousands of Jews through- 
out Eastern and Central Europe. The resolution that passed in 1942 
was thus a clear effort to speed up Jewish immigration to Palestine, 
which many Jews hoped would alleviate the suffering of several 
million European Jews and prevent further deaths during the Holo- 
caust. At the same time, however, those in attendance in the Bilt- 
more Hotel also knew full well that their declaration flew in the face 
of British policy in Palestine, which was most recently summed up 
by the 1939 White Paper. That position paper had severely restricted 
Jewish immigration in the British Mandate. The Biltmore Program 
effectively denounced British policy but was not universally accepted 
by Jews. Some rejected the formation of a single Jewish state in 
Palestine, while others believed that it placed undue pressure on the 
British. Nevertheless, most Jewish groups in the United States sup- 
ported the Biltmore Program. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Bilu 
Start Date: 1882 
End Date: 1904 


Movement of Jewish pioneers who began the First Aliya (1882- 
1904) to settle in Palestine and there establish a Jewish state. The 
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The only remaining survivors of the Bilu settlers of Rishon Le Zion attending a garden party at Rehovot, Israel, on May 13, 1951. (Fritz Cohen/Israeli 


Government Press Office) 





term “Bilu” is an acronym derived from a verse in the book of 
Isaiah (2:5): “Bet Ya’akov L’khu V’Nelkha” (“House of Jacob, let us 
go [up]”). 

Bilu was established in 1882 in Kharkov by Jewish university 
students who were reacting to a series of pogroms (persecutions) 
of Jews in Russia during the period 1881-1882 as well as the anti- 
Semitic May Laws of Czar Alexander III. The movement developed 
other branches and members beyond students. Bilu prompted set- 
tlement in Palestine and the development of agricultural pursuits 
there. The leaders of the organization sent representatives to Con- 
stantinople and met there with British writer and adventurer Lau- 
rence Oliphant, who was advocating Jewish settlement in Palestine 
and endeavoring to secure from the Ottoman government a land 
cession for this in northern Palestine. 

In July 1882 the first group of 14 members of Bilu (13 men and 
1 woman) arrived in Palestine with the plan to establish a commu- 
nal settlement there. After an initial training period workingas farm 
laborers at Mikveh Israel, they pooled their resources to establish 
the Rishon L’Zion (First to Zion) agricultural cooperative on lands 
purchased in the Arab village of Eyun Kara. The settlement lacked 
water, and after a few months the starving Bilu members departed, 
ahalf dozen leaving Palestine to return to Russia and the remainder 
returning to Mikveh Israel. An appeal to Baron Edmond de Roth- 
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schild for financial assistance was not immediately successful, 
although later he made support of Zionist colonies in Palestine his 
principal philanthropic endeavor and assisted Bilu groups. Some 
Bilu members went on to found Zikhron Ya’akov. Although the first 
Bilu members experienced little success, their example served as an 
inspiration for others to follow. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Biological Weapons and Warfare 

Biological weapons are forms of natural organisms that are used as 
weapons or modified versions of germs or toxins to kill or harm 
people or animals. The first type of biological weapon includes 
diseases such as anthrax or smallpox, while the second category 
includes toxins or poisons such as ricin or aflatoxin. Along with 
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A female Israeli soldier with gas mask shown on November 13, 2002. She 
was participating ina Home Command drill simulating an attack with 
unconventional weapons. (Moshe Milner/Israeli Government Press Office) 





nuclear and chemical arms, biological weapons are considered to 
be weapons of mass destruction (WMDs). 

Israel’s advanced nuclear program prompted several Arab 
states to initiate biological weapons programs as a means to counter 
the Israeli nuclear arsenal. The proliferation of WMDs, including 
biological weapons, is one of the most serious security issues in the 
Middle East. 

By the early 1970s, several Arab states had established biological 
weapons programs as a means to balance Israel’s nuclear arsenal as 
they concurrently sought to develop their own nuclear and chemi- 
cal weapons programs. Biological weapons were attractive to many 
states because they were perceived as being less expensive and eas- 
ier to manufacture. Biological agents could also be developed far 
more quickly than nuclear or chemical programs. 

The Middle Eastern country with the oldest biological weapons 
program is Israel. During the Israeli War of Independence (1948- 
1949), there were charges that Israeli units infected Arab wells with 
malaria and typhoid. Following independence, a biological weapons 
unit was created. Israel’s program was designed to develop both 
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offensive and defensive capabilities, and its successful nuclear 
program overshadowed its chemical and biological efforts. In the 
2000s, Israel’s biological and chemical weapons programs were 
increasingly focused on counterproliferation in the region and 
efforts to prevent bioterrorism. 

Egypt began a wide-scale biological program in the 1960s and 
recruited European scientists to advance the program. By 1972, 
Egypt had an offensive biological weapons capability, a fact later 
confirmed by President Anwar Sadat in public addresses. In 1972, 
Egypt signed the Biological Weapons Convention (which bans the 
use of these arms) but did not ratify the convention. Among the 
Arab states, Egypt went on to develop one of the most compre- 
hensive biological weapons programs, including anthrax, cholera, 
plague, botulism, and possibly smallpox. These agents were 
weaponized in sucha fashion that they could be delivered in missile 
warheads. Beginning in the late 1990s, Egypt began working with 
the United States to develop more effective biological weapons 
defenses, ranging from decontamination plants to national contin- 
gency planning to stockpiles of personal gas masks. 

Following the Yom Kippur War of 1973, evidence emerged from 
captured documents and equipment that Syria had a highly devel- 
oped WMD program that included biological weapons such as 
anthrax, botulinum, and ricin. Syria’s program proceeded with 
aid and products from Chinese and European firms. In the 1990s, 
Western intelligence agencies identified the town of Cerin as the 
center of Syria’s biological weapons program. Toward the end of the 
decade, Syria also launched an effort to acquire missiles capable 
of delivering biological warheads into Israeli territory. Syria also 
developed a robust chemical weapons program. Syria’s military 
planners hoped that their biological and chemical arsenals would 
deter Israel from using its nuclear weapons in the event of a conflict. 
For Israel and the United States, Syria’s biological weapons pro- 
gram is especially troublesome because of the country’s sponsor- 
ship of anti-Israeli groups such as Hezbollah and the fear that these 
weapons might be shared with terrorists. 

Libya attempted to develop a broad WMD program in the 1970s 
that included biological weapons. However, international sanctions 
prevented that nation from acquiring significant biological arms. 
Instead, its program remained mainly at the research level. In 2003, 
Libyan leader Muammar Qaddafi renounced WMDs and pledged that 
his country would dismantle its WMD programs as part of a larger 
strategy to improve relations with the United States and Europe. 

In 1974 the Iraqi government officially launched a biological 
weapons program, and within a year the country established facil- 
ities for research and development of biological agents. Through 
the 1970s and 1980s, Iraq obtained cultures and biological agents 
from Western governments and firms through both legitimate and 
illicit means. Among the biological weapons Iraq obtained were 
anthrax, salmonella, and botulinum. By 1983, Iraq began stock- 
piling biological warheads and accelerated its program, including 
efforts to develop new types of weapons. 

During 1987-1988, Saddam Hussein’s regime employed chem- 
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ical weapons against Iraq’s Kurdish minority. There have been 
charges that this activity included rotavirus, a major killer of the 
young in developing countries. Iraq reportedly invested heavily 
in a rotavirus biological warfare program. Used either by itself or 
employed with other biological agents, rotavirus would produce 
major deaths and illness among children and infants. 

Large-scale Iraqi production of anthrax and aflatoxin began in 
1989, and that same year Iraqi scientists initiated field tests of bio- 
logical weapons. In 1990, Iraq stockpiled some 200 bombs and 100 
missiles capable of delivering biological agents. 

Under the terms of the cease-fire that ended the 1991 Persian 
Gulf War, Iraq began destroying its biological weapons capability. 
Also in 1991, Iraq ratified the Biological Weapons Convention. 
United Nations (UN) weapons inspectors were granted limited 
access to biological weapons facilities and were able to verify the 
extent of the program and confirm that some materials had been 
destroyed. The belief by President George W. Bush’s administra- 
tion that Hussein’s regime had not complied with UN resolutions 
to destroy its WMD programs was a major justification for the U.S.- 
led invasion in 2003. Following the occupation of Iraq, U.S. and 
international inspectors were unable to find any hidden WMDs. 

The Iranian military worked with the United States during the 
1960s and 1970s to develop defensive strategies against biological 
weapons. Iran signed the Biological Weapons Convention in 1972 
and ratified ita year later. Following the Iranian Revolution in 1979, 
however, the country began a secret biological weapons program. 
The Iraqi use of chemical weapons in the war between the two coun- 
tries during 1980-1988 accelerated the Iranian program. Through 
the 1980s and 1990s, Iranian agents and representatives attempted 
to acquire biological agents, both legally and illicitly. The country 
also hired large numbers of scientists and experts on WMDs from 
the former Soviet Union. As a result, Iran has been able to develop 
small amounts of biological weapons. Iran has also developed the 
missile capabilities to deliver WMDs to Israeli territory. 
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Black September 
Start Date: September 6, 1970 
End Date: July 1971 


Armed conflict between the Jordanian Army and various factions 
of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) that began in Sep- 
tember 1970. The confrontation also led to fighting between Jordan 
and Syria. The struggle did not end until July 1971, when the PLO 
was permanently expelled from Jordan and relocated to Lebanon. 

Relations between Jordan and the PLO had steadily deteriorated 
during the late 1960s for two primary reasons. First, PLO attacks on 
Israel launched from Jordanian territory frequently resulted in 
Israeli retaliation against Jordan. Second, the PLO sought to create 
a state within a state in northern Jordan. For obvious reasons, Jor- 
dan’s King Hussein did not look favorably on such a scheme and 
came to believe that the PLO threatened his hold on the country 
and, as a result, directly threatened the monarchy. Hussein and 
PLO chairman Yasser Arafat were unable to resolve the dilemma as 
fighting escalated during the spring and summer of 1970. 

Tensions increased when the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine (PFLP) hijacked four Western airliners on September 
6, 1970, and a fifth airliner three days later. One plane was forced 
to land in Cairo and another hijacking failed, but the three other 
planes were taken to Dawson Field, an abandoned air base in north- 
ern Jordan. The passengers survived the ordeal, but the aircraft did 
not. They were deliberately destroyed on September 12, 1970, ina 
theatrical event staged for the media. The hijackings and their after- 
math, which seemed to prove that King Hussein did not have con- 
trol over his own country, deeply embarrassed him. 

Sensing that he now had to take strong and decisive action, Hus- 
sein ordered the army to launch an offensive against PLO guerrilla 
organizations. The operation began on September 17, 1970. The 
ensuing conflict pitted the Jordanian Army of 70,000 troops with 
heavy weapons against the PLO, which had approximately 12,000 
regulars and 30,000 militiamen armed with light weapons. The 
offensive was supposed to take two days but quickly bogged down 
into a war of attrition because of stiff Palestinian resistance and 
Jordanian tactical errors. Fighting was concentrated in northern 
Jordan, especially around Amman and Irbid. 

On September 19, 1970, Syria sent a task force with 300 tanks 
and 16,000 troops, but no air cover, to assist the PLO. The Syrians 
won the initial engagement against the Jordanians. However, that 
prompted the Jordanian Air Force to attack Syrian forces on Sep- 
tember 22, 1970. Syria suffered 600 casualties and lost 120 armored 
vehicles, prompting its subsequent withdrawal within a few days. 
Fighting between Jordan and the PLO subsided after Arab leaders 
compelled Hussein and Arafat to reach a cease-fire agreement dur- 
ing a meeting in Cairo on September 27, 1970. Hostilities resumed 
in November 1970, however, and continued until the final PLO 
defeat in July 1971, at which point the PLO withdrew and reestab- 
lished itself in Lebanon. Approximately 600 Jordanians died in the 
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Jordanian gunners load an American 155-mm howitzer at their position near Amman on September 17, 1970, during the Black September coup attempt in 
Jordan. (Genevieve Chauvel/Sygma/Corbis) 





fighting, while more than 1,200 were wounded. Palestinian casual- 
ties ran into the thousands, but the exact figures are unknown. 
Black September produced numerous aftershocks. The stressful 
negotiations undertaken by Egypt may well have precipitated Pres- 
ident Gamal Abdel Nasser’s fatal heart attack on September 28, 
1970. Afterward Anwar Sadat took power, eventually reversed many 
of Nasser’s policies, and made peace with Israel. In Syria, Minister 
of Defense Hafez al-Assad used the events of Black September to 
seize power in a bloodless coup d’état on November 13, 1970. In 
so doing, he swept aside the civilian leadership in what has been 
termed the Corrective Revolution and established an authoritarian 
regime. PLO forces relocated to Lebanon, where they contributed 
to the Lebanese Civil War (1975-1990) and the 1982 Israeli inva- 
sion of Lebanon. Those events led to U.S. involvement in Lebanon 
and the beginning of an anti-Western terrorism campaign. Black 
September also spawned a terrorist group of the same name whose 
attacks included the 1972 Munich Olympics massacre of Israeli ath- 
letes. Lastly, Black September further discredited the idea of Arab 
and Palestinian nationalism, thus encouraging the rise of militant 
Islamist organizations. 
CHUCK FAHRER 
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Black September Organization 

Palestinian terrorist group founded in the autumn of 1971, so- 
named for the conflict between Palestinians and Jordanian armed 
forces that began in September 1970 (Black September) and saw the 
forced expulsion of Palestinians from Jordan. The Black September 
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Two masked Black September guerrillas on a terrace of the Saudi Arabian 
embassy in Khartoum, Sudan, where they were holding Arab diplomats 
hostage and executed two Americans and one Belgian, March 3, 1973. 
(Bettmann/Corbis) 





organization was said to be an offshoot of Fatah, the wing of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) controlled by Yasser Arafat, 
because some Palestinians identified with Fatah joined Black Sep- 
tember. Soon, other Palestinian militants began to join Black 
September, including certain members of the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP). 

The extent to which the Black September organization was tied 
to Fatah, or even to Arafat, remains somewhat murky. Neverthe- 
less, it is more than probable that Black September received mon- 
etary aid and intelligence information via the PLO. If Arafat did 
indeed acquiesce to the formation of the Black September organi- 
zation and if indeed he did funnel resources to the group, he took 
considerable pains to disguise such activity. 

The first significant act taken by Black September occurred in 
November 1971 when several members attacked and killed Jordan- 
ian prime minister Wasfi Tal in Cairo, Egypt. The assassination was 
said to be retribution for Tal’s hard-line policies toward the Palestini- 
ans and the PLO’s subsequent eviction from Jordan. A month later 
the group struck again when it unsuccessfully tried to assassinate 
a Jordanian ambassador. Black September was also likely respon- 
sible for two acts of sabotage on foreign soil: one in West Germany 
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and the other in the Netherlands. Three months later, members of 
Black September hijacked Sabena Airlines flight 572, a Belgian jet- 
liner that had just left Vienna en route to Tel Aviv. A daring com- 
mando raid by Israel’s Sayeret Maktal managed to defuse the crisis, 
and just one passenger died in the event. Two of the Black Septem- 
ber hijackers were killed, and two more were taken prisoner by the 
Israelis. 

Without a doubt, Black September’s most spectacular terror- 
ist scheme unfolded during the 1972 Olympic Games in Munich. 
There, in front of worldwide media assembled for the Olympics, 
Black September members murdered 11 Israeli athletes, 9 of whom 
they had previously kidnapped. The terrorists also shot and killed 
a West German police officer during an abortive rescue attempt of 
the hostages. The murders shocked the world, but the Black Sep- 
tember organization undoubtedly achieved its aim of international 
exposure and notoriety thanks to the venue in which the killings 
occurred and the concentration of print and broadcast journalists 
in Munich at the time. The Munich massacre saw the Israelis take 
immediate and bold steps to crush the Black September organiza- 
tion and apprehend or kill those responsible for the attacks. 

Despite Israeli reprisals and an international hunt for Black 
September members, the organization pulled off another terrorist 
attack, this time on the Saudi embassy in Khartoum, Sudan, in 
March 1973. In the course of the assault, two American diplomats 
and the Belgian chargé d’affaires were killed. In the autumn of that 
year, around the time of the Yom Kippur War, Arafat allegedly 
pressured the Black September organization to disband. The fol- 
lowing year, Arafat would only sanction terrorist attacks in Israel 
proper, in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. It is likely that the Black 
September organization persisted for a time thereafter. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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B'nai B'rith 

Jewish civic and community service group founded in New York 
City in 1843. B’nai B’rith (meaning sons of the covenant) is the 
oldest continuously existing Jewish service group in the world. 
Founded by 11 German Jews as a male-only fraternal order, B'nai 
B’rith was designed to serve Jews who were prohibited from joining 
fraternal organizations such as the Odd Fellows and the Masons. The 
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A membership certificate for B'nai B’rith, circa 1876. B’nai B’rith was 
founded in New York City in 1843. (Library of Congress) 





charter members of the organization also hoped that it would serve 
as a way for American Jews to maintain their Jewish identity while 
at the same time integrating newly arrived immigrants to American 
society and instructing members on how to become responsible 
civic-minded citizens. Indeed, B’nai B’rith was rather unique in that 
it did not cling to Old World beliefs and traditions but rather hoped 
to foster a form of civic Judaism adapted to American values and 
communities. This was in contrast to many other similar organiza- 
tions that involved immigrants and tended to keep members 
immersed in the ways of the Old World instead of adapting to the 
New World. 

Initially, B’nai B’rith was a highly secretive organization (like 
many other fraternal groups), but it sought secrecy not to exclude 
but rather to keep its financial affairs from prying eyes. Not wanting 
the nature or particulars of its charitable support made public, the 
founders thus settled on secrecy. Also kept secret were the particu- 
lars of the fraternal ceremonies and rituals. 

B’nai B’rith grew rapidly in the years after its creation and thus 
had a profound impact on Jewish life, Jewish identity, and Jewish 
communities. By the 1860s B’nai B’rith had become a national organ- 
ization, with chapters in almost every corner of the United States. 
Before long, the organization had become renowned for its char- 
itable causes and the construction of hospitals, orphanages, and 
schools for the mentally challenged. 
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In 1895 the organization began offering Jewish women the 
opportunity to join the cause by creating women’s auxiliary associ- 
ations. B’nai B’rith continued to grow, and by the early part of the 
20th century it had become an international as well as a national 
organization. As Zionism gained momentum in the early decades 
of the 20th century, the organization added Zionist goals to its wide- 
ranging platform. It also spun off or created a number of important 
allied organizations. These include the Anti-Defamation League of 
Bnai B’rith (1913), the Jewish college-student group Hillel (1923), 
and several Jewish youth organizations. B’nai B’rith Women, an 
auxiliary group created in 1909, retained auxiliary status until 1947, 
at which time it was recognized as equal to the male fraternal order. 

In more recent times, B’nai B’rith has championed Israel and 
has paired up with other organizations (suchas the American Israel 
Public Affairs Committee) to urge U.S. policymakers to take certain 
stances vis-a-vis Israel and the Middle East. Programs to combat 
anti-Semitism are also an important part of the organization’s plat- 
form. Its welfare and public service programs take up the lion’s 
share of its activities and budget and include the funding of health 
services, education, scholastic scholarships, the arts, music, muse- 
ums, and the like. Headquartered in Washington, D.C., B’nai B’rith 
now has active chapters in more than 50 nations and has some 
180,000 paid members. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Bombs, Gravity 
Gravity bombs, sometimes called dumb bombs or iron bombs in 
the popular press, are bombs and other explosive ordnance that do 
not contain internal guidance systems. Before the days of cruise 
missiles, gravity bombs were the primary aircraft-delivered weapons 
for attacking targets on the surface below, whether on water or land. 
Today, bombs lacking a guidance system are called dumb bombs 
because they fall dumbly to the target by the force of gravity along 
a ballistic path, unable to adjust for poor aiming, weather, wind, or 
visibility conditions. Dumb bombs are simple, consisting of an 
aerodynamically streamlined shape filled with high explosives. Up 
until Operation ENDURING FREEDOM in Afghanistan in 2001, dumb 
bombs constituted the vast majority of such weapons used in war 
and still remain the dominant bomb type in the arsenals of most 
Middle Eastern nations, including Israel. 

On dumb bombs, stabilizing fins are attached at the back, and a 
detonating fuse is installed just before the bombs are loaded onto a 
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An Israeli Air Force Skyhawk dropping bombs during an Israel Defense Forces (IDF) exercise in the Negev Desert, October 28, 1976. (Moshe Milner/ 
Israeli Government Press Office) 


plane. The bombs come in four types: high explosive or general pur- 
pose, cluster bombs, daisy cutter, and fuel air explosives (FAE). Of 
these bombs, the first is the most commonly used and comes in 
varying sizes, based on weight, ranging from 220 to 2,200 pounds. 
American and British bombs are designated by weight in pounds 
(250, 500, 1,000, 2,000), while most other countries use kilograms. 
For example, the former Soviet Union’s bombs came in 100-, 200-, 
500-, and 1,000-kilogram sizes. Fusing was determined by the mis- 
sion. Proximity or variable-timed fuses, which detonate at various 
heights above the ground, were used against dug-in infantry. Quick 
fuses that detonated very quickly after impact were also used 
against surface targets to maximize blast effect. Delayed fuses were 
placed in the bomb’s tail to hold up the detonation until the bomb 
had penetrated a predictable depth into the target to ensure destruc- 
tion of armored targets such as bunkers. 

Cluster bomb units carried up to 100 smaller (50-kilogram) 
bombs that were released at a predetermined altitude above a target 
area about the size ofa football field. They were used against moving 
targets such as tanks, armored personnel vehicles, and naval mis- 
sile boats. Daisy cutters refer to the 15,000-pound bombs dropped 
from Lockheed MC-130 Hercules aircraft to clear out a landing area 
for helicopters, collapse tunnels, or destroy troop concentrations. 
Finally, FAEs differ from other bombs in that they employ an 
aerosol spray to create a mist of fuel that, when ignited, creates an 
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overpressure followed immediately bya series of alternating under- 
pressures and overpressures to flatten objects in an area (vehicles, 
aircraft) and inflict maximum personnel casualties. 

Dumb bombs were employed in all of the various bombing 
missions executed during the Arab-Israeli wars, and more than 80 
percent of all bombs dropped during Operation DESERT sToRM 
(1991) were dumb bombs. Ten years later, that percentage had 
dropped to just 20 percent during Operation ENDURING FREEDOM 
(2001) and Operation IRAQI FREEDOM (2003). Nevertheless, dumb 
bombs still dominate the arsenals of the world’s air forces. But the 
United States and most Western countries have developed guid- 
ance kits to retrofit onto gravity bombs to convert them into smart 
bombs. Increasingly, dumb bombs are used only on battlefields 
located some distance from civilian populations. This trend will 
likely continue in the years ahead as bombs become more deadly 
and the international community places increasingly stringent 
standards against inflicting innocent civilian casualties. 

Cart Oris SCHUSTER 
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Bombs, Precision-Guided 

Precision-guided munitions, commonly called smart bombs, refer 
to bombs that have integral guidance systems that compensate for 
environmental interference and poor aim and that ensure the 
bomb’s accurate emplacement against the target. They differ from 
dumb or iron bombs in that they havea guidance system and related 
power source. Typically, a modern smart bomb has a circular prob- 
able error of 20-94 feet. But even a highly trained pilot operating 
in an optimal environment can, at best, reliably place a dumb bomb 
within 300 feet of the aim point. Most modern smart bomb systems 
rely ona computer-based guidance system that accepts a target des- 
ignated by the aircraft’s pilot or weapons officer or a forward air or 
ground controller and guides the bomb onto it. The target’s identi- 
fication and designation are derived from electro-optical, infrared, 
or radar imaging. However, a growing number of guidance systems 
guide the bomb onto the target’s geographic location using the 
target’s and bomb’s Global Positioning System (GPS) respective 
location. The bomb reverts to inertial guidance if the GPS linkis lost. 
GPS-guided bombs are employed against fixed targets, while the 
others can be used against moving targets or those in which a spe- 
cific entry point (e.g., ventilation shaft) is required. 

The Germans employed the first guided bombs during World 
War II. The German Fritz bombs were radio-controlled bombs that 
the plane’s bombardier guided into the target using a joystick. He 
tracked the bomb’s path viaa flare in the bomb’s rear. The Americans 
also employed a television-based guided bomb called the Azon bomb 
in 1945 and continued to pursue bomb guidance systems after the 
war. The resulting AGM-62 Walleye relied ona TV camera installed 
in the bomb’s nose that transmitted the target’s image back to the 
aircraft's weapons officer. He steered the bomb to the target by 
keeping the aim in the TV crosshairs. The early Walleyes required 
so much operator attention, however, that they were primarily 
employed from crewed aircraft such as the navy’s A-6 Intruder. 

In 1968 during the Vietnam War, the U.S. Air Force introduced 
the Bolt-117, the first laser-guided bomb. These early bombs guided 
onto the reflected beam of a laser designator that illuminated the 
target. The early versions had to be illuminated by a second aircraft 
in the target area. By 1972, this system had given way to an auto- 
matic laser-tracking illuminator that enabled the bombing aircraft 
to illuminate the target as it withdrew. However, these early laser- 
based systems were vulnerable to smoke and poor visibility, which 
interfered with the laser beam. 

By the late 1970s, the United States introduced improved 
laser, infrared, and electro-optical target designation systems. Israel 
acquired some of these weapons and used them in strike missions 
over Lebanon in the mid-1980s, but the first significant, large-scale 
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use of smart bombs came in 1991, when the United States led a 
United Nations (UN) coalition to drive Iraqi troops out of Kuwait 
(Operation DESERT sToRM). In that war, U.S. aircraft used precision 
weapons in approximately 20 percent of their strike missions over 
Iraq. They were employed primarily against high-priority targets 
located within population areas or in circumstances where the 
target’s first strike destruction had to be guaranteed (Scud surface- 
to-surface missile launchers, for example). 

The lessons learned from that war drove U.S. development of 
the Joint Direct Attack Munition (JDAM), Joint Standoff Weapon 
(JSOW), and GPS-based bomb guidance systems. During Opera- 
tion ENDURING FREEDOM (2001), more than 80 percent of the bombs 
dropped were smart bombs, and a similar percentage marked the 
air missions over Iraq in Operation IRAQI FREEDOM. 

Precision weapons will continue to gain ground in the years 
ahead as the world takes an increasingly harsh view of collateral 
damage and casualties inflicted on civilians. The introduction of 
cost-effective retrofit guidance kits has enabled many countries to 
convert their dumb bombs into smart bombs atlittle expense. Israel 
and most of the Arab frontline states are now acquiring guidance kits 
for their bomb arsenals. However, blast effects remain a problem 
regardless of the weapon’s precision. For example, the Palestinian 
terrorists’ strategic placement of their facilities within apartment 
blocks and housing areas has driven Israel away from the use of 
bombs. Israel increasingly employs short-range tactical missiles with 
small warheads (less than 30 kilograms) against terrorist targets in 
the occupied territories and southern Lebanon. Still, smart bombs 
will figure prominently in any future Middle Eastern conflict. 

Cari OTIS SCHUSTER 
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Border War 
Start Date: 1949 
End Date: 1956 


Persistent series of clashes between Israel and bordering Arab states 
that involved civilians as well as organized armed forces. The 
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struggle of the State of Israel over the determination of its borders 
following the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949) constituted 
the basis for its rationale of retaliation. This ongoing struggle was 
shaped by the continuation of the Arab states’ hostility toward 
Israel. 

Following the Israeli War of Independence, many difficult and 
controversial problems remained to be resolved between Israel and 
its neighbors. Neither the Arab States nor the United Nations (UN) 
recognized as permanent borders the cease-fire lines that had 
been drawn. Hundreds of thousands of Arab refugees, most of them 
Palestinians, were living in temporary crowded camps along Israel’s 
borders, often in full view of their former homes and fields. But they 
were unable to return to their lands and possessions. 

For the Arab states, the border issue was not of paramount 
importance. In 1947 they had not accepted the UN partition plan of 
Palestine and thus did not recognize Israel’s right to exist. They 
were waiting for an opportune moment to commence a second 
round of fighting, which, they hoped, would reverse the previous 
military failure and restore the alleged stolen lands to their owners. 

Israeli leaders, for their part, sought to preserve the relative 
tranquility attained by the Jewish state’s successful completion of 
the 1948-1949 war and to establish the cease-fire lines as the state’s 
permanent borders. During the first few years following the war, the 
Israeli government stuck to the territorial status quo, demarcated 
by the demilitarized zones adjoining the cease-fire lines, and their 
status as delineated in Israel’s interpretation of the truce agree- 
ments. The Israelis were initially prepared to overlook the many 
border incursions affecting daily life along its borders with Egypt 
and Jordan as long as they did not see in these violations a threat to 
the state’s survival. 

Nevertheless, the persistent problem of infiltrations into Israeli 
territory was quite bothersome to the security and military estab- 
lishments during these years. The war along the borders took place 
between Arab refugees and newly settled Israelis in these frontier 
areas. The Arabs freely crossed the cease-fire lines in order to return 
to their homes, cultivate their fields, or reap their crops. In the initial 
phase, these infiltrations were carried on quite innocently and were 
largely motivated by a desire on the part of the Arabs to return to 
their homes. However, as the border crossings became increasingly 
accompanied by theft, smuggling, and the like, they quickly degen- 
erated into armed and violent incursions. 

Over time, infiltrators became more adept at executing these 
forays. Soon, border violations became economically profitable. In 
the refugee camps and Arab villages stretched along the Israeli bor- 
der, bands of robbers organized and operated nightly within Israeli 
territory. In the earliest stages, at least, these infiltration activities 
did not receive support from the Arab host nations. They were 
essentially regarded as a localized affair, a conflict between frontier 
settlers and refugee infiltrators intent upon smuggling and theft. 

Inthe first phase of the Border War (1950-1953), the retaliatory 
actions of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) targeted civilians with the 
objective of harming those Arab villages from which the infiltrators 
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set out. These reactive operations, which were justified as an eye for 
an eye, sought to inflict property damage in the appropriate villages 
and pressure the Arab governments to stop the raids. Despite 
widespread actions by the IDF, infiltration activity continued, un- 
affected by the large number of trespassers who were killed and 
wounded in clashes. Penalizing actions by the IDF against the Arab 
villages did not bring about the hoped-for results, and it appeared 
that Israel had no adequate response to the problem of border 
incursions. 

Israel now came to regard infiltration as a threat to its sover- 
eignty. The government feared a situation in which an increasing 
stream of returning refugees would endanger the demographic 
balance of the new Jewish state. In addition, the return of refugees 
and their control over grazing lands and cultivable fields raised the 
specter ofa loss of Israeli territory along the unrecognized borders. 
This would also blur potential demarcation lines for state borders. 
However, the greatest peril was the serious threat to which residents 
in the frontier settlements, mostly new immigrants, were subjected. 
Many residents abandoned the settlements for safer havens in 
the central part of Israel, thereby weakening the settlements’ social 
infrastructure. At the same time, this population loss would make 
the settlements even more vulnerable to murderous attacks and 
robbery. 

In August 1953 the IDF created Unit 101 to deal with the incur- 
sions. This occurred against the background of military failure dur- 
ing 1951-1953. The inability of the IDF to cope with infiltration 
activities and the terror of the fedayeen led to the decision for a non- 
conventional solution. Unit 101, commanded by Ariel Sharon and 
numbering about 40 men, carried out the vast majority of reprisal 
operations, more than 70 in all, from the end of 1953 until the Sinai 
Campaign in 1956. In January 1954, Unit 101 was merged into the 
Israeli Paratroop Battalion. 

The Qibya Raid in October 1953 was a turning point and marked 
a change in IDF policy with regard to the Border War. On the 
evening of October 12-13, 1953, Arab infiltrators tossed a hand 
grenade into a house in the Israeli village of Yahud. Susan Kanias 
and two of her children were killed, while a third child was slightly 
injured. The footprints of the perpetrators led directly to the Jor- 
danian border. 

On October 15, men of Unit 101 entered the Jordanian village of 
Qibya, occupied it, and blew up 45 buildings. An inquiry into the 
operation revealed that Unit 101 had killed 69 civilians, half of them 
women and children. The Israeli government then ordered the IDF 
to refrain from attacking civilian targets and to concentrate on mil- 
itary objectives in retaliatory cross-border operations. 

It should be noted that among the consequences of the Qibya 
operation was a significant reduction in infiltration into Israel along 
the Jordanian border. Establishment ofan Israeli border guard unit 
within the Israeli police also made a notable contribution to paci- 
fying Israel’s eastern border. In addition, Jordanian forces assumed 
responsibility for closing that long border to infiltrators and restor- 
ing calm along it. 
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A derailed train of tanker cars north of Kibbutz Eyal, victim of a mine laid by Arab infiltrators, shown on October 22, 1953. (Fritz Cohen/Israeli 


Government Press Office) 





Until 1954 Jordan was the center of infiltration activities against 
Israel, but in that year leadership passed to Egypt. In May and June 
1954 alone, the Israeli government made some 400 complaints of 
infiltration activities to the Israel-Egypt Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion. Egyptian groups ofinfiltrators backed by Haj Amin al-Husseini, 
the former grand mufti of Jerusalem, and the Muslim Brotherhood 
operated from the Gaza Strip to mine roads, bridges, and water 
pipelines and steal equipment and livestock. The infiltrators were 
soon organized into a fedayeen battalion, and their activities came 
to bea direct threat to the Israeli settlement program in south Israel. 

Following some 45 incidents in February 1955, Israel responded 
with an operation in the Gaza Strip on February 28, only six days 
after David Ben-Gurion returned as Israeli prime minister. A turn- 
ing point in Israeli-Egyptian relations, this devastating IDF military 
strike involved a reprisal raid of brigade strength against the Egypt- 
ian military headquarters in Gaza. It saw IDF units blowing up a 
number of buildings. In the raid, 38 Egyptian soldiers were killed 
and another 24 were wounded, which was a humiliation for the 
Egyptians and a blow to President Gamal Abdel Nasser. The Israeli 
raid served as the justification for Nasser’s arms deal with Czecho- 
slovakia. In response to the raid, the fedayeen mounted dozens of 
terrorist attacks, and by midyear the Egyptian-directed guerrilla 
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campaign was in high gear. Receiving reinforcements from the reg- 
ular Egyptian Army, the fedayeen grew into a select military unit. 
Egyptian intelligence operatives went on to establish similar units 
in Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon. 

Growing Pan-Arab sentiment stoked by Nasser led to the expul- 
sion of British officers from Jordan in early March 1956. They were 
replaced by radical anti-Israeli officers, again opening the way to 
infiltration activities from Jordan into Israel and raising the level 
of violence and interstate tensions. 

Israel now adopted a policy of restraint. From September 1954 
until September 1956, the IDF did not carry out any military oper- 
ations against Jordan. Despite the Jordanian government’s stated 
intention to halt terrorist activities originating from its territory, 
hostile acts continued to increase during July and August 1956. The 
situation along the borders continued to deteriorate, and it was 
clear to all that the Jordanian Legion was responsible for these provo- 
cations. In September 1956 Jordan joined the Syrian-Egyptian 
Defense pact, placing its armed forces under Egyptian command. 
An escalation in shooting incidents along the Jordanian border 
followed. 

On September 10, 1956, the Jordanian National Guard attacked 
a group of IDF cadets undergoing orientation training some 300 feet 
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Two Egyptian soldiers guarding an outpost on the frontier with Israel at 
El Sabha, Egypt, where Israeli and Egyptian troops had recently clashed, 
shown on November 8, 1955. (Bettmann/Corbis) 





from the Jordanian border. Six of the cadets were killed and their 
bodies dragged across the border and mutilated. In reprisal, on the 
night of September 11-12 the IDF Paratroop Battalion launched 
operation JONATHAN, a raid on the al-Rahwa Police Station in Jor- 
dan. More than 29 Jordanian soldiers died in the attack, and the 
police compound was blown up. The paratroopers suffered 1 killed 
and 3 wounded. 

That same evening, 3 Druze guards were killed inside Israel at 
an oil rig site at Ein Ofarim in the Arabah bordering Jordan. Israel 
took revenge for these murders in Operation GARANDAL. On the 
night of September 13-14, Israeli paratroopers raided the police 
station at Garandal, Jordan, blowing up the stronghold and those 
inside as well as an empty school nearby. Jordanian casualties were 
16 killed and 6 wounded. The raiders sustained losses of 1 killed and 
12 wounded. 

On September 22, 1956, machine-gun fire from Jordanian Legion 
positions opposite Kibbutz Ramat Rahel was directed at a crowd of 
archaeological conference attendees. Four were killed and 20 others 
injured. A day later, shots were fired by a Jordanian soldier at a 
woman and her daughter as they were gathering firewood beside 
their house at Aminadav inside Israel. The daughter died, and her 
hand was cut off. Another incident occurred on the same day at 
Kibbutz Maoz Haim in the Beit She’an Valley. A member of the kib- 
butz working in the fields was killed and his body dragged over the 
border. 

On the night of September 25-26, Israeli paratroopers attacked 
a Jordanian police station in the sector and outposts of the National 
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Guard located in this sector. The paratroopers occupied and demol- 
ished the police station as well as three military positions close by. 
The Jordanians sustained 39 killed and 12 wounded. 

On October 9, 1956, 2 Israelis died while working in an orchard 
near the village of Even Yehuda. This time, the victims’ ears were 
cut off. On October 10, Israeli paratroopers demolished the Qalqilya 
police station. Casualties among the IDF forces were 8 killed and 29 
wounded. Overall, the frenzy of violence that began on September 
10 claimed 18 IDF soldiers dead and 68 injured. Israeli reprisals 
claimed the lives of 100 Jordanian policemen, National Guard sol- 
diers, and civilians. 

Meanwhile, another border war emerged in northern Israel. In 
May 1951 a border incident took place on the crest of the heights 
dominating an area in northern Israel where the Jordan River enters 
the Sea of Galilee. This small-scale clash quickly grew into a five- 
day battle. 

Initial tensions started in March 1951 when Israel began to drain 
the swamps of the Chula Lake. The Syrians fired on the tractors that 
entered the demilitarized zone. Israel had persisted in the swamp- 
draining project in order to assert sovereignty over its sector of the 
zone. The demilitarized areas had been delineated in the cease-fire 
agreement between Syria and Israel at the end of the war in 1949. 
They straddled both sides of the border at a breadth of between 
15 and 30 miles. Israel regarded the zone as its sovereign territory, 
with the attendant obligation to keep it free of military personnel 
but legitimately open to development for civilian purposes. The 
Syrians, on the other hand, maintained that the zone was a no-man‘s- 
land with no entry rights to either side and that it was certainly not 
for development or agricultural cultivation. 

At the beginning of April, Israel sought to assert its sovereignty 
over the demilitarized zone at al-Hama, where the Jordanian, Syrian, 
and Israeli borders met. On April 4, an IDF patrol set out for the 
zone and encountered a Syrian ambush. Seven Israeli soldiers were 
killed in the incident, and the IDF responded with an air strike 
against the Syrian police station close to where the hostilities took 
place. Two women were killed and six additional civilians were 
wounded in the attack. 

The Battle of Tel Mutila occurred against this backdrop of rising 
tensions and the shooting incident with the Syrians. The battle 
began when a number of IDF soldiers from the Golani Brigade 
ascended the Tel to capture a herd of cattle grazing on the heights. 
The force was caught in a Syrian crossfire, and four soldiers were 
killed. Tel Mutila had strategic military importance because it dom- 
inated the area where the Jordan River enters the Sea of Galilee. The 
peak of the Tel was 1,200 feet above ground level and gave the IDF 
a position of dominance over the entire demilitarized zone in an 
area controlled by Syrian military positions situated above on the 
Golan Heights. 

On May 2, a reserve force from the 3rd Brigade, augmented by 
two squads from the Golani’s 13th Battalion, attacked and secured 
Tel Mutila. The Syrians were concentrated in nearby military posts 
on the ridge overlooking the Tel. On May 3, the 13th Battalion was 
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reinforced by a company of officer trainees and succeeded in 
occupying the post where the Jordan enters the Sea of Galilee. The 
Syrians continued to harass IDF forces in the area with intermittent 
gunfire. Golani Brigade units continued in their efforts to occupy 
the entire area that had been penetrated by Syrian forces. However, 
repeated attacks during May 4-6 failed to dislodge the Syrians. In 
the end, Israeli Air Force planes fired a few rounds at the Syrian 
command post. This brought the withdrawal of Syrian forces from 
the positions. Five days of fighting resulted in the deaths of 40 IDF 
soldiers. It was the first major military encounter with the Syrians 
since the 1948-1949 war. 

In 1955, Israel dominated most of the demilitarized zone in the 
area of the Sea of Galilee, but the Syrians more than once directed 
gunfire on Israeli fishing vessels from the fortified heights over- 
looking the water basin. Despite the arrangement by which the 
international border passed inland from the east bank of the Sea 
of Galilee, there was no way of preventing Syrian farmers and fish- 
ermen from using the waters for irrigation and fishing. Syrian 
emplacements were located at the water’s edge and provided pro- 
tection for them. For years, the Syrians demanded a change in the 
border westward to the middle of the Sea of Galilee or at least an 
arrangement that would permitjoint use of the lake. The Israeli gov- 
ernment, however, was not prepared to compromise regarding 
control of water sources that it deemed vital for Israel’s economic 
development and agriculture. 

From the end of 1953 to the beginning of 1954, firefights peri- 
odically occurred between Syrian posts and Israeli patrol vessels on 
the Sea of Galilee. The Syrians wanted to fish in the northwestern 
sector of the sea. When they were chased away by Israeli police 
patrols, the Syrian military responded with gunfire, often directed 
at the Israeli fishermen in the area. Israeli police patrols were then 
replaced by armored patrol vessels outfitted with antitank weapons 
and machine guns. 

The Israelis executed a reprisal operation on the Sea of Galilee, 
code-named ate! zayiT (Olive Leaves), on the night of December 
11-12, 1955. During the fight, 6 IDF soldiers were killed and 5 were 
seriously wounded, while the Syrians lost 54 killed and 30 taken 
prisoner. The Israelis demolished most of the Syrian positions and 
fortifications in the sector and razed a number of structures. In spite 
of the heavy blow sustained by the Syrian military, it resumed oper- 
ations the next day. Within a short time, the destroyed emplacements 
were reconstructed, and shooting at Israeli fishermen and farmers 
resumed. 

Following the 1956 Sinai Campaign, the Israeli borders were 
largely quiet. The Israelis undertook a policy of restraint, even in 
those cases in which infiltrators and terrorists penetrated the bor- 
ders during the 1960s. For all intents and purposes, the Suez Crisis 
and the resultant Sinai Campaign brought the Border War to an end. 
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Boutros-Ghali, Boutros 
Born: November 14, 1922 


Egyptian diplomat and the sixth secretary-general of the United 
Nations (UN) (1992-1997). The UN’s first Arab leader, Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali was born on November 14, 1922, in Cairo to a well- 
regarded Coptic Christian family. One of his ancestors, Boutros- 
Ghali (1846-1910), had served as Egypt’s prime minister. Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali was educated at Cairo University and received a 
degree in law in 1946. He also holds degrees in political science, 
economics, and public law from the University of Paris. In 1949 he 
earned his doctorate in international law, also from the University 
of Paris. He also holds a diploma in international relations from the 
Institute d’Etudes Politiques de Paris. 

From 1949 to 1977 Boutros-Ghali was a professor of inter- 
national law and international relations at Cairo University. During 
that time he was a Fulbright research scholar at Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York (1954-1955), director of the Center of Research of 
The Hague Academy of International Law (1963-1964), and visit- 
ing professor of law at Sorbonne University (1967-1968). In 1977 
he was appointed Egypt’s minister of state for foreign affairs and 
served in that post until 1991. That same year, he became deputy 
prime minister for foreign affairs under President Hosni Mubarak. 

Boutros-Ghali attended the historic September 1978 Camp David 
Summit Conference along with Egyptian president Anwar Sadat. 
During the negotiations Boutros-Ghali played a not insignificant role, 
and by 1979 Israel and Egypt had signed a peace accord. As a Chris- 
tian in an overwhelmingly Muslim nation, Boutros-Ghali brought 
a unique vision to his role in Egyptian foreign policy. Nevertheless, 
he was a strong and loyal supporter of Egyptian sovereignty and fre- 
quently decried the heavy-handed approach to foreign affairs that 
Western nations, particularly the United States, often practiced. He 
was active in the Non-Aligned Movement as well as the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity (OAU). 

In addition to his role in the Israeli-Egyptian peace process, 
Boutros-Ghali helped win the release in 1990 of South African anti- 
apartheid leader Nelson Mandela from many years in jail as a polit- 
ical prisoner. That momentous occasion ultimately brought about 
the demise of South Africa’s apartheid regime. Boutros-Ghali is an 
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Boutros Boutros-Ghali of Egypt was the sixth secretary-general of the 
United Nations (UN), serving during 1992-1997. (Corel) 





expert on development in the Third World and believes that water 
conservation is a key to African and Middle Eastern political stabil- 
ity. He became the sixth secretary-general of the UN on January 1, 
1992, commencing a five-year term. 

Boutros-Ghali assumed his UN post at a time of tremendous 
crisis within the organization. It was also a period of considerable 
international tension, particularly in the Middle East. Enormous 
budgetary difficulties and greatly increased demands on the UN to 
increase international peacekeeping efforts combined with grow- 
ing expectations and harsh criticism to create a nearly impossible 
leadership situation. When Boutros-Ghali became secretary-general, 
the UN had become highly in demand to help deal with myriad 
crises. These included extensive African drought and starvation, 
global warming and pollution, Serbian ethnic-cleansing campaigns 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, human rights abuses, terrorism and mil- 
itant fundamentalism, violations of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, various civil wars, and peace negotiations in Cambodia, 
Afghanistan, and Somalia. 

During his term in office, Boutros-Ghali witnessed a potentially 
momentous peace-making effort between Israel and the Palestini- 
ans in the 1993 Oslo Accords. Asa result, the Palestinian Authority 
(PA) was created, and Israel and the Palestinians formally recog- 
nized each other for the first time. In 1994 Israel and Jordan con- 
cluded a peace treaty. The 1995 assassination of Israeli prime 
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minister Yitzhak Rabin seemingly derailed Arab-Israeli peace- 
making efforts, however. 

Another Middle East conundrum haunted Boutros-Ghali’s term 
as secretary-general: the aftermath of the 1991 Persian Gulf War. 
When that conflict ended in 1991, the UN came under considerable 
pressure—particularly by the Americans—to enforce the disarma- 
ment of Iraq by means of economic pressure and by UN-sponsored 
weapons inspections. Several times during Boutros-Ghali’s tenure, 
the United States launched unilateral air attacks against Iraqi 
weapons and air facilities in retaliation for alleged violations of 
the terms of the cease-fire. By 1996, the United States had all but 
accused the UN’s chief of abdicating his responsibility to monitor 
and enforce sanctions and inspections of Iraq. 

Boutros-Ghali’s time at the helm of the UN was not an altogether 
happy one. He was controversial, and his perceived failures only 
added to his burden. Indeed, he came under fire for the UN’s in- 
ability to deal with Rwanda’s murderous genocide in 1994 and his 
inability to rally support for UN involvement in the ongoing Angolan 
Civil War. Meanwhile, the deepening enmity between American 
leaders and Boutros-Ghali left him open to criticism that he had 
allowed too much U.S. influence in the UN and that the very role of 
the UN had now been clouded in the post-Cold War world. 

In 1996 Boutros-Ghali sought a second term in office. While 10 
UN Security Council nations (including Egypt) backed his contin- 
uation as secretary-general, the United States adamantly objected. 
He eventually capitulated to U.S. pressure to step down but not 
before engineering a replacement from Africa, Ghana’s Kofi Annan. 
When Boutros-Ghali stepped down in 1996, he became the first 
secretary-general not to be reelected. In 1997 he became secretary- 
general of La Francophonie, an organization of French-speaking 
nations. He stayed on the job until 2002. Since then, he has served 
as the president of the Curatorium Administrative Council at The 
Hague Academy of International Law. 
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Brandeis, Louis Dembitz 
Born: November 13, 1856 
Died: October 5, 1941 


American jurist, Zionist leader, and associate justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court (1916-1939). The first Jew to sit on the high court, 
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Louis Dembitz Brandeis, distinguished American jurist, Zionist leader, 
and associate justice of the U.S. Supreme Court (1916-1939). (Library of 


Congress) 





Louis Brandeis was born in Louisville, Kentucky, on November 13, 
1856, the son of Jewish Czech immigrant parents. In 1877 he grad- 
uated from Harvard University Law School at the head of his class 
and reportedly with the highest grades ever granted at the school 
until that time. This was no small feat in an age when Jewish enroll- 
ment at Harvard was very restricted. 

Brandeis began practicing law in Boston and soon earned a rep- 
utation as a brilliant attorney who tended to take cases advocating 
for the working class and consumers. His championing of such 
causes and progressive outlook earned him the sobriquet “the 
people’s advocate.” Deeply distrustful of corporate America, in 
1908 Brandeis presented a legal brief to the U.S. Supreme Court that 
virtually revolutionized the way in which lawyers presented cases 
to the Court. The case revolved around working conditions for 
American women in factories. Brandeis’s brief, which married 
social science with the law and used an impressive array of statistics 
and other empirical information, soon became the model for all 
similar Supreme Court briefs. 

Impressed with his facile mind, his progressive stances on social 
and economic issues, and his sterling educational credentials, Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson nominated Brandeis to the Supreme Court 
in 1916. The nomination was highly controversial owing to Bran- 
deis’s Jewish background, and it was staunchly opposed by former 
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president William Howard Taft (who would later become the 
Court’s chief justice) and the president of Brandeis’s alma mater. 
Nevertheless, Brandeis’s appointment was approved by the U.S. 
Senate on a party-line vote. 

Brandeis went on to become one of the best justices to serve 
on the Court, taking progressive liberal positions that were often 
in stark contrast to the Court’s majority, which would remain 
staunchly conservative until the late 1930s. Many times, Brandeis 
paired with Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes in writing masterful dis- 
senting opinions, particularly in cases involving business regula- 
tion, consumer protection, labor unions, and other socioeconomic 
issues. A life-long Democrat, Brandeis championed the New Deal 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, with whom he enjoyed a long 
friendship, and nearly always sided with the minority liberals on 
the Court when it came to New Deal legislation. But in 1937 when 
Roosevelt unveiled his so-called court-packing scheme to over- 
come the conservative anti-New Deal bias of the Supreme Court, 
Brandeis refused to support any part of it. 

Nota practicing Jew, Brandeis became active in the Zionist move- 
ment only later in life. Indeed, it was not until 1912 that he became 
interested in Zionism after he had met Jacob de Haas, a former asso- 
ciate of Zionist leader Theodor Herzl. In 1914, upon de Haas’s urg- 
ing, Brandeis agreed to chair the executive committee of the U.S. 
General Zionist Affairs group. Brandeis now threw himself into the 
Zionist cause and helped build a major following of American Zion- 
ists. From just 12,000 supporters in 1914, the movement mush- 
roomed to 175,000 supporters in 1919. In just a few years, Brandeis 
became the undisputed head of the American Zionist endeavor. 

In 1917 during World War I, Brandeis used his clout and rela- 
tionship with President Wilson to help shape the 1917 Balfour Dec- 
laration. Before the declaration was made public, Brandeis met with 
British foreign secretary Arthur Balfour to guide its language. In 
1918 Brandeis single-handedly drafted the agenda of the Zionist 
Organization of America (ZOA). In 1920, just prior to the San Remo 
Conference that granted the Palestine Mandate to Britain, Brandeis 
again prevailed upon Wilson, who insisted on an adjustment to 
the northern border of Palestine. In 1921 after disagreement with 
Chaim Weizmann and his supporters, Brandeis withdrew from the 
ZOA and took a lower-profile position within the American Zionist 
movement. When the Peel Commission recommended the division 
of Palestine in 1937, Brandeis lobbied hard for a unitary Palestine. 
In 1939 at the age of 83, Brandeis retired from the Supreme Court. 
He died on October 5, 1941, in Washington, D.C. 
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Brandt, Willy 
Born: December 18, 1913 
Died: October 8, 1992 


Chancellor of West Germany during 1969-1974. Herbert Frahm, 
born in Liibeck on December 18, 1913, was an active member of the 
youth organization of the Social Democratic Party of Germany 
(SPD). He strongly opposed the rising tide of National Socialism. 
When Adolf Hitler gained power in 1933, Frahm changed his name 
to Willy Brandt and, under some risk to his life, left Germany for 
Norway. He returned secretly to Berlin in 1936 to reorganize resist- 
ance to Hitler and in 1937 went to Spain to work in humanitarian 
relief and as a journalist. After 1940, Brandt lived in Stockholm. 
Returning to Germany after the war, he worked as a journalist and 
covered the Nuremberg War Crimes Trials for the Scandinavian 
press. He also became active in the SPD. 

In 1948, his German citizenship restored, Brandt was elected a 
member of West Germany’s first parliament. A fierce anticommu- 
nist and pragmatic socialist, in 1957 he became the mayor of West 
Berlin and was thrust into international prominence in the crisis 
that resulted in the erection of the Berlin Wall. 

In 1966 Brandt became foreign minister and vice-chancellor in 
the SPD-Christian Democratic Union (CDU) Grand Coalition gov- 
ernment. The 1969 federal elections led to a new coalition govern- 





Willy Brandt, mayor of West Berlin, boarding his plane to return to 
Germany following a trip to the United States in 1958. (Library of 
Congress) 
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ment with the Free Democratic Party. Brandt became chancellor, 
and Walter Scheel served as foreign secretary. Brandt’s Ostpolitik 
(Eastern Policy) of improving ties with Soviet bloc nations led to 
treaties with Poland, the Soviet Union, and East Germany. For this 
work, Brandt was awarded the 1971 Nobel Peace Prize. 

Along with Social Democrat leaders, Brandt invested his inter- 
national prestige in attempts to settle the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 
In 1972 he faced an immediate crisis when terrorists from Black 
September, a Palestinian guerrilla group, entered the competitors’ 
village at the Munich Olympic Games. Two Israelis were killed, and 
9 hostages were taken. The terrorists demanded the release of 200 
Arab guerrillas jailed in Israel and safe passage for themselves and 
the hostages. The rescue attempt failed, and all the hostages, 5 of 
their captors, and 1 West German police officer were killed. 

In mid-October 1973, Brandt informed the United States that 
West Germany would remain neutral in the Middle East conflict 
and would not permit the United States to resupply Israel from 
German military bases. On October 30, 1973, President Richard M. 
Nixon sent Brandt a sharply worded protest note. Following the 
Yom Kippur War in November 1973, Brandt met with French pres- 
ident Georges Pompidou, and the two drafted an official European 
declaration for a unified foreign policy. The document aligned the 
European Community (EC) with the Arab League, expressed sup- 
port for an Israeli withdrawal from the occupied territories, and 
stated the intention to pressure the United States to end its support 
for Israel. Yet when Brandt visited Israel in June 1973 as chancellor, 
he had pursued constructive talks with Prime Minister Golda Meir. 
He continued his mediation efforts and met with President Anwar 
Sadat in Egypt in April 1974. Later that same year, scandal within 
Brandt’s cabinet led him to resign as chancellor. 

In their capacity as representatives of the Socialist International, 
in Vienna in July 1978 Brandt and Austrian chancellor Bruno 
Kreisky met Yasser Arafat, leader of the Palestine Liberation Organ- 
ization (PLO), who was accorded the honors of a head of state. In 
protest, Israel recalled its ambassador from Vienna for consulta- 
tions. The meeting with Arafat marked a decisive turn in efforts to 
enable democratic socialism to influence anti-Western revolution- 
ary movements in the Third World. In January 1979, Brandt and 
Kreisky formulated the Vienna Document, recommending ongoing 
dialogue to improve relations between Israel and Egypt. Sadat, 
Israeli prime minister Shimon Peres, and PLO representatives 
agreed on it. West German chancellor Helmut Schmidt confirmed 
his country’s support of self-determination for the Palestinians in 
1981. In November 1990 Brandt met with Iraqi president Saddam 
Hussein at Hussein’s request. Hussein asked the Socialist Interna- 
tional to mediate in the deepening Gulf crisis. Brandt died on Octo- 
ber 8, 1992, at Unkel, near Bonn. 
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Brenner, Joseph Hayyim 
Born: 1881 
Died: May 1921 


Jewish intellectual and vocal Zionist. Joseph Brenner was born in 
Novy Mlini, Ukraine, in 1881. He received a traditional Jewish 
schooling and studied for a time in a yeshiva (a school that empha- 
sizes studies of the Jewish Torah). As a young man he made his way 
to Gomel, a large industrial city in Belorussia. There he became an 
activist in the Jewish labor movement. 

By 1900 or so, Brenner had moved to Bialystock (then in north- 
eastern Poland) and then to Warsaw trying to make a name for 
himself as a writer. He also taught Hebrew to make ends meet. In 


Joseph Hayyim Brenner, prominent Zionist intellectual of the early 20th 
century. Born in Ukraine, Brenner immigrated to Palestine in 1909. 
(Library of Congress) 
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1901 his writing career, which had resulted in only a few short stories 
written but not published, was cut short, and he was drafted into 
the Russian Army. When the Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905) 
broke out he deserted, making his way to and settling in London. 

Once in London, Brenner became far more of an activist in the 
budding Zionist movement while working for a printing company 
during the day. He soon became involved in the incipient Po’alei 
Zion movement. Meanwhile, he continued with his writing career, 
which came to focus on the Jewish condition during the Diaspora 
and the creation of a Jewish homeland in Palestine. His work came 
to include novels, plays, and articles that cogently and eloquently 
articulated his viewpoints. In 1909 he went to Palestine, where he 
lived for the remainder ofhis life. Once there, he became well known 
for his articles on Zionist issues that were published in a variety of 
periodicals in Palestine and elsewhere. 

It did not take long for Brenner to become one of the great intel- 
lectuals of the so-called Second Aliya (or wave of Jewish immigra- 
tion to Palestine). Several themes pervaded his writing, which was 
suffused with an abiding despair and angst over the Jewish condi- 
tion. First and foremost, Brenner believed that for the Jewish con- 
dition to improve, the Jewish identity must be freed from the 
slavishness of religion and the influence of rabbinic thought. Sec- 
ond, he advocated a secular Jewish identity, which would take hold 
in a new Jewish state in Palestine. Never afraid of hard work and 
cognizant of his working-class background, he joined the Gedud 
Ha’avodah (Labor Battalions) during the Third Aliya (ca. 1919- 
1923). For a time he worked on a road crew near Galilee. At about 
the same time, he was also instrumental in the founding of the 
Histadrut (Labor Federation). Brenner died at age 40 in May 1921 
during the Arab riots in Jaffa. His voice and writings survived him 
and became a major corpus of thinking in the evolving Zionist 
movement. 
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Brezhnev, Leonid Ilyich 
Born: December 19, 1906 
Died: November 10, 1982 


Leader of the Soviet Union from 1964 to 1982. Born on December 
19, 1906, in Kamenskoje (present-day Dniprodzerzhynsk) in the 
Ukraine, Leonid Ilyich Brezhnev was trained in metallurgy and 
graduated from the Dniprodzerzhynsk Metallurgical Institute (DMT) 
as a technical engineer in 1935. He continued to live and work in 
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Leonid Brezhnev was the dominant leader of the Soviet Union from 1966, when he became general secretary of the Communist Party, until his death in 


1982. (AFP/Getty Images) 





Ukraine, joining the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) 
in 1931. 

Between 1935 and 1936, Brezhnev was political commissar in a 
Soviet Army tank company. In 1936 he took over the directorate 
of DMT, and he became Communist Party secretary in Dneprope- 
trovsk in 1939. He served as a political commissar in the Soviet 
Army during World War II, ending the war in charge of the Political 
Administration of the 4th Ukrainian Front. 

After the war, Brezhnev helped oversee the rebuilding of indus- 
try in Ukraine and again became first secretary in Dnepropetrovsk. 
In 1950 he was admitted to the ranks of the Supreme Soviet. Later 
that year he became first secretary of the CPSU in Moldavia. In 1952 
he became a member of the CPSU’s Central Committee and was 
admitted as a candidate member of the Politburo. In 1955 Brezhnev 
became first secretary of the party in Kazakhstan. In February 1956 
he was appointed as a candidate member of the Politburo. 

In 1959 Brezhnev, now a full Politburo member, became second 
secretary of the Central Committee, and the next year he was pro- 
moted to president of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, nomi- 
nally head of state of the Soviet Union. Although he owed much to 
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Nikita Khrushchev for his rise in the party, Brezhnev joined with 
Alexei Kosygin in 1964 to help overthrow the Soviet leader. 

In the power sharing following Khrushchev’s ouster, Brezhnev 
became first secretary of the CPSU on October 15 and Kosygin 
became prime minister. In 1966 Brezhnev named himself general 
secretary of the CPSU and began to dominate the collective Soviet 
leadership. In 1975 he became an army general, and in 1976 he was 
named marshal of the Soviet Union (the highest military rank). In 
1977 he replaced Nikolai Podgorny as head of state. 

Brezhnev’s domestic policies tended toward conservatism in the 
cultural and social spheres. He reversed the cultural liberalization 
process begun under Khrushchev, while his economic policies 
ultimately brought about stagnation. By the late 1970s, the Soviet 
Union was reeling from sinking standards of living, declining out- 
put, corruption, and stagnating technologies. In foreign policy, 
Brezhnev engaged in détente with the West beginning in the late 
1960s, oversaw the Warsaw Pact invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968, 
aided North Vietnam in its war with the United States, and bol- 
stered Arab regimes in the Middle East. He was also forced to deal 
with tense relations with the People’s Republic of China (PRC) that 
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nearly resulted in full-blown war between the two communist 
giants. Détente was dealt a crippling blow when Brezhnev author- 
ized the invasion and occupation of Afghanistan in December 1979. 

Under Brezhnev, the Soviet Union remained fully engaged in 
the Middle East and influenced the situation not only at the Israeli- 
Syrian border but beyond it as well. With Soviet help, Syria supported 
the Palestinian guerrillas in their fights against Israel. Moscow 
further contributed to an escalation of the conflict when it released 
false intelligence information indicating that Israel was building up 
troops at the Syrian border. 

Prior to the 1967 Six-Day War, the Kremlin had supported Egypt 
both financially and with military equipment. However, most of 
the weaponry that was delivered to Egypt was defensive in nature. 
Only after Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser threatened to tell 
the Egyptian population that Moscow had abandoned them did the 
Soviets supply the country with antiaircraft missiles. 

During the Six-Day War, Brezhnev, together with President 
Lyndon Johnson’s administration in the United States, sought a 
diplomatic solution to the conflict. Also after 1967, the Soviet Union 
tried to push Egypt into seeking a peaceful solution to the conflict 
with Israel because Brezhnev did not want to be drawn into a con- 
flict with the United States. 

Soviet influence in the Middle East became more pronounced 
after the Six-Day War. The danger ofa Soviet-U.S. confrontation in 
the area also increased, especially during President Richard Nixon’s 
administration. When the October 1973 Yom Kippur War began, 
Brezhnev sent a message to Washington threatening that he would 
intervene on Egypt’s behalf ifthe Americans did not cooperate with 
Moscow in ending the war. 

The Americans, however, were upset that Brezhnev had not 
warned them about the planned attacks. Had Brezhnev known 
about such plans but not disclosed them, that would have been con- 
trary to U.S.-Soviet agreements dating from 1972 and 1973. Most 
likely, however, Moscow was just as surprised as Washington at the 
turn of events. Washington convinced the Egyptian leadership to 
drop its request for assistance from Moscow, and the crisis was 
brought to an end. After the war, Egypt withdrew from its alliance 
with the Soviet Union and turned toward the United States. 

As the tumultuous 1970s gave way to the 1980s, the Soviet Union 
was in considerable trouble. Its economy was at best stagnant, and 
it soon became clear that Afghanistan was becoming a military and 
diplomatic quagmire. Perhaps one of Brezhnev’s last significant 
acts abroad was the pressure his government put on communist 
leaders in Poland to suppress the Solidarity movement there in 
December 1981, resulting in the imposition of martial law in Poland. 
His health was in serious decline in the early 1980s, and by 1982 he 
was leader in name only. Brezhnev died of coronary complications 
on November 10, 1982, in Moscow. 

Tuomas J. WEILER 
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B’riha 
Start Date: 1944 
End Date: May 1948 


The mass migration of Jews from Europe to Palestine that occurred 
between 1944 and 1948. B’riha is Hebrew for “flight” and is also the 
name of the organization that facilitated the movement of the Jews 
to Palestine. Under the terrible impetus of the Holocaust, the Nazi 
plan to killall the Jews of Europe, many Jews tried to escape to Pales- 
tine. Then, with the end of the war, many Jewish survivors had no 
desire to return to their homelands, where, especially in Central and 
Eastern Europe, they had often been subject to persecution. 

Late in 1944, Jewish partisans and members of Zionist youth 
movements operating in the areas of Vilna and Rovino began efforts 
to remove surviving Jews from the Soviet Union to Romania. In 
January 1945 members of the Jewish resistance and survivors of 
the fighting in the Warsaw Ghetto set up at Lublin, Poland, a coor- 
dinating committee to facilitate this movement. Between February 
and May 1945, B’riha arranged for the illegal movement of some 
1,500 Jews to Romania. Passing through Hungary, Yugoslavia, and 
southern Austria, they reached B’riha collection points in Italy. 
After May 1945, B’riha moved some 15,000 additional Jews through 
Bratislava and Budapest to Italy. Another 12,000 Jews collected 
in the Graz area of Austria were passed over the border into Italy in 
late 1945. The return to Poland from the Soviet Union of some 
175,000 Polish Jews created a large population pool from which 
B’riha could draw. In September 1945 the Mosad L’Aliya Bet (illegal 
immigration center) took charge of the collection of the B’riha Jews. 

Following the pogrom in Kielce, Poland, in July 1946, a large 
increase occurred in the number of Jews attempting to leave Poland. 
The American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee provided funds 
and worked with the Czechoslovak government to establish transit 
facilities for them in Bratislava, while an agreement with the Polish 
government allowed unofficial but legal exit for many. Between 
July 1 and September 30, 1946, some 73,000 Polish Jews left their 
homeland with B’riha. Then in the spring of 1947, 17,000 Jews left 
Romania in an unorganized exodus. 

In all, perhaps 250,000 Jews left Eastern Europe under B’riha. 
This was the largest organized mass exodus of Jews in modern his- 
tory. Of these, by far the largest number (170,000) came from 
Poland, while 35,000 came from Romania and the rest came chiefly 
from Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Ultimately, the vast majority of 
these Jews settled in Palestine. With the establishment of the State 
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of Israel in May 1948, B’riha was no longer necessary, and it was 
dissolved early in 1950. 
SPENCER C, TUCKER 
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Brodetsky, Selig 
Born: February 10, 1888 
Died: May 18, 1954 


British mathematician and Zionist leader. Born in Olviopol, Ukraine, 
in imperial Russia on February 10, 1888, Selig Brodetsky left Russia 
and settled in England with his family in 1893. Raised in London in 
modest financial circumstances, he went on to a distinguished aca- 
demic career. In 1911 he graduated with honors from Cambridge 
University, where he helped found its Zionist society. He then 
studied at the University of Leipzig, earning his doctorate in math- 
ematics there in 1913. 

Returning to Britain, Brodetsky became lecturer of applied 
mathematics at the University of Bristol during 1914-1919. He con- 
tinued his active involvement in Zionist activities and supported 
plans to establish a Hebrew University in Jerusalem. In 1920 he 
accepted a position at the University of Leeds, where he was lecturer 
(1920-1924) and then professor of mathematics (1924-1948). He 
became a leader of British Zionists and regularly attended inter- 
national Zionist conferences. During 1928-1951 he was a member 
of the Zionist Executive. 

Brodetsky first visited Palestine in 1925 when he attended the 
opening of the Hebrew University. He then traveled in the United 
States on behalf of the university. He held a number of positions in 
the Zionist movement and for many years was president of the 
Zionist Federation of Great Britain and Ireland. During 1939-1949 
he was president of the Board of Deputies of British Jews and in this 
capacity often spoke out against the British government’s Palestine 
policies. In 1946 he was one of the witnesses heard by the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry. 

Brodetsky moved to Israel in 1949 to become president of the 
Hebrew University but resigned two years later because of health 
issues and disagreements with the university’s Board of Governors. 
He published extensively in his field of mathematics. Brodetsky 
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died in London on May 18, 1954. His memoirs were published 
posthumously in 1960. 
SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Brzezinski, Zbigniew 
Born: March 28, 1928 


International relations scholar, diplomat, and U.S. national secu- 
rity adviser during 1977-1981. Born the son of a Polish diplomat in 
Warsaw, Poland, on March 28, 1928, Zbigniew Brzezinski received 
his PhD from Harvard University in 1953 and became a U.S. citizen 
in 1958. Following his graduation, he joined the faculty of Harvard 





Foreign policy specialist Zbigniew Brzezinski served as an adviser to 
Democratic presidents John F. Kennedy, Lyndon B. Johnson, and Jimmy 
Carter. (Jimmy Carter Library) 
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and then moved on to Columbia University in 1960, where he stayed 
until 1977. 

Brzezinski served as a foreign policy adviser to U.S. president 
John F. Kennedy and as a member of the State Department’s influ- 
ential policy planning staff during the Lyndon Johnson administra- 
tion. In 1968 Brzezinski resigned his State Department post in 
protest over U.S. Vietnam War policies. He subsequently returned 
to academia and directed the Trilateral Commission from 1973 to 
1976. After serving as foreign policy adviser to Jimmy Carter in the 
latter’s successful 1976 presidential campaign, Brzezinskiwas named 
Carter’s national security adviser in 1977. 

As national security adviser, Brzezinski played a critical role in the 
normalization of relations with the People’s Republic of China (PRC) 
as well as in the 1978 Camp David Accords. Most significant perhaps 
to both Carter and Brzezinski was the 1978 Iranian Revolution and 
the resultant hostage crisis that dominated their last year in office. 

Following Carter’s defeat in the 1980 election, Brzezinski returned 
to Columbia University. In 1989 he joined the faculty of Johns 
Hopkins University. He has written and edited numerous books on 
international relations. 

Brent M. Geary 
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Bull, Gerald Vincent 
Born: March 1928 
Died: March 22, 1990 


Aerophysicist engineer and arguably the 20th century’s top artillery 
designer. Born in North Bay, Ontario, Canada, in March 1928, 
Gerald Vincent Bull was raised by an aunt after his mother died. 
An outstanding student, Bull was the youngest person ever to earn 
a doctorate from the University of Toronto. A superb engineer, in 
1951 he went to work for the Canadian Armament and Research 
Development Establishment (CARDE). There he developed an inno- 
vative alternative to expensive wind tunnels, firing the model down 
abarrel and using high-speed cameras to record its behavior during 
flight. His engineering prowess brought rapid promotions, and in 
1959 he became the chief of CARDE’s Aerophysics Department. 

Bull, who had little patience for bureaucracy, left CARDE in 
1961. The brilliant engineer had a stubborn personality and a deep 
commitment to developing the best artillery. These would drive him 
to accept employment with any agency willing to fund his dreams, 
and ultimately this cost him his life. 

Shortly after leaving CARDE, Bull convinced the U.S. govern- 
ment that large guns were potentially more cost-effective platforms 
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Artillery designer Vincent Gerald Bull (/eft) shown in 1965 with premier 
of Quebec Jean Lesage and one of Bull’s giant guns. (AP/Wide World 
Photos/Montreal Star) 





than rockets for launching small satellites testing nose cones for 
orbital reentry. The resulting U.S.-Canadian High Altitude Program 
(HARP) enabled him to study and demonstrate his ideas. He built 
a small test center along the Vermont-Quebec border to conduct 
model testing and a launch range in Barbados for flight tests. There, 
he modified an old U.S. Navy 16-inch gun, extended its barrel to 36 
meters, and developed special propellants to launch projectiles 
weighing nearly 400 pounds to altitudes of some 110 miles. The 
project’s entire cost was $10 million, or about twice that of a single 
Atlas missile launch. 

Despite the demonstrated economy of his project, his enemies 
at CARDE convinced the Canadian government to withdraw fund- 
ing. However, Bull was able to transfer all the assets to the corpora- 
tion he had founded to manage the project. He now became a 
consultant to any military willing to fund his research. 

Using the knowledge he gained from HARP, Bull became the 
world’s foremost expert at extending the range of artillery shells. 
His use of base bleed technology to reduce the drag of the projectiles 
enabled him to extend the range by as much as 50 percent without 
reducing the projectile’s throw weight. Bull was first hired by South 
Africa to develop artillery that could outrange the Soviet M-46 field 
guns being supplied to the Cuban forces the South Africans were 
fighting in Angola. The resulting 155-mm gun was the world’s 
longest-ranged field gun until the late 20th century. However, a 
change in American administration made Bull’s once-legal work 
for South Africa a criminal activity. He was convicted of illegal arms 
trafficking for selling the guns and ammunition to South Africa. 
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Imprisoned for six months and bankrupt, on his release Bull moved 
to Brussels, Belgium, and began to work for the People’s Republic 
of China (PRC) and Iraq. 

Iraq was then locked in a long war with Iran (1980-1988). Im- 
pressed with Bull’s guns, which Baghdad had acquired from South 
Africa, Iraqi dictator Saddam Hussein hired Bull in 1981 to develop 
a supergun that Iraq could use for artillery purposes and to launch 
satellites into orbit. Bull designated the program Project Babylon. 
Although the international media and the Iraqi government reported 
that the gun was to be used to attack Israel, there was little to suggest 
that it might be a practical military weapon. The prototype model 
had a barrel 45 meters long fixed along an embankment and a bore 
of 350-mm (14 inches). The gun also weighed more than 2,100 tons. 
Reportedly, the gun was to be ready for test firing in 1991. Later 
media reporting indicates that Bull briefed both Israeli and British 
intelligence agencies on the project. 

The supergun was not the only project Bull worked on for Iraq. 
He also agreed to assist Iraq in developing a multistage missile 
based on the Soviet-supplied Scud. Ostensibly designed to strike 
targets deep inside Iran, the missile also had the capacity to strike 
Israel. Given Iraq’s possession and use of chemical agents in its war 
with Iran, the Israeli government viewed the missile project as a 
major strategic threat. Bull reportedly received warnings from the 
Israelis to abandon the project. If he did receive such warnings, he 
ignored them. On March 22, 1990, he was found in his Brussels 
apartment, dead from five bullet wounds to the head. None of his 
neighbors heard the shots, and the assassin has never been identi- 
fied. Although United Nations (UN) inspectors destroyed Bull’s Iraqi 
supergun and its supporting equipment after the first Persian Gulf 
War, the South African G-5 155-mm served the Iraqi Army through 
three wars, and derivative variants remain in service today with the 
armies of Germany, Italy, Greece, and the Netherlands. In fact, vir- 
tually all long-range artillery pieces and extended-range ammuni- 
tion rounds introduced into service since 2000 are based on Bull’s 
design principles. 

Cari OTIS SCHUSTER 
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Bunche, Ralph Johnson 
Born: August 7, 1904 
Died: December 9, 1971 


American political scientist and United Nations (UN) diplomat. 
Ralph Bunche was the first African American and the first person 
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As a high official of the United Nations (UN) for 25 years, American 
Ralph Bunche led peacekeeping efforts in troubled areas of the world, 
including the Middle East. (Carl Van Vechten Collection/Library of 
Congress) 





of non-European ancestry to win the Nobel Peace Prize (1950) for 
his work in mediating an end to the war between Arabs and Jews in 
1949. Bunche was born in Detroit on August 7, 1904, and studied 
international relations at the University of Southern California- 
Los Angeles (UCLA), graduating summa cum laude in 1927. He 
received his doctorate in government and international relations 
from Harvard University in 1934. From 1928 until 1950 he served 
as chairman of the political science department at Howard Univer- 
sity in Washington, D.C. He also wrote and lectured extensively. 
During the early years of World War II, Bunche served in the 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS). Moving to the State Department 
in 1943, he served as acting chair of the Division of Dependent Area 
Affairs. He also became involved in the Institute of Pacific Relations 
and the International Labor Organization. He was a member of the 
American delegation to Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco, which 
paved the way for the organization of the UN. There Bunche drafted 
the trusteeship system for the UN Charter. The trusteeship system 
concerned the UN role in supervising the Trust Territories assigned 
to the organization (to include the World War I mandate territo- 
ries). His experience with trusteeships led UN secretary-general 
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Trygve Lie to name Bunche the first director of the UN Trusteeship 
Departmentin April 1946. This experience began his affiliation with 
the UN. 

InJune 1947 Bunche was assigned to assist with the UN takeover 
of the British Mandate for Palestine, and he became assistant to the 
UN Special Commission on Palestine. He subsequently became 
secretary to the UN Palestine Commission, tasked with carrying out 
the UN’s Palestine partition plan. 

When full-scale fighting broke out between Arabs and Jews in 
1948, Bunche was named Count Folke Bernadotte’s chief assistant 
mediator. When Bernadotte was assassinated in September 1948, 
Bunche became chief UN mediator. Thanks to his tireless diplo- 
macy held on the island of Rhodes, Bunche managed to broker an 
end to the Israeli War of Independence in 1949. This took the form 
of a series of armistice agreements between Israel and the states of 
Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan, and Syria. Bunche’s success in this regard 
also provided a well-needed boost to the UN’s reputation. For his 
efforts, Bunche received the 1950 Nobel Peace Prize. 

From 1955 to 1967, Bunche served the UN as undersecretary for 
special political affairs. Following the eruption of renewed fighting 
between Israel and Egypt in the Suez Crisis of 1956, Bunche estab- 
lished standards for future UN peacekeeping activities when he 
supervised the postwar deployment of UN troops to Egypt. As the 
primary mediator for the UN secretary-general, Bunche secured at 
least temporary halts to regional conflicts in the Congo (1960), 
Cyprus (1962), and Kashmir (1965). In 1963 he was awarded the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom by the U.S. government. In 1968 
he became the UN’s undersecretary-general. Bunche retired from 
the UN for reasons of health shortly before his death in New York 
City on December 9, 1971. 

THOMAS VEVE 
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Burma Road 
Event Date: 1948 


Name given to a supply road constructed by the Haganah that 
linked Tel Aviv with Jerusalem during the Arab-Jewish fighting that 
immediately preceded the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949). 
The purpose of this road, approximately 16 miles long, was to secure 
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a supply line to the Jewish quarter of the city of Jerusalem. The route 
was wryly named after the famous World War II supply route that 
linked India to China through Burma, used to transport supplies to 
Chinese troops fighting the Japanese. 

During the Arab-Jewish Communal War (November 1947-May 
1948) the Jordanians surrounded Jerusalem, besieging the Jewish 
quarter of roughly 100,000 people and cutting them off from out- 
side sources of military supplies as well as food. At the same time, 
the Jordanian Arab Legion cut the main road from Tel Aviv to 
Jerusalem by occupying the former British strong point at Latrun. 
Keeping Jerusalem’s Jewish population supplied with basic neces- 
sities and the war materials to continue its defense became the prin- 
cipal military objective of Jewish leaders. 

Jewish Agency head David Ben-Gurion played an important role 
in the establishment of the supply route, imposing his belief that 
Jerusalem was simply too important to be abandoned. As a conse- 
quence, Jewish forces concentrated on the relief effort. The only 
Israeli forces not involved were those already fully committed in 
Galilee. The operation to open a supply corridor to Jerusalem was 
known as Operation NACHSHON. 

Credit for the success of the Burma Road is due, in large part, to 
General David “Mickey” Marcus, under whose guidance the con- 
struction was accomplished. Marcus, who served in Israel under 
the cover name of Michael Stone, was an American-born U.S. Army 
colonel who had come to Palestine to serve as military adviser to 
Ben-Gurion. During the ensuing fighting, Marcus was charged with 
organizing the supply and transport sections of the Haganah and 
the nascent Israeli government. While Marcus’s efforts met with 
success, he did not live to witness their full fruition, as he was shot 
and killed by one of his own sentries on June 10, 1948, shortly after 
the Burma Road was completed. 

Work on the Burma Road began on March 31, 1948, with crews 
working both outward from Jerusalem and inward from Tel Aviv. 
The construction, although heavily opposed by forces of the Arab 
Legion, was completed in roughly 10 weeks, and the road was opened 
to traffic on June 10. The term “road” is somewhat of a misnomer 
in that the supply line was essentially makeshift and was con- 
structed mainly at night to reduce the vulnerability of construction 
crews to Jordanian interdiction efforts. 

The first major supply convoys reached Jerusalem on June 10, 
with much of their cargo consisting of arms shipments from 
Czechoslovakia. While the road did not remain open constantly and 
numerous vehicles were lost on it to enemy fire as they attempted 
to negotiate the route, enough material entered Jerusalem to allow 
the Jews there to continue its resistance. 

The Burma Road was a success on two counts. First, the ship- 
ments into the city allowed the Jews there to withstand attacks by 
the Arab Legion. Second, the population managed to hold out until 
the end of hostilities, ensuring that part of the city would remain in 
Jewish control. Thus, the road played a significant role in the logis- 
tics of the Israeli effort toward independence and ultimate sover- 
eignty. Today the remnants of the Burma Road run parallel and a 
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few miles to the south of the main highway linking Jerusalem and 
Tel Aviv. 
JAMES R. McINTYRE 
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Bush, George Herbert Walker 
Born: June 12, 1924 


U.S. congressman, ambassador, director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) during 1975-1976, vice president during 1981-1989, 
and president of the United States during 1989-1993. George Her- 
bert Walker Bush was born on June 12, 1924, in Milton, Massachu- 
setts, to a wealthy and patrician family. His father, Prescott Bush, 
was a prominent U.S. senator from Connecticut. Educated at the 
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elite Phillips Andover Academy, on his 18th birthday the younger 
Bush enlisted in the U.S. Navy, becoming its youngest pilot and see- 
ing service in the Pacific flying a torpedo bomber. He was shot down 
by Japanese aircraft and later rescued from the sea by an American 
submarine. After his World War II service, he married Barbara 
Pierce, graduated from Yale University with an economics degree, 
moved to western Texas, and embarked upon a career in the oil 
business. Opening his own oil enterprise in 1950, by 1954 he was 
the president of Zapata Offshore Company. His oil dealings paid 
handsome dividends, and he had become wealthy in his own right 
in the span of a few years. 

Bush entered electoral politics as a Republican in 1964, the year 
in which he lost a bid for the U.S. Senate. Undeterred, he wona seat 
in the U.S. House of Representatives in 1966. In 1970 he again ran 
unsuccessfully for the U.S. Senate. President Richard M. Nixon 
appointed Bush ambassador to the United Nations (UN) in 1971. 
In this post for two years, Bush fought to preserve Nationalist 
China’s (Taiwan) seat in that organization, an effort that was ulti- 
mately unsuccessful. 

During 1973-1974, Bush served as the chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee (RNC) at the direct request of President 
Nixon. Bush’s tenure with the RNC took place during the Watergate 
Scandal that ultimately forced Nixon to resign in August 1974. Bush 
steadfastly defended Nixon, to little avail. 





President George H. W. Bush talks with troops in Saudi Arabia on November 23, 1990, during Operation DESERT SHIELD. (U.S. Department of Defense) 
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Bush then served during 1974-1975 in President Gerald R. Ford’s 
administration as chief of the U.S. liaison office to the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC). Although the United States and the PRC 
had not yet established full and normal diplomatic relations, Bush 
nonetheless acted as the de facto ambassador to the PRC. In 1975 
he took over the CIA. The agency was then reeling from a series of 
shocking and embarrassing revelations about its role in assassina- 
tion plots, coups, and other covert operations conducted in the name 
of the Cold War. Bush tried to rehabilitate the CIA during his tenure, 
and his efforts met with some success. He left the agency in 1977 
after Jimmy Carter defeated Ford in the presidential election. Bush 
then became chairman of the First International Bank of Houston. 

In 1980 Bush sought the Republican presidential nomination 
but lost to former California governor Ronald Reagan. During the 
primaries, Bush assailed Reagan’s political agenda, referring to his 
economic prescriptions as “voodoo economics.” Despite such rhet- 
oric, Reagan named Bush his running mate in an attempt to balance 
the ticket and provide a moderating force to his conservative plat- 
form. The pair went on to win an overwhelming victory in the 1980 
elections. As vice president Bush loyally backed Reagan’s hard-line 
Cold War policies. Bush did not wield much power in the adminis- 
tration, however, and what effects he did have on policy were well 
disguised. During Reagan’s first term, military spending increased 
dramatically, and the administration provided considerable aid to 
foreign governments and insurgents to combat communism. 

Bush bolstered these measures by traveling around the globe 
soliciting support for Reagan’s policies, particularly in Central 
America. Bush met with Panamanian strongman Manuel Noriega, 
who had allied himself with the anticommunist Nicaraguan Contras. 
The Contras were fighting the Sandinista government and receiving 
U.S. military and financial aid. After Congress voted to cut offassis- 
tance to the Contras in 1983, the Reagan administration began 
covertly aiding them. Members of the National Security Agency 
concocted a plan by which proceeds from the sale of weapons to Iran 
were diverted to the Contra rebels. When the Iran-Contra story 
broke in 1986, Bush denied any knowledge of the illegal operation. 
Questions remained about Bush’s role in the Iran-Contra Affair 
when he ran for the presidency in 1988, but he nonetheless secured 
asound victory that November over Massachusetts governor Michael 
Dukakis. 

When Bush took office in January 1989, the Cold War was wind- 
ing down. During Ronald Reagan’s second term, relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union had improved remarkably, 
and in Bush’s first year as president he continued to negotiate with 
Soviet premier Mikhail Gorbachev. In November 1989, the momen- 
tous fall of the Berlin Wall ushered in the end of the Cold War. 
Bush’s reactions to the changes in Eastern Europe were calculat- 
ingly restrained. He and his foreign policy advisers were wary of 
antagonizing the Soviet leadership and were fearful that the Soviet 
military might be employed to stanch the prodemocracy move- 
ments. But Soviet weakness and Gorbachev’s promises not to inter- 
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vene led to a peaceful revolution. By January 1992 the Soviet Union 
had been officially dissolved, and later that year President Bush and 
the new Russian leader Boris Yeltsin declared an end to the Cold War. 

Bush dealt with a series of foreign policy crises, including China’s 
brutal crackdown against protesters in Tiananmen Square during 
May-June 1990. This event severely strained Sino-U.S. relations, 
although Bush’s experience as liaison to China in the 1970s may 
have been a moderating factor in that impasse. In December 1989, 
Bush launched Operation just cause, which saw a U.S. invasion of 
Panama that resulted in the capture and extradition of Panamanian 
president Noriega. Noriega, formally an ally of the United States and 
someone with whom Bush had once conducted diplomatic busi- 
ness, was taken to the United States and tried on a variety of drug 
and drug trafficking charges. 

After Iraq invaded and occupied Kuwait in August 1990, Bush 
successfully mounted an international coalition force that liberated 
Kuwait and dealt a crippling blow to Iraqi dictator Saddam Hus- 
sein’s military. Almost immediately, the Bush administration made 
it clear that the Iraqi takeover of Kuwait would not be permitted to 
stand. To pressure Hussein to withdraw and to protect Saudi Ara- 
bia, the United States embarked on Operation DESERT SHIELD. This 
operation saw the eventual positioning of nearly 500,000 U.S. 
troops in the region, mostly in Saudi Arabia. Meanwhile, Bush was 
carefully building an international coalition—which would include 
many Arab nations—that would ultimately expel Iraqi forces from 
Kuwait. The Bush administration was also building support in the 
UN, which on November 29, 1990, passed a resolution authorizing 
military action against Iraq if it did not withdraw by January 15, 
1991. Bush’s job in assembling such impressive international coop- 
eration was undoubtedly made easier by the end of the Cold War. 
The Soviet Union did not interfere in the crisis and indeed gave its 
tacit support to the international coalition. 

When the UN deadline passed and Hussein defiantly remained 
in Kuwait, the Persian Gulf War began, code-named Operation 
DESERT STORM. The conflict, which now had a 34-nation coalition 
arrayed against Iraq, began on January 17, 1991, with massive 
bombing raids against Iraqi targets by U.S. and coalition air assets. 
The next day, Hussein ordered Scud surface-to-surface missiles 
fired into Israel in an obvious attempt to draw the Israelis into the 
war and thereby break apart the unlikely multinational coalition 
that included Arab states. The Bush administration implored Israel 
not to react to the attacks, which caused only light damage. It also 
sent Patriot air defense missile batteries to Israel that were intended 
to intercept and shoot down incoming Scuds. Although these had 
less success than was claimed at the time, the Patriots were a factor 
in Bush’s success in keeping Israel out of the war. The Iraqis also 
fired Scuds into Saudi Arabia, but Hussein’s ploy to split the coali- 
tion did not work. 

On February 24, 1991, after sustaining a withering aerial bom- 
bardment campaign that destroyed much of Iraq’s important infra- 
structure, the United States commenced the ground war to liberate 
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Kuwait. It lasted less than 100 hours. On February 26, Iraqi troops 
were beatinga hasty retreat from Kuwait. By February 27, with Iraqi 
forces badly beaten and with many surrendering, Bush, supported 
by Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Colin Powell, brought the 
war to a close. A cease-fire was declared, and the Persian Gulf War 
was over. The conflict liberated Kuwait, protected Saudi Arabian 
and Middle Eastern oil supplies, and had not turned into a larger 
conflagration, despite Iraqi missile attacks against Israel. However, 
Hussein’s repressive regime was left firmly in place. Presciently, 
Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney defended the decision not to oust 
Hussein and invade Iraq because such a move would have “bogged 
[the United States] down in the quagmire inside Iraq.” 

Following the war, Bush enjoyed meteoric approval ratings. 
However, a deep economic recession combined with his inability 
to offer solutions to the downturn resulted in a near free fall in his 
popularity. In November 1992 he lost a close election to Democrat 
Bill Clinton. One of Bush’s last significant accomplishments as pres- 
ident was the brokering of the North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment (NAFTA), which his successor Clinton signed in 1993. Since 
leaving office, Bush has assembled his presidential library in Texas, 
has coauthored a book on foreign affairs, and has been involved in 
various humanitarian missions. 

JustIN P. Correy AND Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Bush, George Walker 
Born: July 6, 1946 


Republican politician, governor of Texas (1995-2001), and presi- 
dent of the United States (2001-). George Walker Bush was born in 
New Haven, Connecticut, on July 6, 1946, and grew up in Midland 
and Houston, Texas. He is the son of George H. W. Bush, president 
of the United States during 1989-1993. The younger Bush gradu- 
ated from the exclusive Phillips Academy in Andover, Massachu- 
setts, and from Yale University in 1968. He volunteered for the 
Texas Air National Guard after graduation and became a pilot, 
although questions later surfaced about his actual service. He 
earned an MBA from Harvard University in 1975 and returned to 
Texas, founding Arbusto Energy Company in 1977. He then served 
as a key staffer during his father’s 1988 presidential campaign 
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President George W. Bush during a one-day emergency summit meeting 
to discuss the war in Iraq. The summit was held at Lajes Field in the 
Azores on March 17, 2003. (U.S. Department of Defense) 





and later became one of the owners of the Texas Rangers baseball 
team. 

In 1994 Bush was elected governor of Texas. As governor, he 
worked with the Democratic-dominated legislature to reduce state 
control and taxes. In 1996 he won reelection. 

In 2000, having set records for fund-raising and having cam- 
paigned as a compassionate conservative, Bush easily won the 2000 
Republican nomination for the presidency of the United States. His 
platform included tax cuts, improved schools, Social Security 
reform, and increased military spending. On foreign policy issues, 
he downplayed his obvious lack of experience but eschewed foreign 
intervention and nation-building. 

The U.S. presidential election of November 2000 was probably 
the most contentious in American history. The Democratic candi- 
date, Vice President Al Gore, won a slim majority of the popular 
vote, but the electoral vote was in doubt. Confusion centered on 
Florida. Eventually, the issue reached the U.S. Supreme Court. On 
December 12, 2000, a deeply divided Court halted the recount in 
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Florida, virtually declaring Bush the winner. For many Americans, 
Bush was an illegitimate and unelected president. 

As president, Bush secured a large tax cut in hopes that this 
would spur the economy, and he pushed forward Social Security 
reform. The course of his presidency was forever changed on Sep- 
tember 11, 2001, when 19 hijackers associated with the Al Qaeda 
terrorist organization seized commercial airliners and crashed 
them into the World Trade Center and the Pentagon. The attacks 
killed 2,657 Americans and 316 foreign nationals. Over the next few 
days, Bush visited the scenes of the attacks, reassuring the public 
and promising to bring those responsible to justice. The catastro- 
phe of September 11 seemed to bring legitimacy and purpose to 
Bush’s presidency. 

On September 20, Bush appeared before Congress and accused 
Al Qaeda of carrying out the attacks. He warned the American peo- 
ple that they faced a lengthy war against terrorism. He demanded 
that the Taliban government of Afghanistan surrender members of 
Al Qaeda in their country or face retribution. When the Taliban 
failed to comply, U.S. and British forces began a bombing campaign 
on October 7. Indigenous forces, with heavy American support, 
defeated the Taliban and by November 2001 had captured the cap- 
ital of Kabul. Taliban resistance continued, but the multinational 
coalition was nevertheless able to establish a new government in 
Afghanistan. 

The Bush administration also sought to improve national secu- 
rity. Anew Department of Homeland Security was created to coor- 
dinate all agencies that could track and defeat terrorists. In October 
2001, Congress passed the so-called Patriot Act, giving the federal 
government sweeping powers to fight the war on terror. Many 
Americans were uncomfortable with this legislation and feared that 
it might undermine American freedom. 

In 2002 the Bush administration turned its attentions toward 
Iraq. Intelligence reports suggested that Iraqi dictator Saddam Hus- 
sein was continuing to pursue weapons of mass destruction (WMDs). 
When Bush demanded that he comply with United Nations (UN) 
resolutions demanding inspection of certain facilities, Hussein re- 
fused. By the end of 2002, the Bush administration had formulated 
anew policy of preemptive warfare to destroy regimes that intended 
to harm the United States before they were able to do so. 

By the beginning of 2003 a military buildup against Iraq was tak- 
ing place. However, Bush’s efforts to create a multinational coali- 
tion failed to achieve the success of the Gulf War coalition against 
Iraq in 1991. Nearly all of the forces were American or British. 

Military operations commenced on March 19, 2001, and Bagh- 
dad fell on April 9. At that point organized resistance was minimal, 
but manpower resources, while sufficient to topple Hussein, were 
clearly insufficient to maintain the peace. Rioting and looting broke 
out, and weapons stockpiles were pillaged by insurgents. Religious 
and ethnic tensions came to the fore between Sunnis, Shias, and 
Kurds. Far more American troops were killed trying to keep order 
in Iraq than had died in the overthrow of the regime. Although Bush 
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won reelection in November 2004 in large part because of his tough 
stance on the so-called war on terror, support for the war gradually 
waned, the consequences of American military and Iraqi civilian 
dead, reports of American atrocities committed in Iraq, and the 
war’s vast expense. Meanwhile, large budget deficits and trade im- 
balances piled up. Clearly, the failure to find WMDs in Iraq under- 
cut the stated reason for the attack, although Bush then claimed that 
the war was about overthrowing an evil dictatorship and bringing 
democracy to Iraq. 

The Bush administration was at first ambivalent toward the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, but with violence escalating, in August 2001 
at the urging of Crown Prince Abdullah of Saudi Arabia, Bush issued 
aletter supporting the concept ofa Palestinian state. September 11 
and ensuing events in Iraq soon took precedence, however. Bush 
and his advisers realized that Arab support, or atleast acquiescence, 
in his Iraq policies would be more likely if a peace process were 
under way. 

On June 24, 2002, Bush publicly called for a two-state solution. 
He failed to outline specific steps but supported a process in which 
each side would meet certain criteria before moving to the next step. 
The result was called the Road Map to Peace. Bush agreed to work 
with the European Union (EU), the UN, and Russia in developing 
it. This so-called Quartet developed a series of steps intended to 
provide assurances for each side but without involving the Israelis 
or Palestinians in its development. 

The Road Map to Peace was unveiled in March 2003 just before 
the invasion of Iraq, but no details were announced. In June of that 
year, Bush arranged a summit conference at Aqaba, Jordan, involv- 
ing Prime Minister Ariel Sharon of Israel and Prime Minister Mah- 
moud Abbas of the Palestinian Authority (PA). Progress on the plan 
stalled. The Bush administration’s push for elections in the Pales- 
tinian-controlled West Bank backfired when these were won by the 
radical Hamas organization, which has called for the destruction of 
Israel. The peace process then ground to a halt. The Bush adminis- 
tration, faced with mounting American public dissatisfaction over 
the continuing American troop presence in Iraq, concentrated on that 
issue to the exclusion of virtually all others, foreign and domestic. 

Tim J. WATTS 
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Cadogan, Alexander George Montagu 
Born: November 25, 1884 
Died: July 9, 1968 


British civil servant, diplomat, and permanent representative to the 
United Nations (UN) during 1946-1950. Alexander George Mon- 
tagu Cadogan was born on November 25, 1884, in Great Britain. He 
was the son of George Henry Cadogan, Fifth Earl Cadogan, and Lady 
Beatrix Jane Craven. After graduating from Eton College, the 
younger Cadogan joined the civil service in 1908. He was working 
in the British embassy in Vienna, Austria, when World War I began 
in 1914. From 1934 to 1936, he served as British ambassador to 
China. 

Beginning in 1938 and during all of World War II, Cadogan was 
the senior civil servant (permanent secretary) in the Foreign Office. 
As such, he presided over all diplomatic initiatives and oversaw the 
day-to-day running of the Foreign Office. He was the United King- 
dom’s representative to the Dumbarton Oaks Conference in 1944 
and was permanent secretary in the Foreign Office until 1946, at 
which time he became the British ambassador to the UN. 

As the United Kingdom’s first permanent representative to the 
UN, Cadogan, who was pessimistic about the potential success of 
the UN and concerned about the threat of international communism, 
presided over the dissolution of the British Mandate for Palestine 
in 1948. Although Arthur Creech Jones had made the announce- 
ment, it was Cadogan who orchestrated the end of the mandate. 
Cadogan left his post at the UN in 1950. 

In 1952 Cadogan became chairman of the board of governors for 
the British Broadcasting Company (BBC), a position he would hold 
until 1957. In 1956, in addition to his BBC responsibilities, he was 
also a government director of the Suez Canal Company. As the 1956 
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Sir Alexander Cadogan, British civil servant, diplomat, and permanent 
representative to the United Nations (UN) during 1946-1950. (Harry S. 
Truman Library) 
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Suez Crisis escalated and Prime Minister Anthony Eden made 
preparations for military action, the Labour Party became increas- 
ingly critical of the government’s actions. After the British bombed 
Egyptian airfields on October 31, 1956, following the Israeli ground 
invasion, Eden went on television to justify the action. Hugh Gaits- 
kell, Labour’s leader, demanded equal broadcast time to present his 
party’s views. Over Eden’s objections, Cadogan allowed Gaitskell 
broadcast time. Gaitskell’s condemnation of the war was heard 
throughout the Middle East on the BBC’s Arabic Service by British 
troops, allies, and enemies alike. Gaitskell’s broadcast no doubt put 
even more pressure on Eden to withdraw from the Sinai and cer- 
tainly boosted the efforts of foreign leaders who opposed the oper- 
ation to call Eden to task for it. Neither Eden nor the Conservatives 
ever forgave Cadogan for his decision. Cadogan died on July 9, 1968, 
in London. 
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Cairo Accord 
Start Date: May 4, 1994 


Accord signed by Israeli officials and representatives of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO) on May 4, 1994, in Cairo, Egypt, 
that led to the creation of the Palestinian Authority (PA) and to 
promises of land transfers by Israel. In the main public ceremony 
on May 4, Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Rabin and PLO chairman 
Yasser Arafat together signed the agreement to much fanfare. 
Sometimes called the Gaza-Jericho Agreement, the Cairo Accord 
was a direct result of the 1993 Oslo Accords and showcased the con- 
cept of land for peace whereby the Israelis agreed to turn over land 
to the Palestinians in return for certain guarantees. These guaran- 
tees usually took the form of security for Israel. 

The accord was actually a follow-up to the Cairo Agreement of 
1969. The Cairo Agreement had been designed to regulate Palestin- 
ian activity and more clearly determine the status of the refugees in 
Lebanon. The agreement allowed the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation (PLO), or the Palestinian Resistance Movement as it was 
known at the time, the freedom to organize resistance within the 
camps as long as Lebanese sovereignty was maintained. In 1987 
during one of the lulls during the Lebanese Civil War, a new 
Lebanese government abrogated the agreement, as the Palestinian 
leadership had been exiled to Tunis. 
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Residents of Jericho celebrate the signing of the Gaza-Jericho Agreement, 
also known as the Second Cairo Agreement, on May 4, 1994. (Avi 
Ohayon/Israeli Government Press Office) 





Terrorism against Israel continued to persist in southern 
Lebanon and the occupied territory of Gaza and in certain attacks 
planned in the West Bank. Meanwhile, Palestinian resentment 
toward Israel was especially strong in both the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip. Displaced Palestinians all over the world had always 
argued for a return (al-awda) to their homes, whether in Israel or 
the West Bank and Gaza. With the possibility of a two-state solu- 
tion, many hoped that refugees could negotiate a return to their 
original homes in Jericho and the Gaza Strip. Palestinians knew 
that many Israelis did not recognize their right of return, in contrast 
with the rights of world Jewry, or they hoped that a set number of 
refugees could be resettled or compensated. However, the Oslo 
Accords put off the refugee issue until a later stage of negotiation. 

The Cairo Accord laid the groundwork for the PA, which would 
become the governing body of the Palestinians in the occupied ter- 
ritories. It also stipulated that the Israelis turn land over to the 
Palestinians. In this case, they were bound to withdraw from most 
of the Gaza Strip and all of Jericho. Per the agreement, Israeli forces 
left Gaza by the end of May 1994. Subsequent withdrawals would 
eventually give 95 percent of the Palestinians living in Samaria and 
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Judea (West Bank) control over their own affairs. In return, the 
Palestinians were to end any support for terrorism against Israel or 
Israeli citizens and actively participate in an antiterror campaign 
designed to deter rogue elements from engaging in acts of violence. 
Other particulars of the agreement included joint Palestinian-Israeli 
civic and security arrangements and economic protocols. 

Immediately after the signing of the Cairo Accord, the Palestini- 
ans made preparations for the PA’s first elections, which were a 
prerequisite to Palestinian self-government. Those elections were 
held in January 1996, and a legislative assembly was elected and 
seated. In those same elections, Arafat became the PA’s first presi- 
dent. 

Since May 1994 the peace process has remained volatile, dis- 
appointing, and unpredictable. In many ways, the Cairo Accord 
marked the high point of Israeli-Palestinian cooperation. In Novem- 
ber 1995, Rabin was assassinated by an Israeli right-winger. The 
Palestinians have been unable to stem the tide of attacks on Israel, 
so Israel has not moved forward with its withdrawals according 
to the agreed-upon timetables. Subsequent agreements have also 
been abrogated by both sides. By the late 1990s, Israel’s hard-line 
Likud Party, generally disdainful of the land-for-peace formula, 
had placed any further movement toward accommodation with the 
Palestinians on hold. For their part, the Palestinians have not done 
enough to curb violence, which accelerated dramatically after the 
start of the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada in September 2000, provoked 
in part by Likud leader Ariel Sharon’s visit to the Temple Mount. 
The Cairo Accord remains only partly realized, and only time will 
tell if the peace process regains the momentum it had in the early 
1990s. 
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Cairo Agreement 
Start Date: November 3, 1969 
End Date: June 1982 


Agreement brokered by Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser 
regarding Lebanon and signed in Cairo on November 3, 1969, by 
Yasser Arafat, chairman of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO), and Lebanese Army commander general Emile al-Bustani. 
Al-Bustani was acting under the authority of then—Lebanese pres- 
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Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser (right) meets with Yasser Arafat, 
chairman of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), on November 
2, 1969, at Cairo, Egypt, in an effort to end fighting between Lebanese 
troops and guerrilla forces. (Bettmann/Corbis) 





ident Charles (Sharl) Hilu. The negotiations took place in Cairo in 
the presence of Egypt’s Minister of Foreign Affairs Mahmud Riyadh 
and Minister of War Muhammad Fawzi. The agreement allowed the 
PLO to operate in refugee camps in southern Lebanon and to 
recruit, arm, train, and employ fighters against Israel while using 
Lebanon as its primary base of military operations. The Cairo Agree- 
ment was an attempt to regulate Palestinian political and military 
activity in Lebanon while respecting Lebanese sovereignty. 
Following the end of the June 1967 Six-Day War, more than 
400,000 Palestinian refugees had settled in refugee camps in south- 
ern Lebanonas well as in the coastal cities of Tyre and Sidon. Within 
the refugee population, various Palestinian political factions were 
eager to establish a new front for attacks against Israel particularly 
after the revolution of 1969. The Lebanese government and its army 
sought to restrain the Palestinians from such activities. Palestinians 
in Lebanon, whether arriving before or after 1967, had no rights. 
They were not allowed to join the army or government service, as 
were Palestinians in Jordan. Instead, Palestinians in Lebanon were 
attacked by the Lebanese Army, repressed by the Deuxieme Bureau 
government agents, and typically denied work or travel permits. Most 
lived in extreme poverty, existing on day labor if available. Those 
who could obtain education tried to emigrate or began political 
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Israeli foreign minister Shimon Peres, Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Rabin, Egyptian president Hosni Mubarek, and U.S. secretary of state Warren 
Christopher shown here during an effort to convince Yasser Arafat (center right), chairman of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), to sign the 
Cairo Agreement in 1994. (Tsvika Israeli/Israeli Government Press Office) 





information work, while camp Palestinians supported the armed 
struggle. Some Lebanese factions feared that the presence of the 
Palestinians would endanger the fragile communal and political 
balance in Lebanon and that raids into Israel would prompt retalia- 
tory Israeli raids into Lebanon. Other groups saw the Palestinians as 
an ally in the process of political transformation. Non-Palestinians 
in southern Lebanon joined the fedayeen, or freedom fighters. As 
such, relations between Lebanon and the PLO deteriorated when 
Palestinian fedayeen, supported by the Muslim and Druze commu- 
nities, openly clashed with the Maronite-dominated government 
forces throughout southern Lebanon in October 1969. In an effort 
to mediate the conflict between PLO forces and the Lebanese Army, 
Nasser brokered the Cairo Agreement, which defined the extent to 
which Palestinian commando, military, and political activities could 
be carried out in Lebanon. 

The Cairo Agreement granted the PLO virtual autonomy in 
southern Lebanon. While the PLO was allowed to carry out attacks 
against Israel from Lebanese soil, the PLO agreed to fire on Israel 
from within the Jewish state. The accord also stipulated that the 
various Palestinian factions were free to train and carry arms within 
the confines of their refugee camps. The Palestinians were also 
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granted unimpeded transit to Lebanon’s border with Israel. In 
addition, PLO camps were required to be located away from 
Lebanese towns. The Cairo Agreement ultimately resulted in the 
establishment of an autonomous area within Lebanon under PLO 
control. Arafat and the PLO were successful in gaining diplomatic 
recognition from a number of states while establishing diplomatic 
missions in more than 100 countries. 

Even though the aim of the Cairo Agreement was to control 
Palestinian military and political activity in Lebanon, it failed to 
do so. PLO guerrillas enjoyed free rein in southern Lebanon, which 
lay beyond Beirut’s control. Many of the most infamous Palestinian 
terrorist attacks of the 1970s were planned or originated in 
Lebanon. The border area soon became a launching site for Pales- 
tinian attacks against Israel and Israeli reprisals. Some Lebanese 
were unhappy with the terms of the accord because repeated PLO 
guerrilla attacks from Lebanon against Israel caused the Israelis to 
retaliate. The Israelis argued that it was Beirut’s responsibility to 
secure its own borders, yet the Lebanese had virtually no control 
over PLO actions in southern Lebanon. Thus, the Cairo Agreement 
proveda bane to the Lebanese, who were constantly caught between 
the Palestinians and Israelis, but its advocates believed that it pre- 
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vented a Black September-type organization from emerging in 
Lebanon. 

In the long term, the Cairo Agreement was significant in that it 
legitimized an armed Palestinian presence in Lebanon and estab- 
lished the PLO as a state within a state. The agreement also pre- 
vented the Palestinians from assimilating into Lebanese society, and 
they were both discriminated against and suffered economically. 
Both sides broke the terms of the agreement when it suited their 
own interests. Following the June 1982 Israeli invasion of southern 
Lebanon, which resulted in the PLO expulsion from Beirut, the 
Cairo Agreement became virtually meaningless. Another effect of 
the accord was increased tensions within Lebanon between Chris- 
tians and Muslims as well as between Lebanese and Palestinian 
Arabs. This would eventually lead to civil war. 

Kerrn A. LEITICH 
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Cairo Declaration, Palestine Liberation 
Organization 
Event Date: November 7, 1985 


Official declaration by Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
chairman Yasser Arafat on November 7, 1985, denouncing terror- 
ism. As the late 1970s and early 1980s progressed, the PLO found 
itselfin a rather isolated position in world affairs. While it certainly 
enjoyed the support of many non-Palestinian Arabs and more than 
a few Arab governments, it was having a difficult time currying 
favor among Western nations. Also, the PLO’s forced move to Tunis 
in 1982 diminished the organization’s effectiveness, and the 1979 
Egyptian-Israeli peace agreement made Arab rapprochement with 
Israel an attainable goal. Thus, by 1985 Arafat and much of the PLO 
leadership decided that a fresh approach to the Palestinian 
dilemma was needed. The organization also knew that it would have 
to soften its rhetoric considerably in order to engage in discussions 
with U.S. policymakers. 

Arafat was a keen politician, so he knew that gaining entrance 
to Western diplomatic circles would provide an enormous boost to 
the PLO’s standing and would build legitimacy for the Palestinian 
cause. However, the United States had made it an official policy not 
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to engage in any discussions with the PLO unless it abandoned ter- 
ror tactics, recognized Israel’s right to exist, and accepted United 
Nations (UN) Resolution 242, passed in 1967. Thus, Arafat and the 
Palestinian Legislative Council decided to alter their tactics. 

Critics charged that Arafat’s declaration was a rhetorical sleight 
of hand. Affirming an earlier pledge to eschew terrorism outside 
Israel and Palestine, Arafat now went further and vowed that hence- 
forth the PLO would take “deterrent” steps against individuals or 
groups who violated this pledge. However, in the very same decla- 
ration, the PLO affirmed that the struggle against the “Israeli occu- 
pation” would continue “by all means possible,” to include “armed 
struggle.” While “terrorism” was now off limits, the continuing 
armed struggle against Israel would not end. Without such a decla- 
ration, the PLO would have lost its popular support. Many in the 
West, not necessarily understanding Palestinian fatigue with vic- 
timhood, believed that “armed struggle” was merely a euphemism 
for “terrorism” in the occupied territories or elsewhere. As such, 
the Cairo Declaration brought the PLO no new diplomatic openings 
with the West. Yet it did seem to signal the beginning of a change in 
the PLO’s modus operandi. 

Arafat had to move slowly and incrementally. Indeed, there was 
a hard-line constituency within the PLO that would not have been 
satisfied with sudden compromise and grand diplomatic overtures. 
Many on the Arab Left would likewise not have taken in good stride 
a great tactical turn on the part of the PLO. Three years later, the PLO 
would meet the West halfway by officially recognizing the State of 
Israel in the Algiers Declaration (1988). Yet rhetorical window dress- 
ing aside, there is ample evidence to suggest that some individuals 
within the PLO had not abandoned terrorism and clandestinely 
supported such activity during and after the Oslo Accords of 1993. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Camp David Accords 
Start Date: September 5, 1978 
End Date: September 17, 1978 


Peace agreement reached between Egypt and Israel in September 
1978 at Camp David, the U.S. presidential retreat in rural Maryland. 
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U.S. president Jimmy Carter locks hands with Egyptian president Anwar Sadat (left) and Israeli prime minister Menachem Begin (right) after the signing 
of the Camp David Accords on September 17, 1978. (Jimmy Carter Library) 





During 1977 and 1978, several remarkable events took place that 
set the stage for the Camp David negotiations. In autumn 1977, 
Egyptian president Anwar Sadat indicated his willingness to go to 
Israel in the cause of peace, something that no Arab leader had done 
since the creation of the Jewish state in 1948. On November 19, 
1977, Sadat followed through on his promise, addressing the 
Knesset (Israeli parliament) and calling for peace between the two 
nations. The Israelis welcomed Sadat’s bold initiative but took no 
immediate steps to end the state of belligerency, instead agreeing 
to ministerial-level meetings in preparation for final negotiations. 

In February 1978, the United States entered into the equation by 
hosting Sadat in Washington, with both President Jimmy Carter 
and Congress hailing the Egyptian president as a statesman and a 
courageous leader. American adulation for Sadat led to greater 
cooperation by the Israelis, and they thus agreed to a summit meet- 
ing in September at Camp David. 

During September 5-17, 1978, Carter hosted a conference that 
brought together Sadat and Israeli prime minister Menachem Begin 
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and their respective staffs at Camp David. Carter participated as an 
active player in the resultant talks. As was expected, the discussions 
proved difficult. Begin insisted that Sadat separate the Palestinian 
issue from the peace talks, something that no Arab leader had been 
willing to do before. Israel also demanded that Egypt negate any for- 
mer agreements with other Arab nations that called for war against 
Israel. 

Sadat bristled at Begin’s demands, which led to such acrimony 
between the two men that they met in person only once during the 
entire negotiation process. Instead, Carter shuttled between the two 
leaders in an effort to moderate their positions. After several days 
of little movement and accusations of bad faith directed mostly at 
Begin, however, Carter threatened to break off the talks. Faced with 
the possibility of being blamed for a failed peace plan, Begin finally 
came to the table ready to deal. He agreed to dismantle all Jewish 
settlements in the Sinai Peninsula and return it in its entirety to 
Egypt. For his part, given Begin’s absolute intransigence on it, Sadat 
agreed to put the Palestinian issue aside and sign an agreement 
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Important Peace Treaties and Conferences 





Date Name 


September 1978 

March 26, 1979 
October-November 1991 
September 13, 1993 
October 26, 1994 
October 23, 1998 

July 2000 

January 2001 

December 1, 2003 


Israel-Egypt Treaty 
Madrid Conference 
Oslo Accords 


Taba Summit 
Geneva Convention 


Camp David Accords 


Israel-Jordan Peace Treaty 
Wye River Memorandum 
Camp David Summit 


Parties 


Egypt; Israel 

Egypt; Israel 

Israel; Jordan; Lebanon; Palestinians; Syria 
Israel; PLO 

Israel; Jordan 

Israel; PA 

Israel; PLO 

Israel; PA 

Israel; PLO 





separate from the other Arab nations. On September 15, 1978, 
Carter, Sadat, and Begin announced that an agreement had been 
reached on two frameworks, the first for a peace treaty between 
Egypt and Israel and the second for a multilateral treaty dealing 
with the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 

The framework regarding Egypt and Israel had 11 major provi- 
sions: (1) the two nations would sign a peace treaty within three 
months; (2) this treaty would be implemented within two to three 
years after it was signed; (3) Egypt would regain full sovereignty of 
the Sinai to its pre-Six-Day War (1967) borders; (4) Israel would 
withdraw its forces from the Sinai, with the first such withdrawal to 
occur nine months after signature of the treaty; (5) Israel was to 
have freedom of navigation through the Suez Canal and the Strait 
of Tiran; (6) a highway would be built between the Sinai and Jordan 
to pass near Eilat with the guarantee of free passage through Israeli 
territory for both nations; (7) Egyptian forces in the Sinai would be 
limited to one division in the area 30 miles (50 km) east of the Gulf 
of Suez and the Suez Canal; (8) there would be no other Egyptian 
forces in the Sinai; (9) Israeli forces would be restricted to four 
infantry battalions in the area 1.8 miles (3 km) east of the inter- 
national border with Egypt; (10) United Nations (UN) forces would 
be positioned in certain areas; and (11) the peace between the two 
nations would be complete, including full diplomatic recognition 
and an end to any economic restrictions on the other nation’s 
goods, with free movement of goods and people. 

The second framework, officially known as the “Framework of 
Peace in the Middle East,” was far more general and skirted major 
issues. It contained seven major provisions: (1) UN Security Coun- 
cil Resolutions 242 and 338 were recognized as holding “in all their 
parts” the basis fora peace settlement; (2) the peace settlement would 
be negotiated by Egypt, Israel, Jordan, and “the representatives of 
the Palestinian people”; (3) residents of the West Bank and Gaza 
would secure “full autonomy”; (4) Egypt, Israel, and Jordan were 
to agree on “modalities for establishing the elected self-governing 
authority” in these areas, and the Egyptian and Jordanian delega- 
tions “may include Palestinians from the West Bank and Gaza or 
other Palestinians as mutually agreed”; (5) a withdrawal of Israeli 
forces would occur, with remaining forces grouped in certain agreed- 
upon locations; (6) as soon as the self-governing authority (“admin- 
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istrative council”) had been established, a five-year transitional 
period would begin, by the end of which the final status of the West 
Bank and Gaza would have been agreed to, understanding that there 
would be recognition of “the legitimate rights of the Palestinian 
people and their just requirements”; and (7) in the transitional 
period, representatives of Egypt, Israel, and Jordan as well as those 
of the self-governing authority “will constitute a continuing com- 
mittee” to agree on “the modalities of admission of peoples dis- 
placed from the West Bank and Gaza in 1967.” 

Despite a feeling of euphoria in the United States and an upward 
spike in Carter’s approval ratings, the agreement in fact was a 
retreat from the president’s own program in 1977 that called for 
Israeli withdrawal from the occupied lands with only minor terri- 
torial adjustments anda homeland for the Palestinian people based 
on self-determination rather than on autonomy under Israeli admin- 
istrative control. Much was also simply left out. There was no men- 
tion in the framework of the future of Jerusalem and the Golan 
Heights or about Israeli settlements in the West Bank and the future 
of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), which the United 
States steadfastly refused to recognize. 

Over the next several months, Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
made numerous trips to the Middle East to finalize the agreement. 
The United States promised that it would help organize an inter- 
national peacekeeping force to occupy the Sinai following the Israeli 
withdrawal. Washington also agreed to provide $2 billion to pay for 
the relocation of an airfield from the Sinai to Israel and promised 
economic assistance to Egypt in exchange for Sadat’s signature on 
a peace treaty. 

Finally, on March 26, 1979, in a White House ceremony, Sadat 
and Begin shook hands again and signed a permanent peace treaty, 
normalizing relations between their two nations. Hopes that other 
Arab nations, particularly the pro-Western regimes in Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia, would soon follow Egypt’s lead and sign similar agree- 
ments with Israel were quickly dashed. Indeed, the Camp David 
Accords produced a strong negative reaction in the Arab world, 
where other states and the PLO denounced the agreement and con- 
demned Sadat for having “sold out” the Arab cause. Egypt was 
expelled from the Arab League, and several Middle Eastern nations 
broke off diplomatic relations with Cairo. Not until the mid-1990s 
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would another Arab nation, Jordan, join Egypt in normalizing 

relations with Israel. Nonetheless, the Camp David Accords were, 

without doubt, President Carter’s greatest foreign policy success. 
BRENT GEARY AND SPENCER C, TUCKER 
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Carmel, Moshe 
Born: January 17, 1911 
Died: August 14, 2003 


Israeli Army officer and politician. Moshe Carmel was born in Minsk 
(Mazowiecki), then part of Russia and now belonging to Belarus, 
on January 17, 1911. 

Carmel immigrated to Palestine in 1924. In the 1930s he joined 
the Haganah underground Jewish militia organized to protect Jew- 
ish settlements from Arab attacks and became one ofits leaders. He 
was arrested for this activity and imprisoned by the British Mandate 
authorities during 1939-1941. 

Following his release from prison, Carmel resumed his military 
career. He became the military commander of the Haifa district in 
1947. During the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), the 
Haifa district was the northern front. 

In April 1948, Carmel’s brigade attacked the port city of Haifa. 
After the city fell on April 22, all but 4,000 of its 70,000 Arab resi- 
dents fled the city. In May 1948, when the Arab armies invaded 
Israel, Carmel’s brigade was the only one to hold its part of the front. 
On May 18, the brigade captured Acre, a city in the Arab section of 
Palestine. 

Carmel led Operation HIRAM in late October 1948 that resulted 
in the Israeli military capturing large areas in Galilee, including the 
city of Nazareth, which the United Nations (UN) partition plan had 
allocated to the Arabs. 
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Moshe Carmel, Israeli army officer and politician, shown in December 
1969. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





During Operation HiraM, Carmel instructed his commanders to 
purge the conquered territories of all enemy elements. For this rea- 
son, some historians identify Carmel as a cause of the Palestinian 
refugee crisis. 

Carmel retired from the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) as a major 
general in 1958. From 1955 until 1977, he served in the Knesset 
(Israeli parliament). He was the parliamentary leader of the Unity 
of Labor Party until it merged with Mapai to form the Labor Party 
in 1969. Carmel served several terms as minister of transport. He 
also served as director of El Al, Israel’s national airline. Carmel died 
in Tel Aviv on August 14, 2003. 

Dave Rauscu 
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Carter, James Earl, Jr. 
Born: October 1, 1924 


U.S. Navy officer, Democratic Party politician, governor of Georgia 
(1971-1975), president of the United States (1977-1981), and 
Nobel laureate (2002). Born on October 1, 1924, in Plains, Georgia, 
James “Jimmy” Carter was raised on his family’s farm close to the 
town of Archery, Georgia. After having attended Georgia South- 
western College and the Georgia Institute of Technology, he grad- 
uated from the U.S. Naval Academy in 1946. He then pursued 
graduate work in physics at Union College and spent seven years 
as a naval officer working under Admiral Hyman Rickover in the 
nuclear submarine program. Carter eventually served on the nuclear 
submarine Seawolf. 

Carter left the navy and returned to Georgia upon his father’s 
death in 1953 to run the family farm, eventually building it into a 
large and prosperous enterprise. He became actively involved in 
a number of local boards dealing with education and health care. 
Carter entered state politics in 1962, serving two terms in the Geor- 
gia Senate. He also became a born-again Christian with a profound 
commitment to his Baptist faith. In 1966 he ran unsuccessfully for 
governor of Georgia. He spent the next several years tending to his 
booming agricultural concerns and methodically laying the ground- 
work for his planned 1970 gubernatorial campaign. Having given 
some 1,800 speeches across the state, he was elected governor of 
Georgia in 1970. As governor, he pursued a moderate approach. He 
also sought to bridge the racial divide by appointing African Amer- 
icans to state offices, and he was the first governor from the Deep 
South to publicly denounce racial discrimination and segregation. 

In December 1974 amid the fallout of the Watergate Scandal 
and an economy mired in a deep recession and plagued by high 
inflation, Carter decided to run for the presidency. Running as a 
Washington outsider who promised to restore honesty and integrity 
to government, he secured the Democratic Party nomination. 
Attracted by his modesty, integrity, and moderate positions, many 
voters threw their support behind him. He went on to win the pres- 
idential election of November 1976 by a narrow margin. 

Carter’s first major act as president in January 1977 was to 
extend a pardon to draft evaders, military deserters, and others 
who had violated the Selective Service Act from 1964 to 1973 during 
the controversial Vietnam War. The psychic and political wounds 
from Vietnam had yet to heal, and the nation still remained deeply 
divided over its involvement in the war. Carter’s move generated 
controversy among the public and elicited criticism from Congress, 
which contributed to a rift between it and the administration that 
only widened during the Carter presidency. 

Carter was unable to inspire public confidence or to fulfill his 
election promise to end stagflation (rampant inflation coupled with 
economic recession). To solve the ongoing energy crisis, a contrib- 
utory factor to economic stagnation, he proposed energy taxes, 
limits on imported oil, and greater reliance on domestic sources of 
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energy. Congress largely stymied these plans. The Carter adminis- 
tration also deregulated the nation’s airline industry, passed major 
environmental legislation to encourage cleanup of hazardous waste 
sites, revamped the civil service, and created the Departments of 
Energy and Education. 

Carter frequently criticized other nations for human rights 
abuses, often linking economic and military cooperation to a coun- 
try’s commitment to the American ideals of freedom and equality. 
Such disapproval of the Soviets’ treatment of political dissidents 
undermined détente and delayed SALT II (Strategic Arms Limi- 
tation Treaty) negotiations, which finally resulted in a 1979 treaty 
never ratified by Congress because of the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan that same year. In response to the Afghan situation, the 
administration enunciated the Carter Doctrine, which committed 
the United States to protecting oil interests in the Persian Gulf. 
Carter also imposed a controversial and ineffective American grain 
embargo on the Soviet Union and ordered a U.S. boycott of the 1980 
Olympic Games in Moscow. In January 1979 he also extended full 
diplomatic recognition to the People’s Republic of China (PRC), 
effectively cutting most American ties with Taiwan. 

Perhaps Carter’s singular achievement as president came in his 
brokering ofa peace between Israel and Egypt. He invited Egyptian 
president Anwar Sadat and Israeli prime minister Menachem Begin 
to the presidential retreat at Camp David, Maryland, in September 
1978. The meetings between the heretofore implacable enemies 
were tense and nearly broke down numerous times. When Sadat 
threatened to quit the talks, Carter personally implored him to stay, 
and Sadat agreed. Begin also wanted to end the talks at one point, 
and Carter prevailed upon him to see the negotiations through. 

Following two weeks of intense negotiations, a deal was reached 
for a peace treaty between Israel and Egypt, known as the Camp 
David Accords. The treaty was signed on March 26, 1979. The 
accords represented a true diplomatic breakthrough, provided a 
framework for future Middle East peace initiatives, and helped tem- 
porarily bolster Carter’s sagging popularity. 

In September 1977 Carter signed the controversial Panama 
Canal Treaties, ceding the canal to Panama and ensuring the neu- 
trality of the waterway. Congress narrowly ratified the treaties in 
March 1978, but Carter nevertheless came under additional fire for 
having ceded an important U.S. strategic interest. 

If the Camp David Accords and the prospects of a wider peace 
in the Middle East were the most important of Carter’s legacies, 
another conflict in the Middle East ultimately brought about his 
downfall. Indeed, the 1979-1980 Iranian hostage crisis doomed 
Carter’s presidency. The genesis of the crisis was the steadfast and 
long-standing U.S. support of Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi of 
Iran. Since 1953 when the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
helped engineer the overthrow of Mohammad Mosaddeg that paved 
the way for the shah’s autocratic rule, the United States had sup- 
ported the shah and sold him billions of dollars of weaponry. 
Despite the shah’s blatant human rights abuses and increasingly 
dictatorial rule, the United States saw him as a key ally and an 
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Jimmy Carter, president of the United States during 1977-1981. Carter 
signed the Camp David Accords with Egyptian president Anwar Sadat 
and Israeli prime minister Menachem Begin on September 17, 1978. 
(Library of Congress) 





important stabilizing force in the volatile Middle East. The presi- 
dential administrations of Richard M. Nixon and Gerald R. Ford 
particularly sought to use the shah as a way to keep Soviet influence 
in the region to a minimum and to counteract Pan-Arabism. As 
protests and violence against the shah’s rule increased in 1978 and 
early 1979, the Carter administration attempted to remain above 
the fray. Carter himself publicly praised the shah. 

On January 16, 1979, however, a popular revolution forced the 
shah to flee Iran with his family. At first, Carter sought to recognize 
the new and interim revolutionary regime, but these efforts proved 
in vain. There was little chance that Carter’s initiative would have 
lasted, however. In February, Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeiniarrived 
in Iran after years of exile. This fundamentalist cleric, who was rab- 
idly anti-Western and anti-American, sought to establish an Islamic 
republic in Iran. A plebiscite in the spring of 1979 overwhelmingly 
endorsed sucha step, and Khomeini now became the leader of Iran. 

In October 1979 the Carter administration decided to admit 
the shah to the United States for badly needed cancer treatment. 
Although he remained in the country for only a few weeks, the move 
enraged radical Iranian militants, egged on by Khomeini. In Novem- 
ber 1979 a group of radical Iranian students seized the U.S. embassy 
in Tehran, taking the Americans there hostage. Carter struggled tire- 
lessly to defuse the crisis through diplomacy, but the Iran hostage 
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crisis dragged on for 444 days and ruined his presidency. In the 
meantime the price of oil rose dramatically, adversely affecting the 
U.S. economy. Interestingly, Carter never invoked the Carter Doc- 
trine to protect Middle East oil. Such a move probably would have 
invited disaster, given the Soviet Union’s December 1979 invasion 
of Afghanistan and the resultant tense relations between Moscow 
and Washington. In April 1980 a U.S. hostage rescue attempt failed, 
and Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance resigned in protest against 
the operation. The crisis and failure of the rescue attempt con- 
tributed greatly to Carter’s defeat in the November 1980 presiden- 
tial election. The hostages were released on January 20, 1981, only 
moments after Ronald Reagan was sworn in as president. 

Carter has continued leading a vigorous public life following 
his presidency, acting as a mediator in international conflicts, 
working on the eradication of poverty, supervising elections in the 
developing world, promoting human rights, and writing books and 
memoirs. In 2002 he was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for his 
accomplishments. 

One of Carter’s books, Palestine: Peace Not Apartheid, published 
in 2006, created considerable controversy. In it, Carter holds that 
Israel’s “continued control and colonization” of Palestinian terri- 
tory remain “the primary obstacles” to a peace settlement. He also 
declares that Israeli policies in the occupied territories constitute “a 
system of apartheid” in which the two peoples are completely sep- 
arate, “with Israelis totally dominant and suppressing violence by 
depriving Palestinians of their basic human rights.” Many praised 
Carter for his candor, while others condemned the book as one- 
sided and filled with misconceptions. 

Jostp MocniIk AND PaAut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Chamberlain, Joseph 
Born: July 8, 1836 
Died: July 2, 1914 


British politician and secretary of state for the colonies (1895- 
1903). Joseph Chamberlain was born in London on July 8, 1836. His 
father owned a wholesale boot and shoe business. Despite being a 
good student, Chamberlain did not attend college but joined his 
father in the family business for two years, learning the craft of 
cordwaining. He also taught Sunday school in the slums of south 
London, where he saw firsthand the effects of urban poverty and 
became interested in social reform. Chamberlain was also a reli- 
gious dissenter. He and his family were Unitarians. 

In 1854 Chamberlain moved to Birmingham to join his uncle’s 
wood screw business. His uncle purchased a patent that allowed 
him to manufacture a revolutionary wood screw witha pointed end. 
This business eventually made Chamberlain quite wealthy. He sold 
it in 1874. 

In 1869 Chamberlain became a Birmingham town councilor. An 
advocate of free, secular, and compulsory elementary education, he 
was mayor of Birmingham during 1873-1876. An advocate of social 
reform, he began a program of slum clearance that endeared him 
to the working-class population of Birmingham. 

In 1876 Chamberlain won election to Parliament as a Liberal 
from Birmingham. Throughout his parliamentary career, he sup- 
ported such liberal policies as the expansion and improvement of 
free public schools and better conditions for the working class. In 
1880 he became president of the Board of Trade in Prime Minister 
William Gladstone’s cabinet and carried out numerous reforms. 
Chamberlain and a number of other Liberals split with Gladstone 
on the issue of home rule for Ireland, however. Their opposition led 
to the formation of the Liberal Unionist Party. 

In 1895 Chamberlain became colonial secretary in the cabinet 
of Conservative prime minister Lord Salisbury, a position that 
Chamberlain also held in Arthur James Balfour’s cabinet until 1903. 
Inhis new post, Chamberlain lobbied for an increase in British mil- 
itary forces around the world and became a staunch supporter of 
the South African War (Boer War) of 1899-1902. While in office, 
he developed plans to foster imperial trade that would provide pref- 
erential treatment to colonial imports and protection for English 
manufacturers. 

Chamberlain met Zionist leader Theodor Herzl in October 1902, 
during which time Herzl asked for British government support for 
the establishment of an autonomous Jewish settlement in the Sinai 
Peninsula (the El Arish Scheme). According to Herzl’s diaries, 
Chamberlain supported the plan and referred the Zionist leader to 
Foreign Secretary Lord Lansdowne but also told Herzl that the plan 
would have to be proposed by Lord Cromer, British consul general 
in Egypt, who was then running Egyptian affairs. The plan ultimately 
collapsed under Egyptian government opposition. 
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Joseph Chamberlain, British politician and secretary of state for the 
colonies during 1895-1903. (Library of Congress) 





In April 1903 Chamberlain again met with Herzl and suggested 
instead a self-governing Jewish settlement for immigrants in Uganda. 
This plan became known as the East Africa Scheme. Although Herzl 
presented the East Africa Scheme to the Sixth Zionist Congress at 
Basel, Switzerland, that October, it too was never realized. In any 
case, Chamberlain left office in September 1903. He continued to 
voice support for a Jewish settlement within the British Empire and 
expressed great admiration for Herzl. 

Chamberlain suffered a paralytic stroke in July 1906, although 
he made a partial recovery. He died in London of a heart attack on 
July 2, 1914. Despite never becoming prime minister, he was one of 
the most important British politicians of the era. He was also the 
father of British statesmen Sir Austen Chamberlain (1863-1937) 
and Neville Chamberlain (1869-1940). 
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Chamoun, Camille 
Born: April 3, 1900 
Died: August 7, 1987 


Prominent Lebanese politician and premier. Camille Chamoun 
(Kamil Shamun) was born on April 3, 1900, into a prominent 
Maronite Christian family at Deir al-Qamar in Lebanon. Although 
a Maronite Christian, he came from the Shuf district where many 
Muslin Druze lived, and he thus understood the principle of local 
support. The Druze, largely concentrated in Lebanon’s Shuf Moun- 
tains and western Beirut, had once dominated Mount Lebanon and 
the Maronites. The latter gained social ascendancy. The Maronites, 
originally followers of St. Maroun, are Eastern-rite Catholics recog- 
nized by Rome in the sixth century and were largely concentrated 
in the Mount Lebanon district, eastern Beirut, and some areas of 
southern Lebanon. Muslims and Christians first experienced a 
serious violent conflict in 1860 in present-day Syria and Lebanon. 
Lebanese political tensions between religious groups also had roots 
in economics, as some Maronites became wealthy through com- 
merce. They opposed the unification with Syria preferred by some 
Muslims and other Christian groups. Each sect possessed feudal 
lords who commanded the political loyalties of peasants or resi- 
dents of urban areas. 

Chamoun received his elementary education at a Catholic school 
in Deir al-Qamar and graduated from high school in Beirut in a 
Francophone educational system. During World War, the Chamoun 
family was exiled for anti-Turkish and Lebanese nationalist activi- 
ties on the part of Chamoun’s father. Following the war Lebanon 
became a French mandate, and French colonialism thus became a 
target of Lebanese nationalists. Chamoun, meanwhile, immersed 
himself in his studies. Upon graduation from the Faculty of Law at 
the University of Saint Joseph in Beirut and obtaining his law license 
in 1923, he became a successful lawyer, businessman, and property 
holder. He also began expressing his political views in articles for 
the newspaper Le Réveil. 

Although the economy had expanded during the French man- 
date, there was much about the system of French-dominated gov- 
ernance that the Lebanese disliked, including press censorship and 
preference for French investors. Chamoun wanted this situation 
changed. In 1929 he won his first election campaign and became an 
elector, whose duty it was to help choose delegates to Lebanon’s 
National Assembly. That year, he also married Zalfa Thabit, whose 
family had important connections in British social circles. Chamoun 
subsequently learned English and developed contacts with British 
politicians. 
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Lebanese politician and premier Camille Chamoun. (UPI-Bettmann/ 


Corbis) 





Chamoun’s nationalism subsequently intensified, and upon 
winning election to the Chamber of Deputies in 1934 he sided with 
the Constitutional Bloc led by Sheikh Bishara al-Khuri that sought 
an end to French domination. Chamoun won reelection in 1937 and 
was appointed minister of finance (although the Constitutional 
Bloc was a minority party). During World War II, he emerged as 
one of the crucial architects of Lebanese independence. In 1941, 
Free French and British forces invaded Lebanon and ousted the 
colonial government controlled by Vichy, which had collaborated 
with Nazi Germany. Britain supported Lebanese independence, a 
move that France opposed. Chamoun lobbied the British to ensure 
their continued support for nationhood. Such activities earned him 
the label from the French of “agent of British intelligence” and led to 
his arrest and imprisonment in November 1943, along with al-Khuri, 
and Riyadh al-Sulh. Massive public demonstrations, however, led 
to their release after only 11 days, on November 22, a day that has 
since been celebrated as Lebanon’s Independence Day. The French 
government-in-exile agreed to allow Lebanon’s independence. 
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Elections that year made the Constitutional Bloc the majority 
party in the National Assembly, and al-Khuri became president 
and es-Sulh prime minister. Chamoun became minister of finance. 
Then, because of his close ties to the British, Chamoun was made 
ambassador to Great Britain. He held this post during 1944-1946. 

Chamoun’s demonstrated political acumen helped bring British 
support for the withdrawal of French troops at a time when the 
French government had developed second thoughts about relin- 
quishing total control of Lebanon. Chamoun also secured Lebanese 
membership in the United Nations (UN). Now enormously popu- 
lar, he planned to become president, but al-Khuri moved to amend 
the Lebanese Constitution to allow himself another term. Chamoun 
subsequently resigned his ministerial post and cooperated with 
the opposition National Socialist Front Party led by Kamal Jumblat 
(Junblat), a Druze leader. Al-Khuri remained president, but by 1951 
his opponents gained a larger following, and widespread discontent 
over charges of corruption led to his resignation in 1952. 

With Jumblat’s support, Chamoun won election by the National 
Assembly as president. Chamoun now ran into a formidable prob- 
lem. He had antagonized his Constitutional Bloc followers and 
many Maronites by having cooperated with Jumblat, and when he 
tried to win back these people, he antagonized Jumblat and many 
Druze, who opposed his pro-Western, conservative politics and 
alleged corruption. Nevertheless, Chamoun initiated several reforms: 
a change in the election system that weakened the domination of 
public office by landholding aristocrats and urban elites, suffrage 
for women, and an independent judiciary. The economy expanded 
under Chamoun, and he promoted a free exchange of ideas, includ- 
ing relative freedom of the press. 

Yet many members of the politically disadvantaged Muslim 
communities objected to Chamoun’s refusal to let Lebanon join 
the United Arab Republic (UAR) in 1958, and Pan-Arabists who 
favored Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser held demonstra- 
tions that threatened to overthrow the government in June 1958. 
Chamoun believed that both his own power and Lebanese unity 
were imperiled. He then called on the United States for assistance, 
and President Dwight D. Eisenhower dispatched U.S. marines to 
Beirut. This action brought charges that Chamoun was a tool of 
Western imperialism and was too close to the pro-Israeli United 
States. U.S. diplomat Robert Murphy helped persuade Chamoun to 
resign in 1958. He was succeeded by General Fuad Shihab, a Chris- 
tian who nonetheless was popular with Lebanese Muslims. 

Chamoun remained politically active. In 1959 he formed a new 
opposition organization in 1959, the National Liberal Party (al- 
Ahrar), and he won election to the National Assembly in 1960 but 
was defeated in 1964 amid charges of gerrymandering. He again 
won election to the National Assembly in 1968 and 1972. He suc- 
cessfully maneuvered Suleiman Franjieh into the presidency in 
1970. Chamoun held a succession of ministerial posts in the 1970s 
and 1980s. 

In 1975, however, Lebanon’s long-standing political and sectar- 
ian tensions erupted in civil war, and Chamoun obtained Israeli 
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support for the Maronite forces. He helped found the Lebanese 
Front, heading it during 1976-1978. It was a mostly Christian 
grouping of different parties. Its united militia was known as the 
Lebanese Forces (LF). Chamoun was initially inclined toward Syria 
but then opposed the growing Syrian presence in Lebanon. In 1980 
the LF was largely destroyed ina surprise attack by the Phalangists, 
the militia headed by Christian rival Bashir Gemayel. 

The bloodshed in Lebanon continued. Following the Israeli inva- 
sion of Lebanon in 1982, Chamoun entered into tacit cooperation 
with Israel against Syria, which was then occupying much of Lebanon 
and controlling its affairs. In 1984 Chamoun entered the National 
Unity Governmentas deputy prime minister, but the civil war, which 
by the end of the decade had claimed some 130,000 lives, over- 
whelmed this effort. Chamoun died in office in Beirut on August 7, 
1987. Four years later a peace accord was signed, although it took 
several more years for peace to return to most of Lebanon. Chamoun 
was one of the most significant figures of Lebanese politics. 
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Chancellor, Sir John Robert 
Born: October 20, 1870 
Died: July 31, 1952 


British Army officer, colonial administrator, and high commissioner 
for Palestine (1928-1931). John Robert Chancellor was born in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, on October 20, 1870. At age 20 he joined the 
British Army’s Royal Engineers and rapidly advanced in rank. He 
served in the Dongola Expedition in 1896 and the 1897-1898 Tirah 
Expedition. In 1902 he graduated from the Army Staff College, 
served with the Intelligence Department of the War Office, and then 
held successive appointments in the upper echelons of the military 
and served as a military liaison to civilian authorities. 

Chancellor began his long career as a colonial administrator in 
1911 when he was named governor of Mauritius, a post he held until 
1916. In 1913 he received a knighthood. From 1916 to 1921 he was 
governor of Trinidad and Tobago, and from 1923 to 1928 he served 
as the governor of Southern Rhodesia. He arrived in Palestine to 
serve as high commissioner of the British mandate there in 1928, 
just prior to the Arab Uprising of 1929-1930. 

Chancellor began his tenure in Palestine with no publicly stated 
position on the Arab-Jewish conflict. In private, however, he seemed 
to favor the Arab position and was no great proponent of a Jewish 
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state in Palestine. Furthermore, he suspected the loyalty of the 
Palestinian Jews to Great Britain. When Arab Palestinians pushed 
for more democratic representation, Chancellor appeared eager to 
take the issue up with London. Among other things, he hoped that 
the formation of an indigenous legislative council would empower 
Palestinian Arabs, who would curtail further Jewish immigration to 
Palestine. 

In 1929 Chancellor traveled to London to discuss Palestinian self- 
government issues but was called back when Arab rioting broke out 
over Jewish immigration and land purchases. Upon his return, he 
publicly and sharply denounced the rioting but in a later proclama- 
tion took a much softer stance against the Arab violence. 

In 1930 Chancellor played a significant role in the crafting of the 
White Paper prepared by Colonial Secretary Sidney Webb, Lord 
Passfield. The Passfield White Paper was designed to discourage 
Zionist aspirations, revoke the 1917 Balfour Declaration’s support 
for a Jewish homeland in Palestine, and curtail future Jewish immi- 
gration to the region. The White Paper caused a storm of protest 
among Zionists worldwide, and in February 1931 British prime 
minister Ramsay MacDonald was compelled to issue a letter of con- 
ciliation to Zionists. That same year, Chancellor was recalled from 
Palestine. 

While Chancellor was high commissioner he was never popu- 
lar with Jews, including Jews already living in Palestine and those 
among the larger Diaspora. While it is undeniable that he was never 
a proponent of the Zionist vision in Palestine and favored tough 
restrictions on Jewish immigration, he was also acting in the larger 
interests of Great Britain. Indeed, as a mandatory power Britain was 
duty bound to treat both the Arabs and Jews in Palestine equally. 

Chancellor largely left public life after 1931, but in 1945 he 
penned a letter to the London Times in which he embraced the 
partitioning of Palestine to stem the animosity and bloodshed that 
had plagued the area for years. He believed that an independent 
Jewish state would be virtually self-sufficient thanks in large part to 
donations and subsidies from wealthy Jews in Western Europe and 
the United States. An Arab-Palestinian state, however, would likely 
require monetary assistance initially, he concluded. Chancellor died 
on July 31, 1952, in Lanark, Scotland. 
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Chemical Weapons and Warfare 

Chemical weapons use the toxic effects from man-made substances 
to kill or incapacitate enemy forces. Chemical weapons range from 
riot control agents such as tear gas and pepper spray, which cause 
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short-term incapacitation, to lethal nerve agents such as tabun and 
sarin, which can kill humans with only a miniscule exposure. The 
use of living organisms, such as bacteria, viruses, or spores, is not 
classified as chemical warfare but rather is considered biological 
warfare. However, certain chemical weapons such as ricin and bot- 
ulinum toxins use products created by living organisms. 

Chemical weapons are typically described by the effects they 
have on victims. The major classes of chemical weapons are nerve 
agents, blood agents, vesicants, pulmonary agents, cytotoxic pro- 
teins, lachrymatory agents, and incapacitating agents. Nerve agents 
quickly break down neuron-transmitting synapses, resulting in the 
paralysis of major organs and quick death. Blood agents cause mas- 
sive internal bleeding or prevent cells from using oxygen, leading 
to anaerobic respiration, seizures, and death. Vesicants, also known 
as blistering agents, burn skin and respiratory systems, either of 
which can be fatal. Pulmonary agents suffocate victims by flooding 
the respiratory system. Cytotoxic agents prevent protein synthesis, 
leading to the failure of one or more organs. Lachrymatory agents 
cause immediate eye irritation or blindness, although the effects are 
deliberately temporary. Incapacitating agents, also temporary, cause 
effects similar to drug intoxication. 

The most important characteristics of an effective chemical 
weapon are its ability to be delivered accurately and its ability to 
persist as a danger to enemy troops. Throughout history, delivery 
methods for chemical weapons have evolved from simple disper- 
sion, often by releasing a gas into the wind, to artillery shells or 
missile warheads containing chemical agents and to aerodynamic 
dispersal from aircraft. Since World War II, binary chemical 
weapons have been developed that contain two substances that are 
harmless by themselves but when combined form a weapons grade 
chemical agent. 

Primitive chemical weapons were used as early as the Stone Age, 
when hunter-gatherer societies used poison-tipped weapons for 
hunting. Sources of poisons included animal venoms and vegetable 
toxins. Undoubtedly, poison-tipped weapons were also used in 
intertribal warfare. Ancient writings describe efforts to poison water 
systems to halt invading armies. Chinese texts from approximately 
1000 BC describe methods to create and disperse poisonous smoke 
in war. Ancient Spartan and Athenian armies both used chemical 
weapons by the fifth century BC. The Roman Army, however, 
considered the use of poisons abhorrent, and Roman jurists con- 
demned enemies for poisoning water supplies. With the dawn of 
the gunpowder era, besieging armies launched incendiary devices 
and poisonous projectiles into enemy fortifications. By the 19th 
century, inventors in Britain and the United States proposed the 
development of artillery shells containing toxic gasses. 

During World War! (1914-1918), more chemical weapons were 
used than during any other war in history. At the Second Battle of 
Ypres (April 22, 1915), German troops opened canisters of chlorine 
gas and waited for the wind to push the gas into Allied trenches. 
Soon both sides were using artillery shells to deliver chemical attacks, 
incorporating a wide variety of chemical agents. 
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Aisha Aminpour on November 22, 2006, shows the effects of the chemical bombing of her village of Bolhassan, Kurdestan, Iran, in 1987. Aminpour, then 
only two years old, ran from the site of the bombing in bare feet. The chemicals progressively disfigured her feet. Unable to walk, she suffers from deep 
blisters that never heal. (Carlos Cazalis/Corbis) 





Although they caused a great deal of panic and disruption on the 
battlefield and caused more than | million mostly nonlethal casu- 
alties in World War I, chemical weapons were never decisive by 
themselves. The chemical weapons of the period were relatively 
weak by modern standards, and no army of the time had developed 
nerve agents. Although early gas masks and other countermeasures 
were relatively primitive, they did neutralize the chemical effects 
to some degree. The Germans, under their artillery genius Colonel 
Georg Bruchmiiller, came the closest to achieving decisive break- 
throughs with chemical weapons during the 1918 offensives, but 
the German Army didn’t have the operational mobility to exploit 
the tactical advantage. 

During World War II (1939-1945), chemical weapons were 
used in a few isolated instances, although both the Axis and the 
Allies had developed large arsenals of extremely toxic agents. Both 
sides feared retaliation by the enemy, and neither chose to use its 
massive stockpiles of chemical weapons. 

In the Middle East, the first modern large-scale use of lethal 
chemical agents occurred during the Iran-Iraq War (1980-1988). 
Early in the war, Iraq dropped bombs containing mustard agent 
and tabun on Iranian troops, causing 100,000 casualties including 
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20,000 deaths. Iraq accused Iran of having used chemical weapons 
first, but the allegations were never confirmed by United Nations 
(UN) investigators. Near the end of the war, the Iraqi government 
used chemical weapons against rebellious Kurdish Iraqi citizens. 

During the Persian Gulf War (1991), Iraq was accused of launch- 
ing Scud missiles with chemical warheads against Israel, although 
no traces of chemical weapons were found. Iraq did not strike the 
attacking coalition forces with chemical weapons. One possibility 
is that the Iraqis feared that the coalition would retaliate with its 
own chemical weapons or perhaps even tactical nuclear weapons. 
A more likely possibility, however, is that the Iraqis never had the 
planning and coordination time necessary to employ chemical 
weapons. Virtually every successful use of chemical weapons in the 
20th century was in an offensive operation, where the attacker had 
the initiative and necessary time to plan and tightly control the use 
of such weapons and their effects. Being on the defensive from the 
start, the Iraqis never had that flexibility. 

Chemical weapons in the hands of terrorist groups pose a sig- 
nificant potential threat. On March 20, 1995, Aum Shinrikyo, a 
Japanese apocalyptic cult, released sarin gas on a Tokyo subway, 
killing 12 commuters and injuring more than 5,000. In 2002 the 
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Major Classes of Chemical Weapons 





Class Effects 


blistering agents 
blood agents 
cytotoxic agents 
incapacitating agents 


burn skin and respiratory system 


prevent protein synthesis 
produce effects similar to intoxication 


lachrymatory agents cause eye irritation or temporary blindness 
nerve agents break down neural synapses causing paralysis 
pulmonary agents cause suffocation 


cause internal bleeding, prevent oxygen uptake 


Severity Examples 


mild to severe Lewisite; mustard gas 

moderate to severe cyanogen chloride; hydrogen cyanide 
moderate to severe ricin 

mild to moderate Agent 15; KOLOKOL-1; LSD 

mild to moderate bromine; thiophene; xylyl bromide 
moderate to severe sarin; soman; tabun 

mild to severe chlorine; diphosgene; phosgene 





terrorist organization Al Qaeda released a videotape purportedly 
showing the deaths of dogs froma nerve agent. Al Qaeda has repeat- 
edly announced its intention to obtain chemical, biological, and 
nuclear weapons. 

There have been many attempts to prohibit the development 
and use of chemical weapons. In 1874 the Brussels Declaration out- 
lawed the use of poison in warfare. The 1900 Hague Conference 
banned projectiles carrying poisonous gasses, as did the Washing- 
ton Arms Conference Treaty of 1922 and the Geneva Protocol of 
1929. None of the prohibitions proved sufficient to eradicate chem- 
ical warfare, however. The most recent effort to eliminate chemical 
weapons was the multilateral Chemical Weapons Convention (CWC) 
of 1993. The CWC came into effect in 1997 and prohibited the pro- 
duction and use of chemical weapons. Numerous nations known 
to maintain or suspected of maintaining chemical weapons stock- 
piles refused to sign or abide by the treaty, including several in the 
Middle East. Egypt, Libya, and Syria, all known to possess chemical 
weapons, each refused to sign the CWC, although Libya acceded to 
the treaty in early 2004 and has vowed to dismantle its chemical 
weapons program. 

Israel, long suspected of having a sophisticated chemical weapons 
capability, signed the CWC but never ratified the agreement. Iran 
signed and ratified the CWC but refused to prove that it had de- 
stroyed known stockpiles of chemical weapons and does not allow 
international inspectors to examine its facilities. 

In future Middle Eastern conflicts, chemical weapons are far 
more likely to be used in terrorist attacks than in large-scale mili- 
tary operations. Chemical weapons are not easy to use. They are 
difficult and awkward to store, transport, and handle; their use 
requires detailed and expensive planning and lead times; once 
released their effects are difficult to predict and control; and one’s 
own troops require specialized equipment and extensive training 
to operate in a chemical environment. 
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China, People’s Republic of, 

Middle East Policy 

The policy of the People’s Republic of China’s (PRC) toward the 
Middle East has gradually evolved from passivity to activism. This 
evolution can be divided into three phases. The PRC’s birth in Octo- 
ber 1949 marked the beginning of the first phase. Chinese general 
policy toward the Middle East was one of preliminary exploration. 
Because the majority of Middle Eastern nations still recognized the 
Nationalist regime on Taiwan (the Republic of China) and were 
under American influence, the PRC resorted to people-to-people 
contact in socioeconomic areas with a view toward enhancing Mid- 
dle Eastern understanding of the PRC. This, Chinese leaders hoped, 
would facilitate the establishment of formal diplomatic relation- 
ships in the future. 

The Afro-Asian Conference held in Bandung, Indonesia, in April 
1955 began the second phase of the PRC’s relations with the Middle 
East. Through participation in the Bandung Conference, the PRC 
showed its determination to establish leadership in the developing 
world, independent of the Soviet Union. At the conference, PRC 
premier Zhou Enlai presented the “Five Principles of Peaceful Co- 
existence” on which future Sino—Middle Eastern relationships would 
be based. Zhou advocated mutual respect of sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity, mutual nonaggression and noninterference, mutual 
beneficial cooperation on an equal basis, and peaceful coexistence. 
Moreover, he endorsed the ideas of nonalignment and persistent 
resistance to Western imperialism and colonialism. These principles 
impressed the leaders of nations in the developing world, which 
began to look upon the PRC as the champion of sovereignty and 
independence against increasing U.S.-Soviet influence in the world. 

In May 1956 Egypt became the first Arab nation to accord diplo- 
matic recognition to the PRC by rejecting Taiwan. (This action led 
the United States to remove its financial support for the Aswan High 
Dam project, which in turn triggered the Suez Crisis of 1956.) The 
Egyptian initiative was followed by others throughout the 1950s, a 
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trend intensified by the PRC’s moral support to Arab resistance 
against Western imperialists, exemplified by the 1956 Suez Canal 
Crisis and the Anglo-American interventions in Lebanon and Jordan. 

The PRC’s ideological interest in the Middle East became in- 
creasingly important throughout the 1960s and the 1970s, when the 
Sino-Soviet split became an established fact and the PRC was pre- 
occupied with its highly ideological and dogmatic decade-long Cul- 
tural Revolution (1966-1976) at home. By strictly adhering to the 
Bandung spirit, the PRC’s diplomatic role was confined to frequent 
high-level official exchanges of visits and opinions and also to pub- 
lic support and endorsement of such Arab causes as the first Non- 
Alignment Movement summits and the Baghdad Pact, also known 
as the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO). In both these instances, 
the PRC refrained from participation and left its policy trajectory to 
Middle Easterners. 

On the Israeli question the PRC took a cautious stance. While 
the PRC explicitly stated that it would adopt a pro-Palestinian 
stance in the recovery of lost territory, it refused to guarantee the 
Arab world that it would not maintain relations with Israel. What 
the PRC could offer were mere proposals for a peaceful solution to 
the Palestinian-Israeli conflict. Yet this position was clarified in the 
early 1970s when Sino-Soviet relations reached their nadir and the 
PRC was admitted to the United Nations. During the oil crisis of 
1973-1974 in the aftermath of the Yom Kippur War, the PRC openly 
condemned Israeli expansionism, thereby boosting its image in 
the Arab world and foreshadowing growing ties to the region in the 
coming decades. 

Having recovered from the disastrous Cultural Revolution and 
beginning diplomatic normalization with the West by 1979, the 
PRC embarked on economic modernization, which accompanied a 
certain degree of ideological and political liberalization in the name 
of socialism with Chinese characteristics. Chinese interests in the 
Middle East became more diverse, marking the third phase of rela- 
tions that were characterized by activism and pluralism. 

In the third phase, economic interests took top priority. The 
period from 1979 to 1992 began a second wave of Chinese diplo- 
matic efforts in establishing formal relationships with Middle East- 
ern countries (the first having occurred in 1956). In 1990 a formal 
relationship was created with Saudi Arabia, and in 1992 a formal 
relationship was created with Israel. Chinese economic interests 
were twofold: the extraction of oil and natural gas from the Middle 
East, which had become far more important to Chinese economic 
prosperity, and arms sales, namely the importation of U.S.-made 
weapons and technology from Israel and arms exports to Iran. 

Given the growing economic ties with the Middle East, the ide- 
ological appeal of the PRC’s diplomacy gave way to a highly prag- 
matic and cautious policy. On Arab-Israeli issues throughout the 
1990s, the PRC gradually retreated from its previous overt support 
of Palestine. Instead, it positioned itself as an ardent supporter of 
a peaceful, enduring settlement and a promoter of stability in the 
Middle East. It has become clear in recent years that economic 
considerations have become paramount, while ideology has only a 
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small role in shaping Chinese policy toward the Middle East. Proof 
of this may be seen in the Chinese importation of oil from Sudan 
and the export of Chinese weapons to that nation. 

Law YUK-FUN 
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Chinese Farm, Battle of the 
Start Date: October 14, 1973 
End Date: October 18, 1973 


Pivotal battle on the Egyptian Front during the Arab-Israeli Yom 
Kippur War of 1973. The battle was fought to secure the gap be- 
tween the Egyptian Second and Third Armies and the crossing site 
over the Suez Canal used by the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) during 
Operation GAZELLE (October 18-23). The incorrectly named Chi- 
nese Farm was a failed experimental station that had been run by a 
Japanese agricultural assistance mission to Egypt. Israeli soldiers 
mistook the Japanese lettering on signs and building walls for Chi- 
nese. The farm dominated the intersection of two critical roads 
through the Sinai. The Lexicon Road was the main route parallel to 
the canal, running roughly north and south from the Great Bitter 
Lake to Lake Timsah. The Tirtur Road ran roughly east and west, 
from the canal back into the interior of the Sinai, and was a main 
axis of advance for the IDF. The two roads crossed just north of the 
Great Bitter Lake and just south of Chinese Farm. 

Following the surprise Egyptian crossing of the Suez Canal on 
October 6, the IDF committed two hastily mobilized reserve divi- 
sions: the 162nd Reserve Armored Division under Major General 
Avraham Adan and the 143rd Reserve Armored Division under 
Major General Ariel Sharon, recently retired from the IDF and 
called back for the mobilization. Sharon from the start pushed his 
forces toward the enemy, and he had to be restrained constantly by 
the commander of the IDF Southern Command, Major General 
Shmuel Gonen. Sharon’s last assignment before retiring only months 
earlier had been commanding general of Southern Command, and 
there was constant friction between the two generals. 

As early as October 9, reconnaissance elements from Sharon’s 
14th Armored Brigade, commanded by Colonel Amnon Reshef, 
penetrated to the Chinese Farm sector and discovered a gap between 
the two Egyptian armies. Sharon continued to push for permission 
to cross the canal and exploit the gap. On October 10, former IDF 
chief of staff Lieutenant General Chaim Bar-Lev was brought out of 
retirement and made an adviser to Gonen, effectively superseding 
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Former Israel Defense Forces (IDF) chief of staff General Chaim Bar-Lev (center left) confers with General Ariel Sharon (with bandage) on October 17, 
1973, during the Battle of Chinese Farm in the Sinai during the Yom Kippur War. (Yossi Greenberg/Israeli Government Press Office) 





the latter in command. Apparently the real reason for the change in 
command was to keep Sharon under control. Although many in the 
IDF and the Israeli government considered Sharon to be a loose 
cannon, all recognized that they desperately needed his fighting 
abilities at this point in the war. 

On October 14, Egyptian forces on the east bank of the canal 
launched a major offensive along a 100-mile front. More than 1,000 
Egyptian tanks faced 750 Israeli tanks. But the Egyptians commit- 
ted the fatal mistake of moving out beyond the protective umbrella 
of their relatively immobile surface-to-air missile (SAM) batteries, 
becoming easy prey for the Israeli Air Force. In the ensuing combat, 
the Egyptians lost more than 250 tanks and hundreds of men. The 
IDF lost only 25 tanks. 

Driving along the Tirtur Road and just south of Chinese Farm, 
Sharon reached the canal on the night of October 15. He established 
a bridgehead with his 247th Reserve Paratroop Brigade, under 
Colonel Dani Matt. Meanwhile, major elements of the Egyptian 16th 
Mechanized Division under Brigadier General Fuad Aziz Ghali and 
the 21st Armored Division under Brigadier General Ibrahim Urabi 
reached Chinese Farm and dug in. Both divisions had been badly 
mauled in the fighting on October 14 but still had significant remain- 
ing combat power. Initially unaware of the size of the Egyptian force 
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at Chinese Farm, Sharon sent a company of the 14th Armored 
Brigade’s 40th Armored Battalion to secure the crossroads and 
clear the area. The IDF company was decimated, and the Egyptians 
closed the corridor behind Sharon. 

On the night of October 15, the remainder of the 40th Armored 
Battalion and a paratroop unit designated Force Shmulik resumed 
the attack on Chinese Farm, where they encountered withering 
interlocking fire from Egyptian armored vehicles dug into the 
farm’s old irrigation ditches. By morning the Israelis held the cross- 
roads but still had not taken Chinese Farm. The 14th Armored 
Brigade lost 60 tanks and more than 120 men in the fighting up to 
this point. 

Although cut off, Sharon continued to push to be allowed to 
exploit his crossing, while the IDF high command insisted that Chi- 
nese Farm first be cleared. Leaving one battalion to hold the line 
west of Chinese Farm, Sharon nonetheless disengaged the remain- 
der of the 14th Armored Brigade and started to cross the canal in 
force. By early on October 16 Sharon had managed to get 27 tanks 
and 7 armored personnel carriers (APCs) across the waterway on 
improvised rafts. Adan, meanwhile, pushed forward with his divi- 
sion to break through the corridor and move up a pontoon bridge. 
He also committed one battalion from the 35th Paratroop Brigade 
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to clear Chinese Farm. This battalion, under Lieutenant Colonel 
Amir Jaffe, battled for more than 14 hours, suffering 40 dead and 
80 wounded, but the Egyptians still held the farm. 

Ignoring IDF high command orders, Sharon continued to focus 
on exploiting his crossing, moving his headquarters to the west 
bank of the canal. Adan managed to reach the canal with the bridge 
on October 17. Finally, after Sharon and Adan clashed sharply over 
who had the responsibility to take Chinese Farm, Sharon redirected 
the 14th Armored Brigade to clear out the Egyptians once and for 
all. At the same time, the Egyptians made one final effort to close 
the corridor again, pushing from the north with the 16th and 21st 
Divisions and from the south with the Third Army’s 25th Inde- 
pendent Armored Brigade. Sharon and Adan concentrated three 
armored brigades against the Egyptians. After a day and a half of 
savage fighting, the Egyptians had lost another 250 tanks. 

Chinese Farm finally fell on October 18. By that time, Adan’s 
division had two brigades on the west side of the canal. The Israelis 
expanded the bridgehead as the 146th Reserved Armored Division 
under Brigadier General Kalman Magen started to cross behind 
Adan. By October 19 the Israelis had about 350 tanks across. They 
broke out the next day, with Adan’s division heading south toward 
the port of Suez, Magen’s division following behind that of Adan, 
and Sharon’s division heading north toward Ismailia. Within days 
the 63,000 soldiers of the Egyptian Third Army, commanded by 
Major General Muhammad Abd al-Munim Wasil, were completely 
cut off. 

Davip T. ZABECKI 
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Church of the Holy Sepulcher 
Significant Christian holy site in Jerusalem. The Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher (or Sepulchre), also known as the Church of the 
Resurrection, is located in the northwest quarter of the Old City of 
Jerusalem. The church sits atop the site believed since the third cen- 
tury AD to be that of Jesus Christ’s crucifixion, Golgotha (the place 
of the skull) also known as the Hill of Calvary, and the tomb out of 
which Jesus arose. There is no record of veneration of this site dur- 
ing the first three centuries of the early Christian church. Nineteenth- 
century British general Charles George Gordon argued for a different 
site near the Nablus Gate, a site known today as Gordon’s Golgotha 
and the Garden Tomb. 

The Via Dolorosa (Italian for “Trail of Tears”) is a street in the 
Old City of Jerusalem that is the alleged path trod by Jesus. On this 
route he carried his cross to Golgotha. It is divided by the Roman 
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Catholic and Lutheran Churches into the 14 Stations of the Cross 
that pilgrims follow to remember Jesus’s steps toward his death. 
The final five stations, the last being the placing of Jesus’s body in 
the tomb, are contained within the walls of the Church. 

Constantine I (the Great), the first Christian Roman emperor, 
had the church site excavated in 325-326 following the First Council 
of Nicaea (325) and directed Bishop (Saint) Makarios (Macarius) 
of Jerusalem, also the builder of the Church of the Nativity in Beth- 
lehem, to construct a church there. The church was completed in 
335 CE and blended three churches encompassing three different 
holy sites. These were the basilica (Martyrium), an enclosed colon- 
naded atrium (Triportico) built around an excavated Golgotha, and 
arotunda called the Anastasis (Resurrection) covering a cave iden- 
tified by St. Helena (248-328), the mother of Constantine I, and 
Bishop Makarios as the site of Jesus’s burial and resurrection. The 
original church building was burned by the Persians under Khosrau 
II in 614 and was rebuilt by Modestus, abbot of the monastery of 
Theodosius, during 616-626. Emperor Heraclius restored the True 
Cross to the Church in 630. On October 18, 1009, the rebuilt church 
was leveled to the ground by the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim. Although 
some in Christendom (Raoul Glaber, for example) blamed the Jews 
in part for the actions of the caliph, the destruction of the Church 
helped spur the First Crusade (1095-1099). 

In 1048 the Fatimid caliph allowed Byzantine emperor Constan- 
tine IX Monomachos to construct a series of small chapels on the 
site. The site was subsequently captured on July 15, 1099, during 
the First Crusade. The importance of the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher to Christendom is clearly seen in the choice of Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, the first Crusader monarch of Jerusalem, as protector and 
defender of the Holy Sepulcher, a position above that of king. The 
Crusaders added a bell tower when they reunified the three holy 
sites under one building in the mid-12th century. This new church 
housed the Crusader kingdom’s scriptorium and served as the seat 
of the first Latin Patriarchs. 

The church came under the control of the Muslim general Sal- 
adin (Salah al-Din al-Ayyubi) when he captured Jerusalem in 1187. 
The treaty ending the Third Crusade (1189-1192) permitted Chris- 
tian pilgrimages to visit the site, and it again came under Christian 
control as the consequence of a treaty negotiated by Holy Roman 
emperor Frederick I] on March 18, 1229. Khwarezmian Turk forces 
took the city back from the Ayyubids in 1244, and it eventually came 
under the authority of the Ottoman Empire until its collapse at the 
end of World War I. The church was then placed under British 
authority with the League of Nations’ Mandate of Palestine that 
ended in 1948 with the declaration of the State of Israel. The Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher remained under Jordanian authority until the 
Israelis captured the Old City of Jerusalem in the June 1967 Six-Day 
War. 

The church building has undergone periodic restorations and 
improvements over the centuries. It was renovated by Franciscan 
friars in 1555, and the sections damaged by a 1808 fire were rebuilt 
during 1809-1810 as the Ottoman Baroque style structure that 
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The Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem. It sits atop the site believed since the third century AD to be that of Jesus Christ’s crucifixion. (Corel) 





remains into the 21st century. The current dome was added in 1870 
and was restored during 1994-1997. Although some restorations 
began in 1959, others such as portions of the exterior held in place 
by iron scaffolding installed by the British in 1947 remain undone. 
This is a reflection of centuries-old disagreements on the admin- 
istration of the building by its primary custodians, the Greek Ortho- 
dox, the Armenian Apostolic, and Roman Catholic Churches. The 
building was first divided among the various churches in 1767 with 
a status quo document signed in 1852 making the divisions perma- 
nent and assigning lesser custodial responsibilities to the Coptic 
Orthodox, the Ethiopian Orthodox, and the Syriac Orthodox 
Churches that also share the building. Disagreements among all 
of the custodians continue into the 21st century despite this status 
quo document. 

The main entrance to the church is a single door in the south 
transept controlled by the Nuseibeh and Joudeh families, two neu- 
tral neighboring Muslim families given this responsibility by Sal- 
adin in 1192. The door is unlocked on a rotating schedule agreed 
upon by the various religious communities. Common areas of wor- 
ship within the building are used on an agreed-upon schedule. The 
building also serves as the headquarters of the Orthodox patriarch 
of Jerusalem and the Catholic archpriest of the Basilica of the Holy 
Sepulcher. 

RicHARD Epwarps 
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Church of the Nativity 


Sacred Christian and Muslim shrine located near Bethlehem. The 
Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem (the House of Bread) is located 
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Main altar of the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem, Israel. (Corel) 





in Manger Square six miles from Jerusalem. It is the traditional site 
of the birthplace of Jesus and is sacred to Christians, who revere 
Jesus as the son of God, and Muslims, who revere Jesus as a prophet. 
It is the second major holy site for Christendom in the Middle East 
and was built by St. Helena (AD 248-328), the mother of Constan- 
tine I (the Great), on the site identified by St. Justin Martyr (a second- 
century Christian apologist). The church is administered by the 
Greek, Roman, and Armenian Churches, although Bethlehem has 
been under control of the Palestinian Authority (PA) since 1995, at 
which time Israeli troops were withdrawn from the area. 

The original building was constructed by Bishop (Saint) Makar- 
ios (Macarius) of Jerusalem, also the builder of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem, following the First Council of Nicaea 
in 325. This structure was destroyed in the Samaritan Revolt of 529. 
The primary access to the current structure, little changed from 
when it was built during the reign of Emperor Justinian (527-565), 
is through the Door of Humility, a low door that requires that one 
bend in order to enter. The door itself may be a later addition in- 
stalled by the Ottomans to prevent horses from entering the basil- 
ica. The Church of the Nativity is the only significant church in the 
Holy Land that has survived intact from the early Christian era. 

The church compound of approximately 13,000 square feet 
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houses two churches, a crypt, and the Grotto of the Nativity. The 
High Altar stands above the Grotto (an underground cave) and is 
largely Armenian in design. The Grotto contains what is claimed 
to be the original manger in which Jesus lay after his birth. The 
believed site of the birth is marked by a hole in the center of a 14- 
point silver star ona marble stone surrounded by silver lamps. This 
star was stolen in 1847, and its theft played a key role in the crisis 
over which government or governments had authority of the Holy 
Places that led to the Crimean War (1854-1856). 

On April 2, 2002, some 200 Palestinians (including 50 militants) 
fleeing the Israel Defense Forces’ (IDF) Operation DEFENSIVE SHIELD 
(March-April 2002) in the West Bank seized the church and took 
150 civilian and clerical hostages after the IDF surrounded Bethle- 
hem on April 1. The IDF laid siege to the compound, and during this 
siege a fire erupted on the top floor on May 1 but did little perma- 
nent damage. The cause of the fire remains in dispute. The Pales- 
tinians claim that an IDF flare caused the blaze, but the Israelis 
assert that the Palestinians set the fire on purpose. Israeli snipers 
killed 7 of the armed militants. Another 40 people were wounded 
during the siege, and 95 people were released one by one during the 
crisis. No Israelis died in the engagement, and the IDF claimed that 
more than 40 explosive devices were found once the church com- 
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pound had been vacated. The siege ended on May 10 witha settled 
negotiated by the European Union (EU) whereby 13 militants were 
deported to Cyprus and 26 were transferred to the Gaza Strip. 

The present-day condition of the church is far from ideal. The 
main roof, last replaced in the 19th century, is in a poor state of 
repair, allowing moisture and rainwater to seep into the sanctuary. 
This problem not only endangers the paintings and mosaics in the 
church but also poses a fire hazard should water come into contact 
with electrical wiring. The small size of the doorways and limited 
access to them create a constant concern that a fire or other catas- 
trophe could trap churchgoers and pilgrims in the building. 

There are also several important chapels surrounding the Church 
of the Nativity and its immediate environs. They include the Chapel 
of the Innocents, which memorializes the deaths of the children 
ordered by Herod, and the Chapel of St. Jerome, where St. Jerome, 
the bishop of Bethlehem, first translated the Old Testament into 
Latin. Another significant chapel is that of St. Joseph, where an 
angel appeared to Joseph, the husband of the Virgin Mary and the 
earthly father of Jesus, and told him to flee to Egypt for safety. 
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Churchill, Sir Winston 
Born: November 30, 1874 
Died: January 24, 1965 


British soldier, author, statesman, and prime minister (1940-1945 
and 1951-1955). Winston Leonard Spencer Churchill was born on 
November 30, 1874, at Blenheim Palace, Oxfordshire, England. He 
was the grandson of the seventh duke of Marlborough and grew 
up with all the privileges of a scion of the Victorian elite. In 1893 
Churchill entered the Royal Military College at Sandhurst. After 
graduation he spent several years traveling to the imperial periph- 
ery, such as Afghanistan and the Sudan, acting in the capacity of 
war correspondent as well as soldier. In 1899 he was taken prisoner 
by the Boers during the war in South Africa but made a daring and 
much-publicized escape. This notoriety allowed him to secure a 
seat as a Conservative member of Parliament in 1900. 
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Winston Churchill, British politician, author, and prime minister (1940- 
1945 and 1951-1955). (Library of Congress) 


In 1904 Churchill abandoned the Tory Party because of a row 
over tariff reform. Two years later, when the Liberals entered 
power, he joined their government as undersecretary of state for 
the colonies. He was subsequently promoted to a series of more 
senior offices, including in 1910 home secretary and the following 
year first lord of the Admiralty. 

As first lord of the Admiralty, Churchill helped prepare the Royal 
Navy for the test of war in August 1914. He became enticed by the 
prospect of forcing the Dardanelles and sending a fleet to Constan- 
tinople to drive the Ottoman Empire from the war. This was the gen- 
esis of the ill-fated 1915 Gallipoli Campaign that led to his downfall. 
Churchill became the scapegoat for its failure and resigned his post 
to take up command ofa western front infantry battalion. In May 
1916 he returned to London as a civilian to begin an impassioned 
series of speeches and newspaper articles criticizing the govern- 
ment’s conduct of the war. The following July, Prime Minister 
David Lloyd George offered him the post of minister of munitions. 
It was not a cabinet position, but Churchill made the most of his 
opportunity by dramatically reorganizing Britain’s industrial war 
effort. By the time of the armistice, Churchill’s successful tenure 
had largely rehabilitated his reputation. 

In 1919 Lloyd George appointed Churchill joint minister of war 
and air. But in 1922 the wartime coalition fell, and Churchill lost his 
seat in Parliament. Seeing that the Liberal Party was in decline, in 
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1924 he again allied with the Conservatives. In November 1924 he 
became Tory prime minister Stanley Baldwin’s chancellor of the 
exchequer and held that post for five years. 

By the early 1930s Churchill’s career was at its nadir, and he 
might easily have retired from politics had it not been for the rise to 
power in Germany of Adolf Hitler. Churchill became the spokesman 
of those Parliament members who opposed the diplomatic efforts 
of Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain, who pursued an appease- 
ment policy toward Hitler. 

When war began, within hours Churchill was back in charge of 
the Royal Navy. Just as in 1914, however, he was soon frustrated by 
inactivity. As a way of breaking the deadlock he promoted the idea 
of mining Norwegian coastal waters, through which Swedish ore 
was shipped to Germany during the winter months. This legally 
dubious proposal was preempted by Hitler on April 9, 1940, when 
German forces marched into Denmark and Norway. The Franco- 
British reaction was a clumsy expedition that resulted ina series of 
humiliating defeats. 

The Norwegian fiasco led to Chamberlain’s departure, and on 
May 10, 1940, the same day that German forces began their offen- 
sive against France and the Low Countries, King George VI offered 
Churchill the opportunity to form a government. Throughout the 
summer of 1940, Prime Minister Churchill oversaw the successful 
defense of the United Kingdom’s airspace against the attacks of the 
German Luftwaffe. It was during these critical months that he made 
his most famous wartime speeches. Once the United States entered 
the war in December 1941, much of Churchill’s time was spent in 
transatlantic diplomacy, during which time he established a close 
relationship with U.S. president Franklin Roosevelt. During the 
first two years of the Anglo-American alliance, Churchill was able 
to engineer many ofits key decisions. But after the November 1943 
Tehran Conference among Churchill, Roosevelt, and Soviet leader 
Joseph Stalin, Churchill found himself more and more sidelined. 

Toward other areas of the world, Churchill held beliefs that 
sometimes ran contrary to popular opinion or Conservative dogma. 
Such was certainly the case in his approach to the Middle East. He 
was a self-proclaimed, lifelong Zionist and seemed to have a quasi- 
mystical belief in the destiny of the Jewish people. 

Asabackbencher in 1939, Churchill had sharply condemned the 
government White Paper that placed a fixed ceiling on the number 
of Jewish immigrants allowed into Palestine. In 1944, at a meeting 
with Zionist leader Dr. Chaim Weizmann, Churchill expressed his 
long-term desire that the territory should become a Jewish home- 
land, although he also held vague hopes that a lasting settlement 
might be reached between Jews and Arabs through some kind of 
regional federation with the Saudi princes. However, with the Labor 
Party’s victory at the polls in the July 1945 elections and his depar- 
ture as prime minister, Churchill lost the opportunity to shape the 
postwar settlement in the Middle East, and he was a spectator 
throughout the dramatic events that witnessed the creation of Israel 
three years later. 
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Many expected Churchill to retire gracefully from politics. But 
aman of such restless energy found it impossible to willingly with- 
draw from the public scene, and he remained in the Commons as 
leader of the Opposition. Churchill did not figure prominently in 
the Clement Attlee administration, however, deferring many of 
his leadership duties to younger men as he instead spent his time 
writing and traveling. The blockbuster success of his six-volume 
history The Second World War, published between 1948 and 1954, 
brought him financial security and, in 1953, the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. 

While in Opposition, Churchill did attack Attlee’s policies in 
Palestine, although not always with a clear statement of what he 
would have done himself given the opportunity. While condemning 
terrorist activity against British security forces in the region, Churchill 
never disguised where his sympathies lay. Thus, when Israeli state- 
hood was proclaimed in May 1948, the Conservative leader urged 
the Labour government to immediately recognize the new nation, 
which put him at odds with many members of his own party. 

In October 1951 the Attlee government was defeated, and 
Churchill returned to 10 Downing Street. His second tenure as 
British prime minister was a pale imitation of his earlier triumphs. 
Nowalmost deafand with a failing memory, he was often incapable 
of performing the duties of office. By the time he had returned to 
power, the focus of British attention in the Middle East had shifted 
to Egypt and the troubled Suez Canal Zone. Churchill’s essentially 
Victorian and condescending attitude toward Egypt and its people 
did not help his understanding of the rapidly changing situation 
there. Indeed, Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden had great difficulty 
in persuading the prime minister that the lifetime of the British 
military presence in the Middle East was coming to a close. 

Churchill grudgingly accepted the eventual withdrawal of the 
Canal Zone garrison in 1954, but he was angered by President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser’s continued refusal to allow Israel-bound ves- 
sels to use the waterway and quietly hoped for some kind of Anglo- 
American initiative to depose the Soviet-backed leader. 

Churchill’s interest in Israel continued throughout his second 
premiership. At one point he even seriously proposed inviting that 
country to join the British Commonwealth. The climactic events of 
the 1956 Anglo-Egyptian standoff over Suez did not take place until 
Churchill had resigned, although he expressed public and private 
support for the government’s actions and was disappointed by Pres- 
ident Dwight D. Eisenhower’s demands that the British and French 
withdraw. 

Meanwhile, Churchill continued to maintain quixotic notions 
that he would be able to end or at least mitigate the ongoing Cold 
War, particularly after Stalin’s death in 1953. The prime minister’s 
visions were, for the most part, politely ignored. Finally, on April 5, 
1955, Churchill bowed to the inevitable and tendered his resigna- 
tion. He retained his seat in the Commons for another nine years, 
however. Churchill died in London on January 24, 1965. 

ALAN ALLPORT 
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Climate of the Middle East 


The climate of the Middle East is surprisingly variable. This runs 
contrary to the popular perception abroad that the region is a uni- 
formly hot and dry desert environment. The Middle East is a region 
of great temperature extremes and considerable variances in pre- 
cipitation. Nevertheless, a good deal of the Middle East is known 
for its blazing hot summers and great dust storms that can reduce 
visibility to less than one-quarter of a mile, making land travel dif- 
ficult at best and air travel impossible. Except in mountainous 
regions and on high plains, the region’s winters range from cooland 
rainy to mild and relatively dry. 

Syria’s climate is mostly characterized as that of a desert. There 
are three principal climate zones in Syria, however. They include a 
somewhat humid Mediterranean-style climate in the west, a semi- 
arid central steppe, and a torrid desert environment in the east and 
southeast. The coastal climate experiences mild, rainy winters from 
December to February and hot, relatively dry summers. Because 
of the elevation, the highlands experience cold winters punctuated 
by occasional snow. Sometimes this weather affects areas as far 
south and west as Damascus. The eastern deserts receive 10 inches 
or less of rainfall a year and are characterized by hot summers with 
temperatures as high as 120 degrees. High winds blowing from 
the south (from Arabia) can create dust storms, particularly in the 
desert. 

The climate of Jordan, like that of Syria, is largely desert. In the 
west, a rainy season from November to April brings most of an 
entire year’s rainfall. Aside from that the area is very dry. Jordan’s 
summers are quite hot, with average high temperatures over 100 
degrees, higher still in the desert. The winters are moderately cool 
with snow occasionally at higher elevations. In the late spring and 
early fall, the country is subject to periodic hot, dry winds from the 
south-southeast, which can drive relative humidity to 10 percent or 
less. These winds sometimes produce dust and sand storms that 
can greatly impede transportation, pose health dangers, and force 
vehicles to halt. 
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Border region between Lebanon and Israel, including farmlands and 
snow-topped Mt. Hermon. (iStockPhoto.com) 





The Egyptian climate is characteristic of a true desert environ- 
ment. There are two seasons: a hot, dry summer from May to 
October and a moderate, slightly wet winter from December to 
March. Most of the country’s rain falls along and close to the north- 
ern coast, and owing to the moderating influence of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, the northern part of Egypt is slightly cooler. For this 
reason, Alexandria on the Mediterranean coast is a popular tourist 
destination, particularly in the summer months. There are, how- 
ever, some variations. In the Delta and North Nile Valley, occasional 
winter cold snaps can bring light frosts and even small amounts of 
snowfall. In the south, near Aswan, there are great temperature 
fluctuations in the summer. High temperatures can be as high as 
126 degrees or better during the day and then dip as low as 48-50 
degrees at night. Sometimes between mid-March through May howl- 
ing dust storms occur, precipitated by southerly winds that can reach 
90 miles per hour and wreak havoc. These dust storms are known 
as the sirocco by Europeans and the khamsin by the Egyptians. 

Saudi Arabia has a dry, hot, harsh climate characterized by 
great temperature extremes. Except for the Asir Province, which 
is subject to monsoons from the Indian Ocean region and is more 
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temperate, and the sometimes humid conditions of the coast of the 
Hejaz, the nation’s climate is all desert. The desert areas experience 
dry, cloudless summers with high temperatures of 120 degrees and 
higher. Temperatures of 125-130 degrees are not uncommon. Dur- 
ing times of drought, which are not that infrequent, the southern 
two-thirds of Saudi Arabia can go for two years or more without 
measurable rainfall. In the late spring and summer, strong winds 
often create choking sand and dust storms. 

The climate of Iraq is similar to that of the southwestern United 
States. It is mostly a semiarid desert that experiences hot, dry sum- 
mers and mild to cool winters with periodic rainfall. The mountain- 
ous regions along the Iranian and Turkish borders have cold 
winters with periodic heavy snowfalls. The great majority of Iraq’s 
precipitation comes in the winter (December to April), while the 
northern areas receive more rainfall over a slightly longer time 
span. From June to September, winds from the north and northwest 
can whip up heavy dust storms (called shamal by Iraqis) that cause 
plummeting humidity and decreased visibilities. As in the Amer- 
ican Southwest, the southern two-thirds of Iraq is prone to flash 
flooding. 

Iran’s climate may be the most varied of all the major nations in 
the Middle East. It has arid and semiarid climate zones and even a 
subtropical climate along the Caspian Sea coast. In the northwest, 
summers are hot and dry, the autumn and spring are mild, and the 
winters are cold and frequently snowy. Most of the country’s rain- 
fall occurs from October to April, with the most falling near the 
coast. In the south, particularly near the Persian Gulf, average sum- 
mer high temperatures are 112 degrees. Tehran, shielded by the 
Alborz Mountains, is more temperate, with average summer high 
temperatures of 96 degrees. 

Lebanon enjoys a fairly typical Mediterranean climate, with hot, 
sunny summers and mild, wet winters. Along the coast, which is 
warm and humid, there is rain but not snow. Heavy snow falls in 
Lebanon’s mountain areas in the winter. Lebanon’s climate may be 
the most moderate of the Middle East countries owing to its small 
size and proximity to the coast. Rainfall is greatest from December 
to April. 

The climate of Israel is moderately temperate. It features very 
hot and dry summers in the southern and western deserts. Else- 
where, the climate is similar to that of Lebanon, with long, dry, 
hot summers and short, rainy, cool winters. Seventy percent of 
the nation’s rain occurs from November to April, with rainfall 
slackening the farther south one goes. Only about one-third of the 
small country is capable of agricultural pursuits that do not require 
heavy irrigation. In the winter, light snow is not uncommon at 
higher elevations. 

Despite the many variations in the region’s climate, almost all 
of the Middle East nations feature extremely hot summers and dust 
and sand storms. From a military perspective, the region can be 
daunting for troops as well as equipment. The searing heat of the 
summers is dangerous for troops, who can quickly succumb to heat 
exhaustion, heat stroke, and dehydration. For this reason, military 
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action in the dead of summer is avoided, particularly on the Arabian 
Peninsula. The heat can also take a heavy toll on equipment, espe- 
cially trucks, armored personnel carriers, and tanks. 

Another perilous weather phenomenon is the region’s frequent 
dust and sand storms. Greatly reduced visibilities can ground air- 
craft and reduce visibilities to a quarter of a mile or less. Moving a 
large number of troops in the midst of one of these storms is ill- 
advised. Airborne sand and dust can also foul the engines of ground 
vehicles as well as aircraft. The perils of operating in such condi- 
tions were graphically illustrated in April 1980 when President 
Jimmy Carter’s administration attempted to mount a clandestine 
rescue of American embassy workers being held in Tehran, Iran. 
On their way toward Tehran, two of eight RH-53 U.S. helicopters 
broke down in a sand storm. A third was damaged on landing, but 
when it attempted to take off after surveying the damage to the 
downed choppers, it clipped a U.S. Air Force C-130 transport air- 
plane. The helicopter went down, resulting in the deaths of eight U.S. 
servicemen. The debacle was a major embarrassment for Carter. 

The failed hostage mission serves as a stark example of the 
inherent dangers of military operations in the often inhospitable 
climate of the Middle East. And the lack of rainfall throughout much 
of the region may well serve as the flashpoint for a future Middle 
East conflict as nations there scramble for precious water supplies. 

Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Geography of the Middle East 
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Clinton, William Jefferson 
Born: August 19, 1946 


American politician and president of the United States (1993- 
2001). William “Bill” Jefferson Clinton was born William Blythe 
in Hope, Arkansas, on August 19, 1946. His early life was charac- 
terized by hardships and struggles that formed his character and 
attitudes throughout his public life. His biological father, William 
Blythe III, was killed in an automobile accident prior to his son’s 
birth, and young Blythe was raised by his mother, Virginia Kelley. 
His mother’s marriage to Roger Clinton prompted William’s adop- 
tion and changing ofhis name to William Clinton just prior to starting 
secondary school. 

Clinton was a bright and astute student who hoped to pursue 
a medical career until he met President John F. Kennedy ona Boys’ 
Nation trip to Washington, D.C. This experience led Clinton to focus 
his future career aspirations on public service and politics. Ken- 
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Bill Clinton, American politician and president of the United States 
(1993-2001), shown in 1992. (Library of Congress) 





nedy’s charisma and his liberal outlook on the place of the national 
government in the lives of the American people molded Clinton’s 
own political outlook. 

Clinton received an academic scholarship to attend Georgetown 
University in Washington, D.C., where he earned a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree in international affairs. During his time at Georgetown 
he spent a year assisting Arkansas senator J. William Fulbright. 
Clinton’s credentials as a progressive Democrat and social liberal 
were further developed under the tutelage of this prominent sena- 
tor. In 1968 as the United States was being transformed by social 
changes and wracked by protests against the Vietnam War, Clinton 
was selected as a Rhodes Scholar. He spent 1968 to 1970 studying 
at Oxford University. On his return to the United States, he enrolled 
in the Yale University School of Law. 

While studying at Yale, Clinton met his future wife Hillary Rod- 
ham, who shared many of the liberal and progressive ideas that 
would become the hallmark of Clinton’s political career. They were 
married in 1975. 

Clinton’s initial foray into national politics occurred shortly 
after receiving his law degree. In 1974 he was defeated in a congres- 
sional race for Arkansas’s Third District. After a brief career as a 
professor at the University of Arkansas (1974-1976), he was named 
state attorney general and was elected governor in 1978, at age 32 
the youngest governor in the nation. In 1980 he suffered a humili- 
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ating reelection defeat, caused by widespread opposition to an 
automobile licensing tax. Clinton’s resiliency and commitment 
were apparent when he successfully regained the Arkansas gover- 
norship in 1982, a post he held until his election as president in 
1992. 

In the summer of 1992, Clinton secured the Democratic Party 
nomination to run against incumbent President George Herbert 
Walker Bush, a Republican. Clinton was bedeviled, however, by 
questions regarding his marital fidelity and the emerging Whitewa- 
ter real estate scandal in Arkansas. He benefited from an economic 
downturn and businessman H. Ross Perot’s Independent Party 
candidacy. 

Clinton won the November 1992 election with a minority of the 
popular vote. During his first term, he balanced domestic issues and 
foreign policy in a highly effective manner. At home, he lobbied 
unsuccessfully for major health care reform, including coverage for 
those without health insurance. He also demanded that the Depart- 
ment of Defense remove all restrictions pertaining to homosexuals 
serving in the military. The ensuing firestorm forced Clinton to 
institute the “Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell” policy, which failed to satisfy 
either side. Clinton was successful, however, in raising taxes and 
reducing expenditures to reduce—and then eliminate—the fed- 
eral deficit and in pushing through major welfare reforms. In for- 
eign affairs, he promoted free trade agreements, brokered peace 
efforts in the Middle East, removed U.S. military personnel from 
Somalia, and restored diplomatic relations with the Socialist Repub- 
lic of Vietnam. 

The congressional elections of 1994, however, brought Repub- 
lican majorities in both the House and Senate. The Republicans’ 
“Contract with America,” crafted chiefly by Republican congress- 
man Newt Gingrich, called for reducing the role of government 
and continuing the conservative policies of Ronald Reagan and 
was a thorough repudiation of Clinton’s presidency. A standoff 
between Clinton and congressional leaders led to a federal govern- 
ment shutdown in November and December 1995. 

In the 1996 presidential campaign, Clinton promised a tough 
approach to crime, supported welfare reform, called for reducing 
the federal deficit, and insisted on the need to continue affirmative 
action programs. Robert Dole, a respected senator and World War 
II veteran, was the Republican candidate. The booming U.S. econ- 
omy and suspicions regarding the Republicans’ agenda ensured a 
respectable Clinton victory. He was the first Democrat to secure a 
second presidential term since Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In 1997 Clinton submitted to Congress the first balanced budget 
in nearly three decades. The cooperation of congressional Repub- 
licans and significant compromises by Clinton generated signifi- 
cant budget surpluses during the remainder of his presidency. By 
decade’s end, the American economy was more robust than at any 
time since the mid-1960s, unemployment stood at a historic low, 
and the stock market had reached new highs. 

In addition to significant domestic accomplishments, Clinton 
responded effectively to a series of international crises. In 1998 he 
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authorized air strikes in Iraq, and in 1999 he prodded a North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) response to genocide con- 
ducted by Serbs against Albanians in Kosovo. He also worked 
mightily to secure a resolution to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, a 
major Clinton administration goal. 

Clinton constantly prodded all sides to negotiate and come to an 
agreement, but his efforts were stymied by uncooperative leaders 
and events. The assassination of Israeli prime minister Yitzhak 
Rabin in November 1995 and continued terrorist attacks by Islamic 
groups had brought the election of hard-line prime minister Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu, who promised to bring peace and security but 
also not to return any of the occupied territories. He now delayed 
in carrying out troop withdrawals in accordance with the 1993 Oslo 
Accords, in which Israel had agreed to give up land for peace, while 
the Palestinian side failed to crack down on terrorism. He demanded 
that Yasser Arafat and the Palestinian Authority (PA) move directly 
against the Hamas terrorist organization. 

With tensions dramatically increasing, Clinton intervened directly 
and applied pressure on both sides. In October of 1998 he succeeded 
in bringing together Netanyahu and Arafat at the Wye River estate 
in Maryland. Following days of difficult negotiations and some- 
times bitter wrangling, Clinton secured agreement on what became 
knownas the Wye River Agreement. Israel agreed to withdraw from 
some additional 13 percent of West Bank territory, and the PA 
renounced the use of terrorism and agreed both to suppress it and 
to eliminate the weapons that the PA had stockpiled. The PA also 
agreed to halt the most virulent anti-Israeli propaganda. 

Netanyahu returned to Israel, however, to find strong opposi- 
tion from within his ruling Likud coalition to the additional terri- 
torial concession. He nonetheless carried out a partial withdrawal. 
Meanwhile, although the PA did crack down on militants, it failed 
to implement most of the provisions in the Wye River Agreement, 
whereupon a month later Netanyahu suspended withdrawals. 

Forced to call new elections, Netanyahu curried favor with the 
Israeli religious right, alienating many secular Israelis. In the ensu- 
ing May 1999 elections, Netanyahu was defeated by the Labor coali- 
tion known as One Israel headed by former Israeli Army chief of 
staff Ehud Barak. 

Clinton reached out to Barak, whose premiership began with 
much promise but ended after only 17 months. Barak removed 
Israeli troops from southern Lebanon in May 2000, but negotia- 
tions with Arafat and the PA ran afoul of right-wing charges that he 
was making too many concessions. Clinton again set up a meeting 
in the United States. During July 11-24, 2000, Clinton hosted a 
summit at the presidential retreat of Camp David, Maryland. 
Despite generous concessions by Barak, the parties were unable to 
secure agreement, and a new wave of violence, the Second (al-Aqsa) 
Intifada, erupted. Clinton made one last try, at the White House 
during December 19-23, 2000. Both his and Barak’s terms were 
nearing their ends. The U.S. plan, apparently endorsed by Barak, 
would have ceded to the Palestinians some 97 percent of the West 
Bank and full Palestinian control of the Gaza Strip, with a land link 
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between the two. Barak also agreed that Arab neighborhoods of East 
Jerusalem might become the capital of the new Palestinian state. 
Palestinian refugees would also have the right of return to the Pales- 
tinian state and compensation from a fund raised by international 
donors. These concessions were anathema to the Likud and other 
Israelirightists, butin the end, despite heavy pressure from Clinton, 
Arafat rejected the agreement. Barak, who came under a storm of 
criticism for this process, was forced to step aside. 

Clinton’s second term was also marked by personal scandal 
and legal problems. Kenneth Starr, the independent counsel inves- 
tigating Whitewater, leveled against the president charges of sexual 
misconduct and lying to a federal grand jury. He did not, however, 
ever find evidence of wrongdoing in the Whitewater deal. In Sep- 
tember 1998, the U.S. House of Representatives passed two articles 
of impeachment against the president, but in early 1999 the Senate 
acquitted Clinton on both counts. In order to end the Whitewater 
investigation, Clinton agreed to a five-year suspension of his law 
license and a $25,000 fine. 

After leaving the presidency, Clinton assisted his wife in her 
successful senatorial campaign in New York, opened his own office 
in Harlem in New York City, and established a presidential library 
in Little Rock, Arkansas. He has also traveled extensively abroad 
and raised significant sums of money for charitable causes, includ- 
ing AIDS and, with former President Bush, tsunami relief. 

JAMES F. CARROLL AND SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Committee of Jewish Delegations at the 
Peace Conference 

Start Date: March 25, 1919 

End Date: 1933 


Established at the Paris Peace Conference on March 25, 1919, fol- 
lowing World War I, the Committee of Jewish Delegations at the 
Peace Conference (Comité des délégations Juives aupreés de la Con- 
férence de la Paix) was an organization claiming to represent the 
interests of some 10 million Jews worldwide. Seeking to lobby the 
conferees on behalf of the interests of Jews everywhere, the com- 
mittee included representatives of Jewish organizations from Pales- 
tine, the United States, Canada, Russia, Ukraine, Austria, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Yugoslavia, and Greece. A 
number of the delegates had been elected as the result of Jewish 
congresses or assemblies, while others were the appointed repre- 
sentatives of Jewish national congresses or communities. In addi- 
tion, the committee included representatives of B’nai B’rith and the 
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World Zionist Organization. The committee took a definite Zionist 
approach to Jewish issues. 

Julian W. Mack, president of the American Jewish Congress, was 
elected as the committee’s first head. The committee presented two 
formal memorandums to the peace conference. The first concerned 
civil and cultural rights for Jews in all countries, and the second was 
a statement of the historic right of the Jewish people to Palestine. 
The committee did help secure the minority rights treaties that were 
imposed by the Paris Peace Conference on the defeated states and 
those newly created by the peace conference. States such as Poland 
and Germany later violated the minorities provisions, however. 

The committee did not disband with the end of the peace con- 
ference but continued in existence in Paris under Dr. Leo Motzkin, 
who remained its chairman until his death in 1933. During this 
period, the committee lobbied such organizations as the Interpar- 
liamentary Union and the League of Nations regarding Jewish 
rights. In the 1930s, the committee merged with the World Jewish 
Congress. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Communist Party of Israel 

Israeli political party. The Israeli Communist Party, also known as 
HaMiflagah HaQomonistit HaYisra’elit, or Maki, is a Jewish-Arab, 
anti-Zionist political party that traces its roots to 1919 and the 
founding of the Palestine Communist Party. The earliest members 
of the party came from Eastern Europe and Russia and had 
embraced Marxist socialism. The communist movement in Pales- 
tine was born within the confines of the Zionist movement, which 
supported the idea of ahomeland for the Jewish people in Palestine, 
and was isolated from the Arab inhabitants in Palestine. The failure 
of the 1905 Russian Revolution and the anti-Jewish attacks that 
sprang from it had led many Jews to migrate to Palestine. 

By 1919, when the Palestine Party was formed, Jews in Palestine 
numbered just 56,000. During the early 1920s, the party split over 
the issue of Zionism. In 1923, the Party’s Second Congress adopted 
a measure supporting the Arab national movement as “opposed to 
British imperialism,” a move that won it membership in the Com- 
munist International (Comintern). A year later, the party became 
the official Comintern section in Palestine. 
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Aworkers’ demonstration in the streets of Tel Aviv organized by the 
Communist Party of Israel and the Mapam Party demanding a raise in 
salaries, October 26, 1949. (Pinn Hans/Israeli Government Press Office) 





From the earliest days of the British Mandate for Palestine, the 
communists maintained that it was possible to unite the Jews and 
Arabs in Palestine. They argued that the Jewish workers and farmers 
and the Arabs who supported nationalism had a common enemy in 
Zionist British imperialists. The British generally favored Zionist 
claims in Palestine until the White Paper of 1939, which intended 
to limit Jewish immigration into Palestine. Partly because of its 
opposition to those who denounced Zionism, the British banned 
the Communist Party in Palestine until 1942, when the Soviet Union 
joined the Allies during World War II. 

During their occupation of Palestine, the British repressed the 
communists there at every possible turn. A few years into World 
War II, Soviet leader Joseph Stalin officially dissolved the Com- 
intern, which all but ended the Palestine Communist Party. But those 
who believed in the communist cause remained. 

In 1948 following the formation of the new Israeli state, the 
Israeli Communist Party was founded. While not Zionist, the party 
nevertheless recognized Israel. A split in the party in 1965 divided 
the group among those who were pro-Palestinian and those who 
were pro-Israeli. The Israeli faction, led by Moshe Sneh, was never 
able to gain much support in Israel, despite taking popular stances 
such as supporting the 1967 Six-Day War, and eventually disap- 
peared. The pro-Palestinian group, known as the New Communist 
List, or Rakah, maintained a continual presence in the Knesset 
(Israeli parliament) and came to be made up chiefly of Arabs, 
although it was led by a Jew, Meir Vilner, until 1990. By 1990 and 
the end of Vilner’s term, Rakah had officially changed its name to 
Maki, as the Maki of old was long defunct. 
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The Communist Party in Israel holds that Israel is unfairly occu- 
pying the land it captured during the 1967 Six-Day War. The party 
views Israel’s rule of Palestinian territory as an act of state terrorism 
and also supports the establishment of a separate, independent 
Palestinian state. According to the party platform, Israel unfairly 
controls East Jerusalem, which the party believes should be given to 
the Palestinians as the capital of a new Palestinian state (with West 
Jerusalem as the capital of Israel). Maki holds that there should 
be free access to the holy sites and free, safe movement between 
the two cities. The party disagreed with Israeli prime minister Ariel 
Sharon’s 2005 Gaza disengagement plan because it was not an 
attempt at a mutual understanding between the Palestinians and 
the Israelis. The party also supports the right of Palestinian refugees 
to move back into the areas taken by Israel in the 1948-1949 Israeli 
War of Independence or to be justly compensated for the loss of 
their land. 

Under Vilner, the party often ignored Soviet missteps while 
scrutinizing in detail the Israeli leadership. In the Knesset elections 
held on March 28, 2006, Hadash, a far left-wing coalition made up 
of the Israeli Communist Party and other leftist groups, garnered 
three Knesset seats (out of 120). Today, the Israeli Communist 
Party remains highly critical of Israeli’s actions in the ongoing con- 
flict between Israel and Arabs in the Middle East. 

Grecory Moore 
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Conscription Policies 

The major armies involved in the Arab-Israeli wars were manpower- 
intensive and remain so to this day. Egypt, Israel, Jordan, and Syria 
all have obligatory military service. 

The Egyptian constitution requires universal male conscription 
for three years. Exemptions are given to permanent government 
employees, brothers of those who have died in service, and sole male 
children, or breadwinners. Conscripts may serve in the military, 
prison guard service, police force, or military economic service 
units. Conscripts who have obtained a degree from colleges or uni- 
versities need serve only 18 months. Since conscription age begins 
at 18, however, conscripts may defer their service until age 28. There- 
after, they stay on in the reserves for the remaining 18 months. Since 
1946, universal compulsory conscription has been employed in 
Syria. Males must register at age 18 and begin military service at age 
19. They must serve for 30 months. After conscript duty, discharged 
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Israel Defense Forces (IDF) inductees bidding goodbye to family and 
friends, November 28, 1995. (Sa’ar Ya’acov/Israeli Government Press 
Office) 


conscripts may enlist for 5 further years in the regular service or as 
a reservist for 18 years. Those enlisted for regular service can be- 
come professional, noncommissioned officers and serve until the 
age of 45 or retire after 20 years of service. 

Jordan has had a very stringent recruitment policy based on 
careful screening for potential subversives against the Hashemite 
monarchy. However, in 1966 the government passed an urgent 
act calling for mandatory two-year military service for all physically 
fit males. This act did not have much success given the continued 
political screening of recruits. In 1976 the new National Service Law 
did come into effect. It called again for the two-year conscription of 
all physically fit males at age 18. The need to use well-educated per- 
sonnel in the increasingly modern armed forces led to the encour- 
agement of service deferments for those in higher education. In any 
case, by the age of 28 every male is expected to fulfill his conscrip- 
tion commitments. Elite units are made up solely of volunteers, 
which are rigorously selected from the conscription cohorts. 

Given the resource and population asymmetry between Israel 
and the Arab states surrounding it, Israel has required since its 
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Conscription Policies of Selected Middle Eastern and 
North African Countries 


Country Military Obligation 
Algeria Males: 18 months 
Bahrain None 

Egypt Males: 18-30 months 
Iran Males: 18 months 
Iraq None 

Israel Males: 36 months 

Females: 24 months 

Jordan None 

Lebanon Males: 12 months 
Morocco Males: 18 months 
Oman None 

Saudi Arabia None 

Syria Males: 18-30 months 
Tunisia Males: 12 months 
United Arab Emirates None 





inception in 1948 universal male and female conscription. This 
applies to Jewish citizens and Druze and Circassian (Muslims re- 
settled by the Ottomans in Palestine) men as well as resident aliens. 
Other Arab-Israelis including Bedouin may volunteer for service, 
although Muslim non-Bedouin Arabs are often discouraged from 
doing so. Arabs may not serve in the air force. Ultraorthodox Jews 
who study in religious schools (Yeshivots) are excused from con- 
scription. Males currently serve for three years, while females serve 
—almost entirely in noncombat positions—for two years. Exemp- 
tions are given to those whose fathers or brothers have died in 
service unless a parental waiver is granted. 

New immigrants to Israel are required to serve the full conscript 
term if under the age of 18 upon arrival. Male immigrants between 
the ages of 19 and 23 serve for increasingly reduced terms. Those 
over age 24 are required to serve for only 120 days. Female immi- 
grants over the age of 19 are exempt from conscription. Incentives 
to volunteer exist. In addition to salaries, certain benefits accrue 
only to those who have served the military or their family members. 
After being discharged, men are required to serve ona yearly basis 
for 30 or more days in the reserves until the age of 40 ifin a combat 
unit or until the age of 54 ifin a noncombat unit. Women, although 
subject to reserve duty call-up until the age of 34, have rarely been 
required to do reserve duty. 

SERGIO CATIGNANI 
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Copenhagen Bureau 
Start Date: January 1915 
End Date: 1918 


Center for Zionist activities during World War I. On the outbreak 
of World War I in the summer of 1914, the World Zionist Organi- 
zation (WZO) found itself on the horns ofa dilemma. Representing 
Jews on both sides of the conflict, it could not afford to be seen as 
favoring one side over the other for fear of retribution. At the time, 
WZO headquarters was situated in Berlin. At first, there was dis- 
cussion of transferring WZO headquarters to New York or to The 
Hague in the Netherlands, but the entry of the Ottoman Empire into 
the war on the side of the Central Powers that fall and concerns felt 
for the Yishuv (Jewish population) of Palestine, which was under 
Ottoman rule, led to the decision to remain in Berlin, where the 
WZO could lobby the German government on behalf of Jews within 
the Ottoman Empire. 

In December 1914 the General Council of the WZO met for the 
first time since the start of the war. The meeting occurred in neutral 
Copenhagen. The General Council decided to maintain the Berlin 
headquarters but also to open an office in Copenhagen to serve as 
a clearinghouse for Zionist affairs and a link between Berlin and 
Zionist organizations in states on both sides of the war as well as in 
neutral nations. Dr. Leo Motzkin was the first head of the Copen- 
hagen Bureau but was succeeded in July 1916 by Victor Jacobson. 
Throughout the war the bureau lobbied the German Legation in 
Copenhagen regarding Turkish policy toward the Jews in Palestine 
and sought to secure a pledge from the German government to 
press the Turks for Jewish immigration to Palestine. The Copen- 
hagen Bureau ceased to function at the end of the war. 

The Copenhagen Bureau is perhaps best known for its October 
28, 1918, appeal to Zionist organizations worldwide to press their 
national governments for the realization of Jewish demands at 
the peace conference following the war. This so-called Copenhagen 
Manifesto asked that the conferees meet the just demands of all 
nations, both large and small; that they confirm the historical 
boundaries of Palestine as the national homeland of the Jewish peo- 
ple; that full equality for Jews in all countries be secured; and that 
cultural, social, and political autonomy be granted to Jews of all 
nations where they were in large numbers and their mass demanded 
it. The manifesto expressed the hope that on the day the peace treaty 
was signed the 2,000-year-long suffering of the Jewish people would 
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come to an end and that the Jewish people would then “become an 
equal member of the covenant of free nations.” 
SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Creech Jones, Arthur 
Born: May 15, 1891 
Died: October 23, 1964 


British politician. Born on May 15, 1891, in Bristol, England, Arthur 
Creech Jones was a Labour Party member of Parliament from 1935 
to 1950 and again from 1954 to 1964. At an early age, he developed 
an interest in the Fabian Society, an organization dedicated to the 
establishment of a democratic socialist state in the United King- 
dom. He and the Fabians sought to advance the socialist cause by 
reformist rather than revolutionary means. He was a leading figure 
in the Fabian Colonial Bureau, established in 1940 to defend the 
views and aspirations of Britain’s colonial subjects. 

In October 1946 Creech Jones became secretary of state for the 
colonies in Prime Minister Clement Attlee’s Labour government. 
Creech Jones held this post until February 1950. Attlee believed 
that the surge in independence struggles in British colonies after 
World War II required a colonial secretary who could be sympa- 
thetic to colonial viewpoints and simultaneously defend British 
national interests. For his part, Creech Jones believed that British 
colonialism conferred lasting benefits on colonial subjects. Never- 
theless, he also held that colonialism was not to be an indefinite 
situation. 

Creech Jones was sympathetic to Zionism. Basing his ideas on 
the Balfour Declaration during World War, he supported the Zion- 
ist case for the partition of Palestine. Unlike most members of the 
cabinet, he held that partition was the only practicable solution, 
even if Britain had to impose it by force. Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin, however, intended to surrender the British Mandate for 
Palestine to the United Nations (UN). Creech Jones disagreed with 
this decision but had little choice but to accede. 

On September 26, 1947, Creech Jones announced to a stunned 
UN General Assembly that the British government, after 25 years 
in Palestine, was prepared to end its mandate there. During his 
announcement he expressed his hope that the UN would be more 
successful than the British had been in ameliorating the differences 
between Arabs and Jews in Palestine. He informed the General 
Assembly that the British government had been unable to convince 
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the Arabs and Jews to reach a peaceful agreement for the division 
of land in Palestine and had decided to withdraw from Palestine 
rather than continue to attempt to impose a territorial distribution 
policy unilaterally. 

Creech Jones lost his seat in Parliament in 1950 and was replaced 
by James Griffiths as colonial secretary. Creech Jones returned to 
Parliament in 1954, but because the Conservatives had returned 
to power in 1953, he had only minimal influence. He retained his 
seat in Parliament until his death in London on October 23, 1964. 

Micuae_ R. HALL 
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Cunningham, Sir Alan Gordon 
Born: May 1, 1887 
Died: January 30, 1983 


British Army general and last British high commissioner in Pales- 
tine (1945-1948). Born in Dublin, Ireland, on May 1, 1887, Alan 
Cunningham was the younger brother of future British admiral of 
the fleet Andrew Browne Cunningham. The younger Cunningham 
graduated from the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, in 1906 and 
was commissioned in the army. He served with distinction in the 
artillery in France during World War I and then was a staff officer 
at the Straits Settlements during 1919-1921. Promoted to brigadier 
general, he commanded the 1st Division of the Royal Artillery from 
December 1937 until September 1938, when he assumed command 
of the 5th Antiaircraft Division. 

During 1940, Cunningham commanded three infantry divisions 
in succession in Britain. In October 1940 he assumed command of 
British forces in Kenya, and in January and February 1941 he led 
three divisions in the conquest of Italian Somalia (Somaliland). He 
then rapidly advanced into Ethiopia and, in cooperation with Gen- 
eral William Platt’s forces from the Sudan, forced the surrender of 
the remaining Italian forces in Italian East Africa. Cunningham then 
took command of the British Eighth Army in Egypt in September 
1941. 

Two months later, in November 1941, the Eighth Army began 
Operation CRUSADER, which was designed to relieve the siege of 
Tobruk. Having had little time to prepare, Cunningham was out- 
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General Sir Alan Gordon Cunningham, last British high commissioner in 
Palestine (1945-1948). (Bettmann/Corbis) 


maneuvered by Afrika Korps commander General Erwin Rommel at 
Sidi Razagh, near Tobruk. In the resulting Battle of Totensonntag, 
the Eighth Army sustained heavy losses, and General Sir ClaudeJ. A. 
Auchinleck relieved Cunningham of his command at the end of the 
month. Cunningham then commanded the Staff College, Camber- 
ley (1942-1943); was general officer commanding Northern Ireland 
(1943-1944); and headed the Eastern Command (1944-1945). 

In the fall of 1945, Cunningham was promoted to full general 
and appointed the British high commissioner for Palestine. While 
he himself was not hostile to the Jews there, British Palestinian pol- 
icy was decided in London rather than in Jerusalem. Cunningham’s 
principal task was to keep order in the mandate during the sessions 
there of the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry and the United 
Nations Special Commission on Palestine (UNSCOP). Cunningham 
had his hands full in the face of Jewish opposition to British policy, 
illegal immigration by Jews into Palestine, and various acts of terror 
and sabotage by Arabs against Jews and by Jewish militant organ- 
izations against the Arabs and British. 

Cunningham endeavored to enforce British immigration policy 
and to oust the Jewish Agency from control. His policy included 
mass arrests of Jewish leaders in June 1946. In January 1947 London 
granted Cunningham authority to proclaim martial law in any part 
of the mandate that he saw fit, but British military resources were 
not sufficient to halt the growing violence between Arabs and Jews, 
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and Cunningham was able to maintain security only in British 
enclaves and main lines of communication. On May 8, 1948, he was 
able to secure a truce between the two sides in Jerusalem. A week 
later, on May 14, the State of Israel was proclaimed, and the same 
day Cunningham departed the country from Haifa. Knighted on his 
return to Britain, he died on January 30, 1983. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Cyprus 

The third-largest island in the Mediterranean Sea and an important 
staging, transit, and evacuation area for refugees, internees, the 
United Nations (UN), and international relief agencies transiting to 
and from Israel, Palestine, and Lebanon. Cyprus, with a current 
population of about 700,000 people, encompasses roughly 3,500 
square miles. It is strategically located in the easternmost part of 
the Mediterranean and is 60 miles west of Syria, 67 miles west of 
Lebanon, 124 miles northwest of Israel, 236 miles north of Egypt, 
and just 47 miles south of Turkey. Cyprus was a British Crown colony 
when the island was used to intern more than 50,000 illegal Jewish 
immigrants seeking entry into the Jewish communities of Palestine 
following World War II and the Nazi Holocaust. 

Members of the tribes of Israel first came to Cyprus when the 
Northern Kingdom of Israel was conquered by the Assyrian Empire 
in 722 BC and were followed by several hundred Jews, called such 
because they were members of the tribes of Israel that resided in the 
Southern Kingdom of Judah when Judah was conquered by Babylon 
in 587 BC. The Apostle Paul and Barnabas, a Cypriot, preached 
Christianity among the Jews of Cyprus in the first century AD. 
Cyprian Jews participated in the Second Jewish-Roman War, also 
known as the Kitos War (AD 115-117), and for this the Emperor 
Trajan destroyed Salamis and forbade any Jew to land in Cyprus. 
Yet the Cyprian Jewish community began to grow and prosper as 
the fortunes of Rome waned. 

Cyprus was invaded by Arabs and Muslims on numerous occa- 
sions before being annexed by the Ottoman Empire in 1571. Per- 
haps the most important of these raids occurred during a series of 
invasions in the seventh and eighth centuries BC. Umm Haram, the 
foster mother and alleged aunt of the Prophet Muhammad, fell from 
her mule and died in the 647-649 BC invasion of Cyprus. A mosque 
known as Hala Sultan Tekkesi was erected in her honor and is con- 
sidered, following Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem, to be the fourth 
holiest place in Islam. 
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The Ottoman Turks ceded Cyprus to Britain in June 1878. Rus- 
sian and Romanian Jewish refugees fleeing the late-19th-century 
persecutions in Europe that gave rise to the World Zionist Organi- 
zation (WZO) in 1897 unsuccessfully attempted to settle in Cyprus 
in 1883, 1885, and 1891. Davis Trietsch tried but failed to gain the 
endorsement of the Third Zionist Congress (1899) for a Zionist set- 
tlement in Cyprus. Theodor Herzl then used the pamphlet The Prob- 
lem of Jewish Immigration to England and the United States Solved 
by Furthering the Jewish Colonization of Cyprus to make a similar 
proposal to the British Parliament House Select Committee on Alien 
Immigration in 1902, and this was rejected as well. 

The 1919 Treaty of Versailles that ended World War I granted 
Great Britain control of Palestine, and the League of Nations offi- 
cially established the British Mandate for Palestine in June 1922. 
Cyprus was made a British Crown colony in 1925. 

Although the British limited legal Jewish immigration into Pales- 
tine to 18,000 a year from 1945 to 1948, some 80,000 illegal Jewish 
immigrants entered the British Mandate for Palestine during that 
period. The British attempted to enforce the quota by blockading 
Palestine and in August 1946 began sending the intercepted illegal 
Jewish immigrants to British detention camps built at Karaolos 
and Xylotymbou on Cyprus. The only exceptions to the policy were 
the 4,515 displaced persons (all Jewish, some orphaned children) 
onboard the Exodus in 1947 who were eventually returned to Ger- 
many. Most of the 66 ships that attempted to run the blockade were 
intercepted. Americans and Canadians who helped crew some of 
these ships were also interned on Cyprus. The British interned 
53,510 illegal Jewish immigrants in detention camps on Cyprus 
during 1946-1949. 

Great Britain informed the United Nations (UN) on February 14, 
1947, that it would no longer administer the Mandate for Palestine. 
This prompted the UN General Assembly to partition Palestine into 
independent Jewish and Arab states on November 29, 1947. Some 
28,000 Jews were still interned in the Cyprus camps when the 
Mandate was dissolved, partition was enacted, and the independ- 
ent Jewish State of Israel was created at midnight Palestinian time 
on May 14, 1948. About 11,000 internees remained in the camps as 
of August 1948, with the British releasing and transporting the 
internees to Haifa at the rate of 1,500 a month. Israel began the final 
evacuation of the Cyprus camps in December 1948 with the last 
10,200 Jewish internees, mainly men of military age, evacuated to 
Israel during January 24—-February 11, 1949. 

From 1950 to 1952 approximately 130,000 Iraqi Jews were per- 
mitted to immigrate to Israel. The first flight left Baghdad on May 
19, 1950, and flew 86 Jewish immigrants to Israel via Nicosia, Cyprus. 
Iraqi Jews numbering 38,000 eventually used this route through 
Cyprus to a new home in Israel. 

British and French forces employed Cyprus as a major staging 
area for their military operations against Egypt during the Suez 
Crisis of 1956. Cyprus became independent on August 16, 1960, 
and remained neutral in the disputes between Israel and the Arab 
States, often serving as a place of refuge and transit for those escap- 
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ing the various conflicts. The unwritten truce between the Palestini- 
ans and the Israelis was briefly broken following the massacre of 
Israeli athletes during the 1972 Munich Olympics. As part of Oper- 
ation WRATH OF GoD, Mossad agents assassinated Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization (PLO) member Hussein Al Bashir with a bomb 
in a hotel room in Nicosia, Cyprus, on January 24, 1973. Bashir 
was the Fatah representative in Cyprus, and Mossad also believed 
him to be the head of the Black September organization in Cyprus 
and to have participated in some capacity in the Munich attack. 

On April 1, 2002, units of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) sur- 
rounded Bethlehem as part of Operation DEFENSIVE SHIELD (March- 
April 2002), and the following day some 200 Palestinians including 
50 militants seized the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem and took 
150 civilian and clerical hostages. The IDF then laid siege to the 
compound. The siege ended on May 10 when the European Union 
(EU) negotiated a settlement that deported 13 militants to Cyprus 
and transferred 26 militants to the Gaza Strip. Cyprus served as a 
transit point for 12 of the Palestinians, who were eventually given 
refuge in six EU states. One of the Palestinians was allowed to remain 
in Cyprus. 
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Czechoslovakia, Middle East Policy 

Consistent with Czechoslovakia’s traditional role as a purveyor of 
weaponry to militarily weaker states, the agreement of September 
1955 whereby the Czechoslovak government would provide arms 
to Egypt in exchange for cotton became an important part of the 
Soviet bloc’s bid to gain a strategic hold in the Middle East. The 1952 
Egyptian Revolution that ultimately brought Colonel Gamal Abdel 
Nasser to power led the Soviet Union to view Egypt as a key force 
in African and Third World independence movements. Meanwhile, 
the United States and Great Britain continued to view Egypt in 
strictly strategic terms, namely its role in controlling the Suez Canal. 
As a result, the Soviet Union used Nasser’s Egypt as a base from 
which to influence the entire region. Although many of the Soviet 
satellite states figured in the Kremlin’s larger Middle East policy, 
Czechoslovakia certainly played the most significant role thanks to 
its large arms industry and exportable technical knowledge. During 
the Cold War, Czechoslovakia became a crucial provider of arms 
and industrial technology to the Middle East. It was also involved 
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in various cultural exchanges with Arab states and thereby expanded 
Czechoslovak penetration in the region. 

The September 1955 Czechoslovak-Egyptian arms deal was 
actually just part of a much larger framework of Soviet bloc military 
and economic penetration into the Arab world. In March 1955 the 
Czechoslovak government opened an expansive industrial exhi- 
bition in Cairo. This was followed bya July 1955 Czechoslovak del- 
egation to Cairo that secured a long-term trade, payment, and 
barter agreement between the two nations. Between 1955 and 1959 
Czechoslovakia’s share of Egypt’s foreign trade nearly doubled, and 
by 1960 Czechoslovakia had granted Egypt a total of $80.5 million 
worth of loans, not including any of the arms credits. Czechoslova- 
kia pursued similar policies with Syria prior to Syria’s inclusion in 
the United Arab Republic (1958). Eventually, during the 1970s, Iraq 
too became an outlet for Czechoslovak arms. Indeed, the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia became Iraq’s primary supplier of arms 
as a result of the 1972 Soviet-Iraqi Treaty of Friendship and Coop- 
eration. This relationship temporarily ended when Iraq invaded 
Iran in 1980, thus beginning the Iran-Iraq War (1980-1988). That 
conflagration forced the Iraqi government to secure arms elsewhere, 
including from the United States. 

Besides the sale ofarms, the high level ofindustrial and technical 
knowledge exported from Czechoslovakia to Egypt was equally sig- 
nificant. Between 1956 and 1961, Czechoslovakia built 35 industrial 
installations in Egypt. These projects included power plants, sugar 
mills, water-treatment facilities, toy and bicycle factories, and shoe 
manufacturing. In order to successfully staff these new industries, 
Egyptian engineers and technical workers often traveled to Czecho- 
slovakia to receive advanced training. Such exchanges were not lim- 
ited to Egyptians traveling to Czechoslovakia. In 1961 the 
Czechoslovak government began the construction of a polytechnic 
institute in Cairo to train designers, technicians, and foremen. It 
was staffed largely by Czechoslovak instructors who had relocated 
to Egypt. Meanwhile, there was a steady increase in the number of 
Egyptian university students enrolling in Czechoslovak universi- 
ties. In fact, Egyptian students represented one of the largest contin- 
gents of foreign students in Prague. 

Although Czechoslovakia attained impressive levels of economic 
penetration into Egypt, Czechoslovak investment in Egyptian cul- 
tural affairs allowed the Soviet bloc to expand its reach throughout 
the remainder of the region. By 1960 the Czechoslovak government 
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had opened an Egyptian cultural center in Egypt, signed a scientific 
and cultural cooperation agreement with Cairo, and assisted in the 
preservation of several monuments in the Aswan Dam region. The 
intention of the Czechoslovak government was not just to promote 
Czechoslovak and Soviet interests in Egypt but also to supply Egypt 
with the necessary tools to promote its interests throughout the 
Arab world and, in turn, Soviet interests as well. Nasser’s acquisi- 
tion of several Czechoslovak-made medium-wave transmitters to 
broadcast Egypt’s Voice of the Arabs Radio was critical in the dif- 
fusion of Soviet penetration in the Arab world. 

The policies pursued by the Czechoslovak government with the 
explicit backing of the Soviet Union ultimately led to an increase in 
tensions among the United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union. The 1955 arms agreement represented the first time that the 
Soviet bloc had infiltrated the predominantly Western-controlled 
Arab world. As a result an impasse between the United States and 
Egypt emerged, leading to the retraction of Western funding for the 
construction of the Aswan Dam. In an attempt to raise funds for 
the dam construction and assert Egyptian sovereignty, Nasser 
announced the nationalization of the Suez Canal, which ultimately 
led to the 1956 Suez Crisis. 

By the mid-1970s, however, Egypt had begun to reorient its for- 
eign policy away from the Soviet bloc and toward the West. By the 
end of the decade, Egypt was purchasing most of its military hard- 
ware from the United States. Only Syria continued buying arms in 
large quantities from the Soviet bloc. Nevertheless, by relying on 
satellite states such as Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union was able 
to attain considerable leverage in the Arab world. 
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Dahlan, Muhammad Yusuf 
Born: September 29, 1961 


Palestinian politician and important figure in both Fatah and the 
Palestinian Authority (PA). Muhammad Dahlan was born on Sep- 
tember 29, 1961, in the Khan Yunis Refugee Camp in the Gaza Strip. 
His family had fled from Hammama, Palestine (now Nitzanim, 
Israel). Dahlan became politically active as a teenager in Khan 
Yunis, recruiting other youngsters for civic projects. He earned a 
degree in business administration from the Islamic University of 
Gaza, where he was also a student leader and expanded his earlier 
activities to include charitable work such as the delivery of food and 
medicine but also the spreading of Palestinian nationalist propa- 
ganda. The organization he founded became the Fatah Youth Move- 
ment (Fatah Shabiba) in 1981. 

By the time he was 25 years old, Dahlan had been arrested by the 
Israeli authorities on 11 separate occasions. Altogether he spent six 
years in Israeli prisons, becoming fluent in Hebrew in the process. 
One of the leaders of the First Intifada (1987-1994) in which the 
Fatah Youth Movement was very much involved, he was again 
arrested by the Israeli authorities in 1988 and deported to Jordan. 
He then went to Tunis, where he worked with the leaders of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). 

A protégé of PLO chairman Yasser Arafat, Dahlan returned to 
Gaza with Arafat in July 1994. Arafat appointed him to head the Pre- 
ventive Security Service (PSS) for the Gaza Strip, a PLO security 
force, as well as to head Fatah in Gaza. The two posts made Dahlan 
one of the most powerful figures in the new Palestinian Authority. 
With a police force of 20,000 men, Dahlan also became the most 
powerful figure in Gaza, which some came to refer to as Dahlanis- 
tan. To enforce his authority, Dahlan’s associates reportedly used 
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strong-arm methods, including torture. As with many other Fatah 
leaders, he became wealthy through PLO monopolies such as oil 
and cement and kickbacks on building contracts. The fact that he 
had been born in a refugee camp and been imprisoned by the 
Israelis and had the loyalty of other such prisoners helped shield 
him from some Palestinian criticism, however. 

As head of the PSS in Gaza, Dahlan was responsible for ensuring 
support from all members of Hamas for the 1993 Oslo Accords. 
Reportedly, he met regularly with Israeli security officials and U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) representatives to coordinate secu- 
rity issues. In 1995 following a number of Hamas suicide attacks, 
Dahlan, reportedly on the orders of Arafat, ordered the PSS to crack 
down on Hamas militants, arresting some 2,000 of them. The PSS 
also raided Islamic charities, schools, and mosques. Dahlan was able 
to succeed in such activities in large part because of the initial Pales- 
tinian support for the Oslo Accords and his tough methods. Because 
the Likud government of Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu in 
Israel was obstructionist toward the peace process, however, the 
PA crackdown on militants soon lost support, and Dahlan himself 
backed off from it. 

Dahlan was a regular member of negotiations with Israeli gov- 
ernment officials on a variety of issues. He was also a participant in 
the Wye River negotiations (1998), and he took part in the Camp 
David Summit (2000) and the Taba negotiations (2001). Report- 
edly, he tried hard to reach an agreement at Camp David. 

Dahlan’s relationship with Israeli authorities cooled consider- 
ably with the beginning of the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada in Septem- 
ber 2000. Although he claimed that he remained committed to the 
peace process, Israeli officials blamed him for some of the violence 
in the Gaza Strip, and he was suspected of being involved in a 
November 2000 attack on an Israeli school bus. In May 2001 his 
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Muhammad Yusuf Dahlan, prominent Palestinian politician and Fatah 
figure, during an interview in Ramallah on June 7, 2003. (Reuters/Corbis) 





motorcade came under attack from the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) 
in Gaza, and four of his bodyguards were wounded. Israeli prime 
minister Ariel Sharon denied that Dahlan was deliberately targeted 
and expressed regret for what the Israeli government later called an 
unfortunate mistake. 

Dahlan reportedly offered to resign from the PSS in November 
2001 in protest of the PA’s policy of arresting Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) and Islamic Jihad members. Arafat 
supposedly refused the resignation. Anticipating that Arafat would 
be forced to unify his security forces, Dahlan began to expand his 
authority among low-level commanders in the West Bank PSS, 
seeking to undermine the authority of its commander Jibril Rajob. 
Reportedly enjoying the support of U.S. president George W. Bush’s 
administration, Dahlan also began to see himself as the possible 
successor to Arafat. Expecting to be named to head the security 
service, Dahlan resigned as head of the PSS. Arafat, however, re- 
sisted U.S. pressure to unify the security services. Although in July 
2002 Arafat appointed Dahlan his national security adviser, the 
position was devoid of any real power, let alone control of security 
services. 

When Arafat was pressured into naming Mahmoud Abbas as 
the PA’s first prime minister in February 2003, Abbas sought to 
name Dahlan the minister of interior. Arafat opposed this, and after 
considerable turmoil within the PA leadership Arafat agreed in 
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April that Abbas would retain that post as well as the prime minis- 
tership, while Dahlan would become minister of state for security 
affairs. Abbas then authorized Dahlan to restructure the PA’s Min- 
istry of the Interior with a view toward cracking down on militants 
opposed to the peace process. In effect, Dahlan controlled some 
20,000 security personnel but without having the title of interior 
minister. It proved an impossible situation, with a Likud government 
in Israel and Hamas militants both opposing the U.S.-sponsored 
Road Map to Peace. Dahlan instead proposed negotiations with 
Hamas to achieve a cease-fire, which was reached in July 2004. The 
cease-fire collapsed soon thereafter following the Israeli assassina- 
tions of Hamas and Islamic Jihad leaders. 

Abbas resigned on September 6, 2003. The new prime minister, 
Ahmed Qurei, dropped Dahlan from his cabinet. This decision led to 
protest demonstrations, especially in Khan Yunis, supporting Dahlan 
in Gaza and to Dahlan’s posturing as a reformer when he called for 
elections in Fatah organizations that would bring in new leadership, 
although Dahlan was careful not to attack Arafat personally. Dahlan 
was seen as a prime mover in a wave of intra-Palestinian violence 
between his supporters and those favoring the Fatah old guard in 
the summer of 2004 in the Gaza Strip. 

Appointed Palestinian minister for civil affairs, Dahlan had 
charge of coordinating with Israeli minister of defense Shaul Mofaz 
the Israeli pullout from Gaza. In January 2006 Dahlan narrowly won 
election to the Palestinian Legislative Council in the general elections 
as a representative of Khan Yunis. 

In March 2007, over Hamas objections, Palestinian president 
Mahmoud Abbas named Dahlan to head the newly reestablished 
Palestinian National Security Council, which had control ofall secu- 
rity services in the Palestinian territories. Dahlan resigned from this 
post in July 2007, but the National Security Council had already 
been dissolved following the Hamas takeover of Gaza in mid-June. 
Many in Fatah held Dahlan responsible for that easy Hamas victory, 
during which time he and key lieutenants were absent from Gaza. 
In the course of the fighting, Dahlan’s Gaza residence—which many 
Palestinians had come to view as a symbol of Fatah corruption— 
was seized by Hamas militants and then demolished. 
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Daoud, Muhammad 
Born: May 16, 1937 


Palestinian militant and mastermind of the Black September organ- 
ization terrorist attack on Israeli athletes at the 1972 Munich Sum- 
mer Olympics. Muhammad Daoud, more commonly knownas Abu 
Daoud, was born in the Jerusalem community of Silwan on May 16, 
1937. Little is known of his early life, but from the time he was a 
youth he demonstrated a penchant for militancy. 

Black September refers to a violent struggle in September 1970 
when Jordan’s King Hussein expelled the Palestinians and the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO) from the country. In the process, 
many Palestinians were killed or imprisoned before the conflict 
ended in July 1971. The PLO was then forced out of Jordan to Leb- 
anon. Daoud was first an operative and then a leader of the Black Sep- 
tember organization, named in commemoration of this event. The 
organization’s original goal was to avenge the events of Black Sep- 
tember and to gain the release of Palestinians imprisoned in Jordan. 

The alleged purpose of the Munich attack was to protest the ex- 
clusion of the Palestinians from the 1972 Summer Olympic Games. 
Daoud planned the attack and led it during its initial phases. In re- 
sponse to the attacks, Israeli prime minister Golda Meir authorized, 
in Operation wRATH OF GOD, the assassination of those known to be 
responsible for the Munich massacre, and the 1973 Operation sPRING 
or youtu, led by Ehud Barak, carried out an attack on Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) headquarters in Beirut. 
Daoud’s role in the event was well known to the Mossad Israeli intel- 
ligence agency, and he contends that it was Mossad that inflicted 13 
wounds to his left wrist, chest, stomach, and jaw when he was shot 
at close range in a Warsaw, Poland, hotel on July 27, 1981. 

Immediately following the 1972 Munich attack, Daoud went to 
Eastern Europe. He was arrested late that same year while leading 
a team into Jordan with the goal of taking hostage the Jordanian 
prime minister and other members of the cabinet. They were to be 
exchanged for Palestinians imprisoned for actions committed dur- 
ing Black September. Daoud was convicted and sentenced to death 
in March 1973. King Hussein commuted the sentence to life in 
prison and later released him along with 1,000 other prisoners ina 
September 1973 general amnesty. Daoud then moved to Lebanon 
and remained there until the onset of the civil war in 1975, at which 
time he returned to Amman. 

In January 1977 Daoud was arrested in Paris. Although the 
Jerusalem Magistrates Court issued a warrant on January 10 seek- 
ing his extradition on charges stemming from the Munich attack, a 
French court released him when the government of West Germany 
failed to expeditiously request his extradition. Daoud then returned 
to Jordan again. He was allowed to move from Jordan to the West 
Bank city of Ramallah in 1993 following the Oslo Accords. He became 
a member of the Palestinian National Council (PNC) in 1996, and 
in 1999 he publicly and unrepentantly admitted his role in the 
Munich attack in his book Palestine: From Jerusalem to Munich. In 
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addition to admitting his role in the Munich massacre and in the 
ensuing Lufthansa hijacking, Daoud also asserted that PLO chair- 
man Yasser Arafat had granted prior approval for the Munich 
attack, which Arafat and others denied. 

Daoud’s admission led to the issuance of a German arrest war- 
rant that resulted in the revocation of his Israeli VIP travel card. He 
was denied reentry into the Palestinian Authority (PA) territories 
on June 13, 1999. He protested the revocation of his VIP card and 
asserted that the warrant was null and void because so many years 
had passed since Munich. Nevertheless, he moved to Syria, the only 
country that would allow him residence. 

Ricuarp M. Epwarps 
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Darwish, Mahmoud 
Born: March 13, 1941 


Palestinian Arab poet and writer and former member of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO) Executive Committee. Born on 
March 13, 1941, into a Sunni Muslim landowning family in the vil- 
lage of al-Barwi near Akko (Acre) in the British Mandate for Pales- 
tine, Mahmoud Darwish was forced at age seven to flee with his 
family to Lebanon before advancing Israeli forces during the Israeli 
War of Independence (1948-1949). He and his family returned to 
Israel as illegal immigrants in 1949 only to find that his village had 
been destroyed. Following graduation from secondary school Dar- 
wish moved to Haifa, where he worked in journalism. He had writ- 
ten his first poetry while in school but published his first collection 
in 1960. His reputation as the leading Palestinian resistance poet was 
established in his second collection of poems, Awrag al-Zaytun, in 
1964. He joined the Israeli Communist Party in 1961 and edited the 
communist newspaper AI-Ittihad. He was arrested several times, 
imprisoned, and placed under house arrest. 

In 1970 Darwish went to Moscow to study. Not wishing to return 
to Israel he settled in Egypt, where he worked for the newspaper Al- 
Ahram. He then moved to Beirut, where he worked for the PLO and 
edited its journal Shu’un Filistiniyya. Later he became editor-in- 
chief of the Palestinian literary and cultural periodical Al-Karmil, 
Studies in Arabic Language and Literature. Following the Israeli 
invasion 1982, Darwish moved to Cyprus. 
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Mahmoud Darwish, Palestinian poet, writer, and former member of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization’s Executive Committee. (Reuters/ 
Corbis) 


Elected to the Executive Committee of the PLO in 1987, Darwish 
headed the Supreme Council for Education, Propaganda, and Her- 
itage. He wrote the Palestinian Declaration of Independence, which 
was formally presented by the PLO in Algiers on November 15, 
1988. He resigned from the PLO Executive Committee in 1993 to 
protest the Oslo Accords, demanding a tougher stance in negotia- 
tions with Israel. Darwish believed that the Oslo Accords would only 
lead to greater violence. He has also been attacked for defending 
Palestinian Arab mainstream politics. 

After living in Tunisia, France, and Jordan, in 1996 Darwish set- 
tled in the West Bank city of Ramallah, where the PLO headquarters 
was located. In 2000 the government of Israeli prime minister Ehud 
Barak narrowly escaped a vote of no confidence over a decision by 
the minister of education to include Darwish’s poetry in the school 
curriculum. 

Darwish seeks in his poetry to interpret the experience of 
Palestinian Arab exile and give voice to the hopes of the Palestinian 
people. His poetry readings in the Arab world are widely attended. 
Sometimes called “the Poet of Palestine” or the “Poet of Palestine 
Resistance,” Darwish has published more than 20 books. His awards 
include the Lotus Prize by the Union of Afro-Asian Writers (1969), 
the Lenin Prize (1983), the Dutch Prince Claus Foundation prize, and 
the French knighthood of Arts and Belles Letters (1997). He has also 
been mentioned as a contender for the Nobel Prize for Literature. 
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Dayan, Moshe 
Born: May 20, 1915 
Died: October 16, 1981 


Israeli general and political leader during the formative years of the 
State of Israel. Moshe Dayan was born on May 20, 1915, in Degania 
Kibbutz near the Sea of Galilee. His parents had immigrated to 
Palestine from Russia. At age 14 Dayan joined the Haganah, the 
Jewish self-defense militia in the British protectorate of Palestine. 
Initially Haganah was suppressed by British authorities, but during 
the 1936-1939 Arab Revolt its members were encouraged to help 
quell the rebellion. At the beginning of the revolt Dayan was in 
England studying at the London School of Economics, but he re- 
turned to Palestine in 1936 and rejoined Haganah. He served in 
ambush and patrol units and trained under British Army captain 
Orde Wingate. In 1939, because of his membership in the banned 
organization, he was sentenced to five years in prison and was im- 
prisoned at Akko (Acre). 

Released in February 1941, Dayan led reconnaissance forces 
into Vichy France-controlled Syria to support the subsequent 
British invasion there. During one mission in Syria, on June 8, 1941, 
Dayan was shot by a sniper and lost his left eye. From then on, he 
became well known for his trademark black eye patch. 

Dayan was then posted to the Haganah General Staff, where he 
worked to gather intelligence on Arab military capabilities. In May 
1948, Israel proclaimed its independence and was immediately 
attacked by the neighboring Arab nations of Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Syria, and Transjordan. In the ensuing Israeli War of Independence 
(1948-1949), Dayan led the defense of the Deganya settlements 
during May 19-21, 1948. He then raised the 89th Commando Bat- 
talion, a mobile unit in jeeps and half-tracks, leading it in capturing 
Lod and Ramallah (July 9-19) on the central front. Named com- 
mander in the Jerusalem vicinity on July 23, he proved both an 
exceptional strategist and tactician. As such, he rose rapidly through 
the ranks of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF). In 1950 he became head 
of the Southern Command, and two years later he assumed control 
of the Northern Command. In 1953, General Dayan was named 
chief of army operations and then chief of staff of the IDF. 

Dayan remained chief of staff from 1953 until 1958. In this post 
he reinvigorated the IDF. He ordered the very best officers into the 
fighting units and also toughened training, leading the way by com- 
pleting a parachute and commando course himself. At 50 percent, 
the IDF’s proportion of combat to noncombat forces was probably 
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Moshe Dayan, Israeli general and prominent political figure during the 
State of Israel’s formative years. (Israeli Government Press Office) 


the world’s highest. Dayan insisted that henceforward officers 
were to lead from the front. During the 1956 Suez Crisis, he planned 
and oversaw the so-called Lightning Campaign of late October that 
saw Israeli forces advance quickly through the Sinai toward the Suez 
Canal. In March 1957 a cease-fire was declared, and the IDF with- 
drew from the Sinai, replaced by the United Nations Emergency 
Force (UNEF). 

In 1958 Dayan retired from the IDF and joined the Mapai Party 
led by David Ben-Gurion, Israel’s first prime minister. Dayan was 
elected to the Knesset (Israeli parliament) in 1959 and served in 
the cabinet as minister of agriculture during December 1959- 
November 1964. In 1964 he left Mapai and helped form Rafi, Ben- 
Gurion’s separatist party. Dayan was reelected to parliament, and 
in June 1967 Prime Minister Levi Eshkol named him minister of 
defense as part of the prime minister’s unity government, created 
to counter a growing threat of war. The members of Rafi rejoined 
Mapai to form the Labor Party in 1968. 

While serving as defense minister, Dayan presided over the June 
1967 Six-Day War. He was not an integral part of IDF planning for 
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the conflict, but his presence contributed to military morale and 
confidence in the Eshkol government. The quick war included con- 
quest of the Golan Heights, the West Bank, and the Sinai Peninsula. 
Dayan’s prominent public role in the conflict inflated his popularity 
within Israel. He pushed for open annexation of the occupied terri- 
tories and used his position to create Jewish settlements in the West 
Bank and on the Golan Heights. He remained minister of defense 
under Golda Meir, who became prime minister after Eshkol’s death 
on February 26, 1969. 

Dayan’s image was tarnished by the Yom Kippur War (1973), 
which began with heavy losses in troops, equipment, and territory 
by the IDF. Although later exonerated by an official inquiry, Dayan’s 
ministry clearly ignored the signs of heightened tensions and trou- 
bling troop movements. Despite Israel’s eventual victory, the toll of 
the war led Meir to resign along with her entire cabinet in May 1974. 

The war had deeply depressed Dayan, who went into a political 
eclipse for a time. Despite his ties to the Labor Party, he joined Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin’s Likud Party government in 1977, serv- 
ing as foreign minister. In this capacity Dayan assisted in negotiat- 
ing the 1978 Camp David Accords and the 1979 Israel-Egypt Peace 
Treaty, the latter of which established a lasting peace with Egypt. 
Soon after the treaty was signed, however, Dayan disagreed with 
Begin over the status of Palestinian territories occupied by Israel 
and the construction of Jewish settlements there. Dayan believed 
that Israel should disengage entirely from the territories seized in 
the 1967 war. In 1981 he formally left the Labor Party to form a new 
party, Telem, which won only two seats in the 1981 parliamentary 
elections. One of Telem’s positions was that Israel should withdraw 
from the occupied territories. 

Dayan was an amateur archeologist, and he also wrote four 
books. He died on October 16, 1981, of colon cancer in Tel Aviv. An 
able and resourceful military commander, Dayan led by example. 
He was, however, somewhat less successful as a politician. 

PAUL SPRINGER 
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Dead Sea 

Landlocked inland sea located between Israel (to the west) and Jor- 
dan (to the east). The lowest land point on earth at 1,373 feet below 
sea level, the Dead Sea is also among the world’s saltiest bodies of 
water, with a salinity approximately nine times greater than that 
found in average ocean water. The Dead Sea is approximately 42 
miles long (north to south) and 11 miles wide. At its greatest depth, 
the water is about 1,075 feet deep, making the Dead Sea the deepest 
hypersaline body of water in the world. The sea is fed by the Jordan 
River to the north and is part of the larger Jordan Rift (or Great Rift 
Valley). No rivers or streams drain into or run out of the sea, which 
explains in part its hypersaline waters. The water derives its name 
from the fact that the high salt concentrations prevent the growth 
of aquatic plants of any kind and will not sustain fish or other mar- 
itime life. While Dead Sea waters contain certain microscopic 
organisms, they are free of normal aquatic species and thus appear 
dead. 

The Dead Sea figures in both Islamic and Jewish history. It is 
thought that the biblical (Old Testament) cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, destroyed by God’s wrath, were located alongits southern 
shores. On the west side of the Dead Sea was the sprawling complex 
knownas Masada where, during AD 66-70, the Jews held offRoman 
armies. And located a bit north of the sea is Jericho, thought to be 
the world’s oldest continually inhabited settlement. 

As more and more of the Jordan River’s waters have been 
diverted for agricultural and industrial purposes, the salinity of the 
Dead Sea has increased while its surface area has decreased. While 
the sea may never disappear altogether, it is quite likely that its size 





The Dead Sea as seen from a satellite in space on August 7, 1999. (NASA) 
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will continue to shrink. Since the early years of the 20th century, the 
Dead Sea has been used to produce potash and bromine as well as 
magnesium. These minerals have wide applications for both indus- 
try and agriculture. (Potash is an essential ingredient in many fer- 
tilizers.) Both Jordan and Israel operate extensive facilities to extract 
these resources. The process involves the use of massive evapora- 
tion pans so large that they can be seen from space. The Israelis also 
operate a large power plant along the shores of the Dead Sea. 

Inan effort to save the Dead Sea from eventual extinction, Israel, 
Jordan, and the Palestinian Authority (PA) have adopted a joint 
plan to construct a canal between the Red Sea and the Dead Sea 
that would bring more water into the Dead Sea. The resulting flow 
of water would not only bring much-needed water into the sea but 
would also allow for the construction of a desalination plant— 
probably in Jordan—and a massive hydroelectric plant. 

Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Decolonization 

Decolonization was the process by which European nations granted 
independence to their colonial overseas possessions. In 1945 fol- 
lowing World War II when the United Nations (UN) came into 
being, roughly one-third of the world’s population—750 million 
people—resided in non-self-governing colonial dependencies. By 
the end of the 20th century, fewer than 2 million of the world’s 6.1 
billion people remained in colonial territories. The former colonies 
varied greatly in their ability to overcome entrenched social and 
political problems. 

During the era of mercantilism in the 16th, 17th, and early 18th 
centuries, empire-building appeared desirable as a means of build- 
ing up a nation’s wealth. In addition to economic motives, colonies 
were held to be useful for naval bases and as a sign of national pres- 
tige. The colonization impulse peaked in the 18th century and waned 
on the impact of free enterprise economics. Colonies were found to 
be an economic burden and of scant benefit to the mother country. 
Late in the 19th century, a new age of imperialism began. Much of 
the impulse this time was geopolitical, based on the desire to control 
key resources, geographical locations, and populations and to deny 
these to a rival. 
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Arab protesters gather in the Rawdat el Maaref Hall in Jerusalem to voice their opposition to British policy in Palestine, 1929. (Library of Congress) 


The first colonial era had generated extensive migrations of Euro- 
peans. The second wave, however, was more along the lines of a 
commercial and political arrangement. Europeans exploited their 
colonies as they were and usually did not seek to make them over in 
the image of the homeland. This was particularly true of the British, 
but the French did at least profess to believe in their civilizing mis- 
sion, and Germans spoke about exporting their Kultur (culture). 

Investments in colonial infrastructure and social programs 
were limited, and the co-option of elites was a preferable means of 
gaining local cooperation in exploiting a colony’s natural resources. 
When the Europeans, Japanese, and Americans largely concluded 
the race for empire by 1914 or so, almost all of Africa and much of 
Asia were under the control of colonial powers. European states had 
approximately 80 colonies, with the British Empire far and away the 
largest and the only one that really formed anything approaching a 
cohesive, economic unit. 

World War I encouraged nationalist forces in colonies around 
the world. Nationalist leaders took inspiration from U.S. presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson’s “Fourteen Points” speech on war aims that 
stressed self-determination. Nonetheless, as far as the Middle East 
was concerned, Britain secured control over Palestine and Iraq, 
while France obtained Syria and Lebanon. 
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World War II finally broke the existing system apart. Colonial 
powers such as France and Britain emerged from World War II in 
a greatly weakened state and with their prestige in tatters. The war, 
which had severed or severely weakened ties with the mother coun- 
tries, also heightened nationalism in the colonies. The defeat of 
France by Germany in 1940 sent shock waves through the French 
Empire, and Free French leader General Charles de Gaulle acknowl- 
edged that there would have to be a new relationship after the war 
between Metropolitan France and its overseas colonies, which had 
helped keep the struggle against Germany alive in the name of France. 
The Japanese, who brought their own form of colonial domination, 
nonetheless skillfully exploited resentment of European control in 
such places as Malaya, Indochina, and the Dutch East Indies. Nor 
did it help the colonial powers that U.S. president Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt and Soviet leader Joseph Stalin, for very different reasons, 
emerged as staunch opponents of colonialism. 

In many colonies by the 1940s and 1950s, elites seized the 
opportunity to play the nationalist card. Often the colonizing power 
simply granted independence and the transition was peaceful, as in 
the case of the United States and the Philippines. The 1960 UN Dec- 
laration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and 
Peoples stated that all people have the right to self-determination. 
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Decolonization of the Middle East and North Africa 





Country Received Independence on Received Independence from 
Algeria July 5, 1962 France 

Bahrain August 15, 1971 Britain 

Egypt February 28, 1922 Britain 

Iraq October 3, 1932 Britain (League of Nations mandate) 
Israel May 14, 1948 Britain (League of Nations mandate) 
Jordan May 25, 1946 Britain (League of Nations mandate) 
Kuwait June 19, 1961 Britain 

Lebanon November 22, 1943 France (League of Nations mandate) 
Libya December 24, 1951 United Nations Trusteeship 
Morocco March 2, 1956 France 

Qatar September 3, 1971 Britain 

Syria April 17, 1946 France (League of Nations mandate) 
Tunisia March 20, 1956 France 

United Arab Emirates December 2, 1971 Britain 


A Special Committee on Decolonization came into existence in 1962 
to recommend ways to apply the declaration and observe its imple- 
mentation. 

The British had already begun decolonization well before the 
UN declaration. In the 1931 Statute of Westminster, Britain had 
granted virtual full independence to the self-governing dominions 
of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. Egypt received 
nominal independence in 1922, although the British continued to 
dominate Egyptian affairs until after World War II, and the last 
British hold on that country did not end until after the 1956 Suez 
Crisis. Indian independence came in 1947 but only amid sectarian 
Muslim-Hindu religious bloodshed and considerable chaos that pro- 
duced India and Pakistan, states that remained bitter rivals there- 
after. Burma and Sri Lanka became independent in 1948. Ghana 
and Malaya followed in 1957. 

British decolonization accelerated after 1960, with the focus 
switching primarily to Africa as the following nations became inde- 
pendent: Nigeria (1960); Sierra Leone and Tanzania (1961); Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Uganda, and Western Samoa (1962); Kenyaand Zanzibar 
(1963); Malawi and Zambia (1964); and Gambia, Lesotho, and the 
Cook Islands (1965). Guyana, Barbados, Lesotho, and Botswana 
were decolonized in 1966, and Mauritius and Swaziland were decol- 
onized in 1968. Next came Fiji in 1970, followed by Tuvalu in 1978, 
Kiribati in 1979, Zimbabwe and Vanuatu in 1980, and finally Hong 
Kong in 1997. 

Inthe Middle East, the British government decision to terminate 
its mandate over Palestine brought about the State of Israel in 1948. 
Israel’s declaration that it was a sovereign nation triggered an 
invasion by the armies of its neighboring Arab states. Conflict in the 
region, ranging from low-intensity struggles to full-scale wars, has 
continued ever since. 

Because Britain had prior experience with the process and less at 
stake in its overseas possessions, decolonization was for Britain, with 
the notable exceptions of Palestine and India, most usually a matter 
of negotiation, transfer of sovereignty, and little resistance. Most of 
the time, the Europeans recognized that negotiation was more 


palatable than forced decolonization through internal resistance. 
Generally, the transfer was gentle enough in the British Empire that 
a representative of the royal family could attend the ceremonies. 

Indicative of this process was the new appellation that the British 
had for their holdings. Previously the British Empire, during World 
War Il it became the British Commonwealth of Nations, and in 1945 
it became simply the Commonwealth of Nations. This implied that 
Britain was merely an equal member. 

Similarly, the French Empire became the French Union in 1945. 
Under President de Gaulle in 1958, it became The Community. But 
French decolonization was far more turbulent than its British coun- 
terpart. The French controlled their possessions tightly from Paris, 
whereas the British tended to grant considerable self-government 
and autonomy. The French attitude toward decolonization was 
colored in part by France’s defeat by Germany in 1940 and the belief 
among many French leaders that only with its empire intact could 
France continue to be counted as a major power. Thus, Paris de- 
clined to recognize the inevitable in Indochina. The French refused 
meaningful concessions to the new government of North Vietnam 
led by veteran communist Ho Chi Minh. Mistrust and miscalcula- 
tion led in November 1946 to the eight-year Indochina War. The 
1954 Geneva Conference called for independence for Cambodia, 
Laos, and Vietnam, with elections set to occur ina divided Vietnam 
two years later. 

In 1956 France gave independence to Morocco and Tunisia, but 
no peaceful transition occurred in the case of Algeria. The French 
had acquired Algeria in 1830, and the modern Algerian political 
entity was largely their creation. Algeria was technically an integral 
part of France, formed into three French departments, but the 
Muslim Algerians did not have full rights, and Algeria was in effect 
controlled by the European minority. The French had crushed an 
Algerian nationalist outbreak at Sétifin 1945, but in November 1954 
the National Liberation Front (FLN) began a guerrilla war against 
the French to bring about Algerian independence. 

The ensuing Algerian War was long and bloody. A succession of 
French leaders were determined to retain control of this possession, 
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Soldiers man barricades during an antigovernment uprising in Algiers 
during the Algerian War on January 20, 1960. (Manuel Litran/Corbis) 





seeing it, as French Premier Guy Mollet put it, as “France’s Califor- 
nia.” The French Army was also determined that it would not again 
be betrayed by the politicians, and when it appeared as if Paris 
might open negotiations with the FLN, army generals in Algeria 
teamed up with Europeans there to overthrow the French Fourth 
Republic and bring de Gaulle back to power. De Gaulle announced 
an ambitious developmental program for Algeria, but this so-called 
Constantine Plan came too late in the day to succeed. In the end, de 
Gaulle entered into negotiations with the FLN that brought Algeria 
independence in 1962. 

Portugal also fought long, costly colonial wars in Africa, for 
Portuguese dictator Anténio Salazar was determined to maintain 
control of his nation’s considerable overseas possessions. Fighting 
began in Angola in 1961, in Guinea in 1963, and in Mozambique in 
1964. Ultimately, Portugal committed a sizable force of manpower 
and routinely spent half of its national budget on the fighting. In 
consequence, pressing problems in Portugalitself went unaddressed. 
A revolution in Portugal in 1974, brought about by younger army 
officers who were convinced that the colonial struggles could not 
be won, brought independence to its two giant African colonies of 
Angola and Mozambique as well as Portuguese Timor in southeast 
Asia by the end of 1975. 

Italy lost its African possessions of Italian East Africa and Libya 
during the course of World War II. Ethiopia was restored to inde- 
pendence by British Empire troops in 1941. In 1949 the UN voted 
in favor of granting Libya independence. Full independence came 
in 1951. 

Spain lost most of its overseas colonies after the war. Spanish 
Morocco was joined to the Kingdom of Morocco, but the almost 
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purely Spanish cities of Cueta and Melilla across the Straits of 
Gibraltar in North Africa remained Spanish. Moroccan nationalists 
demanded the return of these as well as Ifni and the phosphate-rich 
Spanish Sahara. Spain indeed gave up the latter in 1975. Spanish 
Equatorial Africa also received independence in 1968. 

In 1945 Belgium still retained control of the mineral-rich Belgian 
Congo in Central Africa. The colony was among the worst-admin- 
istered of any in Africa, and virtually nothing had been done to pre- 
pareit for independence, with few university-educated locals present. 
In December 1959, riots broke out in the capital of Leopoldville 
(Kinshasa), sparked by the French grant of independence for the 
neighboring French Congo (Congo-Brazzaville). In January 1960, 
King Baudouin of Belgium announced his intention to end colonial 
rule, leading to independence for the Congo in June 1960. Soon the 
Congo lapsed into a bloody civil war. 

The UN played an important role in the decolonization pro- 
cess. Articles 73-74 of Chapter XI of the UN Charter called for self- 
determination and set guidelines for decolonization. The UN set up 
anew program of trust territories to replace the mandate system set 
up after World War I. These included territories taken from the Axis 
powers or placed into the trusteeship system voluntarily. The term 
“trust” implied that these territories would work their way toward 
self-rule. 

Nations administering trusteeships had an obligation to help 
the territories develop self-government and educational institutions 
as well as to foster social and economic development. Periodically, 
the UN received and reviewed reports on the trust territories and 
their progress toward self-rule. Trusteeships that became inde- 
pendent included British-administered Togoland, which joined the 
Gold Coast in 1957 to form Ghana; Somaliland, which joined British 
Somalia in 1960 to create Somalia; French-administered Togoland, 
which became Togo in 1960; French-administered Cameroon, which 
became independent under the same name in 1960; and the British- 
administered Cameroons, which split in 1961 with the north com- 
bining with Nigeria and the south joining Cameroon. 

Tanganyika won independence in 1961, and in 1964 it combined 
with Zanzibar, independent in 1963, to create the United Republic 
of Tanzania. Belgian-administered Ruanda-Urundi split into the 
independent Rwanda and Burundi in 1962. In the Pacific, Western 
Samoa became Samoa in 1962. Nauru became independent in 1968, 
and New Guinea joined with Papua to become Papua New Guinea 
in 1975. Micronesia (1990), the Marshall Islands (1990), and Palau 
(1994), three states of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
became self-governing in free association with the United States in 
the 1990s. The Northern Mariana Islands became self-governing 
in commonwealth with the United States in 1990. 

Decolonization left a mixed legacy. During the Cold War years 
in Asian nations such as Vietnam, the Philippines, and China and 
also throughout much of Latin America and the Middle East, the 
United States was often perceived as seeking to substitute its own 
brand of anticommunist imperialism in place of Western colonial- 
ism. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, sought to encourage and 
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align itself with nationalist movements in the developing world and 
to win the loyalties of such nations once they gained independence. 
This was certainly the case in the Middle East. 

Some of the new states prospered, while others remained poor 
and underdeveloped. India and some Pacific Rim states such as Hong 
Kong, Singapore, and Malaysia adjusted well and played important 
economic roles in the 1980s and 1990s. Poverty continues to plague 
the nations of sub-Saharan Africa, however, where the states are 
often artificial constructs carved out by the European imperialist 
powers with no regard for tribal or cultural boundaries and with few 
or no economic resources. Often the leaders of such states were able 
to work the Cold War to their advantage, playing off the super- 
powers against one another. After the end of the Cold War, the 
Americans and Soviets lost interest in the developing world, andlong- 
standing rivalries reemerged as foreign aid was sharply reduced. 
Often civil war and famine were the result. 

The postcolonial era saw the developing world’s debts grow at 
a rate that made them impossible to repay. Much of the debt was 
owed to the most powerful states economically, the so-called G-8 
countries. Nations in the developing world faced soaring oil prices 
in the 1970s, and they were forced to borrow heavily to stay afloat. 
Debt during 1973-1993 grew at more than 20 percent a year. With 
compound interest, the area’s total debt by 1993 was $1.5 trillion. 
After renegotiation in 2000, the debt was still $350 billion. Only in 
the first decade of the 21st century did the G-8 states begin to take 
steps toward cancelling that debt and developing coherent aid pro- 
grams that had the potential to lift much of Africa from poverty and 
end the negative legacy there of decolonization. 

JoHN H. BARNHILL AND SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Deedes, Sir Wyndham 
Born: 1883 
Died: 1956 


British Army general and ardent Zionist. Wyndham Deedes was born 
in East Kent, England, in 1883. A career British Army officer, in 1915 
he was a brigadier general stationed in Cairo, where he was assigned 
to intelligence duties and worked to secure Arab support against 
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the Turks. He entered Jerusalem with Lieutenant General Sir Ed- 
mund H. H. Allenby in December 1917. A deeply religious Chris- 
tian, Deedes believed that the only way that Christians could atone 
for previous injuries committed against the Jews was by working 
to establish a Jewish state in Palestine. In 1918 he met and became 
close friends with Zionist leader Chaim Weizmann. 

As part of the British administration in Palestine after World 
War I, Deedes assisted the Zionist Commission in its interaction 
with British authorities. In 1920 he became chief secretary of the 
Palestine administration under High Commissioner for Palestine 
Sir Herbert Samuel, who later attributed the relative calm of the 
period 1920-1929 in the mandate to Deedes’s ability to deal effec- 
tively with both Jews and Arabs. During the Arab riots of 1921, 
Deedes took strong steps to halt the Arab attacks and authorized the 
enlistment of Jewish volunteers to help defend Jaffa (Yafo) and Tel 
Aviv. 

Deedes retired from the British military in 1923 to spend the rest 
of his life working among the poor in the London slums. He kept in 
contact with Zionist leaders, however, and both wrote and spoke on 
behalf of their cause. After the Nazis moved against the Jews in Ger- 
many, Deedes supported the Youth Aliya, and in 1943 he founded 
the British Association for the Jewish National Home in Palestine 
in order to build support for what would become the State of Israel. 
Deedes died in London in 1956. 
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DEFENSIVE SHIELD, Operation 
Start Date: April 3, 2002 
End Date: May 10, 2002 


Israeli military operation launched against Palestinian militant 
groups in the West Bank between April 3, 2002, and May 10, 2002. 
Numerous suicide bombings and Israeli reprisal attacks had taken 
place since the late summer of 2001. A particularly horrifying sui- 
cide bombing occurred at a hotel where a group had gathered to 
celebrate the religious holiday of Passover. 

In response to the bombings, Israeli prime minister Ariel Sharon 
directed the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) to launch Operation DEFEN- 
SIVE SHIELD. The goals of the operation were to enter the West Bank, 
locate villages and towns harboring or aiding terrorists, arrest the 
terrorists and their supporters, seize weapons, destroy secret bases 
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Israeli tank near the Mukata’a, Yasser Arafat’s West Bank headquarters in Ramallah, during Operation DEFENSIVE SHIELD, on April 3, 2002. (Dov 
Randel/Israeli Government Press Office) 





and camps (as well as any matériel of use to the terrorists), and 
minimize civilian casualties. 

IDF forces began the operation on April 3, rolling into the West 
Bank towns of Nablus, Ramallah, Jenin, and Bethlehem, all identi- 
fied as terrorist centers. Hebron and Jericho were not targeted. The 
IDF imposed strict curfews on the civilian population, which accord- 
ing to Palestinian sources resulted in numerous civilian deaths, as 
did the denial of emergency medical services during the curfew 
hours. IDF troops encountered mixed opposition, with action tak- 
ing place in Jenin, in Bethlehem, and at the Palestinian Authority 
(PA) compound in Ramallah. 

In Bethlehem, 26 Palestinian gunmen seized the Church of the 
Nativity, holding the clergy there hostage. The IDF finally negoti- 
ated their release by allowing the gunmen safe passage to Cyprus 
or the Gaza Strip and releasing 24 terror suspects from a hospital 
where they were being detained. In Ramallah, the IDF engaged ina 
siege of the PA compound, trapping Arafat and others, that lasted 
nearly a month and involved additional attacks all through Ramal- 
lah. The siege was lifted when U.S. negotiators arranged for 6 men 
wanted by the IDF in the compound to be placed in a PA jail in Jeri- 
cho. The Israelis captured numerous documents at the PA com- 
pound, which purportedly demonstrated the PA knowledge of, and 
collusion with, many of the terrorist organizations attacking Israel. 
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Significant fighting occurred in Jenin and the refugee camp in 
its environs. In order to minimize civilian deaths, the Israelis 
decided to forgo air strikes in favor of a ground attack. Thousands 
of booby traps had been set, and the IDF employed heavily armored 
bulldozers to demolish houses suspected of harboring terrorists 
and any places that might have been rigged with explosives. The 
Israelis claim that fair warning was given before the bulldozing, but 
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Palestinian sources refute this and claim that no warning was given. 
The fighting in Jenin was heavy at times, and running gun battles 
with armed militants were common. The IDF claims that it destroyed 
10 percent of the houses in the Jenin refugee camp through offen- 
sive action. IDF sources claim 52 Palestinian dead including 22 
civilians. The Palestinians accused the IDF of perpetrating a mas- 
sacre in Jenin, but investigation by both the United Nations (UN) 
and independent human rights organizations could find no evi- 
dence of a mass killing. 

The operation officially ended on May 10, 2002. The IDF claimed 
more than 5,000 small arms and explosives captured along with 
computers, chemicals, cell phones, and weapon-making compo- 
nents. The IDF also claimed that intelligence documents captured 
at Arafat’s compound vindicated the operation. These documents 
provided ample evidence of PLO collusion with the radicals and 
identified key figures of interest to the Israelis. Palestinian casualties 
during the operation included 188 dead, 599 wounded, and 425 oth- 
ers detained. Israeli casualties included 29 dead and 129 wounded. 
Total civilian casualties were 632 for the Palestinians and 135 for 
the Israelis. 

Officially, the Israeli government viewed the operation as a suc- 
cess. Most Israelis believed that it had been necessary. However, at 
least 54 percent believed that it damaged Israel in the realm of world 
opinion. 
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Degania, Battle for the 
Event Date: May 20, 1948 


A hard-fought battle on May 20, 1948, between Israeli and Syrian 
forces for control of the Jordan River Valley during the Israeli War 
of Independence (1948-1949). Degania was Palestine’s first collec- 
tive settlement, or kvutzah, located in the Jordan Plain west of the 
Sea of Galilee (Lake Kinneret). Degania means “cornflower” and 
comes from the Arab designation of the land, Umm Juni. 

Arthur Ruppin purchased uncultivated land here in 1909 for 
the Jewish National Fund, and that same year a group of Jewish 
immigrants attempted to farm the land along conventional lines 
but failed. The next year, 36 others asked to farm the area ona col- 
lectivist basis, and Ruppin agreed. He also provided the settlers 
with two mud-brick dormitories, basic farm equipment, and a half 
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dozen mules. Although conditions were difficult and malaria took 
aheavy toll, the effort succeeded and in 1911 brought ina successful 
harvest. 

Degania was organized along strict collectivist lines with full 
equality among the sexes. Degania Alif (A) became the designa- 
tion for this first settlement and was known as the “Mother of the 
Kvutzah.” Its members wanted to keep the same arrangement 
rather than be organized along the lines of the larger collective set- 
tlement, or kibbutz. Thus in 1920 with the arrival of another group 
of settlers, Degania Bet (B) was organized just to the south. In 1932 
a portion of the land was given to a third collective settlement, Kib- 
butz Afikim. 

The two Deganias were the scene of heavy fighting during the 
Israeli War for Independence. On May 18, 1948, the Syrian Army’s 
Ist Brigade, commanded by Brigadier General Husni al-Zaim, 
attacked Zemach, about a mile due east of Degania A on the Sea 
of Galilee. Al-Zaim had at his disposal some 30 armored vehicles 
including Renault tanks. The Jewish Haganah defenders had only 
small arms and two 20-mm antitank guns. Part of the Syrian brigade 
swept around to the south of Zemach, outflanking the defenders 
who also lost one of their antitank guns to Syrian fire. Most of the 
defenders were killed, and the remainder withdrew. 

It now looked as if the way was open for the Syrians to overrun 
the entire Jordan Valley. The two villages of Degania A and B became 
the new frontline. That night, the Israelis rushed up reinforcements 
but also evacuated the villages of Shaar HaGolan and Masada to the 
east. At the same time, the Syrians beat back an attempt by Palmach 
forces to retake the police post in Zemach. 

The Syrian attack on the two Deganias opened at dawn on May 
20 with an artillery bombardment. The thrust of the Syrian attack 
was against Degania A, which was defended by only 70 men and the 
one remaining 20-mm gun. The attacking Syrian infantrymen were 
preceded by five tanks and some armored cars. The Syrian tanks 
easily overcame the defensive fire and broke through the Israeli 
outer perimeter. The one Israeli antitank gun crew knocked out one 
Syrian armored car. Israeli fire also damaged one of the Renault 
tanks, which then withdrew. Still, the remainder of the Syrian tanks 
proceeded and came up against the Israelis’ last trenches. There the 
defenders, who were fighting for their homes, attacked the tanks 
and armored cars with both Molotov cocktails and British World 
War II PIAT (Projector Infantry Anti-Tank) hollow-charge explo- 
sives. The leading Syrian tank was disabled by a Molotov cocktail 
but continued to fire until it was destroyed by other gasoline bombs. 
(This tank has never been removed but is kept in situ as a perma- 
nent memorial to the defenders.) The bulk of the Syrian infantry 
had not kept up with the tanks, and they thus fell prey to Israeli small 
arms fire. At midday, having lost two more armored cars, the Syri- 
ans withdrew from Degania A and concentrated on Degania B to the 
south. 

Here the Syrians committed eight tanks and armored cars and 
two infantry companies. All were driven back. At the same time, 
and for the first time in the war, Israeli artillery came into battle. 
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The guns had been received only a few days before at Tel Aviv and 
were immediately sent north. Positioned in the hills overlooking the 
Sea of Galilee, their shells caused the Syrians to withdraw from 
Remesh, Shaar HaGolan, and Masada, which were then reoccupied 
by the Israelis. By May 23, the Israelis had won the battle for control 
of the Jordan Valley. 

Today the two Deganias have a population of some 1,000 people. 
In addition to farming, there is also a metal factory there. 
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De Gaulle, Charles 
Born: November 22, 1890 
Died: November 9, 1970 


French Army general, head of the provisional French government 
(1944-1946), and first president of the Fifth French Republic (1959- 
1969). Charles André Marie Joseph de Gaulle, arguably the greatest 
French statesman of the 20th century, was born on November 22, 
1890, in Lille, France, into a conservative Catholic but socially 
progressive family. De Gaulle graduated from the French Military 
Academy of Saint-Cyr in 1912 after joining the 33rd Infantry Regi- 
ment in 1909. He fought in World War I and was twice wounded. 
Wounded a third time in March 1916 at Verdun, he was taken pris- 
oner by the Germans. He passed the remainder of the conflict as a 
prisoner of war in Germany. 

Following the war, de Gaulle returned to Saint-Cyr to teach his- 
tory, and during 1919-1920 he served in the French military mis- 
sion to Poland as an infantry instructor. For services rendered to 
the Poles in their war with Russia, he was awarded the highest Polish 
decoration and received promotion to major. Returning to France, 
he taught and studied at the Ecole de Guerre (War College). He then 
served as aide to the commander of the French Army, Marshal 
Henri Phillipe Pétain. 

De Gaulle became a proponent of new military tactics centered 
on the use of tanks for high-speed warfare. These concepts were 
based on his personal experience in Poland. In 1934 he published a 
book describing his ideas for a mechanized and highly mobile force 
of tanks, infantry, and artillery with its own organic air support. In 
another book, he described his concept of leadership. Unfortu- 
nately for France, his reformist ideas had little impact in his own 
country, although they were influential in Germany. 
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Charles de Gaulle, French Army general, leader of the Free French in 
World War II, head of the provisional French government (1944-1946), 
and first president of the Fifth French Republic (1959-1969). (Library of 


Congress) 





De Gaulle served in the occupied Rhineland, in the Middle East, 
and on the National Defense Council as major and then lieutenant 
colonel. He was promoted to colonel in 1937. In May 1940 when the 
Germans invaded France, de Gaulle assumed command of the 4th 
Tank Division. Achieving one of the few successes scored by the 
French Army in the campaign, he was advanced to brigadier general 
on June 1. A week later Premier Paul Reynaud made de Gaulle 
undersecretary of state for national defense. 

De Gaulle urged the government to fight on in North Africa. His 
advice rejected, on June 17 he flew to London and, a day later, spoke 
over the BBC to urge his countrymen to continue the fight. The new 
Vichy government headed by Pétain declared de Gaullea traitor and 
sentenced him to death in absentia. De Gaulle headed the Free 
French during the war, but his relations with Britain and the United 
States were often difficult and almost always strained. De Gaulle 
acted as if he were a true head of state, while the British and U.S. 
governments persisted in treating him as an auxiliary. De Gaulle 
was embittered by blatant British efforts to dislodge the French 
from prewar positions of influence in Syria and Lebanon and by the 
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failure of the Anglo-Saxon powers to consult him in matters regard- 
ing French national interests. 

From August 1944 de Gaulle served as the interim president of 
the French governmentin Paris untilhe resigned in January 1946 after 
his proposals for a new constitutional arrangement were rejected. 
He retired to write his memoirs, but in April 1947 he reentered the 
political lists with the newly formed Rassemblement du Peuple 
Francais (RDF, Rally of the French People). 

The RDF had only limited success, and de Gaulle withdrew from 
politics again in May 1953. Finishing his wartime memoirs, he 
remained in contact with political and military circles. Meanwhile, 
the Fourth Republic was stumbling from one crisis to another. No 
sooner was the Indochina War ended in 1954 than fighting broke 
out with nationalists in Algeria. In May 1958 the Fourth Republic 
finally collapsed under the weight of the Algerian War. De Gaulle 
then returned to power on June 1, 1958, technically as the last pre- 
mier of the Fourth Republic. 

De Gaulle received emergency powers for six months. In Sep- 
tember the French electorate approved a new constitution that tilted 
power toward the executive as de Gaulle sought, thereby establish- 
ing the Fifth Republic. General elections in November strongly 
supported de Gaulle coming back, and in January 1959 he was inau- 
gurated president. 

At first de Gaulle sought to achieve victory in Algeria and 
announced the Constantine Plan, a major economic initiative to 
win the support of Muslim Algerians. However, the plan came too 
late to succeed. De Gaulle ultimately decided that there was no other 
option than to grant Algeria its independence. Meanwhile, those 
who sought to keep Algeria French mounted several assassination 
attempts on the president. A military coup seemed possible. Indeed, 
de Gaulle had to put down several such attempts, supported by 
European settlers in Algeria. He managed to achieve a cease-fire in 
Algeria in March 1962. Backed bya referendum, the country became 
independent in July 1962. In 1965 de Gaulle won a second seven- 
year term as president, this time by popular vote. 

Internationally, de Gaulle sought to carve out a role as leader 
of a Europe that would serve as a third force between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. His anger over what he regarded as 
U.S.-British domination of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) led him to remove France from the military structure of 
the alliance. In a most controversial decision, France exploded an 
atomic bomb and developed its own independent nuclear strike 
force. De Gaulle also lectured, and sometimes berated, the United 
States on a wide variety of issues including its Vietnam policy, 
which he opposed. 

Regarding the Middle East, de Gaulle, as with his predecessors, 
viewed Israel as a natural ally. France had gone to war with Britain 
on the side of Israel against Egypt in 1956, and France under de 
Gaulle remained Israel’s main arms supplier and also assisted Israel 
in the field of nuclear research. Already in 1957 the two countries 
had signed an agreement for a research reactor. This reactor was 
later upgraded with French assistance, and another was secretly 
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built with French support at Dimona, near Beersheba, in the Negev 
Desert. This cooperation, however, also benefited the French, who 
sought a nuclear force of their own. Thus, both parties to the agree- 
ment assisted one another. France shipped plutonium to Israel 
while getting heavy water from the United States via Israel. Some 
experts believe that the cooperation was so close that France’s first 
successful nuclear test in 1960 made Israel a nuclear power at the 
same time. 

In return, Israel supplied France with intelligence data about 
North Africa and the Near East. De Gaulle saw Israel as a natural 
ally in the fight against Algerian rebels, who were aided by Egypt. 
However, this did not prevent him from pressuring Israeli prime 
minister David Ben-Gurion to make Israeli nuclear research public 
and allow inspections in early 1960. De Gaulle later offered fighter 
planes in exchange for halting work at Dimona. Israel refused and 
continued work there with French assistance until the reactor came 
on line in 1964. 

Following Algerian independence and with Ben-Gurion’s depar- 
ture from power in 1963, de Gaulle adopted a more pro-Arab stance. 
France sought better relations with the Arabs, which it hoped would 
improve relations with the communist bloc and the developing 
world. Although France delivered 72 French Mirage II jets to Israel 
in 1961, additional arms were not forthcoming. In 1965, a high- 
ranking Egyptian general was welcomed in Paris. An urgent Israeli 
appeal to France for help just prior to the 1967 Yom Kippur War 
went unanswered. In a meeting on May 24, 1967, de Gaulle warned 
Israeli special envoy Abba Eban that Israel must refrain from war. 
De Gaulle went on to explain that the situation was much different 
than it had been in 1956. He now saw himselfas a mediator between 
East and West and did not wish to jeopardize improved French rela- 
tions with Arab states. He assured Israel that France would stand 
by its side if Israel were attacked but not if Israel were to initiate the 
fight. True to his word, he was sharply critical of Israel’s 1967 pre- 
emptive campaign, and relations between the two states went into 
a deep freeze thereafter. 

Domestically, the de Gaulle government introduced the concept 
of dirigisme, a mixture of free market economy and state-directed 
interventionist policies. The franc was devalued, and many high- 
profile projects were undertaken, some in collaboration with Great 
Britain such as the supersonic passenger plane Concord. 

In May 1968, massive demonstrations erupted in Paris and 
other major cities. They were sparked by students, but workers 
and others soon joined. Demonstrations and strikes were common- 
place, and the nation was brought to a virtual standstill. Although 
de Gaulle considered using the army to crush the protests, Premier 
Georges Pompidou convinced him to dissolve the National Assem- 
bly and hold general elections. 

Forced to decide between de Gaulle and the demands of the 
street, voters decided in June to back de Gaulle with 358 of 487 seats 
in the French National Assembly. Perhaps because of his success, 
Pompidou found himself replaced as premier by Maurice Couve de 
Murville in July. In 1969 de Gaulle proposed a constitutional change 
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to convert the upper house (Senate) into an advisory body. He had 
made the issue a personal referendum on his leadership, and when 
it was defeated in a national vote in April 1969 he stepped aside on 
April 28. 

De Gaulle retired to his home at Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises to 
write his final set of memoirs. He died there on November 9, 1970. 
His concepts, vision, and charisma endured and still influence French 
politics to his day. Perhaps his greatest legacy to France was the con- 
stitutional structure of the Fifth Republic. 
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Deir Yassin Massacre 
Start Date: April 9, 1948 
End Date: April 11, 1948 


A massacre of Arab civilians by Jewish forces during April 9-11, 
1948, in the British Mandate for Palestine. The incident occurred 
just one month prior to the declaration of the State of Israel and the 
beginning of the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949). Since 
the 1930s, Palestine had seen increasing violence between Arabs 
and Jews for control of Palestine. In one sense, Deir Yassin (Dayr 
Yasin) was a continuation of that struggle. 

Beginning on April 9, 1948, Jewish forces attacked the Arab vil- 
lage of Deir Yassin near Jerusalem. The village of about 750 persons 
overlooked the important Tel Aviv-Jerusalem Road and was slated 
for occupation under Plan Dalet. The forces involved included 
members of the paramilitary Palmach organization, which was part 
of the Jewish self-defense organization Haganah, and members of 
the Jewish terrorist organizations Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National Mil- 
itary Organization) and Lohamei Herut Israel (Lehi or Stern Gang). 
The raiders killed somewhere between 96 and 254 Arab villagers, 
mostly elderly, women, and children. Their bodies were then dumped 
into the village well or left in the streets. In addition, some survivors 
were paraded naked in West Jerusalem and then were returned to 
Deir Yassin and murdered. About 100 orphaned village children were 
left outside the wall of the Old City in Jerusalem. 

The massacre, which was widely publicized in official Israeli 
radio broadcasts intended to terrify Arabs, was the major impetus 
in the flight of hundreds of thousands of Arabs from Palestine. 

Arabs claim that what happened at Deir Yassin was a premedi- 
tated and deliberate act of terrorism by Jews. The flight of terrified 
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villagers from their homes served to facilitate Jewish efforts to 
secure Arab lands and create a Jewish state in Palestine. Israelis 
defended the attack on Deir Yassin as part of Operation NACHSHON, 
meant to break the Arab siege of Jerusalem, but according to Arabs, 
Deir Yassin had remained neutral in the growing violence between 
armed Arab and Jewish groups. Villagers had even madea pact with 
the Haganah that they would not aid armed Arab groups on the 
understanding that they would not then be targets of Jewish attacks. 
Some Israeli officials dispute these claims, contending that armed 
Arabs along with Iraqi volunteers from the Arab Liberation Army 
(ALA) were given sanctuary and stationed in the village, thus vio- 
lating any pact that may have existed. 

Also in dispute is whether villagers fought the attackers and 
whether a truck equipped with a loudspeaker warned the villagers 
of the impending attack in Arabic before it began. Most accounts, 
even from Israelis, claim that the truck either never arrived or arrived 
after the fighting had already begun. Irgun leader Menachem Begin, 
who was not a combatant in the massacre but shared in the respon- 
sibility for it, disputed both of these claims. In his book The Revolt 
(1951), he insisted that the Deir Yassin massacre was a fabrication 
by anti-Semites. 

The number of villagers killed is also in dispute. The initial death 
toll was said to be 254, publicized by an Irgun commander who later 
admitted that he exaggerated to force the Arabs to panic and flee 
their homes. One subsequent and disputed study concluded that no 
more than 120 Arabs died in the attack. Yet International Red Cross 
representative Jacques Reynier counted 150 maimed bodies (includ- 
ing disembowelments and decapitations) in the cistern, while others 
were scattered through the streets of the village. That testimony and 
survivors’ reports supported the higher figure of dead originally 
given. Arab League president Azzam Pasha pointed to the massacre 
at Deir Yassin as the principal reason for the Arab states’ invasion 
of Palestine following the proclamation of the State of Israel in May 
1948. 
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Democratic Front for the Liberation 

of Palestine 

Leftist group within the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). 
In 1969, Nayef Hawatmeh and Yasser Abed Rabbo broke off from 
the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), headed by 
George Habash. They believed that the PFLP focused too narrowly 
on military concerns. Their new organization was known as the 
Popular Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PDFLP), 
but in 1974 it changed its name to the Democratic Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine (DFLP). 

Hawatmeh headed the organization as its secretary-general and 
its chief representative to the PLO. Arab nationalist and Marxist in 
orientation, the DFLP was knownas the most intellectually oriented 
of the Palestinian resistance groups. Publicly, the DFLP called fora 
democratic, unified, and unitary Palestinian state that would allow 
“both Arabs and Jews to develop their national culture.” Originally, 
the DFLP believed that this state could only be achieved through the 
political activation of the masses and a “people’s war.” Gradually, 
however, the organization shifted to a slightly more moderate 
stance. Although it condemned attacks carried out outside of Israel, 
such as airline hijackings by the PFLP, at the same time the DFLP 


refused to give up armed struggle, and it mounted a number of 
small-scale raids against Israeli targets. Its largest and most noto- 
rious operation was the so-called Ma’alot Massacre of May 17, 1974, 
in which 26 Israelis were killed and another 60 wounded. 

In 1974 the DFLP was struggling with factionalism from within 
its ranks and the PLO in general. Four years later, it joined the Rejec- 
tionist Front. Beginning in the early 1980s, the DFLP was known as 
the leading pro-Soviet and pro—People’s Republic of China (PRC) 
organization within the PLO. The collapse of the Soviet Union and 
a subsequent reduction in Chinese aid cost the DFLP some of its 
popular support. Although the DFLP leadership supported PLO 
chairman Yasser Arafat's efforts to begin peace negotiations with 
Israel, many of the organization’s rank and file did not. The party 
also suffered with the rise of Hamas in the 1980s. 

In 1991 the DFLP split when cofounder Abed Rabbo supported 
the negotiations in Madrid that led to the formation of the Palestinian 
Authority (PA). The faction led by Abed Rabbo constituted itself as 
the Palestine Democratic Union (FIDA). It rejected terrorist activities 
in favor of negotiations and also turned its back on Marxism in favor 
of the democratization of Palestinian society. There were reports of 
armed clashes between the two factions during this split. The DFLP 
tended to retain control of the foreign branches, while the FIDA 
secured most of the membership within the Left Bank. 





Palestinian youths hold pictures of Nayef Hawatmeh aloft during a march on the anniversary of the founding of the Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (DFLP), Ramallah, West Bank, February 22, 1989. (Ricki Rosen/Corbis) 
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The other faction of the DFLP opposed the Declaration of Prin- 
ciples signed in 1993, claiming that the Oslo negotiations had led to 
an agreement that denied the Palestinians their legitimate rights. 
The DFLP had little influence in the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada, which 
broke out in 2000. 

The DFLP continues to support military activities but insists 
that these be confined to targets only in the so-called occupied ter- 
ritories and not within the Green Line. It argues that Palestinians 
should fight only against the occupation rather than against Israeli 
citizens. Although the DFLP retains considerable influence within 
the PLO, it did not do well in either the PA presidential election in 
2005 or the Palestinian Legislative Council elections of 2006. In the 
former, its candidate, Taysir Khalid, won only 3.5 percent of the vote. 
In the latter election, the DFLP won only 2.8 percent of the popular 
vote and two seats on the 132-person council. Active among Pales- 
tinians primarily in Syria and Lebanon and with only a limited pres- 
ence in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, the DFLP is believed to 
receive some financial and military support from Syria. 
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Der Judenstaat 
The most influential publication advocating the reestablishment of 
a Jewish state. In February 1896, Jewish journalist and Zionist 
Theodor Herzl published in Vienna what is easily regarded as the 
most important Zionist publication. This short book of some 23,000 
words, Der Judenstaat (The Jewish State) was subtitled Versuch einer 
modernen Lésung der Judenfrage (An Attempt at a Modern Solution 
of the Jewish Question). It dispassionately examined the situation 
facing Jews around the world and called for the establishment of a 
state in which the Jewish people would be masters of their own fate. 

Herzlacknowledged that Jews were divided and scattered across 
the world in many different states in which they were always a 
minority. Jews spoke different languages, followed different cul- 
tural traditions, and were even splintered religiously. Herzl said 
that Jews had always been marked by a sense of homelessness, and 
wherever they lived in large numbers they had been subjected to 
anti-Semitism, which inevitably resulted in the destruction of Jew- 
ish property and bloodshed. 

Herzl attributed anti-Semitism to religious differences and eco- 
nomic and political factors. Despite the emancipation that had come 
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with the French Revolution, he pointed out that restrictive laws 
could easily be restored, as indeed had been the case in Russia. This 
oppression, he claimed, had one positive effect in that it brought 
the Jews together as one people. Jews, whether they wished it or not, 
he wrote, were “a group of unmistakable cohesiveness. We are a 
people.” 

Herzl saw the so-called Jewish question not as a social or even 
religious problem but rather as a nationalist issue. Only an idea 
could provide the necessary impetus to unite the Jews: the concept 
ofa Jewish state. After all, he wrote, “‘ 
ancient watchword.” Herzl acknowledged that there was danger 
in advancing the idea of a Jewish state, for it was then a turbulent 
time of nationalism and international rivalries, but he argued for a 
peaceful process, one based on diplomatic efforts, discussion, and 
creative political activity. 

Herzl believed that the creation of a Jewish state would end anti- 
Semitism because with the immigration of most European Jews to 
the new state, the economic basis of anti-Semitism would disappear. 
Those few Jews who remained behind would easily assimilate, as 
there would be no more competition from a Jewish middle class. 

Herzl believed that the first step in creating the Jewish state was 
that of convincing Jews of its necessity. Anti-Semitism would pro- 
vide the motive. To achieve the state, he called for the creation of 
two organizations: the Society of Jews and the Jewish Company. The 
former would educate public opinion, prepare for the Jewish state, 
and negotiate with the Great Powers to facilitate the acquisition of 
territory and a political arrangement. The latter, which Herzl thought 
should be organized as a joint-stock company, would raise the funds 
necessary to purchase land and equipment as well as to construct 
housing and provide financial support for the immigrants. 

Herzl also advanced many specific ideas as to how the state 
should be organized including its economy, agriculture, education, 
and civil service. He strongly favored the right of individuals to own 
private property, which he believed promoted liberty, but he also 
advocated some type of state socialism. He believed strongly that 
the state should protect the worker and called for the workday to 
be limited to seven hours and the exclusion of women and chil- 
dren from the labor force. He also favored a military force, but only 
to defend the state and never to be employed in its aggrandize- 
ment. Herzl suggested that such a Jewish state would be a “rampart 
of Europe against Asia, an outpost of civilization as opposed to 
barbarism.” 

Palestine, as the original home of the Jews, should become the 
focal point of this effort, which became known as Zionism for 
Mount Zion. As Herzl put it, “Palestine is our unforgettable historic 
homeland.” 

The first reaction to Der Judenstaat was largely negative among 
Jews and non-Jews alike. Indeed, the publisher of the book was 
forced to bring out a countering work, National Judaism, by Chief 
Rabbi Moritz Giidemann. Assimilationist Jews rejected the notion 
of Jews as a separate people, while members of Hoveve Zion (Lovers 
of Zion) feared that expression of Jewish nationalism might have a 
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negative impact on Turkish policies toward Jewish immigration to 
Palestine. Russian Jews knew little of the book or its author, as gov- 
ernment censorship prevented its publication there. On the other 
hand, Jewish youth groups throughout Europe and especially those 
of university students enthusiastically embraced the book and ral- 
lied to Herzl, who now became the leader of a Jewish nationalist 
movement, a position he held until his death in 1904. 
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Desalination 

The process by which seawater is converted to freshwater that is 
fit for human and animal consumption as well as for agricultural 
irrigation. Currently, there are some 7,500 desalination facilities 
located throughout the world, 60 percent of which are located in the 
Middle East. Because of the hot and dry climate of that region and 
its growing population, freshwater supplies are a precious com- 
modity. Indeed, very high evaporation rates and low rainfall render 
all but the most robust water sources unreliable for a good part of 
the year. Perhaps the most abundant (and most used) freshwater 
resource in the region is the Jordan River, whose waters are partly 
claimed by several countries. 

One of the largest desalination facilities in the word is located in 
Saudi Arabia, which produces about 25 percent of all the desalinated 
water in the world. Desalination can also be applied to brackish 
water and effluent and is routinely carried out on ships, submarines, 
and islands that lack adequate freshwater supplies. 

There are two primary methods of desalinating water. The first 
is by reverse osmosis. In this manner, untreated water is forced 
through a series of permeable membranes (or filters) under high 
pressure. The result is water free from high levels of salt and other 
minerals. This process can be repeated several times to ensure that 
the water is completely potable. The second method of converting 
seawater to freshwater is by distillation. While there are several dif- 
ferent methods of this, the basic process of distillation heats 
untreated water to a high temperature at a lower atmospheric pres- 
sure, which causes the salt and other deposits to leach out, thus leav- 
ing clean, treated water. It is akin to evaporation, which witnesses 
the removal of water but not the minerals and deposits. The water 
is recovered and used as freshwater. 
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Reverse osmosis has become the preferred method of desali- 
nation because it does not require heat (and thus energy) to convert 
the water. It is also gentler to the environment than distillation. 
In August 2005, a reverse osmosis desalination plant located in 
Ashkelon, Israel, became fully operational and is now the world’s 
largest desalination plant. In the Middle East and North Africa, dis- 
tillation plants frequently serve as electric plants as well. 

There are drawbacks to desalination. Besides the large initial 
startup costs involved in building a desalination plant, the facilities 
can also produce by-products that are harmful to the environment. 
The key by-product of desalination is brine, a slurry of highly 
concentrated salt and mineral deposits, which must be disposed. 
Oftentimes, brine is pumped back into the ocean. This is problem- 
atic in the Middle East, however, because much of the saltwater 
there is already high in salt concentrations. The Dead Sea, for ex- 
ample, is nine times as salty as the average ocean. The dumping of 
brine into the area’s seawater can seriously harm the environment, 
killing fish, birds, and other species. 

Because of the high geopolitical tensions and low supplies of 
water that are part and parcel of the Middle East, the role of desali- 
nation plants is crucial. They not only provide badly needed fresh- 
water but also lower the likelihood of conflict over the control and 
consumption of natural water resources. And as the population of 
the region continues to increase, water supplies will play an even 
larger role in the comfort and prosperity of Middle Easterners. 
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Diaspora 
Greek term for the dispersion of the Jews. It is generally dated from 
the Babylonian exile of 586 BC. The term “diaspora” also describes 
all Jews residing outside of Israel. Diaspora today means the disper- 
sion of any people, including the Palestinians, but for a long time it 
was applied only to the Jews. 

The Jews who were deported to Mesopotamia originally thought 
of this as exile (Galut in Hebrew). When it became possible for the 
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Jews to return to Palestine, however, only a few thousand of the 
Babylonian Jews took advantage of the opportunity to do so. By the 
time the Romans crushed the Great Jewish Revolt of AD 66-70, cap- 
tured Jerusalem, and destroyed its Temple, there were already 
thriving Jewish communities in Babylonia, Syria, Egypt, Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Rome. Nonetheless, the end of the Great Jewish Revolt 
and Bar Kokhba’s Revolt of AD 135 greatly increased the numbers 
of Diaspora Jews. Many Jews fled, while others were sold into slav- 
ery and dispersed throughout the empire. 

When the Romans expanded their empire north in Europe, 
Jews established new communities in those lands, and the spread 
of the Byzantine Empire also saw some limited Jewish communities 
established as well. Jews settled as far as India, Central Asia, and 
even China. Persecutions in one place brought new Jewish diaspo- 
ras in other areas. Jews also found their way to North and South 
America and Australia. Indeed, as a result of the persecutions 
(pogroms) in Russia and Poland, the United States came to have the 
world’s largest Jewish population. 

The two key elements of Jewish consciousness came to be the 
Diaspora and a longing for Israel, but only rarely until after the 
proclamation of the State of Israel in 1948 were most Jews able to 
return. Even then many Jews living in the Soviet Union found it 
impossible to move to Israel because of Soviet restrictions on emi- 
gration. The awareness of Jews that they lived in the Diaspora was 
certainly the prime motivator in the birth of Zionism at the end of 
the 19th century. 
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Dimona, Israel 

Established in 1955 by 30 families, most of whom were Jewish 
immigrants from North Africa, Dimona is an Israeli city in the 
Negev Desert located 22 miles south of Beersheba and 21 miles west 
of the Dead Sea. One of several development towns established by 
Israeli prime minister David Ben-Gurion during the 1950s, 
Dimona, which means “south” in Hebrew, was named after a town 
in the Bible (Joshua 15:21-22). 
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Black Hebrew children play together with other children at Dimona on 
December 16, 1980. The Black Hebrews of Dimona claim descent from 
Jews expelled from Jerusalem in AD 70. (Sa’ar Ya’acov/Israeli 
Government Press Office) 





Ben-Gurion repeatedly called for pioneering settlements in out- 
lying areas, especially in the Negev Desert. In 2005, Dimona had a 
population of 40,000 people. Although the population declined dur- 
ing the 1980s, an influx of Russian immigrants during the 1990s and 
smaller numbers of Ethiopian Jews has made Dimona the third- 
largest city in the Negev Desert. 

Israel’s Negev Nuclear Research Center, known in Hebrewas the 
Hakirya Lemchkar Garini Ba-Negev (KAMAG), is located about 
nine miles south of the city. KAMAG is commonly referred to as the 
Dimona reactor or simply Dimona. It is Israel’s largest and most 
significant nuclear facility. Construction of the facility, which is an 
efficient producer of plutonium, began in 1958. The Israeli govern- 
ment selected the site because of its relative isolation in the desert 
and the availability of housing in the city of Dimona. 

KAMAG, which employs about 3,000 people, is Israel’s most 
guarded facility. Although the Israeli government has never offi- 
cially admitted to possessing nuclear weapons and has repeatedly 
claimed that the Dimona reactor is solely for peaceful purposes, 
most scholars agree that Israel has the largest and most sophisticated 
nuclear arsenal outside the United States, Russia, China, France, 
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and the United Kingdom. In 1986 Mordechai Vanunu, a former 
nuclear technician at the facility, was sentenced to 18 years in prison 
for revealing Israeli nuclear secrets to the world. 

The close proximity of KAMAG to Iraq made Dimona a target of 
Iraqi missiles during the 1991 Persian Gulf War. Patriot missiles 
provided by the United States were located in the area, and little 
damage was inflicted on the facility. Recently, safety concerns sur- 
rounding the nuclear reactor have prompted the Israeli government 
to distribute antiradiation tablets to Dimona’s residents. 

Dimona is also the home to the Black Hebrews, a small religious 
community that claims to be descended from Jews who were ex- 
pelled from Jerusalem by the Romans in AD 70. According to their 
leader, Ben Ammi Ben Israel, after wandering for more than 1,000 
years, the Black Hebrews eventually migrated to West Africa, only 
to be sent to the United States of America during the 18th century 
as slaves. Ben Israel, also known as Ben Carter, a native of Chicago, 
claims that the angel Gabriel revealed this information to him in 
1966. In 1969 the Israeli government granted Ben Israel and his fol- 
lowers temporary residency and settled them in Dimona until their 
claims to Jewish heritage could be evaluated. In 2003 the Israeli gov- 
ernment granted permanent resident status to Ben Israel and 2,500 
of his followers. The Black Hebrews, however, are not recognized 
as Jews or citizens by the Israeli government. 

Micuaet R. HAL 
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Dome of the Rock 


Islamic shrine and holy site located in Jerusalem in the State of 
Israel. The al-Aqsa Mosque (Masjid al-Aqsa, literally the “farthest 
mosque”) is both a building and a complex of religious buildings in 
Jerusalem known to Muslims as the al-Haram al-Sharif (the Noble 
Sanctuary). The land is known to Jews as the Har Ha-Bayit (Temple 
Mount). It is regarded as the historic site of the Jewish temples. 
When viewed as a complex of buildings, the al-Aqsa Mosque 
is dominated and bounded by two major structures, the al-Aqsa 
Mosque building on the east and the Dome of the Rock (Qubbat 
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The Dome of the Rock was built on Jerusalem’s Temple Mount during AD 685-691. (Corel) 
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as-Sakhrah, or the Mosque of Omar) on the west. The Dome of the 
Rockis a shrine for pilgrims and not a mosque used for daily public 
worship, although it was formerly used for worship. The al-Aqsa 
Mosque and the Dome of the Rock are, as a complex, the third- 
holiest Islamic pilgrimage site after Mecca and Medina. The entire 
precinct is inviolable according to Islamic law. 

The Dome of the Rock surrounds and covers a large rock (the 
Noble Rock). Islamic tradition holds that from that site the Prophet 
Muhammad during his Night Journey from Mecca to Jerusalem 
ascended in 621 in the company of the angel Gabriel through the 
heavens to Allah. Before returning to Earth, Muhammad received 
the Commandments, met with Moses, and was ordered to oblige 
Muslims to pray 50 times a day, a commandment that was reduced 
to 5. Some Jewish traditions assert that the rock was the platform 
upon which Abraham intended to fulfill God’s divine command to 
sacrifice Isaac. Some extrabiblical Jewish traditions believe it to be 
the foundation stone used by God to create the world. 

The Dome of the Rock, constructed during 685-691, is the oldest 
holy structure in Islam. It was built under the orders of the ninth 
caliph, Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, and was designed by architects 
Raja Ibn Haywah al-Kindi and Yazid Ibn Sallam. The structure is 
more than a simple dome and has an apex of approximately 115 
feet. The dome rests on a drum (circle) formed by 16 piers and 
columns surrounded by an octagonal arcade framed by 24 piers and 
columns. Although the basic design of the arcade and elevated cen- 
ter dome remains unchanged after more than 14 centuries, there 
have been numerous restorations. The wooden dome is approxi- 
mately 60 feet in diameter and was originally covered with gold leaf. 
In 1961 this leaf was replaced with gold-colored anodized aluminum 
covering that soon was so visibly worn and rusted that King Hussein 
of Jordan paid for a replacement covering in 1993. Each outer wall 
is 60 feet wide by 36 feet high and is covered with Turkish tiles com- 
missioned by the Ottoman ruler Suleiman the Magnificent in the 
16th century to replace the original mosaics and marble. The 
mosaic tiles on the inside of the walls date from the Omayyad era. 
The Koranic verses, or suras, “Ya Sin” (known as the Heart of the 
Koran) and “al-Isra’” (meaning “Night Journey”) are inscribed in 
tile on the inside in the top of the dome. 

The site of al-Aqsa complex is holy to both Islam and Judaism 
and thus remains a source of conflict. The complex has seen numer- 
ous confrontations between Muslims and Jews since the capture of 
the Western Wall and the Temple Mount by the Israelis in the 1967 
Six-Day War. The entire area (including the Western Wall) was once 
included within a waqf, or Islamic endowment of property, that, 
under Islamic law, cannot be seized by any government. The first 
confrontation particular to the Dome of the Rock was an attempt 
by the Israeli Gush Emunim (Bloc of the Faith) right-wing mes- 
sianic Zionist movement to dig a tunnel leading to the dome. It was, 
however, discovered and closed. Yoel Lerner, a member of Meir 
Kahane’s Kach movement, attempted to dynamite the dome in 1982. 
Two extreme messianic Jewish groups were arrested for planning 
to facilitate the coming of the messiah by blowing up the dome and 
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allowing the rebuilding of the Jewish Temple that they assert must 
be built where the Dome of the Rock now stands. The first was the 
TNT gang in 1983, and the second was the Lifta gang in 1984. 

On September 28, 2000, Israeli retired general and politician 
Ariel Sharon visited the Temple Mount. The resulting civil violence 
marked the beginning of the continuing Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada. 
The Jewish Temple Mount Faithful movement seeks to have the 
Dome of the Rock removed to Mecca in order that it might construct 
a Third Temple where the dome now stands. 
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Dreyfus Affair 
Start Date: 1894 
End Date: July 12, 1906 


The Dreyfus Affair was one of the most important events in France 
in the decades preceding World War I. This manifestation of anti- 
Semitism, known in French history simply as l Affaire, bitterly 
divided France, rocked the army, and impeded military prepared- 
ness. Internationally, it had a profound impact on the growth of 
Zionism. 

The Dreyfus Affair is extraordinarily complex, and certain aspects 
of the case remain in dispute even today. The basic facts of the case 
are easily established. A maid in the German embassy, Marie Bast- 
ian, worked for the Deuxiéme Bureau (French military intelligence) 
and periodically passed along messages purloined from the embassy 
wastebaskets. It soon became apparent that key defense secrets, 
including master plans of French fortresses, were finding their way 
to German military attaché Maximilien von Schwarzkoppen. The 
culprit had to be someone with access to the highest levels of the 
French Army, probably a General Staff officer. In December 1894, 
on the flimsiest of evidence, the army arrested and sentenced a bril- 
liant young officer of the General Staff, Captain Alfred Dreyfus, to 
military degradation and perpetual imprisonment on the so-called 
dry guillotine of Devil’s Island. French nationalists applauded this 
action, as did influential anti-Semitic publicists in France, for Cap- 
tain Dreyfus was a Jew, one of some 300 Jewish officers in the army. 

Dreyfus protested his innocence, which was to be expected. But 
the army high command was surprised to learn that secrets contin- 
ued to flow to the Germans. The traitor was in fact another officer, 
Commandant Ferdinand Walsin-Esterhazy. Some believed that 
Dreyfus was still guilty in league with Esterhazy, but those in charge 
knew the truth. With the honor of the army at stake, however, the 
minister of war, General Auguste Mercier, and chief of the General 
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Wrongly accused as a German spy, French Army captain Alfred Dreyfus 
was condemned to life in prison during a secret military trial in 1894. 
(Library of Congress) 





Staff General Raoul de Boisdeffre ordered a cover-up. Major Hubert 
Henry, an officer of the Deuxiéme Bureau, undertook to strengthen 
the case against Dreyfus by forging new documents. Army honor 
seemed secure. 

Despite this, Dreyfus gradually won more supporters. All France 
took sides, and government stability was threatened. In 1896 the 
army returned Dreyfus to France and retried him by court-martial, 
but again he was found guilty (although with attenuating circum- 
stances). Finally in 1906 the civilian High Court of Appeal ruled in 
his favor. Ultimately Dreyfus was reinstated to his rank and awarded 
the Legion of Honor. However, his military career was ruined and 
his health shattered by the horrible conditions of his confinement. 
Most of those who were really guilty in the incident escaped any 
punishment including Esterhazy, who fled to Britain and put out 
conflicting versions of his role. 

Throughout the incident, Dreyfus remained steadfast in his 
patriotism and the belief that right would prevail. He was, however, 
areluctant hero. Dreyfus never sought notoriety, nor did he wish to 
bea vehicle against the anti-Semites. (He never once even wrote the 
word “Jew” in the journal he kept on Devil’s Island or in moving let- 
ters to his wife.) Alfred Dreyfus owed his vindication to his brother 
Mathieu Dreyfus, who dedicated 12 years of his life to Alfred’s cause, 
as well as to the courage of a growing number of Dreyfusards, as 
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Dreyfus’s supporters were called, including celebrated novelist Emile 
Zola, who risked much to publish a ringing newspaper accusation 
of the authorities (the famous “J Accuse” article). But Dreyfus also 
owed a special debt to army lieutenant colonel Georges Picquart, 
who as a subsequent chief of the Deuxiéme Bureau discovered the 
forgeries and insisted on pursuing the case, even though it led to his 
forced retirement anda year in military prison. Ultimately, Picquart 
too was vindicated. He fared better than Dreyfus, however, being 
made a general and later becoming minister of war. 

The Dreyfus Affair must be understood in the circumstances of 
1890s’ French nationalism against Germany and anti-Semitism. 
Both of these were exploited by army leaders. Blinded by reason of 
state, they were fully prepared to sacrifice a man they knew to be 
innocent. 

More important was the impact of the Dreyfus Affair on French 
political life. Its immediate effect was to bring the political Left into 
power and to keep it there for most of the time until World War I. 
The moderates had been badly split over the issue and were chiefly 
concerned about keeping things quiet. Leftist leaders convinced 
many French voters that they had saved the French Republic from 
a clerical-monarchist plot. 

The Dreyfus Affair sharpened suspicions of the political Left 
toward both the army and the church. A new wave of antimilitarism 
and anticlericalism followed, with steps to republicanize the army 
and to weaken church influence. Army prestige and morale plum- 
meted as a great many career officers resigned their commissions 
or retired. Fortunately for France, a nationalist revival occurred by 
1911, stimulated by what Frenchmen perceived as aggressive Ger- 
man government policies. 

The Dreyfus Affair also had profound repercussions abroad. 
Theodor Herzl, a Jew and the Paris correspondent for Austria’s lead- 
ing newspaper the Neue Freie Presse, was deeply shaken by the inci- 
dent. He recalled that the shouts in Paris of “Death to the Jews” 
marked a turning point in his thinking and led to his decision to 
found the international Zionist movement with its goal of establish- 
ing a Jewish state in Palestine. Herzl’s Der Judenstaat (The Jewish 
State) was published in February 1896. 
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Druze 

A people who adhere to a Muslim sect, derived from Ismaili Shia 
Islam. The name “Druze” is a misnomer, probably derived from the 
11th-century figure Nashtakin al-Darazi, regarded as the first Druze, 
or heretic. The Druze call themselves muwahhidun, or believers in 
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Druze political refugees who revolted against French rule in Syria, photographed in Jordan circa 1926. (Library of Congress) 





monotheism (tawhid ), a central principle of Islam, meaning unic- 
ity or strict monotheism. They are also known as Ahl al-Tawhid and 
Bana Maruf. Historically, some other Muslims treated the Druze 
as an extremist sect or disclaimed their Islamic beliefs, as today 
some discredit all of Shia Islam. The Druze number about 1 million 
people and are most numerous in Syria (400,000-500,000) and 
Lebanon (300,000-400,000). Smaller communities exist in Israel 
(60,000), the Golan Heights (15,000), Jordan (10,000-20,000), and 
elsewhere in the world (90,000). 

The Druze are Arabs and tribal in origin. They are divided be- 
tween the Qays and Yaman, or northern and southern traditional 
family rivalries. Their esoteric teachings were not revealed to all 
Druze, meaning that the common folk (juhhal) were excluded from 
some of the secrets of the faith possessed by the uqqal, or wise eld- 
ers, although commoners may seek initiation into the sect’s esoteric 
teachings. The Druze are an endogamous group, marrying within 
the faith, and no longer accept converts. The earliest muwahhidun 
were followers of the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim (966-1021) who de- 
veloped into a reform movement under Hamza ibn Ali and others. 
The group proselytized and established a community in the Levant 
among 12 Arab Tanukhi tribes. 

An intra-Druze war in 1711 spelled defeat for one faction, some 
of whom moved to the Hawran and Suwaida districts of Syria. 
Maronite Christians moved from northern Lebanon into some for- 
merly Druze areas in Lebanon at this time. 
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The Druze religion is an offshoot of Ismaili Islam that developed 
in the 10th century. The Druze adhere to five articles of faith and 
seven acts of worship that correspond to the so-called Five Pillars 
of Islam (actually seven pillars including jihad [striving] and walaya 
[allegiance]). However, the esoteric interpretation of the acts of 
worship differs, or goes beyond the exoteric (outward) practice in 
Sunni Islam. The articles of faith include (1) tawhid, or unicity of 
God, and the idea that He has no opponents (Satan is not a separate 
force); (2) veneration (taqdis) of seven who preached a Message 
(including Abraham, Muhammad, and Muhammad ibn Ismail) 
and their divine Helpers as well as five luminaries, or key principles; 
(3) metempsychosis (tagamus), the rebirth of souls in a new body; 
(4) the need for initiation (ta’aqul), as faith should be pursued 
through reason; and (5) erudition or esoteric knowledge, known as 
ma rifa. 

In addition, the required acts of worship must include key prin- 
ciples that correspond to pillars of the Druze. These are speaking 
truth to attain unicity; supporting fellow believers with pure hearts; 
abandonment of old (polytheistic) ways and of sin; self-purifica- 
tion, or fleeing from evil nature and oppression; declaring the unity 
of God (true declaration of the shahada following esoteric under- 
standing); being content and patient (ridha) with God’s will as the 
expression of jihad; and submission to God’s will. 

For purposes of self-protection, the Druze, like other Shia Mus- 
lims, may practice taqiyya (dissimulation, or not admitting that 
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one is a Druze). However, in their home areas, Druze are identified 
by their family names and their more classical pronunciation of 
Arabic. 

The Druze beliefin taqamus, a doctrine meaning transmigration 
of the soul after death, and tolerance of other faiths, or races. Their 
esoteric teachings sparked other sects’ suspicion of their beliefs. 
These suspicions were politically promoted at times, for example in 
Ibn Taymiyya’s fatwa against them when the Mamluk forces aimed 
to reconquer local dynasties cooperating with the Mongols. 

The Druze abstain from alcohol, tobacco, and pork. The five- 
pointed, multicolor star of the Druze represents the five Luminaries 
referred to above, or five seminal principles: reason and intelligence; 
the universal soul; the word; historical precedence; and immanence 
(al-tali’, or the following). 

The Druze in Lebanon—mainly found in Mount Lebanon, the 
Wadi Taym area, and Beirut—became involved in the Lebanese 
Civil War (1975-1991). Under the leadership of Kamal Jumblat, 
their participation in the Lebanese National Movement pitted them 
against establishment Christian forces. The Druze fought effectively 
against the Christian Maronite Phalangist militia. Since the end of 
the war, certain Druze and Maronites have reconciled. In Lebanon, 
Israel, and Syria, the Druze are officially recognized by the respec- 
tive governments and maintain their own religiously based court 
system. 

In Syria, the Druze were leaders in the nationalist resistance to 
the French. Later, some were involved in a coup attempt against the 
Hafez al-Assad government and were subsequently treated poorly 
by the central government. Their region remains underdeveloped 
and poorly funded to this day. Nonetheless, some key Druze politi- 
cians were supporters of the Baath Party. 

In Israel, the Druze live mainly in the Galilee and Carmel 
regions. The Druze of the Golan Heights suffered from expulsion 
from their villages or actual separation of territory. In all, the Druze 
have had about 80 percent of their former lands confiscated by 
Israel. The Israeli government treated the Druze more favorably 
than other Arabs as part of a policy aimed at dividing Arabs and 
creating loyalty to the state. The Druze routinely serve in the Israel 
Defense Forces (IDF) but nevertheless experience discrimination 
as non-Jews. 

Sometimes the Israeli, Syrian, and Lebanese Druze communi- 
ties have tried to support one another. When the IDF attempted to 
establish Christian domination in Lebanon over the Shuf area, 
Palestinian Druze vocally opposed this policy, which may have par- 
tially prompted Israeli withdrawal from the area. Some Druze offi- 
cers have, in recent years, risen to general officer rank in the IDF. 
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Dubnow, Simon Meyervich 
Born: September 10, 1860 
Died: December 8, 1941 


Distinguished Russian Jewish historian and advocate of Jewish 
autonomy. Born on September 10, 1860, toa poor family in the town 
of Mstislavl in Belarus in the Russian Empire, Simon Dubnow 
received a traditional Jewish education and then entered into a state 
Jewish school, where he learned Russian and Hebrew in addition 
to his native Yiddish. He was unable to graduate, however, because 
these schools were closed under czarist decree. He then continued 
his education on his own through extensive reading. 

In 1880 Dubnow acquired forged documents that enabled him 
to move from the Pale of Settlement to the capital of St. Petersburg. 
There he wrote articles on both contemporary issues and, increas- 
ingly, Jewish history for the press, especially the Russian-Jewish 
magazine Voskhod. Forced to leave the capital during an expulsion 
of Jews from that city in 1890, he settled in Odessa, living there until 
1903 and then in Vilna from 1903 to 1907. He now published books 
and articles on the life of Jews in Russia and Poland, on which he 
became the authority. 

Dubnow was concerned with more than the mere history of the 
Jews, however. Actively involved in contemporary issues involving 
the Jews of Russia, he called for full civil rights for Jews, the mod- 
ernization and expansion of their educational opportunities, and, 
following pogroms in Russia, the organization of Jewish self-defense 
groups. In 1906 he founded the Jewish People’s Party, also known 
as Folkspartei. 

Allowed to return to St. Petersburg in 1907, Dubnow founded 
and directed the Jewish Literature and Historical-Ethnographic 
Society. He also edited the Jewish Encyclopedia. After the 1917 Rus- 
sian Revolution, he became professor of Jewish history at Petrograd 
University. In 1922 he immigrated to Kaunas (Kovno) and later 
moved to Berlin. There he published in German his monumental 
10-volume history of the Jewish people, later published in Russian, 
Hebrew, and in English. It is still considered the standard work on 
the subject. 

Dubnow pursued a sociological approach in his study and was 
fascinated with how the Jews had managed to survive as a separate 
people without their own nation. He attributed this to their spirit, 
to following their own laws and customs while remaining faithful 
to their own religion. Repeatedly, they had created new centers 
when others were destroyed. 

Dubnow completely rejected assimilation. He believed that the 
Jews would continue to survive if they developed spiritual centers. 
He was initially ambivalent toward Zionism, disagreeing with the 
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Zionist contention that Jews, without their own state, would dis- 
appear as a separate people. In the mid-1930s he referred to the 
progress made by the Yishuv (Jews in Palestine) as the greatest mir- 
acle in contemporary Jewish history, and in his last years he moved 
toward acceptance of the Zionist ideal. 

Dubnow moved to Riga, Latvia, in October 1933, following the 
Nazi assumption of power in Germany the previous January. When 
the Germans invaded Latvia and occupied Riga in July 1941, he was 
removed with other Jews to the Riga ghetto. He was among the 
thousands of Jews shot to death by German soldiers in the Rumbula 
Forest near Riga on December 8, 1941. 
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Dulles, John Foster 
Born: February 25, 1888 
Died: May 24, 1959 


USS. secretary of state (1953-1959). Born in Washington, D.C., on 
February 25, 1888, John Foster Dulles graduated in 1908 from 
Princeton University, where he studied under Woodrow Wilson. In 
1911 Dulles earned a law degree from George Washington Univer- 
sity and joined the prestigious Wall Street law firm of Sullivan and 
Cromwell. Appointed to the US. delegation at the 1919 Paris Peace 
Conference, Dulles unsuccessfully sought to restrain Allied repara- 
tions demands on Germany. 

Active between the wars in internationalist organizations, 
Dulles initially opposed American intervention in World War IL. 
Once American belligerency seemed probable, however, he focused 
intensely on postwar planning. He also became prominent in Repub- 
lican politics, advising 1944 presidential candidate Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey on international affairs. President Harry S. Truman, seeking 
to secure bipartisan political support for his foreign policy, 
included Dulles in virtually all major international meetings begin- 
ning with the 1945 San Francisco Conference that drafted the final 
United Nations (UN) Charter. Briefly appointed Republican sena- 
tor for New York in 1948-1949, Dulles strongly supported creation 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). Healso supported 
European integration as a means of strengthening the continent’s 
economies and militaries. 

By the late 1940s Dulles had become a dedicated anticommunist. 
When the Chinese communists won control of the mainland in 
1949, he advocated American backing for Chiang Kai-shek’s Guo- 
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John Foster Dulles, U.S. secretary of state (1953-1959). (Library of 
Congress) 


mindang (Kuomintang, Nationalist) regime on Taiwan. In June 
1950 when North Korea invaded the South, Dulles urged U.S. inter- 
vention and the extension of protection to Taiwan. As a foreign 
affairs adviser to Dwight D. Eisenhower’s Republican presidential 
campaign in 1952, Dulles argued that the Truman administration 
had been timorous in merely containing Soviet communism when 
it should have moved to roll back Soviet influence. 

Named secretary of state by Eisenhower in 1953, Dulles deferred 
to the president’s leadership. A supporter of Eisenhower's New 
Look defense policy of heavy reliance on nuclear weapons, Dulles 
rhetorically threatened to wreak massive retaliation against Amer- 
ican enemies, tactics nicknamed “brinkmanship.” In practice, how- 
ever, he was often far more cautious. Although Dulles’s bellicose 
anticommunist rhetoric alarmed many European leaders, his poli- 
cies proved pragmatic. 

Dulles and Eisenhower ended the Korean War in July 1953, 
pressuring both sides to accept an armistice, and established a series 
of military alliances in Asia. When possible, Eisenhower avoided 
direct major military interventions, preferring to rely on covert oper- 
ations orchestrated by the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), headed 
by Dulles’s younger brother Allen. The CIA played key roles in 
coups that overthrew Left-leaning governments in Iran in 1953 and 
Guatemala in 1954. 

Indeed, the U.S.-sponsored coup in Iran that ousted Moham- 
mad Mosaddeq and strengthened Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi’s 
hand showcased Dulles’s approach to Middle East politics. Dulles 
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believed that to advance American interests in Iran, the region had to 
remain free of major Soviet influences, free of leftist or communist 
regimes, and free of Pan-Arabism. Mosaddeq’s socialist policies 
and references to imperialism and Western exploitation did not sit 
well with Dulles or Eisenhower. In the Middle East, Dulles’s ardent 
anticommunism was mixed with considerable concerns that the 
region’s oil supplies would be compromised by instability or Soviet 
advances. The 1953 coup in Iran, while accomplishing its goals in 
the short term, served only to create significant long-term problems. 
As the shah of Iran became more autocratic throughout the 1960s and 
1970s, many Iranians would hold the United States responsible for 
the excesses of his regime. When he was ousted by an Islamic fun- 
damentalist revolution in 1979, U.S.-Iranian relations were severed. 

In Indochina in 1954, Dulles and Eisenhower withstood pres- 
sure from U.S. military leaders and—after Britain had declined to 
assist—refused to authorize air strikes to rescue French troops sur- 
rounded by Viet Minh forces at Dien Bien Phu. Nevertheless, Dulles 
and Eisenhower ended up backing noncommunist South Vietnam 
by 1956. 

Dulles and Eisenhower considered the strengthening of West 
European allies their first priority. Thus, seeking to reinforce NATO, 
Dulles also backed proposals for a multinational European Defense 
Community (EDC), a plan that France vetoed in 1954. While Dulles 
sought to help U.S. allies in Europe, however, he nevertheless 
deplored British and French imperialism. 

Dulles’s relations with Britain and France reached their nadir in 
1956. Following the 1952 revolution, Gamal Abdel Nasser became 
Egypt’s leader in 1954. Initially, Nasser sought military aid from the 
United States. The powerful Israeli lobby, however, prevented such 
assistance. Nasser then obtained arms from the Soviet bloc. This, 
in turn, led Dulles in 1956 to rescind an earlier American pledge to 
provide Nasser with funding for his project to build a dam on the 
Nile south of Aswan. 

Believing he had been betrayed, Nasser nationalized the Suez 
Canal, which was co-owned by the British and French governments. 
While openly joining Dulles in negotiations with Egypt, British and 
French leaders covertly intrigued with Israeli leaders for an Israeli 
attack against Egypt that would enable Britain and France to inter- 
vene militarily in Egypt and regain the canal. The invasion began 
in early November 1956, just before the U.S. presidential election. 
Dulles and Eisenhower strenuously pressured all three powers to 
withdraw, which occurred in a matter of weeks. Nevertheless, the 
episode soured Anglo-American relations. 

Although Dulles hoped to align the United States with national- 
ist forces around the world, the open growth of Soviet interest in the 
Middle East brought the January 1957 announcement of the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. Authored chiefly by Dulles, the doctrine conferred 
upon the United States the right to intervene militarily (if requested) 
against indigenous or external communist threats in the region. 
This provoked significant anti-Americanism throughout the world. 
Just four months after Eisenhower had enunciated the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, Jordan’s King Hussein faced a significant threat from 
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indigenous Pan-Arab and communist forces. Dulles and Eisenhower 
responded by offering Hussein $10 million in economic aid. And to 
project American power, they dispatched the Sixth Fleet to the east- 
ern Mediterranean. 

As if to make good on the Eisenhower Doctrine, when Lebanese 
president Camille Chamoun argued that he faced a Muslim, Pan- 
Arab threat, the Eisenhower administration decided to intervene. 
Kamal Jumblat’s followers had attacked the Lebanese president’s 
palace in May. Dulles and Eisenhower intervened in the crisis, as a 
regional threat seemed more credible when the coup in Iraq in July 
of 1958 brought down the monarchy and a second coup had been 
attempted in Jordan, although it failed. On July 15, 1958, the first 
wave of nearly 15,000 U.S. troops landed in Lebanon to restore 
order. Many arrived without orders, and as they met no opposi- 
tion and could not identify the rebels, they acted as a peacekeeping 
force and deterrent to other Middle Eastern countries. The crisis in 
Lebanon was soon over, and American troops departed Lebanon 
in early fall. 

The emergence of Nikita Khrushchev as top Soviet leader in the 
mid-1950s seemed to promise a relaxation of Soviet-American ten- 
sions. As such, the Eisenhower administration hoped to conclude 
substantive disarmament agreements with Khrushchev. In prac- 
tice, however, Khrushchev was often far from accommodating. The 
Soviets’ success in launching the first space satellite (Sputnik) in 
1957, Soviet possession of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons, and 
Khrushchev’s seeming readiness from late 1958 onward to provoke 
an international crisis over Berlin all alarmed American leaders, 
including the ailing Dulles, diagnosed in 1957 with cancer. 

Although American nation-building efforts in both Taiwan and 
South Vietnam enjoyed apparent success, during the Second Tai- 
wan Straits Crisis in 1958 Dulles was notably more cautious about 
gratuitously challenging either communist China or possibly, by 
extension, the Soviets. When his cancer worsened, he resigned as 
secretary on April 15, 1959. Dulles died in Washington, D.C., on 
May 24, 1959. 
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East Africa Scheme 
Start Date: April 2, 1903 
End Date: July 1905 


Popularly known as the Uganda Scheme, the East Africa Scheme 
was a plan to resettle Jews in British East Africa. On April 2, 1903, 
British colonial secretary Joseph Chamberlain suggested to Zionist 
leader Theodor Herzl that Uganda in British East Africa might be an 
ideal place to settle Jewish immigrants. Herzl at first chose to ignore 
the proposal because of his concerns that it might jeopardize his 
own plan for an autonomous Jewish settlement in the Sinai. 

When it was apparent that there was no chance of the Sinai plan 
succeeding and Chamberlain again mentioned the Uganda idea to 
Leopold J. Greenberg, Herzl’s representative, Herzl instructed Green- 
berg to pursue negotiations. Sir Clement Hill, superintendent of 
African protectorates, suggested that the Jewish settlement could be 
politically independent with its own administration. 

Lacking authority to act on his own concerning the proposal, 
Herzl first conferred with a number of Zionist leaders and then 
brought the matter before the Sixth Zionist Congress in Basle, Switz- 
erland, held during August 23-28, 1903. In his opening address to 
the congress, Herzl outlined the Sinai Plan and explained why ithad 
to be abandoned. He then presented the Uganda proposal. He did 
notrecommend either acceptance or rejection, buthe did stress that 
no other location could take the place of Palestine as the Jewish 
homeland. He also noted the importance of an offer from the British 
governmentand the advantage that this scheme might have for Jew- 
ish victims of persecution in Russia. (At the time there was great 

outrage over pogroms in Russia, most notably in Kishinev in April 
1903.) 
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Austrian newspaper Die Welt of August 14, 1903, reporting a proposal for 
the creation of a Jewish settlement in East Africa. (Getty Images) 
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Herzl recommended that an investigative committee of experts 
be formed to visit Uganda and then report its findings at the next 
Zionist congress. Following debate, this proposal was adopted. The 
commission that chose the experts who would visit Uganda con- 
sisted of Joseph Cowen, Leopold J. Greenberg, Leopold Kessler, and 
Chaim Weizmann. 

Some representatives, most notably from Russia, strongly ob- 
jected to the East Africa plan, however, and a number walked out 
of the congress hall. The final vote on the proposal was 295 in favor 
to 178 opposed. A total of 98 delegates abstained. Herzl then met 
with those opposed and told them that he had not abandoned Pales- 
tine as the ultimate goal of the Zionist movement. Only then did the 
dissidents agree to return. 

British support for the plan soon faltered, however. This was 
largely as a consequence of opposition to it from prominent Britons 
who claimed that it was unfair and would bea burden on the British 
taxpayers. In April 1904 in Vienna, Herzl met with leaders of the 
Zionist anti- Uganda faction and healed the rift. Herzl died only two 
months later. 

When the Seventh Zionist Congress met in Basle in July 1905, 
the East Africa proposal was the most important agenda item. There 
was little chance of it being favorably received, as the experts who 
had visited Uganda found it to be unsuitable for Jewish settlement. 
By an overwhelming majority, the congress voted to reject all colo- 
nization schemes except those in Palestine and adjacent countries. 
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Eban, Abba Solomon 
Born: February 2, 1915 
Died: November 17, 2002 


Israeli diplomat, cabinet minister, and foreign minister of Israel 
(1966-1974). Born Aubrey Solomon Eban in Cape Town, South 
Africa, on February 2, 1915, to Lithuanian immigrant parents, he 
moved to England at a young age and was educated at St. Olave’s 
Grammar School, where he read the classics. His grandfather had a 
profound influence on him and saw to it that his education also 
included a thorough background in Hebrew studies and the lan- 
guage. Eban went on to study at Queen’s College, Cambridge. An 
excellent student, he excelled in foreign languages and was ulti- 
mately fluent in 10, including Arabic. 
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Abba Eban, Israeli diplomat, cabinet minister, and foreign minister of 
Israel (1966-1974), photographed in December 1965. (Israeli 
Government Press Office) 





Upon graduation, Eban became a lecturer in Middle Eastern 
languages and literature at Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 1938. 
Already an active Zionist from his student days, he divided his time 
between the university and working for Zionist causes. 

Eban enlisted in the British Army in 1940 and, following a very 
briefassignment censoring letters written by Arabic-speaking British 
soldiers, of whom there were but few, was sent to Cairo and then on 
to Jerusalem, where he served as a liaison officer with the Jewish 
Yishuv of Palestine. Rising to the rank of major, he worked closely 
with Jewish leaders. 

Leaving the British Army at the end of the war, Eban decided to 
dedicate himself to the formation ofa Jewish state. He also changed 
his first name from Aubrey to the more Hebrew-sounding Abba. An 
articulate spokesman for the Jewish cause, in 1947 he began his 
diplomatic career as a liaison officer to the United Nations (UN) 
Special Commission on Palestine and as a member of the Jewish 
Agency delegation to the UN General Assembly. On the formation 
of the Jewish state in 1948, Eban became Israel’s first representative 
to the UN. In 1949 he became its permanent UN representative. 

Eban gave his first speech in a public forum at the UN on May 
1, 1948, and his eloquent delivery marked a turning point in his 
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career. In a time when UN debates were regularly televised, Eban 
proved to be an elegant, erudite, and urbane speaker and a witty 
debater who won much support for his nation in the United States 
and around the world. In 1952 he was vice president of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Eban also served concurrently as Israeli ambassador to the 
United States from 1950 until his election to the Knesset (Israeli 
parliament) as a member of the Mapai Party in 1959. During 1959- 
1960 he was minister without portfolio, and in 1960 he became min- 
ister of education and culture. In this post he revamped the Israeli 
educational system and helped establish that nation’s educational 
TV network. During 1963-1966 he was deputy prime minister to 
Levi Eshkol. During 1958-1966 Eban was also president of the Weiz- 
mann Institute at Rehovot. 

In 1966 Eban became foreign minister of Israel. His eight-year 
tenure in that post included some of the most difficult episodes in 
Israeli history: the Six-Day War of 1967 and the Yom Kippur War 
of 1973. During his years as foreign minister, Eban successfully 
worked to strengthen Israel’s ties with the United States and West- 
ern Europe. Although he strongly supported his nation in its wars, 
he was also an advocate of returning territories captured by Israel 
from its neighbors in return for peace, and he played an important 
role in shaping UN Security Council Resolution 242 in 1967. 

Eban stepped down as foreign minister in 1974 but continued 
as a member of the Israeli Knesset until 1988, serving on its Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and Security and chairing it during 1984- 
1988. Retiring from politics when he failed to win reelection due to 
a split in the Labor Party, he was a visiting professor at Princeton 
University and Columbia University. He also wrote nearly a dozen 
books including his memoirs, and he hosted a number of television 
documentaries that focused on Jewish history and the Middle East. 
In 2001 he received the Israel Prize, the most prestigious award 
given by his country. Eban died in Israel on November 17, 2002. 
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Eden, Robert Anthony 
Born: June 12, 1897 
Died: January 14, 1977 


British prime minister from 1955 to 1957. Robert Anthony Eden 
was born on June 12, 1897, into a prosperous landed family at Win- 
dlestone Hall near Bishop Auckland, Durham, England. Educated 
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British political leader and statesman Anthony Eden, British prime 
minister during 1955-1957. (Library of Congress) 





at Eton, he fought in France in World War I and won the Military 
Cross. By 1918 he was a brigade major. 

After the war Eden attended Christ Church College, Oxford, 
gaining first-class honors in the Persian and Arabic languages in 
1922. In 1923 he was elected a Conservative representative to the 
House of Commons. In Parliament he specialized in defense and 
foreign affairs, rising to become parliamentary private secretary 
at the Foreign Office in 1926 and later undersecretary in Ramsay 
MacDonald’s government. In 1935 Eden became the minister for 
League of Nations affairs in Stanley Baldwin’s third government. A 
convinced advocate of League of Nations principles, Eden proved 
an excellent diplomat and negotiator. 

From the mid to late 1930s, Eden attempted to counter aggres- 
sive fascist policies in Europe by negotiation. He privately opposed 
the policy of Foreign Secretary Sir Samuel Hoare, who tried to 
appease Italy during its invasion of Abyssinia (Ethiopia) in 1935. 
When Hoare resigned after the failure of the public disclosure of the 
Hoare-Laval Pact, Eden succeeded him as foreign minister in 
December. While he did not protest when Britain failed to support 
France in action to oppose the German remilitarization of the Rhine- 
land in 1936, in February 1938 he resigned over Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain’s appeasement policy. 
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Eden now found himself closely allied with Winston Churchill, 
then a rebel backbench Conservative member of Parliament and a 
leading critic ofappeasement. In May 1940 Churchill became prime 
minister and appointed Eden secretary of state for war. Appointed 
foreign secretary that December, he was one of Churchill’s closest 
confidants. Eden’s wartime role was limited, however, simply 
because Churchill personally conducted the most important nego- 
tiations with U.S. president Franklin Roosevelt and Soviet leader 
Joseph Stalin. 

Following the war and the Labour Party victory of July 1945, 
Eden became shadow prime minister in the House of Commons. 
When the Conservatives returned to power in October 1951, he again 
became foreign secretary. When in April 1955 Churchill finally 
retired, Eden succeeded him as prime minister. 

Eden’s international reputation and his political viability were 
soon entangled in the 1956 Suez Crisis. The Free Officers who en- 
acted the 1952 Egyptian Revolution then moved to end British influ- 
ence in the country. However, the British opposed the prospect of 
nationalization of the Suez Canal, and some leaders in Great Britain 
as well as Israel hoped that the outspoken nationalist Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, who had become the leader of Egypt, could be overthrown. 
In September of 1955, Nasser spoke on behalf of the Non-Aligned 
Movement at the Bandung Conference. Then, he announced that he 
would purchase military equipment from the Soviet bloc. In July 
1956, President Dwight Eisenhower cancelled a promised grant to 
the Egyptians of $56 million that was to go toward the building of 
the Aswan High Dam. That same month, Nasser announced that he 
intended to nationalize the Suez Canal, arguing that the revenues 
from the canal would help construction of the dam. 

On July 26, 1956, Nasser ordered an Egyptian blockade of the 
Gulf of Aqaba and nationalized the Suez Canal Company, in which 
the British government was a principal stockholder. In addition, 
Egypt convinced other Arab countries to resist joining the Baghdad 
Pact, and this strained British relations with Jordan. Eden in par- 
ticular took a personal dislike to Nasser, likening his methods to 
those of the fascist dictators. Britain and France depended heavily 
on the canal for the transit of oil, and they considered Nasser a threat 
to their interests in the Middle East and in Africa. 

France was also upset with Nasser, especially over the latter’s 
support for the anti-French Front de Libération Nationale (National 
Liberation Front, FLN) in Algeria. In consequence, the government 
of Premier Guy Mollet entered into talks with Israel, which then 
were expanded to include the British government in discussions at 
Sévres on October 24 concerning a military effort that would topple 
Nasser. After an attack on Egypt by Israeli forces on October 29, a 
joint Anglo-French military operation began against Egypt on 
October 31 with air attacks on Egyptian airfields. Apparently Eden 
had only reluctantly accepted in mid-October the idea of a joint 
invasion of Egypt after the failure of his efforts to resolve the situa- 
tion peacefully. 

Eden understood the postwar limitations on British power. In 
his memoirs, Full Circle (1960), he depicted the Anglo-French action 
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as the culmination of a consistent policy undertaken from the be- 
ginning of the crisis rather than one that succumbed to increasing 
pressure to use force. 

Eisenhower, caught by surprise at the Israeli-French-British mil- 
itary action, strongly opposed it. He believed that it was a mistaken 
policy that would only increase Soviet influence in the Middle East, 
and he hada stormy phone conversation with Eden over it. The U.S. 
government then applied heavy pressure on Britain as well as on 
France and Israel to withdraw. The final evacuation took place on 
December 22, with British and French forces being replaced by 
United Nations (UN) observers. 

The Suez fiasco ruined Eden’s reputation for political acuity and 
caused a sharp decline in his health. His foreign secretary, Harold 
Macmillan, despite having been one of the architects of the Suez 
enterprise, persuaded Eden to resign, succeeding him as prime 
minister in January 1957. Plagued by ill health in his later years, 
Eden also experienced a troubled marital life. Above all, he worried 
about his historical reputation. He nevertheless retained much of 
his personal popularity and was created Earl of Avon in 1961. In 
retirement he published personal and political memoirs, the latter 
in three volumes, Full Circle (1960), Facing the Dictators (1962),and 
The Reckoning (1965). Eden died in Alvediston, Wiltshire, on Jan- 
uary 14, 1977. 
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Egypt 
An African and a Middle Eastern nation, Egypt encompasses 386,660 
square miles and is bordered by the Mediterranean Sea to the north, 
Sudan to the south, Libya to the west, and the Red Sea to the east. 
Egypt is one of the world’s oldest civilizations. Its documented his- 
tory extends well back into the third millennium BC. Its strategic 
position and the fertility of its land have always attracted outside 
powers. This strategic importance only increased with the opening 
of the Suez Canal in 1869. 

Although the canal company was predominantly French, Britain 
acquired the shares belonging to the Khedive of Egypt and a con- 
trolling interest in it. The British recognized the importance of the 
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Cairo skyline. This view is from the Citadel of Old Cairo and includes the ancient Al-Azhar University and mosque. (iStockPhoto.com) 





canal as its imperial lifeline to India, and a nationalist uprising in 
Egypt gave Britain the excuse to seize control of Egypt in 1882. 
Within two decades, British authority was extended to the Sudan 
as well. 

In December 1914 following the entry of the Ottoman Empire 
into World War I on the side of the Central Powers, Great Britain 
declared Egypt a protectorate. During the war Egypt became a 
major British military base for operations against Turkey on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula and in Palestine. Cairo was also the center for 
British diplomacy toward the Arabs. 

In 1919, anti-British riots and labor unrest erupted in Egypt. In 
response, in February 1922 the British ended the protectorate and 
declared Egypt a sovereign, independent kingdom. This was win- 
dow dressing only, for Britain continued to exercise real authority 
through its advisers, who controlled key departments including 
internal security. In April 1923 King Fuad promulgated a constitu- 
tion that followed Western patterns but reserved considerable 
rights to the Crown. Anti-British demonstrations and agitation 
continued. Fuad died in April 1936 and was succeeded by his 16- 
year-old son Farouk. Meanwhile, the threat posed to the security of 
the region by Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia in September 1935 and 
long-standing Egyptian grievances regarding British policy in Egypt 
and the Sudan had led to negotiations between the British and 
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Egyptian governments and a new treaty between the two nations 
signed on August 26, 1936. 

Among the major terms of the 1936 treaty, Britain pledged to 
defend Egypt against outside aggression, while Egypt promised to 
place its facilities at Britain’s disposal in case of war. Egypt agreed 
to a garrison of 10,000 British troops and 400 pilots in the Canal 
Zone and to provide their barracks. Britain was to evacuate all other 
bases except the naval base at Alexandria, which it would have for 
eight more years. British personnel in the Egyptian Army and the 
police were to be withdrawn (Britain had previously controlled the 
armed forces and the police), but a British military mission would 
advise the Egyptian army to the exclusion of other foreigners. 
Egyptian officers were to train abroad only in Britain. Britain also 
promised to allow unrestricted immigration of Egyptians into the 
Sudan, and Egyptian troops were also allowed to return there. 
Britain agreed to work for the removal of the capitulations and for 
most-favored nation commercial treaties, and its high commis- 
sioner was replaced by an ambassador. The treaty was to be ofindef- 
inite duration but with negotiations for any changes permitted after 
20 years. 

In effect, Britain retained its right to protect security through 
the canal and compromised on a number of other issues. Left un- 
resolved was the question of the future of the Sudan. Egypt ratified 
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the treaty, although there was much criticism of it. Egypt was then 
admitted to the League of Nations. Many of the treaty’s terms, how- 
ever, were set aside with the advent of World War II. 

Before and during World War II, both the Egyptian Crown and 
Britain sought to break the power of the Wafd Party, which had been 
the main vehicle of Egyptian nationalism since its founding in 1919 
and dominated the parliament. In February 1938, ignoring con- 
stitutional rights, the king dissolved the parliament. The Wafd 
remained out of power for the next four years. 

During World War II there was some pro-Axis sentiment in 
Egypt, but the British requested and received full government coop- 
eration against Germany. Egypt became the principal British, and 
later Allied, base in the Middle East with more than half a million 
troops stationed there, and Cairo was a center of intense diplomatic 
activity and the venue for a major Allied conference in the fall of 
1943. During the war, the numbers of British, Australian, and New 
Zealand troops in the country went up dramatically, leading many 
Egyptians to conclude that their long struggle to escape Western 
dominance via negotiation was of little consequence. Wartime prof- 
iteering, increased prostitution, and alcohol and drug use accom- 
panied the Commonwealth forces in the country. 

The war set in motion profound economic changes in Egypt, 
and these helped prompt a dangerous increase in extremism, both 
leftist and rightist. On the Left the Egyptian Communist Party, 
although illegal, gained in influence, partly because of the height- 
ened prestige of the Soviet Union from the war. The party sought to 
exploit legitimate labor grievances that had arisen from the war. 

On the Right there was the powerful Muslim Brotherhood. Or- 
ganized by Sheikh Hasan al-Banna in 1929, it was both staunchly 
pro-Islamic and anti-West and opposed the corruption of wealthy 
landowners in Parliament. In contrast to the small Communist 
Party of perhaps 5,000 members, the Muslim Brotherhood had a 
large following ranging from 500,000 to 3 million people according 
to different sources. It made no secret ofits distaste for the Western 
use of the country to fight the Axis. In July 1946 the government 
moved against the Communists, arresting many of the party leaders 
and bringing them to trial in 1947. Most received prison terms. 

The government also began a low-scale war with the Muslim 
Brotherhood in 1948 when it banned the organization following 
the assassination of a judge who had sentenced a member of the 
Brotherhood. The Muslim Brotherhood had developed a secret mil- 
itary organization since 1939 that was banned by General Guide 
Hasan al-Banna. After the ban, though, more violence broke out, and 
a member of the Brotherhood assassinated Prime Minister Mah- 
mud al-Nugqrashi. The Egyptian secret police assassinated al-Banna 
in 1949 on the orders of the government, which refused to relegalize 
the Brotherhood. 

In the January 1950 parliamentary elections, the Wafd won 228 
of 319 seats in the Chamber, and Nahas Pasha again assumed the 
premiership. He persuaded King Farouk to remove 17 appointed 
senators, replacing them with Wafd nominees and giving that party 
an absolute majority in both chambers. 
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In foreign affairs, the Egyptian government was determined to 
revise the 1936 treaty with Britain. The two chief points of grievance 
for the Egyptians were the continued presence of British troops in 
the country and the matter of the future of the Sudan, which Egypt 
sought to regain or liberate from British control. There were strong 
historical, cultural, ethnic (in the case of the northern Sudan), and 
economic ties between Egypt and the Sudan, but Egypt was most 
concerned about the security of its critical water supply in the Nile 
River, which flowed north through the Sudan into Egypt. 

In October 1946 Egyptian prime minister Sidqi Pasha concluded 
an agreement with British foreign secretary Ernest Bevin. It pro- 
vided for the withdrawal of British forces from the Canal Zone 
and a formula regarding a settlement in the Sudan, by which the 
Sudanese themselves would determine their future government 
and whether the Sudan would be part of Egypt or independent. 

In 1948 Egypt went to war against Israel. Egypt was able to send 
only a small military force to participate in the coalition of Arab 
states against the Jewish state, and Egyptian forces performed 
poorly, suffering a number of defeats. This was a source of embar- 
rassment for Egyptians. 

In the January 1950 general elections the Wafd was returned to 
power, resulting in talks with Britain in the winter of 1950-1951 
over modification of the 1936 treaty. The Cold War produced British 
intransigence regarding revision, however, as Western nations 
regarded Egypt as their suitable base in the Middle East. As an indi- 
cation of Egyptian attitudes, upon the beginning of the Korean War 
in June 1950 the Egyptian government announced that it would 
be neutral and not support the United Nations (UN) military effort 
there. 

Discontent against the government and its policies had been 
steadily building. On January 19, 1952, rioting broke outat Ismailiyya, 
an important town and base at the north end of the Suez Canal. The 
British then occupied the town and evicted the local police. This led 
to major riots in Cairo in which hundreds of well-known establish- 
ments were put to the torch. The toll in a day of rioting on January 
26 was 26 dead and 552 wounded. King Farouk, hostile to the Wafd, 
took advantage of this event to dismiss Nahas Pasha and his cabinet 
on January 27 and appoint Ali Mahir Pasha in his place. 

All this created something ofa political vacuum, which was filled 
on July 23, 1952, when a core of 13 army officers, representing a 
larger group that had formed in 1949, seized power in Egypt. They 
set up a Revolutionary Command Council (RCC) of 17 members. 
The chairmanship of the RCC went to Major General Mohammad 
Naguib, Ali Mahir headed the government, and a regency council 
acted for the son of King Farouk, Ahmad Fuad. The real leader of 
the Free Officers was Gamal Abdel Nasser, however. In 1953 when 
the monarchy was abolished, Nasser became deputy prime minis- 
ter and minister of the interior in 1953, while Naguib became pres- 
ident and prime minister. The RCC made it clear that it sought to 
free Egypt from imperialism and feudalism and introduce a pro- 
gram of social justice, reform, and economic progress. On July 26, 
Naguib demanded that King Farouk renounce the throne and leave 
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Egypt forthwith. Farouk departed the same day, abdicating in favor 
of his infant son Ahmed Fuad II. This arrangement lasted for only 
one year until June 1953, when the military junta terminated the 
monarchy and declared Egypt a republic. While Naguib was the 
nominal head of the revolutionary government, the real authority 
rested in the hands of the RCC, which was dominated by Colonel 
Nasser. On April 17, 1954, Nasser pushed Naguib aside and assumed 
full power. 

During the first years after the revolution, the military leaders 
perceived themselves as Egyptian nationalists with the twin mis- 
sions of domestic social reform and ridding the country of foreign 
influence. The new government also moved against the Muslim 
Brotherhood, which had supported their coup. In January 1954 the 
government ordered it dissolved and arrested 78 ofits leaders. Soon 
the Egyptian leader announced a broader movement known as 
Pan-Arabism (also called Nasserism), a mix of nationalism and 
Pan-Arab sentiments. Nasser supported improving the lot of the 
common man or peasants, and after 1961 he advocated greater 
Arab socialism. His regime moved to carry out land reform and 
nationalized most banks and many commercial and industrial 
enterprises. The centerpiece of Nasser’s economic program was to 
be a new high dam at Aswan in southern Egypt. This, he believed, 
would provide electricity sufficient for Egyptian needs, halt the often 
costly Nile flooding, and open new lands for crops. Despite sweep- 
ing changes or due to their incomplete realization coupled with 
defense spending, the Egyptian economy underperformed during 
most of Nasser’s years in power. 

While the early years after the 1952 coup saw little participation 
by Egypt in Arab affairs, the Aswan High Dam project and the Suez 
Crisis soon changed that. On October 19, 1954, shortly after coming 
to power, Nasser had concluded a new treaty with Britain whereby 
the British gave up all rights to the Suez Canal base and agreed to 
evacuate the Canal Zone entirely within 20 months. In return, Egypt 
promised to keep the base in combat readiness and allow the British 
to return in case of an attack by an outside power against Turkey or 
any Arab state. 

Meanwhile, the United States and Britain agreed to extend 
financial assistance to Egypt for the Aswan High Dam project. How- 
ever, when these Western powers refused to sell Nasser advanced 
weaponry and he concluded a massive arms deal with Czechoslo- 
vakia for Soviet bloc weapons and then recognized the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC), the United States cancelled its offer of aid 
for the dam construction. The British government followed suit. In 
response, on July 26, 1956, Nasser (elected president of Egypt on 
June 23) nationalized the Suez Canal. Nasser planned to use the rev- 
enues from the canal to pay for construction of the Aswan Dam. 

In spite of the Egyptian assurances of compensation to the Suez 
Canal Company shareholders, Britain and France began a secret 
dialogue with Israel for an attack on Egypt to topple Nasser from 
power and reoccupy the Suez Canal Zone. The attack began on Octo- 
ber 29, 1956, when Israelis troops invaded the Gaza Strip and the 
Sinai Peninsula. On October 31, 1956, British and French forces, 
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acting to protect the canal, joined the assault. These actions enraged 
U.S. president Dwight D. Eisenhower, who applied significant eco- 
nomic pressure to secure British withdrawal, which was followed 
by that of France and Israel. Meanwhile, during the fighting Nasser 
had ordered ships sunk in the canal to keep it from being used by 
the invaders. This resulted in the closure of the canal until April 1957. 

There were several important ramifications of the Suez Crisis. 
First and foremost, it greatly bolstered Nasser’s standing in the 
Arab world asa leader who could stand up to foreign powers, a posi- 
tion he would try to utilize to form Arab alliances for the remainder 
ofhis life. The conflict also resulted in the signing ofa Treaty of Arab 
Solidarity among Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Jordan in January 
1957 as well as the Eisenhower administration’s announcement 
of the Eisenhower Doctrine to provide both financial and military 
support to any nation in the Middle East in the struggle against 
communism. 

Within a year, the solidarity movement from the Suez Crisis 
among the various Arab states was weakened. Some experts have 
called this the beginning of the Arab Cold War. However, West- 
erners might not appreciate Nasser’s popularity throughout the 
region from Morocco to Iraq, not least because of his oratorical 
skills, which were heard over the radio. On February 1, 1958, Syria 
invited Nasser to join ina union knownas the United Arab Republic 
(UAR). This created tensions in Syria, as one political faction had 
essentially preempted another with this invitation. Syrian oppo- 
nents to the union complained of Egyptian dominance and eco- 
nomic changes not well suited to Syria (although the subsequent 
governments also embarked on land reform). Jordan also saw the 
UAR asa clear threat. In September 1961 the UAR dissolved after 
a coup swept the ruling faction in Syria out of office, and Nasser 
accepted the dissolution. 

In the meantime, Egypt began to turn increasingly to the Soviet 
bloc for aid, beginning with Soviet assistance in construction of the 
Aswan Dam. Egypt began a war of words with Saudi Arabia that 
eventually emerged as a proxy struggle in Yemen. The Arab states 
agreed on the danger that Israel represented to them and the need 
to find justice for the Palestinian refugees. Egypt claimed leadership 
of the Pan-Arab movement in this regard and promoted cultural 
and intellectual expressions of Arab identity. Pan-Arabism 
remained very popular in the region among youths, workers, intel- 
lectuals, peasants, and professionals despite the difficulties of for- 
mally expressing it through political union. Nasser’s strengthening 
of Egypt’s political profile and regional leadership through Arabism 
was borne out in the country’s continuing influence and mediation 
of crises in the region, from Jordan to Lebanon on up to the present 
day. 

In December 1961 Nasser broke off relations with the monar- 
chical government of Yemen and began clandestine support for a 
republican movement there. Saudi Arabia, meanwhile, supported 
the Yemeni monarchy. Finally, Egyptian armed forces intervened 
openly on the republican side. Egyptian troops remained in Yemen 
until 1967 and the Egyptian defeat in the Six-Day War. The Yemen 
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Mortuary temple of Hatshepsut at Deir el-Bahri, across the Nile River from Luxor, Egypt. The site is the location of the 1997 Luxor Massacre in which 62 


tourists were killed by terrorists. (Corel) 





war was both costly and deeply frustrating for Egypt. The People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen was a highly progressive Marxist 
state that attempted modernization and reform, inspired in some 
ways by Nasser’s Egypt. The country has since reunified. 

Nasser signed a mutual defense treaty between Egypt and Syria 
on November 4, 1966. At the time, both Egypt and Syria were sup- 
porting guerrillas operating against Israel. Tensions in the region 
began to mount with this alliance, and they were exacerbated on 
November 13, 1966, when Israeli forces destroyed the Jordanian 
village of Samu, which Israel asserted had often served as a staging 
area for guerrilla strikes into its territory. This action escalated 
already high regional tensions. 

On April 7, 1967, in response to an incident on the Golan 
Heights, Israeli aircraft shot down seven Syria fighter jets and 
concluded the action by a triumphant flight over Damascus itself. 
On May 16 Nasser promised to come to the aid of Syria if it was 
attacked, and he heightened tensions by ordering several divisions 
closer to the Israeli border in the Sinai. On May 18 Nasser demanded 
the removal of the UN Emergency Force (UNEF) along the cease- 
fire line with Israel, and UN secretary-general U Thant complied. 
Four days later, Nasser placed an Egyptian garrison at Sharm al- 
Sheikh and announced a blockade of the Straits of Tiran, effectively 
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closing the Israeli port of Eilat. On May 30 Jordan’s King Hussein 
signed a military alliance with Egypt. 

On June 5, 1967, as tensions came to a head, Israel launched a 
series of well-coordinated peremptory strikes first against Egypt 
and then on Syria, Jordan, and Iraq. The centerpiece of this was a 
crippling air strike on the morning of June 5 that cost Egypt most 
of its aircraft destroyed on the ground. Soon, Israeli ground forces 
had driven deep into the Sinai. By June 8 after only four days of fight- 
ing, Egypt had suffered its most stunning modern military defeat. 
Still, the war continued for two more days. At its conclusion, the 
Israelis occupied the West Bank in Jordan, Syria’s Golan Heights, 
and the entire Sinai Peninsula in Egypt. This last territorial acqui- 
sition brought Israeli troops to the Suez Canal. 

In all, Egyptian losses included 10,000 enlisted men and 1,500 
officers killed or wounded, with an additional 5,000 enlisted men 
and 500 officers taken prisoner. The Egyptians lost 600 tanks and 
virtually their entire air force. 

The shock of the defeat lingered on for years. Nasser, stung by 
this sudden reversal, resigned the presidency on June 9. The Egypt- 
ian people took to the streets, however, refusing to accept his res- 
ignation and demanding that he remain in power, which he did. 
Indeed, Egypt’s defeat in the 1967 Six-Day Warled to the emergence 
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of militant and revolutionary activity to protest the failures of the 
Arab states. While Egyptian political and military leaders took the 
first steps that might lead to the return of their lost territories, oppo- 
sition groups and the Palestinians concluded that the Arab armies 
and governments might not be capable of victory and began plan- 
ning smaller-scale military actions. Thus, the Six-Day War led 
directly to the War of Attrition (1968-1970). 

In June 1968 Nasser’s government, still smarting from the 
humiliation of the Six-Day War, began shelling Israeli positions on 
the east bank of the Suez Canal. In the meantime, the Israelis had 
fortified this forward position with a string of forts known as the 
Bar-Lev Line. The Israelis responded on October 30 with a com- 
mando raid that effectively destroyed Egypt’s electrical generating 
facilities. In February 1969 Egypt again initiated a series of bom- 
bardments and counterbombardments across the canal. This time, 
the fighting led to superpower intervention when Nasser flew to 
Moscow in January 1970 seeking arms and military aid. This in turn 
precipitated a whole new set of difficulties. The United States be- 
came involved in negotiations that finally led to a cease-fire agree- 
ment on August 7, 1970. Nasser died suddenly the next month, on 
September 28, 1970, after negotiating a cease-fire in the Black Sep- 
tember violence in Jordan. He was succeeded by his vice president, 
Anwar Sadat. 

For a brief time, Sadat continued Nasser’s policies toward both 
the Soviet Union and Israel as he dealt with internal opposition. But 
before long, Sadat began to replace Nasser’s supporters in the gov- 
ernment and initiated a major turn against his predecessor’s poli- 
cies, both foreign and domestic. Domestically, this included a move 
away from Nasser’s state socialist economic policies, including 
changes in investment laws and import rules. These became known 
as the Infitah, or Economic Opening, by 1974. Sadat sent home the 
Soviet and Soviet bloc advisers in Egypt and sought increased eco- 
nomic aid from the West, including the United States. He also freed 
Islamist groups such as the Muslim Brotherhood and allowed 
Muslim student groups to meetin an effort to mobilize them against 
leftist students and elements who protested his new policies. 

Sadat embarked ona concentrated program of rearmament and 
military reform. The new weaponry, which included large numbers 
of surface-to-air missiles (SAMs), was supplied mainly by the 
Soviet Union. After 1972, Egypt sought Western weapons and made 
efforts to upgrade older weapons systems. General Ismail Ali was 
the chief figure associated with these improvements in the Egyptian 
military. He undertook a series of changes in the Egyptian Army 
designed to take advantage of its strengths while at the same time 
minimizing its weaknesses. These resulted in the concentration of 
SAMs along the Suez Canal to counter the Israeli Air Force. Like- 
wise, he drastically increased the proportion of antitank weapons 
to deal with Israeli armor. 

By 1973 Sadat had agreed to participate with Syria in a daring 
preemptive strike against Israel as a way to reverse the outcome of 
the Six-Day War. The timing of the attack, around the Jewish holi- 
day of Yom Kippur and the Muslim observance of Ramadan, was 
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an attempt to maximize Arab chances. The overall strategy was for 
Egyptand Syria to launch a concerted attack on Israel, inflict a quick 
but serious defeat on the Jewish state, and thus influence the nego- 
tiations for the return of the lost territories. 

For their part, the Israelis were clearly overconfident in their 
ability to repel any Arab attack after their easy victories in the Six- 
Day War and their continued success in the War of Attrition. Warn- 
ings of the impending attack fell on deaf ears, and the timing of the 
strike caught the Israelis by surprise. They were also certain that 
any Arab attack could be defeated from the air. In retrospect, the 
Arab attack was a great humiliation for the Israeli military and intel- 
ligence communities, for the Egyptians had practiced their attack 
in military exercises in plain view of the Israeli Army. 

The actual attack began on October 13, 1973. The Egyptians 
were able to cross the Suez Canal and secure most of the forts of the 
vaunted Israeli Bar-Lev Line, while Syrian forces drove into the 
Golan Heights. The Egyptian plan had been to capture the Israeli 
defensive positions, destroy with their missiles the Israeli air and 
armor counterattacks, and wait for a negotiated settlement. But the 
success of the Egyptians in their crossing and their subsequent 
accomplishments in shooting down a number of aircraft and blunt- 
ing the Israeli ground counterattack led Sadat to demand deeper 
offensive action. When the Egyptians deviated from the original plan, 
by October 15 the initiative had passed into the hands of the Israelis. 
The fighting raged on until October 22, when a cease-fire negotiated 
by the United States and the Soviet Union went into effect. From 
this point on, the negotiations began for a peace settlement. 

Frustrated by the slow progress, Sadat decided on a radical 
change of course. On November 19, 1977, he flew to Israel, much to 
the astonishment of the world community. His move was con- 
demned in most Arab capitals. By going to Israel, Sadat implicitly 
recognized its existence. He also became the first Arab leader to do 
so, and it proved the turning point in the negotiations. In September 
1978, Sadat and Israeli prime minister Menachem Begin signed the 
Camp David Peace Accords. Negotiated in part with the assistance 
of U.S. president Jimmy Carter, the agreements returned the Sinai 
Peninsula to Egypt. In return, Egypt officially recognized Israel. This 
historic rapprochement in effect ended Egyptian involvement in 
the Arab-Israeli wars. The peace accords also solidified the growing 
Egyptian-American alliance. 

Yet the Israeli-Egyptian peace deal had negative repercussions 
as well. Much of the Arab world was infuriated by Sadat’s seeming 
capitulation to the Israelis. As such, the other states cut off aid, dis- 
couraged travel to Egypt, and expelled Egypt from the Arab League. 
Within Egypt, the bilateral agreement with Israel had not been 
popular. As time went on support for it steadily eroded, as many 
Egyptians blamed economic dislocations, rising factionalism, and 
dissatisfaction with the political scene on the Camp David settle- 
ment. Such public resentmentalso extended to Sadat, who had prom- 
ised but not delivered political liberalization. 

In 1980 a cultural agreement was signed between Egypt and 
Israel. Those intellectuals, journalists, physicians, athletes, and 
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writers who braved boycotts in their professional syndicates in 
Egypt were disappointed to learn that even Israeli doves did not 
support Palestinian sovereignty. The Israeli Academic Center in 
Egypt brought little contact between Egyptians and Israelis. As a 
result, following Sadat’s death the Egyptian government essentially 
stopped promoting cultural exchange. 

As factionalism and extremism continued to rise in Egypt, Sadat’s 
position became more difficult, and he arrested a large number of 
political opponents on the Left and the Right. On October 6, 1981, 
he was assassinated while in the reviewing stand during a military 
parade by members of the radical Islamic Jihad. Whereas Nasser 
was loudly and demonstrably mourned by the Egyptian public, 
Sadat was not. 

Sadat was immediately succeeded by his vice president, Hosni 
Mubarak, who was also injured in the assassination. Mubarak, who 
has presided over Egyptian politics since 1981, continued Sadat’s 
policies, although slowing economic rationalization and privatiza- 
tion. He also put the brakes on political liberalization that would 
strengthen any parts of government except for the executive or that 
might lead to free elections for all candidates and parties. 

Under Sadat the Arab Socialist Union, the mass political party, 
had begun its transformation into the National Democratic Party. 
Only a few small opposition parties were allowed to operate openly, 
including the Wafd. Mubarak continued operating through the 
National Democratic Party in which his son, Jamal, is now a leader. 
Mubarak also continued Sadat’s policy of cooperation with the 
West, and he maintained diplomatic relations with Israel except 
during several notable crises. Mubarak also sought to maintain a 
potent military establishment. He continued to modernize and 
upgrade it, and by 1992 the Egyptian Air Force was the largest in the 
Middle East. 

Mubarak has come under increasing pressure from the interna- 
tional community to carry out significant political reform, including 
an end to the emergency laws that have been in place since Sadat’s 
assassination and that prohibit political activity or gatherings not 
sanctioned by the government. He also refused to permit the hold- 
ing of bona fide presidential and legislative elections or provide 
for judicial oversight of elections. In the past several years, he has 
taken only halting steps to address these issues. From the late 1980s 
to 1999 whena truce was forged, radical and fundamentalist groups 
within Egypt waged low-level terrorist activities against local and 
national officials as well as tourists. Since 2003, new extremist 
groups not participating in the truce have emerged. Many of these 
groups still decry the settlement with Israel. 

During the 1991 Persian Gulf War, Mubarak joined the inter- 
national coalition against the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, and Egypt- 
ian troops were among the first to land in Kuwait at the beginning 
of the ground war in February 1991. As a result of its service to the 
coalition, Egypt received loan waivers from the United States, West- 
ern Europe, and several Persian Gulf states in excess of $20 billion. 

Inthelate 1990s, the Egyptian economy entered a period of slug- 
gish growth and high unemployment. The economy appears more 
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favorable for big business, although tourism has been affected by 
terrorist attacks during 2004-2005. Unemployment and underem- 
ployment remain very high. Mubarak spoke out against the Anglo- 
American invasion of Iraq in 2003, believing that it would only 
further the growth of extremism in the region. He has since come 
under pressure from Washington to denounce both Hamas and 
Hezbollah, although Egyptians generally support them, and to rein 
in the Muslim Brotherhood, which is indeed his government’s pol- 
icy. Despite assassination attempts Mubarak has refused to desig- 
nate a successor, and the opposition is concerned that this is 
because he intends to pass the presidency to his son Jamal following 

the completion of his fifth presidential term in 2011. 
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Egypt, Armed Forces 

The Egyptian armed forces that emerged following World War II 
were organized and equipped largely on the British model. At the 
beginning of the Israeli War of Independence in May 1948, the 
Egyptian Army was the largest of the Arab invading armies. The 
Egyptians fielded 40,000 men supported by more than 50 combat 
aircraft. Initially, the Egyptian expeditionary force included 10,000 
troops in five infantry battalions and one armored battalion along 
with some field artillery. By the end of the war, the expeditionary 
force had grown to 20,000 men, more than 100 armored vehicles, 
and 90 artillery pieces. 
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Egyptian stamp from 1956 honoring Egyptian armed forces during the Suez Crisis of that year and specifically the fighting at Port Said. (iStockPhoto.com) 





Despite the size of the Egyptian force, the heaviest fighting in the 
first months of the war occurred on Israel’s northern and central 
fronts rather than in the south. The Egyptian military faced logisti- 
cal difficulties in trying to move through the Sinai Peninsula and the 
Negev Desert. Although the Egyptians did capture several kibbut- 
zim, they also sustained heavy losses in manpower and equipment 
and were eventually halted near Ashdod. 

Following intervention by the United Nations (UN) on May 29, 
a truce went into effect on June 11, 1948. Folke Bernadotte, the UN 
mediator, proposed a partition of the region that would have placed 
the Negev Desert under Arab control. Egypt and Israel promptly 
rejected the plan, and Egyptian units resumed their advance on July 
8, ending the cease-fire. During the first truce, Israel had obtained 
much-needed aircraft and weaponry, primarily from Czechoslova- 
kia. The Israel Defense Forces (IDF) now concentrated most of their 
efforts in the Tel Aviv-Jerusalem corridor, but the Egyptian mili- 
tary failed to maintain the initiative in the south and only achieved 
a bloody stalemate by the time a second UN truce went into effect 
on July 18. After three months of negotiations the second cease-fire 


broke down, and the IDF initiated a series of operations to push the 
Arabs back. 

On December 22, 1948, the IDF launched Operation HorEV, a 
massive push in the south to drive the Egyptian expeditionary force 
from Palestine. The operation succeeded in pushing the Egyptian 
Army out of the Negev and encircling it in the Gaza Strip. IDF forces 
also raided Egyptian territory in the Sinai, eventually obliging Egypt 
to accept a truce on January 7, 1949. 

The two nations signed an armistice on February 24, 1949, the 
first between Israel and one of the Arab belligerents. According to 
the terms of the truce, the Gaza Strip remained under Egyptian 
occupation. 

During the early 1950s, Egyptian and Israeli military units peri- 
odically raided and skirmished across the border, although no for- 
mal state of war existed. The Egyptian-Israeli armistice remained 
officially in place until 1956, when Egyptian president Gamal Abdel 
Nasser announced the nationalization of the Suez Canal. This action 
led to secret cooperation among Israeli, British, and French leaders 
in a plan to topple Nasser from power. Israel was to launch a drive 


Estimated Combat Forces during the Arab-Israeli Wars 








Country Israeli War of Independence (1948) Sinai Campaign (1956) Six-Day War (1967) Yom Kippur War (1973) 
Britain not a belligerent 2,000 not a belligerent not a belligerent 
Egypt 300,000 300,000 400,000 400,000 

France not a belligerent 1,000 not a belligerent not a belligerent 

Iraq not a belligerent not a belligerent 250,000 400,000 

Israel 140,000 175,000 200,000 200,000 

Jordan 60,000 not a belligerent 60,000 60,000 

Syria 300,000 not a belligerent 300,000 350,000 
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Egyptian Army paratroopers perform static-line jumps from two C-141B Starlifter aircraft near Cairo West Air Base during a joint U.S.-Egyptian military 
exercise on November 14, 1996. (U.S. Department of Defense) 





into the Sinai, whereupon the British and French would intervene 
to save the canal. The plan called for British and French forces to 
assume control of a buffer zone extending 10 miles from the Suez 
Canal. The intended consequences also included the fall of Nasser’s 
government. 

On October 29, 1956, Israeli troops attacked the Gaza Strip and 
the Sinai Peninsula, advancing quickly toward the Suez Canal. 
Britain and France offered to separate the warring armies, but 
Nasser refused. Two days later, British and French warplanes began 
bombing Egypt. Nasser thwarted the capture and reopening of the 
canal by ordering the sinking of 40 ships in the main channel. This 
forced the closure of the canal until 1957. The Soviet Union threat- 
ened to intervene on the side of Egypt, and the United States placed 
great diplomatic and economic pressure on Britain to withdraw its 
forces. The UN sent a peacekeeping force to the region, and by early 
1957 all Israeli, British, and French forces had withdrawn from 
Egyptian soil. Nasser emerged from the Suez Crisis as a hero in the 
Arab world, which applauded his having stood up to Israel and the 
Western powers. 

The UN Emergency Force (UNEF) remained in the Sinai, sepa- 
rating Israel and Egypt, until 1967, although the force gradually 
shrank in size over time. In 1967 Nasser began remilitarizing the 
Sinai. He also demanded and secured the complete withdrawal of 
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UNEF troops on May 18, 1967. He then announced that Egypt would 
close the Straits of Tiran to all Israeli shipping on May 23. On May 
30, Egyptand Jordan signed a five-year mutual defense pact, joining 
an already-existing Egyptian-Syrian alliance. Jordan agreed to 
place its troops under Egyptian command, and the Jordanians were 
soon reinforced by Iraqi troops, also under temporary Egyptian 
control. 

Once again, Egypt fielded the largest military force among the 
Arab belligerents arrayed against Israel. But almost half of Egypt’s 
mobilized manpower of 200,000 was fighting in a civil war in Yemen 
and was thus unavailable for commitment against Israel. Egypt’s 
air force consisted of more than 400 warplanes, most purchased 
from the Soviet Union. The force included a sizable number of 
medium-range bombers that could reach Israeli targets in a matter 
of minutes. 

On June 5, 1967, ina masterful preemptive strike, the Israeli Air 
Force (IAF) attacked Egyptian airfields, committing virtually every 
Israeli warplane to the massive raid. More than 300 Egyptian air- 
craft were destroyed on the ground, almost completely wiping out 
the Egyptian Air Force. The Israelis lost only 19 aircraft. The air 
attack, followed by raids on Jordanian, Syrian, and Iraqi airfields, 
ensured Israeli air supremacy for the duration of the Six-Day War, 
which raged from June 5 to June 10, 1967. 
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The Egyptian army in the Sinai consisted of seven divisions, 
including four armored divisions, nearly 1,000 tanks, more than 
1,000 armored personnel carriers, and 600 artillery pieces. They 
were opposed by three Israeli armored divisions with approxi- 
mately 700 tanks. The Israelis, using combined-arms tactics and 
close-air support, quickly moved to encircle Abu Ageila and bypass 
Egyptian positions. When Abu Ageila fell, Egyptian forces attempted 
to retreat from the Sinai but were cut off by Israeli armor units in 
the mountain passes of the western Sinai. IAF warplanes continu- 
ally attacked Egyptian ground troops, and although some units 
escaped, the Egyptian army was routed in only four days at a cost 
of hundreds of Egyptian combat vehicles. Following the cease-fire, 
the Sinai remained under Israeli occupation. 

From 1968 to 1970, Egypt and Israel fought a limited war. 
Knownas the War of Attrition, it consisted ofa series of raids across 
the Suez Canal, Egyptian bombardments of Israeli positions in the 
Sinai, and Israeli commando raids against Egyptian targets. Hostil- 
ities began with an Egyptian artillery barrage against the Israeli- 
held east bank of the Suez Canal in June 1968. During the period 
of protracted struggle, Nasser sought assistance from the Soviet 
Union, which supplied surface-to-air missiles (SAMs), warplanes, 
and Soviet advisers and trainers. On August 7, 1970, a cease-fire 
wentinto effect that prohibited further military buildup in the Canal 
Zone. Egypt immediately violated the agreement by installing new 
SAM sites along the canal itself. 

In 1973, Egyptian leader Anwar Sadat’s effort to secure the Sinai 
brought the Yom Kippur War, fought during October 6-26, 1973. 
Egypt sought to regain control of the Sinai Peninsula and end the 
Israeli threat to the Suez Canal. At the same time, Syria hoped to 
regain the Golan Heights, seized by Israel in 1967. Egypt and Syria 
caught the Israelis by surprise, attacking without warning on Octo- 
ber 6, 1973. The Egyptian assault force against the Bar-Lev Line, 
the Israeli system of fortifications along the Suez Canal, included a 
tremendous number of infantry antitank guided missiles, intended 
to neutralize Israel’s armored vehicles. 

The Egyptians had also established the most powerful air defenses 
in the region, which temporarily neutralized Israel’s air superiority. 
Most of the air defense network consisted of fixed installations 
along the canal. The Egyptian Army initially did not intend to 
advance beyond its air defense umbrella. Instead, Egyptian forces 
breached the Israeli defenses along the Suez Canal and then dug in to 
repel the inevitable counterattack. When the attack came, Israeli 
commanders were stunned by the Egyptian antiair and antitank 
defenses. Egyptian SAMs exacted a heavy toll of Israeli aircraft. 

On October 14 the Egyptians, in response to pleas from the Syr- 
ians, launched a massive offensive eastward into the Sinai. Although 
they advanced more than 10 miles, these forces suffered heavy 
losses when they moved beyond the range of their SAM batteries 
along the canal. They were soon battered by Israeli warplanes and 
antitank missiles. The next day, an Israeli counterattack crossed 
the Suez Canal, destroying Egyptian air defense emplacements and 
opening the skies to Israeli warplanes. As Israeli armored units 
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Military Expenditure as % of GNP among Selected 
Middle Eastern Countries (1975, 1995) 


Military Expenditures Military Expenditures 


Country as % of GNP (1975) as % of GNP (1995) 
Bahrain 2.1 77 
Egypt 31.9 3.1 
Tran 17.6 2.6 
Iraq 17.4 7.1 
Israel 29.2 10.3 
Jordan 29.5 8.4 
Kuwait 5.4 11.1 
Lebanon 4.1 4.0 
Oman 40.9 19.1 
Qatar 35 10.4 
Saudi Arabia 17.4 13.2 
Syria 15.7 7.0 





poured across the canal, they cut off Egyptian forces in the Sinai and 
inflicted yet another humiliating defeat upon the Egyptians. On 
October 22 a UN-mandated cease-fire went into effect, preventing 
further bloodshed but also trapping the Egyptian Third Army, now 
cut off without access to supplies. The Egyptians did not regard the 
Yom Kippur War as a defeat by any means but instead saw in it a 
psychological victory in that they had crossed the Suez. Indeed, as 
a direct result of the conflict, the Sinai was returned to Egypt. 

The tremendous costs of war to Egypt, both in economic and 
human terms, convinced Sadat to do what no other Arab leader had 
done, both in traveling to Israel to meet with Israelis and in pursu- 
ing a peace agreement that culminated at Camp David in 1978. 
Ordinary Egyptians, while not favoring war and seeing it as a cynical 
outcome of debt and politics, had no political input into Sadat’s 
decision. The Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty, signed in 1979, included 
provisions for an Israeli withdrawal from the Sinai and Egypt’s 
recognition of Israel’s right to exist. Egypt was subsequently 
expelled from the Arab League, and Sadat was assassinated in 1981 
by army officers of the Islamic Jihad movement who opposed his 
policies, including his negotiations with Israel, and hoped to over- 
throw the government. 

Assuming the Egyptian presidency upon Sadat’s death, Hosni 
Mubarak, like all Egypt’s presidents a military officer, has sought 
to maintain a modern military force that is ready for combat. The 
Egyptian military as of 2006 is one of the largest forces in the Middle 
East and the world. All adult men are obliged to serve three years 
(although many serve a lesser period) in the military, with con- 
scripts making up about half of the Egyptian active duty force at any 
given time. After the 1978 Camp David Accords, Egypt reduced its 
defense ties to the Soviet Union and rearmed with American, 
French, and British equipment. Some of this modern weaponry, 
including the American M-1 Abrams main battle tank, is assembled 
under license in Egyptian factories. 

The Egyptian Army has approximately 340,000 active duty 
troops and 375,000 reservists, augmented by the Egyptian Frontier 
Corps, a border security unit of some 12,000 Bedouin. Egypt’s first- 
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line armored and mechanized forces are equipped with almost 900 
American M-1A1 and 1,700 M-60A3 main battle tanks and more 
than 2,600 M-113 armored personnel carriers. The Egyptians still 
operate a number of older Soviet armored vehicles, including 450 
T-62 main battle tanks and more than 1,000 BTR-50 and BTR-60 
armored personnel carriers. The Egyptian Army also maintains a 
substantial force of field artillery, including cannon, rockets, and 
missiles, as well as a continually upgraded arsenal of air defense sys- 
tems. Egyptian field and air defense artillery remains a mixture of 
American and Soviet systems. Egyptian troops also continue to be 
armed with the Soviet AK-47 assault rifle. 

As with all military forces built on the Soviet model, Egyptian 
decision making was rigid and highly centralized. The Egyptians, 
like their Soviet mentors, were capable of developing highly com- 
plicated and sophisticated plans, as they demonstrated so effec- 
tively when they crossed the Suez Canal in 1973. But once the initial 
phases of the plan unfolded, the Egyptians lacked the tactical flexi- 
bility and the lower-level command initiative to exploit any initial 
advantages. The Israelis took advantage of this weakness every 
time. Since moving away from the Soviet model, the Egyptians have 
made great strides in improving their command and operating sys- 
tems. The United States and Egypt have also hosted biennial multi- 
national military exercises in Egypt, known as BRIGHT sTaAR. The 
biggest Egyptian military handicap, however, remains the fact that 
alarge number of the country’s enlisted conscripts are illiterate and 
poorly equipped to learn how to operate modern, high-tech 
weapons systems. 

The Egyptian Air Force, with some 580 fixed-wing aircraft and 
121 armed helicopters, primarily flies American and French air- 
craft, including the Dassault Mirage 2000 and some 220 American 
General Dynamics F-16 Fighting Falcon fighters. It also continues 
to operate older fighter aircraft, including the American McDonnell 
F-4 Phantom and the Soviet Mikoyan Gurevich MiG-21. The pri- 
mary Egyptian cargo aircraft is the ubiquitous American Lockheed 
four-engine turboprop EC-130E Hercules. Egyptian attack helicop- 
ters include the American Hughes (McDonnell Douglas/Boeing) 
AH-64 Apache. 

The Egyptian Navy is a relatively small coastal force with some 
20,000 personnel. It operates destroyers, submarines, missile 
boats, and patrol boats. It relies upon the air force for maritime aer- 
ial reconnaissance and all air support. 

Egypt’s various paramilitary groups include the Central Secu- 
rity Forces, which has about 250,000 troops, operates under the 
control of the Ministry of the Interior, and is used chiefly for law 
enforcement and intelligence; the National Guard, numbering 
between 50,000 and 60,000 men; the Border Guard Forces, with 
about 20,000; and the Coast Guard, with some 2,000 men. 

Inrecent years Egypt has spent on average about $2.5 billion per 
year on defense, which translates roughly to 3.4 percent of the 
Egyptian gross domestic product (GDP). Egypt has remained at 
peace with Israel since 1973, which has reduced Egyptian standing 
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in the Arab world. Nevertheless, Egypt has benefited significantly 
by improved ties with the United States and most of the members 
of the European Union (EU). 

PAUL JOSEPH SPRINGER 
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Egyptian-Soviet Arms Deal 
Event Date: Summer of 1955 


The first of many Egyptian-Soviet arms deals in which Egypt pur- 
chased tanks and other weapons systems from the Soviet Union. 
Because some of the purchases involved Czech-manufactured 
goods and given the fact that the Soviets hoped to obscure their 
involvement in the arms deal, this first Egyptian purchase of Soviet 
bloc military hardware was referred to as the Egyptian-Czechoslo- 
vakian arms deal. Nevertheless, it clearly had the Soviet impri- 
matur, and the Czechoslovakians could not have sold arms to Egypt 
without the prior and express consent of Moscow. The 1955 arms 
deal delivered to the Egyptians some 200 tanks and other weapons 
and amounted to about $325 million (in 1955 dollars). 

The deal was consummated after several high-level Soviet fig- 
ures visited Egypt in the summer of 1955. This marked the start of 
a major Soviet effort to insert its influence in the Middle East. It was 
also the beginning of an Egyptian-Soviet alliance that would last 
until the mid-1970s and paved the way for similar Soviet arms deals 
with Syria and Iraq. 

The arms deal had implications far beyond that actual transfer 
of military goods to Egypt. First, it threatened to disrupt the 
regional Middle East military balance. In so doing, it essentially nul- 
lified the 1950 Tripartite Declaration, enunciated by the United 
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Egyptian soldiers test newly acquired Czech arms, including rifles and 
antitank rockets, near Cairo, Egypt, on March 2, 1956. (Bettmann/ 


Corbis) 





States, France, and Great Britain, that among other things instituted 
a virtual arms embargo against all nations in the Middle East. Sec- 
ond, it strengthened Egypt’s Pan-Arab president Gamal Abdel 
Nasser’s hand in the region and most certainly emboldened him 
to nationalize the Suez Canal less than a year later. Finally, from 
a larger geostrategic standpoint, the Egyptian-Soviet arms deal 
brought the Cold War rivalry to the Middle East ina very significant 
way. Indeed, the arms purchase helped induce both the United 
States and Great Britain to withdraw their financial support for the 
construction of the Aswan High Dam project in Egypt. This in turn 
precipitated Nasser’s nationalization of the Suez Canal and the Suez 
Crisis of 1956 that followed. 

When the Israelis learned of the arms purchases, they immedi- 
ately began lobbying the West, and the United States in particular, 
to sell them arms as a countermeasure. The Americans stalled and 
then referred the Israeli government to France and other Western 
countries. Not until 1962, however, would the United States engage 
in an arms deal with the Israelis. The French were more than willing 
to oblige and sold about 200 tanks to Israel in early and mid-1956. 
Helping Israel was just one incentive to the French, however. They 
also saw the arms deal as retribution for Nasser’s vocal support of 
Algerian nationalists fighting the French in the Algerian War, which 
had begun in earnest in 1954. 

To pay for the arms shipment the Egyptians incurred consider- 
able debt, and in 1956 nearly 40 percent of Egypt’s cotton produc- 
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tion went to the Soviet Union as payment. Just two years earlier, 
only 15 percent of Egypt’s cotton yield went to the Soviet Union. 
PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Eichmann, Karl Adolf 
Born: March 19, 1906 
Died: June 1, 1962 


German State Police official who oversaw the deportation of mil- 
lions of Jews to extermination camps. Karl Adolf Eichmann was 
born on March 19, 1906, in Solingen, Germany, a small industrial 
city near Cologne. In 1913 his middle-class Protestant family moved 
to Linz, Austria, when his father was promoted at work. Because 
of his looks and dark complexion, Eichmann’s classmates in Linz 
bullied him and accused him of being a Jew. Upon graduating from 
high school, he worked for a company organizing kerosene deliv- 
eries, where he proved himself detail-oriented. 

In 1932 Eichmann joined the Austrian Nazi Party. In 1934 he 
became a member of the Schutzstaffel (SS) and served at the Dachau 
concentration camp. That September he joined the Sicherheits- 
dienst (SD), the powerful SS security service, and attracted the 
attention of Reinhard Heydrich and SS chief Heinrich Himmler, 
who appointed Eichmann to head the newly created SD Scientific 
Museum of Jewish Affairs. 

In his new post, Eichmann became the Nazi authority on Jewish 
affairs. He became familiar with Zionism, studied Hebrew, and 
could even speak some Yiddish. Initially he supported the Zionist 
policy of Jewish emigration to Palestine, but this became impossible 
because of restrictive British quotas. After the German annexation 
of Austria (Anschluss) in March 1938, Eichmann, as head of the SS 
Office for Jewish Emigration, was sent to Vienna to promote Jewish 
emigration. In 1939, German leader Adolf Hitler appointed Eich- 
mann to the directorship of Section IV B4, the Reich Central Office 
for Jewish Affairs and Evacuation. Eichmann was responsible for 
implementing the Nazi policy toward Jews in Germany and all of its 
occupied territories. 

In July 1940 Eichmann proposed the Madagascar Plan to settle 
European Jews onan island off the east coast of Africa. The plan was 
never implemented, however. In January 1942 he and Heydrich or- 
ganized the Wannsee Conference, which planned the Final Solution 
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Karl Adolf Eichmann, pictured here in a Jerusalem courtroom, was a 
principal figure in the so-called Final Solution, the murder of millions 
of Jews and other “undesirables” by the Third Reich. He was kidnapped 
in Latin America, brought to Israel, and tried and executed in 1962. 
(Library of Congress) 





(Endlésung) to the so-called Jewish problem: the extermination 
of all European Jews. Eichmann efficiently coordinated the trans- 
port of European Jews to the extermination camps. As such, he was 
directly responsible for coordinating the slaughter of millions of 
Jews and other victims. 

At the end of World War II, Eichmann was arrested and con- 
fined toa U.S. internment camp, but he escaped after a few months. 
In 1950, with the help of the SS underground, he fled to Argentina 
and there lived under the assumed name of Ricardo Klement for 
10 years until Israeli Mossad agents, led by Isser Harel, kidnapped 
him on May 11, 1960. Heavily sedated, he was taken aboard an air- 
liner to Israel disguised as a sick passenger. Brought to trial during 
April 2-August 14, 1961, Eichmann, who testified from a bullet- 
proof glass booth, used the defense that he was merely obeying 
orders. More than 100 witnesses, however, testified to Eichmann’s 
willing participation in the Final Solution. The Eichmann trial 
aroused intense international interest and brought the Nazi atroc- 
ities to the forefront of world news. On December 2, 1961, the Israeli 
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court sentenced him to death for crimes against the Jewish people 
and crimes against humanity. On June 1, 1962, he was executed by 
hanging. His body was cremated, and the ashes were spread at sea 
beyond Israel’s territorial waters. The execution of Eichmann re- 
mains the only time that Israel has overtly carried out a judicial 
death sentence. 

Micuac_ R. HALL 
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Eilat, Gulf of 
See Aqaba, Gulf of 





Eilat, Israel 

Israel’s southernmost city. Located on the Gulf of Aqaba, the eastern 
arm of the Red Sea, and near the Sinai region, Eilat has a population 
of approximately 55,000 people. Here the southernmost extensions 
of the Arabah savanna zone and the Negev Desert meet. 

Eilat is a major port city with both economic and military sig- 
nificance. Dry savanna/desert flora and fauna that can withstand 
long periods of drought predominate. Indeed, the name “Eilat” is 
derived from the Hebrew word for “trees.” Eilat’s nearby neighbors 
are the Egyptian city of Taba and the Jordanian port of Aqaba, all 
providing access to Africa and the East. 

Historically, Eilat is thought to be close to the site of Ezion- 
geber, akey port during the reign of King Solomon some 3,000 years 
ago. The city of Eilat was reestablished in 1949, and a modern deep- 
water harbor opened there in 1965. 

Eilat enjoys a desert climate with predominantly warm and dry 
conditions, and tourism is a mainstay of the local economy. Other 
economic activities include port enterprises such as oil importation 
and specialized agriculture reliant on water-conservation tech- 
niques and rapid processing. Additional draws to the area include 
the impressive coral reefs of the Red Sea. 

Eilat was strategically significant for Israel from the very incep- 
tion of the Jewish state in 1948. When Egypt refused to allow pas- 
sage of Israeli and non-Israeli ships headed for Israeli ports from 
traversing the Suez Canal, Eilat became the only viable entry port 
for the movement of goods into and out of Israel. The Egyptians 
had barred Israeli access to the canal as a result of the Israeli War 
of Independence (1948-1949). Essentially, Eilat became Israel’s 
main artery. Especially critical were oil imports that now had to go 
through the city’s port. 

After the Egyptians shut off the Suez Canal to Israeli interests, 
Eilat became Israel’s only direct way to access markets and resources 
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The city of Eilat, shown from the Gulf of Aqaba in 1995. (Moshe Milner/Israeli Government Press Office) 





in Southeast Asia and East Africa. Indeed, were it not for Eilat, 
Israeli ships would have had to embark on a tortuous trip through 
the Mediterranean and around the African continent and the Cape 
of Good Hope to reach East Asia. 

Keeping the port open became an absolute necessity. This 
became even more apparent in 1967 when the Egyptians blocked 
the Straits of Tiran to Israeli shipping. In so doing, they effectively 
blockaded Eilat. Among other provocations, the Israelis cited the 
closure of the straits as a reason for going to war against Egypt in 
1967. Israel continues to take access to Eilat very seriously. Eilat 
became a free trade zone in 1985. 

ANTOINETTE MANNION 
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Filat Sinking 
Event Date: October 21, 1967 


The sinking of the Israeli destroyer Eliat was the first time a warship 
was sunk by a missile. Beginning in 1962, Egypt received several 
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Osa- and Komar-class missile boats from the Soviet Union. Egypt 
did not deploy them in the 1967 Six-Day War, however. Armed with 
radar-guided Styx missiles that carried a 1,000-pound high-explo- 
sive, shaped charge warhead to a maximum range of 48 miles, these 
missile boats posed a serious threat to Israel’s aging warships, but 
outside the Soviet bloc little was known about this new weapons 
system. 

Following the Six-Day War, Israeli defense minister Moshe Dayan 
ordered Israeli military forces to demonstrate along the Sinai coast 
to assert Israeli possession of the newly occupied territory. Some of 
these warships approached Egypt’s 12-mile territorial limit. 

On July 11, 1967, while on patrol north of the Sinai desert, the 
Israeli destroyer Eilat, a veteran of World War II purchased from 
Britain, and two motor torpedo boats engaged and sank two Egypt- 
ian torpedo boats in a running gun battle. Fearing a missile attack, 
the Eilafs captain, Commander Yitzhak Shoshan, engaged the Egyp- 
tians cautiously until lookouts determined that the Egyptian ships 
were older vessels armed with torpedoes rather than missiles. 

This incident, however, encouraged Egyptian leaders to respond 
to Israel’s naval patrols and test the Styx missile in combat. Three 
months later, on October 21, 1967, on another such patrol the Eilat 
approached Egypt’s 12-mile territorial limit. At 5:30 p.m. local time 
roughly 13.5 miles north of Port Said, lookouts spotted an approach- 
ing missile. Shoshan ordered the engines full ahead and turned his 
ship to present its stern to the missile. The Israelis fired machine 
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guns without effect at the missile, which struck the ship and severely 
damaged the engine room. While the crew fought the resulting fires, 
the damaged ship continued to turn broadside toward Port Said, 
whereupon lookouts spotted a second and then a third incoming 
missile. Both of these hit, leaving the Eilat severely damaged and 
listing. Two hours after the first missile hit, Shoshan ordered his 
crew to abandon ship and radioed for help. A fourth missile struck 
the ship as it sank, wounding many sailors struggling in the water. 
Rescue aircraft reached the survivors within the hour, and heli- 
copters brought the survivors home. Of the 190-man crew, 47 died 
and 90 suffered injury. 

The following May, Egyptian missile boats struck again, sinking 
the Orit, a small wooden fishing vessel, off El Arish. The attack 
demonstrated the effectiveness of the Styx against even very small 
ships. The sinking of the Orit convinced the Israeli Navy to develop 
electronic countermeasures against the Styx missile. They previ- 
ously had thought the Styx’s guidance system too primitive to locate 
small ships. 

The sinking of the Eilat proved a rude awakening to naval offi- 
cers around the world and gave new impetus to other nations to 
develop antiship guided missiles. Israel, already developing its 
Gabriel missile, rushed it to completion to equip its own French- 
built missile boats. Other nations also developed antiship missiles. 
These soon included the U.S. Harpoon, the French Exocet, and the 
Italian Otomat. 

Israel retaliated for the attack on the Eilat by air strikes against 
Egyptian oil refineries at Suez. Egypt responded in kind, and raids 
along the Suez Canal soon escalated into the War of Attrition. 

STEPHEN K. STEIN 
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Einstein, Albert 
Born: March 14, 1879 
Died: April 18, 1955 


German-born physicist, developer of the general and special theo- 
ries of relativity, Nobel Prize laureate, prominent American Jew, 
and vocal post-World War II peace activist. Albert Einstein was 
born in Ulm, Wiirttemberg, Germany, on March 14, 1879. When he 
was 15 years old, his family moved from Germany to escape a failed 
business venture. They settled in Pavia near Milan, Italy. At about 
the same time, Einstein renounced his German citizenship. In 1900 
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Theoretical physicist, Nobel Prize winner, and peace activist Albert 
Einstein. (Library of Congress) 





he received his undergraduate degree from Zurich Polytechnic with 
majors in mathematics and physics. His first few years out of uni- 
versity were unhappy ones during which money was very tight. He 
became a Swiss citizen in 1901 and finally found work the next year 
in the Swiss Patent Office. In 1905 he was awarded his PhD in 
physics from his undergraduate alma mater. 

That same year, Einstein authored a series of pioneering articles 
in physics that would revolutionize the field of science as a whole. 
In 1908 the physicist became an unsalaried university professor, 
and in 1911 he became an associate professor at the University of 
Zurich. From there, he enjoyed a storied academic career, holding 
teaching positions in Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Switzerland. 
By the early 1920s he had become perhaps the most famous scientist 
in the world. In 1921 he was awarded the Nobel Prize in Physics, 
although he earned this honor not for his theory of relativity but 
rather for his work on the photoelectric effect. 

Einstein first became active in the Zionist movement in the 
1920s when he met Zionist leader Chaim Weizmann. It is important 
to note, however, that Einstein did not support the nationalistic 
aspects of mainstream Zionism. He envisioned a place where Jews 
could be educated without prejudice and live in a community of 
shared values and ideas, not in a sovereign Jewish state per se. 

Einstein was instrumental in the creation of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem, which opened in 1923. Later on he became disen- 
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chanted with the school, however, as it catered to wealthy Jews seek- 
ing an undergraduate education. Einstein had hoped that the school 
would become an elite university steeped in pathbreaking research. 
In 1929 he attended the Sixteenth Zionist Conference in Zurich, 
Switzerland, at which he spoke of the importance of maintaining 
Jewish cultural unity. He did not speak of the creation of a Jewish 
state. When the Arab riots broke out in Palestine in 1929, he urged 
accommodation with the Arabs instead of further confrontation. 

Einstein had reapplied for German citizenship in 1914 to facili- 
tate his work at the University of Berlin. However, the rise of the 
Nazi regime forced him to flee the country in 1933. He settled in the 
United States, where he became a professor of theoretical physics 
at Princeton University’s Institute for Advanced Study. He retired 
from the post in 1945, although he remained active in the sciences 
and in various international causes until his death. Einstein was 
also famous for having given impetus to the Manhattan Project, 
which produced the world’s first nuclear bomb. Using his fame and 
alarmed at the aggressiveness of the Axis powers, he wrote a letter 
to President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1939 urging him to explore— 
for military purposes—the possibility ofharnessing nuclear fusion 
to make bombs. By 1942, the Manhattan Project was in high gear. 

After World War II, Einstein was active in both the Zionist 
movement and the incipient civil rights movement in America. As 
the United Nations (UN) debated the future of Palestine and finally 
announced its partition plan in 1947, Einstein spoke out fervently 
against the division of the area into Jewish and Arab states. He did 
not advocate the creation of a Jewish nation at all, in fact. Rather, 
he urged the establishment of a demilitarized nation in which both 
Arabs and Jews would live side-by-side in peace. In 1952 when 
Weizmann, Israel’s first president, died, Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion asked Einstein to be the nation’s second president. The 
famed physicist declined the offer, stating that he was not tempera- 
mentally suited to the position. 

By the early 1950s, Einstein had come under scrutiny by right- 
wingers and acolytes of Sen. Joseph McCarthy for his left-leaning 
political views, which included world government, the advance- 
ment of socialist ideals, and the abolition of institutionalized 
racism. When the civil rights leader W. E. B. DuBois was accused of 
being a communist, an outraged Einstein stated that he would bea 
character witness in any potential trial. The charges against DuBois 
were unceremoniously dropped. 

Ironically perhaps, Einstein also became an ardent proponent 
of nuclear disarmament after the war. Einstein joined with the 
social activist Bertrand Russell and the noted physician Albert 
Schweitzer to lobby hard for the abolition of nuclear tests and the 
immediate dismantlement of all nuclear weapons. Only a few days 
before his death, Einstein and Russell signed the Russell-Einstein 
Manifesto, which unambiguously called for a halt to all nuclear test- 
ing and worldwide nuclear disarmament. Einstein died in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, on April 18, 1955. 

Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Eisenhower, Dwight David 
Born: October 14, 1890 
Died: March 28, 1969 


U.S. Army general and president of the United States (1953-1961). 
Born in Denison, Texas, on October 14, 1890, Dwight Eisenhower 
grew up in Abilene, Kansas, and graduated from the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point in 1915. He did not see combat during 
World War I. Following the war, he remained in the army and 
served in a variety of assignments at home and overseas. 

In 1939 Eisenhower became chief of staff of the newly estab- 
lished Third Army. Promoted to brigadier general in September 
1941 and major general in April 1942, he transferred to London in 
June 1942 as commander of Americanand Allied forces in Britain and 
a month later was promoted to lieutenant general. In November 
1942 he commanded the Allied invasion of North Africa. Promoted 
to full general in February 1943, he then oversaw the invasions of 
Sicily and Italy. In December 1943 he was named to command the 
Allied forces that invaded France in June 1944. In December 1944 
he was promoted to the newly created rank of general of the army. 

From 1945 to 1948 Eisenhower served as chief of staff of the U.S. 
Army. He was president of Columbia University from 1948 to 1952. 
During this time he was actively involved in foreign and military 
affairs and politics. He strongly endorsed President Harry S. Tru- 
man’s developing Cold War policies, including intervention in Korea. 
In January 1951 Eisenhower took leave from Columbia to serve as 
the first supreme commander of the armed forces of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 

In 1952 the Republican Party, desperate to choose a candidate 
who would be assured of victory, turned to Eisenhower. As a can- 
didate, he promised to end the Korean War but otherwise continue 
Truman’s Cold War policies. Eisenhower won the November 1952 
elections. 

Under Eisenhower, U.S. defense commitments around the world 
solidified into a network ofbilateral and multilateral alliances. A fis- 
cal conservative uncomfortable with high defense budgets, Eisen- 
hower introduced the New Look strategy of relying heavily on 
nuclear weapons rather than conventional forces. Critics of the New 
Look complained that it left the United States unprepared to fight 
limited wars. As president, Eisenhower fulfilled his campaign pledge 
to end the Korean War, seemingly threatening to employ nuclear 
weapons unless an armistice agreement was concluded. 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower, U.S. Army general, was president of the United 
States during 1953-1961. (Library of Congress) 





After Soviet dictator Joseph Stalin’s death in March 1953, Eisen- 
hower tried, unsuccessfully, to reach arms control agreements with 
the Soviets. In February 1956, Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev 
repudiated much of Stalin’s legacy, a move suggesting that potential 
existed for a Soviet-American rapprochement. Soon afterward, 
Khrushchev expressed his faith that it might be possible for the East 
and West to attain a state of peaceful coexistence. Progress toward 
this end was patchy, however. From 1958 until 1961, he made re- 
peated attempts to coerce and intimidate the Western powers into 
abandoning control of West Berlin. The May 1960 U-2 spy plane 
fiasco all but quashed peaceful coexistence and torpedoed any 
chances at arms control between the two superpowers. 

Eisenhower consistently sought to entice nations in the develop- 
ing world into the Western camp. Nowhere was this more apparent 
than in the Middle East. Of course, the Eisenhower administration 
had other motives in the region, not the least of which was the pro- 
tection of vital oil supplies. Ifanticommunism and protection of oil 
were absolutes in America’s Middle East policies, the suppression 
of Pan-Arabism (often linked to radicalism) was not far behind. 
Fond of using covert operations via the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA), Eisenhower and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles used the 
CIA to overthrow a reputedly leftist regime in Iran in August 1953. 
When Iranian prime minister Mohammad Mosaddeq’s policies 
began to go against the wishes of Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi— 
a staunch U.S. ally—Eisenhower came to suspect that Mosaddeq 
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had communist leanings at worst or Pan-Arab inclinations at best. 
Neither was acceptable to Washington. Operation ajax, launched 
in August 1953, fomented violent street demonstrations in Iran 
and stirred up support for the shah, who had left the country only 
days earlier. Mosaddeq was forced to give up power and was 
arrested and detained. The shah was back in power by month’s end. 
Pro-American stability had returned to the country, and its vast oil 
resources had been secured. 

Three years later, another Middle East crisis embroiled the 
Eisenhower administration in the region’s affairs. Egyptian presi- 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser sought to purchase U.S. arms, and when 
the United States refused, Nasser brokered an arms barter deal with 
the Communist bloc. This was followed by Egyptian recognition 
of the People’s Republic of China (PRC) and fierce anti-U.S. rhetoric 
in the government-controlled Egyptian press. In response, in July 
1956 the Eisenhower administration, followed by the British gov- 
ernment, rescinded an earlier offer to grant Egypt a substantial loan 
for Nasser’s project to build a dam on the Nile south of Aswan. 

Nasser then decided to nationalize the Suez Canal, a step that 
should not have surprised the Western powers. The British and 
French governments then conspired with the Israeli government 
for the latter to launch an attack against Egypt that would threaten 
the canal. Britain and France then planned to intervene militarily 
themselves and overthrow Nasser. 

The resulting Suez Crisis unfolded at the end of October and in 
early November. Enraged that France and Britain had not consulted 
the United States and worried about a Soviet intervention, Eisen- 
hower put heavy pressure on the three nations, especially Britain, 
to remove their forces back, which they did in November. 

Responding to Soviet threats of interference in future Middle 
East crises, in January 1957 Eisenhower put forth the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, pledging American military and economic assistance to 
any Middle Eastern country that sought to resist communism. 
Except for Lebanon and Iraq (prior to Iraq’s 1958 revolution), few 
nations welcomed this doctrine since most countries in the region 
believed that they had more to fear from Western imperialism 
than from Soviet expansionism. In April 1957 when Jordan’s King 
Hussein came under intense pressure by indigenous socialists and 
Pan-Arabists, Eisenhower dispatched the Sixth Fleet to the eastern 
Mediterranean. His administration also provided the king with 
$10 million in economic aid. 

The first significant test of the Eisenhower Doctrine came in 
1958. In February of that year, Egypt and Syria whipped up Pan- 
Arab sentiments by their brief union in the United Arab Republic. 
This set the Eisenhower administration on edge, but it was events in 
Lebanon that activated the Eisenhower Doctrine. In May, Lebanon’s 
Christian president, Camille Chamoun, who was opposed by a 
coalition of Muslim, Druze and Christians in the Lebanese National 
Front, appealed to Washington for assistance. Eisenhower’s advis- 
ers decided to act in this instance, although too late to stave off rev- 
olution in Iraq or the Egyptian-Syrian political union. By July 15, 
the first contingent of some 15,000 U.S. marines landed on Beirut’s 
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beaches to restore order. Order was indeed restored, and U.S. forces 
departed Lebanon by the end of October. Miraculously, no 
Lebanese or Americans lost their lives during the intervention. 

Despite Republican claims during the 1952 presidential cam- 
paign that they would roll back communism, when workers rose 
against Soviet rule in East Berlin in June 1953 and again when Hun- 
garians attempted to expel Soviet troops in October 1956, Eisen- 
hower refused to intervene. Although he would not recognize the 
PRC, he reacted cautiously in the successive Taiwan Straits crises 
of 1954-1955 and 1958. His administration encouraged the govern- 
ment of South Vietnam in its refusal to hold the elections mandated 
for 1956 and provided military and economic assistance to bolster 
its independence. Eisenhower justified these actions by citing the 
domino theory, which holds that if one noncommunist area were 
to become communist, the infection would inevitably spread to its 
neighbors. 

Besides the 1953 covert coup in Iran, the CIA supported a suc- 
cessful coup in Guatemala in 1954. Eisenhower and Dulles en- 
couraged it to undertake numerous other secret operations. These 
included plans for an ill-fated coup attempt against Cuba’s commu- 
nist leader, Fidel Castro. 

After leaving office in 1961, Eisenhower backed American in- 
tervention in Southeast Asia, an area he specifically warned his 
successor John F. Kennedy not to abandon. Eisenhower died in 
Washington, D.C., on March 28, 1969. 
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Eitan, Rafael 
Born: January 11, 1929 
Died: November 23, 2004 


Israeli military officer and politician. Rafael “Raful” Eitan was 
born on January 11, 1929, in Afula in the British Mandate for Pales- 
tine. He was brought up and educated in the kibbutz Tel Adishim. 
In 1948 during the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), he 
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Chief of staff of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) General Rafael Eitan, 
shown in 1978. Later active in politics, he was deputy prime minister 
during 1998-1999. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





fought as a junior officer in the Palmach during the defense of 
Jerusalem and was wounded in the fight for the San Simon Monastery 
in April. 

Eitan remained with the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) after the 
war, and in 1954 he was promoted to captain in command ofa para- 
troop company in Unit 101. He was again wounded in Operation 
KINERETH, a 1955 raid on Syria. In 1956 he was a lieutenant colonel 
in command of the 890th Paratroop Battalion. On October 29, 1956, 
his paratroopers began the Sinai Campaign by securing the eastern 
approach to the strategic Mitla Pass in the Sinai Peninsula. 

In 1967 during the Six-Day War, Colonel Eitan commanded the 
Paratroop Brigade on the Gaza front and received a severe head 
wound during the advance on the Suez Canal. Promoted to brigadier 
general in 1968, the next year he headed IDF infantry troops. He 
next commanded a division, and during the Syrian attack on the 
Golan Heights in the Yom Kippur War of October 1973, his division 
played a vital part in blunting the Syrian attack. During an advance 
of Syrian tanks, Eitan personally employed a bazooka to destroy 
several of the tanks himself. Immediately following the 1973 war, 
he was promoted to major general and assumed command of the 
northern front. 
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In April 1978 Eitan was promoted to lieutenant general and chief 
of staff of the IDF. In this role he approved the plans for Operation 
opera, which destroyed Iraq’s nuclear facilities at Osiraq in June 
1981, and he created the Raful Youth Project, which sought to 
encourage underprivileged Israelis to join the IDF and train there 
for professions. At the same time, he took measures to increase 
discipline and efficiency in the IDF. However, his most important 
role as chief of staff was to oversee the Israeli invasion of Lebanon 
in 1982. Despite some dramatic military successes, including the 
destruction of Syrian air defenses in the opening days of the conflict, 
the Israeli forces became bogged down in guerrilla warfare and were 
held responsible for the massacres at Sabra and Shatila Palestinian 
refugee camps near Beirut. Eitan received some of the blame for this 
in the report of the Kahan Commission, charged with investigating 
the events at Sabra and Shatila. This report ultimately compelled 
his resignation. 

Eitan retired from the IDF in 1983, his military reputation now 
diminished by the failed Lebanese operation and refugee camp 
massacres. Nevertheless, he turned to politics and was elected to 
the Knesset (Israeli parliament) in 1984. A conservative, he formed 
his own party, Tsomet, that took a hard-line stance on national 
security and defense issues but a more liberal approach to domestic 
social issues. Between 1989 and 1991 he served as minister of agri- 
culture. He published his memoirs, A Soldier’s Story, in 1992. 

Tsomet failed to gain in influence, even after the 1996 elections 
that brought conservative Benjamin Netanyahu to power. Between 
1996 and 1998, Eitan served as the environment and agriculture 
minister, and he was deputy prime minister from 1998 to 1999. He 
retired from politics in 1999. On November 23, 2004, while on the 
breakwater at the Mediterranean port at Ashod where he was work- 
ing on a port renewal project, Eitan drowned when a large wave 
swept him out to sea. 
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EI Arish 

Egyptian city located on the northeastern Sinai Peninsula along the 
Mediterranean Sea coast at 3108’ north and 33"48' east. El Arish 
(Al Arish) is approximately 30 miles southwest of the point where 
the boundaries of Israel, Egypt, and the Gaza Strip meet. 
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The Sinai Peninsula serves as the connection between Africa 
and Asia. As such, it has been an invasion route for armies since 
antiquity. Significant battles occurred there during the Arab-Israeli 
wars, including the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), the 
Sinai Campaign (1956), and the 1967 Six-Day War. Extensive sand 
dunes in the northern Sinai limit mobility, making the coastal road 
along the Mediterranean Sea an important target. El Arish lies at 
the crossroads of the coast road and the road leading southeast to 
Abu Ageila. 

In late December 1948 during the closing days of the first Arab- 
Israeli war, Israel launched Operation HoreEv (avin) in the Sinai- 
Gaza region. Initial successes brought Israeli troops to the airfield 
outside El Arish on December 29, 1948. Concerns for the security 
of the nearby Suez Canal prompted Britain to deliver an ultimatum 
on January 1, 1949, demanding that Israel withdraw from the Sinai 
or face British intervention. The Israelis complied on January 2, 
1949, redirecting their forces in successful attacks against Egyptian 
units inside Israel proper. 

The 1956 Suez Crisis and resultant Sinai Campaign consisted 
of an Anglo-French-Israeli offensive against Egypt. The war began 
on October 29, 1956, with an Israeli thrust that moved quickly 
toward the Suez Canal. Israeli forces reached the outskirts of El 
Arish on November 1, 1956, after bitter fighting at Abu Ageila and 
Rafah. That same day the Anglo-French attacks also started, which 
prompted Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser to order his 
forces on the Sinai Peninsula to withdraw to reinforce the canal. 
Thus, the Israeli 27th Armored Brigade encountered only sporadic 
resistance when it captured El Arish on November 2, 1956. In accor- 
dance with the cease-fire brokered by the United Nations (UN), 
Israeli forces completed a phased withdrawal from the Sinai in 
January 1957. 

In the 1967 Six-Day War, the preliminary Israeli ground offen- 
sive focused on the northern coastal road. During the fighting at El 
Arish, the Israeli 7th Armored Division attacked the Egyptian 7th 
Infantry Division. Bitter fighting occurred east of El Arish at the 
strategic Jiradi Pass, which changed hands repeatedly until Israeli 
paratroopers secured it after engaging in hand-to-hand combat. By 
the evening of June 5, 1967, the first day of the war, Israeli forces 
were on the outskirts of El Arish, and Israel Defense Forces (IDF) 
reconnaissance units were able to slip into the city under cover of 
darkness. The city fell to Israeli forces the following morning after 
a bitter but brief fight. Thus, for the second war in a row, Israeli 
forces captured El Arish without sustained urban combat. The city 
remained under Israeli control until 1979. 

El Arish figured only briefly in the 1973 Yom Kippur War when 
the Egyptian Air Force conducted an air raid against Israeli instal- 
lations there. Six Egyptian aircraft made attack runs from the sea, 
but the Israelis shot down three and drove off the remainder. El 
Arish was one of the first areas returned to the Egyptians as part of 
the 1979 Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty. 

CHUCK FAHRER 
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An Israeli soldier guarding Egyptian prisoners of war at El Arish on July 6, 1967. (Shabtai Tal/Israeli Government Press Office) 
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EI Arish Scheme 

Proposal for a Jewish settlement to be located in the Sinai Peninsula 
at Wadi El Arish. In October 1902, Zionist leader Theodor Herzl met 
with British secretary of state for the colonies Joseph Chamberlain. 
During that meeting Herzl asked for British government support to 
establish an autonomous Jewish settlement on Egypt’s Sinai Penin- 
sula. At the time, there was considerable world outrage over the 
persecution of Jews in Russia. Herzl’s plan became knownas the El 
Arish Scheme. 
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According to Herzl’s diaries, Chamberlain supported the idea 
providing it also have the support of Foreign Secretary Lord Lans- 
downe and be proposed by Lord Cromer, British consul general in 
Egypt who was in effect running Egypt, then under British control. 
Although Lansdowne also told Herzl that he supported the plan, he 
said that the plan must have the backing of Cromer and the Egyptian 
government. 

At Cromer’s request, Herzl sent an investigating committee to 
El Arish. The committee was headed by South African Zionist and 
engineer Leopold Kessler and included experts in various fields as 
well asa representative of the Egyptian government. The committee 
was to report on the suitability of the land to support construction 
and agricultural development. At the same time, Herzl worked to 
solicit funds for the proposed settlement. 

While the committee reported back that El Arish would be suit- 
able for such a settlement provided that water could be brought 
to the area, in May 1903 the Egyptian government concluded that 
water from the Nile could not be spared for the El Arish Scheme and 
formally turned down the plan. Cromer also had second thoughts, 
concluding that it would not be wise for Britain to encumber the 
Egyptian government with yet another problem. 

Meanwhile, in April 1903, Chamberlain had again met with 
Herzl and informed him of opposition to the plan. At that time 
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Chamberlain suggested instead a self-governing Jewish settle- 
ment for immigrants in Uganda in British East Africa. This became 
known as the East Africa Scheme. That October at the Sixth Zionist 
Congress in Basle, Switzerland, Herzl reported to the delegates the 
failure of the El Arish Scheme and also the new plan for an East 
Africa settlement. Much more controversial for the delegates, it 
too failed. 
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Elazar, David 
Born: August 27, 1925 
Died: April 22, 1976 


Israel Defense Forces (IDF) general and chief of staff from 1971 to 
1974. David Elazar (nicknamed “Dado”) was born of Sephardic 
heritage on August 27, 1925, in Sarajevo, Yugoslavia (now Bosnia). 
In 1940 he immigrated to Palestine. He was briefly sent to a British 
internment camp where he was confined until March 1941, after 
which he was released to work on Kibbutz Ein Shemer. He joined 
Palmach, the Jewish underground military organization, in 1946 
and was initially assigned to a scout company. He saw action in a 
number of important engagements in the 1948-1949 Israeli War 
of Independence including the Battle of San Simon Monastery in 
Jerusalem, where he saw extremely heavy combat. In July 1948 he 
rose to become the commander of the 4th Battalion (Raiders) and 
a major in the new IDF. 

Following the war, Elazar elected to remain in the IDF. He 
attended a battalion commanders’ course and then served in the 
Training Command as an instructor. He was promoted to lieu- 
tenant colonel and appointed as a senior military instructor in 1950. 





Israel Defense Forces (IDF) chief of staff Lieutenant General David Elazar during a press statement after the signing ceremony of the disengagement 
agreement following the Yom Kippur War, January 18, 1974. (Israeli Government Press Office) 
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In June 1952 he was appointed operations officer at the IDF’s Cen- 
tral Command. In 1954 he became head of the Combat Doctrine 
Department of the Training Branch, and in late 1955 he received 
a secondary appointment as the commander of a reserve unit, the 
reinforced 12th Infantry Brigade. In June 1956 he was appointed 
commander of the Infantry School and promoted to the rank of 
colonel. 

Elazar fought in the Gaza Strip during the 1956 Suez Crisis and 
Sinai Campaign as the commander of the 12th Infantry Brigade, 
which had been mobilized for the fighting. He transferred to the 
newly created armor corps in July 1957 at his own request out of 
a belief that tank warfare was the wave of the future for the IDF. 
In March 1958 he was appointed commander of the 7th Armored 
Brigade, the IDF’s regular armor unit. In April 1959 he left brigade 
command and became deputy commander of the Armored Corps. 
In June 1961 he was promoted to major general and appointed as 
commander of the Armored Corps. 

In 1964 Elazar was appointed as officer in charge of Israel’s 
Northern Command, where he remained for five years. During the 
June 1967 Six-Day War, he led Israeli troops to victory over the 
Syrians and seized the Golan Heights in the last major campaign of 
the war. In 1969 he was appointed chief of the General Staff's Oper- 
ations Division, the traditional stepping stone to becoming chief of 
staff. 

Elazar became a lieutenant general and chief of staff of the 
Israeli Army in December 1971. He spent the first part of his 
tenure focused on fighting terrorists and Palestinian guerrillas. 
During his watch the 1972 Munich Olympics massacre took place. 
In retaliation, Elazar ordered the largest Israeli attack on terrorist 
enclaves in the country’s history to that point. Artillery and air attacks 
pounded terrorist camps in both Lebanon and Syria. Operation 
SPRING OF YOUTH resulted in the deaths of dozens more terrorists in 
Beirut in April 1973. 

Elazar’s career and reputation suffered a crippling setback as a 
result of the 1973 Yom Kippur War when the Israeli military was 
caught off guard by the Egyptian and Syrian attack. Although Elazar 
became convinced at 5:00 a.m. on October 6 (Yom Kippur) that an 
attack would occur that day, the chief of Israeli military intelligence, 
Major General Eli Zeira, and the minister of defense, Moshe Dayan, 
did not believe it likely. That morning Elazar requested both a gen- 
eral mobilization and a preemptive attack by the Israeli Air Force 
against Syria scheduled for 11:00 a.m., but Dayan rejected both, 
although he agreed to take Elazar’s recommendations to Prime 
Minister Golda Meir. On his own authority, Elazar ordered a par- 
tial mobilization of several thousand essential army and air force 
reservists. 

Elazar was nevertheless held responsible for the early Israeli 
reverses in the war. In April 1974 the Agranat Commission board 
of inquiry recommended his dismissal. Elazar resigned from the 
Israeli Army shortly after the report’s release. Later historians have 
been much kinder to Elazar than the Agranat Commission, noting 
that he remained calm and effective during the early stages of the 
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war, in sharp contrast to both Dayan and the Israeli political lead- 
ership. Meir depended heavily on Elazar and stated that “he was a 
rock” during the 1973 war. Nevertheless, he was at least partially 
responsible for accepting and propagating a military doctrine that 
was largely dismissive of Arab military capabilities prior to the attack. 
After he left the army, Elazar became director-general of the 
Israeli Navigation Company (ZIM). He died in Tel Aviv on April 22, 

1976, of heart failure. 
W. ANDREW TERRILL AND Mary J. ELIAs 
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ElBaradei, Mohamed 
Born: June 17, 1942 


United Nations (UN) official and director-general of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA). Mohamed M. ElBaradei was born 
in Cairo, Egypt, on June 17, 1942. His father was Mostafa ElBaradei, 
a lawyer and former president of the Egyptian Bar Association. The 
younger E]Baradei earned a bachelor’s degree in law from the Uni- 
versity of Cairo and a master’s degree (1971) and doctorate (1974) 
in international law from the New York University School of Law. 

ElBaradei joined the Egyptian Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
1964. He was twice in the Egyptian permanent missions to the UN 
in New York and Geneva with responsibilities for political, legal, 
and arms control issues. In between these postings, during 1974- 
1978 he was a special assistant to Egypt’s foreign minister. ElBaradei 
became the senior fellow in charge of the International Law Pro- 
gram at the UN Institute for Training and Research in 1980, and in 
1984 he became a senior staff member of the IAEA Secretariat, 
where he served as its legal adviser (1984-1993). 

During 1984-1987 ElBaradei was also the representative of the 
IAEA director-general to the UN in New York. During 1981-1987 
he also taught as an adjunct professor of international law at the New 
York University School of Law. He served as the assistant director- 
general for external relations for the UN during 1993-1997. In Jan- 
uary 1997 he accepted the position of director-general of the IAEA. 

Prior to the beginning of the 2003 Iraq War, ElBaradei and Hans 
Blix, the Swedish diplomat who headed the UN Monitoring, Ver- 
ification, and Inspection Commission from January 2000 to June 
2003, led the UN inspection team in Iraq. He and Blix asserted that 
Iraq had no weapons of mass destruction (WMDs). 
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ElBaradei has since publicly questioned the WMDs rationale 
used by the George W. Bush administration to initiate the Iraq War. 
ElBaradei has also served as the point man for the UN in the con- 
troversy over Iran’s alleged drive to develop nuclear weapons. In 
September 2005, despite U.S. opposition, ElBaradei was appointed 
to his third term as director of the IAEA. The Bush administration 
contended that ElBaradei had been reluctant to confront Iran on 
its ability to turn nuclear material into weapons grade fissionable 
material. In October 2005, ElBaradei and the IAEA were jointly 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for efforts “to prevent nuclear energy 
from being used for military purposes and to ensure that nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes is used in the safest possible way.” 

ElBaradei favored a diplomatic solution to Iran’s developing 
nuclear weapons capability and worked through European and 
Russian diplomats along with the UN Security Council to limit 
Iran’s nuclear capability. He also favored the imposition of diplo- 
matic and economic sanctions on Iran sufficient to bring it into 
compliance with the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Pact (NNPP) and 
the IAEA mission of Atoms for Peace. 

Ricuarp M. Epwarps 
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El Hassan bin Talal, Prince 
Born: March 20, 1947 


Younger brother of King Hussein of Jordan. Born in Amman on 
March 20, 1947, the youngest son of then Crown Prince Talal ibn 
Abdullah and Princess Zayn El Sharaf bint Jamal, El Hassan bin 
Talal was a direct 42nd-generation descendant of the Prophet 
Muhammad. Hassan received his primary education in Amman, 
largely with tutors, and then attended the Summer Fields School 
and Harrow in England. He then went on to Christ Church College, 
Oxford University, where he earned both BA and MA degrees in 
Oriental studies from Oxford University. 

Hassan was named crown prince at age 18 in 1965 by King Hus- 
sein, who amended the 1952 constitution to permit brothers along 





Prince Hassan of Jordan. The younger brother of Jordan’s late King Hussein, Hassan was Hussein’s designated successor for more than three decades until 
Hussein abruptly stripped him of the title in January 1999 and named his own eldest son, Prince Abdullah ibn al-Hussein (now King Abdullah II) as his 
successor. (European Community) 
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with sons of the king to ascend to the throne. At the time, the king, 
having survived a series of assassination attempts, chose Hassan as 
regent in preference to his own son Prince Abdullah, who was just 
3 years old. 

For 34 years, Hassan played a significant role in the Jordanian 
government, acting as regent during the absences of the king. As 
King Hussein’s closest political adviser, Hassan was a proponent of 
scientific education in Jordan and helped to promote integration 
of the regional economy. He participated in the negotiations with 
Israel that led to the historic 1994 Israeli-Jordanian Peace Accord, 
all the while maintaining a close relationship with many Arab lead- 
ers. In 1970 he founded the Royal Scientific Society of Jordan and 
was made ombudsman for National Development in 1971. He was 
also an honorary army general. 

Throughout the 1990s, Jordanian rule reverted to Prince Hassan 
during several prolonged absences of the king, who was diagnosed 
with cancer in 1992 and underwent several rounds of medical treat- 
ment in the United States. Upon his return to Jordan after a six- 
month medical absence in late 1998, King Hussein publicly 
criticized the way in which Hassan had been handling Jordanian 
affairs and accused his brother of abusing his power as regent and 
crown prince. Over the course ofa few days just before his death on 
February 7, 1999, the king abruptly shifted the line of succession, 
naming his eldest son Abdullah ibn Hussein as heir to the throne. 
There is speculation about Hussein’s actual reasons for doing so. 

Hassan continues to serve as a close adviser to his nephew, King 
Abdullah II, and has written seven books, some of which have been 
translated into English. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Emancipation of the Jewish Population 
Movement in Europe to free Jews from traditional restrictions 
and to make them equal to other members of European societies. 
The emancipation of the Jewish population in Europe began to be 
debated during the 18th-century Enlightenment. The success or 
failure of emancipation influenced the future of the Jews in Europe. 
Ifthey were able to become the true equals of Christians in all things, 
then there would be little need for them to establish a Jewish home- 
land. If emancipation was ultimately unable to allow them to fully 
assimilate into Christian society, then a separate Jewish homeland 
would become the goal of many. 
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During most of the Common Era, Jews in Europe were discrim- 
inated against and persecuted. Various countries, including Eng- 
land and Spain, routinely expelled Jews from their lands. Even in 
countries that allowed Jewish communities, many professions were 
closed to Jews. They were often forced to live in certain areas, and 
their rights were restricted as compared to Christians. The close 
identification between the Christian religion and the secular state 
promoted the image of the Jew as outsider in both social and legal 
aspects. 

After the Reformation of the 16th century, when diversity in 
religious beliefs became more common, the idea of a split between 
a secular society and church gained more support. By the 17th 
century, serious proposals were appearing for the removal of re- 
strictions on Jews. In 1638, an Italian rabbi named Simon Luzzatto 
argued that greater tolerance for Jews would result in mutual eco- 
nomic benefit for both Jews and Christians. Less than 20 years later, 
Rabbi Manasseh ben Israel wrote a proposal that the English gov- 
ernment allow Jews to return to that country. In European societies 
where one’s religion was seen as a personal choice, Jews were able 
to argue that they were set apart only because of their faith. 

The Enlightenment brought more publications that called for 
Jews to have the same rights as other individuals. Thinkers such as 
Honoré Gabriel Riqueti, Comte de Mirabeau (1749-1791), believed 
that an end to restrictions would benefit everyone in society. Laws 
limiting Jews in their activities were prompted by religious intoler- 
ance rather than reason, they asserted. They admitted that some 
defects existed but blamed the effects of centuries of discrimination 
and persecution. 

Governments responded slowly to these arguments. In 1740, for 
example, the British Parliament passed legislation allowing Jews to 
be naturalized in the British colonies if they had lived there for seven 
years. In other states, Jews were given the right to elect represen- 
tatives to local governing bodies and institutions. The influential 
work calling for Jewish emancipation was written by the Christian 
Prussian bureaucrat Wilhelm von Dohm in 1781. In On the Civic 
Improvement of the Jews, von Dohm called for the integration of 
Jews into European society. 

The Age of Emancipation is considered to have begun in 1781 
with von Dohm’s book and with the Edicts of Toleration, proclaimed 
by Austrian emperor Joseph II. The edicts were intended to encour- 
age the integration of Jews into Habsburg society and were followed 
by the repeal of some taxes imposed on Jews, both in Austria and 
France. In the newly independent United States, freedoms of con- 
science and religion included Jews as well as other religious groups. 
Perhaps the most prolific writer in support of Jewish emancipation 
and integration into the broader European society was Moses Men- 
delssohn (1729-1786). 

The French Revolution, which began in 1789, was an important 
milestone in Jewish emancipation because it made emancipation a 
reality in France and led to emancipation in countries conquered 
by France and Napoleon Bonaparte. When the French National 
Assembly issued the Declaration of the Rights of Man in 1789, many 
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Lithograph of delegates to the Congress of Berlin in 1878. German chancellor Otto von Bismarck is shown second from the right in the foreground, 
shaking hands. Among other decisions of the congress was a declaration of equality for Jews as a principle of international law. (Bettmann/Corbis) 





assumed that it would apply to Jews as well as Christians. Equal rights 
for Jews were explicitly proclaimed in “The Law Relating to Jews,” 
issued on November 13, 1791. It stated that every man who satisfies 
the constitutional requirements for citizenship and fulfills its duties 
was eligible to all the benefits of citizenship. The law also repealed 
any special privileges previously granted to individual Jews. Eman- 
cipation for Jews was later proclaimed in states such as Rome, West- 
phalia, and the Duchy of Warsaw. Even so, discrimination against 
Jews remained, and Emperor Napoleon I proclaimed special regu- 
lations for Jews that reduced their rights compared to Christians. 

The defeat of Napoleon | in 1815 marked the beginning of a 
reactionary period, and legitimist and conservative governments 
tried to dampen liberal ideas and movements. Local populations 
across Europe also responded to change in the status of Jews. In 
1819 bloody pogroms, known as the Hep-Hep Riots, against Jews 
took place from Alsace in France to Riga in Russia. Even so, liber- 
alism slowly made headway against conservative ideas, and most 
educated Jews recognized that they could find common cause with 
liberalism. Ideas such as nationalism and self-determination were 
adopted by Jewish intellectuals. 

Jews took prominent roles in the revolutions that occurred after 
1848 in Europe. New legislation granted them further rights, and 
Jews were elected to parliaments. Although a conservative backlash 
tookaway many of those rights, liberalism remained a driving force. 
By the 1860s, Jewish emancipation was formalized in most of Europe. 
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At the Congress of Berlin in 1878, equality for Jews was declared a 
principle of international law. Russia remained the only country in 
Europe to have restrictions on Jews. 

During the last quarter of the 19th century, a growing anti- 
Semitism movement swept Europe. Whereas earlier persecutions 
had been based upon religion, the new persecution claimed that 
Jews were a separate race. As such, they could never be fully inte- 
grated into broader society. Jews who supported Haskalah, or in- 
tegration into European society, realized that they would always 
remain outsiders for many Europeans. This was disillusioning to 
many Jews, who considered themselves good citizens of the country 
in which they lived. They had come to believe that the calls for a 
return to Zion were fora spiritual rebirth, not a physical emigration. 
As a result of this disappointment, large numbers turned to Zion- 
ism and the belief that only a separate Jewish society would guar- 
antee them equality and freedom from persecution. 

Zionism was strongest in those areas in which emancipation 
was least complete. In Great Britain and France, for example, eman- 
cipation had resulted in the removal of all formal restrictions on 
Jewish rights. In Russia, however, groups such as the Hoveve Zion 
(Lovers of Zion) promoted emigration to Palestine. Other Jews 
continued to work for real emancipation and change in Russian 
society, including those who were active in revolutionary parties 
such as the Bolsheviks. 

Tim J. WaTTs 
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Emergency Committee for Zionist Affairs 
Pro-Zionist organization created to coordinate worldwide Zionism 
in the shadow of World War II. In the late 1930s, Zionist activities 
in the world were primarily centered in two locations: London and 
Jerusalem. As the possibility of war increased at the end of the 
decade, however, both locations seemed likely to become danger- 
ous war zones where Zionist organizations would be considered an 
unwelcome distraction to the British Empire at best and potentially 
disloyal forces at worst. As such, the Emergency Committee for 
Zionist Affairs (ECZA) was created in the United States to temporarily 
assume the lead role in Zionist activism. Although the ECZA was 
intended as an umbrella organization, coordinating the efforts of 
multiple agencies, it was dominated by the Zionist Organization of 
America (ZOA). The ZOA’s massive influence promulgated intense 
rivalry within the ECZA, which exacerbated the problems caused 
by the disorganized nature of the institution. The ECZA’s ability to 
influence public opinion and arouse sympathy for the Zionist cause 
was further hindered by a lack of effective fund-raising methods 
and an unwillingness among ECZA leadership to criticize the poli- 
cies of Great Britain during wartime. 

This hesitation came in spite of the fact that the Zionist cause 
was directly contradictory to the practices of the British Mandate 
for Palestine. It was perceived that Nazi Germany represented a 
much greater threat to the worldwide Jewish population and the 
Zionist cause than the British government could possibly create. As 
such, all strident criticism of British policies in Palestine was virtu- 
ally halted for the duration of World War IL. 

In 1941 the ECZA hired Emanuel Neumann to serveas the public 
relations director for the committee. Neumann had been born in 
the United States but spent most of the 1930s living in Palestine, 
working for various Zionist institutions. He founded the American 
Palestine Committee (APC) in 1932 as a means of enlisting non- 
Jews in support of the Zionist cause. Upon his return to the United 
States, he refounded the organization and created the Christian 
Council on Palestine (CCP) to appeal to Christian clergy who wished 
to assist the Zionist cause. Neumann quickly energized the ECZA, 
pushing for a massive Zionist gathering of international supporters. 
In May 1942 he orchestrated the Biltmore Conference, a meeting of 
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600 delegates who called for the creation ofa Jewish commonwealth 
via the Biltmore Program. 

Neumann’s aggressive approach to public relations irritated the 
chairman of the ECZA, Rabbi Stephen Samuel Wise. Wise opposed 
any action that confronted President Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s 
Palestine policies. Indeed, Wise feared that provoking Roosevelt 
during wartime might trigger a backlash against the Jewish com- 
munity in America and could ruin the Zionist dream of a Jewish 
national homeland. When Wise and Neumann could not agree on 
a coherent strategy for the ECZA, Neumann resigned his position, 
leaving the organization late in 1942. 

Shortly after the United States entered World War II, the ECZA 
changed its name to the American Emergency Council for Zionist 
Affairs (AECZA). This change was specifically designed to empha- 
size the patriotic nature of AECZA’s participants, who professed to 
view themselves as Americans first and Zionists second. Late in 
1942 the name was changed again, this time to the American Zionist 
Emergency Council (AZEC), and the organization began to grow in 
both size and ambition. The resignation of Neumann did not end 
the possibility of aggressive leadership, however, as shortly after 
his departure Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver became Wise’s cochair for 
the organization. 

Silver and Wise did not cooperate well together, and in addition 
to an adamant personal antipathy, the two differed fundamentally 
on the proper course for the AZEC. Wise wished to continue the 
nonconfrontational approach for the duration of the war, while 
Silver pushed for a much more forthright approach. Unlike Wise, 
Silver saw the war as creating an unprecedented opportunity for the 
establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine, possibly in exchange 
for increased Jewish support of the Allied cause. Silver’s passionate 
advocacy led to renewed fund-raising efforts, the additional finances 
of which were used to hire lobbyists, publicists, and organizers who 
could expand the AZEC’s efforts at the state and national levels. The 
AZEC’s membership expanded, as did a nationwide network of 
activists who lobbied both Democratic and Republican members 
of Congress. The organization hoped that legislative pressure could 
influence Roosevelt, who in turn could pressure the British govern- 
ment for changes in the governance of Palestine. 

In 1944, Silver proposed a pro-Zionist Congressional resolution, 
to formally offer public support for the development of an auton- 
omous Jewish state in Palestine. Wise opposed the resolution, and 
the resulting struggle caused Silver to resign his position. This proved 
to be a Pyrrhic victory for Wise, however, because the AZEC mem- 
bership overwhelmingly favored the measure. The backlash from 
Wise’s obstructionism drove him from his position, which handed 
sole chairmanship of the AZEC to Silver in the spring of 1945. 

From 1945 until 1948, the AZEC engaged in a massive propa- 
ganda campaign directed primarily at President Harry S. Truman. 
The U.S. Department of State attempted to counter Zionist activists, 
urging Truman to remain aloof from the dispute or even to push for 
an independent Palestinian state under Arab leadership. However, 
the AZEC gradually won over congressional and public support for 
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the Zionist cause, preventing Truman from following the advice of 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall, who did not favor a Jewish 
state in Palestine. 

After Israel proclaimed its independence on May 15, 1948, the 
AZEC shortened its title to the American Zionist Committee (AZC) 
and adopted a new role as an umbrella organization for pro-Israel 
groups in the United States. In the first decade of Israel’s existence, 
the AZC established two new organizations: the American Israel 
Public Affairs Committee (1954) and the Conference of Presidents 
of Major American Jewish Organizations (1955). After two decades 
of coordination and fund-raising, the AZC was reorganized in 1970 
as the American Zionist Federation (AZF). Itbegan with 11 member 
organizations and had grown to 16 groups by 1990. In 1993 it 
became the American Zionist Movement (AZM), and began solic- 
iting individual members as well as organizational affiliations. Over 
the next two years, the AZM lost its association with 6 member 
organizations. Three departed after a dispute regarding religious 
pluralism. The other 3 left following the AZM’s refusal to denounce 
the Oslo Accords of 1993. The AZM membership in 2006 includes 
15 member organizations and 5 affiliated nonmember organizations. 

Paut J. SPRINGER 
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Entebbe Hostage Rescue 
Start Date: July 3, 1976 
End Date: July 4, 1976 


Rescue of hostages aboard a French jetliner in Entebbe, Uganda, by 
the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) on July 3-4, 1976. Around noon on 
June 27, 1976, hijackers commandeered Air France Flight 139, in 
route from Tel Aviv to Paris. The hijacking occurred shortly after a 
brief stopover in Athens, Greece. The plane carried 246 passengers 
and 12 crew members. Four hijackers had boarded the aircraft in 
Athens. The hijackers were led by Wilfred Bose, a West German Red 
Army Faction terrorist, and Fayez Abdul-Rahim Jaber. The opera- 
tion was carried out in the name of the Popular Front for the Liber- 
ation of Palestine (PFLP). 

The hijacked plane left the Athens radar screen and flew toa pre- 
planned stop in Libya, a nation that had long harbored terrorists. 
As the aircraft refueled at the Benghazi airport, one passenger, an 
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Israeli woman claiming to be pregnant, was freed. Departing Libya 
around 9:30 p.m., Flight 139 flew to Entebbe Airport in Uganda, in 
accordance with the hijacking plan. It arrived at Entebbe 3:15 a.m. on 
June 28. Three additional terrorists joined the hijackers at Entebbe. 

All evidence suggests that the Ugandan government was com- 
plicit in the hijacking of Flight 139 from the very beginning. It also 
clearly demonstrates that Ugandan president Idi Amin Dada assisted 
the terrorists once the hijacked plane had arrived. Uganda had 
long been friendly to Israel, and Amin had once been tutored by the 
Israelis. In 1972, however, the mercurial Amin turned on the Israelis 
and ordered all Jews out of Uganda. He then promptly turned 
Uganda into a Palestinian terrorist training ground. Although Amin 
visited the hostages several times during their ordeal, he did not 
discourage the hijackers’ actions and seemed to be pushing their 
demands. Throughout the crisis, Ugandan troops at Entebbe Air- 
port assisted the terrorists in guarding the Jewish hostages. 

On June 29 the hijackers issued their demands, which included 
the release of 40 terrorists held by the Israelis and another 13 ter- 
rorists languishing in jails in France, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Kenya. In two stages the hijackers released many hostages, almost 
all non-Jews, who were flown to Paris. The hijackers continued to 
hold the remaining 105 hostages, all identified as Jews. The entire 
French air crew bravely refused to take advantage of the release and 
stayed behind with the remaining hostages. 

Anextremely distressed Israeli cabinet initially rejected any hope 
of mounting a military rescue operation. It did so chiefly because 
of the great distance between Israel and Entebbe, more than 2,000 
air miles one way. Instead, Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin’s govern- 
ment concentrated on negotiations that they hoped would free the 
hostages. Because the hijacked aircraft was French owned, Israeli 
diplomats traveled to Paris to arrange a trade of terrorists for 
hostages, most likely in either Paris or Djibouti. The Israeli cabinet 
faced added pressure from relatives of the hostages, who demanded 
that the government seek a deal at the earliest opportunity. 

Israeli defense minister Shimon Peres subsequently ordered the 
IDF General Staff to review any reasonable military option. Peres’s 
military staff was nearly as pessimistic as the cabinet about a suc- 
cessful rescue operation. Under the direction of IDF chief of staff 
Mordechai Gur and Israeli Air Force chief Benny Peled, a planning 
committee led by General Dan Shomron began to plot the suitability 
of any and all military options. The military planning was done in 
great secrecy, while Rabin continued to use diplomatic channels to 
negotiate a possible end to the situation. 

The intense planning and training period for Israeli military 
personnel was backed by a massive intelligence collection effort to 
learn everything possible about Entebbe Airport. Military planning 
was enhanced by the Israelis’ knowledge of the construction of 
Entebbe Airport, which they had built years before. Israeli agents 
traveled to Paris to interview the released hostages, which provided 
sharp insights into both the hostage and the terrorist situation. On 
July 1 a final plan was presented to the IDF General Staff and 
Defense Minister Peres, and the plan was approved. A reluctant 
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One of the injured hostages from a hijacked Air France flight being transported by the Israeli military to Tel Aviv on July 7, 1976. The plane had been 
hijacked by pro-Palestinian terrorists on June 27 and landed at Entebbe in Uganda. Non-Jewish passengers were released, but 103 Jewish people were held 
captive until a daring rescue raid by the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) on July 4. (AFP/Getty Images) 





Rabin, appalled by the possibility of having to yield to terrorism, 
agreed to the plan, subject to cabinet approval. He convened a cab- 
inet meeting for the afternoon of July 3 while military rehearsals 
continued. 

In order to arrive at Entebbe at the desired time of 11:00 p.m. on 
July 3, the rescue operation left Israeli airspace in midafternoon 
prior to final approval by the cabinet. When the cabinet unanimously 
backed the plan, the rescue operation proceeded. Four C-130 air- 
craft carrying approximately 200 IDF personnel landed on schedule 
at Entebbe. The rescue force was commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Jonathan Netanyahu, brother of future prime minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu. 

The initial assault team was charged with seizing the old termi- 
nal building and releasing the hostages. Netanyahu, on the lead 
aircraft, drove up to the old terminal in a black Mercedes-Benz, an 
exact replica of the official car of the Ugandan dictator. The Ugan- 
dan troops guarding the terminal were initially duped into believing 
it was a surprise late-night arrival of Amin. One assault element 
commandeered the air traffic center at the new terminal while 
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another team prepared emergency beacons for the runways. A 
fourth team refueled the Israeli aircraft using Entebbe’s own fuel 
tanks. A final assault team was to destroy Ugandan aircraft on the 
ground that might threaten the Israelis’ escape. One Israeli aircraft 
was dispatched to Nairobi, Kenya, to assist in the medical care for 
the hostages and IDF personnel, while another aircraft flew over 
Lake Victoria providing electronic support to rescuers. 

The IDF force secured the hostages after a brief firefight, during 
which Netanyahu was fatally wounded. The first C-130, carrying the 
hostages, left the airport within 40 minutes. The entire operation 
lasted less than an hour on the ground. The Israelis destroyed 11 
MiG-17 and MiG- 21 aircraft, probably half of the Ugandan Air 
Force. The Kenyans welcomed the IDF planes to the Nairobi airport 
largely because of their hatred for Amin. The planes then refueled 
before returning to Israel. By midday on July 4, even before the 
former hostages had reached Israel, most of the world was aware of 
the successful rescue. 

At least 6 terrorists involved in the hijacking were killed, and 
approximately 20 to 40 Ugandan soldiers supporting the terrorists 
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were believed killed resisting the Israeli rescuers. One IDF soldier 
was wounded, while the number of wounded terrorists and Ugan- 
dan soldiers remains unknown. Three hostages were either killed 
during the operation or died of wounds later on. One hostage, Dora 
Bloch, had been removed from the Entebbe old terminal prior to the 
rescue operation because of illness and was taken to a local hospital 
and is believed to have been murdered by 2 army officers on Amin’s 
orders. Bloch and 4 Ugandan air traffic controllers from the airport 
were executed by order of Amin after the rescue operation’s success 
had been revealed to the world. 

RALPH MarrTIN BAKER 
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Eshkol, Levi 
Born: October 25, 1895 
Died: February 26, 1969 


Israel’s first minister of defense (1948-1951) and its minister of 
finance (1952-1963) and prime minister (1963-1969). Levi Eshkol 
was born Levi Shkolnik on October 25, 1895, in the Ukrainian vil- 
lage of Oratova, near Kiev. Following a traditional Jewish education 
in Oratova, he attended a Hebrew high school in Vilna, Lithuania. 
At the age of 16 he joined the Zionist youth group Tzeirei Tzion 
(Youth of Zion). In 1914 he immigrated to Palestine, where he 
worked as an agricultural laborer and political activist. 

In 1918 Eshkol joined the Jewish Legion of the British Army. 
After World War I he helped found Degania Beth, one of the first 
kibbutzim in Palestine. He was elected to the first three sessions of 
the Assembly of Palestine Jewry. In 1921 he took part in the found- 
ing of Histadrut (the General Confederation of Labor). He joined 
the Mapai, the left-of-center workers’ party, in 1929, eventually 
becoming a member of its central committee. During the 1930s he 
worked to bring Jewish immigrants from Germany to Palestine. He 
also helped found the Mekorot Water Company, Israel’s water util- 
ity, in 1937 and served as its chief executive until 1951. 

In 1940 Eshkol joined the Haganah, the Jewish self-defense mil- 
itary organization. In 1947 he was responsible for recruiting what 
became the Israel Defense Forces (IDF). He became the first direc- 
tor-general of the Ministry of Defense when Israel gained independ- 
ence in 1948. He was appointed minister of agriculture and 
development in 1951 and became minister of finance in 1952, hold- 
ing that post for 12 years. In this key position he helped secure funds 
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Israeli prime minister Levi Eshkol shown visiting the Ein-Gev settlement 
on the Sea of Galilee on April 8, 1967. (Library of Congress) 





for economic development, absorb the many Jewish refugees who 
immigrated to Israel, and secure modern military equipment for 
the IDF. He served briefly as deputy prime minister and was favored 
by many Israelis to replace Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion when 
the latter temporarily retired from the government in late 1953. The 
Mapai Party chose Moshe Sharett as party leader instead. 

Ben-Gurion returned as prime minister following the 1961 elec- 
tions but resigned on June 16, 1963. Eshkol followed him as Israeli 
prime minister and remained in the post until his death in 1969. 
Among his accomplishments was the opening of diplomatic rela- 
tions with West Germany. He also established cultural ties with the 
Soviet Union, which then allowed some Jews to immigrate to Israel. 
In May 1964, Eshkol was the first Israeli prime minister to visit the 
United States. 

Eshkol’s most important accomplishment was undoubtedly 
that of guiding the nation through the period just before and during 
the 1967 Six-Day War. His initial reluctance to accept his own mil- 
itary leaders’ calls for a preemptive strike was at the time seen as 
timid. His decision to delay proved prescient, however, for it served 
to increase Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser’s provocations 
and created diplomatic support for Israel’s position, especially in 
the United States, when the government did indeed launch the war. 
On the commencement of the June 1967 war, Eshkol created a gov- 
ernment of national unity by giving the post of minister of defense 
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to Moshe Dayan and by bringing Menachem Begin of the Herut 
Party into the cabinet. Eshkol also worked to find new sources of 
supplies after France initiated a military boycott of Israel. Eshkol 
died ofa heart attack in the prime minister’s residence in Jerusalem 
on February 26, 1969. 

DAVE RAUSCH AND SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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European Union and the Arab-Israeli 
Conflict 

From the outset, the European Economic Community (EEC), later 
renamed the European Community (EC) and currently known as 
the European Union (EU), has had problematic relations with Israel. 
There are several reasons for this. First, member states of the EU 
have often acted unilaterally, reflecting individual rather than group 
priorities. Second, international developments, especially in the 
context of Arab-Israeli conflicts, have shifted, triggering changes in 
policy. Third, both Israel and its major supporter, the United States, 
have objected to the European body’s perceived pro-Arab stance 
and have therefore been hesitant to allow the EU an active role in 
the Middle East peace process. 

The EU’s Israeli policies thus need to be viewed in an evolving 
context. By and large, however, they reflect a movement from an 
initially passive to a more active role in the peace process, alongside 
increasing efforts to consolidate economic and cultural links with 
both Israel and the Arab world. Central to these initiatives are the 
EU’s Euro-Mediterranean Partnership (EMP), otherwise known 
as the Barcelona Process, and the European Neighborhood Policy 
(ENP). 

The Treaty of Rome (1957), which founded the EEC, included 
no formal foreign policy provisions, leaving key aspects up to indi- 
vidual member states. Although the EEC recognized Israel as early 
as 1959 and by 1964 had drawn up a limited European-Israeli trade 
agreement, its more active role in the Middle East developed slowly. 
During the 1967 Six-Day War, EEC policy largely reflected that of 
the United States, focusing on curtailing the Soviet presence and its 
influence on the spread of Arab nationalism. Nevertheless, the pol- 
icy of individual EEC members reflected a growingly critical stance, 
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as in 1965 when West German chancellor Ludwig Erhard proclaimed 
his country’s neutrality in future Arab-Israeli conflicts and in 1967 
when French president Charles de Gaulle condemned Israel’s deci- 
sion to wage war, terminating Franco-Israeli military cooperation. 

Nevertheless, it was not until the Yom Kippur War of 1973 and 
the subsequent Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) oil embargo that the European body, now renamed the 
European Community, began to abandon its passive role toward 
Israel and the Middle East. OPEC’s October 13, 1973, announce- 
ment that 11 Arab oil-producing countries would reduce oil pro- 
duction by 5 percent monthly, an action that would target countries 
viewed as supporters of Israel, created panic in Western Europe, 
which then depended on Arab countries for about 70-80 percent of 
its oil. This developmentled the EC to its first major collective action 
when on October 28, 1973, it released a communiqué calling for 
Israel to recognize Palestinian rights and withdraw from all territo- 
ries it had occupied since the June 1967 Six-Day War. 

This increasingly critical stance toward Israel continued with 
the EC’s 1979 condemnation of Israeli settlement policy and culmi- 
nated in the Venice Declaration of 1980, issued in the wake of the 
U.S.-sponsored Camp David Accords between Egypt and Israel. 
This declaration voiced EC support of United Nations (UN) Security 
Council Resolutions 242 and 338. While the UN resolutions, how- 
ever, viewed the Palestinian problem primarily from a refugee 
perspective, the European declaration emphasized that the Pales- 
tinian people should be allowed to exercise their right to self-deter- 
mination and that the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
should take part in peace negotiations. Israel strongly objected to 
Europe’s demand that it deal with a “terrorist organization” and 
denounced Europe’s “Munich-like capitulation to totalitarian black- 
mail.” 

The crises of 1973 further spurred the EC’s foreign involvement 
by highlighting the importance of diplomatic exchange and trade 
agreements. To serve these ends, the EC expanded its political rela- 
tionship with Middle Eastern countries via the Euro-Arab dialogue 
and set in motion its long-term goal of creating a free trade area in 
the Mediterranean region by implementing the Global Mediter- 
ranean Policy (GMP). The 1975 Co-operation Agreement with Israel 
aimed at mutually eliminating all custom duties on industrial 
goods and establishing a cooperative in the areas of finance, agri- 
culture, and industry. By the beginning of 1977, the EC provided 
free access for Israeli industrial products. Correspondingly, Israel 
removed duties on comparable EC goods by 1989. In short, Israel 
had achieved a preferential status as an EC trading partner. 

Nevertheless, the ongoing Arab-Israeli conflict left its mark on 
trade relations between Israel and Europe. In 1982 the EC con- 
demned Israel’s invasion of Lebanon as a violation of international 
law and placed the 1975 trade agreement on hold for a year. Simi- 
larly, the First Intifada of 1987 led the European Parliament to delay 
finalization of three financial and trade protocols with Israel in 
March 1988. These were passed only when Israel agreed to permit 
agricultural and manufactured goods stemming from the occupied 
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Palestinian president Yasser Arafat (left) and Miguel Moratinos (right), European Union (EU) special envoy for the peace process, after their meeting at 
Arafat’s office in Gaza City, May 6, 2001. (Reuters/Corbis) 





territories to pass unobstructed through Israeli ports en route to 
Europe. Before the introduction of the Single Market in 1992, the 
EC placed further pressure on Israel by delaying negotiations on a 
new bilateral trade agreement. Progress was made dependent upon 
breakthroughs in the Madrid peace process, begun in 1991. Only 
with the signing of the Oslo Accords in 1993 did the European body, 
now known as the EU, proceed with negotiations, which officially 
resumed in November 1995. 

In spite of the EU’s growing economic and political importance, 
however, Israel and the United States were reluctant to assign 
Europe a more active role in peace negotiations, as when the EU 
secured merely observer status in the Madrid Conference of 1991, 
convened by the United States and Russia. The EU nevertheless 
began to play a leading role in multilateral working groups set up to 
channel financial aid to the Middle East and coordinate economic, 
infrastructural, social, and environmental projects. Most impor- 
tantly, it headed the Regional Economic Development Working 
Group (REDWG) that, after the Oslo Accords and the Washington 
Agreements were signed in 1993, was delegated with initiatives for 
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economic rebuilding in the occupied territories. The EU soon be- 
came the main financial supporter of the Palestinian Authority (PA), 
contributing more than $2 billion from 1994 to 1999. 

Subsequent developments caused further deterioration in EU- 
Israeli relations and highlighted disunity within the EU. After the 
failure of the Oslo Accords, French president Jacques Chirac paid a 
controversial visit to East Jerusalem in 1996 and sent French dele- 
gates to negotiate a cease-fire after the Israeli shelling of southern 
Lebanon in April 1996. Critical of the French action, the EU reluc- 
tantly sent its own negotiating team and held talks with PLO leader 
Yasser Arafat and Israeli foreign minister David Levy. Israel rebuffed 
the European move, while U.S. secretary of state Warren Christo- 
pher warned EU members to refrain from interfering in the peace 
process at such a delicate time. 

The EU’s next move, appointing a special envoy to the peace 
process, was more successful. Miguel Moratinos, the former Span- 
ish ambassador to Israel, received a mandate to facilitate dialogue 
among Israelis, Palestinians, and other Arabs. Not only didhe arrange 
a meeting between Arafat and the Israeli foreign minister in Brus- 
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sels, but he was also instrumental in Israel’s agreement to withdraw 
its troops from Hebron, where they had been stationed since the 
massacre of 1994. Late in 1997, Moratinos presented a code of con- 
duct to Palestinian and Israeli representatives, calling upon the 
Israeli government of Benjamin Netanyahu to adhere to previous 
commitments and the Palestinians to combat terrorism. As another 
signal of increasing European involvement, in March 1998 an EU 
delegation headed by British foreign minister Robin Cook high- 
lighted concerns with Israeli settlement policy and protested the 
Netanyahu government’s refusal to open an EU-funded airport in 
Gaza. 

Yet the EU took no part in the U.S.-led diplomacy culminating 
in the Wye River Memorandum of October 1998, whereby Israel 
agreed to withdraw from 13 percent of West Bank territory. The 
Washington Donors’ Conference of November 30, 1998, whereby 
the EU and member states pledged 3.2 billion European currency 
units (ECUs) in support of the PA, reconfirmed Europe’s role as a 
payer and not a major player in the Middle East peace process. 

The failure of the Camp David Summit in September 2000 
marked a new low in the Middle East peace process, exacerbated by 
the shift of focus from Palestine to Iraq in the wake of the September 
11, 2001, terror attacks on the United States. Nevertheless, the 
Mitchell Report of April 2001, cosponsored by the United States and 
the EU, made recommendations for resuming negotiations, and a 
new diplomatic initiative resulted in the creation of the Quartet-— 
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the United States, Russia, the UN, and the EU—as a forum for 
advancing the peace process. By the end of 2002, the Quartet, upon 
European urging, had established the Road Map to Peace for a 
Palestinian-Israeli settlement that would lead to the establishment 
of two states. On April 30, 2003, the plan was presented to Israeli 
prime minister Ariel Sharon and Mahmoud Abbas, newly elected 
PA prime minister. 

The first years of the 21st century, however, have highlighted the 
EU’s impotence and disunity in the ongoing conflict. Europe’s cred- 
ibility suffered from its failure to take a unified stand on sanctions 
against Israel in the wake of its renewed occupation of West Bank 
territory. Nevertheless, in November 2005 Israel agreed to allow the 
EU to maintain a Border Assistance Mission at the Rafah crossing 
between the Gaza Strip and Egypt. Similarly, Israel also welcomed 
the presence of European countries as peacekeepers after the Israeli- 
Hezbollah War (July-August 2006). 

EU-Israeli relations underwent yet another shift with the PA’s 
election of a Hamas government on January 25, 2006. On April 10, 
2006, the EU decided to suspend direct aid to the PA, announcing 
that in coordination with the Middle East Quartet it would cut 
$600 million, which had comprised some 25 percent of the PA’s 
total foreign aid. The United States also cut $420 million at this time, 
and Israel withheld about $60 million per month, also using $15 
million to pay the PA’s water and electricity bills, which the PA will 
not pay directly. The EU instead allowed an emergency aid package 
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of $140 million to keep the PA from collapsing, although this has 
meant a barely functioning state. 

Other indications of a possible rapprochement between the EU 
and Israel include the endorsement of a three-year European 
Neighborhood Policy Action Plan in December 2004 and its imple- 
mentation in April 2005. As part of the Euro-Mediterranean Part- 
nership (Barcelona Process), the agreement incorporates free trade 
arrangements for industrial goods, concessionary arrangements 
for trade in agricultural products, and the possibility for Israel to 
participate increasingly in key aspects of EU policies and programs. 
Since June 2006 the EU has provided direct assistance to the Pales- 
tinians through the Temporary International Mechanism (TIM). 
Created at the request of the Quartet and the European Council 
(EC), the TIM works closely with the PA Ministry of Finance to facil- 
itate need-based assistance by international donors to the Palestin- 
ian people. Aid emphasis is in the public social services sector. In 
2007 the EC committed £265 million through the TIM. 

ANNA WITTMANN 
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Exodus Incident 
Start Date: July 11, 1947 
End Date: August 22, 1947 


The ill-fated voyage of the ship Exodus 1947 (July 11-August 22, 
1947) highlighted the plight of Jewish refugees attempting to im- 
migrate to Palestine after World War II. The British government 
had from 1939 continued to limit Jewish immigration to Palestine. 
Indeed, during the war and in the midst of the Holocaust Britain 
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The ship Exodus 1947, filled with Jewish refugees to Palestine, at Haifa on 
July 18, 1947. (Pinn Hans/Israeli Government Press Office) 





had maintained warships off Palestine to intercept ships bound for 
Palestine carrying Jewish refugees fleeing the Holocaust. 

British policies of blocking illegal Jewish immigration to Pales- 
tine continued after the war. Jewish leaders responded by encour- 
aging and facilitating illegal immigration (Aliya Bet). From 1945 
to 1948, Mossad Le-Aliya Bet, a branch of the Haganah headed by 
Shaul Avigur, organized 65 voyages transporting in all some 70,000 
displaced Jews to Palestine. One of the vessels involved in this effort 
was the former President Warfield. 

The President Warfield was a Chesapeake Bay ferry that had been 
transferred to the British under Lend-Lease and had participated 
in ferrying operations to Normandy after the June 6, 1944, invasion. 
It had been returned to the United States after the war. This worn- 
out ship was then sold as scrap to the Jewish immigration effort for 
slightly more than $8,000. 

Renamed the Exodus 1947 and packed with 4,515 refugees for 
Palestine, the ship departed Séte, France, on July 11, 1947. Eight 
British warships—the cruiser Ajax, five destroyers, and two mine- 
layers—eventually trailed the Exodus 1947. Twelve miles beyond 
Palestinian territorial waters, the British surrounded the Exodus 
1947 on July 18 and boarded it. 

Hand-to-hand fighting ensued. In the melee that extended over 
several hours, the British finally resorted to small arms fire. Two 
passengers and 1 crewman died, and 32 others were injured. The 
crewmen surrendered only when the British began ramming the 
Exodus 1947, threatening to sink it. 

The British towed the Exodus 1947, now listing badly, to Haifa. 
Ordinarily, the refugees would have been sent to camps in Cyprus, 
but these were now packed with 26,000 people, and the British 
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sought to make an example. They embarked the passengers on 
three troopships and sent them to the port of Marseille, France, in 
effect returning them to their point of debarkation. There the de- 
portees rejected orders to go ashore, and French officials, who were 
willing to see them reenter France, refused to remove them by force. 
Only 130 passengers, most of them sick or pregnant, disembarked. 

The remaining passengers, including many orphaned children 
who were Holocaust survivors, began a hunger strike. French author- 
ities offered supplies, which the refugees rejected despite desperate 
sanitary conditions and extreme heat. 

After 24 days and fearing the outbreak of an epidemic, the French 
ordered the three ships to depart. The British government, reeling 
from growing adverse worldwide public outrage over what had 
transpired, ordered the ships on to Hamburg in their zone of Ger- 
many. There, British soldiers forcibly removed the refugees, who 
were then sent on to two displaced persons (DP) camps near Ltibeck. 
Demonstrations and protests occurred in DP camps throughout 
Europe over the events. 

The British then changed their policy, ending the effort to return 
illegal immigrants to Palestine to their port of origin. Instead, they 
sent them to Cyprus. Media coverage of the events also led toa swing 
in public opinion in favor of the Jews and establishment of a Jewish 
state in 1948. 

Many of the passengers on the Exodus 1947 continued to try to 
reach Palestine. Although some gained illegal entry, more than half 
of them were detained again and deported to Cyprus. There they 
remained until they were allowed to immigrate to Israel after its 
founding in May 1948. The Exodus 1947 itself burned at Haifa in 
August 1952 and was scrapped in 1963. 

Writer Leon Uris loosely based his novel Exodus (1958) on the 
Exodus 1947 incident and the lives of David Ben-Gurion and Men- 
achem Begin. Paul Newman received an Academy Award for Best 
Actor for his portrayal of the fictional Ari Ben Canaan in the film 
Exodus (1958), directed by Otto Preminger. 

RICHARD EDWARDS AND SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Expellees and Refugees, Palestinian 

The plight of the Palestinian refugee community remains one of 
the most tragic and controversial aspects of the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict since the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949). In the 
violent events of that time, hundreds of thousands of Palestinians 
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within what was to become the Green Line of Israel fled or were 
driven from their homes to escape the encroaching violence. This 
event is known as the Nakba (Catastrophe). The United Nations 
(UN) General Assembly Resolution 194 of 1948 called in vain for 
the restoration of these exiles to their homes. 

According to the UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA), more than 914,000 individu- 
als became refugees during this time. Put another way, from 1.4 
million Palestinians in 1948, only 60,000 were counted in the first 
Israeli census inside Israel. Some 360,000 refugees settled in the 
West Bank, and 200,000 went to the Gaza Strip. They also went to 
surrounding Arab states, including Jordan (100,000), Lebanon 
(104,000), Syria (82,000), and Iraq, Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. 
Most of the remaining two-thirds settled either in or around major 
cities of their host countries or near the camps themselves. Follow- 
ing the 1967 Six-Day War in which Israel took administrative and 
military control of East Jerusalem, the West Bank, and Gaza, the 
refugee camps swelled with a new influx of displaced persons. 

Inthe decades since the creation of the Palestinian refugee crisis, 
the status of the community has changed dramatically even as its 
future has remained consistently uncertain. The most obvious shift 
in the refugees’ plight has been the gradual acknowledgment of a 
semipermanent status to what was once assumed a temporary 
issue. Shabby concrete blocks have replaced tent city camps around 
the region, while most of the refugees’ former homes have been 
razed or subsumed and reinhabited within Israeli townships. 

The number of registered refugees grew to more than 4.1 million 
people in 59 official camps by 2004. More than 1.7 million are in 10 
camps in Jordanalone. Jordan remains the only primary host coun- 
try to offer some Palestinian refugees national citizenship. Many 
but by no means all of the refugees in Jordan have managed to par- 
ticipate in wider national socioeconomic life, often successfully. In 
the remaining areas, including camps in the West Bank and Gaza, 
refugees linger in semipermanent ghettos that tend to be over- 
crowded, with poor sanitation and infrastructure, extremely high 
unemployment, and a general situation of grinding poverty and 
malaise. This state of affairs has played a key role in significant 
regional events of the past several decades, including Jordan’s Black 
September uprising (1970), the Lebanese Civil War (1975-1991), 
and the First and Second Intifadas in the West Bank and Gaza 
(1987-1993 and 2000-2004, respectively). 

Initially, relief functions were undertaken by Palestinian chari- 
table organizations. UNRWA, created in 1948 (although its opera- 
tions in the area did not effectively commence until 1951), has been 
responsible for the refugees’ education, health, and general social 
services. Its specific mandate has been to assist this population, an 
acknowledgment by the international community of the scale of the 
humanitarian crisis. 

Behind such statistics, the fact remains that the status of Pales- 
tinian refugees, past and future, is still an issue as contentious and 
politically complex as the future status of East Jerusalem and the 
fate of Jewish settlements. For the tenuous Palestinian leadership, 
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Palestinian Arabs in the Egyptian prison camp of Abu Ageila on December 15, 1948. (Israeli Government Press Office) 


the refugees make up a majority ofits wider constituency and, more 
importantly, their claim of the right of return represents a call for 
the acknowledgment of and restitution for their wrongful exile dur- 
ing the Nakba of 1947-1948. They point out that the Palestinians 
who fled their homes at that time were the victims ofa Zionist strategy 
designed to make way for a clear Jewish majority. Many of the 
refugees themselves cling to keys, deeds, identity cards, and other 
remnants of their ancestral claims within Israel in the hopes that 
any eventual final status agreements will allow them to return or 
receive compensation. Although there have been a number of legal 
rulings on the illegal seizure of lands and property, finding in favor 
of Palestinians, no land has been returned. 

For Israel to accept a role of responsibility in the refugee crisis 
would imply by extension that Palestinian exiles have ancestral 
rights within what is now Israel, therefore weakening the long- 
standing argument that these refugees should be subsumed into 
their sister ethnic communities within the Arab states. Further- 
more, accepting a right of return for these refugees would shake the 
foundations of the Israeli state. For its population of 6.7 million, 
ideologically dependent on a clear Jewish majority of 73 percent 
(5.1 million people), the addition of 4.1 million Palestinian Arabs 
would mean a practical end to modern Zionism. 
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The fate of the Palestinian refugee community, then, represents 
more than a present humanitarian crisis. It is also a linchpin of the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict around which turn some enormously 
complex issues. Any proposed solution will have real and signifi- 
cant ideological, demographic, and humanitarian consequences. It 
is thus unsurprising that by the time of this writing, few genuine 
solutions to the refugee issue have been seriously considered or 
approached. 

Kurt WERTHMULLER 
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EZRA AND NEHEMIA, Operation 
Start Date: March 1951 
End Date: 1952 


Operation EZRA AND NEHEMIA (also known as Operation ALI BABA) 
involved the airlifting of nearly 130,000 Jews from Iraq to Israel in 
1951 and 1952. The operation was named for the Jewish biblical 
leaders who brought the Jews back from Babylonian captivity and 
rebuilt the temple in Jerusalem. It was the largest and most success- 
ful Israeli effort to remove a Jewish community from a hostile 
nation and bring it to Israel. The operation was a prime example 
of the Jewish state’s commitment to the aliya, or ingathering of 
Jewish exiles. 

The Jewish community in Iraq was one of the oldest in the world, 
dating back to the Babylonian exile of the sixth century BC. Iraq was 
a center of Jewish learning and culture as well as having one of the 
largest Jewish communities outside of Europe. By 1947 ithad peaked 
at 150,000 people. Under some Muslim rulers, members of the com- 
munity were given high-ranking positions in the Iraqi government. 
At other times, however, Jews were forced to live in restricted areas 
and could work only in approved occupations. 

During the British administration of Iraq after World War I, 
conditions in the Jewish community were very good. After Iraqi 
independence in 1932, however, many Jews were persecuted. Some 
were killed in mob violence, and synagogues and businesses were 
destroyed. 

At the end of World War II, the dispute over the future of Pales- 
tine caused more violence and restrictions against Jews. When the 
proposed partition of Palestine was announced in 1947, hundreds 
of young Jews were arrested throughout Iraq. Emigration from Iraq 
to Palestine was made illegal, although hundreds managed to make 
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the trip anyway. When Israeli independence was officially declared 
in May 1948, the Iraqi government made Zionism a capital offense. 

The declaration of the State of Israel included a promise that all 
Jews were welcome to immigrate to the Jewish state. The Law of 
Return, passed in 1950 by the Knesset (Israeli parliament), prom- 
ised all Jews the right to come to Israel and immediately receive 
citizenship. This promise was considered very important, and the 
Israeli government was determined to do everything possible to 
gather in the exiled communities. After a series of negotiations, the 
Iraqi government passed a law in March 1950 legalizing Jewish 
immigration to Israel. By registering to emigrate, Jews surrendered 
their Iraqi citizenship. Their assets were also frozen. Property own- 
ers were forced to sell their property at a fraction of its true value. 
Immigrants could take funds only in the form of Ottoman Bank 
checks. Each adult was limited to $140, while children received 
about half that. Only 66 pounds of luggage was allowed for each per- 
son, and no jewelry could be taken from Iraq. 

Despite these conditions, thousands of Jews registered to leave 
Iraq. While the Iraqi government expected around 8,000 to leave, 
nearly 105,000 Jews registered to emigrate by March 1951. The 
Israeli government contracted with the Near East Transport Com- 
pany to fly the Iraqi Jews to Israel. At first, the former Iraqi Jews 
had to fly to Nicosia, Cyprus, before transferring to planes that took 
them to Lod Airport in Israel. After March 1951, the Iraqi govern- 
ment allowed the planes to fly directly to Israel. 

By the end of the operation in early 1952, nearly 130,000 Jews 
had emigrated from Iraq. Besides those who flew out, another 
25,000 made their way out illegally via Iran. Special camps were 
prepared to ease their transition into Israeli society. The Israeli gov- 
ernment did all it could to integrate the new arrivals into the fabric 
of the nation. Operation EZRA AND NEHEMIA served as the model of 
smaller operations to bring other Jewish groups from Middle East- 
ern countries into Israel. 

Tim J. WATTS 
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Fahd, King of Saudi Arabia 
Born: 1922 or 1923 
Died: August 1, 2005 


King of Saudi Arabia (1982-2005) and 11th son of the founder of 
Saudi Arabia, Abd al-Aziz ibn Abd al-Rahman al-Saud (commonly 
known as Ibn Saud). Fahd ibn Abdel Aziz al-Saud was born in 1922 
or 1923 in Riyadh, the current capital of Saudi Arabia. At the time 
of his birth, his father was in the process of building modern Saudi 
Arabia, and during the 1920s Ibn Saud gained control over the Hejaz, 
the western region where the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina are 
located. 

Fahd was one of Ibn Saud’s 37 officially recognized sons. Accord- 
ing to the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia’s 1992 Basic Law, only sons and 
grandsons of monarchs are eligible to be kings of Saudi Arabia. 
Fahd was the eldest of the so-called Sudayri Seven, the seven sons 
fathered by Ibn Saud with his favorite wife, Hussah bint Ahmad 
al-Sudayri. These seven brothers formed a close-knit group within 
the Saudi royal family. Fahd’s full brothers include Sultan bin Abd 
al-Aziz, the minister of defense since 1963 and crown prince since 
August 1, 2005; Nayif bin Abd al-Aziz, the interior minister since 
1975; and Salman bin Abdul Aziz, the governor of Riyadh. All of his 
brothers are considered potential future kings of Saudi Arabia. 

Fahd was educated at the Princes’ School, an educational insti- 
tution established by Ibn Saud to educate members of the royal 
family. In 1945, Fahd accompanied his half brother Faisal to New 
York City to attend the first session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations (UN). At the time Faisal, who eventually became 
Saudi Arabia’s third king, was the foreign minister. 

From 1953 to 1960, Fahd served as the minister of education. In 
1959, he led the Saudi delegation to the meeting of the League of 
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Arab States. In 1964, he became interior minister. In this capacity, 
he ordered mass arrests after several terrorist attacks on oil facili- 
ties and government ministries. He also reportedly put downa coup 
attempt in 1968. Later he assumed the post of second deputy prime 
minister. 

Following the assassination of King Faisal by his nephew on 
March 25, 1975, Fahd was named crown prince of Saudi Arabia. By 
1981, because of King Khalid’s incapacitating illness, Fahd became 
the de facto ruler of Saudi Arabia. In August 1981, Crown Prince 
Fahd advanced an eight-point plan to solve the Israeli-Palestinian- 
Arab dispute consisting of Israeli withdrawal from 1967 to 1948 
boundaries, dismantling of post-1967 Israeli settlements, guaran- 
teed freedom of worship for all religious groups at the holy sites, 
affirmation of the right of return for Palestinians and compensation 
for those who did not wish to return, anda transitional UN authority 
over the West Bank and Gaza Strip leading to an independent Pales- 
tinian state with Jerusalem as its capital, a guarantee of peace for all 
nations in the region, and a guarantee of the agreements by the UN 
or selected UN member states. Israel rejected the proposal. 

Following the death of King Khalid on June 13, 1982, Fahd for- 
mally assumed the throne. During his reign, Fahd pursued a policy 
of open friendship with the United States while also attempting to 
take a leading role in Islamic and Arab issues in the Middle East. He 
encouraged fairly aggressive economic development policies in 
Saudi Arabia based on the nation’s vast oil wealth and consistently 
sought to develop plans for economic diversification. Although Saudi 
Arabia remained one of the most traditional Islamic societies dur- 
ing Fahd’s rule, advancements were nevertheless realized in tech- 
nology, infrastructure, and education. Within Saudi Arabia, Islamic 
fundamentalists were the king’s greatest critics. 
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King Fahd of Saudi Arabia (1982-2005), January 1987. (Peter Turnley/ 


Corbis) 





On November 22, 1979, heavily armed ultra-Wahhabists, led by 
Juhayman Utaybi, seized the Kaaba holy shrine within the Grand 
Mosque at Mecca and held hostages there for two weeks until the 
Wahhabists were ousted. Utaybi and 62 others were subsequently 
beheaded. The rebels had accused the Saudi royal family of bowing 
to secularism. Later, Iranian Islamic revolutionaries made similar 
claims in a propaganda war against the Saudis. 

In August 1990, after Saddam Hussein’s forces invaded and 
occupied Kuwait, Fahd agreed to allow U.S. and allied troops into 
Saudi Arabia. He did this mainly out of concern that Hussein also 
had his eye on Saudi Arabia and its vast oil reserves. Fahd’s decision 
earned him the condemnation of many Islamic extremists, includ- 
ing the terrorist Osama bin Laden. Bin Laden himself was from a 
wealthy Saudi family. 

After 1990, Fahd and Hussein became implacable enemies. 
Fahd was an avid supporter of the UN. Indeed, that organization’s 
backing of the plan to expel Iraqi forces from Kuwait helped Fahd 
in his decision to allow U.S. troops access to his country. He also 
supported the Palestinian cause and repeatedly criticized the Israeli 
government’s policies toward the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO). 
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After Fahd suffered a debilitating stroke in 1995, many of his 
official duties as monarch were delegated to his brother, Crown 
Prince Abdullah. Although Fahd still attended government meet- 
ings, he spent increasing amounts of time on his 200-acre estate in 
Marbella, Spain. After the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, 
Fahd’s government fully supported the so-called war on terror and 
mounted its own counterterrorism campaign against Al Qaeda 
operatives in Saudi Arabia. Fahd died of pneumonia in Riyadh on 
August 1, 2005. At the time of his death, he was considered one of 
the richest men in the world, with a personal fortune worth more 
than $20 billion. He was succeeded by his brother Abdullah. 
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Faisal, King of Saudi Arabia 
Born: 1903 or 1906 
Died: March 25, 1975 


Third king of Saudi Arabia, reigning from 1964 to 1975. King Faisal 
ibn Abd al-Aziz al-Saud was born in Riyadh in 1903 (some sources 
claim 1906), the fourth son of King Abd al-Aziz ibn Saud, founder 
of the Saudi dynasty. In 1925 Faisal, in command of an army of 
Saudi loyalists, won a decisive victory over Hussein ibn Ali in the 
Hejaz region of western Arabia. In reward Faisal was made the gov- 
ernor of Hejaz the following year. After the new Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia was formalized, he was named minister of foreign affairs in 
1932, a post he would hold until 1964. 

During the first oil boom of 1947-1952, Faisal played a key role 
in shaping Saudi policies. In 1953 when his elder half brother Saud 
became king, Faisal was declared crown prince and continued as 
foreign minister. In 1958 during an economic and internal political 
crisis, a council of princes within the Saud family sought to oust 
Saud and replace him with Faisal. Faisal was unwilling to endorse 
this political change. Instead, Faisal received full executive powers 
as president of the reconstituted council of ministers. Saud and 
some supporters seized executive authority again in 1960 when 
Faisal was out of the country, and in response Faisal resigned. 

Faisal returned to the government in 1962, when he assumed 
virtually full executive authority. When Saud’s health began to fail, 
Faisal was appointed regent, assuming office on March 4, 1964. On 
November 2 of that year, he became king after his brother Saud was 
finally officially forced to abdicate by the ruling family and left for 
Greece. 
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Faisal, king of Saudi Arabia during 1964-1975. (Library of Congress) 





Although a traditionalist in many ways, King Faisal proved to be 
afarsighted innovator and administrator who modernized the min- 
istries of government and established for the first time an efficient 
bureaucracy. In the course of his reign, he also initiated a number 
of major economic and social development plans. Under Faisal, the 
industrial development of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia began in 
earnest. 

Using Saudi Arabia’s vast oil revenues, which grew from $334 
million in 1960 to $22.5 billion in 1974, Faisal established state 
benefits, including medical care and education to the postgraduate 
level. His government subsidized food, water, fuel, electricity, and 
rents. Faisal also introduced reforms such as girls’ schools and tel- 
evision, which was hotly protested. Indeed, these reforms were 
opposed by many Saudis including members of the royal family, 
who saw them as counter to the tenets of Islam. 

Saudi Arabia joined the Arab states in the Six-Day War of 1967, 
but Faisal was devastated when Israel won the conflict. In 1973 he 
began a program intended to increase the military power of Saudi 
Arabia. On October 17 he withdrew Saudi oil from world markets, 
quadrupling the price of oil worldwide. Reacting to U.S. assistance 
to Israel during the 1973 Yom Kippur War, Faisal’s action was the 
primary force behind the 1973 oil crisis, which limited American 
and European access to Saudi oil. It also empowered the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), which was further 
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empowered to set the supply and price of oil supplies. In 1974 Faisal 
was named Time magazine’s Man of the Year. 

On March 25, 1975, Faisal was shot and killed by his nephew, 
Prince Faisal ibn Musad. It is generally believed that the prince 
wanted to avenge his elder brother, who was killed by security forces 
in a clash over the introduction of television into the kingdom in 
1966. Ibn Musad’s father had sought vengeance against his son’s 
killer, but the ruler had deemed that the authorities were in the right. 
Some speculated that when the younger Faisal was in the United 
States, drug use might have further impaired his judgment. Ibn 
Musad was captured shortly after the attack. Declared sane, he was 
tried and found guilty of regicide and was beheaded in a public 
square in Riyadh in June 1975. King Faisal was succeeded by his half 
brother, Crown Prince Khalid. 
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Faisal I, King of Iraq 
Born: May 20, 1885 
Died: September 8, 1933 


Arab Revolt and nationalist leader, later king of Syria and Iraq. Born 
on May 20, 1885, in Taif near Mecca, Prince Faisal ibn Hussein of 
the Kingdom of Hejaz was the third son of Hussein ibn Ali. Faisal’s 
early childhood was spent in Arabia. From 1891 he was educated in 
Constantinople, where his father lived under house arrest at the 
order of the Ottoman sultan, who was trying to control Arab nation- 
alist leaders. In 1908 his family returned to Mecca after his father 
had been appointed sharif of Mecca. Gathering support from 
nationalists and the British, Sharif Hussein proclaimed the Arab 
Revolt against the Ottoman Empire on June 10, 1916. 

As part of that revolt, Faisal served as his father’s principal mil- 
itary commander. His brother Ali ibn Hussein attacked Medina. 
That attack and another on Wadi Safra were both repulsed. Faisal 
moved with the Northern Arab Army, utilizing Bedouin irregular 
forces as well as deserters from the Ottoman Army. Lieutenant 
Colonel T. E. Lawrence described Faisal as an excellent Arab chief- 
tain, or emir. By dint of personal courage and leadership, Faisal 
received the fierce loyalty of the Arab fighters drawn to his cause. 

Inearly 1917 Faisal led the Northern Arab Army of some 10,000 
men north to Wajh. With Faisal’s authorization, Lawrence then led 
the raid that captured Aqaba, which became the next staging area 
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for the army. In the autumn of 1917 Faisal was made a British gen- 
eral under the commander of Egyptian Expeditionary Force, Gen- 
eral Edmund Allenby, who had been charged with carrying the 
campaign from the Transjordan region to Damascus. 

As the fighting in 1918 progressed, Faisal moved his headquar- 
ters from Aqaba northward and then to Azraq. Meanwhile, the 
Southern Division of the Arab Army immobilized the Turkish gar- 
risons at Medina. The Arab forces were also successful in the north 
at Maan and easily triumphed over the remaining resistance block- 
ing the way to Damascus. Faisal entered Damascus in triumph on 
October 3, 1918, then headed a provisional government. Because 
the British had promised him a united Arab state, he was angered 
to learn that Britain had agreed to the French Mandate for Syria. At 
the 1919 Paris Peace Conference he declared, “We desire, passion- 
ately, one thing—independence.” 

In March 1920 the Syrian National Congress proclaimed Faisal 
king, but the French expelled him, defeating his forces in the Battle 
of Maysalun. With British intervention, he was made king of Iraq 
in 1921. King Faisal died on September 8, 1933, in Bern, Switzer- 
land, while undergoing treatment for heart problems. 
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Faisal II, King of Iraq 
Born: May 2, 1935 
Died: July 14, 1958 


King of Iraq from 1939 to 1958. Faisal was born in Baghdad on May 
2, 1935. He was the only son of the second king of Iraq, Ghazi II, who 
died in an automobile accident in 1938. Until Faisal turned 18 in 
1953, his uncle, Abd al-Ilah, served as regent of Iraq and de facto 
head of state. 

Faisal meanwhile studied at the Harrow School in Great Britain 
with his cousin, the future King Hussein of Jordan. The two men 
enjoyed a close relationship, and both would subsequently face 
growing militant Pan-Arab nationalism in the Middle East. In 1952, 
Faisal graduated and returned to Iraq. 

Following World War, the British received a League of Nations 
mandate over Iraq. The British were soon confronted with a fierce 
rebellion against their rule during 1920-1922, however. In restor- 
ing order and stability in Iraq, they installed on the Iraqi throne a 
member of the Hashemite family, Faisal I (the grandfather of Faisal 
II), to whom they had earlier promised the throne of Syria. Some 
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Faisal II, king of Iraq (1939-1958), shown during a state visit to London, 
July 17, 1956. (Bettmann/Corbis) 





Iraqis viewed the members of the Iraqi royal family as foreigners, 
as they hailed from the Hejaz, a western area of the Arabian Penin- 
sula. Others supported Faisal I, who had symbolized the Arab cause 
for independence in the Arab Revolt. Many political followers of 
Faisal ] accompanied him from Syria to Iraq, including Iraqi former 
Ottoman Army officers who provided a base of power for him. His 
son Ghazi was popular with Iraqis but was not an adept ruler. The 
royal family’s pro-British policies and those of Nuri al-Said Pasha, 
who had held as many as 48 cabinet positions, including repeated 
stints as prime minister, caused Faisal I] and the regent to be viewed 
by Iraqis as puppets of the British government. 

By 1940 the most powerful group in Iraqi politics was the Golden 
Square of four army colonels, led by Colonel Salah al-Din al-Sabagh, 
an Arab nationalist who supported the Palestinian cause. The British 
regarded the Golden Square as a distinct threat and sympathetic to 
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the Axis cause. In April 1941 Colonel Rashid Ali al-Gaylani, part of 
this group, engineered a military coup in Iraq, sent Abd al-Iah into 
exile, and proclaimed himself regent. Rashid Ali sought to pursue 
a foreign policy independent of the United Kingdom. The young 
King Faisal went into seclusion outside of Baghdad. Within a month, 
however, a combined force of the Royal Iraqi Air Force, Jordan’s 
Arab Legion, and a contingent of British troops defeated Rashid 
Ali’s forces and restored Abd al-Ilah as regent. Faisal II then returned 
to Baghdad. In May 1953, upon his 18th birthday, he assumed full 
governing responsibility over Iraq. 

Inhis policies, Faisal II was guided by his mentor and uncle, Abd 
al-[lah, and pro-British prime minister Nuri al-Said. Many Iraqis 
became disillusioned with Faisal’s foreign policy during the 1950s, 
however. Arab nationalists opposed the government’s pro-Western 
stance on diplomatic issues. In 1955, Iraq joined the U.S.-inspired 
anti-Soviet Middle East Treaty Organization (also knownas the Bagh- 
dad Pact). Its members included Iraq, the United States (as an asso- 
ciate member), the United Kingdom, Turkey, Pakistan, and Iran. The 
Arab nationalist president of Egypt, Gamal Abdel Nasser, strongly 
opposed the pact, arguing that threats to the Middle East originated 
in Israel, not from the Soviet Union. During the 1956 Suez Crisis, 
Iraqis supported Egypt’s resistance to the coordinated attack under- 
taken by Great Britain, France, and Israel. The Iraqi government’s 
relationship with Great Britain, however, caused tensions concern- 
ing the rise of Nasserists and Pan-Arabists in Iraq after this crisis. 

In response to Egypt’s February 1, 1958, union with Syria 
known as the United Arab Republic (UAR), the Hashemite mon- 
archs of Jordan and Iraq created the Arab Federation of Iraq and 
Jordan on February 14, 1958. Faisal II became head of state of the 
new federation. 

In June 1958, King Hussein of Jordan requested military assis- 
tance from Iraq to quell disturbances fueled by Arab nationalists. 
Faisal ordered troops to Jordan, including a division of the Iraqi 
Army under the command of General Abdul Karim Qassem, a 
staunch opponent of British ambitions in the Middle East. On July 
14, 1958, using the troop movements as a cover, Qassem overthrew 
the monarchy and proclaimed a republic. Members of the royal 
family, including King Faisal Il, were murdered and their bodies 
mutilated. Prince Zayid, the youngest brother of Faisal 1, was in 
London at the time of the coup and became the heir-in-exile to the 
Iraqi throne. When Zayid died in 1970, he was succeeded as heir- 
in-exile by his son, Raad, an adviser to Jordan’s King Abdullah. 
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Falwell, Jerry 
Born: August 11, 1933 
Died: May 15, 2007 


Conservative American fundamentalist Baptist pastor, educator, 
author, televangelist, and pro-Israel activist. Jerry Lamon Falwell 
was born in Lynchburg, Virginia, on August 11, 1933, and gradu- 
ated with a degree in Bible studies from the Baptist Bible College 
in Springfield, Missouri, in 1956. That same year he returned to 
Lynchburg and founded the Thomas Road Bible Church (TRBC). 
Church membership grew from the original 35 members in 1956 to 
24,000 by 2006. Falwell also founded the Lynchburg Baptist College 
(now Liberty University) in 1971. 

In 1979 Falwell and Ed McAteer founded the Moral Majority, a 
conservative Christian lobbying group that stood against abortion, 
pornography, feminism, and homosexuality and advocated the 
increased role of religion in public schools and traditional family 
values. The Moral Majority was highly influential in the election 
of Republican Ronald Reagan to the presidency in 1980 and also 
championed continued American support of Israel. Meanwhile, 
Falwell had developed a national following through his television 
and radio programming. The Old Time Gospel Hour, stillin produc- 
tion, broadcasts the TRBC’s Sunday morning services, and Listen 
America Radio produces three-minute news and commentary seg- 
ments featuring the opinions of various conservatives. 

During the 1990s, Falwell was a vehement opponent of Presi- 
dent Bill and First Lady Hillary Clinton. Falwell actively promoted 
a video titled The Clinton Chronicles that preposterously accused 
the Clintons of complicity in the suicide death of White House 
counsel Vincent Foster. 

Falwell’s resolute support of Israel has been referred to as Chris- 
tian Zionism. He and other American Christian Zionists contend 
that conservative American Christians are the staunchest and most 
loyal supporters of Israel and that this 70-million-strong bloc will 
closely monitor American policies toward Israel. In January 1998 
Falwell stated that if need be he could contact 200,000 evangelical 
pastors on behalf of Israel. He proved this point when he responded 
to President George W. Bush’s April 2002 prodding of Israel to 
remove its tanks from Palestinian towns on the West Bank with a 
personal letter of protest followed by more than 100,000 e-mails 
from Christian conservatives. The tanks remained, and Bush issued 
no follow-up call for their withdrawal. 

Falwell believed that the return of the Jews to their homeland 
resumed a prophetic cycle that had ended with the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the temple in AD 70. The formation of the State 
of Israel in 1948 was the necessary component that restarted the 
prophetic cycle, which will end with the Second Coming of Jesus. 
Israel’s retaking of the Western (Wailing) Wall, the only remaining 
wall of Solomon’s original temple, and of the Temple Mount during 
the 1967 Six-Day War was seen as a further progression of the cycle 
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Rev. Jerry Falwell, American fundamentalist Baptist pastor, educator, author, televangelist, and pro-Israel activist, January 1986. (Bettmann/Corbis) 





that would ultimately lead to the end of the world. Falwell viewed 
the continued war and upheaval in the Middle East as drawing the 
world closer to Armageddon, the final battle played out as prophe- 
sied in the Revelation of John. 

Falwell viewed Israel as the catalyst necessary for the comple- 
tion of this cycle. To this end, he agreed with former Israeli prime 
minister Menachem Begin that the boundaries of ancient Judea and 
Samaria must be maintained at all costs. Falwell therefore opposed 
allland concessions to the Palestinian Authority (PA), including the 
West Bank and Gaza. He thus saw Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin’s 
signing of the 1993 Oslo Accords and offer to trade land for peace 
as a terrible sin. 

Falwell also asserted that Islam is nota religion of peace and that 
the Prophet Muhammad was a terrorist. A fatwa encouraging the 
murder of Falwell was promptly issued by Iranian clerics on Octo- 
ber 11, 2002, after Falwell’s incendiary characterization was aired 
on CBS on national television in October 2002. Falwell continued 
to lobby for the interests of the far Christian Right and remained 
an important emblem to advance their agenda until his death in 
Lynchburg on May 15, 2007. 

RICHARD M. Epwarps 
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Farouk I, King of Egypt 
Born: February 11, 1920 
Died: March 18, 1965 


Farouk I was the king of Egypt from 1936 to 1952, when a military 
coup forced him to abdicate. Born on February 11, 1920, in Cairo, 
Egypt, he was the only surviving son of King Fuad I (1868-1936). 
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Farouk I, the last king of Egypt, succeeded his father in 1936. Forced to 
abdicate in 1952, Farouk lived in exile until his death in 1965. (Library of 
Congress) 





Farouk was the penultimate monarch of a family of Albanian and 
Turko-Circassian origin that had ruled Egypt since 1801, when the 
Ottoman sultan appointed Muhammad Ali Pasha the viceroy, or 
khedive, of Egypt. Whereas Muhammad Ali was a strong and com- 
petent ruler, his heirs proved to be both weak and corrupt. 

Technically, the Ottoman Empire continued to rule Egypt until 
1922, when the British granted Egypt independence. Educated in 
Egypt and England, Farouk ascended the throne at age 16. It was 
not until 1938, however, when he turned 18 that he was vested with 
complete royal authority. Unlike his father, who was regarded as a 
strong personality, Farouk proved a great disappointment. 

A member of one of the world’s wealthiest families, Farouk was 
enamored with the glamorous royal lifestyle and corrupted by those 
around him who catered to his whims. He owned dozens of palaces, 
hundreds of cars, and vast estates and also managed to offend many 
with his indiscreet behavior. Despite the hardships faced by the 
Egyptian people during World War II, Farouk continued to lavishly 
entertain his guests in his royal palaces. His fondness for European 
casinos, night clubs, and women was criticized by pious Muslims 
in Egypt. 

There was strong sentiment in Egypt in favor of the Axis side 
during World War II, ifonly for the hope that this might bring inde- 
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pendence from the British. Although Farouk tried to keep Egypt 
neutral during the war, Egypt’s treaty obligations with Britain 
forced him to support the Allied cause. In 1942 the British also 
forced Farouk, by surrounding his palace with tanks, to appoint a 
pro-British prime minister, which greatly undermined the king’s 
legitimacy in the eyes of his people. In an attempt to regain legiti- 
macy, Farouk supported the creation of the Arab League in 1945. 
Although that organization came to be headquartered in Cairo, 
resentment against the king among rank-and-file Egyptians con- 
tinued to grow. 

Egypt’s humiliating defeat in the Israeli War of Independence 
(1948-1949) caused heightened Arab nationalism and resentment 
against Farouk in Egypt. Although Farouk was not directly involved 
in the planning of Egypt’s military strategy, many Egyptians argued 
that the monarch’s wealth should have been used to assist the Egypt- 
ian military effort. 

Attacks by the British in the Suez Canal Zone on Egyptian police, 
together with the king’s blatant corruption, led to his overthrow in 
the July Revolution of 1952. Egypt’s new leaders forced Farouk to 
abdicate on July 26. Although his infant son Fuad II was nominally 
king for one year after his abdication, a republic was declared in 
1953. 

Farouk then took up residence in Monaco, where he obtained 
citizenship in 1959. The 300-pound former monarch, who had a 
penchant for heavy meals, died ofa heart attack on March 18, 1965, 
while at dinner in Rome. 
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Fatah 


Highly influential political, military, and governing faction within 
the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). Fatah, meaning “vic- 
tory” or “conquest” in Arabic, is a reverse acronym of Harakat 
al-Tahrir al-Watani al-Falastini (Palestinian National Liberation 
Movement) and was formally organized on December 31, 1964. 
For much of its official history, Yasser Arafat (also PLO chair- 
man from 1969 until his death in 2004) served as the party chief, 
although the beginnings of Fatah date to the late 1950s when Pales- 
tinian groups began fighting the Israelis during their occupation of 
the Gaza Strip. Fatah’s founders include Arafat, Salah Khalaf, Khalil 
al-Wazir (Abu Jihad), and Khalid Hassan. Fatah was a combination 
of a political organization (al-Tanzim) and paramilitary cells, the 
objective of which was the liberation of Palestine, armed resistance 
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Fatah militiamen rest under a tent close to the Jordan River at Baquar, Jordan, on November 4, 1969. (AFP/Getty Images) 


to Israel, and the creation ofa Palestinian state. From the late 1960s, 
Fatah was larger than many of the other groups under the umbrella 
of the PLO because it did not avidly espouse their Marxist-Leninist 
doctrines. Consequently, Fatah has experienced a larger Muslim- 
to-Christian ratio than the small progressive parties. And because 
Fatah controlled much of the monetary resources of the PLO, it 
wielded considerable influence. 

Fatah has undergone many transformations over the years and 
until very recently hardly resembled a political party in the tradi- 
tional sense. In its first years, the group eschewed the establish- 
ment of a formal organizational structure and indirectly appealed 
to the Palestinian Diaspora in Syria, Jordan, Egypt, Lebanon, Iraq, 
the Gulf States, and Western countries. Fatah had a following not 
only in the Diaspora but also in the important structures such as 
the General Union of Palestinian Students, the General Union of 
Palestinian Workers, and the General Union of Palestinian Women. 
Fatah published an occasional periodical titled Filastinuna (Our 
Palestine). 

Early on and from the 1967 defeat until about 1974, Fatah em- 
braced the concept of armed confrontation as the primary means 
of achieving a unified, independent Palestine. Fatah’s pragmatism 
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ensured it a large base of support and also created a de facto ideol- 
ogy that stressed Palestinian unity, with the idea that although 
Palestinians might have varied approaches to their problems, they 
could all be united in their three major goals: the destruction of 
Israel, political freedom from Arab nations, and the creation of a 
Palestinian state. 

Although Fatah did not initially maintain an organizational 
hierarchy (it was more along the lines of an uncoordinated series 
of factions, each led by a different head), it did quickly establish 
a coherent military force capable of harassing the Israelis. Several 
militant groups based in Jordan were involved in attacks on Israel, 
among them the Asifah group, and their actions and the Israeli 
response caused a crackdown and their expulsion by King Hussein 
of Jordan. That expulsion in 1970, known as Black September, did, 
however, create fissures between the rightists and leftists within 
Fatah and with the broader Palestinian movement. When Fatah 
reconstituted itself in Lebanon beginning in 1970, it found that 
resisting involvement in the internal machinations ofits host coun- 
try was impossible. This diminished its effectiveness and made it 
more prone to pressure from other Arab states. Soon enough, con- 
flictamong Fatah members surfaced when some in the group began 
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to espouse a two-state solution to the Palestinian-Israeli conflict, 
which outraged many. 

Soon embroiled in the Lebanese Civil War that began in 1975, 
Fatah continued to sponsor attacks against Israeli interests, includ- 
ing two massive assaults on Israeli territory in 1975 with the loss of 
many lives. In 1982, the PLO (and thus Fatah) was forced out of 
Lebanon by the Israeli invasion of that country. From 1982 to 1993 
Fatah, along with the PLO, was located in Tunisia. In 1983 an anti- 
Arafatist revolt occurred that was led by Said Muragha (Abu Musa). 
He created a splinter group known as Fatah Uprising, which was 
backed by Syrian officials. Meanwhile, Fatah’s Revolutionary Council 
and the Revolutionary Council Emergency Command both broke 
with Fatah over policy issues. Despite these setbacks, Fatah remained 
the preeminent Palestinian faction, and Arafat maintained an iron 
grip over Fatah. 

Many in Fatah’s leading group had supported a two-state solu- 
tion ever since the Rabat conference of 1974 and realized that this 
meant tacit recognition of Israel. Fatah’s leadership also concluded 
that armed conflict was not moving the organization any closer to 
its goal ofa Palestinian state. By 1988 Arafat had recognized Israel’s 
right to exist explicitly in meetings and proposed the pursuit of 
diplomacy and a land-for-peace arrangement. 
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Arafat supported Saddam Hussein in the 1991 Persian Gulf War 
because of Hussein’s support of Fatah. This support, however, led to 
the mass exile of Palestinians from Kuwait after the war and difficult 
economic times for the Palestinians in general. Consequently, as the 
effort to reach a comprehensive accord in Madrid was occurring, 
Arafathad agreed toa secret Palestinian-Israeli trackin Oslo, Norway. 

The 1993 Oslo Accords and the 1994 creation of the Palestinian 
Authority (PA) witnessed the relocation of the PLO and Fatah to 
Gaza and the West Bank. This finally centered the Palestinian power 
base in Palestine after almost 50 years of transience. But by this 
time, the Palestinians were no longer entirely represented by the 
Tunisian old guard of Fatah. Younger leaders were frustrated with 
the policies of the longtime exiles and with major financial difficul- 
ties and corruption. Also, Islamist organizations such as Islamic 
Jihad of Palestine and especially Hamas had begun to attract far 
more support from the Palestinian population than Fatah. Arafat 
clung to power, still recognized for his many years of devotion to 
the Palestinian cause. In January 1996 he was elected as the PA’s 
first president. He now simultaneously held the positions of PLO 
chairman, PA president, and leader of Fatah. 

Fatah essentially controlled the PA bureaucracy, although the 
fissures within the organization began to grow deeper. While Fatah 
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A Palestinian woman passes under Hamas and Fatah flags as she arrives to vote at a polling station in the West Bank village of Hawarra, January 25, 2006. 


(David Silverman/Getty Images) 
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attempted to push ahead with the Palestinian-Israeli peace process, 
certain members who were opposed to it began to sabotage Arafat. 
Now the group was divided by hard-liners versus peace proponents, 
old guard versus youths, and bureaucrats versus revolutionaries. 
The Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada, which broke out in September 
2000, saw the embattled Fatah become even more divided against 
itself. Fatah member Marwan Barghuti organized a militia called al- 
Tanzim, whose goal was attacking Israeli forces. And in 2002, the 
al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades, another faction consisting of local mili- 
tias and theoretically aligned with Fatah, began launching major 
attacks against Israeli forces as well. To punish the PA for a partic- 
ularly heinous suicide bombing in the spring of 2002, the Israelis 
reoccupied much of the West Bank. Arafat was trapped in his own 
headquarters, and much of the rebuilding and the infrastructure in 
the West Bank were destroyed. Israeli officials had periodically 
launched campaigns against Arafat’s leadership, and these were 
now revived. 

Now under enormous pressure from Israel and the United 
States, Arafat reluctantly acquiesced to the creation of a new posi- 
tion within the PA, that of prime minister. In April 2003 he named 
Mahmoud Abbas to the post. However, after months of infighting, 
Abbas resigned from office in September 2003. Then in February 
2004, 300 Fatah members resigned in unison to show their con- 
tempt for their leadership. A hasty convening of Fatah’s Revolu- 
tionary Council was called, but the meeting accomplished nothing 
and resulted in bitter recriminations from all sides. 

Arafat died on November 11, 2004, and this threw Fatah and the 
PA into more turmoil. Days after Arafat’s death, Fatah’s Central Com- 
mittee named Farouk Qaddumi to replace him. This was in itself 
problematic because Qaddumi, unlike his predecessor, did not sup- 
port the peace process. Meanwhile, Abbas was named to succeed 
Arafat as PLO chairman. For the first time, Fatah and the PLO were 
not controlled by the same person. After bitter political machina- 
tions, Fatah decided to put Abbas up as its presidential candidate 
in the January 2005 election. Abbas was strongly challenged in this 
by Barghuti, who vowed to run as an independent from a jail cell 
in Israel. Barghuti, who came under intense pressure to bow out, 
finally did so, opening the way for Abbas’s victory in January 2005. 

Abbas’s victory, however, was nota harbinger ofaresurgent and 
unified Fatah. In the December 2004 municipal elections for the PA, 
Hamas had racked up impressive gains. Then, in December 2005, 
Barghuti formed a rival political alliance, al-Mustaqbal, vowing to 
run a new slate of candidates for the January 2006 PA legislative 
elections. At the last moment, the two factions decided to run a 
single slate, but this temporary rapprochement was not enough to 
prevent a stunning victory for Hamas. In fact, Hamas’s strength did 
not rest simply on the divisions within Fatah. Indeed, Hamas won 
74 seats to Fatah’s 45, although Hamas had captured only 43 percent 
of the popular vote. The election allowed Hamas to form its own gov- 
ernment and elect a prime minister, Ismail Haniyeh, who assumed 
the premiership in February 2006. Asa result of the Hamas victory, 
the United States and some European nations cut off funding to the 
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PA in protest of the group’s electoral success. This placed the PA in 
a state of crisis, as no civil servants could be paid, and hospitals and 
clinics had no supplies. For more than a year, and despite an agree- 
ment between Hamas and Fatah, the U.S. government continued to 
state that only if Hamas renounced its violent intentions against 
Israel in a format satisfactory to Israel and the United States would 
any funds be allowed into the PA. 

On March 17, 2007, Abbas brokered a Palestinian unity govern- 
ment that included both Fatah and Hamas, with Hamas leader 
Haniyeh becoming prime minister. Yet in May, violence between 
Hamas and Fatah escalated. Following the Hamas takeover of Gaza 
on June 14, Abbas dissolved the Hamas-led unity government and 
declared a state of emergency. On June 18, having been assured of 
European Union (EU) support, Abbas also dissolved the National 
Security Council and swore in an emergency Palestinian govern- 
ment. That same day, the United States ended its 15-month embargo 
on the PA and resumed aid in an effort to strengthen Abbas’s gov- 
ernment, which was now limited to the West Bank. On June 19 
Abbas cut off all ties and dialogue with Hamas, pending the return 
of Gaza. In a further move to strengthen the perceived moderate 
Abbas, on July 1 Israel restored financial ties to the PA. 

Today, Fatah is recognized by Palestinians as a full-fledged 
political party, with the attendant organizational structures that 
have in fact been in place for several decades. Competition between 
its four major parties caused problems in the past, but today it is 
the competition with Hamas that appears more pressing. Fatah can 
either purge itself of the rampant corruption amongits ranks or risk 
the status quo and the mass exodus of disaffected party members 
that will likely follow. 

PauL G. PIERPAOLI JR. AND SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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Fatwa 
The fatwa (singular, responsa) or fatawa (plural, responsae) is a 
question and answer process referred to in the Koran (4:127, 176) 
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An Afghani shows a copy of an Islamic decree, or fatwa, in Spin Boldak on the southern Afghan border, December 11, 2005. (Saeed Ali Achakzai/ 


Reuters/Corbis) 





that began in early Islam as a means to impart knowledge about the- 
ology, philosophy, hadith, legal theory, religious duties, and, later 
and more specifically, Sharia, or Islamic law. Fatawa may deal with 
a much broader series of subjects than did the Islamic courts, and 
a fatwa, unlike a court ruling, is not binding. The reason it is not 
binding is that in a court, a qadi (judge) is concerned with eviden- 
tiary matters and may actually investigate these and hear two sides 
to an argument, buta cleric or authority issuing a fatwa is respond- 
ing instead to just one party, should the question involve a dispute, 
and thus the question might be formulated in a particular way. 

In modern times, a fatwa is usually defined as a legal opinion 
given by someone with expertise in Islamic law. However, so long 
as a person mentions the sources he uses in a legal opinion, other 
Muslim authorities or figures may issue fatawa. A modern fatwa 
usually responds to a question about an action, form of behavior, 
or practice that classifies it as being obligatory, forbidden, permit- 
ted, recommended, or reprehensible. Traditionally, a fatwa could 
be issued by a Muslim scholar knowledgeable of both the subject 
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and the theories of jurisprudence. These persons might be part of 
or independent from the court systems. However, other persons 
might issue fatawa as well. Muslim governments typically desig- 
nated a chief mufti who had the role of the sheikh of Islam in the 
Ottoman Empire. 

In the colonial period, the Islamic madrassas, or institutes of 
Islamic education, began to include a fatwa-issuing office, dar al-ifta, 
in some cases. Muslim governments continued in efforts to control 
and limit the issuing of fatawa, as in the Higher Council of Ulama 
or Permanent Council for Scientific Research and Legal Opinions 
in Saudi Arabia or the Council of Islamic Ideology in Pakistan. How- 
ever, many Muslim authorities—from lesser-trained sheikhs to 
political figures to legal specialists classified as fuqaha (specialists 
in jurisprudence), mujtahids, and muftis—issue fatawa. Some are 
no more than a short response to the inquiry, whereas others are 
recorded, published, or circulated along with explanations. 

For many reasons, including the development of differing 
legal schools within Islam and the history of opinions concerning 
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religious requirements as opposed to mere duties, fatawa may 
conflict with each other. For example, the legal opinions concerning 
women’s inheritance under Jafari, or Twelver Shia law, and that 
given by a Hanafi Sunni jurist would differ. At times, even councils 
of jurists from a single sect may issue a complex opinion with, for 
instance, each indicating their agreement with or reservations about 
different implications or subquestions ofa fatwa. Muslim countries 
today may govern with civil laws that are partially dependent on 
principles of Islamic law or are derived in part from Ottoman law. 
When matters of civil legal reform are discussed, then the opinions 
ofreligious authorities might be consulted. Ora fatwa may be issued 
by popular figures outside of the venue of civil authorities. Other 
countries, however, operate on the basis of uncodified Islamic law. 
At the supranational level, there is no single authoritative person or 
body that can settle conflicting issues or declare binding fatawa in 
Islamic law (as the pope and the Vatican issue religious decrees for 
Roman Catholicism). 

In 1933 clerics in Iraq issued a fatwa that called for a boycott of 
all Zionist-made products. In 2004 the very popular Egyptian Sunni 
Muslim cleric and scholar Yusuf al-Qaradawi declared a fatwa sim- 
ilarly calling for a boycott of goods manufactured in Israel or the 
United States. 

Other much-disputed questions have concerned the necessary 
resistance of Palestinians to Israeli rule or the actual status of Pales- 
tine. One set of questions, mainly affecting the right to wage jihad 
(holy war), concerns the land’s status (dar al-Islam) or an Islamic 
territory that is the generally agreed condition resting on the pres- 
ence of the Bayt al-Maqdis, the holy sites at the al-Aqsa Mosque 
complex, from which the Prophet Muhammad experienced the Miraj 
and the Isra (the Night Journey and Ascent to Heaven). Because the 
country is an Islamic land and Muslims cannot visit their holy sites 
or practice their religion and have had their lands and properties 
seized, some fatawa assert that jihad is an individual duty, incum- 
bent on Muslims. Divergent fatawa say the country, now Israel, is 
dar al-kufr, a land of unbelief (somewhat like India under British 
rule) from which Muslims should flee, as in a highly disputed fatwa 
by Sheikh Muhammad Nasir al-Din al-Albani. While Palestinian 
Islamic Jihad issued a lengthy fatwa in 1989 that legitimated suicide 
attacks by Palestinians in the context of jihad, no leading clerics 
actually signed this document. It could be countered by a statement 
by the grand mufti of Saudi Arabia, made on April 21, 2001, that 
Islam forbids suicide attacks, which is referred to as ifit were a for- 
mal fatwa. Sheikh Qaradawi issued a fatwa in 2002 that said women 
could engage in martyrdom operations in conditions when jihad is 
an individual duty. 
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Fayruz 
Born: November 21, 1935 


Lebanese singer, beloved throughout the Arab world. Fayruz was 
born Nuhad Haddad on November 21, 1935, in Beirut. She later 
adopted the stage name Fayruz, which means “turquoise,” after 
an early teacher described her voice as a rare gem. Fayruz attended 
public school, where she was discovered at age 14 by the founder of 
Lebanon’s music conservatory, Muhammad Flayfal, who was 
searching for new talent to sing national songs on the newly estab- 
lished Lebanese Radio Station. As a chorus member at the radio sta- 
tion, Fayruz made the acquaintance of Assi Rahbani, a composer 
who would become her husband, and his brother Mansur, who 
wrote the lyrics for many of her subsequent hit songs and a series 
of musical plays that established the success of this musical part- 
nership. By combining Arab folkloric traditions with European and 
Arab instruments and Fayruz’s lucid soprano tones, the trio created 
a volume of compositions that helped to transform Middle Eastern 
music, drawing on historical themes and poetry as well as modern 
love songs. 

Fayruz became known to the Lebanese through the Rahbani 
musical plays, masrahiyat, that were comedic, light, and featured 
exciting dance sequences. She also recorded love songs such as the 
“Ttab” (Blame). 

After marrying Assi Rahbani in 1953, Fayruz appeared in yearly 
musical plays and in several films. She did not, like the majority of 
singers of her era, move to Cairo to launch her career from that 
recording capital of the Arab world. She therefore became far more 
identified with a Lebanese repertoire and was popular in the Arab 
Diaspora, with its large community of Lebanese exiles. Her songs, 
backed up by violins and such Arab instruments as the qanun (long- 
necked lute that is specific to Lebanon), the buzuq (a long-necked 
fretted lute), the ud (a stringed instrument slightly smaller than 
a guitar with 11 strings in 7 courses), and the nay (reed flute), 
included ballads, Christmas carols, and odes to Jerusalem and other 
holy cities. Fayruz and the Rahbani brothers’ musical plays were 
the centerpiece of an annual Lebanese cultural event known as the 
Baalbek Festival, a format that was repeated elsewhere in Lebanon, 
Jordan, Syria, Tunisia, and elsewhere, where Western performers 
could be showcased alongside talented local or other Arab singers, 
dancers, and performers. 

During Lebanon’s civil war, which lasted from 1975 to 1990, 
Fayruz’s career suffered, but her songs came to represent the intense 
longing of the Lebanese for their old prewar lifestyle. Several songs, 
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Fayruz, one of the Arab world’s most popular singers, performing before 
thousands of fans during a sold-out concert at the mountain resort of 
Beiteddine, Lebanon, July 27, 2001. (Hussein Malla/AP/Wide World 
Photos) 


such as “Bahhabak Ya Lubnan” (I Love You Lebanon), were sung 
at every gathering, and another song, “To Beirut,” became an 
anthem to the city’s residents, who holed up in their basements 
as artillery fire raged in the streets above. In the years following 
the war, her performances of such songs evoked strong emotional 
responses from audience members, who often wept and applauded 
as she sang. 

Fayruz has received numerous awards for her talents. In 1957 
she was honored by Lebanese president Camille Chamoun with the 
Cavalier Medal, the highest award ever given to a Lebanese artist. 
In 1969 she was honored on a Lebanese postage stamp. In 1961 she 
received the symbolic key to the city of Jerusalem, as Palestine was 
the subject of one of her more memorable record albums. Jordan’s 
King Hussein presented Fayruz with a Medal of Honor in 1963 and 
His Majesty’s Gold Medal in 1975. 

One reason Fayruz has been so highly praised is that her voice 
is aesthetically pleasing to those who like a more Western sound, 
yet she is capable of the very demanding vocal capacity, ornamen- 
tation, and power ofa vocalist of Arabic song. Her coloratura abil- 
ities are also complemented by clear diction anda wide vocal range. 
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Fayruz’s son Ziyad Rahbani recorded an album with his mother 
during the war years that included new types of compositions that 
reflected a shift away from the past. In 1998 Fayruz returned to the 
festival in Baalbek, a nostalgic event. In 1999 she released her first 
new album since 1988, Mish Kan Hayk Tkun. 

Ziyad has introduced more influences of Western jazz in Fayruz’s 
songs, and he, himself a talented performer, has tried to speak out 
against what he considers a smothering old style of nostalgia for the 
past. His mother, like other Arab singers suchas Sabah, who utilized 
folklore and Arab identity in their heyday in the 1950s and 1960s, 
is still beloved, but several generations of younger singers are now 
much more the face of Arabic music. 
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Fayyad, Salam 
Born: 1952 


Palestinian politician and prime minister of the Palestinian Author- 
ity (PA) since June 2007. Born in 1952 in Deir al-Ghasun, Jordan, 
Salam Fayyad grew up near Tulkarm in the West Bank. He gradu- 
ated from Beirut University in 1975 and went on to earna doctorate 
in economics from the University of Texas at Austin. He then 
worked for the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, Missouri; taught 
economics at Yarmuk University in Jordan; and joined the staff of 
the World Bank in 1987. He lived in the United States until 1995, 
when he became the representative of the International Monetary 
Fund to the PA, a post he held until 2001. In June 2002 PA president 
Yasser Arafat, pressed by Western governments to clean up the vast 
corruption in Palestinian finances, appointed the internationally 
respected Fayyad to be finance minister. He held the position until 
December 2005, when he resigned over what he believed was an 
unwarranted pay increase granted to the already bloated Palestin- 
ian civil service. 

Fayyad ran in the January 2006 Palestinian legislative elections 
as a member ofa new political party, the Third Way, that won only 
2.4 percent of the vote and elected only its two leaders, Fayyad and 
Hanan Ashrawi. When Mahmoud Abbas formed a unity govern- 
ment with Hamas, Fayyad agreed to become finance minister in 
March 2007. In this post he urged Israel to release tax revenues it 
was withholding. 

After the outbreak of fighting in the Gaza Strip and the Hamas 
seizure of that territory, President Abbas carried out a questionable 
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Salam Fayyad, attending a conference on the Middle East conflict during 
the World Economic Forum in Davos, Switzerland, January 24, 2003. 
Fayyad became prime minister of the Palestinian Authority (PA) in 2007. 
(Fabrice Coffrini/epa/Corbis) 


firing of the Hamas-led ministry and on June 15, 2007, appointed 
the technocrat Fayyad as head of the new emergency government. 
A reformer who believes that ideology will not solve problems, 
Fayyad is in effect not only prime minister but also foreign min- 
ister and finance minister. He has expressed the conviction that 
armed resistance is counterproductive and has sought to bar any- 
one from carrying arms except members of the uniformed security 
services, a position opposed by many Palestinians. He has also 
trimmed a number of political appointees from the bloated gov- 
ernment payroll. 

Fayyad believes that while the peace process should be ongoing, 
it must parallel efforts to create jobs, improve security, and loosen 
Israeli security restrictions that are stifling the Palestinian econ- 
omy. Still, he believes that the main issue remains the Palestinians 
gaining their freedom and that this can be resolved only by political 
means. Fayyad hopes to create in the West Bank a model of stability 
that will inspire Palestinians and defeat the challenge posed by 
Hamas. 
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Fedayeen 

Term used to refer to various (usually Arab) groups that have 
engaged in either armed struggle or guerrilla tactics against civil- 
ians and, sometimes, governments. The term “fedayeen” is the plu- 
ral of the Arabic word meaning “one who is ready to sacrifice his 
life” and has for centuries referred to Muslim fighters, including 
Egyptians who fought against the British in the Suez Canal Zone, 
Palestinians who waged attacks against Israelis in the 1950s and 
1960s, Iranian guerrillas opposed to Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi’s 
regime in the 1970s, and a force loyal to Iraqi dictator Saddam Hus- 
sein during the Iraq War of 2003. 

Following the rejection by Arab leaders of the 1947 United Nations 
(UN) partition plan that would have created a Palestinian state in 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip and the resulting declaration of the 
State of Israel the following year, Palestinian refugees were driven 
from their homes and flooded into the areas surrounding the new 
Jewish state. Anti-Israel activity became prevalent, particularly in 
West Bank and Gaza Strip areas. Supported by money and arms 
froma number of Arab states, Palestinians carried out attacks against 
Israeli military forces and also Israeli settlers, and in 1951 the raids 
became more organized. These fighters were referred to as fedayeen 
since they were an irregular rather than a government force. The 
fighters created bases in Egypt, Jordan, and Lebanon, with Egyptian 
intelligence training and arming many of them. Between 1951 and 
1956, the fedayeen orchestrated hundreds of raids along the Israeli 
border, killing an estimated 400 Israelis and injuring 900 others. 

The fedayeen operated primarily out of Jordan, and this caused 
that country to bear the brunt of the retaliation campaign carried 
out by the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) and paramilitary groups. 
Fedayeen attacks and subsequent retaliations were significant fac- 
tors in the outbreak of hostilities during the 1956 Suez Crisis. The 
fedayeen continued to be active after that, now launching attacks 
into Israel from Jordanian territory. The fighters included those 
associated with the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), and various 
other militant groups. 

King Hussein of Jordan was initially supportive of the groups, 
but by 1970 he deemed their presence detrimental to Jordan and a 
threat to his own political power. Although based in refugee camps, 
the fedayeen were able to obtain arms and financial support from 
other Arab countries and therefore clashed with Jordanian govern- 
ment troops who attempted to disarm them beginning in 1968. The 
civil war that erupted in 1970 during what has been called Black 
September saw the eventual defeat and removal of the fedayeen 
from Jordanian soil. 
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The fedayeen were forced to recognize Jordanian sovereignty via 
an October 13, 1970, agreement between PLO leader Yasser Arafat 
and King Hussein. Although PLO members often participated in 
fedayeen raids, the PLO denied playing a role in several terrorist 
attacks. After being ousted from Jordan, the PLO and the fedayeen 
relocated to Lebanon, where they continued to stage attacks on 
Israel. At present, the term “fedayeen” is still used by many Pales- 
tinian militants who see themas freedom fighters seeking the estab- 
lishment of a Palestinian state in the region. 

Fedayeen-e Khalq was the name taken bya radical Islamic group 
opposed to the reign of Reza Pahlavi of Iran. Between 1971 and 
1983, these Iranian fedayeen carried out numerous attacks, includ- 
ing political assassinations, against people supportive of the shah. 
Most recently, the name was used for a group loyal to ousted Iraqi 
leader Saddam Hussein. The Fedayeen Saddam was most likely 
named to imply association with anti-imperialism and freedom 
fighters as well as the example of the Palestinians. Although estab- 
lished by Hussein’s son, Uday, in 1995, the group drew interna- 
tional attention only with the outbreak of the 2003 Iraq War. Like 
their Palestinian counterparts, members of the Fedayeen Saddam 
were mostly young unemployed men and did not constitute part of 
Iraq’s regular army. These irregular soldiers became part of the 
Iraqi resistance, or muqawama. Following the March 2003 U.S.- 
and British-led invasion, the fedayeen turned their attention to 
coalition troops, attacking them with rocket-propelled grenades, 
machine guns, and mortars. 
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Film and the Arab-Israeli Conflict 

The portrayal of the Arab-Israeli conflict in motion pictures has tra- 
ditionally favored Israel. Most films produced in the United States 
and Europe, particularly those revolving around the theme of ter- 
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Films about the Arab-Israeli Conflict and 
Middle Eastern Terrorism 


Title Date Director 
Exodus 1960 Otto Preminger 
Victory at Entebbe 1976 Marvin J. Chomsky 
Twenty-One Hours at Munich 1976 William A. Graham 
Black Sunday 1977 John Frankenheimer 
Little Drummer Girl 1984 George Roy Hill 
True Lies 1994 James Cameron 
Executive Decision 1996 Stuart Baird 

The Siege 1998 Edward Zwick 
Rules of Engagement 2000 William Friedkin 
Paradise Now 2005 Hany abu-Assad 
Munich 2006 Steven Spielberg 





rorism, have tended to portray Americans and Israelis as heroic 
agents of Western or Israeli intelligence services trying to prevent 
fanatical Arab terrorists from carrying out mass and wanton acts 
that might kill thousands of people. More recently, some films have 
shown Arabs in a more positive light. Some have also given more 
screen time to the Arab-Muslim perspective. However, the predom- 
inant trend is still one that favors the Israeli-American-European 
perspective. In light of the September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks on 
the United States, this trend is likely to continue. 

The pro-Israel slant in post-World War II films about the Arab- 
Israeli dispute has been influenced by sympathy toward the Jews 
and Israel growing out of the shock and guilt over the Holocaust. It 
has also been affected by cultural differences between the West and 
the Muslim world that have grown more pronounced with the rise 
of Arab nationalism and Islamic fundamentalism and with high- 
profile acts of terrorism by Arabs and European sympathizers 
against U.S. and Western interests. As a result, there has been a 
tendency to reduce Arab characters in war or terrorist movies to 
raving maniacal killers lacking decency or morality. 

The negative stereotyping of Arabs and of Middle Eastern and 
Islamic culture in film predates World War II and the emergence of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. It was present in earlier films romanti- 
cizing the Western presence in the Middle East such as Beau Geste 
(1926) and The Lost Patrol (1934). During World War II, films set 
in the Middle East, suchas A Yank in Libya (1942), portrayed Arabs 
as treacherous collaborators with the Germans. This trend contin- 
ued in the postwar period. Lawrence of Arabia (1961) portrayed the 
life of T. E. Lawrence, a British officer credited with leading the Arab 
uprising against the Ottoman Turks during World War I. Although 
sympathetic to the Arabs, the film portrayed the Arabs as fractious, 
unpredictable, violent, and ignorant tribesmen open to exploita- 
tion by unscrupulous British and French imperialists. 

The first movie to directly address the Arab-Israeli dispute was 
Exodus (1960). Set during the post-World War II period in the last 
days of the British Mandate for Palestine, Exodus was openly sym- 
pathetic to the Israelis. The Jewish protagonists (led by Paul New- 
man as Ari Ben Canaan) were all portrayed in a heroic light. While 
the film did portray harmonious relations between a kibbutz and a 
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Paul Newman, as Ari Ben Canaan, in the 1960 film Exodus. (Sunset 
Boulevard/Corbis) 





local Arab village, most Arabs were seen as treacherous extremists 
who killed and mutilated innocent Jews in the dark. These images 
were in stark contrast with the perception of Israel as an enlightened 
Western-style democracy. The idea of portraying Arabs and Mus- 
lims as the others, of course, was first investigated by Edward Said. 
This pattern continued and emerged as a major theme in the ter- 
rorist movie genre that flourished in the late 1970s and early 1980s 
and again from the mid-1990s to the present. These films were pro- 
duced in the context of major political events related to the Middle 
East: the Palestinian terrorist acts against Israel, particularly the 
rash of attacks on American and European airliners in August and 
September 1970; the attack on Israeli athletes at the Munich Olympics 
in 1972; the Arab oil embargo following the outbreak of the 1973 
Yom Kippur War; and the successful Israeli raid at Entebbe Airport 
(Uganda) in 1976. These events were reflected in at least nine films 
(both historical and fictional) made between 1972 and 1977. They 
dealt with the threat posed by Arab terrorists seeking to carry out 
strikes against the United States and Israel. The films include Vic- 
tory at Entebbe (1976) and Twenty-One Hours at Munich (1976). 
Of these films, the most successful was Black Sunday (1977). 
Black Sunday qualifies as a landmark motion picture around which 
others in the genre coalesced. The story line centers around a plot 
by a disgruntled blimp pilot and former Vietnam prisoner of war 
(played by Bruce Dern) who has lost his family and his career and 
wants to get even. The other major character is a young German 
Palestinian woman (played by Marthe Keller) who is an agent for 
the Black September terrorist organization. Their protagonist is an 
Israeli Mossad agent (played by Robert Shaw) who is weary of his 
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work and beginning to show sympathy for the plight of the Pales- 
tinians. The act that the terrorists are planning is to occur not in 
Europe or the Middle East but rather in the United States and is 
aimed at that most defining of American rituals, the Super Bowl. 
The young woman is defined by her single-minded determination 
to make the Americans suffer for their support for Israel. The goal 
is to hijack the Goodyear Blimp, riga bomb to its undercarriage, and 
set it off over the Orange Bowl, scattering thousands of tiny needles 
that would kill many thousands of people in the stadium, including 
the president of the United States. Black Sunday is consistent with 
earlier films portraying the Arabs as marginal fanatics, as opposed 
to Shaw’s tough but compassionate Israeli. 

The 1980s and 1990s gave rise to an even greater number of films 
with themes revolving around Arab or Middle Eastern terrorists. 
Not all centered on acts of terror against Israel, however. Indeed, 
most were concerned with acts targeting the United States. But all 
of them reinforced to varying degrees sympathy for Israel and neg- 
ative Arab stereotypes. This trend was again reinforced by inter- 
national events, among them the Iran hostage crisis of 1979-1981, 
the Lebanon hostage imbroglio that eventually resulted in the Iran- 
Contra Scandal during President Ronald Reagan’s second term, and 
the bombing of the U.S. marine barracks at Beirut International 
Airport in 1983. 

Among the more representative of these films was Little Drum- 
mer Girl (1984). The plot revolves around an operation mounted 
by the Mossad and led by a ruthless spymaster (played by Klaus 
Kinski) aimed at destroying a Palestinian terrorist cell responsible 
for the bombings ofa number of Israeli diplomatic posts and Jewish 
facilities in Europe. They bait the trap with a naive American stu- 
dent (played by Diane Keaton). In the end, the Israelis succeed in 
destroying the cell, but only after causing severe psychological 
trauma to a number of innocent people (including Keaton’s char- 
acter). The movie was unique in that it gave more than the usual 
amount of screen time to Palestinians (many of whom were sym- 
pathetically portrayed). In the film, the Palestinians talked about the 
reasons for the pain and rage over their refugee status and the loss 
of their homeland. Nevertheless, the film still maintained the image 
of the Arab terrorist as dangerous, fanatical, and unable to see any 
perspective except his or her own. 

Arecent effort, presented along the same lines as Little Drummer 
Girlin its portrayal of the brutalizing effect of counterterrorist work 
and in its willingness to present Arabs more sympathetically, is 
Munich (2006), directed by Steven Spielberg. Set in the aftermath 
of the Black September attack on the Israeli athletes at the 1972 
Munich Olympics, the film focuses on the team of undercover agents 
sent by the Israeli government to hunt down and kill the perpetra- 
tors. The work is physically and emotionally draining and begins to 
take a toll on the agents involved. The central characters are Avner 
(played by Eric Bana) and his handler Ephraim (played by Tony 
Kushner). As the hunt goes on, Avner begins to question if the 
Palestinians they have been ordered to kill are really culpable. 
Ephraim’s refusal to give Avner more information sharpens the 
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Eric Bana as Avner (Jeff) and Geoffrey Rush as Ephraim (right) star in Steven Spielberg’s film Munich. (Karen Ballard/Universal Pictures/Zuma/Corbis) 





conflict between the two men and complicates the operation further. 
The film ends with Avner resigning from the team and leaving Israel 
to live in New York. Munich is unique in its balanced portrayal of 
both Arabs and Israelis and its unromantic view of both Palestini- 
ans and Israelis. 

Munich stands virtually alone among recent films in its even- 
handedness in sympathy for both sides in the Arab-Israeli dispute. 
Probably the best example in the 1990s of the terrorist genre (and 
the most successful commercially) is James Cameron’s True Lies 
(1994). Although not directly concerned with the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute, it did make reference to a wide range of conventions used in 
Middle Eastern terrorist films to reinforce the image of the Arab as 
the outsider/other who threatens Western notions of order and 
stability. True Lies is an entertaining mix of espionage, action, 
and romantic comedy. It revolves around Harry Tasker (played by 
Arnold Schwarzenegger), a counterterrorist operative who poses as 
a businessman, and his loving but bored wife (played by Jamie Lee 
Curtis), who is unaware of his double life. Tasker is hunting an Arab 
terrorist cell, Crimson Jihad, that has carried out numerous car and 
café bombings and is seeking to detonate nuclear weapons through- 
out the United States. Schwarzenegger’s antagonists area shady Arab 
businessman whois bankrolling Crimson Jihad’s operations and that 
group’s hateful and fanatical chieftain, Selim Abu Aziz (played by 
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Art Malik). The other Arab characters in the film are rather bumbling 
terrorists whose main purpose is to act as targets for Schwarzenegger 
and the high-tech weaponry of the U.S. military. In a tangled plot 
full of outlandish chase scenes, Schwarzenegger’s character foils the 
terrorist plot and redeems his family. Although entertaining, the 
film did nothing to enhance the image of the Arabs or create any 
sympathy for the Arab perspective in the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
The prevailing pattern of showing Arabs and Muslims in roles 
as fanatical, homicidal terrorists or shady terrorist sympathizers 
continued in the 1990s in films such as Executive Decision (1996), 
The Siege (1998), and Rules of Engagement (2000). All these films 
featured lurid portrayals of Arabs as alien, violent strangers intent 
on inflicting violence and suffering on nonbelievers throughout 
the world. The makers of The Siege went to some length to create 
sympathetic roles for some Arab characters and actually developed 
a significant sympathetic Arab in a leading role, the main charac- 
ter’s trusted partner (played by Tony Shaloub). Nevertheless, the 
net effect of the film is to reinforce negative images of Arabs. The 
main character, a Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) agent 
(played by Denzel Washington), is trying to stop a series of terrorist 
bombings that have terrorized New York City before a hawkish U.S. 
Army Special Forces colonel (played by Bruce Willis) places New 
York City under martial law. The terrorists nearly succeed, largely 
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because an Arab American whom the FBI agents mistakenly trusted 
as an information source turns out to be a suicide bomber. 

While films such as True Lies and The Siege have reinforced neg- 
ative stereotypes of Arabs, to loud and growing protests from the 
Arab American community, there have been efforts among film- 
makers to portray Arabs and the Arab side of the dispute with Israel 
more sympathetically. Paradise Now (2005), directed by Hany 
abu-Assad, is a critically acclaimed film written and produced bya 
Palestinian that portrays what may be the last 48 hours in the lives 
of two young Palestinian men who have been recruited as suicide 
bombers. The film shows their fear and anguish as they prepare 
to go on their mission and explores how the brutality of life in the 
Israeli-occupied Arab territories propels them to commit such an 
act. When they are intercepted at the Israeli border, a young woman 
who discovers their intentions causes them to reconsider their plan. 
Paradise Now won a Golden Globe for best foreign film in 2005 and 
was nominated for an Academy Award that same year. The film’s 
impact, however, has been limited. It was not shown widely in the- 
aters but has been extensively distributed on DVD. 

The general direction of the treatment of the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute in film at this point remains somewhat unclear. The terrorist 
attacks of September 11 have focused attention on the threat of Arab 
terrorism in the United States and other Western countries, divert- 
ing attention away from the Arab-Israeli dispute per se. Although 
a number of films have appeared that differentiate between Arab/ 
Islamic moderates and extremists, the prevailing image of Arabs 
and Muslims in film is still negative. Similarly, the portrayal of 
Israelis in films such as Munich, although not as romanticized as in 
earlier films such as Exodus and Black Sunday, is still largely sym- 
pathetic. The most sympathetic leading characters are still Israelis 
and Americans. In the present atmosphere of Western suspicion and 
distrust of Arabs and Muslims, these trends are likely to continue. 
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Fortifications 

Forts, fortifications, fortified positions, and defensive lines have 
been built and employed by a number of nations in the Middle East 
over the past six decades. Among others, Syria and Egypt especially 
have used various fortifications. But it has been the Israelis who 
have employed fortifications the most, mainly the consequence of 
their strategic positioning and precarious geopolitical situation in 
the volatile Middle East. 

The Syrians had a large number of fortified strong points on the 
Golan Heights. These proved vulnerable to helicopter-borne com- 
mando attacks and were quickly neutralized at the onset of the 1967 
Six-Day War. 

Egypt had a heavily fortified position called Green Island at the 
southern end of the Suez Canal that was a symbol of Egyptian mil- 
itary prestige. In 1969 the Israelis planned to assault the position, 
as ithad been used to launch numerous commando assaults against 
Israel during the War of Attrition in the wake of the Six-Day War. 

Green Island had been built by the British and then turned over 
to Egypt upon independence. The fort was built at the mouth of the 
canal and was 450 feet long and 240 feet wide. It was a large concrete 
fort that had 12 heavy machine-gun positions along the roof and a 
large fortified tower with multiple 40-mm antiaircraft guns. The 
walls were more than a yard thick. Made of reinforced concrete, 
they rose straight out of the water. These fortifications were supple- 
mented by generous amounts of barbed wire entanglements. 
Entrenchments and bunkers covered all approaches to the island. 
The position was occupied by 100 crack Egyptian troops, including 
an elite marine commando unit, the al-Saiga Commando Brigade. 
The Egyptians considered the fort impregnable. 

On July 20, 1969, after Egyptian commandos had launched a 
brutal attack against the Israelis 10 days earlier, the elite Israeli 
marine commando force Flotilla 13 sent combat swimmers to neu- 
tralize Egyptian guards on the sea approach to Green Island. Forty 
commandos in inflatable boats landed at the tip of the island, and 
in the space of a few hours the entire Egyptian garrison had been 
killed or captured. The Israelis then sabotaged the facilities. 

Israel, however, built the most extensive defensive system of 
fortifications. This is ironic, for Israel had traditionally relied on 
mobile warfare. Israel has always been highly vulnerable to attack. 
It is a nation with few natural barriers and surrounded by enemies. 
From 1948 on, Israel had relied on mobile warfare. Some defensive 
fortifications were employed before 1973, but they were usually 
makeshift and temporary. Israel has relied primarily on speed and 
maneuver to win its wars, and the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) has 
traditionally viewed static defenses as less important. When the 
Israelis have placed faith in fortified positions such as the Bar-Lev 
Line, they have been sorely disappointed. 

The most rudimentary types of fortifications consist of trench 
networks bolstered by bunkers, barbed wire, and artillery support. 
Trench systems were not practical for the Israelis in the southern 
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Israeli soldiers inside a bunker near the Suez Canal at Kantara, during the War of Attrition, on November 26, 1970. (Moshe Milner/Israeli Government 


Press Office) 
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and eastern desert regions, where digging trenches was problem- 
atic. In the north prior to 1967, the Israelis were threatened by 
Syrian positions along the Golan Heights. Fortified positions under 
direct observation and threat from high ground are virtually use- 
less. Nevertheless, many kibbutzim in the north had built fortified 
shelters and temporary gun positions constructed from wood and 
sandbags. But there were no truly fortified positions facing Syria or 
Lebanon before the Six-Day War. 

The Six-Day War enabled the Israelis to capture and occupy 
territory belonging to Syria and Egypt. In these forward positions, 
the Israelis erected fortified systems. On the Golan Heights the Israelis 
constructed a number of bunker complexes to support trench net- 
works. In many cases they merely occupied Syrian fortifications 
that were already existent. In the south, the Israelis occupied the 
Sinai Peninsula and constructed the longest and most thorough and 
powerful chain of fortifications they had ever attempted. They did 
so at a staggering cost of $500 million. The Bar-Lev Line, named 
after the then chief of staff of the army, Lieutenant General Chaim 
Bar-Lev, was believed to be impenetrable and impervious to every- 
thing short of a nuclear strike. 

The cornerstone of the Bar-Lev defensive system consisted of 
enormous sand barriers 20-25 meters in height and inclined at a 
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45 degree angle that came down to the water’s edge along the Suez 
Canal. Approximately every 6 miles, a concrete observation plat- 
form was erected. Each platform housed some 15 soldiers whose 
task was to give early warning of attempted crossings of the canal 
and direct artillery fire from support batteries to the rear. Extensive 
systems of strong points, some 20 in all, were placed behind the 
rampart. These strong points were independently functioning fire 
bases that could mutually support each other. The largest was called 
Budapest. Other large ones were named Nisan, Orcal, and Tasa. 

Garrison troops occupying the strong points were backed up by 
mobile armored forces. Further to the rear were large supply dumps 
of ammunition and other crucial supplies. Unfortunately, the 
defensive system rested on reserves reaching the front in a timely 
manner. 

Many in the Israeli military were critical of this barrier. They 
were worried that planners had succumbed to the Maginot Syn- 
drome (named for the French concentration on a defensive mind- 
set prior to World War II) and were too reliant on forts that might 
not hold. Critics of the Bar-Lev would be vindicated during the Yom 
Kippur War in 1973. 

On October 24, 1973, the Israeli observation platforms were 
lightly manned because of the Yom Kippur holiday. Carefully planned 
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Egyptian artillery and air strikes quickly severed all but radio com- 
munications with the rear. The observation platforms were soon 
neutralized, and the Egyptians, using pontoons, bridged the canal 
in 81 places. Confronted with the massive earthen and sand ram- 
parts, the Egyptian engineers employed high-pressure hoses draw- 
ing water from the canal to breach the barriers. Caught off guard, 
the strong points behind the barrier were overwhelmed one after 
another. All fell within the first day of the war except Budapest, 
which held throughout the duration of the conflict. 

Since the Yom Kippur War, the Israelis have reverted to their 
tried-and true tactics of mobile defensive warfare. But there has 
been a large series of fortifications including bunkers and massive 
razor-wire entanglements set up along the Lebanese border since 
the 1980s. This included a demilitarized zone inside Lebanon proper, 
which is designed to prevent infiltration of Hezbollah guerrillas into 
Israel. Israel is also constructing a fortified wall between much of 
the West Bank and Israel designed to prevent infiltration of Pales- 
tinian terrorists from the Palestinian territories. A similar barrier 
is planned to isolate the Gaza Strip. The Egyptians learned then the 
same lesson the Israelis would learn in 1973, that there is no such 
thing as an impregnable fortification. 
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France, Middle East Policy 

France, whose interests in the Middle East date back many cen- 
turies, acquired extensive imperial interests in the region during 
the 19th century, gradually annexing or acquiring protectorates 
or special rights in Lebanon, Egypt, Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco. 
During the 1854-1856 Crimean War, France protected Ottoman 
Turkey against Russian incursions, while French capital and engi- 
neers built the Suez Canal, and, until 1882 when Britain occupied 
Egypt, helped to administer that country. France’s stake in the for- 
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mer Ottoman Empire expanded under the World War I Sykes-Picot 
Agreement (1916) whereby France eventually gained mandates 
over the Levant (present-day Syria and Lebanon). It effectively 
administered the regions as colonial territories until World War II 
began in 1939. 

After World War II, France maintained substantial cultural 
influence in its former territories, but the French Middle Eastern 
empire rapidly shrank as its former colonies demanded and— 
sometimes humiliatingly for France, as in Algeria—gained inde- 
pendence. Meanwhile, France’s 1956 effort with Britain and Israel 
to regain the Suez Canal ended in a fiasco. Over time, traditional ties 
to former colonies and economic self-interest made France broadly 
pro-Arab in the protracted Arab-Israeli conflict. 

French interest in the Middle East dates back to the Crusades 
of 1096-1291, which received major backing and participation 
from the French monarchy. By the 16th century, French leaders 
considered the Ottomans a valuable counterbalance to rival Habs- 
burg power in Europe. In 1535 Francis I of France and Ottoman 
sultan Suleiman I signed a Treaty of Friendship whereby the latter 
effectively recognized France as the protector of Latin Christians in 
the Ottoman Empire. Suleiman granted France economic and legal 
privileges known as capitulations whereby France exercised legal 
jurisdiction over French merchants and received other commercial 
rights in Ottoman territories, which were further extended by King 
Louis XV in 1740 and Napoleon I in 1802. Until well into the mid- 
18th century, French commerce dominated the Mediterranean. 

By the late 18th century, French leaders also viewed the eastern 
Mediterranean as an arena for imperial competition with Great 
Britain and other powers, usually at the expense of the increasingly 
crumbling Ottoman Empire. Seeking to take over Britain’s Indian 
territories, in 1798 Napoleon (then still General Bonaparte) invaded 
and briefly conquered Mamluk-administered Egypt, then under 
Ottoman sovereignty. Napoleon’s subsequent advances into Pales- 
tine and Syria halted when he failed to take the city of Acre. He 
returned to France in 1799, while the remaining French troops in 
Egypt surrendered to Britain in 1801, ending the unpopular French 
occupation. 

Throughout the 19th century, Ottoman weakness provided op- 
portunities for France and other European powers to acquire colo- 
nial possessions and quasi-imperial rights and privileges in the 
Middle East. Early-19th-century British ties with the Ottoman gov- 
ernment were a major reason that during the 1820s and 1830s, 
France backed efforts by independent-minded Muhammad Ali 
Pasha of Egypt to gain greater autonomy from his Ottoman over- 
lord, although in 1840 the French declined to assist him when 
Britain and other European powers curbed his power. 

The Anglo-French entente that characterized Napoleon III’s 
reign during the 1850s and 1860s led France and Britain to coop- 
erate extensively in the Middle East. Seeking to restrain Russian 
ambitions against Ottoman territory, the two joined forces against 
Russia in the 1854-1856 Crimean War. In Lebanon, France claimed 
special rights as protector of the substantial Maronite Christian 
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The Palais Bourbon in Paris, seat of the French National Assembly. (PhotoDisc) 


community and intervened to assist its clients during 1842-1845 
and again in 1860 when it collaborated with Britain to end major 
civil strife. 

The Anglo-French entente was not permanent, as France’s weak- 
ness after its 1870 defeat by Germany encouraged other powers to 
encroach upon its sphere. In 1854 and 1856 French engineer Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps obtained concessions from the Egyptian govern- 
ment to build a canal across the Isthmus of Suez separating Africa 
from Egypt, a waterway that would enable merchant and military 
shipping traveling between Asia and Europe to avoid circumnav- 
igating the African continent. The French and Egyptian govern- 
ments provided the capital for the Suez Canal Company, which 
would own and operate the canal for 99 years. Built with French 
expertise, it opened with great fanfare in 1869. 

At this time, French and British nationals jointly administered 
Egypt’s debts. In 1875, however, financial difficulties forced Vice- 
roy (Khedive) Ismail Pasha of Egypt to sell the Egyptian stake in the 
Suez Canal shares to the British government. Seven years later, to 
bitter French resentment, Britain occupied Egypt and took over its 
administration. This had been planned as a joint British-French 
venture, but the fall of the French cabinet led the French to renege, 
and the British then went in alone. In the latter 19th and early 20th 
centuries, French bankers lent money to the Ottoman government, 
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loans under whose terms French nationals and other Westerners 
supervised and administered some Ottoman revenues. 

During the 19th century, France also acquired a North African 
empire at Ottoman expense. In 1830 France conquered Algeria in 
the Maghrib, which was incorporated outright into France, to become 
three French departments. Four decades of sporadic military oper- 
ations against the Muslim Arab and Berber populations ensued 
before French control was assured, and numerous French colonists 
settled in Algeria. During 1881-1883 France made neighboring 
Tunisia a protectorate. In 1912 Morocco also became a French 
protectorate. In East Africa, the French acquired Djibouti during 
the 1880s and sought to expand their African possessions into the 
southern Sudan, provoking the 1898 Fashoda Crisis with Great 
Britain, which considered the Sudan part of Egypt. In the aftermath 
of the crisis, France finally renounced all designs on the Sudan. The 
net effect of this was to concentrate French imperial efforts in Africa 
and make possible an entente with Britain. 

World War I intensified French appetites for colonial concessions 
in Ottoman-administered territory. In early 1915 Britain agreed to 
allow Russia to acquire Constantinople, the Ottoman capital that 
commanded the strategic Dardanelles Straits connecting the Black 
Sea to the Mediterranean. France responded by claiming much of 
the Levant and in 1916 concluded the Sykes-Picot Agreement with 
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French troops in Port Said prior to leaving the Suez Canal Zone following the Anglo-French intervention in Egypt, December 27, 1956. (AFP/Getty Images) 





Britain. This allocated French rule over coastal Syria and Lebanon 
and much of the Anatolian province of Cilicia, a sphere of influence 
that would include the remainder of Syria and the Mesopotamian 
province of Mosul. The agreement also guaranteed French partici- 
pation in an international administration of Palestine. 

The 1919 Paris Peace Conference modified these provisions, 
and France abandoned Mosul and Palestine to be ruled as British 
mandates. In return, the French received a mandate that gave it 
full control over all the Levant, essentially present-day Syria and 
Lebanon. Growing Turkish nationalism meant that although the 
1920 Treaty of Sevres recognized French control of Cilicia, France 
could not enforce its rule and abandoned this claim under the sub- 
sequent 1923 Treaty of Lausanne. 

French rule over Syria and Lebanon proved contentious. During 
1925-1926 French forces suppressed an armed rebellion in Syria. 
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In 1936 France signed treaties granting both Syria and Lebanon 
independence within three years, although France retained military 
base rights in both states. But the treaties were never ratified or 
implemented, and instead in 1939 France restored colonial rule. 
After France’s defeat by Germany in June 1940, French administra- 
tors in Syria and Lebanon supported the Vichy government that 
negotiated an armistice with Germany. In June 1941, however, 
British and Free French forces took over the areas, and Free French 
representative General Georges Catroux promised independence to 
both. After a number of military and political clashes between 
French officials and Lebanese and Syrians, France withdrew all its 
forces from the two states, which became fully independentin 1946. 

The French position in North Africa was almost equally precar- 
ious. During the 1920s General Louis-Hubert Lyautey suppressed 
two insurgencies in Morocco, but nationalist forces nonetheless 
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burgeoned. Serious nationalist unrest occurred in Tunisia in 1938, 
and despite having been banned in the late 1930s, nationalist par- 
ties existed in Algeria. In June 1940, administrators in France’s 
North African colonies backed the Vichy regime, but in November 
1942 Allied forces launched a successful invasion. Despite strong 
French opposition in all three states, Allied and Axis wartime propa- 
ganda alike encouraged independence movements. 

Morocco’s sultan adeptly headed his nationalist forces, eventu- 
ally winning independence in 1956. A guerrilla war led by activist 
Habib Bourguiba began in Tunisia in 1952, bringing autonomy 
in 1955 and full independence in 1956. In the province of Algeria, 
politically influential French settlers, or colons, adamantly opposed 
independence, and a brutal eight-year conflict began in 1954 that 
killed between 300,000 and 1 million Algerians before French pres- 
ident Charles de Gaulle finally granted the country independence 
in 1962. 

Most colons thereupon hastily returned to France, whose pop- 
ulation split bitterly over the war. Under agreements reached in 
1965, French companies retained control of Algerian oil and gas 
resources, but after repeated disputes, in 1971 the Algerian gov- 
ernment nationalized majority holdings in these companies. 

Despite a vaunted close identification with Arab interests, in 
1947 France voted to partition Palestine and in 1949 recognized the 
new State of Israel. In 1950 France joined Britain and the United 
States in the Tripartite Declaration, imposing an arms embargo on 
all parties in the Middle East conflict. This effectively preserved the 
existing status quo, and by 1955 France had become a major arms 
supplier to the Israeli military. Resentment of Arab nationalism 
in North Africa was one reason that France, alarmed by Egyptian 
president Gamal Abdel Nasser’s nationalization of the Suez Canal 
in July 1956, joined Britain and Israel in October 1956 in an 
abortive military expedition to Egypt intended to retake control of 
the canal. Within 10 days, American economic pressure forced 
Britain and then France and Israel into a humiliating and much 
resented withdrawal. 

In the late 1950s France helped Israel develop a nuclear capabil- 
ity, but once Algeria won independence, Franco-Arab tensions 
relaxed, and French strategic and economic interests brought a tilt 
away from Israel. Before the 1967 Six-Day War, de Gaulle sought to 
restrain Israel from launching a preemptive strike and in June 
imposed a complete arms embargo on all parties to the conflict, a 
measure that primarily affected Israel. He subsequently urged 
unconditional Israeli withdrawal from all occupied Arab territo- 
ries. From late 1969 onward, France became a major arms supplier 
to several Arab states. During and after the 1973 Yom Kippur War, 
France heeded Arab demands, reinforced by an oil embargo on 
offending nations, to cease supplying arms to Israel. French offi- 
cials promoted a pro-Arab stance in the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC), urged admission of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) to international bodies, and in October 1981 
endorsed the Palestinian call for a national homeland. 

During the 1980s, French policies toward the Middle East con- 
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flict became more evenhanded as France became a target for 
assorted Lebanese, Iraqi, Iranian, Palestinian, and other terrorists. 
Although France had sheltered the exiled Iranian ayatollah Ruhol- 
lah Khomeini, who became head of the revolutionary Iranian govern- 
ment in 1979, French arms supplies to Iraq during the subsequent 
Iran-Iraq War (1980-1988) and the asylum France afforded vari- 
ous post-1979 Iranian political exiles strained relations with the new 
regime. 

France still felt special responsibility for Lebanon and in July 
1982 contributed troops to a multinational United Nations (UN) 
task force to oversee the evacuation of Syrian and PLO fighters first 
from Beirut and later, in December 1983, from Tripoli. In 1984 
France also sent observers to monitor the Lebanese cease-fire, but 
heavy casualties brought their withdrawal two years later. From 
1980 until 1987 when Libyan forces withdrew, France sought with 
only moderate success to exert political and military pressure on 
Libya to cease its incursions against neighboring Chad. 

France acquiesced and participated in the 1991 Persian Gulf 
War when a U.S.-led international coalition drove Iraq out of oil- 
rich Kuwait, which Saddam Hussein had forcefully annexed. In 
1993 France along with Britain and the United States also launched 
air strikes against Iraq to protest Hussein’s infractions of UN sanc- 
tions, operations that recurred frequently throughout the 1990s. 
During the 1990s and early 2000s, French sales of arms and other 
goods to Iraq, Iran, and other regimes that the United States 
found unpalatable nonetheless provoked considerable U.S. rhetor- 
ical condemnation. 

In the late 1990s, the presence of several million North African 
immigrants and migrant workers in France contributed to the 
growing strength of extremist right-wing political groups who 
resented and campaigned against their arrival. After the extremist 
Al Qaeda organization launched the September 11, 2001, terrorist 
attacks against the United States, the French government expressed 
full support for the United States in moves to track down terrorists 
and the subsequent invasion of Afghanistan, Al Qaeda’s territorial 
base. France feared that fundamentalist Muslims might launch 
similar attacks on French soil. With anti-Semitism burgeoning dra- 
matically in France, in 2004 the French government banned Muslim 
girls in state-run schools from wearing the hijab (or headscarf) in 
class, a measure that provoked spirited national and inter- 
national debate. 

French leaders nonetheless deplored and refused to endorse the 
spring 2003 U.S. invasion of Iraq, and for at least a year French and 
American officials engaged in bitter and highly undiplomatic 
attacks on each other’s countries. The July 2005 Muslim terrorist 
attacks on London transportation systems raised new fears that 
France would soon become a terrorist target and that French Mus- 
lims might become objects of popular suspicion and harassment. 
French Muslims for their part were thoroughly angered by official 
neglect, discrimination, and rising racist sentiment encouraged by 
leaders such as Etienne Le Pen. 

PrisciLLA MARY ROBERTS 
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Franco-Lebanese Treaty 
Event Date: November 13, 1936 


A mutual agreement of friendship negotiated between the gov- 
ernment of France and the mandate government of Lebanon that 
granted Lebanon considerable autonomy. The Franco-Lebanese 
Treaty was signed on November 13, 1936, and was intended to clar- 
ify France’s relationship to Lebanon in light of the Franco-Syrian 
Treaty of September 1936 that had essentially begun Syria’s course 
toward independence. At the time, both Lebanon and Syria were 
part of a French mandate authorized by the League of Nations. The 
French parliament, however, did not ratify the treaty. Coming so 
close on the heels of the treaty with Syria, many French politicians 
were leery of setting Lebanon on its own course of independence. 
Be that as it may, the spirit of the treaty guided Franco-Lebanese 
relations right up until the fall of France in 1940. 

Most notably, the Franco-Lebanese Treaty granted to the 
Christian Maronites preferential treatment in terms of politics and 
economic matters. Indeed, the Maronites had enjoyed a long and 
beneficial connection with the French that had furthered France’s 
commercial interests, and the French hoped to capitalize on this. 
The privileges granted within an unwritten document knownas the 
Mithaq al-Watani (the National Pact) angered the Muslim and 
Druze populations, however, and created animosities that would 
plague Lebanon into the 21st century. Indeed, by the early 1930s the 
Maronites no longer constituted a majority of the Lebanese popu- 
lation. There was a rough parity between Christians and Muslims. 
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(Druze can also be included in this category, although they are not 
actually Muslim.) 

The Muslims decried the continuation of French rule via the 
mandate and did not wish to be part of a secular, independent 
Lebanon. Rather, they hoped to either form their own Arab Muslim 
state or become part of a greater Syrian state. Needless to say, 
Lebanon’s Muslims and Druze were not enamored of the treaty with 
the French. 

When France fell to invading Nazi German armies in June 1940, 
the Lebanese mandate fell under the control of the collaborationist 
Vichy government. In 1941, however, Free French troops occupied 
Lebanon and took control of the country politically and militarily. 
Soon thereafter, Free French officials proclaimed Lebanese and 
Syrian independence, which the British underwrote. Nevertheless, 
Free French policymakers were reluctant to hand over complete 
control to the Lebanese. And in 1943 when the new democratically 
elected Lebanese government moved to purge Lebanon of any 
French influences, Free French forces promptly jailed most of the 
Lebanese officials, including President Bishara al-Khuri. This pre- 
cipitated a Lebanese rebellion that had to be handled via diplomatic 
intervention on the part of the British. Not until 1946 would the last 
of French (and British) troops be withdrawn from Lebanon. That 
same year, the Lebanese achieved complete independence. French 
preferential treatment of the Maronites via the treaty and their 
heavy-handedness during World War II most certainly led to the 
balkanization of Lebanese politics in the postwar era. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Franco-Syrian Treaty 
Event Date: September 9, 1936 


Treaty signed on September 9, 1936, between the French govern- 
ment and the Syrian government, which at the time was under a 
French-administered League of Nations mandate. Like the Franco- 
Lebanese Treaty of November 1936, the Syrian treaty was not rati- 
fied by the French parliament. The treaty was designed to begin the 
process toward Syrian independence and pledged both govern- 
ments to mutual friendship and alliance. The treaty also stipulated 
that Syria and Lebanon would retain their separate statuses and that 
Syria would attain its independence by the close of 1939. At that 
point, it would join the League of Nations as an independent state. 

This was not the first time that the French had attempted to 
negotiate an independence treaty with the Syrians. Two years ear- 
lier, in 1934, the French had tried to impose a treaty on the Syrian 
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Officials sign the Franco-Syrian Treaty on September 9, 1936. The photograph shows (right to left) Camille Chautemps, Léon Blum, Paul Vienot, and 
Hachem Bey Stassi. (Bettmann/Corbis) 





government, which at the time was headed by pro-French president 
Muhammad Ali Bey al-Abid. Al-Abid was extremely pro-French, in 
sharp contrast to many of the Syrian leaders who were nationalists. 
When word of the proposed treaty leaked out, Syrian nationalists 
were outraged. The treaty was heavily pro-French, and while even- 
tual independence would have been granted, the French wanted to 
control the Syrian Mountains themselves, apparently in perpetuity. 

Syrian nationalist leader and parliament member Hashim al- 
Atasialmostimmediately mobilized his forces to stage countrywide 
protests. These included a 60-day general strike that soon crippled 
the economy. Mass protests ensued, as did several riots in urban 
areas. Within weeks, al-Atasi’s National Bloc had seized the upper 
hand, and the proposed 1934 treaty was scrapped. 

When al-Atasi and the National Bloc had proven themselves to 
the favored ruling coalition in Syria, France’s recently inaugurated 
Popular Front government agreed to enter into negotiations with 
al-Atasi. On March 22, 1936, al-Atasi arrived in Paris to begin talks 
with the Paris government. For almost six months al-Atasi, who had 
not yet assumed the Syrian presidency (he would do so in Decem- 
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ber), led the Syrian delegation in the negotiations. The final treaty 
draft guaranteed immediate recognition of a Syrian Republic anda 
25-year transition to complete independence. It also stipulated that 
the Syrian government would control both the Druze and Alawite 
populations, that France would gradually reduce its military pres- 
ence in Syria, and that Paris would not involve itself in the internal 
political affairs of the Syrian Republic. 

Although the treaty was less than al-Atasi and other nationalists 
had hoped, it was nevertheless an important step toward indepen- 
dence and was far less slavish to French interests than the aborted 
1934 treaty. The treaty bolstered the National Bloc and the political 
fortunes of al-Atasi, who was elected to the presidency in late 
November 1936. He is considered Syria’s first modern head of state. 

The French soon proved recalcitrant, however. The treaty was 
put before the French parliament on more than one occasion, and 
each time it came up for a vote the treaty fell short of the required 
majority. There were two major factors driving France’s back- 
tracking on the Franco-Syrian Treaty. First, as Nazi Germany 
became stronger as the 1930s progressed, French policymakers 
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became increasingly reluctant to cede any of France’s colonial ter- 
ritories. The fear, of course, was that Germany would move against 
the Middle East and gain access through weak ex-colonial holdings 
there. Also driving French hesitance was a rising tide of procolonial 
forces in French politics. These individuals vowed not to relinquish 
any of France’s colonial possessions. 

As 1939 dawned, ithad become patently obvious that the French 
were indeed not going to ratify the treaty. By the spring of 1939, 
protests and riots again wracked Syria as the public grew resentful 
of what they considered to be French duplicity. Al-Atasi was greatly 
angered and embarrassed by the turn of events but was in no posi- 
tion to alter the situation in any meaningful way. When France uni- 
laterally ceded to Turkey the Syrian province of Alexandretta, which 
the French had guaranteed would stay under Syrian control, Syrian 
nationalists had had enough. After mobilizing more demonstrations 
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and strikes, they were successful in driving al-Atasi and the National 
Bloc from office. Al-Atssi resigned the presidency on July 9, 1939. 
Thereafter, several years of political unrest and French military 
engagements ensued. Syria would finally achieve independence 
in 1946, 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Galilee 

Region of northern Israel. Galilee has been traditionally subdivided 
into three geographic areas: Upper Galilee, Lower Galilee, and West- 
ern Galilee. Galilee encompasses more than one-third of present- 
day Israel’s entire landmass. Upper Galilee runs from the Beit 
HaKerem Valley in the south to the Lebanese border in the north 
and borders the Sea of Galilee. Lower Galilee runs from Mount 
Carmel and the Gilboa Ridge in the south to the Beit HaKerem Val- 
ley in the north, and its eastern border is Jordan. Western Galilee 
covers the area from just north of Haifa to Rosh HaNikra. The region’s 
principal towns include Nazareth, Tiberias, Akko, Nahariya, Karmel, 
and Safed. Although not technically part of Galilee, Haifa, on the 
Mediterranean coast, is the major commercial center for much of 
the region. 

Galilee has a varied climate and an abundance of different geo- 
graphical features. Mountain ranges traverse sections of it, and 
Mount Tabor and Mount Meron (3,950 feet high) are among them. 
In addition to mountains are valleys, streams, rivers, and plains. In 
the north, where rainfall is plentiful and the temperatures moder- 
ate, are expanses of green fields and indigenous flowers. Galilee is 
also home to a diverse range of fauna. The area’s largest industries 
are agriculture and tourism. 

Galilee has been inhabited for several thousand years. It is men- 
tioned repeatedly in the Old Testament, and Jews inhabited the land 
for many years prior to the Diaspora. In the New Testament, Galilee 
takes center stage as the primary area of Jesus Christ’s ministry. The 
area and places within it are frequently referenced in the New Tes- 
tament. Nazareth and Capernaum—both in Galilee—were areas 
in which Jesus spent much time. Among other miracles, Jesus is 
said to have healed a blind man in Galilee. 
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After the Diaspora the region was ruled successively by large 
powers, some with few prior connections to the area. For almost 500 
years, Galilee was controlled by the vast Ottoman Empire, whose 
power base was in Constantinople (present-day Istanbul). As the 
Ottoman Empire slowly imploded in the early years of the 20th cen- 
tury, the population of Galilee was made up chiefly of Arabs and 
Druze, with a small population of Jews. As Jewish immigration to 
the area accelerated, the Jewish population in Galilee swelled con- 
siderably. Israel took control of Galilee during the 1948-1949 Israeli 
War of Independence, and while many Palestinian Arabs fled, a 
relatively large number remained in Galilee. 

Since 1948, Upper Galilee has been the scene of many Israeli 
military conflicts either with Syria, the Palestine Liberation Organ- 
ization (PLO) operating in Lebanon, or Jordan. In the late 1990s, 
the militant group Hezbollah, based in Lebanon, launched frequent 
Katyusha rockets into Israeli towns in Upper Galilee. Since then, the 
area has seen numerous military confrontations. During the Israeli- 
Hezbollah war in the summer of 2006 and during Israeli operations 
against Lebanon, Hezbollah guerrillas launched a flurry of longer- 
ranged Katyusha rockets that hit targets throughout Galilee. 

Galilee is unlike other parts of Israel in thatit has a large Arab pop- 
ulation. This is largely because many Palestinian Arabs chose to 
stay after the founding of Israel. And despite the best efforts of the 
Israeli government and the Jewish Agency before it, not many Jews 
have chosen to settle in Galilee. Roughly half of Galilee’s population 
is Jewish, while the remainder includes Arabs, Christians, and Druze. 

Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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The Sea of Galilee, also known as Lake Kinneret. (Corel) 
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Galilee, Sea of 


See Lake Kinneret 





Galut Nationalism 

Galut nationalism, or Diaspora nationalism, is the idea that all 
Jewish individuals in the world, regardless of location, comprise a 
single, widely dispersed nation. Galut means “exile” or “exiled” in 
Hebrew and is a reference to the original dispersion of the Jewish 
population beginning in 70 CE, when Jerusalem fell under Roman 
rule. As Jewish populations spread throughout the world, they were 
always a minority within larger states and, in part for this reason, 
faced persecution at the hands of the majority. Many Jewish popu- 
lations chose to assimilate into national populations, although some 
struggled to remain autonomous. Proponents of Galut nationalism 
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argue that the Jewish Diaspora has maintained a unique identity 
through religious beliefs and cultural practices that set Jewish pop- 
ulations apart from the broader society. 

By the mid-19th century, most Jewish populations in Central 
and Western Europe as well as the United States had rejected the 
idea of an overarching Jewish culture. They identified themselves 
as citizens of their home nations first, and as Jews second. However, 
in Eastern Europe the idea that Jewish people comprised a single, 
identifiable population remained strong. As Zionism became in- 
creasingly common, the notion ofa Jewish national homeland drew 
particular interest from East European Jews, especially those who 
were nonreligious or even antireligious. 

Chaim Zhitovsky and Simon Dubnow first propounded the idea 
of Galut nationalism. They argued that because all worldwide Jews 
constituted a national identity, they should be recognized as a sep- 
arate nationality within their states of residence. Zhitovsky and 
Dubnow were not overtly religious, although neither was hostile to 
organized religion. Both defined Judaism as a cultural and biologi- 
cal phenomenon rather than a system of beliefs. As such, Zhitovsky 
argued that it was possible to be a Christian by faith and a Jew by 
nationality. Zhitovsky and Dubnow also believed that Jews, as a 
separate nation, deserved autonomy within their home countries. 
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In Eastern Europe, a sizable portion of the Jewish population 
argued that Jews should strive to assimilate completely into the 
national culture of their home countries rather than define them- 
selves as different. They pointed to the Jewish populations of West- 
ern Europe, which had for the most part fully assimilated and had 
received the full rights of citizenship within their home countries. In 
contrast, East European Jews continued to struggle for equal rights. 

Despite their assimilation, Western Jews demonstrated a certain 
degree of global solidarity by assisting the Jews of Eastern Europe. 
Groups such as the American Jewish Congress provided funding 
and advice to Jewish rights groups that sought identification as a 
national minority within the nations of Eastern Europe. Thus, to a 
certain extent the practitioners of Galut nationalism were those Jew- 
ish populations that had most closely integrated into larger national 
populations and rejected the ideology of the Jewish Diaspora. 
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Gamaat Islamiya 

Gamaat Islamiya (al-Gamaa al-Islamiyya) is a loosely knit set of 
highly militant groups based in Egypt. The name was first used to 
describe a variety of student groups and other militant formations. 
The militant Gamaat should be distinguished from al-Jihad al- 
Islami (Egyptian Islamic Jihad), although the groups’ ideologies 
are similar in that they oppose Israel’s policies and support armed 
struggle for Palestine. Within an umbrella of organizations, the 
Gamaat Islamiya began to be described as a singular and cohesive 
group by outsiders. 

Formed in the late 1970s, the Gamaat Islamiya is most noted for 
its involvement in the November 1990 assassination in New York 
of militant Zionist leader Rabbi Meir Kahane and the February 1993 
bombing of New York’s World Trade Center. Members of one group 
within the organization also claimed responsibility for the 1997 
massacre of 58 foreign tourists in the southern Egyptian town of 
Luxor. The group’s several hundred followers both in Egypt and in 
the United States desire the overthrow of the moderate Egyptian 
government in favor of a purely Islamic regime. 

The Gamaat’s adherents come from southern Egypt, Cairo, and 
the Nile Delta. Southern villages, including Assiut and Minya, became 
strongholds because of the vendetta system of family rivalries. The 
Gamaat is believed to be responsible for three attempts on the life 
of President Hosni Mubarak, including one aborted assassination 
attempt during one of his visits to the United Nations (UN) in 1993 
and a highly organized ambush in Ethiopia in June 1995. 
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The Egyptian government holds the organization accountable 
for several fatal attacks on security forces, government officials, and 
tourists since 1992 and has executed several of its members after 
summary military trials. In February 1994, militants believed to 
belong to the Gamaat issued a public statement warning the 35,000 
Americans and Europeans living and working in Egypt to leave the 
country or face injury or death. In early April 1994, police killed the 
leader of the group’s military wing, Talat Yasin Hammam, and six 
other militants ina raid on an apartmentin an eastern Cairo suburb. 
Egypt’s most wanted Islamic militant, Hammam had received a 
death sentence in absentia in 1992 on charges of belonging to an 
illegal organization and attempting to overthrow the government. 

The Gamaat’s spiritual leader, Sheikh Omar Abdel-Rahman, 
fled Egypt in 1990 and legally entered the United States with a visa 
specifying him as a religious worker settling in New York. In late 
April 1994, a Cairo security court sentenced him in absentia to a 
seven-year prison term on charges of inciting riots and planning a 
failed assassination of two police officers in 1989. Abdel-Rahman’s 
marriage to an American Muslim convert enabled him to avoid U.S. 
deportation despite Egypt’s calls for his extradition and his status 
as a prominent figure on an official U.S. terrorist list. He was con- 
victed in the United States in 1996 for his involvement in the 1993 
World Trade Center bombing and sentenced to life in prison. 

Egyptian security forces scored a number of notable successes 
in their fight against the organization in late 1994 and early 1995. 
In October 1994, security forces killed the group’s regional com- 
mando leader, Atif abd al-Ghaffar Shahin, during a skirmish in the 
Nile River town of Mallawi. Shortly thereafter, the overall leader of 
the organization, Hassan abd al-Jalil, was also hunted down and 
killed. In January 1995, police shot al-Jalil’s successor, Mohammad 
Sayyid Salim, in the southern city of Sohag and arrested some 40 
members of the Gamaat, including a regional commander. 

In November 1997 Gamaat militants opened fire on tourists 
visiting the popular Temple of Hatshepsut in Luxor, killing more 
than 60 people, including 58 foreigners. Several days later, mem- 
bers of the Gamaat faxed a statement to a foreign news agency 
claiming responsibility for the attack, saying that it was carried out 
in order to put pressure on the United States to release Abdel- 
Rahman. Subsequently, however, the Gamaat leaders as well as 
the main group of Jihad Islami announced a unilateral cease-fire 
and blamed the Luxor attack on an internal faction opposed to the 
renunciation of violence. The cease-fire went into effect in 1999, 
and some militants wrote of their misuse of violent tactics. 

The Luxor massacre was the last large-scale terrorist attack 
aimed at Westerners in Egypt, although a violent attack in Kosheh 
in 2000 left 20 Copts (Christians) and a single Muslim dead, and in 
September 2003 Egyptian police arrested a group of 23 militants, 
including 19 Egyptians, who intended to join the resistance to the 
U.S. presence in Iraq. In 2004, bomb attacks on the Sinai Peninsula 
Killed at least 33 people. The Gamaat denounced the attacks, calling 
them “unlawful under Islam” because they resulted in the deaths 
of Muslims, including women and children. However, the Gamaat 
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remains divided, with one faction seeking to uphold the cease-fire 
and the other unofficial faction advocating a return to violent attacks. 
The latter is led by Rifa Taha Musa, a signer of Osama bin Laden’s 
February 1998 fatwa (religious decree) ordering attacks against 
U.S. civilians and also the author of a book that justifies acts of ter- 
rorism that cause mass civilian casualties. The Gamaat’s current 
strength is unknown, as is the number of members who are sym- 
pathetic to the cause of violent jihad. 
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Ganzouri, Kamal al- 
Born: January 12, 1933 


Egyptian economic planner, deputy prime minister, and prime 
minister (1996-1999). Kamal al-Ganzouri (known in Egypt as 
al-Ganzuri) was born in Minufin 1933. He pursued his higher edu- 
cation first at Cairo University. Later he earned a doctorate in eco- 
nomics at Michigan State University in the United States. He taught 
at the Institute of National Planning and then served as an adviser 
to the Saudi government. In 1974 he returned to Egypt to serve as 
assistant minister for regional planning. He became the governor 
of New Valley and then Bani Suif in 1976. 

Having established himself as a capable administrator, al- 
Ganzouri was appointed undersecretary of the Planning Ministry 
in 1975. In that capacity he served fora time asa planning and devel- 
opment consultant to the United Nations (UN). In 1982 he was 
appointed planning minister, a position he held until rising to the 
post of deputy prime minister in 1985, serving in the cabinet of 
Prime Minister Atif Sidqi. 

On January 2, 1996, President Hosni Mubarak appointed al- 
Ganzourito replace Sidqiin an apparent effort to calm public unrest 
over the National Democratic Party’s allegedly fraudulent victory 
in the previous month’s second-round legislative election. Al- 
Ganzouri’s appointment as prime minister and his establishment 
of a new government were intended to revamp Egypt’s image among 
its Arab neighbors and in the West, although this certainly failed. 
Al-Ganzouri proved more progressive than his predecessor, appoint- 
ing a woman to the post of economy and foreign trade minister but 
prudently leaving the interior, defense, and foreign affairs port- 
folios untouched. He pursued policies of economic reform and lib- 
eralization: reducing tariffs, streamlining the Egyptian bureaucracy, 
and introducing legislation to encourage domestic and foreign 
investment in Egypt. His Partnership for Economic Growth and 
Development called for aggressive private-sector development fol- 
lowing years of protectionism. 
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Kamal al-Ganzouri, prime minister of Egypt (1996-1999), prepares to 
meet his Israeli counterpart Ehud Barak at the Alexandria airport, July 9, 
1999. (Mona Sharaf/Reuters) 





Al-Ganzouri faced his first and perhaps most high-profile chal- 
lenge in March 1996 when three Saudi Arabians hijacked a Libya- 
bound Egyptian airliner and held 152 passengers and crew hostage 
during a brief stopover in Luxor, Egypt. Libyan leader Muammar 
Qaddafi unexpectedly came to Egypt’s assistance and persuaded the 
hijackers to release the passengers unharmed in Martubah, Libya. 

Immediately after he was sworn in to serve a fourth six-year 
term as president in October 1999, Mubarak named Privatization 
Minister Atif Ubayd to replace al-Ganzouri as the country’s new 
prime minister. 
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Garcia Granados, Jorgé 
Born: 1900 
Died: May 3, 1961 


Guatemalan ambassador to the United Nations (UN) in 1947 when 
the British relinquished their mandate over Palestine and a sup- 
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Jorgé Garcia Granados (left), Guatemalan ambassador to the United Nations (UN) and Zionist supporter, meeting with Israeli president Yitzhak Ben-Zvi 


in Jerusalem, July 11, 1955. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





porter of the Zionist cause. Jorgé Garcia Granados was born some- 
time in 1900 in Guatemala into a politically prominent, Liberal elite 
family. He studied law in Guatemala and supported the overthrow 
of dictator Manuel Estrada Cabrera in 1920. 

From 1934 to 1944 Garcia Granados lived with his family in 
exile in Mexico during the Jorgé Ubico dictatorship. Garcia Grana- 
dos participated in the 1944 October Revolution that ousted Ubico 
and was president of the Constitutional Convention in 1945 that 
brought democratically elected Juan José Arévalo to power. Arévalo 
first appointed Garcia Granados to the ambassadorship to the 
United States and then chose him to be Guatemalan ambassador 
to the UN. 

On May 13, 1947, Garcia Granados was appointed to serve as 
his country’s delegate on the UN Special Committee for Palestine 
(UNSCOP). Other members of the committee included Emil Sand- 
strom (Sweden), Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat (Uruguay), Nasrollah 
Entezan (Iran), Nicolaas Blom (Netherlands), Alberto Ulloa (Peru), 
Abdur Rahman (India), Kevel Lisicky (Czechoslovakia), Ivan Rand 
(Canada), John Hood (Australia), and Joshua Brilej (Yugoslavia). 
The committee was charged with finding a solution to the division 
of territory in Palestine between Arabs and Jews after the British 
announced that they were relinquishing control over the Palestin- 
ian Mandate. From the outset, Garcia Granados and Rand favored 
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a division of the Palestinian Mandate that would result in the cre- 
ation of an independent Jewish state. 

By September 1, 1947, the deadline for the committee’s recom- 
mendation to the General Assembly, the majority of the commit- 
tee’s members still preferred the creation of a single federated 
Palestinian state with an Arab majority anda Jewish minority. Rand 
and Garcia Granados, however, were able to convince the represen- 
tatives from Sweden, the Netherlands, Uruguay, Czechoslovakia, 
and Peru to vote for the partition of Palestine. India, Iran, and 
Yugoslavia voted against partition, while Australia abstained. On 
November 29, 1947, the General Assembly voted for UN Resolution 
181, which recognized the Jewish claim to a portion of the Palestin- 
ian Mandate. 

Garcia Granados went on to serve as Guatemala’s first ambas- 
sador to Israel beginning in 1948. Indeed, Guatemala’s embassy 
in Jerusalem was the first embassy established in Israel. In 1950 
Garcia Granados ran unsuccessfully for president of Guatemala. 
Afterward, he served as Guatemala’s ambassador to the United 
Kingdom and Chile. Garcia Granados died in Santiago, Chile, on 
May 3, 1961. 
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Gaza-Jericho Agreement 
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Gaza Raid 
Event Date: February 28, 1955 


Israeli military raid of an Egyptian Army outpost in Gaza on Febru- 
ary 28, 1955. The raid was undertaken by approximately 50 para- 
troopers of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) and came as a complete 
surprise to the Egyptians. The Gaza Raid resulted in the deaths of 
39 Egyptian soldiers and the wounding of another 30. 

The attack was supposedly in retaliation for continuing feda- 
yeen attacks on Israel, but Gaza appeared to be a strange target in 
that it had historically been the most quiet of the Israeli frontier 
borders. Yet there is more to the story than mere retaliation. Israeli 
prime minister David Ben-Gurion had come under increasing 
pressure from the political Right both in and out of the government 
to take a more proactive stance against fedayeen attacks. Thus, he 
somewhat reluctantly agreed to sanction the raid. 

In retrospect, the Gaza Raid was a major Israeli miscalculation. 
In fact, before the February raid, the Egyptians—first under King 
Farouk I and then under President Gamal Abdel Nasser—had dis- 
couraged (or at the least had not officially blessed) raids on Israel 
from Egyptian soil, particularly raids by Palestinian fedayeen forces. 
Outraged by the audacity of the Israeli Gaza attack, Nasser now 
began to sanction commando and fedayeen raids against Israel. The 
Jordanians also began to encourage raids against the Israelis from 
their territory following the February attack. This marked the begin- 
ning ofa trend of escalating violence among fedayeen forces, Israel’s 
Arab neighbors, and Israel that would result in many hundreds of 
deaths. 

The Gaza Raid proved to bea political hot potato for Nasser, who 
now believed that he had to take extraordinary measures to counter 
the growing threat of Israeli incursions into Egyptian territory. The 
raid also convinced Nasser and his military advisers that Israel was 
gaining strength militarily and that this buildup had to be counter- 
acted by a commensurate Egyptian rearmament effort. Shortly 
thereafter, Nasser approached several Western nations, including 
the United States, about arms purchases. The Americans and British 
rebuffed the inquiry, citing the 1950 Tripartite Declaration that 
pledged no arms sales to Middle Eastern nations. In addition, 
Nasser’s embrace of the Non-Aligned Movement did not sit well in 
Washington or London. For their part, the French would not sell 
arms to Nasser’s government because of Egypt’s support of Alger- 
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ian rebels in the Algerian War (1954-1962), a colonial conflict in 
which the French were now deeply involved. 

Having been turned down by the major powers in the West, 
Nasser naturally looked to the East, toward the Soviet Union, for 
his arms needs. Before the year was out, he had consummated a 
major arms deal with the Soviets. The 1955 arms deal delivered to 
the Egyptians some 200 tanks and other weapons and amounted 
to about $325 million (in 1955 dollars). This marked the start of a 
major Soviet effort to insert its influence in the Middle East. It was 
also the beginning of an Egyptian-Soviet alliance that would last 
until the mid-1970s and paved the way for similar Soviet arms deals 
with Syria and Iraq. 

Clearly, the 1955 Gaza Raid set offa chain reaction of events that 
nobody might have imagined. The Egyptian-Soviet arms deal com- 
pelled the United States and Great Britain to pull their financial 
underwriting of Egypt’s Aswan High Dam project. This in turn 
forced Nasser to nationalize the Suez Canal in 1956, which in turn 
precipitated the Suez Crisis of October-November 1956. 
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Gaza Strip 

A7-mile-wide, 25-mile-long, heavily populated strip of land along 
the Mediterranean Sea, adjacent to Egypt’s Sinai Peninsula. The 
Gaza Strip takes its name from its principal city of Gaza. In biblical 
times the area that is today the Gaza Strip was the home of the 
Philistines, and the name Palestine is derived from Philistine. 

The Gaza Strip has a border of approximately 31 miles with 
Israel on the northeast and east and 6.6 miles with Egypt on the 
southwest. It has been one of the main focal points of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict since 1967, when it became one of Israel‘s occupied 
territories. Although much of the strip is now under Palestinian 
Authority (PA) jurisdiction, borders and main roads are still con- 
trolled by Israel, and the entire area remains disputed. At the end 
of 2007 it had a population of some 1.5 million people. 

According to a 1947 United Nations (UN) plan, which never 
took effect, the Gaza Strip and the West Bank were to form an in- 
dependent Arab state following the dismantling of the British 
Mandate for Palestine. Arab leaders, however, rejected the plan and 
instead waged war. During the Israeli War of Independence (1948- 
1949), many of the Palestinian people who had lived in what had 
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Israel’s Territorial Gains after the 1967 Six-Day War 





Approximate Area 

Territory Gained from (sq. mi.) 
Gaza Strip Egypt 139 
Golan Heights Syria 775 
Sinai Peninsula Egypt 23,172 
West Bank Jordan 2,263 
Total: 26,349 


become Israel either fled or were forced into areas surrounding the 
new Jewish state, including Gaza. Although a Palestinian govern- 
ment began operation in the Gaza Strip, the 1949 armistice between 
Israel and Egypt that ended the war gave control of the area to Egypt, 
which suspended the government in 1959. 

Despite the 1949 armistice, significant portions of the Israeli 
population believed that the Gaza Strip (along with the West Bank 
and parts of Lebanon and Syria) was part of biblical Eretz Israel, 
or land of Israel, and therefore should be part of the modern Jewish 
state. After a failed attempt to gain the strip in the 1956 Sinai Cam- 
paign, Israel launched the Six-Day War in 1967. In spite of fighting 
a war against Egypt, Syria, and Jordan, the Jewish state was never- 
theless able to take control of Gaza from Egypt. UN Security Council 
Resolution 242 called for Israel to withdraw from territories captured 
in the war, but Israel instead began constructing Jewish settlements 
in the Gaza Strip. 

At the beginning of the 21st century, there were 25 Israeli settle- 
ments in Gaza, although in 2005 the population of about 1.4 mil- 
lion included a mere 8,000 Israelis. In May 1994 the historic 
Declaration of Principles on Interim Self-Government Arrange- 
ments (also known as the Oslo Accords) transferred some govern- 
mental services of the strip to the PA, but its status remained in 
dispute. 

A high birthrate has contributed to the Gaza Strip’s ongoing 
poverty, unemployment, and low standard ofliving. Although con- 
trol of the strip’s finances was also transferred to the PA in 1994, 
government corruption and Israeli border closures severely hin- 
dered the economy until 1998, when Israel began taking measures 
to ensure that border closures resulting from terrorism threats 
would not so adversely affect cross-border trade. However, with the 
outbreak of the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada in 2000, many of these 
measures were reversed, and the area witnessed another economic 
downturn. 

In 2005, Israeli prime minister Ariel Sharon’s government voted 
to begin disengagement from the Gaza Strip, a plan that met with 
mixed reactions in the international community. Although the 
European Union (EU) and the United States supported Sharon’s 
plan to dismantle Israeli settlements in the area and withdraw 
Israeli forces from many areas, the EU said that the plan did not go 
far enough in establishing pre- 1967 borders. Many Israelis opposed 
the plan and supported the settlers. Palestinians, while in favor of 
any move that increased PA jurisdiction, complained that the plan 
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was not comprehensive. Nonetheless, it was hoped that disengage- 
ment would mark a step in implementing the so-called Road Map 
to Peace in the Middle East, a peace plan brokered by the United 
States, the EU, Russia, and the UN. 

The Israeli government began dismantling the settlements on 
August 15, 2005, as planned. Although contested by the nationalist 
Right within Israel, by some of the Jewish community abroad, and 
in some confrontational events, the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) 
completed the process on September 12, 2005. Israel retains off- 
shore maritime control and control of airspace over the Gaza Strip, 
however. At the same time, Israel withdrew from the Philadelphi 
Route adjacent to the strip’s border with Egypt, following a pledge 
by Egypt that it would secure its side of the border. Palestinian 
militants have, however, used the Gaza Strip to fire Qassam rockets 
into Israeli border settlements, and Israel carried out several mili- 
tary campaigns in 2006 against Palestinians in Gaza both prior to 
the war with Hezbollah in Lebanon and that November. 

An optimistic attitude prevailed in Gaza in 2005 when Israel 
withdrew its troops, along with 9,000 Jewish settlers. These hopes 
were dashed by fighting among criminal gangs and clashes between 
Hamas and Fatah that soon escalated and ultimately killed an esti- 
mated 160 people and wounded 800 more. On June 14, 2007, Hamas 
took over Gaza entirely. This brought an end to the Palestinian unity 
government and also brought the declaration of a state of emer- 
gency by Palestinian president Mahmoud Abbas. The resulting 
emergency Palestinian government excluded Hamas and was lim- 
ited to the West Bank. 

On June 19, 2007, Abbas cut offall ties and dialogue with Hamas, 
pending the return of Gaza. This left Fatah, backed by the United 
States, the EU, and Israel, scrambling to consolidate its control in 
the West Bank, while Hamas tightened its own control of Gaza and 
increasingly imposed its brand of religious conservatism, especially 
as far as women were concerned. 

With aid from the West largely cut off, Hamas soon found itself 
under siege along with the people of Gaza. As of the end of 2007, few 
of Gaza’s 1.5 million people could leave Gaza for any reason. With 
the Egyptian border also closed, the economy was ina state of near 
collapse, with Gazans unable to export products and thus incapable 
of paying for imports. Gaza was more isolated than ever. 
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Gaza Strip Disengagement 
Start Date: August 15, 2005 
End Date: September 12, 2005 


A plan devised by Israeli prime minister Ariel Sharon to remove 
Israeliinterests from the Gaza Strip. The Israeli government accepted 
and enacted the plan in August 2005. The Gaza Strip is a narrow 
slice of land on the east bank of the Mediterranean Sea just north of 
Egypt. The Israeli pullout also encompassed four Jewish settlements 
in the northern West Bank, on the western edge of the Jordan River. 

Israel captured the Gaza Strip in 1967 during the Six-Day War 
and occupied the area until September 2005. The disengagement 
officially began on August 15, 2005, and was completed on Septem- 
ber 12, 2005. Coupled with the November 2004 election of Palestinian 
leader Mahmoud Abbas, the Israeli disengagement gave rise to 
optimism among many in the region concerning the prospect of 
peace between the Palestinians and the Israelis. 

Sharon first announced his plan for withdrawal on December 18, 
2003, at the Fourth Herzliya Conference in Israel. The prime min- 
ister stated that he hoped to advance the implementation of the 
so-called Road Map to Peace, first advanced by the United States in 
June 2002. Sharon declared that the purpose of the pullout plan was 
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“to reduce terror as much as possible, and grant Israeli citizens the 
maximum level of security.” Sharon and supporters of the plan 
knew that Israel had to initiate the peace process and not rely on 
cooperation from the Palestinians. 

Some analysts have suggested that the withdrawal was a shrewd 
strategic maneuver on Sharon’s part designed to splinter the already 
fragile Palestinian unity. As they are geographically separated, 
there has long been a certain degree of friction and distrust between 
the Palestinians of the West Bank and those of Gaza. Prior to 1967, 
the former had spent almost 20 years under Jordanian occupation, 
while the latter spent the same period under Egyptian control. The 
Israeli withdrawal from Gaza also forced the Palestinian Authority 
(PA) to demonstrate for the first time that it was capable of govern- 
ing and providing basic societal and governmental services to its 
people. In the year following the Israeli withdrawal, the PA gener- 
ally failed that test. A different Arab and Palestinian perspective is 
that the withdrawal was meant to be the preface for an Israeli offen- 
sive on the West Bank. 

Despite opposition from Sharon’s own Likud Party, which be- 
lieved that Sharon had betrayed his previous policies supporting 
the Gaza settlements, Sharon continued to press forward. On June 
6, 2004, the Israeli cabinet approved the disengagement. Sharon’s 
insistence on the plan upset many of his closest supporters, includ- 





Security forces remove obstacles on their way to evacuate Gaza Strip disengagement opponents in the Chomesh settlement on August 23, 2005. (Mark 


Neyman/Israeli Government Press Office) 
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ing former Israeli prime minister Benjamin Netanyahu, who resigned 
his post as finance minister, accusing the Israeli government of 
destroying Jewish towns and villages while receiving nothing in 
return. However, Sharon garnered support from the leftist Labor 
Party and international policy makers such as the leaders of the 
European Union (EU), United Nations (UN) secretary-general Kofi 
Annan, and U.S. president George W. Bush. 

Many Palestinians opposed the plan, as it did not call for Israel 
to withdraw militarily from the Gaza Strip and did not address any 
of the nearly intolerable conditions in the West Bank. Others simply 
did not trust Sharon to keep his word and believed that his sup- 
port for the plan was nothing more than lip service. Despite oppo- 
sition from many Palestinians, on August 8, 2005, Sheikh Jamal 
al-Bawatna, a senior Palestinian religious leader, issued an edict 
banning shooting attacks against Israeli security forces and settle- 
ments out of concern that such incidents would lead to a postpone- 
ment of the pullout from the Gaza Strip. Prior to the pullout, 
demonstrators occupied allegedly empty buildings and attacked 
some Palestinian homes. Skepticism turned to joy when Israel 
pulled out of Gaza in August and September 2005. The militant 
Palestinian group Hamas, which had vociferously opposed Israel’s 
presence in Palestine since the group’s founding in 1987, claimed 
victory and celebrated along with thousands of Palestinian sup- 
porters worldwide. 

Israelis who did not support the plan joined together in non- 
violent protests, such as the July 25, 2004, demonstration in which 
tens of thousands of Israelis formed a human chain 50 miles long 
from the Nissanit settlement in Gaza to the Western Wall in Jeru- 
salem. Other protests throughout the country occurred, including 
a symbolic war of flags (orange for those who opposed withdrawal 
and blue for those who favored withdrawal), until the disengage- 
ment was complete. Despite the protests, by July 2005 polls showed 
that a majority of Israelis supported Sharon and the withdrawal 
plan. 

On August 15, 2005, the Gaza Strip was officially closed for Israeli 
entrance. Two days later, on August 17, the forced evacuation of 
those Israelis who refused to leave on their own began. Israeli civil- 
ians were removed from their homes, and their residences were 
demolished. While there was much less violence than expected, there 
were some scenes that witnessed Israeli troops dragging screaming 
Jews from their homes and synagogues in Gaza. In all, it took the 
Israel Defense Forces (IDF) and the Israeli police only four and a 
half days to forcibly evict some 5,000 settlers. Despite the stress on 
both the soldiers and the civilians, the process of removal was com- 
pleted on September 12, 2005, when the last soldier left the Gaza 
Strip and the Kissufim Gate was closed. 

Following the Israeli pullout, debate continued on all sides as to 
what role the disengagement would play in the Arab-Israeli peace 
process, particularly as Israeli forces bombed and shelled Gaza in 
the spring of 2006 and then reentered the Gaza Strip in the summer 
of 2006 in response to the kidnapping of an Israeli soldier. 

Grecory MorGAN 
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General Intelligence Agency, Palestinian 
Part of the Palestinian General Security Services (PGSS), or Pales- 
tinian Directorate of Police Force, the General Intelligence Agency 
(GIA), or Mukhabarrat al-Amma, is one of the two core intelli- 
gence agencies of the Palestinian Authority (PA). Formally estab- 
lished after the 1994 Cairo Agreement, which turned over most of 
the Gaza Strip and Jericho and its environs to the PA, the GIA is 
the primary civilian intelligence arm of the PA. Military Intelligence 
is the GIA’s military counterpart. Both are part of the 10 official 
security or police agencies under PGSS direction, command, and 
control. 

The GIA consists of an estimated 3,000 officers who engage in 
domestic and foreign intelligence gathering, counterespionage 
operations, and the prevention of domestic subversion. They also 
serve as the Palestinian intelligence liaison to foreign intelligence 
agencies. The PA maintains intelligence liaison capabilities with 
multiple countries, including the United States and Israel. The GLA’s 
equivalent agency within the United States intelligence community 
structure is the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). In Israel it 
is the Mossad. 

The GIA, the Palestinian Special Security Force, and the Preven- 
tative Security Force have been credited with much of Prime Min- 
ister Yasser Arafat’s ability to maintain control of the PA for 
nearly a decade. Indeed, they were central to the regular collec- 
tion, analysis, and reporting of human intelligence information 
and contributed significantly to Arafat’s ability to identify and pro- 
actively neutralize potential threats to his control of the PA. Their 
methods of human intelligence collection, although regarded by 
most as extreme, were successful both directly in the collection of 
key information and indirectly as a deterrent to potential opposi- 
tion groups. 

With the November 2004 death of Arafat and the resignation of 
its longtime head Amin al-Hindi, the GIA suffered a series of set- 
backs. In August 2005, interim head Tariq Abu Rajab was crippled 
in a bombing of his headquarters during an assassination attempt 
in the Gaza Strip. Key personnel issues such as corruption, excep- 
tionally low pay, high-visibility human rights violations, and other 
factors dampened morale throughout the GIA. The loss of Arafat 
coupled with kidnappings, murders, and widespread violence led 
to universal calls for leadership change within the PA and the sup- 
porting intelligence infrastructure, including the GIA. 

C. Scorr BLANCHETTE 
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Genesis, Book of 

The first book of the Bible, contained in the Old Testament. The 
book of Genesis tells the story of the creation of the universe and 
humanity in Chapters 1-11. In Chapters 12-25 it focuses on the life 
and descendants of Abraham (Ibrahim), the primogenitor of both 
the Hebrew people, first called Jews while exiled in Babylon in the 
fifth and sixth centuries BC, and the Arab peoples. God appeared to 
Abram (his name was later changed to Abraham as a sign of his 
covenant with God) and promised to make his descendants into a 
great nation. Abram, born circa 2166 BC, left his home in Ur of the 


Chaldeans, in present-day Iraq, and traveled at God’s direction to 
the land of Canaan, or present-day Israel/Palestine, circa 2091 BC. 

Islamic tradition and the book of Genesis agree that at the age 
of 86 Abraham fathered Ishmael, the ancestor from whom all Arab 
peoples are descended. Ishmael’s mother was Hagar (Hajar), the 
Egyptian maidservant of Abraham’s wife Sarai, who then changed 
her name to Sarah as a sign of the covenant agreement between 
her and God. She then bore the 99-year-old Abraham a son named 
Isaac, circa 2066 BC, whose second son Jacob (Israel) (born circa 
2006 BC) is the progenitor through whom Jews trace their lineage 
back to Abraham (Genesis 21:1-7). Genesis asserts that it is the line 
through Isaac and Jacob that gives rise to the chosen people prom- 
ised in God’s original covenant with Abraham. 

Islamic tradition asserts that although Abraham loved Ishmael 
and Hagar, Sarah’s jealousy of them was so great that she demanded 
that Abraham banish them. Islamic tradition also asserts that Hagar 
was Abraham’s second wife. It also adds to the Genesis record that 
Allah (God) instructed Abraham to take Ishmael and Hagar away. 
Thus, under Allah’s guidance Abraham escorted them to the desert 
land of Mecca and there abandoned them at Allah’s direction while 
Hagar was still nursing her young son. This abandonment taught 
Hagar to trust Allah and is commemorated as part of the obligatory 





A Jew and a Muslim both pray at the Tomb of Abraham, also known as the Tomb of the Patriarchs, in Hebron. Jews, Christians, and Muslims all revere 
Abraham as a patriarch, November 1993. (Ricki Rosen/Corbis Saba) 
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hajj, the Islamic pilgrimage to Mecca. The Prophet Muhammad 
traced his lineage back to Ishmael. 

Genesis asserts that enmity began to grow between Sarah and 
Hagar once both realized that Hagar was pregnant. It erupted years 
later when Sarah observed Ishmael mocking the newly weaned and 
much younger Isaac. Although the Genesis account differs from 
the Islamic tradition in that Ishmael is not a nursing youngster, 
they agree in their description of Abraham’s distress over Sarah’s 
demand that Hagar and Ishmael be sent away. God tells Abraham 
to follow Sarah’s request, for it is through the offspring of Isaac that 
the promised great nation will arise. Genesis records, in disagree- 
ment with the Islamic tradition, that Abraham gave Hagar and Ish- 
mael food and water and sent them away without escorting them to 
the land of Mecca. Genesis does recorda promise to Hagar from God 
that God will also make Ishmael’s descendants a great nation (Gen- 
esis 21:8-21). 

The Genesis record never designates Hagar as a wife of Abraham 
but does note that a second wife, Keturah, bore him two sons, Sheba 
and Dedan, and that Abraham had other unnamed sons by his con- 
cubines, female cohabitants to whom Abraham was not married 
(Genesis 25:1-4). Before he died, Abraham gave gifts to all of his 
male descendants other than Ishmael and then sent them to the 
east away from Isaac. Before he died, Abraham deeded everything 
he still possessed to Isaac. Islamic tradition and Genesis agree that 
Ishmael returned to Canaan for Abraham’s funeral and there, 
together with Isaac, buried their father in the Tomb of the Patriarchs 
near present-day Hebron. 

Genesis 25:12-18 records that Ishmael fathered 12 sons whose 
descendants gave rise to 12 tribes from which contemporary Arab 
peoples trace their lineage back to Abraham. Isaac’s story is found 
in Genesis 25:19-28:9 and traces the lineage of the Jews of the world 
through his second son Jacob and Jacob’s two wives, Leah and 
Rachel, a story told in Genesis 28:10-36:43. Leah had 6 sons, and 
Rachel had 2. Two concubines each had 2 sons. These 12 sons are 
the progenitors of the Twelve Tribes of Israel (Jacob). 

Rachel’s sons, Joseph and Benjamin, were favored by Jacob, and 
in anger over this partiality Leah’s sons sold Joseph (circa 1898 BC) 
to a caravan of Midianite merchants headed for Egypt. Joseph’s 
story is told in Genesis 37:1-50:26 and relates how he rose to a posi- 
tion of power in Egypt second only to the pharaoh himself (circa 
1885 BC). Joseph prepared Egypt for an extended famine, which 
drove all of Jacob’s descendants to live in Egypt under Joseph’s gov- 
ernance. Genesis ends with the death of Joseph (circa 1805 BC). 

According to tradition, the Twelve Tribes of Israel increased in 
number and left Egypt in the Exodus led by Moses (circa 1446 BC). 
After 40 years of wandering in the Wilderness of the Sinai, the 
descendants of Jacob returned to Canaan, conquered the land, and 
parceled it out to each tribe. (There were 13 parcels because the tribe 
of Joseph was divided between his two sons.) This supposedly 
occurred around 1406 BC. 

The 10 tribes descended from Leah and the concubines were 
later dispersed and lost in the Assyrian destruction of the Northern 
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Kingdom (722 BC) following the division of the United Kingdom of 
Israel into the Northern Kingdom, Israel, and the Southern King- 
dom, Judah (930 BC). The Southern Kingdom was conquered by the 
Babylonians in three waves during 605-586 BC, and these descen- 
dants of Abraham were taken to Babylon, where they are first called 
Jews because they are from the land of Judah. 

Judaism and Christianity historically assert that Moses (ca. 1526- 
1406 BC) was the author of Genesis and the remaining four books 
of the Pentateuch (Exodus, Numbers, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy), 
called the Torah in Judaism. Muslims recognize Abraham and 
Moses as prophets. However, the Koran in Surah al-Saffat (37:100- 
110) tells the story of Abraham’s readiness to sacrifice Ishmael, not 
Isaac. And Muslims believe that Hagar prayed for water in the hills 
near Mecca, finding it at the spring of Zamzam. 

RicHaRD EDWARDS 
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Geneva Accord 
Event Date: December 1, 2003 


Peace agreement negotiated extragovernmentally between the 
Israelis and Palestinians designed to jump-start the ongoing Middle 
East peace process and address long-standing roadblocks to an 
Israeli-Palestinian rapprochement. The Geneva Accord was for- 
mally signed on December 1, 2003. It is considered an informal 
agreement because the negotiations that gave birth to it were not 
conducted through the official channels of the Israeli government 
or the Palestinian Authority (PA). While negotiators on both sides 
hadheld high-level posts in their respective governments, they were 
not acting at the specific behest of those governments. 

On the Israeli side, the prime mover and negotiator of the 
Geneva Accord was Yossi Beilin, a leftist politician, former justice 
minister, and Labor Party member. Beilin had been one of the chief 
negotiators of the 1993 Oslo Accords and at the time had the backing 
of then Israeli foreign minister Shimon Peres. Beilin had been 
involved in the Palestinian-Israeli peace process for a number of 
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A Palestinian man reads a copy of the Geneva Accord on November 30, 2003, in Gaza City, one day before the formal signing of the accord in Geneva, 


Switzerland. (Getty Images) 





years, although he had been recently defeated in elections. For the 
Palestinians, the principal architect of the agreement was Yasser 
Abed Rabbo, a member of the Palestine National Union and a min- 
ister in several PA cabinets. Most recently, he had served as minister 
of information. Seen as a moderate, propeace Palestinian, Rabbo 
took part in the failed Camp David Summit in 2000 and is thought 
to have had Chairman Yasser Arafat’s implicit backing as he nego- 
tiated the Geneva Accord. 

The accord agreed to the creation of a completely independent 
Palestinian nation to be located largely in the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip. In return, the Palestinians were to officially recognize 
the State of Israel and Jewish claims to the lands that they would 
subsequently inhabit. All other land claims would be abandoned. 
The Palestinians would also have to agree to cease and desist from 
all forms of violence against Israel, including terrorist attacks. Fur- 
thermore, all armed groups with ties to the Palestinians that were 
not officially recognized would have to be disarmed and disbanded. 
Israel would be expected to submit to an International Commission 
that would oversee the settlement of Palestinian refugees within its 
boundaries. The commission would also establish a formula that 
would govern the number of refugees to be settled in Israel. Beyond 
that, Palestinians would waive the right of return for others of their 
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refugees. On the perennially thorny issue of the disposition of 
Jerusalem, the accord called for the city to be divided, with much of 
East Jerusalem going to the Palestinians. 

Under the terms of the Geneva Accord, the Palestinians would 
receive most of the territory captured by Israel in the 1967 Six-Day 
War. Israel would annex several areas, including Gush Etzion and 
Maale Adumim. Jewish settlers in Hebron and Ariel would be 
obliged to move into officially recognized Israeli territory. 

The agreement was not particularly well received in Israel. The 
Israeli government, led by the Likud Party, refused to support any 
part of it. The Labor Party did not reject it but also would not sup- 
port it. Indeed, Labor has remained officially silent on the issue, 
which is hardly a ringing endorsement. The accord received much 
play in the Israeli press, but it is believed that public support for it 
has never exceeded much more than 30 percent. 

Anumber of Palestinian politicians and professionals embraced 
the basic tenets of the pact, for it went a considerable way in address- 
ing long-standing Palestinian demands. However, the fact that it 
was informal and nonimplementable and was opposed in Israel 
limited any broad discussion or enthusiasm for the Geneva Accord 
among other Palestinians. 

Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Geneva Peace Conference 
Start Date: December 21, 1973 
End Date: January 9, 1974 


Meeting convened in Geneva, Switzerland, from December 21, 1973, 
to January 9, 1974, that was designed to foster peace negotiations 
between Israel and its Arab neighbors. Occurring in the immediate 
aftermath of the October 1973 Yom Kippur War, the Geneva Con- 
ference was officially sanctioned by the United Nations (UN) and 
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was presided over by UN secretary-general Kurt Waldheim. More 
specifically, the Geneva Conference was designed to help imple- 
ment UN Resolution 338 (passed in October 1973) and UN Reso- 
lution 242 (passed in November 1967). Indeed, in a closed-door 
session on December 15, 1973, UN Security Council members met 
to officially sanction the Geneva Conference, passing Resolution 
344 that formally pledged UN support of the peace talks. 
Participants included the foreign ministers of Egypt, Jordan, 
Israel, the United States, and the Soviet Union. Syria had been asked 
to join the conference but declined because the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization (PLO) had not been invited. At the time the PLO’s 
official position was the destruction of Israel, and therefore neither 
the Israelis nor the Americans would contemplate meeting with 
anyone representing the PLO. From the start the conference was 
rife with tension, and without any official representation from the 
Palestinians, the likelihood ofreaching an agreement was dim indeed. 
Throughout the talks, the Israeli and Arab ministers would not 
address one another directly, leaving Waldheim, the Americans, 
and Soviets in the awkward position of playing brokers among 
them. Be that as it may, it was the first time that high-level officials 
from the Soviet Union, the United States, Arab states, and Israel had 
gathered around the same table together. Almost no progress was 
made on any issue, and by early January the conferees were ready 





View from the balcony at the conference room at the Palais des Nations in Geneva as the Geneva Peace Conference gets under way on December 21, 1973. 
The empty section was reserved for Syria, which boycotted the conference. (Bettmann/Corbis) 
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to depart. Interestingly, the 1973 Geneva Conference did produce 
the foundation of ongoing talks between the Egyptians and Amer- 
icans, which culminated in the Camp David Accords of 1978 and 
the Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty of 1979. 

Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Geography of the Middle East 

Although some scholars identify the Middle East in cultural terms 
to include those countries embracing Islam, the Middle East is gen- 
erally delineated by geography and consists of those countries of 
Southwest Asia east of the Mediterranean and Red Seas and west of 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. In the past, Europeans had often desig- 
nated the region between the eastern Mediterranean and the Per- 
sian Gulf as Asia Minor, the Orient, and the Levant. The first usage 
of the term “Middle East” can be traced to British maps of the 1850s 
for the purposes of differentiating the region from the Far East, 
which is defined as the areas east of India. In 1902, American naval 
strategist Alfred Thayer Mahan brought the term “Middle East” 
into prominence in his discussion of the geopolitical challenges of 
the early 20th century. After World War I, the British designated 
their forces in the regions of Mesopotamia and Egypt as the Middle 
Eastern Command, and during World War II the British General 
Headquarters in the Middle East included Egypt and North Africa. 
The generalization “Middle East and North Africa” has since been 
accepted in many works on geography. 

There are no standard generalizations of what countries con- 
stitute the Middle East. The countries most associated with the 
Middle East are Bahrain, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel (and the areas 
constituting the Palestinian Authority), Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, 
Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey, the United Arab Emi- 
rates, and Yemen. 

However, the Maghreb nations of Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia 
as well as Libya, Sudan, and Somalia on the Horn of Africa, Cyprus 
on the Mediterranean, Afghanistan in Central Asia, and Pakistan 
in South Asia are sometimes included because of historical and 
cultural connections. While much of the Middle East is Arabic in 
language and ethnicity, Cyprus, Israel, Iran, and Turkey are not. 
Similarly, Cyprus and Israel are not Islamic. With the dissolution of 
the Soviet Union in 1991, the emergence of Armenia, Georgia, and 
Azerbaijan in the Caucasus and Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajik- 
istan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan in Central Asia has renewed 
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The Golan Heights near the Israeli-Jordanian border. (iStockPhoto.com) 





the challenge of defining the Middle East. For the purposes herein 
required, the bulk of the discussion will focus on the first grouping 
of nations. 

Contrary to popular belief, the Middle East and North Africa 
have a great deal of geographic diversity. The Middle East can be 
classified into two distinct geographical areas: a mountainous north- 
ern zone running through Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan and a 
southern zone that consists of plains, dissected plateaus, and deserts. 

It is mostly in the northern zone of the Middle East where the 
largest mountain ranges can be found. As a result of the conver- 
gence of the Turkish, African, Arabian, Iranian, and African plates, 
there are high mountain ranges in Turkey, Iran, and the Maghreb. 
The Taurus Mountains in southern Turkey rise to more than 13,000 
feet. The Elburz Mountains stretch along northern Iran, and their 
highest peak, Mount Damavand, is nearly 18,400 feet high. The 
Zagros range stretches along western Iran and reaches a height of 
13,000 feet. 

The southern zone consists of the area along the Tigris-Euphrates 
River Valley, the Arabian Peninsula, the Red Sea, and the Nile River 
Valley. This area is marked by deserts such as the Rub-al-Khali in 
the Arabian Peninsula, the Libyan Desert in North Africa, and the 
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Negev Desert in Israel. Yet it contains very fertile areas along the 
Nile and the Tigris-Euphrates River Valley. This area can be divided 
further into an east-west axis along the Red Sea and the Suez Canal. 
These plateaus are also surrounded by elevated areas, such as the 
Red Sea Hills in eastern Egypt, the Asir Mountains in the southwest- 
ern corner of the Arabian Peninsula, and the uplands along the coast 
of the eastern Mediterranean Sea. The Yemen Highlands in the 
southern Arabian Peninsula average about 12,000 feet in height, 
while Mount Hermon in Syria is more than 9,800 feet in height. In 
North Africa, the Atlas Mountains rise to about 13,000 feet. This 
range straddles Morocco and Algeria. 

Because much of the climate is arid, obtaining water is crucial 
to the survival of the Middle East. There are two types of rivers that 
provide water to the Middle East. One type of river that is common, 
particularly in Arabia and North Africa, is the wadi, a ravine that 
contains a watercourse. The wadiis dry for much of the year but fills 
with water during the rainy season. The more familiar rivers are the 
permanent ones that provide water on a continual basis. The major 
river systems such as the Nile and the Tigris and the Euphrates 
rivers provide irrigation and drinking water to many people in the 
Middle East. The rivers of the Middle East are fed by the snow that 
falls in the mountains during the winter months. The rivers of the 
Middle East are at their highest levels between November and Feb- 
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ruary and at their lowest during the hot summer months. The Nile, 
however, is the only exception, as it floods during the late summer 
and early autumn after the heavy summer monsoon rains and again 
during the spring. 

The first of the great rivers in the Middle East is the Nile. It is 
thus no understatement that the Greek historian Herodotus referred 
to Egyptas the “Gift of the Nile.” The Nile stretches 4,132 miles from 
two sources, the White Nile in Burundi and the Blue Nile in Ethiopia, 
and flows out to the Mediterranean Sea. The Nile has made possible 
the flourishing of Egyptian civilization for millennia through its 
annual flooding, which serves to fertilize the soil with its alluvial 
deposits. 

The Tigris and the Euphrates are other great rivers of the Middle 
East, and they too have figured prominently in the rise of civiliza- 
tion. Both rivers originate in Asia Minor. The Tigris flows for 1,150 
miles, while the Euphrates is 1,700 miles long. Both rivers wind 
along an easterly course on the Anatolian Peninsula. The Euphrates 
heads southward through Syria and the Kurdish areas of northern 
Iraq before flowing on a southeasterly course toward the Persian 
Gulf and is fed by two tributaries, the Balikh and the Khabur, that 
flow southward from Turkey to Syria. The Tigris flows along the 
Zagros Mountains before moving southward toward the Persian 
Gulf. It is also fed by many lesser tributaries, such as the Great and 





Mangrove and mountains in the Sinai, Nabq National Park, Egypt. (iStockPhoto.com) 
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Lesser Zab, the Diyala, and the Karun. Unlike the Nile’s steady and 
predictable rate of flooding, the Tigris and the Euphrates are subject 
to fast-moving and destructive floods. 

There are other smaller rivers across the Middle East that are no 
less crucial in providing water to the region. The Jordan River, for 
example, has several sources, such as the Yarmuk and the Zarqa, in 
southern Lebanon and Syria. The Jordan flows about 200 miles 
from north to south into Lake Tiberias, also known as the Sea of 
Galilee and Lake Kinneret. The Jordan descends about 65 miles into 
the Ghor Valley and then descends several thousand feet in eleva- 
tion before ultimately flowing into the Dead Sea. 

The Middle East has played a pivotal role in the events of the 20th 
and early 21st centuries. Key to the significance of the modern 
Middle East in world politics has been the role of oil. This develop- 
ment began in 1901 when William Knox D'Arcy gained a concession 
from Persia (Iran) to drill for oil. Throughout the 20th century, the 
Middle East has figured prominently in international diplomacy as 
the source of about 40 percent of the petroleum produced for the 
United States, Europe, and Japan, which account for about 70 per- 
cent of its consumers. As of 2002, Saudi Arabia leads the Middle 
East in producing approximately 9 million barrels of oil per day. 
Iran comes in second, producing nearly 4 million barrels of oil per 
day. The United Arab Emirates produces 2.5 million barrels of oil 
per day, while Kuwait comes close at 2.2 million barrels of oil per 
day. Algeria, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Libya, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the 
United Arab Emirates make up the majority of countries in the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC). 

It is hardly surprising that oil would be used as a political 
weapon by Middle Eastern countries. In 1973, OPEC imposed an 
embargo on the United States, the Netherlands, Portugal, South 
Africa, and Rhodesia because of their support for Israel during the 
Yom Kippur War. This embargo altered the economic arrange- 
ments of the post-World War II period. Indeed, it signaled the end 
of American independence over its energy policies, reminded the 
industrial world of its dependence on Middle Eastern oil, and trig- 
gered a drastic increase in oil prices. In 1979, the Islamic Revolution 
in Iran toppled the pro-Western Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi, who 
was a key ally in the Middle East. The resultant anti-American 
regime in Iran deprived the United States of the world’s second- 
largest oil reserve. 

When Iraq invaded Kuwait in August 1990, the United States 
and its European and Japanese allies forged an international coali- 
tion to prevent both Kuwait and Saudi Arabia from falling into the 
hands of Iraqi dictator Saddam Hussein. In the aftermath of the 
terrorist attacks on the United States on September 11, 2001, and 
the 2003 Iraq War, oil refineries in the Middle East have become 
vulnerable to sabotage, which would disrupt the regular flow of oil 
to the United States and Europe. 

As with any region, the Middle East has a unique ecosystem that 
has been altered by the presence of humans. Throughout the 20th 
century, several species of large mammals, such as lions and tigers, 
have become extinct. In 1900 the crocodile became extinct, as did 
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the ostrich in the 1930s. Only the ruggedness of the mountains in 
the northern Middle East and the aridity of the southern Middle 
East have protected species of gazelle, deer, mountain sheep and 
goats, wild boar, and the oryx. In the aftermath of the 1991 Persian 
Gulf War, the diverse plants and animals along the Persian Gulf 
were severely threatened because of the destruction of Kuwaiti oil 
fields by the retreating armies of Hussein. The Middle East in pre- 
vious times had been subject to locust plagues, and only recently 
has the problem abated. 

Water has also been an issue of national security for the nations 
of the Middle East. Nations that fall along large river systems such 
as the Nile, the Tigris, and the Euphrates have serious disputes 
over the allocation of water for irrigation and the pressures of 
exploding populations. For example, Egypt’s Aswan High Dam, 
completed in 1971, provides hydroelectric power and generates 1.8 
million kilowatts for Egypt. This output of energy, however, comes 
at a high price. As a result of the construction of the dam, the rich 
alluvial sediment that floods the Nile River Valley annually is 
trapped behind it, leaving the banks of the lower Nile less fertile 
than before. Additionally, Sudan and Ethiopia have plans for the 
development of dams farther upstream. This has raised tensions 
among the three countries because new dams would drastically 
threaten the flow of water to Egypt, the strongest power in the basin. 
The construction of dams along the Tigris and the Euphrates has 
caused tensions among Turkey, Syria, and Iraq for much the same 
reasons. 

Even within the nations of the Middle East, the need for water 
has created stresses for the expanding needs of the people. Aside 
from rivers, aquifers are another source of drinking water. There 
are seven major groundwater basins in the Middle East. Three of 
them are found in the Arabian Peninsula, and four are in North 
Africa, including minor basins in Sinai and Jordan. 

An exploding population and increasing water usage have exac- 
erbated the general scarcity of water in the region, particularly in 
Egypt, Cyprus, Jordan, Palestine, Israel, and the Arabian Peninsula. 
As a whole, the Middle East devotes 70 percent of its water to agri- 
cultural production. In addition to human consumption, climactic 
changes have accelerated the evaporation rate of water in the region. 
For centuries, the peoples of the Middle East have improvised in 
devising methods to extract water through channels or wells. In 
recent times, water conservation and improved agricultural tech- 
niques have become important in addressing the balance between 
a growing population and a sustainable supply of water. 

The geography and topography of the region in which the vari- 
ous Arab-Israeli wars have unfolded have clearly played a role in 
war strategy. The wide-open deserts, plains, and plateaus have left 
ground troops and equipment vulnerable to fire from the air and 
from high ground. By the same token, the level ground has also 
facilitated tank warfare and has given the advantage to the army 
with the best mobility (usually Israel’s). The heat and aridity of the 
deserts have also shaped the way in which wars have been fought. 

DINo BUENVIAJE 
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Germany, Federal Republic of, 

Middle East Policy 

Three major factors determined the Middle East policies of West 
Germany from its foundation in 1949 until German reunification in 
1990. The first factor, one that led to what has often been called West 
Germany’s special relationship with the State of Israel, was Schuld- 
gefiihl, or the sense of culpability for the destruction of Jewish life 
and property before and during World War II. During 1949-1950, 
the newly established West German government, under pressure 
from Israel and Western allies, held itself morally obligated to pro- 
vide financial and material restitution to Israel. 

The second factor lay in West Germany’s solid placement in the 
Western sphere of influence during the Cold War, an alliance re- 
inforced when the West German government received full sover- 
eignty in 1955 and was declared a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). In seeking to maintain amicable rela- 
tions with the Arab states, thereby blocking the growth of Soviet 
influence in the area, West Germany’s Middle East policy by and 
large reflected that of the Western allies and, from the 1970s onward, 
that of the European Economic Community (EEC), or the European 
Union (EU) as it was renamed in 1993. Since the end of the Cold 
War, however, the focus has shifted to preventing the spread of 
regional conflict, international terrorism, and an exacerbation of 
refugee crises. 

The third factor lay in West Germany’s rapid development as a 
major industrial nation, which made it increasingly dependent on 
Middle Eastern oil resources and eager to maintain bilateral trade. 
West German policy thus had to tread a fine line to fulfill its moral 
obligations to Israel without compromising relations with Arab oil 
producers. 

Although a controversial issue in Israel, with the new state in 
economic crisis Israeli officials approached the West German gov- 
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ernment for reparations payments in September 1951. Eager to 
mark a decisive break with the Nazi German past, West German 
chancellor Konrad Adenauer saw in such reparations a chance to 
rehabilitate the international image of the new Germany. Negotia- 
tions led to the signing of the Luxembourg Reparations Agreement 
in September 1952 and its ratification in March 1953. West Ger- 
many thereby promised to pay the State of Israel 3 billion German 
marks (DM) in commodities and services over the next 12 years. 
Israel agreed to place orders with West German firms, which in turn 
would receive direct payment from the West German government. 
A provision allowed for about one-third of the payments to be made 
to British oil companies for shipments to Israel. Israel also prom- 
ised to distribute about 450 million DM to the Conference on Jewish 
Material Claims against Germany, a body that represented almost 
two dozen Jewish organizations with headquarters outside Israel. 

German technological assistance also strengthened the faltering 
Israeli economy. Five power plants quadrupled Israel’s generating 
capacity from 1953 to 1956. Other assistance included oil supple- 
ments, installations of industrial plants, railroad tracks and cars, 
improved telegraph and telephone communications, irrigation pipe- 
lines for the Negev Desert project, and more than 60 ships. 

The subsequent decade proved, however, the difficulty of main- 
taining good relations with both Israel and the Arab states. In 1955, 
moves to establish diplomatic relations between West Germany 
and Israel prompted Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser to 
threaten to recognize East Germany. According to the West German 
Hallstein Doctrine, which was in effect from 1955 to 1969, West 
Germany claimed the exclusive right to represent the German nation. 
The West German government was also obligated to break off 
diplomatic relations with any state that recognized East Germany. 
Nevertheless, fear of antagonizing the Arab world and spurring the 
growth of Soviet influence in the Middle East forced West Germany 
to back down and delay recognition of Israel. 

Other problems ensued when the United Nations (UN), the 
United States, and several Arab countries asked West Germany 
to withhold payments under the Luxembourg Agreement during 
Israel’s advance on the Suez Canal in the Sinai Campaign of 1956. 
This time West Germany refused, holding fast to the initial treaty. 
Nevertheless, tension with Israel erupted with the disclosure that a 
number of scientists at a Stuttgart institute were involved in devel- 
oping missiles for Egypt. Although the West German cabinet dis- 
missed the scientists, it was unwilling to intercede when a number 
of the researchers relocated to Cairo. The conflict ended only when 
most of the scientists, fearful about their safety or lured by more 
profitable contracts, returned to West Germany. 

A crisis with Egypt came to a head when it was revealed in 1964 
that West Germany had secretly been training Israeli troops and 
supplying weapons to Israel. Although under public pressure the 
Bonn government soon stopped the shipments, it now made good 
its delayed decision to recognize Israel. No sooner had West Germany 
and Israel exchanged ambassadors in 1965 than Algeria, Lebanon, 
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Holocaust survivors demonstrate against German chancellor Helmut 
Kohl's visit to Israel near the Yad Vashem memorial on January 24, 1984. 
(Nati Harnik/Israeli Government Press Office) 


Jordan, Syria, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Iraq, Kuwait, Sudan, and Egypt 
broke diplomatic relations with Bonn. 

Inan attempt to mollify the Arab states at the end of 1965, Chan- 
cellor Ludwig Erhard promised neutrality in future Arab-Israeli 
disputes, a move reinforced by Chancellor Kurt Kiesinger’s empha- 
sis on the need for good relations with Arab countries during his 
inaugural address of 1966. Nevertheless, diplomatic ties with the 
Arab world were restored only after the new government of Chan- 
cellor Willy Brandt abandoned the Hallstein Doctrine after 1970 
and adopted new foreign policies. 

With West Germany’s awareness of the Arab world’s growing 
political and economic power in the 1970s, the Ostpolitik (Eastern 
Policy) launched by the government of Brandt sought to improve 
relations with the Arab nations and West European states. Thus, it 
announced that West German foreign policy would reflect that of 
the EEC. While stressing that West Germany would not forget its 
responsibilities to Israel in the light of the Nazi past, Brandt empha- 
sized that West Germany’s Middle East policy would address the 
legitimate rights of all states, Arab and Israeli alike. 
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Consequently, West Germany supported the EEC’s call for Israel 
to withdraw from areas it had occupied during the June 1967 Six- 
Day War. Declaring itself neutral during the October 1973 Yom Kip- 
pur War, West Germany protested against U.S. use of port facilities 
at Bremen to resupply Israel. These moves led to improved German- 
Arab relations, and by 1974 all the Arab states that had broken off 
diplomatic ties with West Germany in 1965 resumed relations with 
Bonn. Consequently, when the Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries (OPEC) announced its oil embargo on October 17, 
1973, West Germany faced only relatively light cutbacks of 5 percent 
per month. 

Within five years, West Germany more than doubled its exports 
to Arab states, and an increasing flow of economic delegations and 
diplomatic visits ensued. Other marks of a shift in West Germany’s 
Middle East policy occurred when Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
publicly voiced criticism of Israel’s settlement policy to Israeli pre- 
mier Menachem Begin in June 1979. The following month, former 
chancellor Brandt and Austrian chancellor Bruno Kreisky met with 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) leader Yasser Arafat. In 
June 1981, West German spokespersons expressed dismay at the 
Israeli bombing of Iraq’s nuclear installations at Osiraq and a year 
later, upon Israel’s invasion of Lebanon, joined other EEC mem- 
bers in short-term economic sanctions against Israel. Nevertheless, 
pressure from his cabinet and Israel forced Schmidt to abandon a 
tentative arms deal with Saudi Arabia in 1981. 

Under Chancellor Helmut Kohl, who voiced a determination to 
improve German-Israeli relations, West German Middle East policy 
adopted a more subdued tone, even though unfortunate wording 
marred the chancellor’s first visit to Israel in January 1984. He stated 
that as the first chancellor of the postwar generation, he enjoyed 
“the grace oflate birth” and thus had not been involved in the crimes 
committed under the Third Reich. This faux pas laid him open to 
accusations that he was trying to escape responsibility for German 
actions between 1933 and 1945. Tensions rose again in 1987 when 
Israeli president Chaim Herzog expressed concern about West Ger- 
man weapons sales to Saudi Arabia. By and large, however, Middle 
Eastern policy during the mid to late 1980s played relatively minor 
role in West Germany’s Foreign Office, overshadowed by relations 
with the crumbling Soviet bloc in Central and Eastern Europe. 

Reunified Germany faced its first major international crisis with 
Iraq’s 1990 invasion of Kuwait and the subsequent wider Persian 
Gulf War early in 1991. Following the Iraqi seizure of several hun- 
dred hostages, many of whom were German, Chancellor Kohl’s gov- 
ernment came under intense public pressure to negotiate with Iraqi 
dictator Saddam Hussein, in spite of EEC resolutions to hold firm. 
Kohl therefore hesitantly backed Brandt’s mission to Baghdad, which 
led to the release of 175 hostages from 11 countries on November 
9, 1990, but faced criticism for Germany’s unilateral action. 

The German government found itself in a further difficult posi- 
tion in the face ofa U.S. request to contribute troops to a UN-backed 
effort to drive Iraq from Kuwait. The German Grundgesetz (Basic 
Law) precluded German military involvement, as it limited the 
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German chancellor Angela Merkel shakes hands with acting Israeli prime minister Ehud Olmert after their joint press conference at the King David Hotel 
in Jerusalem on January 29, 2006. (Amos Ben Gershom/Israeli Government Press Office) 





Bundeswehr (German armed forces) to defensive actions within 
the traditional area covered by NATO. Furthermore, massive public 
antiwar demonstrations and parliamentary opposition impeded 
Kohl’s efforts to amend the constitution. 

Nevertheless, the German government voiced full support for 
alliance efforts and, in place of military participation, resorted to 
checkbook diplomacy, contributing the equivalent of about $7 bil- 
lion to the American-led intervention. In addition, Germany gave 
the United States full use of its territory for transport and resupply, 
contributed substantial amounts of military equipment, and de- 
ployed a minesweeping unit in the eastern Mediterranean. Also, 
Germany not only sent jet fighters and antiaircraft missile units to 
Turkey but also stationed more than 1,000 troops there to protect 
Turkish airfields. 

In the wake of Hussein’s threats of chemical warfare against 
Israel and the launching of Scud missile attacks on January 18, 1991, 
Germany reacted promptly, sending to Israel 250 million DM in 
humanitarian aid, armored vehicles for antichemical warfare, and 
air defense missiles. This reaction was prompted, at least in part, 
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by public exposure that German companies had earlier contributed 
to Iraq’s store of missiles and chemical agents. After the end of the 
war, German minesweepers operated in the Persian Gulf from April 
through July 1991, and following the March 1991 Kurdish uprising, 
Bundeswehr personnel assisted in founding refugee camps in Iran 
and Iraq. 

Germany’s Middle East policy remained relatively passive for 
the remainder of Kohl’s chancellorship, even though with the found- 
ing of the Palestinian Authority (PA) in 1994 in the wake of the 
Madrid Peace Process (1991) and the Oslo Accords (1993) Germany 
was the first country to establish a diplomatic mission, temporarily 
in Jericho and later in Ramallah. Germany soon became the most 
important European economic supporter of the PA, contributing 
about 23 percent of EU total funding. 

Another significant development during the Kohl administra- 
tion paved the way for a stronger German military role in the Middle 
East and other parts of the world. On July 12, 1994, Germany’s Fed- 
eral Constitutional Court declared that German troops could par- 
ticipate in UN peacekeeping missions and out-of-area NATO or 
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Western European Union (WEU) undertakings backed by the UN, 
provided that a majority vote in the Bundestag approved such 
actions. 

Even though Kohl’s successor, Chancellor Gerhard Schréder, 
stated in his inaugural address of 1998 that Germany’s historical 
responsibilities to Israel and peace in the Middle East would best 
be furthered by economic aid, bilateral trade, and infrastructural 
measures, Germany now began to assume a more active diplomatic 
role. This was largely prompted by the escalation of Palestinian- 
Israeli conflict after the failure of the U.S.-led negotiations at the 
2000 Camp David Summit. After a Hamas suicide attack on March 
27, 2002, that killed 29 people in Netanya, Israel, German foreign 
minister Joschka Fischer presented a paper titled “Ideas for Peace 
in the Middle East.” In it he called for a road map laying out a 
timetable for Israelis and Palestinians to arrive at a two-state solu- 
tion, overseen by a Quartet consisting of the United States, the EU, 
the UN, and Russia. Fischer’s proposal evolved into the Road Map 
to Peace presented on April 30, 2003, to Israeli prime minister Ariel 
Sharon and newly elected Palestinian prime minister Mahmoud 
Abbas. 

Further signs of a more involved German role included Arafat’s 
visit to Berlin in the spring of 2000 and Schréder’s return visit in the 
fall of that year. Several months later, following a suicide bombing 
outside of a Tel Aviv discotheque in June 2001, Fischer began a 
course of shuttle diplomacy, appealing to Arafat for a swift condem- 
nation of the violence and urging Sharon against retaliation. The 
Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada of 2002, however, led to a significant 
cooling of relations with Israel when on April 9 Chancellor Schréder 
announced the suspension of arms sales, called for the early cre- 
ation ofa Palestinian state, and asked that Israel immediately with- 
draw from recently seized territory. Outspoken criticisms of Israel’s 
role among German political figures, most notably from Jiirgen 
Méllemann, deputy chairman of the Federal Democratic Party, 
further exacerbated tensions with Israel and were only defused by 
Méllemann’s forced resignation. 

After September 11, 2001, Germany’s Middle East policy focused 
on international terrorism. Pledging unconditional political and 
military support for President George W. Bush’s war on terror, 
Schréder made an initial commitment of 3,900 German troops to 
Afghanistan. Less than a year later, however, the German govern- 
mentrefused to commit troops to the U.S.-led coalition against Iraq 
on the grounds that with 10,500 soldiers already serving in foreign 
countries, the Bundeswehr was already spread thin. In addition, the 
Schréder government objected to the absence of a UN mandate 
and the lack ofa clear postvictory plan. This refusal cooled relations 
with Washington but aided Schréder’s bid for reelection in the 
fall of 2002. Nevertheless, since the coalition takeover of Iraq, Ger- 
many has undertaken training programs for Iraqi military, police, 
security, technical, and medical personnel. In addition, Germany’s 
financial contributions include $652,000 for program funding and 
airlift of Iraqi personnel, $155 million to the coalition and UN/ 
World Bank Trust Fund, and $8 million toward Iraqi elections. 
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With Chancellor Angela Merkel’s grand coalition government 
that took office on November 22, 2005, German foreign policy has 
undergone a pronounced shift, particularly by way of strengthened 
ties with Washington and Israel. Soon after her inauguration and 
shortly after the Islamic militant party Hamas won the Palestinian 
parliamentary elections on January 26, 2006, Merkel paid a state 
visit to Israel and met with acting prime minister Ehud Olmert and 
with Abbas, now the Palestinian president. At the time Merkel took 
a tough stand, emphasizing that no negotiation with Hamas should 
occur unless the organization recognized Israel and renounced 
terrorism. She also stated that Iran had “crossed a red line” in its 
nuclear policy and constituted a threat to Israel and all democratic 
countries. Subsequently, Germany supported the EU decision to 
suspend direct aid to the PA on April 10, 2006. 

The 2006 Lebanese War prompted yet another major change in 
Germany’s Middle East policy. On September 13, Merkel announced 
her cabinet’s “historic decision” to send troops to the Middle East 
to enforce a truce between Lebanon and Israel. Continuing sensi- 
tivity about Germany’s role in the Holocaust, however, limited the 
rules of engagement, which stipulated that German forces would 
not be placed in combat that could involve Israeli forces. Conse- 
quently, German naval forces were delegated to patrol the Lebanese 
coastline. As of November 18, 2006, Germany had deployed 1,021 
troops in Lebanon. 

ANNA M. WITTMANN 
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Giddi Pass 

Strategic pass in the west-central Sinai Peninsula located at 30”13’ 
north and 3304’ east. The Giddi (Jiddi) Pass lies approximately 
25 miles east of the Suez Canal near the Little Bitter Lake. The Sinai 
is Egyptian territory. 

The Sinai Peninsula features very rugged terrain. The southern 
portion is quite mountainous, confining most vehicle traffic to the 
coast. In the north, extensive sand dunes that extend in an arc from 
the Gulf of Suez to southwestern Israel also restrict travel. Trans- 
portation routes are somewhat better in Central Sinai, which is 
dominated by the Tih Plateau. The plateau is separated from the 
sand dunes by several limestone massifs including Giddi Mountain 
(Jabal al-Jiddi). This north-south oriented mountain, with peaks 
rising to 2,750 feet, poses a significant obstacle to east-west travel 
to and from the southern Suez Canal. Giddi Pass, which is located 
about 4.5 miles northwest of the highest peak, is one of the few 
routes between the Tih Plateau and the Suez Canal. 

For centuries, people traveling east and west across the central 
Sinai Peninsula typically used the Darb al-Hajj (pilgrimage route) 
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through the Mitla Pass. During the 1956 Suez Crisis and Sinai Cam- 
paign, Israeli forces ignored the Giddi Pass in favor of the Mitla Pass 
to the south and Bir Gifgafah to the north. In the 1960s, however, 
the Egyptian government embarked on a Sinai road-building pro- 
gram that included the construction of a paved road through the 
Giddi Pass. Consequently, it became a strategic objective during 
the 1967 Six-Day War and the 1973 Yom Kippur War. 

On June 8, 1967, the fourth day of the Six-Day War, Israeli 
armored units defeated a force of some 30 Egyptian tanks and 
seized control of the Giddi Pass. By that time, Egyptian forces were 
withdrawing in disarray. Aside from one failed Egyptian counter- 
attack, fighting ended at the Giddi Pass. 

On October 6, 1973, Egyptian and Syria forces launched attacks 
against Israel to initiate the Yom Kippur War. Following a meticu- 
lous plan, Egyptian forces conducted a successful crossing of the 
Suez Canal and overran Israel’s Bar-Lev Line. On October 14, how- 
ever, the Egyptians launched a hastily planned offensive against 
Israeli forces near Giddi Mountain in hopes of diverting Israeli pres- 
sure from Syria. The Egyptian Third Army sent a blocking force 
against Israeli units at the Giddi Pass but made the Mitla Pass its 
primary objective. The Egyptian offensive, one of history’s largest 
tank battles, was a failure, and the Israelis seized the opportunity to 
launch successful counterattacks that continued until the cease-fire 
on October 28, 1973. 





A bus in Giddi Pass in the Sinai, July 3, 1975. (Sa’ar Ya’acov/Israeli Government Press Office) 
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The Giddi Pass figured prominently in subsequent Egyptian- 
Israeli peace negotiations. The January 18, 1974, Sinai] agreement 
involved the withdrawal of Israeli forces from the Suez Canal east 
to a defensive line that included the Giddi Pass. Israeli forces with- 
drew from the Giddi Pass as part of the September 4, 1975, Sinai II 
agreement. That agreement stipulated that electronic sensors as 
well as human monitors would provide Israel with early warning 
of Egyptian military movements in the region. Successful inter- 
national monitoring of the Giddi Pass contributed to the signing 
of an Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty on March 26, 1979. 

CHUCK FAHRER 
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Glubb, Sir John Bagot 
Born: April 16, 1897 
Died: March 17, 1986 


British Army officer and commander of the Arab Legion in Trans- 
jordan (present-day Jordan) during 1939-1956. Born on April 16, 
1897, in Preston, Lancashire, John Glubb was the son of a British 
Army officer. He was educated at Cheltenham College and the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich. In 1915 he entered the army as a 
second lieutenant in the Royal Engineers. 

During World War I, Glubb served with the British Expeditionary 
Force (BEF) on the western front in France and was wounded three 
times, leaving him with a crooked jaw. He continued in British mil- 
itary service after the war and in 1920 was posted to Iraq, where 
he lived among Arab Bedouin and studied their culture. In the pro- 
cess, he gained a strong command of the Arabic language and 
earned the respect and friendship of many Arabs. He also studied 
the political and military strategy of the Turks, especially the rulers 
of the Seljuk dynasty. The knowledge of tactics he acquired, espe- 
cially as it related to mobile partisan groups, proved to be of great 
benefit to his military operations in the Middle East. 

The native police force that Glubb organized in the early 1920s 
played a large part in bringing order to Iraq. In 1926 he was sec- 
onded to Transjordan and became the administrative inspector for 
the Iraqi government. In 1930 he went to Transjordan to become 
second-in-command of the Arab Legion. Organized in 1920, the 
Arab Legion was initially a small police force led by British officer 
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Frederick Peake, a major general in the Jordanian Army and known 
to Jordanians as Peake Pasha. 

As second-in-command of the Arab Legion and a brigadier gen- 
eral in the Jordanian Army, Glubb became a close personal friend 
and trusted political adviser of Jordan’s King Abdullah. Glubb 
organized an effective Bedouin desert patrol consisting of mobile 
detachments based at strategic desert forts and equipped with com- 
munications facilities. Within a few years he had managed to get the 
Bedouin to abandon their habit of raiding neighboring tribes. 

When Peake retired in 1939, Glubb took command of the Arab 
Legion and made it the best-trained military force in the Arab world. 
During World War II he led attacks on pro-German leaders in Iraq 
as well as on the French Vichy regime in control of Lebanon and 
Syria. The Arab Legion’s Mechanized Regiment provided notable 
service alongside British forces in the 1941 overthrow of Iraq’s pro- 
Nazi Rashid Ali al-Gaylani regime. The British continued to subsi- 
dize the Arab Legion. Through World War II most of its officers 
were drawn from serving British officers. 

For the duration of the war, the Arab Legion provided train 
guards for the railways from Damascus to Cairo. By 1945 the Arab 
Legion numbered more than 8,000 men, including 37 British offi- 
cers. At the conclusion of the war the Arab Legion was downsized 
to 4,500 men, however. 

During the 1948-1949 Israeli War of Independence, Lieutenant 
General Glubb commanded the Arab Legion against Israel. Although 
the Arab Legion was the best-equipped and best-trained Arab 
army, it was relatively small compared to the Israeli forces. The 
Israeli government, which had been engaged in secret negotiations 
with King Abdullah, hoped that the Arab Legion would stay out of 
the war completely. Abdullah, however, ultimately decided that 
not joining the other Arab states would render untenable his posi- 
tion in the Arab world. After Israeli independence was declared on 
May 14, 1948, the armies of Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Lebanon, and Jordan 
invaded Israel. Israeli forces eventually prevailed, and Jordan signed 
an armistice with Israel on April 3, 1949. 

On March 2, 1956, Jordan’s King Hussein, bowing to pressure 
from Arab nationalists, dismissed Glubb as commander of the Arab 
Legion, which had then grown to a force of 20,000 men. Although 
Hussein maintained a cordial relationship with Glubb during and 
after his dismissal, the Jordanian king sought to placate Arab nation- 
alists who claimed that he was under British control. 

Returning to Britain, Glubb was knighted. He retired as a British 
Army lieutenant general. In retirement he wrote numerous books, 
including A Soldier with the Arabs (1957), Britain and the Arabs 
(1959), and A Short History of the Arab Peoples (1969). Known as 
Glubb Pasha, he lectured widely on Arab affairs. Glubb died on 
March 17, 1986, in Mayfield, East Sussex. 
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General Sir John Bagot Glubb, British Army officer and commander of the Arab Legion in Transjordan (later Jordan) during 1939-1956, handling his 
Muslim prayer beads (misbaha) in October 1951. (Charles Hewitt/Picture Post/Getty Images) 
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Gog and Magog 

Apocalyptic term appearing in both the Hebrew Bible and the 
Christian New Testament as well as the Koran. Gog and Magog also 
appear in folklore. They are variously identified as supernatural 
beings, national groups, or even lands. 

The first reference to Magog appears in the “Table of Nations” 
in Genesis 10:2, with Magog given as one of the sons of Japheth. The 
first reference to Gog and Magog together is in Ezekiel 38:2-3 where 
Yahweh (God) warns the prophet, “Son of man, set thy face against 
Gog the land of Magog, the chief prince of Meshech and Tubal, and 
prophesy against him. . . . Behold, I come against thee, O Gog, the 
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chief prince of Meshech and Tubal.” The same command is re- 
peated at the beginning of Chapter 39, but there is no clear identi- 
fication of either the ruler or his country. In Chapter 38:5-6, Gog 
is identified as being accompanied in his invasion of Israel by the 
nations of Persia, Ethiopia, Libya, and Gomer and the house of 
Thogorma. 

Because of the sheer number of peoples identified by Ezekiel as 
taking part in the invasion of Israel, some have asserted that Gog is 
simply a generic figure for all of the enemies of Israel and that ref- 
erence to it in the Apocalypse denotes the enemies of the Church. 
The book of Revelation 20:7-8 reads: “And when the thousand 
years are expired, Satan shall be loosed out of his prison, and shall 
go out to deceive the nations that are in the four quarters of the 
earth, Gog and Magog, to gather them to battle: the number of 
whom is as the sand of the sea.” The Koran 21:96-97 makes refer- 
ence to Gog and Magog being “let loose” and that, at that time, “the 
True Promise shall draw near.” 

Scholars have also endeavored to identify Gog historically. One 
possible source is the Lydian king known to the Greeks as Gyges or 
in Assyrian inscriptions as Gu-gu. Others say that Gog and Magog 
are two tribes and refer to the Khazar kingdom in the northern Cau- 
casus or the Mongols. Apparently, Gog may also have been used in 
ancient Israel to identify any northern population. Throughout 
history there have been repeated claims that Gog and Magog rep- 
resent particular peoples, including the Goths. 

The phrase “Gog and Magog” has been used by some extremists 
in the Arab-Israeli conflict to justify the unjustifiable. Some have 
claimed that Ezekiel’s prophecy of the invasion of Israel by a vast 
number of enemies refers to the present conflict in the Middle East 
in which the Islamic nations will all invade Israel, and that this 
great conflict will see the rise of the Antichrist and end with the 
destruction of Israel’s enemies by God Himself. At the outbreak of 
World War II, Avraham Stern, founder of the terrorist group Lehi, 
declared that the war was a struggle between Gog and Magog and 
that this justified increased violent action against the British Man- 
date for Palestine. 
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Golan Heights 

Plateau located on the border between Israel, Lebanon, and Syria. 
Israel captured the Golan Heights from Syria during the 1967 Six- 
Day War and retook it during the 1973 Yom Kippur War. The Golan 
Heights is an area of great strategic importance for Israel, as it dom- 
inates the entire eastern Galilee. Any military force occupying the 
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Golan Heights is well positioned to cut Israel in two. The Golan 
Heights is also within operational striking distance of Damascus, 
the Syrian capital, that lies directly to the northeast. Control of the 
Golan Heights also gives Israeli forces a geographic advantage over 
Hezbollah forces operating in southern Lebanon. 

The Golan Heights forms part of the Holocene volcanic field that 
reaches almost to Damascus. The heights covers an area of some 
775 square miles. To the west are steep rocky cliffs that fall 1,700 
feet to the Jordan River and the Sea of Galilee. To the south is the 
Yarmouk River, to the north lies Lebanon, and to the east is a plain 
known as the Hawran. 

Syria continues to insist on the return of the Golan Heights as a 
precondition for normalizing relations with Israel, and bilateral peace 
talks on the highly volatile issue have thus far been unsuccessful. 
Lebanon claims a small portion of the Golan Heights, known as the 
Shaba Farms, as part ofits territory, a claim that Syria acknowledges. 

Following World War I, the Golan Heights was included in the 
French Mandate for Syria, although in 1924 a small portion of 
the Golan Heights was designated as part of the British Mandate for 
Palestine. When Syria became independent in 1944 it secured con- 
trol of the Golan Heights, which was known within that country as 
the Syrian Heights. A plateau and part of an ancient volcanic field, 
it was strategically important to Syria in part because of its water 
resources, a valuable and often rare commodity in the Middle East. 

During 1944-1967, Syria maintained control of the Golan 
Heights. Following the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), 
Syria used the area as a staging base for attacks against Israeli farm- 
ing settlements. These actions, along with Israel’s retaliatory strikes, 
were in violation of the Israel-Syria Armistice Agreement that 
ended the war. Tensions between the two sides increased, and dur- 
ing the 1967 Six-Day War Israel successfully captured the Golan 
Heights on June 9-10. At the time, approximately 90 percent of 
the population (mostly Druze Syrians and Circassians) fled the area. 
They have not been permitted to return. Israel immediately began 
building Jewish settlements in the area, with the first settlement 
town of Merom established in July 1967. 

Syria refused to make peace with Israel unless the Golan Heights 
was returned, and Israel continued building settlements in the area, 
with 12 towns already established there by 1970. Tensions escalated 
sharply with the surprise attack on Israel by Egypt and Syria that 
began the Yom Kippur War in 1973. Israel found itself having to 
fight on two fronts (the Sinai Peninsula and the Golan Heights) but 
decided to assume the operational defensive against Egypt while 
taking the offensive against the more serious threat to Israel itself 
posed by the Syrians in the north. Despite being severely outnum- 
bered by Syrian armor (170 Israeli tanks faced 1,500 Syrian tanks), 
Israel was able to turn the tide of the war on the northern front on 
October 8. After Israeli forces pushed the Syrians back to the 1967 
border, they continued to drive into Syria proper, reaching to within 
25 miles of Damascus before they halted and shifted priority to the 
southern front against Egypt. 

After the end of the war, more than 1,000 United Nations (UN) 
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The Golan Heights overlooking Kibbutz En Gey, Israel, 1998. (Dave G. Houser/Corbis) 





peacekeeping troops were stationed on the Golan Heights to mon- 
itor the cease-fire. The Golan Heights remained under Israeli military 
administration until 1981, when legislation was passed subjecting 
the area to Israeli law and granting citizenship privileges to people 
living there. Although Israel did not use the word “annexation” in 
the legislation, much of the international community saw the move 
as such. The UN responded with Security Council Resolution 497, 
which held that “the Israeli decision to impose its laws, jurisdiction 
and administration in the occupied Syrian Golan Heights is nulland 
void and without international legal effect.” However, the UN also 
avoided calling the move an annexation. 

Possession of the Golan Heights remains central to the ongoing 
crisis in the Middle East, and Syria has repeatedly refused to nor- 
malize relations with the Jewish state until the Golan Heights is 
returned to Syria. Syria demands a withdrawal of Israel to the 1948 
armistice line, which extends Syrian territory to the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee. Syria claims that its demands are in keeping with UN 
Security Council Resolution 242 and Resolution 338, which call for 
Israel to withdraw from the territories it occupied during the 1967 
war. During the 1999-2000 peace negotiations, Israel proposed 
returning most of the Golan Heights to Syria. However, Syria refused 
the offer on the grounds that this would be less than a complete ful- 
fillment of UN resolutions. 
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Some 38,900 people lived in the Golan Heights in 2005, includ- 
ing approximately 19,300 Druze, 16,500 Jews (in 34 settlements), 
and 2,100 Muslims. Israel maintains that the Golan Heights is a 
strategically important buffer between Israel and Syria and that it 
is essential for Israeli security. The Israeli government has refused 
to enter into direct peace negotiations with Syria (previous talks 
were brokered by the United States) unless Syria agrees to end Hez- 
bollah attacks launched against Israel from Lebanon. 
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Goldmann, Nahum 
Born: July 10, 1895 
Died: August 29, 1982 


Prominent Zionist leader and president of both the World Jewish 
Congress and World Zionist Organization. Born on July 10, 1895, 
in Vishnovo, Lithuania, then part of the Russian Empire, Nahum 
Goldmann immigrated with his parents to Germany in 1900 and 
grew up in Frankfurt-am-Main. He studied history, law, and phi- 
losophy at the Universities of Marburg, Heidelberg, and Berlin. 

During World War I Goldmann headed the Jewish Division of 
the German Foreign Ministry. A Zionist from an early age, he joined 
with others ina vain attempt to enlist the support of Kaiser Wilhelm 
II for the establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine. Returning to 
Heidelberg after the war, Goldmann earned his doctorate in law in 
1920. In 1919 he published a pamphlet, The Three Demands of the 
Jewish People, in which he spelled out the three demands as the right 
of Jews to Palestine, minority rights for Jews in the Diaspora, and 
civil equality for Jews. 

During the 1920s Goldmann was involved in publishing a Jewish 
periodical and a German Jewish encyclopedia. Although the latter 
project was cut short by the rise to power of the Nazis in Germany, 
in the 1960s Goldmann was a key figure behind the English-lan- 
guage Encyclopedia Judaica. During the period of the British Man- 
date for Palestine, he was a staunch advocate for its partition into 
Jewish and Arab states. 

Stripped of his citizenship and forced to leave Germany in 1935, 
he went first to Honduras and then to New York, where he was active 
in Zionist causes and became the representative of the Jewish 
Agency in New York for several years before going to Geneva to help 
assist in the escape of Jews from Nazi-controlled territory. He re- 
peatedly pointed out the vital importance of the Jewish Diaspora to 
the Zionist cause, and in 1936 he helped organize the World Jewish 
Congress. The first chairman of its executive board, he then was its 
president in 1933 and held that post for many years. Between 1935 
and 1939 he was the political representative of the World Zionist 
Organization (WZO) to the League of Nations in Geneva, where he 
busied himself with refugee issues. At the World Zionist Congress 
of 1937, he advocated the partition of Palestine and creation of a 
Jewish state. 

Following World War II, Goldmann promoted the creation of a 
Jewish state in Palestine and actively negotiated toward that end with 
both the British and U.S. governments. Buthe also feared, correctly, 
that this would lead to a war between Jews and Arabs. He was sub- 
sequently a key figure in the negotiations with the West German gov- 
ernment that led in 1952 to an agreement regarding reparations for 
the Holocaust, and he helped conclude a similar agreement in 1954 
with Austria. He was also active in a variety of other causes, includ- 
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Dr. Nahum Goldmann, Zionist leader and president of both the World 
Jewish Congress and the World Zionist Organization (WZO), December 
27, 1960. (Moshe Pridan/Israeli Government Press Office) 





ing the plight of Jews in the Soviet Union, Jewish education, and 
Jewish culture. Strongly opposed to Jewish assimilation, he sought 
to create strong institutions among Jews in the Diaspora. Although 
he became an Israeli citizen in 1962, he never became a permanent 
resident, dividing his time between Israel and Switzerland. 

Goldmann subsequently criticized Israel for what he believed 
was its excessive reliance on military force, and he was also sharply 
critical of what he thought to be lack of generosity on the part of 
Israel’s leaders toward the Arab states following the 1967 Six-Day 
War. He tried but failed in efforts to talk with Egyptian president 
Gamal Abdel Nasser in 1970, while many Israelis regarded Gold- 
mann’s effort to meet with Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) chairman Yasser Arafat in 1974 as nothing less than treason. 
Goldmann warned the Israeli government unsuccessfully against 
intervention in Lebanon in 1982, claiming that it would reignite 
anti-Semitism and anti-Israeli sentiment. He wanted Israel to be a 
moral beacon for the rest of the world and a neutral state like 
Switzerland, with its existence and borders recognized by its neigh- 
bors and perhaps guaranteed bya small international peacekeeping 
presence. 
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Goldmann died in Bad Reichenhall, Germany, on August 29, 
1982. His body was returned to Israel for burial. 
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Gonen, Shmuel 
Born: 1930 
Died: September 30, 1991 


Israeli general. Shmuel Gonen was born in Lithuania sometime in 
1930. At the age of 3, he moved with his family to Palestine. There 
at age 14 he joined the Haganah underground Jewish self-defense 
organization. In 1948 during the Israeli War for Independence, 
he was wounded on five separate occasions in the battles for 
Jerusalem. 

Gonen then became part of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF). Dur- 
ing the 1956 Sinai Campaign in the Suez Crisis he commanded a 
tank company with the rank of major. Following that conflict Israel 
acquired British Centurion tanks, and Gonen commanded the first 
IDF tank battalion to be equipped with this main battle tank (MBT). 
To do this, he had to accept a temporary reduction in rank. As a 
commander, he was generally unpopular with his men and was seen 
as something of a martinet. 

In 1966 Gonen, now a colonel, commanded the 7th Armored 
Brigade. In the Six-Day War in 1967, he led his unit from Rafah to 
the Suez Canal. In 1968 he led an attack on the headquarters of 
Yasser Arafat in Lebanon, but the raid failed to inflict significant 
losses on the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). 

In 1973 Gonen replaced Ariel Sharon as commander of the South- 
ern Command, gaining the rank of major general. Despite recog- 
nizing the need to improve Israeli defensive positions along the 
Suez Canal, Gonen was unable to complete the upgrades in time to 
meet the Egyptian attack that began the Yom Kippur War in Octo- 
ber 1973. He was forced to react to the initial Egyptian attacks and 
then launched a counterattack that proved unsuccessful. He was 
relieved of his command on October 10, 1973, by Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Chaim Bar-Lev. Gonen’s dismissal was more about the unpre- 
paredness of IDF troops than about the failed counteroffensive. 

Gonen’s decisions came in for heavy criticism in the initial 
reports of the Agranat Commission’s inquiry into the level of pre- 
paredness of Israeli forces prior to the Egyptian attack. Although 
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at first Gonen was removed from all command, late in 1973 he was 
given an appointment on the General Staff. 

Gonen resigned from the IDF in 1974 to pursue a variety of 
business ventures in the Central African Republic. He died there 
on September 30, 1991. Shortly after his death, Israeli author Hillel 
Mittelpunkt wrote a play about his life titled Gorodish. 
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Great Britain, Middle East Policy 


See United Kingdom, Middle East Policy 





Great Palestinian Rebellion 
See Arab Revolt of 1936-1939 





Green Line 

The border of Israel prior to the June 1967 Six-Day War delineated 
as a result of the truce agreements that followed the 1948-1949 
Israeli War of Independence. The Green Line, so-named because it 
was drawn with green marker on the maps at the time, designated 
the area under Jewish control in Palestine. 

The Green Line encompassed about 78 percent of Palestinian 
territory in 1947 before the Israeli War of Independence. Although 
it delineated a military boundary only, in effect the Green Line 
actually defined the de facto state borders between Israeland Egypt, 
Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon. The sole exception was the munici- 
pality of Jerusalem. Israel claimed as sovereign territory the parts 
of the city administered by Jordan until 1967. 

Drawing of the Green Line was based almost exclusively on 
military considerations. As such, it wreaked havoc on a number of 
communities, dividing towns and villages and separating farmers 
from their fields. Jerusalem was especially impacted, being divided 
into West and East Jerusalem. The Jordanian city of Qalqilyah became 
virtually an enclave within Israel, while Kibbutz Ramat Rachel was 
left almost entirely outside of Israeli territory. 

During the Six-Day War, Israel occupied sizable territories 
beyond the Green Line inhabited by perhaps 3 million Palestini- 
ans, including many displaced by the 1948-1949 war. The Green 
Line remains the administrative border for the West Bank territory 
acquired in the Six-Day War, with the exception of East Jerusalem, 
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which was annexed by Israel. In 1981 the Israeli government extended 
Israeli law to the Golan Heights, which had been taken from Syria 
in the 1967 war. 
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Griin, David 


See Ben-Gurion, David 





Gulf War 
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Gur, Mordechai 
Born: May 6, 1930 
Died: July 16, 1995 


Israeli Army general and chief of staff of the Israel Defense Forces 
(IDF) during 1974-1978. Mordechai (Motta) Gur was born in Jeru- 
salem on May 6, 1930. He joined the Haganah as a youth in April 
1948 and fought in the 1948-1949 Israeli War for Independence. 
During 1951-1954 he attended Hebrew University in Tel Aviv, where 
he majored in Middle Eastern studies. 

Gur then joined the newly formed IDF and served in its elite 
Parachute Brigade. By the 1950s he was a company commander 
under Colonel Ariel Sharon. In 1955 Gur was wounded in a coun- 
terterrorist raid in Khan Yunis. He played an important role in the 
1956 Sinai Campaign, leading the reconnaissance in force into 
the Egyptian-held Mitla Pass. His troops walked into an ambush 
but were able to hold out until they were reinforced. Casualties were 
heavy, however. 

From 1959 to 1960 Gur studied at the Ecole Militaire in Paris. In 
1961 Gur, nowa colonel, received command of the Golani Brigade. 
In 1965 he headed the Operations Division of the General Staff and 
later had charge of the IDF Commander’s School. 

In 1966 Gur received command of the 55th Parachute Brigade. 
He led this formation in the Six-Day War the next year. At the start 
of the campaign his troops were in reserve, but they were soon com- 
mitted to the attack on Jerusalem. In some of the hardest fighting 
in the war, much of it hand-to-hand with the Jordanians, Gur per- 
sonally led the attack on the Lions’ Gate. His men were the first 
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Lieutenant General Mordechai Gur, chief of staff of the Israel Defense 
Forces (1974-1978), in April 1974. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





troops to reach the Western Wall and the Temple Mount. His signal 
to headquarters—“The Temple Mountis in our hands. Repeat. The 
Temple Mount is ours.” —was the most memorable communica- 
tion of the war. 

Promoted to brigadier general in 1968, Gur then commanded 
IDF units in the Gaza Strip and the Sinai. In 1970 he commanded 
the northern front, where he waged a campaign against the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO), which was launching attacks 
against Israel from Syria. 

During 1972-1973 Gur was the Israeli military attaché in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Following the Yom Kippur War in 1973, he returned 
to Israel to command the northern front. In April 1974 he was pro- 
moted to lieutenant general and succeeded Lieutenant General 
David Elazar as chief of staff of the IDF. In this post, Gur authorized 
the raid on Entebbe to release Israeli hostages as well as Operation 
LITANI, 

Retiring from the IDF in 1978, Gur studied at the Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Business, and the next year he became general 
manager of the Kur Mechanica Company. During 1981-1982 he 
served in the Knesset (Israeli parliament). Reelected to the Knesset 
in 1984, during 1984-1986 he was minister of health. From 1986 to 
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1988 he was chairman of the board of Solel Boneh Construction 
Company and also became a member of the Knesset Foreign Affairs 
and Defense Committee. Reelected to the Knesset in 1988, he became 
minister without portfolio. Reelected to the Knesset again in 1992, 
he was appointed deputy minister of defense. Diagnosed with ter- 
minal cancer, Gur committed suicide on July 16, 1995, at his home 
in Tel Aviv. 
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Ha-Avara 
Start Date: August 25, 1933 
End Date: September 1939 


A transfer agreement established jointly by the German Third Reich 
and the World Zionist Organization (WZO) on August 25, 1933, to 
allow German Jews to take some of their wealth with them when 
they emigrated for Palestine during the 1930s. Ironically, the great- 
est support for National Socialist ideas regarding the separation of 
races came from Zionists. Although the arrangement worked to the 
financial disadvantage of German Jews, it did allow them to escape 
with their lives and at least part of their wealth before World War II 
halted the operation and the Holocaust began. 

The National Socialists came to power in Germany in 1933 
determined to solve the so-called Jewish question. Nazi leader and 
new German chancellor Adolf Hitler believed that Jews differed 
from Christians not because of their religion but because they were 
a completely separate race. In contrast, most German Jews believed 
that Jews could be assimilated into German society. A minority of 
German Jews who were Zionists held similar opinions as the Nazis 
in that they believed Jews should not try to be assimilated into a 
larger society but should establish their own homeland. These 
Zionists believed that they could work with the Nazis to achieve 
their goal of creating a Jewish homeland. Representatives worked 
with members of the Nazi Party on ways to convince other Jews that 
they were Jews and not German citizens. During the 1930s, Zionist 
organizations received preferential treatment from Nazi leaders 
who hoped to create a Jewish identity among German Jews. Sepa- 
rate Jewish organizations were created, and the Zionist flag, the Star 
of David ona blue background, was allowed to be displayed by these 
groups. 
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Many Nazis and Zionists were in agreement that the best solu- 
tion to the problem was for the Jews to leave Germany and settle in 
another country. Palestine was a natural choice, because Zionist 
settlements had already been created there and because Jews had 
emotional and spiritual connections to the land. To encourage 
emigration for Palestine, Germany allowed Zionists to establish 
training camps throughout the country. Potential settlers were ori- 
ented to the conditions in Palestine and trained in the work they 
would be asked to do there. Jewish emigration for Palestine was 
limited, however, because Palestine was under British control. Only 
a small quota of new settlers was allowed unless they could meet the 
capitalist qualification of proving that they had $5,000 in wealth. An 
unlimited number of those certified as capitalists could relocate to 
Palestine. 

The shared goals of Zionists and Nazis led to the Ha-Avara, or 
Transfer Agreement. Shortly after the Nazis assumed power in Ger- 
many, most Jewish organizations around the world declared an 
embargo on German trade. As a result, the new government insti- 
tuted strict currency laws to prevent the loss of capital to other 
countries. 

Negotiations were held throughout the summer of 1933 between 
Chaim Arlosoroff, political secretary of the Jewish Agency, and Nazi 
officials. The Jewish Agency represented the WZO in Palestine. On 
August 25, 1933, the two groups signed an agreement establishing 
the Ha-Avara to promote Jewish emigration and to get around cur- 
rency restrictions. 

The terms of the agreement were relatively simple. Each Jew who 
decided to emigrate for Palestine deposited money into an account 
in Germany. The money was used to purchase German-made agri- 
cultural supplies including tools, building materials, pumps, and 
fertilizer. The supplies were then transported to Palestine, where 
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A German passport from 1939 with authorization to travel to Palestine. When World War II began in September 19339, all Jewish emigration under the Ha- 


Avara agreement was abruptly halted. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





the Ha-Avara Company in Tel Aviv would sell them to Jewish set- 
tlers. The emigrant would receive the funds from the sale of goods 
that equaled the amount he deposited into the German account. 
Because of varying exchange rates and fees charged by the Ger- 
mans, the emigrants lost about 30 percent of their funds in the 
transfer. A later addition set up a barter system whereby agricul- 
tural products from Palestine, such as oranges, were exchanged for 
goods manufactured in Germany. Other arrangements permitted 
Jewish leaders to pool funds so that emigrants could meet the 
$5,000 capitalist qualification. The German government organized 
a separate company called Intria to raise funds in other countries 
that could then be donated to Jewish organizations in Palestine. 

Jewish organizations immediately debated whether the Ha-Avara 
was a proper action to undertake. It helped to undermine the 
embargo against the Nazis, but it allowed German Jews to escape 
from Nazi persecution. The 1933 Zionist Congress in Prague re- 
luctantly approved the agreement after being assured by those 
involved that it would not help the Nazis. 

Two years later, in 1935, the Zionist Congress meeting in 
Switzerland approved the Ha-Avara by a wide margin. In 1936 the 
Jewish Agency took direct control over the Ha-Avara. By 1937, 
members of the German government believed that the Ha-Avara 
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was harming German standing and trade with Arabs. Hitler 
himself reviewed the agreement before giving his approval to its 
continuance. Other countries, including Poland and Czechoslova- 
kia, signed similar agreements so that their population could emi- 
grate for Palestine. The Ha-Avara agreement remained in effect 
until war broke out in September 1939, making further emigration 
impossible. 
The Ha-Avara made it possible for 60,000 German Jews, nearly 
10 percent of that population, to emigrate for Palestine between 
1933 and 1939. A further 10,000 were ready to leave in September 
1939 when World War II began. These settlers brought much tech- 
nical and financial knowledge to the Jewish population in Palestine. 
They also transferred considerable capital to Palestine. An esti- 
mated $100 million worth of goods flowed into Palestine between 
1933 and 1939 because of the Ha-Avara. Ironically, Germany was 
the largest exporter of goods and capital to Palestine during the 
1930s. Much of the infrastructure and industry that existed in 1948 
was a result of Ha-Avara transfers, and the possibility of a Jewish 
state was indirectly tied to the Ha-Avara. 
Tim J. WaTTS 
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Habash, George 
Born: August 2, 1926 
Died: January 26, 2008 


Militant Palestinian politician and cofounder of the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP). George (Jurj) Habash, some- 
times known as al-Hakim (the doctor, or the sage) was born on 
August 2, 1926, in Lydda (Lod), Palestine, now Israel. Born into a 
family of Greek Orthodox merchants, he graduated with a degree in 
pediatric medicine from the American University in Beirut in 1951. 
In 1948 his family had been forcibly expelled from their home by 
Israeli forces, an incident that he never forgot. While a student, 
Habash, along with Hani al-Hindi, a Syrian, worked with a group of 
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Egyptian terrorists aiming at Western targets in Damascus and 
Beirut. The group was caught when they were plotting to kill the 
Syrian president. Habash and al-Hindi returned to the university, 
intending to give up terrorism for mass struggle. They created 
a secret nationalist organization, the Arab Nationalist Movement 
(ANM), out of a campus committee. By 1951 the ANM moved off 
campus into activities in the Palestinian refugee camps in Lebanon. 
By 1953 the organization spread to Jordan. In 1954 the group pro- 
tested against the Baghdad Pact on campus, anda student was killed 
in a confrontation with police. The students were expelled but were 
welcomed to Cairo University by order of President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. The ANM cooperated with the Egyptian government until 
1967 and developed its branches in different countries. Nayef Hawat- 
meh, who formed the DFLP (Democratic Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine), also emerged from a younger cohort of ANM activists. 
In 1957 he was accused of having been involved in a Palestinian- 
inspired plot to seize control of the Jordanian government. Forced 
into hiding after Jordan’s King Hussein cracked down on political 
opposition and invoked martial law, Habash fled to Syria in 1958. 
Three years later when Syria pulled out of the United Arab Republic 
and the nation was returned to Baath rule, he went to Beirut. 

In 1964 Habash organized the Palestinians within the Palestin- 
ian branch of the ANM into the National Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (NFLP). The NFLP contained a military wing, the Shabab 





George Habash, military leader of the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), shown here in Amman, Jordan, June 12, 1972. (Genevieve 
Chauvel/Corbis Sygma) 
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al-Tha’r, that conducted a raid against Israel over the border in the 
same year. 

The Arab states’ stinging loss in the June 1967 Six-Day War led 
Habash, like many Palestinians, to a fundamental reassessment of 
the philosophy undergirding the Palestinian struggle. Habash called 
for a unity appeal to other militant organizations, and the NFLP 
joined up with two other groups, the Palestine Liberation Front 
(Jabhat al-Tahrir al-Filastiniyya) and Heroes of the Return (Abtal 
al-Awda), to form the PFLP whose first statement promised revo- 
lutionary violence. 

The PFLP took a harsh, uncompromising stance against Israel 
and those nations that aided it and had little use for conservative 
Arab regimes in the Middle East. At first, the PFLP argued with 
Fatah over the exclusivity of the PLO. Then Khalil al-Wazir of Fatah 
and Habash worked out a program to unify their activities. This 
agreement was disavowed after the Battle of Karameh in Jordan 
because the PFLP withdrew its fighters there. 

Ideological friction after 1967 related to that defeat also divided 
the PFLP from within. Some members, led by Hawatmeh and 
Muhsin Ibrahim who had earlier idealized Nasser, criticized Nasser’s 
government and ideology in radical socialist language, stating that 
its failures were due to its petit-bourgeois origins. Nasser cut offaid 
to the organization, although by then Habash was in jail in Syria fol- 
lowing the PFLP’s sabotage of the Trans-Arabia pipeline. Ahmad 
Jibril seceded from the main group into his PFLP General Com- 
mand. Habash escaped from prison in 1968, but then the Hawat- 
meh group within the PFLP seceded from it. Habash became the 
group’s secretary-general in 1969, and the group hoped to transfer 
its movement into a movement similar to Fidel Castro’s and attract 
the working class. In the 1970s the General Union of Palestinian 
Workers (GUPW) was headquartered in Damascus, where the for- 
mer ANM became the main force of the PFLP and of the GUPW. 

By the early 1970s, the PFLP had become a well-recognized spon- 
sor of international terrorism, including a series of airline hijack- 
ings. By 1972, however, Habash announced that he was against 
further hijackings. The PFLP continued to have friction with other 
Palestinian groups, and after the 1973 war this resulted in the res- 
ignation of the PFLP from the PLO Executive Committee to “avoid 
historical deviation.” The PFLP and other groups formed the Rejec- 
tion Front in that year in a meeting in Baghdad, Iraq. In 1975 the 
Rejection Front supporters were ambushed on a bus leaving a rally 
in West Beirut in the Ain al-Rummanah district. Twenty-seven of 
the passengers were killed, and that event marked the start of the 
civil war in Lebanon. 

In 1980 Habash suffered a debilitating stroke. His influence 
within the PFLP predictably fell, and he relocated to Damascus, 
Syria, where he eventually worked with President Hafez al-Assad’s 
protégés to oppose Yasser Arafat’s seeming accommodation with 
moderate Palestinian forces. In 1992, in failing health, Habash 
returned to Amman, Jordan. Habash and the PFLP vociferously 
protested the 1993 Oslo Accords, accusing Arafat and the PLO of 
catering to pro-Zionist sentiments. Habash, like the Islamic Jihad, 
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opposed the PLO’s tentative moves toward peace. He soon discov- 
ered, however, that his vehement anti-Arafat position had yielded 
no tangible results. As such, Habash then sought an awkward accom- 
modation with Fatah, but by then the PFLP was losing ground, and 
its support among Palestinians was slackening. By the mid-1990s, 
it was evident that certain previous strongholds for the PFLP, such 
as Qalqilyah, had turned toward the Islamist parties, and the well- 
funded Fatah faction opposed the PFLP in other areas. 

In 2000 Habash resigned as secretary-general of the PFLP because 
of poor health. He is nevertheless well respected by many Palestini- 
ans for his revolutionary fervor and dogged dedication to the Pales- 
tinian cause. Many outsiders, however, point to the PFLP’s 
sponsorship of terrorism and accuse the intellectual Habash of 
being little more than a left-wing thug. In the 2006 Palestinian elec- 
tions, the PLFP received less than 5 percent of the vote, mirroring 
the eclipsing fortunes of the organization. George Habash died in 
Amman, Jordan, on January 26, 2008. 

Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. AND SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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Habib, Philip 
Born: February 25, 1920 
Died: May 25, 1992 


Noted U.S. diplomat, perhaps best known for his work in brokering 
a tenuous—and short-lived—peace in Lebanon in the early 1980s. 
Born in Brooklyn, New York, on February 25, 1920, to a Lebanese 
Meronite Christian family, Philip Habib grew up ina Jewish neigh- 
borhood. In his formative years he straddled cultural barriers. For 
a short while he worked as a shipping clerk in New York before 
enrolling ina forestry program at the University of Idaho. He earned 
his degree in 1942 and immediately joined the U.S. Army, where he 
served until his discharge as a captain in 1946. 

Upon his return to civilian life, Habib enrolled at the University 
of California at Berkeley, where he studied agricultural economics. 
He earned his PhD there in 1952. In the meantime, in 1949 he joined 
the U.S. Foreign Service. He began a long and highly distinguished 
career with the U.S. State Department that included service in 
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U.S. special envoy Philip Habib (right foreground) meets with French, 
Italian, and U.S. ambassadors to greet the first U.S. marines to land as 
part of a multinational peacekeeping force in Lebanon in December 1982. 
(U.S. Department of Defense) 





Canada, New Zealand, South Korea, Saigon, South Vietnam, and 
various other State Department posts. In 1968 he began serving on 
the U.S. delegation to the Vietnam Peace Talks. 

Habib became the U.S. ambassador to South Korea in 1971, a 
post he held until 1974. During 1974-1976 he was assistant secretary 
of state for East Asian and Pacific affairs, and during 1976-1978 he 
served as undersecretary of state for political affairs. Following a 
heart attack, he retired from public service in 1978. 

Just a year later, in 1979, Habib came out of retirement to serve 
as a special adviser to President Jimmy Carter on Middle East affairs. 
In the spring of 1981, newly elected president Ronald Reagan tapped 
Habib to serve as U.S. special envoy to the Middle East. Widely 
known for his tough but scrupulously fair negotiating prowess, 
Habib received the assignment of brokering a peace arrangement 
in the ongoing civil war in Lebanon. 

During a series of tortuous negotiations and endless bouts of 
shuttle diplomacy, Habib managed to broker a cease-fire in Lebanon 
and resolved the mounting crisis over control of West Beirut. His 
efforts not only brought some semblance of order to Lebanon— 
albeit temporarily—but also served as a building block for the 
ongoing Arab-Israeli peace process. In September 1982 the Reagan 
administration awarded Habib with the Presidential Medal of Free- 
dom for his diplomatic service. In 1986 Habib once again became a 
special envoy, this time to Central America. His task was to resolve 
the continuing conflict in Nicaragua. Realizing, perhaps, that U.S. 
policies in the region were a significant impediment to lasting peace 
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there, he resigned his post after just five months on the job. Habib 
died suddenly on May 25, 1992, while on vacation in Puligny- 
Montrachet, France. 

Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Hadassah 

Jewish advocacy and public service organization for women, the full 
name of which is the Women’s Zionist Organization of America, 
Inc. A volunteer organization since its founding in New York City 
in 1912, the group uses the name Hadassah (meaning Esther in 
Hebrew). Esther was a Persian Jew and heroine whose story is told 
in the Old Testament book of Esther. Hadassah was founded by 
Henrietta Szold, a Jewish scholar and activist who sought to pro- 
mote and integrate Judaism, Zionism, and American civic ideals in 
the form ofa public service organization. 

From the very beginning, Szold made health care a central part 
of Hadassah’s mission. The group began its medical activities 
administering to Jews living in the British Mandate for Palestine, 
but over the decades it has greatly expanded its scope so that by the 
21st century it has medical teams and facilities on five continents 
and administers to people of all races, religions, and ethnicities. In 
addition to its commitment to health care, Hadassah’s overall mis- 
sion is to promote Judaic unity, promote and protect the Israeli 
homeland, enhance the quality of life for U.S. Jews through youth 
programs and educational opportunities, and facilitate personal 
growth and enrichment for all of its members. 

Perhaps the largest Zionist organization in the world, Hadassah 
currently has a paid membership of more than 300,000. Its head- 
quarters are in New York City, although the group maintains a sig- 
nificant presence in Washington, D.C., for lobbying purposes with 
its Action Office. Hadassah has chapters and offices in all 50 states 
as well as Puerto Rico. Hadassah International, the global arm of 
the association, oversees the Hadassah Medical Organization, which 
is active in many areas of the world and, as Hadassah’s mission 
statement claims, serves as a bridge to nations through medicine. 

In 1912, Szold and Hadassah’s charter members sought to foster 
Jewish institutions in Palestine and promote and spread the Zionist 
platform in America. In its early years, Hadassah was an allied group 
of the Federation of American Zionists. In the 1920s and 1930s, the 
group worked diligently to encourage the creation of a Jewish home- 
land in Palestine and shield as many Jews as possible from anti- 
Semitism and oppression in Europe, especially in Nazi Germany. 

As early as 1913, Hadassah began dispatching medical workers 
to Palestine. That year the organization sent two American nurses 
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The opening ceremony of the Hadassah Medical Center on Mount Scopus 
in Jerusalem on May 9, 1939. Among the guests is Hadassah founder 
Henrietta Szold (third from left). (Zoltan Kluger/Israeli Government 
Press Office) 





to set up a small clinic there. Before long, the contingent included 
several dozen physicians, nurses, and dentists. Small clinics sprang 
up throughout Palestine that served both Jews and Arabs. In addi- 
tion, Hadassah built day care centers, playgrounds, and other such 
facilities, which the organization would turn over to local officials 
as soon as they were able to support and administer them on their 
own. In 1939 Hadassah built its first comprehensive hospital, which 
is still in operation today, on Mount Scopus in Jerusalem. From 
1948 to 1967, however, this facility was closed as a result of the 
ongoing Arab-Israeli conflict. In 1961, Hadassah opened a second 
major medical center, affiliated with the Hebrew University, in En 
Karem. This too is still operational today. Over the years, Hadassah 
has established and funded hundreds of fellowships and advanced 
medical training programs to school Hadassah physicians in the 
United States and Western Europe. 
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When many parts of Africa and Southern Asia became inde- 
pendent in the early and mid-1960s, Hadassah decided to expand 
its outreach programs and medical care to these fledgling nations. 
As such, by 1970 Hadassah’s physicians, nurses, dentists, and other 
personnel were laboring in places such as Sierra Leone, Ethiopia, 
Liberia, and Tanzania. 

Education is also part of Hadassah’s public service commitment. 
In 1942 it set up its first vocational education program in Palestine. 
From there the effort expanded, including many parts of Palestine 
and encompassing Arab as well as Jewish students. In keeping with 
its commitment to youth activities, Hadassah has resettled and 
educated many thousands of young Jews from some 80 nations in 
Israel. It has accomplished its Youth Aliya programs with the help 
of the Jewish Agency for Israel. In the United States, Hadassah offers 
a plethora of educational, self-enrichment, and continuing educa- 
tion programs for its members. In addition, the American Affairs 
Program of Hadassah educates its membership on a wide array of 
issues—political, social, and economic—to help them understand 
and defend their rights as citizens of a free democracy. 

In 2005 the Hadassah Medical Organization was recognized for 
its contributions with a nomination for the Nobel Peace Prize. Among 
other things, the nomination cited the organization’s equal treat- 
ment ofall patients, its commitment to maintaining a dedicated and 
cooperative staff comprised of people from all faiths, and its con- 
tinuing commitment to attaining a sustainable peace, even through 
the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Haganah 

Haganah, Hebrew for “defense,” was a Jewish underground self- 
defense and military organization during 1920-1948 that succeeded 
the Guild of Watchman (Hashomer) and was the precursor of the 
Israel Defense Forces (IDF). Hashomer was a small group of no 
more than 100 Jewish immigrants who began guarding Jewish set- 
tlements and kibbutzim in 1909. Haganah was organized to protect 
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Haganah soldiers in training, preparing for the battle for Jerusalem, January 6, 1948. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





the Jewish community (Yishuv) following the Arab riots of 1920 and 
1921. 

After the demise of the Ottoman Empire in World War I, the 
League of Nations granted Britain temporary mandatory control of 
Palestine on July 24, 1922, to act on behalf of both the Jewish and 
non-Jewish populations. Although the British mandatory govern- 
ment (1922-1948) did not recognize Haganah, it did provide suf- 
ficient stability and security for the kibbutzim and the Yishuv to 
flourish. Nonetheless, the need for Jewish self-defense persisted 
and grew, as did Haganah. 

During 1920-1929 Haganah was composed of localized and 
poorly armed units of Jewish farmers who took turns guarding one 
another’s farms and kibbutzim. Haganah’s structure and role 
changed radically after the Arab riots and ethnic cleansings of 1929. 
Haganah began to organize the rural and urban Jewish adult and 
youth populations throughout Palestine into a much larger, better- 
equipped, and better-trained but still primarily self-defense force. 
Although Haganah was able to acquire some foreign weapons, the 
British mandatory government’s effective blockade of weapons to 
the Jews led Haganah to construct weapons fabrication workshops 
for ammunition, some small arms, and grenades. 

Even as the British mandatory government slowly shifted its 
support to the Arab population of Palestine, the leadership of the 
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Jewish Agency for Palestine continued to attempt to work closely 
with them to promote the interests of the Jewish population in 
Palestine. Haganah supported this position through its self-defense 
and military strategy of havlaga (self-restraint), but not all of 
Haganah’s members agreed with a restrained response to what they 
perceived as the British mandatory government’s pro-Arab bias. 
This political and policy disagreement and Haganah’s prevailing 
socialist ideology led in 1931 to the formation of a minority splinter 
group headed by Avraham Tehomi known as Irgun Tsvai Leumi 
(National Military Organization). Irgun advocated harsh retalia- 
tion for Arab attacks and an active military campaign to end British 
mandatory governance of Palestine. 

By 1936, the year that the Palestinian revolt known as the Great 
Uprising or Arab Revolt (1936-1939) began, Haganah had grown 
to 10,000 mobilized men and 40,000 reservists. Although the British 
mandatory government still failed to recognize Haganah, the strategy 
ofhavlaga seemed to bear fruit when the British Security Forces (BSF) 
cooperated in the establishment of the Jewish Settlement Police, Jew- 
ish Auxiliary Forces, and Special Night Squads as Jewish civilian mili- 
tia. Additionally, the BSF and Haganah worked together to suppress 
the Arab Revolt and to protect British as well as Jewish interests. 

Despite these perceived gains, in 1937 Haganah again split into 
right-wing and left-wing factions. The right-wing faction joined 
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Irgun, and some of the members of Irgun, including Tehomi, re- 
joined Haganah. Irgun had been nothing more than a small and 
ineffective irritant until this transition changed Irgun into an effec- 
tive guerrilla force branded as terrorists by the British and some in 
Haganah. 

The Great Uprising matured Haganah and taught it many les- 
sons. Haganah improved its underground arms production capa- 
bility, increased the acquisition of light arms from Europe, and 
established centralized arms depots and 50 strategically placed 
kibbutzim. Haganah also enhanced the training of its soldiers and 
officer corps and expanded its clandestine training of the general 
population. 

The British White Paper of 1939 openly shifted British support 
away from the Jews to the Arabs. Jewish immigration, settlement, 
and land purchases in Palestine were severely restricted, and the 
British effectively retreated from any support for an independent 
Jewish homeland. This attempt on the threshold of World War II to 
appease the Arab world following the Great Uprising failed. Even 
with this betrayal, David Ben-Gurion asserted that the Zionists 
should stand against the change in policy while supporting the 
British during World War II. Haganah responded by organizing 
demonstrations against the British and by further facilitating illegal 
immigration through bases in Turkey and Switzerland under the 
auspices of Aliya Bet, the Organization for Illegal Immigration, cre- 
ated in 1938. Irgun’s response was to begin bombing British instal- 
lations and attacking British interests. 

As World War II progressed, on May 19, 1941, Haganah created 
the Palmach to train young people in leadership and military skills 
and to help defend Palestine if the Germans invaded. The Palmach 
cooperated with the British during 1941-1943, fought behind the 
lines in Vichy-dominated Lebanon and Syria, worked with Irgun 
during 1945-1946 against British mandatory rule, and helped facil- 
itate illegal Jewish immigration during 1946-1947 prior to being 
folded in 1948 into the IDF. 

Fearing that the Germans would overrun all of North Africa, 
Britain negotiated a reciprocal support agreement with Haganah that 
provided intelligence and even commando assistance. The British 
retreated from the agreement following their victory at El Alamein 
(al-Alamayn) in November 1942, although in 1943 they did form 
the Jewish Brigade and deployed its 5,000 men in Italy in September 
1944 before disbanding it in 1946. Although Palestinian Jews were 
not allowed to enlist in the British Army until 1940, more than 
30,000 served in various units of the army during the war. 

Haganah focused its operations after the war on the British 
mandatory government, attacking rail lines, bridges, and deporta- 
tion ships and even freeing immigrants from the Atlit internment 
camp. Haganah also worked on preparations for partition. These 
clashes grewas Haganah facilitated illegal immigration from Jewish 
displaced person camps in Europe and secured its anticipated par- 
titioned borders. Immediately after partition in 1947, Haganah 
concentrated on defending the Yishuv against attacks by Palestin- 
ian Arabs and the neighboring Arab states. 
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Haganah took the offensive in the Israeli War of Independence 
in April 1948. Haganah and Irgun took Tiberias, Haifa, and the Arab 
cities of Acre and Jaffa. In Operation NACHSHON they went on to open 
aroad to West Jerusalem. On May 28, 1948, the provisional govern- 
ment of the newly declared State of Israel transformed Haganah 
into its national military, the IDF, and outlawed all other armed 
forces. In September 1948 the military activities of Irgun were folded 
into the IDF. 
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Haifa 


Major port and industrial city located in northern Israel. Haifa is 
situated along the Mediterranean coast and encompasses part of 
Mount Carmel, a small mountain range that is about 1,500 feet 
above sea level around Haifa. A portion of the city is built on the 
slopes of Mount Carmel, which offers a picturesque and command- 
ing view of the city as it descends to the coast. 

Haifa is a key city for Israel because of its locale on the sea, its 
modern port facilities, and the location ofa large oil refinery nearby. 
As such, the city has developed a major petrochemical industry. 
One of just two Israeli refineries, the facilities at Haifa are capable 
of refining more than 68 million barrels of crude oil per year. Haifa’s 
port serves as Israel’s principal port for cargo as well as passengers. 
A number of technology-based firms are also located in Haifa. 
Although not technically a part of Galilee, Haifa’s proximity to it has 
made the city the chief commercial city for Galilee’s residents. 
Today Haifa has a population of some 275,000 people. 

Haifa and its environs have a rich history. The area has been 
peopled by Jews, Muslims, and Christians over the past 2,000 years. 
Archaeological sites excavated just outside the city limits hint at a 
history that reaches even further back in time. Judaic Talmudic 
writings make mention of Haifa as early as the fourth century AD, 
although the main center of Jewish culture at the time was located 
in nearby Shikmona, which today is an active archaeological exca- 
vation site. 

As with other areas in the region of Palestine, Haifa witnessed a 
parade of outside nations that attempted to control it. In the 600s 
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View from Mt. Carmel of Haifa and Haifa Bay, Israel. (Corel) 





the Persians conquered the region from the Byzantine Empire, 
which in turn lost a power struggle with Arab leaders, who con- 
trolled the area for many years. Around 1100, Christian Crusaders 
wrested the city out of Muslim and Jewish hands. In 1265 the city 
fell to Muslim Mamluk invaders. Except for a few brief interludes, 
the Ottoman Empire ruled the area from the 1500s until 1918, when 
it fell to British forces during World War I. 

Haifa became a place associated with great bloodshed on the 
eve of the Arab-Jewish Communal War (November 1947-May 
1948). On December 30, 1947, several members of the radical Jew- 
ish organization Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National Military Organiza- 
tion) hurled bombs into a crowd of Palestinian Arabs seeking work 
at Haifa’s oil refinery. In the melee, 6 Arabs died and 40 others were 
wounded. This prompted a spontaneous riot among Arab workers 
in the plant, the result of which was the wounding or deaths of some 
60 Jews. Ifthis had not been bad enough, on January 30, 1947, mem- 
bers of Haganah and Palmach sought retribution for the massacre 
in Haifa by attacking the nearby Arab village of Baldat al-Shaykh. 
When the raid was over, 60 Palestinian Arab civilians lay dead, 
many of them women, children, and the elderly. Realizing the vital 
strategic importance of Haifa, Jewish forces took the city in April 
1948 just before the full-scale Israeli War of Independence (1948- 
1949) broke out. The city remained in Israeli hands thereafter. 

Now home to the University of Haifa and several other colleges 
and vocational schools, Haifa also houses the Baha’i World Center 
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and several important Baha’i shrines. A Carmelite monastery is 
located near the peak of Mount Carmel, with commanding views of 
the city below. Almost 90 percent of Haifa’s population is Jewish, 
yet Haifa is often referred to as an example of a mixed Arab-Jewish 
city because it contains neighborhoods that are not strictly Arab 
or Jewish, resulting in a different type of municipal character. The 
University of Haifa has a sufficiently large population of Arab stu- 
dents to produce some identity-based friction. There is a small but 
vital Baha’i population as well. Until fairly recently, the industrial 
nature of the city made leftist labor parties quite popular among 
Haifa’s population. In the past several elections, however, the power 
oflaborites has been on the wane. In the summer of 2006, when Hez- 
bollah guerrillas began launching Katyusha rockets from Lebanon 
into Israel, Haifa was one of the first targets. In one such attack, 
eight Israelis were killed. Subsequent rocket attacks caused consid- 
erable damage to several city sections. 

PAUL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Halukka 


Acharitable collection among Jews around the world to support fel- 
low Jews living in Palestine. The Halukka commitment recognized 
a connection between the various Jewish communities and helped 
to reinforce the concept that Israel is the spiritual and cultural cen- 
ter of the Jewish people. The Halukka made it possible to maintain 
a Jewish presence in the region until it was replaced by a state-run 
welfare system administered by Israel. 

The roots of the Halukka date back to the earliest Diaspora of 
the Jewish people. The concept probably had its roots in the reli- 
gious tax annually paid by all Jews to maintain the Temple. The 
Temple prayers were offered up to Yahweh (God) for the benefit of 
all Jewish people, even if they were not present. After the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, the remaining Jews in Palestine were regarded 
as continuing to represent the entire Jewish people. Most were 
members of religious communities who spent their time in prayer 
or study. All Jews accepted a responsibility to support them, even 
as they studied scriptures and offered prayers for the peace and 
welfare of their fellow Jews throughout the world. 

During the Middle Ages, Jewish communities in Palestine sent 
messengers, or meshullahs, to Jewish groups in Europe and the Mid- 
dle East. These meshullahs were often respected rabbis or scholars, 
who could speak about conditions in Palestine. They asked for 
charitable contributions for the poor Jewish scholars, widows, and 
orphans in Palestine. Many meshullahs concentrated on particular 
countries. The first meshullah to visit North America was Rabbi 
Moses Malki of Safed, who visited Newport, Rhode Island, in 1759. 
The success of the meshullahs varied. Some communities experi- 
enced frauds posing as meshullahs whose only goal was to enrich 
themselves. By the 19th century, most European and American 
Jewish communities agreed to collect the Halukka funds them- 
selves. The most common method was the placement of charity 
boxes in synagogues and Jewish homes. They were named for Rabbi 
Meir Ba’al ha-Nes, a well-known Polish rabbi. 

Once collected, the Halukka funds were distributed by rabbis 
in Jerusalem, Tiberias, Hebron, and Safed. Precedence was given 
to elderly men, the learned, the poor, and widows and orphans. As 
contributions became more nationalized during the 19th century, 
groups that identified with a particular country formed their own 
community, or kolel, so they would receive a larger portion of the 
Halukka funds. During the last half of the 19th century and the first 
half ofthe 20th century, the Halukka was widely criticized. The Jews 
in Palestine were sometimes portrayed as living an easy life, thanks 
to the contributions of European and American Jews. Critics believed 
that the Halukka encouraged pauperism and idleness. They also 
believed that it gave too much power to rabbis who controlled the 
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distribution of funds. For many Zionists, such as the Hoveve Zion 
followers, the Halukka discouraged the development of real skills, 
such as knowledge of agricultural practices, that would allow Jews 
in Palestine to support themselves. 

The Halukka did provide some real benefits, however. Funds 
from the Halukka encouraged and supported migration of Jews from 
around the world to Palestine. The Jewish population grew, due in 
part to Halukka funds. New housing was built, and immigrant 
groups were integrated into the existing population. The Halukka 
also provided an ongoing connection between Jews around the 
world and Palestine. Individual Jews recognized that they hada cul- 
tural and spiritual home in the Holy Land. For many, it led to the 
development of Zionist leanings. The Halukka dwindled in impor- 
tance during the 20th century before being replaced by a state-run 
welfare system following the founding of Israel in 1948. 
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Hamas 

Islamist Palestinian organization formally founded in 1987. The 
stated basis for Hamas (Harakat al-Muqawama al-Islamiyya, or 
Movement of Islamic Resistance) is the creation of an Islamic way 
of life and the liberation of Palestine through Islamic resistance. 
Essentially, Hamas combines Islamic fundamentalism with Pales- 
tinian nationalism. Hamas gained about 30-40 percent support in 
the Palestinian population within five years because ofits mobiliza- 
tion successes and the general popular desperation experienced by 
the Palestinian population during the First Intifada. In January 
2006 Hamas wona majority in the Palestinian Authority’s (PA) gen- 
eral legislative elections, which brought condemnation from Israel 
and a power struggle with PA president Mahmoud Abbas and his 
Fatah Party. 

The word “Hamas” means courage, bravery, or zeal. Butitis also 
an Arabic acronym for the Movement of Islamic Resistance. Hamas 
is an Islamist movement, as are larger and longer-established groups 
such as the Muslim Brotherhood and the Palestinian Islamic Jihad. 
The growth of Islamist movements was delayed among Palestinians 
because of their status as a people without a state and the tight secu- 
rity controls imposed by Israel, which had strengthened the more 
secular nationalist expression of the Palestine Liberation Organ- 
ization (PLO). 
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A Palestinian supporter of Hamas waves the party’s flag during a protest 
in Gaza City, March 8, 2003. (AFP/Getty Images) 





The Muslim Brotherhood, established in Egypt in 1928, had set 
up branches in Syria; Sudan; Libya; the Gulf states; Amman in Jor- 
dan, which influenced the West Bank; and Gaza. However, for two 
decades the Muslim Brotherhood focused on its religious, educa- 
tional, and social missions and was quiescent politically. That 
changed with the First Intifada (1987). The Muslim Brotherhood 
advocated dawah, what may be called a re-Islamization of society 
and thought; adala (social justice); and an emphasis on hakmiyya 
(the sovereignty of God, as opposed to temporal rule). The Muslim 
Brotherhood turned to activism against Israel after Islamic Jihad 
had accelerated its operations during 1986 and 1987. Eventually 
Islamic Jihad split into three rival organizations. The new move- 
ment coming out of the Jordanian and Egyptian Muslim Brother- 
hood groups, unlike Islamic Jihad, retained its major programmatic 
emphasis on the Islamization or re-Islamization of society. As the 
new organization of Hamas emerged out of the Muslim Brother- 
hood, it was able to draw strength from the social work of Sheikh 
Ahmed Yassin, a physically disabled schoolteacher who had led the 
Islamic Assembly (al-Mujamma al-Islami), an organization influ- 
ential in many mosques and at the Islamic University of Gaza. 
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In December 1987 Abd al-Aziz Rantisi, who was a physician at 
Islamic University, and former student leaders Salah Shihada and 
Yahya al-Sinuwwar, who had had charge of security for the Mus- 
lim Brotherhood, formed the first unit of Hamas. While Yassin gave 
his approval, as a cleric he was not directly connected to the new 
organization. 

In February 1988 as a result of a key meeting in Amman involv- 
ing Sheikh Abd al-Rahman al-Khalifa (the spiritual guide of the 
Jordanian Muslim Brotherhood), Ibrahiam Ghawsha (the Hamas 
spokesperson and Jordanian representative), Mahmud Zahar (a 
surgeon), Rantisi (acting as a West Bank representative), Jordanian 
parliament members, and the hospital director, the Brotherhood 
granted formal recognition to Hamas. In 1988 Hamas issued its 
charter. The charter condemns world Zionism and the efforts to 
isolate Palestine, defines the mission of the organization, and 
locates that mission within Palestinian, Arab, and Islamic elements. 
It does not condemn the West or non-Muslims but does condemn 
aggression against the Palestinian people, arguing for a defensive 
jihad. It also calls for fraternal relations with the other Palestinian 
nationalist groups. 

Hamas is headed by a Political Bureau with representatives for 
military affairs, foreign affairs, finance, propaganda, and internal 
security. An Advisory Council, or Majlis al-Shura, is linked to the 
Political Bureau, which is also connected with all Palestinian com- 
munities; Hamas’s social and charitable groups, elected members, 
and district committees; and the leadership in Israeli prisons. 

Major attacks against Israel have been carried out by the Izz al- 
Din al-Qassam Brigades of Hamas. They also developed the Qas- 
sam rocket used to attack Israeli civilian settlements in the Negev 
Desert. However, much of Hamas’s activity during the First Intifada 
consisted of its participation within more broadly based popular 
demonstrations and locally coordinated efforts at resistance, coun- 
tering Israeli raids, enforcing opening of businesses, and the like. 

Hamas greatly expanded by 1993 but decried the autonomy 
agreement between the Israelis and the PLO in Jericho and the Gaza 
Strip as too limited a gain. By the time of the first elections for the 
PA’s Council in 1996, Hamas was caught ina dilemma. Ithad gained 
popularity as a resistance organization, but Oslo 1 and Oslo 2 (the 
Taba Accord of September 28, 1995) were meant to end the intifada. 
The elections would further strengthen the PLO, but if Hamas boy- 
cotted the elections and most people voted, then it would be even 
more isolated. Finally, Hamas’s leadership rejected participation 
but without ruling it outin the future, and this gave the organization 
the ability to continue protesting Oslo. 

When suicide attacks were launched to protest Israeli violence 
against Palestinians, Hamas was blamed for inspiring or organizing 
the suicide bombers, whether or not its operatives or those of the 
more radical Islamic Jihad were involved. 

Hamas funds an extensive array of social services aimed at ame- 
liorating the plight of the Palestinians. It provides funding for hos- 
pitals, schools, mosques, orphanages, food distribution, and aid 
to the families of Palestinian prisoners who, numbering more than 
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10,000 people, constituted an important political force. Given the 
PA’s frequent inability to provide for such needs, Hamas stepped 
into the breach and in so doing endeared itself to a large number of 
Palestinians. 

Until its electoral triumph in January 2006, Hamas received 
funding from a number of sources. Palestinians living abroad pro- 
vided money, as did a number of private donors in the wealthy Arab 
oil states such as Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, and Kuwait and other states 
in the West. Iran has been a significant donor to Hamas. Much aid 
was directed to renovation of the Palestinian territories and was 
badly needed, and unfortunately a great deal of that rebuilding was 
destroyed in the Israeli campaign in the West Bank in 2002, which 
in turn was intended to combat the suicide bombings. 

Over the years the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) has carried out 
targeted eliminations of a number of Hamas leaders. These include 
Shihada (July 23, 2002), Dr. Ibrahim Al-Makadma (August 3, 2003), 
Ismail Abu Shanab (August 21, 2003), Yassin (March 22, 2004), and 
Rantisi (April 17, 2004). 

Hamas had two sets of leaders, those inside the West Bank and 
Gaza and those outside. The West Bank leadership is divided along 
the general structure into political, charitable, student, and military 
activities. The political leadership is usually targeted for arrests 
because its members can be located, unlike the secret military units. 
That leadership has organized very effectively before and since PLO 
leader Yasser Arafat’s death and has become more popular than 
the PLO in the West Bank, an unexpected development. A current 
Hamas leader, Khalid Mishaal, is in Syria. Other senior Hamas lead- 
ersare there as well, and there is also some Hamas activity in refugee 
camps in Lebanon. Although Arafat was quickly succeeded by Abbas 
as the PLO leader, a sizable number of Palestinians had already 
begun to identify with Hamas, mainly because it was able to accom- 
plish what the PA could not, namely, to provide for the everyday 
needs of the people. 

Hamas won the legislative elections in January 2006. Locals had 
expected a victory in Gaza but not in the West Bank. Nonetheless, 
both Israel and the United States have steadfastly refused to recog- 
nize the Palestinian government now under the control of Hamas. 
The United States cut off $420 million and the European Union 
(EU) cut off $600 million in aid to the PA’s Hamas-led government, 
which created difficulties for ordinary Palestinians. The loss of this 
aid halted the delivery of supplies to hospitals and ended other serv- 
ices in addition to stopping the payment of salaries. To prevent total 
collapse, the United States and the EU promised relief funds, but 
these were not allowed to go through the PA. The cutoff in funds 
was designed to discourage Palestinian support for Hamas. 

On March 17, 2007, Abbas brokered a Palestinian unity govern- 
ment that included members of both Hamas and Fatah in which 
Hamas leader Ismail Haniyeh became prime minister. Yet in May 
armed clashes between Hamas and Fatah escalated, and on June 14 
Hamas seized control of Gaza. Abbas promptly dissolved the Hamas- 
led unity government and declared a state of emergency. On June 
18, having been assured of EU support, he dissolved the National 
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Security Council and swore in an emergency Palestinian government. 
That same day, the United States ended its 15-month embargo on 
the PA and resumed aid in an effort to strengthen Abbas’s govern- 
ment, now limited to the West Bank. On June 19 Abbas cut off all 
ties and dialogue with Hamas, pending the return of Gaza. By the 
end of 2007, Hamas had imposed a more religiously conservative 
regime on Gaza, which was now largely cut off economically from 
the rest of the world and more than ever an economic basket case. 
Harry Raymonp Hueston I, Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR., 
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Hammarskjold, Agne Carl Dag Hjalmar 
Born: July 29, 1905 
Died: September 18, 1961 


Swedish economist, diplomat, and United Nations (UN) bureau- 
crat and secretary-general (1953-1961). Dag Hammarskjold was 
born on July 29, 1905, in Joénképing, Sweden. His father, Hjalmar 
Hammarskjéld, had been prime minister of Sweden during 1914- 
1917. The younger Hammarskjéld studied law and economics at 
the universities of Uppsala and Stockholm (1933-1936), earning a 
doctorate from the latter institution. 

Hammarskjéld was first employed by a Swedish commission on 
unemployment (1930-1934). In 1935 he became secretary of the 
Bank of Sweden, ultimately becoming the president of the board 
of the bank (1941-1948). He also served as undersecretary of the 
Swedish Ministry of Finance (1936-1945). He helped organize the 
European Recovery Program (1947) and then served as vice chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (1948-1949). During this time, he coined 
the term “planned economy” and, in consort with his eldest brother, 
Bo Hammarskjéld, then undersecretary in the Swedish Ministry of 
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Dag Hammarskjéld, Swedish economist, diplomat, and United Nations (UN) bureaucrat and secretary-general (1953-1961). (Corel) 





Social Welfare, helped create the legal framework for the modern 
Swedish welfare state. 

In 1951 Hammarskjéld became Sweden’s deputy foreign min- 
ister and cabinet minister without portfolio. Later that same year 
he served as vice chairman of Sweden’s delegation to the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly. The next year he became its chairman. 

On April 7, 1953, Hammarskjéld was elected the UN’s second 
secretary-general. He was reelected to the post in September 1957, 
although increasingly in his second term he came under criticism 
from the Soviet bloc. Although Hammarskjéld practiced preventive 
diplomacy in an attempt to avert the breaking of the armistice 
agreements between Israel and the Arab states and in other poten- 
tial conflicts, he did not flinch from committing UN forces to main- 
tain or establish peace. 

In 1955 Hammarskjéld traveled to Beijing and, through quiet 
diplomacy, secured the release of 15 U.S. prisoners held by the Chi- 
nese on espionage charges. He again employed personal diplomacy 
in negotiating with the governments of Israel, Britain, and France, 
which had intervened militarily in Egypt following President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser’s nationalization of the Suez Canal in 1956. Securing 
their withdrawal from Egypt, Hammarskjéld then oversaw estab- 
lishment of a UN Emergency Force (UNEF) to maintain the peace. 
His deft handling of the crisis resulted in new prestige for the UN. 
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Hammarskjéld shepherded UN interventions in 1958 in crises 
in Jordan and Lebanon that led to the founding of the UN Observa- 
tion Group in Lebanon (UNOGIL), permitting the withdrawal of 
British and U.S. peacekeeping troops. He also established an office 
of the special representative of the UN secretary-general in Jordan, 
helped resolve a dispute between Thailand and Cambodia (1959), 
and strove to resolve internal strife in Laos. 

Hammarskjéld’s service as the secretary-general of the UN 
was not limited to conflict resolution. In 1955 and 1958 he organ- 
ized the first and second UN-sponsored international conferences 
on the peaceful uses of atomic energy and planned a UN conference 
for 1962 that sought new ways to apply science and technology to 
the unique problems of the less-developed countries of the Third 
World. 

Hammarskjéld sought to keep newly independent nations from 
being drawn into the Cold War. Increasingly absorbed by problems 
in the Congo, he was killed on September 18, 1961, ina plane crash 
near Ndola in northern Rhodesia (now Zambia) while on a peace- 
keeping mission to the Congo. In late 1961 he was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Peace, the first person to be so honored posthu- 
mously. Hammarskjéld’s personal moral and religious philosophy 
is evident in his book of meditations, Markings (1964). 
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Hanit, Attack on the 
Event Date: July 21, 2006 


Hezbollah cruise missile attack on an Israeli Navy corvette off the 
coast of Lebanon. The missile attack occurred on July 21, 2006, dur- 
ing Operation CHANGE OF DIRECTION, the Israeli military operation 
against Hezbollah in Lebanon. The Hanit, an Israeli Navy corvette 
of some 1,275 tons built in the United States, was commissioned in 


1995 as the last of three INS Saar V-class missile corvettes. On July 
21 itwas on duty about 10 miles off Beirut as part ofan Israeli block- 
ade designed to prevent Hezbollah from importing additional 
weapons by sea from neighboring Syria. 

On the evening of July 21, two Chinese-manufactured C-802 
(known in the west as Saccade) cruise missiles were fired from 
shore in the direction of the Hanit, probably from truck launchers. 
Indications suggest that the first missile was intentionally fired 
high to distract the Hanit‘s defensive systems, while the second was 
sent low against the corvette. The first missile struck and sank a 
merchant ship steaming about 35 miles off the coast, a Cambodian 
flag vessel with an Egyptian crew. Twelve members ofits crew were 
subsequently rescued. The second struck the Hanit at 8:45 p.m., 
heavily damaging it, startinga fire, and killing 4 of the 64-man crew. 

The Hanit was able to return to port under its own steam. Re- 
paired, itreturned to duty three weeks later. Photographs of the ship 
after the attack show only a relatively small entrance hole and burn 
area under the helicopter platform at the stern of the ship, indicat- 
ing that perhaps the C-802’s warhead might not have exploded. 

The radar-guided C-802 is a subsonic (0.9 Mach) missile pow- 
ered by a turbojet engine. The missile weighs some 1,640 pounds 
and has a 363-pound warhead. Its range is roughly 740 miles. With 
only very small radar reflectivity, the missile flies at only about 15- 
20 feet above the surface of the water, making it difficult to detect 
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A fellow sergeant weeps as others lower the coffin of 21-year-old Staff Sergeant Tal Amgar, killed on July 21, 2006, when the Israeli warship Hanit was hit 
off the coast of Lebanon by a Hezbollah missile. (AFP/Getty Images) 
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and intercept. Hit probability is estimated at as high as 98 percent. 
Along with the U.S. Harpoon, the Saccade is considered to be among 
the best antiship missiles in the world. 

The Israelis were well aware of the importance of massive decoys 
and jamming. Using such techniques, during the 1973 Yom Kippur 
War the Israelis had defeated 50 incoming Syrian and Egyptian 
antiship missiles while sinking 8 of their ships for only 1 Israeli 
missile boat damaged. The Hanit and its sisters mount impressive 
antimissile defensive systems: 64 Barak point-defense missiles, 
a 20-mm Phalanx rapid-fire cannon, and 20-mm and 7.62-mm 
machine guns as well as considerable chaff and decoy expendables 
and jamming equipment. 

The attack succeeded for two reasons. First, unknown to Israeli 
intelligence, Hezbollah had acquired the C-802 cruise missiles, 
undoubtedly from Iran via Syria. Second, because of intense Israeli 
air activity in the area, the commander of the Hanit had turned off 
some of his ship’s automated warning and defense systems. The 
Israel Defense Forces (IDF) remains convinced that Iranian advis- 
ers assisted with the missile firings. 
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Haniyeh, Ismail 
Born: January 1962 


Palestinian Hamas official and prime minister of the Palestinian 
Authority (PA) during March 2006-June 2007. Ismail Haniyeh was 
born in January 1962 in the Palestinian refugee camp of Shati, 
located west of Gaza City. An excellent student, he studied at Islamic 
University in Gaza, from which he graduated in 1987 with a degree 
in Arabic literature. There he also became active in the Islamist 
movement. 

Over the next several years as he became more involved in the 
Hamas resistance movement in Gaza, Haniyeh was repeatedly 
arrested and detained by Israeli officials. In 1989 he was sentenced 
to three years in prison for his part in the resistance effort. Upon 
his release in 1992, he was deported in a group of 400 individuals 
who were deposited on a hillside in Marj al-Zuhur in southern 
Lebanon. The Lebanese government refused to allow them out of 
their encampment, and this drew international attention. Subse- 
quently returned in a prisoner exchange. Haniyeh was allowed back 
in Gaza, having been named dean of Islamic University. 

Haniyeh’s star within Hamas nevertheless continued to rise, 
and in 1997 he headed the office of Sheikh Ahmed Ismail Yassin, 
then the spiritual leader of Hamas. Yassin and Haniyeh enjoyed a 
close relationship, and it was soon clear that Yassin viewed him as 
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Ismail Haniyeh, senior Hamas official and prime minister of the 
Palestinian Authority (PA) during 2006-2007. (Ali Ali/epa/Corbis) 


a valued protégé. By 1999 Haniyeh was acting as the Hamas liaison 
to the PA. 

As a high-ranking political leader in Hamas, Haniyeh was the 
target of numerous Israeli assassination attempts. Indeed, in Sep- 
tember 2003 Haniyeh and Yassin narrowly escaped death during an 
Israeli air strike in Gaza City. Just six months later, an Israeli heli- 
copter attack killed Yassin. After Yassin’s successor was assassi- 
nated by the Israelis in April 2004, Haniyeh became a member of 
Hamas’s inner circle, or collective leadership. In the January 2006 
Palestinian elections, Haniyeh headed Hamas’s list of candidates, 
which included Christians. Hamas won 76 of the 132 seats in the 
Palestinian Legislative Council. Hamas’s 2006 victory was a dis- 
appointment to PLO loyalists, who disputed the electoral victory. 

As a result of the elections, Haniyeh became prime minister of 
the PA. He was sworn in on March 29, 2006. His political positions 
are actually more moderate than his Hamas pedigree might sug- 
gest. Haniyeh held out hope for the continuation of multilateral 
talks aimed at resolving the Palestinian-Israeli conflict, but he im- 
plored the United States and Western Europe not to cut funding to 
the PA. However, funding was indeed cut, as the George W. Bush 
administration made clear its unwillingness to work with the PA 
as long as it was controlled by Hamas. The European Union (EU) 
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followed suit, despite talk of bringing in certain funds so as to 
permit hospitals and emergency services to continue functioning. 
Haniyeh did not rule out talks or negotiations with Israel, but he 
insisted that the Israelis must recognize Palestinian rights before 
any such dialogue takes place. 

Escalating violence in May 2007 between Hamas and Fatah 
ended in the surprise Hamas takeover of Gaza on June 14. Abbas 
then immediately dissolved the Hamas-led unity government and 
declared a state of emergency. Shortly thereafter he dissolved the 
National Security Council and swore in an emergency Palestinian 
government. On June 19 he cut offall ties and dialogue with Hamas, 
pending the return of Gaza. By this point, Haniyeh’s control was 
limited to the 1.5 million people of Gaza, although his hold there 
was anything but secure. And Gaza, isolated from the rest of the 
world, had become an economic basket case. 
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Hapoel Hatzair 
Jewish political party founded in Palestine in 1905. Hapoel Hatzair, 
which is Hebrew for “the Young Worker,” was a socialist-oriented 
party that emphasized the value of labor for both the state and the 
individual but rejected the traditional Marxist notion of inevitable 
class struggle. In 1919, disaffected members of the party joined with 
asplinter group from Poalei Zion (Workers of Zion), a Marxist labor 
party. These dissidents formed Ahdut Ha’avodah (United Labor 
Party) that remained independent of Hapoel Hatzair until 1929. 

In 1929, the Palestinian Labor Party (Mapai) was founded. After 
some initial hesitation, Hapoel Hatzair and Ahdut Ha’avodah re- 
united and incorporated the remnants of Poalei Zion. In 1930 the 
reunited factions joined the burgeoning Mapai, eventually emerg- 
ingas the ruling party of the Yishuy, the Jewish community in Pales- 
tine. Some 85 percent of Hapoel Hatzair’s membership voted in 
favor of the merger. In time, Mapai became the core of the modern 
Israeli Labor Party. After the proclamation of Israeli statehood on 
May 15, 1948, Mapai became the largest political party of the new 
Jewish state. 

Hapoel Hatzair was founded in 1905 by 10 members, including 
4 recent immigrants from Plonsk, Poland, who came to Palestine 
via the Second Aliya, a massive wave of immigration during 1904- 
1914. By February 1906 it had grown to 90 members and was cen- 
tered in Jaffa. The following year it founded a newspaper, Hapoel 
Hatzair, that promoted the “practical Zionism” of the party’s 
founders. In addition to promoting Jewish labor interests, the party 
also promoted the expansion and adoption of the Hebrew language. 
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In 1920 labor advocates founded Histadrut, or the General Federa- 
tion of Labor, a nonpartisan labor organization. Of the 87 delegates 
to the initial meeting, 20 were members of Hapoel Hatzair. This made 
Hapoel Hatzair the second-largest group within the new umbrella 
organization. 

The ideology of Hapoel Hatzair was primarily informed by 
Aharon David Gordon, a wealthy Orthodox farmer born in Russia. 
In 1903 Gordon decided to immigrate to Palestine, where he joined 
Kibbutz Degania in the Galilee region. He argued that the penulti- 
mate religious expression was agricultural labor and promoted what 
he termed the “religion of labor.” He believed that the physical act 
of land cultivation redeemed the worker while working to restore 
the Jewish homeland. He also believed that the Jewish population 
of the world lacked a connection with the earth and that the only 
means to forge such a connection was through physical labor. His 
philosophy demanded a harsh lifestyle, as only through agricultural 
toil could the new Jewish homeland be forged. Despite coming from 
a background that involved no significant physical labor, he placed 
great emphasis on setting a personal example, working in the fields 
every day until his death in 1922. His physical example coupled with 
his ideological arguments provided inspiration for thousands of 
members of the new party. 

Gordon was a pacifist and an antimilitarist, but these beliefs 
clashed with his desire that every tree and bush in the emerging 
Jewish homeland be planted by Jewish hands. An ardent socialist, 
he embraced the kibbutz movement as the ideal structure for the 
reconstruction of the Jewish nation. He was shocked to discover 
that the first Jewish pioneers were effectively plantation owners who 
purchased and managed their land but hired Arab laborers for the 
day-to-day operations of cultivation. In addition to Gordon, who 
supplied much of the ideological framework for Hapoel Hatzair, 
the founders included Yosef Ahronowitz and Yosef Sprinzak, who 
argued that new immigration to the region should be encouraged. 
They proposed active recruitment of Jewish laborers throughout 
Europe who could be encouraged to immigrate to Palestine to join 
collective farming efforts that were already in progress. 

Hapoel Hatzair emphasized the physical act of labor, but by the 
1920s most Jewish inhabitants of Palestine were moving away from 
physical toil. The organization preached toleration but ironically 
caused suspicion and separatism by insisting upon the necessity of 
Jewish labor to the exclusion of all other sources. The early organi- 
zation of Hapoel Hatzair had little doctrine or ideology. Instead, it 
remained pragmatically focused on production. It always consid- 
ered itself a political party, despite its tiny size and broad expecta- 
tions. In reality, it served as a labor union, social club, and mutual 
aid society for its membership. From the founding membership 
of 10 workers in Jaffa, Hapoel Hatzair steadily grew, but its focus 
on agricultural labor led the party to ignore and marginalize urban 
laborers, severely limiting the potential membership of the party. 

Hapoel Hatzair was heavily involved in encouraging young 
Jewish workers to immigrate to Palestine, helping to create a Jewish 
national homeland. Levi Eshkol served as a representative for 
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Hapoel Hatzair, traveling to Jaffa as part of a labor contingent. Al- 
though he began working as a common laborer and watchman, he 
soon became involved in a series of major infrastructure construc- 
tion projects, bringing him notice from party leaders and beginning 
his political rise within the party. Eshkol’s political career culmi- 
nated in the office of prime minister, a position he held from 1963 
until his death in 1969. Another major influential figure in the for- 
mation of Mapai was Golda Meir, who succeeded Eshkol as Israeli 
prime minister from 1969 until 1974. 

One of the key ideas of Hapoel Hatzair was the creation of major 
agricultural outposts comprised entirely of Jewish laborers and their 
families. Rather than pushing existing inhabitants out of arable 
regions, the organization stressed the creation of new agricultural 
areas. In particular, Hapoel Hatzair workers strove to drain swamp- 
lands and irrigate deserts to create entirely new agricultural regions. 
When combined with the kibbutzim and moshavim, this created a 
powerful political and social force within the Jewish population of 
Palestine. Although the inhabitants of collective farming villages 
accounted for less than 10 percent of the population, they were 
heavily overrepresented in positions of political authority and in the 
military officer corps. 
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Harakat al-Muqawama al-Islamiyya 


See Hamas 





Haram al-Sharif 

A hotly contested religious site in the Old City of Jerusalem. Haram 
al-Sharif, also known as al-Haram al-Sharif, meaning the noble 
sacred space (what is haram is sacrosanct), is called the Temple 
Mount by Israelis and other Jews. It was built above the site of the 
first and second Jewish Temples in Jerusalem and according to 
Judaism is to be the site of the third and final Temple in the time 
of the Messiah. It is also a major Muslim religious complex, con- 
taining the Dome of the Rock and the al-Aqsa Mosque built in the 
seventh century as well as other historic features such as a fountain 
and Umayyad-era pillars and stairs. 
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The remains of the Temple are the holiest site in Judaism, and 
Haram al-Sharif is one of the three holiest sites in Islam, the other 
two being Mecca and Medina. Haram al-Sharif has special signifi- 
cance to Christianity as well. Israeli politician Ariel Sharon’s Sep- 
tember 2000 visit to Haram al-Sharif is credited for being a major 
contributor to the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada. 

A Muslim wagf (religious endowment) has encompassed the 
Temple Mount/Haram al-Sharif and adjacent land continuously 
since the Muslim reconquest of the Kingdom of Jerusalem begin- 
ning in the seventh century. Such endowments were taken over by 
the Israeli state within the Green Line and managed in some in- 
stances by local councils entirely composed of Israeli Jews with only 
token appointments of approved Muslim religious officials. Because 
of the historical renown of this particular site, it was handled dif- 
ferently. The legality of the waqfhas been completely discounted by 
some Israelis, and as Sharon’s comments made clear, Israel regards 
Haram al-Sharif, just like all parts of Jerusalem, as its territory. 
However, since the Oslo agreements, Palestinian security supervise 
entry to Haram al-Sharif. Under this arrangement Jews, like other 
non-Muslims, are generally permitted to visit the site in tour groups 
or as individuals but are not allowed to pray on the Temple Mount. 
Officials or Palestinian tour guides usually accompany such visitors 
to ensure that no prohibited Jewish prayer takes place. Palestinians 
of the West Bank or Gaza are never permitted to worship at Haram 
al-Sharif, a fact that Palestinians say shows that their fundamental 
religious rights of worship are being violated. 

Few Israelis object to the continued Muslim presence on the 
Temple Mount, as the only remains of the actual Temple site are 
within the Western (Wailing) Wall, which is below and to the side 
of the entrance into Haram al-Sharif. One extremist group, the 
Temple Mountand Eretz Israel Faithful Movement, however, advo- 
cates the removal of the Dome of the Rock and the al-Aqsa Mosque. 
The group deems these as signs of Islamic conquest and domina- 
tion, suggests that they be rebuilt in Mecca, and claims that God 
expects Israel to liberate the Temple Mount from the Arabs. 

Sheikh Ikrima Sabri, chairman of the Palestinian Higher Islamic 
Commission and grand mufti of Jerusalem, claims that the Temple 
Mount and all its structures and walls, including the Western Wall 
at the base of the mount, are a sacred place only for Muslims. He 
bases this on the legality of the waqf. 

Many Palestinians claim that Sharon’s September 28, 2000, 
visit to the Temple Mount triggered the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada. 
Others, however, have claimed that the uprising was a reaction to 
the derailment of the Camp David negotiations in July 2000. 
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Haredim 

Jews commonly referred to as ultraorthodox Jews, or more collo- 
quially as black hat orthodox. Within Orthodox Jewish communities, 
the name “Haredim,” meaning “those who tremble” (i.e., before the 
Almighty), is preferred. Non-Haredi Israelis refer to the Haredim 
as the religious. The Haredim represent the most strictly religious 
and traditionalist wing of Judaism. Haredi Judaism is best distin- 
guished from other forms of Judaism by its adherents’ rejection 
of secular education and culture in favor of a lifestyle stringently 
devoted to the Tanakh (the Jewish Bible). The Haredim are easily 
recognized because of their distinctive dress (black suits and hats 
for men and ankle- and wrist-length attire for women), the high 
value they place on child rearing and extended family, and the pres- 
tige accorded to men in the Haredi community who dedicate their 
lives to religious study in the Yeshivot (religious schools). 

Outsiders typically confuse Haredi Judaism with Hasidic Judaism. 
Hasidism is a pietistic or revivalist movement that emerged in tra- 
ditional Jewish communities in Eastern and Central Europe during 
the 18th century. Initially, there was hostility between traditional- 
ists and Hasidim, but today nearly all Hasidic groups are best clas- 
sified as ultraorthodox, although not all ultraorthodox are Hasidic. 

The Haredim are distinguished from modern orthodox reli- 
gious Jews by a number of differences in outlook and practice, not 
least of which are their perspectives on Zionism and the State 
of Israel. The modern orthodox or Dati (meaning “the faithful”) 
eagerly support the Jewish state with great enthusiasm and gener- 
ally identify with the ideology currents of religious Zionism, which 
tend to see the emergence and survival of the modern State of Israel 
in redemptive terms. The Haredim, by contrast, remain to a great 
extent antipathetic to Zionism. Some Haredi communities have 
embraced religious Zionism, most notably the Chabad Lubavitch 
Hasidim whose late rebbe, Menachem Mendel Schneersohn, was a 
notable innovator in the area of religious outreach. 

Religious Jews have long associated the return of Jewish exiles 
to Israel with the coming of the biblically foretold Messiah. This 
anointed one, an heir to King David, it is believed, will rule in 
Jerusalem over a restored Jewish state. In Orthodox Judaism, the 
idea of a personal Messiah who leads by divine mandate remains 
prevalent. As such, the emergence of a secular Jewish state repre- 
sented a challenge to the traditionalists’ worldview. They believed 
that the return of Jews to Zion was contingent upon Jews’ strict 
Torah observance. In contrast, modern ideologies such as nation- 
alism, socialism, liberalism, and democracy guided the secular Jews 
who founded Israel. For the ultraorthodox, then, the State of Israel 
was the product of a heretical movement. As a result, during the 
early decades of the 20th century, few orthodox rabbis were willing 
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An Israeli soldier prays beside a Haredi man at the Western Wall in 
Jerusalem’s Old City, 1998. (Amos Ben Gershom/Israeli Government 


Press Office) 





tolend supportto Zionist efforts to create a Jewish state in Palestine. 
Today, while a few Haredi communities continue to reject the State 
of Israel entirely, most have come to an accommodationist position 
and indeed receive certain privileges in Israel. This was in large 
part due to concessions and considerations of the secular Zionists. 

Led by David Ben-Gurion, the secular Zionists extended an 
exemption from military service to yeshiva students during the 
Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), an exemption that has 
remained formal policy ever since. Ben-Gurion’s motives for adopt- 
ing this policy were in part political (to defuse religious opposition 
to the Zionist state) but also humanitarian, intended to allow for the 
survival of the traditional yeshiva culture. 

Of all Jewish communities, the orthodox communities in East- 
ern Europe had been the most decimated by Stalinism, the Holo- 
caust, and post-World War II pogroms. In contemporary Israeli 
politics, the military exemption is highly controversial. Many be- 
lieve that it serves to marginalize the ultraorthodox because mili- 
tary service often serves as an avenue of professional and political 
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advancement. Separate religious military units have been formed 
to accommodate ultraorthodox strictures in matters of social inter- 
action between men and women, dietary rules, and maintaining an 
atmosphere of support for religious study and ritual observance. In 
one popular 2000 Israeli film, Time of Favor, the leader of an ultra- 
orthodox army unit remains torn between his loyalty to the secular 
state and devotion to his best friend, a promising yeshiva scholar, 
as well as Rabbi Meltzer, the leader of a controversial movement 
that encourages prayer at the Temple Mount. Nonetheless, relatively 
few Haredi men of military service age participate. 

The June 1967 Six-Day War had a transformative effect on the 
relationship between Orthodox Judaism and Zionism. In the initial 
phases of the war, it appeared that the very survival of the Jewish 
community in Israel might be at stake, but ultimately Israel’s forces 
triumphed and gained control over areas of deep spiritual signifi- 
cance to religious Jews, most notably the Temple Mount and the 
adjoining Western Wall. The sole remaining physical structure con- 
nected to the Temples, the Western Wall, was built circa 19 BC dur- 
ing King Herod the Great’s complete reconstruction of the Second 
Temple. Within the orthodox communities, the outcome of the war 
strengthened the position of those who supported Zionism and 
enhanced the movement toward religious Zionism. 

Haredi communities in Israel were typically established by 
refugees from Central and Eastern Europe during the 1930s and 
1940s or from Muslim countries after 1948. There are two signifi- 
cant Haredi political parties represented in the Knesset: United 
Torah Judaism and Shas. The latter has a constituency among sec- 
ular Sephardic (Mediterranean and Middle Eastern) Jews, but its 
ideological orientation is ultraorthodox. These parties primarily 
focus on legislation of concern to the religious community such 
as state support for religious schools, maintenance of orthodox 
rabbinical control of Jewish marriage and divorce in Israel, and 
Opposition to any recognition of nonorthodox Judaism. As to Israeli- 
Palestinian relations, however, the Haredi parties have expressed 
willingness to make territorial concessions for the sake of the peace 
and security of the Jewish people and have supported or partici- 
pated in centrist or center-left governments that have pursued land 
for peace. Those religious Zionists who oppose territorial conces- 
sions over the biblical boundaries of the land of Israel, by contrast, 
are represented by the National Religious Party, which typically 
allies with the secular rightists, most notably the Likud Party. 
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Harel, Isser 
Born: 1912 
Died: February 19, 2003 


Head of the Israeli Mossad intelligence organization (1952-1963). 
Born Isser Halperin in Vitebsk, Russia (now Belarus), in 1912, Harel’s 
family owned a vinegar factory. Soviet authorities confiscated the 
factory, and the family fell on hard times financially, emigrating in 
1922 from the Soviet Union to Dvinsk in Latvia, which was then 
independent. In Dvinsk, Harel completed secondary school and 
joined a Zionist youth organization. 

In 1930 Harel immigrated to Palestine. He spent five years work- 
ing on a kibbutz and then established his own orange-packing 
company. During World War II he joined the Haganah, the Jewish 
self-defense organization, and in 1942 he became head of the Tel 
Aviv branch of Shai, Haganah’s intelligence organization. In 1948 
Israeli prime minister David Ben-Gurion ordered Harel and his 
organization to sink the Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National Military 
Organization) ship Atalanta off Tel Aviv. From 1948 to 1952 Harel 
was director of Shin Bet (Shabak), and in 1952 he became head of 
Mossad, the foreign intelligence and security organization. In 1957 
he became head of Israeli secret services. He held this post until 
1963. 





Isser Harel, head of the Israeli Mossad intelligence organization (1952- 
1963), shown here in 1969. (Israeli Government Press Office) 
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In 1957 Harel established the Trident intelligence network to 
gather intelligence against Egypt. He had a number of intelligence 
successes to his credit, including information gained from highly 
placed spies in both Egypt and Syria. He is best known, however, 
for shepherding the long hunt for Adolf Eichmann, who played a 
major role in the Holocaust. This search ended in May 1960 when 
Mossad agents tracked him down in Argentina and brought him to 
Israel to stand trial for his role in the Holocaust. Harel’s agents were 
also responsible for the assassination of German scientists working 
on missile programs in Egypt. Protests by West Germany led Ben- 
Gurion to fear that Bonn might terminate the secret arms program 
between the two countries, and in March 1963 he ordered Harel to 
terminate all secret service activities against the scientists. Harel 
chose to resign instead. 

Harel served as a special adviser to Prime Minister Levi Eshkol 
during 1965-1967 and also served one term in the Knesset (Israeli 
parliament) during 1969-1970. Harel died in Israel on February 19, 
2003. 
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Hariri, Rafik 
Born: November 1, 1944 
Died: February 14, 2005 


Lebanese businessman, politician, and premier of Lebanon (1992- 
1998, 2000-2004). Rafik Baha al-Din Hariri was born in Sidon, 
Lebanon, on November 1, 1944, the son of a Sunni Muslim farmer. 
He attended both elementary and secondary school in Sidon and 
then studied business administration at Beirut Arab University 
during 1965-1966. In 1966 he went to Saudi Arabia, where he became 
an auditor for an engineering firm. 

In 1969 Hariri set up his own construction company, CICON- 
EST, which benefited greatly from the Saudi oil boom of the 1970s. 
He was involved in major construction projects, including offices, 
hotels, hospitals, and palaces in Lebanon and Saudi Arabia. He 
worked on both government and private contracts. His reasonable 
bids on construction work won him the respect of his clients, and 
he quickly built up businesses and amassed a fortune that made him 
one of the richest people in the world. In 1978 the Saudi Arabian 
royal family granted him Saudi citizenship, and he became Saudi 
Arabia’s leading entrepreneur. 

Hariri acquired control of the French construction company 
Oger in 1979 and established Oger International in Paris. His busi- 
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Rafik Hariri, Lebanese businessman and politician and premier of 
Lebanon (1992-1998, 2000-2004). (European Community/Breydel) 





ness interests included construction, banking, real estate, telecom- 
munications, and oil. 

Already known as a philanthropist, in 1979 Hariri founded the 
Hariri Foundation for Culture and Higher Education. In 1982 he 
donated $12 million to Lebanese victims of Israel’s invasion of 
Lebanon, and in 1983 he built a hospital, school, and university 
in Kafr Falus, Lebanon. He also created a foundation that paid the 
university fees of at least 12,000 Lebanese students in Lebanon, 
Europe, and the United States. He reportedly donated about $90 
million to charity every year. 

In 1983 Hariri played a significant role in the talks that led to a 
cease-fire in the Lebanese civil war. He worked with U.S. special 
envoy Philip Habib to produce the Taif Accord of 1989 that ended 
the Lebanese Civil War. In 1992 Hariri was appointed prime min- 
ister of Lebanon in a move designed to attract foreign investors to 
help fund the massive rebuilding process required after years of 
civil war and to restore the confidence of the nation’s own investors. 
He is associated with the Solidére project that rebuilt the historic 
downtown government district of Beirut, faithfully reproducing the 
French mandate architecture. In these years, Hariri, who owned 
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property in Damascus, had excellent relations with the Syrian gov- 
ernment, and Syrian president Hafez al-Assad consulted with him 
on occasion. 

Considered the mastermind of Lebanon’s postwar reconstruc- 
tion program, Hariri was widely expected to retain his post after the 
extension of President Emile Lahoud’s term of office, which occurred 
in November 1998 as a result of Syrian pressure. Hariri abruptly 
declined Lahoud’s offer to form a new government, accusing the 
new president of acting unconstitutionally in his negotiations with 
the National Assembly. Hariri was replaced by former premier and 
veteran politician Salim al-Huss. In 2000 after less than two years 
in office, during which his administration was unable to stem eco- 
nomic and political crisis in the country, al-Huss resigned. Less than 
a week later, Hariri accepted Lahoud’s offer to lead a new govern- 
mentas prime minister. On October 20, 2004, Hariri again resigned 
from the post. 

Hariri became unpopular with some Syrian elements and pro- 
Syria factions in Lebanon when he called for a Syrian withdrawal 
from Lebanon and utilized his excellent relations with France to 
exert pressure in this regard. On February 14, 2005, Hariri, 6 of his 
bodyguards, and 15 other people died in a massive car bomb blast 
as his motorcade was passing the St. George Hotel in Beirut. An 
unknown Islamist terrorist group was blamed for the incident. The 
assassination brought an outpouring of anger from within Lebanon, 
the formation of an anti-Syrian Lebanese coalition and then a 
new government, Syria’s military withdrawal from Lebanon under 
international pressure, and a call by the United Nations (UN) Secu- 
rity Council for a special international court to try suspects in the 
assassination. 

Many Lebanese and international observers blamed Syrian offi- 
cials for the assassination, suggesting that the plan must have been 
approved at a very high level of the Syrian government. Indeed, 
there was an eyewitness account that President Bashar al-Assad had 
threatened Hariri in August 2004. Although the Syrian government 
denied any knowledge of the deed, the UN investigation implicated 
Syrian officials along with members of the Lebanese security serv- 
ices. Hariri’s violent end was not the last. The years after his death 
saw the assassination of other anti-Syrian Lebanese politicians. 
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Hashemites 

Hashemite is the Western name given to a modern dynasty based 
on the descendants of the Banu Hashim, or Clan of Hashim, within 
the larger Quraysh tribe. The Hashemites became the rulers of the 
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Hejaz in the western portions of today’s Saudi Arabia, Jordan, and 
Iraq. 

The Banu Hashim were descendants of the Arab chieftain 
Quraysh, in turn a descendant of the Prophet Ismail, himself the 
son of the Prophet Ibrahim (Abraham). Quraysh first came to the 
holy city of Mecca during the second century AD. The first gener- 
ation of Quraysh to rule the city came six generations later in the 
year 480. 

The modern Hashemites trace their direct lineage from Hashim 
(died ca. 510), the great-grandfather of the Muslim prophet Muham- 
mad. In the same clan line were the Abbasid caliphs who defeated 
the first imperial caliphal family, the Umayyads. The term “sharif” 
refers to descendents of the Prophet, who may be found all over the 
Muslim world because of the spread of the Banu Hashim through 
the Islamic conquests. 

The holy cities of Mecca and Medina were traditionally pro- 
tected by a leading sharif family. Hussein ibn Ali of the Hashemite 
Dhau-Awn clan was also a traditional leader in the western Arabian 
province of Hejaz. The Ottoman sultan Abdulhamid II kept him 
under house arrest in Constantinople until 1908. The sultan’s ene- 
mies, the so-called Young Turks of the Committee of Union and 
Progress (CUP), at first allied with some of the Arab nationalist 
groups who, like Hussein, wanted self-rule or a new type of dual 
Arab-Turkish monarchy. The Young Turks had the sultan appoint 
Hussein as emir and sharif of Mecca in 1908, and he then returned 
to the Hejaz. His son, Abdullah, made discreet inquiries of the British 
about raising a rebellion against the Ottoman-CUP government, 
and when the CUP turned against the Arab nationalists, the stage 
was set for the Arab Revolt. Sharif Hussein’s aim was to establish 
an Arab kingdom from the Hejaz to Syria and Iraq and including 
Palestine. Toward this end, he corresponded with British high com- 
missioner for Egypt Sir A. Henry McMahon. 

Hussein led the Great Arab Revolt beginning in 1916 to liberate 
the Arab lands. Between 1917 and 1924, with the collapse of the 
Ottoman Empire in World War I, Hussein and his son Ali ruled an 
independent Hejaz. However, the Arab kingdom they had sought 
was not realized, for the British had concluded the secret Sykes- 
Picot Agreement with the French during the war to secure much 
of the Middle East for themselves. In the postwar Treaty of Lau- 
sanne and Treaty of Sevres with Turkey, the British and French 
secured as mandates under the League of Nations roughly the same 
areas spelled out in the Sykes-Picot Agreement. The territory con- 
quered by Sharif Hussein’s son Faisal, roughly comprising Syria 
and Lebanon, was to be returned to the French. Palestine, Iraq, and 
Transjordan went to the British. 

Tribal leader Lord Abd al-Aziz ibn-Saud (known as Ibn Saud), 
who ruled most of central Arabia, aimed to take back the Hejaz. In 
1924his forces took Mecca, making ita part of the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia. Ibn Saud then annexed the Hejaz and set up his own son 
Faisal as governor. 

These actions effectively ended the Hashemite claim to the Hejaz, 
but Hussein’s two politically active sons, Abdullah and Faisal, 
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The three sons of Sharif of Mecca Hussein in Baghdad, 1923. Seated left to right are Faisal I, king of Iraq; Abdullah, emir of Transjordan (later king of 
Jordan); and Ali, who was briefly king of the Hejaz. (Bettmann/Corbis) 





became the kings of Transjordan and Iraq, respectively. The Hashe- 

mite Kingdom of Iraq lasted from 1921 to 1958, and a line of Hashe- 

mite kings has been ruling Transjordan, now Jordan, since 1921. 
James H. WILLBANKS AND SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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Hashomer 

Jewish defense organization in Palestine, regarded as the forerun- 
ner of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF). The Hashomer (Hebrew for 
“guard”) was first organized in 1909 by members of the Second 
Aliya (1904-1914) to provide security for the Jewish settlements 
in Palestine, especially the largely isolated kibbutzim. Hashomer 
was formed by members of Poalei Zion, a socialist Zionist group. 
Its founders were recent immigrants from Russia who had settled 
in Lower Galilee, and a number of them had participated in a self- 
defense organization of 1904-1906 known as Bar Giora. Among 
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Hashomer founders were Yitzhak Ben-Zvi, Israel Giladi, Rachel 
Yanait, Israel Shochat, and Manya Shochat. 

Hashomer’s stated aims were to protect Jewish lives and prop- 
erty, secure respect for the Jews from among the Arabs, and 
improve relations with the Arabs while learning their language and 
customs. Hashomer concluded agreements with a number of Jew- 
ish settlements in Lower Galilee in which its members would pro- 
vide security services in return for a fixed fee. Hashomer achieved 
considerable success, and in 1911 it expanded its operations beyond 
Galilee. Hashomer did away with the need to employ Arab watch- 
men to warn against raids and provided security as well as pre- 
vented thefts. 

Hashomer clashed with Arabs on a number of occasions and 
incurred casualties, but its activities also won the admiration of 
many Jews in Palestine and in the Diaspora. Members of Hashomer 
regarded themselves as the forerunners of a future Jewish national 
army. They refused to accept the authority of the Yishuv (Jewish 
community in Palestine) but nonetheless claimed the exclusive right 
to protect the Jewish settlements. 

Shortly after the start of World War I, Hashomer proposed to 
Turkish authorities the establishment of a Jewish legion in the Turk- 
ish Army, an offer that was refused. Its pro-Turkish position, how- 
ever, brought it into conflict with the pro-British Jewish intelligence 
network known as Nili. 

In 1920 on the formation of the Jewish self-defense organization 
the Haganah, members of Hashomer were asked to turn over their 
arms to the Haganah and merge with it. This led to a considerable 
debate among Hashomer members, a number of whom claimed 
that their organization had the sole right to defend the Jews of 
Palestine. Not until the Arab riots of 1929 did the last Hashomer 
holdouts agree to turn over their arms to the Haganah, which itself 
gave way to the IDF during the Israeli War of Independence (1948- 
1949). 
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Hasidic Judaism 

Hasidic (or Chasidic) Judaism is a branch of Judaism that origi- 
nated in Eastern Europe (Belarus, Poland, and Ukraine) in the 18th 
century at a time when European Jews were being persecuted. The 
word “Hasidic” comes from the Hebrew word Chasidut, meaning 
“pious,” which comes from the Hebrew root word chesed, meaning 
“loving kindness.” Hasidic Judaism is also known as Hasidism 
(Pietism). 
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Religious persecution in Eastern Europe drove nearly half of 
European Jewry to emphasize an inner personal spirituality derived 
from intensive Talmudic study rather than academic and ethnic 
beliefs. This inner spirituality, or joy, is expressed outwardly in 
distinctive religious traditions and practices that allow the Hasidim 
to grow closer to God through everyday living as well as Torah 
study. This brings the Hasidim in constant communion (Devekut) 
with God. 

Hasidism’s founder, Rabbi Israel Baal Shem Tov (1699-1760), 
also known by the title “master of the good name” (the a’al Shem 
Tov, abbreviated as the Besht), was a scholar, mystic, and healer 
who taught that the Torah communicated God and the truths of God 
outwardly through revelation, the outer aspect of the Torah, and 
inwardly through devotion and piety, the hidden or inner aspect 
of the Torah. Hasidism asserts that Baal Shem Tov was a miracle 
worker and was infallible in his teaching and that these same defin- 
ing attributes continue to be passed through a series of dynastic 
leaders known as rebbes (also spelled rebbi and rabbee), generally 
meaning “master” and “teacher” and less commonly “mentor.” 

This great elevation of Hasidic rebbes was one of the main 
reasons that European Jewry divided into Hasidic Judaism and 
Orthodox Judaism, called Mitnagdim (opponents) by the Hasidim. 
Another point of division is the Hasidic assertion that God perme- 
ates all that exists. The Mitnagdim understood this belief to be 
pantheism. But what the Hasidic philosophy actually asserts is the 
belief that although God does permeate all that exists, God is more 
than that. Hasidism also expands Judaism’s traditional teaching 
that God implanted a divine spark in all humans by teaching that 
although the divine spark exists only in souls of humans, there is 
a divinely infused spark of goodness in all creation that can be 
redeemed to perfect the world. It is God’s animation ofall that exists 
that allows pious humans to commune with God. This belief in an 
interactive relationship between God and pious humans allowing 
God to influence the actions of pious humans and allowing pious 
humans to correlatively influence the will of God is a belief derived 
from the 16th-century rabbi Isaac Ben Solomon Luria’s Kabbalah 
(Cabala). 

The most common Hasidic prayer style (Nusach Sepharad) is 
based on Rabbi Luria’s integration of Ashkenazic and Sephardic 
liturgies and is accompanied by melodies called nigunim (or nig- 
guns) that are in themselves descriptive of the mood of the prayer. 
The Amidah (standing), the central prayer in all Jewish worship ser- 
vices, is generally recited while standing, and some particularly pious 
Hasidim concentrate for seven seconds on each of its words. Most 
Hasidim pray ina Yiddish-influenced, heavily accented Ashkenazic 
Hebrew and oppose the daily use of oral Hebrew. They believe it to 
be a holy language intended for prayer only, and they also believe 
that it is debased by common use. 

The daily attire for Hasidic men is generally black trousers and 
coats with a white shirt and a black hat. A long black robe called a 
bekishe with a prayer belt called a gartel and a fur headdress are 
worn for Shabbat (Sabbath). Most Hasidic men wear long sideburns 
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called payoth, following the biblical prohibition (Leviticus 19:27) 
not to shave the sides of one’s face. White threads or fringes (tzitzit 
or tsitsits) are worn about the waist, either over or under the shirt, 
as directed by Numbers 15:38. Hasidic boys have their first haircut 
and are given their first fringed garment on their third birthday. 
Hasidic women generally wear long black skirts and sleeves past the 
elbow. 

Immersion in a ritual pool of water (mikvah) is practiced as an 
outward manifestation of an inner or spiritual cleansing. Hasidic 
men generally practice this ritual cleansing prior to Jewish holidays, 
and many ritually wash daily prior to morning prayers. Female 
Hasidim generally immerse in a mikvah seven days after the end of 
their menstrual cycle. 

The largest Hasidic fellowship, the Lubavitch (some 100,000 
adherents), is based in Brooklyn, New York. There are also large 
populations residing in Israel along with other Hasidim such as 
the Gor (Gerer), Vizhnitz, and Bealz (Belzer). The Belzer, Bobov, 
Bostoner, Breslov, Gerer, Munkacz, Puppa, Rimnitz, Satmar, and 
Vizhnitz Hasidim are the largest of the remaining Hasidic groups. 

RicHarb M. Epwarps 
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Haskalah 

The Haskalah, or Jewish Enlightenment, was an intellectual move- 
ment in Europe that lasted from the 1770s to the 1880s and called 
for Jews to become more acculturated to the societies in which they 
lived. Those who followed the Haskalah, known as maskilim in 
Hebrew, believed that Jews should become more involved with the 
secular world and should not separate themselves from it. 

Moses Mendelssohn is regarded as the father of the Haskalah. 
Indeed, he epitomized the new Jew of the late 18th century. The 
son of a poor scribe, Mendelssohn learned German and became 
familiar with secular and non-Jewish learning. Eventually he became 
renowned as a philosopher and political thinker. He was placed 
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under special protection by Frederick the Great and won a prize 
from the Prussian Academy of Sciences. Maskilim who followed 
Mendelssohn began to publish periodicals and write primers in- 
tended for Jews who wanted to learn more than the traditional 
rabbinic teachings. 

Generally, those who belonged to the Haskalah movement sup- 
ported education in science and other secular areas of knowledge. 
They wanted their children to receive an education comparable to 
that of non-Jewish children. The maskilim also wanted children to 
study Hebrew history and language. They believed that creating a 
Jewish consciousness among the young could help them take pride 
in their heritage even while they became more integrated into the 
surrounding society. 

The Haskalah movement thrived in Germany and then spread 
eastward into the Russian Empire. Jewish leaders called for eman- 
cipation for Jews and equal rights for them comparable to those 
enjoyed by other groups. Like other Enlightenment thinkers, they 
saw a separation between religion and secular society and believed 
that Judaism should be considered a religious choice, not a racial 
identity. As a result of this broadening of thinking, numerous Jew- 
ish political movements and organizations were founded in the 
19th century. When the Russian government sponsored pogroms 
against Jews in the 1870s and 1880s, many Jewish leaders lost faith 
in the Haskalah. They no longer believed that Jews would be accepted 
into broader European society, no matter what they did. Asa result, 
Zionist organizations were born with a goal of creating a Jewish 
homeland. 

Tim J. WaTTs 
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Hasmonean Tunnel Incident 
Start Date: September 23, 1996 
End Date: September 28, 1996 


Armed clash between Palestinians and Israeli border police and 
Israel Defense Forces (IDF) soldiers that began on September 23, 
1996, in the Old City of Jerusalem on the Temple Mount (Haram 
al-Sharif). The Hasmonean Tunnel Incident is sometimes referred 
to as the Kotel Tunnel Incident. The Temple Mount is a holy site for 
Christians, Jews, and Muslims. For Jews, it is the site of the first and 
second Jewish Temples and is to be the site of the third and final 
Temple to be rebuilt upon the coming of the Messiah. For Muslims, 
itis the site of two very important religious shrines: the Dome of the 
Rock and the al-Aqsa Mosque. 
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Police officers restrain a Muslim protesting the opening of the Hasmonean Tunnel in Jerusalem on September 26, 1996. (Ricki Rosen/Corbis Saba) 





Located in the Old City of eastern Jerusalem, the Temple Mount 
area remained under Jordanian control from 1948 to 1967, at which 
point the Israelis seized control of it as a result of the Six-Day War. 
A series of tunnels dating back to antiquity run beneath the site. 
After 1967, Israeli historians and archaeologists began excavations 
at the site. In an attempt to find and reconstruct lost portions of 
the Western Wall, the Israelis uncovered the Hasmonean Tunnel, 
which is along the northern edge of the wall, in 1987. It is actually a 
large aqueduct dating to the second century BC. 

The Hasmonean Tunnel Incident was sparked when the Israeli 
government allowed archaeologists doing excavations near the West- 
ern Wall to open a new exit to the tunnel in the area. On the night 
of September 23, 1996, between 11:30 p.m. and 12:00 a.m. and under 
heavy police guard, a new exit was opened off the Hasmonean Tun- 
nel. When the Palestinians realized what had happened, they were 
outraged because of the proximity of the tunnel to the Temple 
Mount, particularly the al-Aqsa Mosque. Some Muslim leaders in 
Jerusalem also claimed that the tunnel exit had damaged the al- 
Aqsa Mosque, under which part of the aqueduct ran. 

Palestinian Authority (PA) president Yasser Arafat immedi- 
ately denounced the tunnel as an act of Israeli aggression against 
the Islamic religion. He called for a general strike and demonstrations 
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to be staged throughout the Palestinian territories. Even before 
Arafat’s official condemnation of the Israeli move, protesters began 
to clash with Israeli forces, throwing rocks and bottles. Israeli wor- 
shipers at the Western Wall were also subjected to mob attacks. 

What began as protests on September 24 quickly turned into 
fierce fighting between Palestinian militants and Israeli security 
forces. Indeed, many claim that this incident nearly turned into a 
full-fledged intifada against Israel. Although the worst of the fight- 
ing had died down by September 28, it was days after that before 
the riots in the Palestinian territories were entirely quelled. In the 
four days of heavy fighting, as many as 100 Palestinians and 15 
Israeli soldiers and border policemen were killed. 

The Hasmonean Tunnel Incident helped to convince right-wing 
Israeli prime minister Benjamin Netanyahu to sign the January 1997 
Hebron Protocol with the PA under which Israel would withdraw 
from the West Bank city of Hebron as agreed to in the 1993 Oslo 
Accords. While the majority of the Israeli population supported the 
signing of this agreement, some hard-liners viewed it as an out- 
rageous act of capitulation. Among the Palestinian population, the 
outcome of the protests over the Hasmonean Tunnel Incident was 
viewed as a victory. 

DanteL Kutuy AND PAUL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Hassan Il, King of Morocco 
Born: July 9, 1929 
Died: July 23, 1999 


King of Morocco from 1961 to 1999. Hassan II was born in Rabat, 
Morocco, on July 9, 1929. A direct descendant of the Prophet 
Muhammad’s daughter Fatima, he was the 17th monarch of the 
Alawite dynasty, which has ruled Morocco since 1666. In January 
1943, Hassan II accompanied his father, Muhammad V, to the Anfa 
(Casablanca) Conference, which was held in a suburb of Casablanca. 
At the conference, Morocco, the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France agreed to the demand for the unconditional sur- 
render of the Axis powers. In 1947 Hassan accompanied his father 
to Tangier, where Muhammad V first called for Moroccan inde- 
pendence from the French, who had established colonial rule over 
Morocco in 1912. In 1951 Hassan earned a law degree from the Uni- 
versity of Bordeaux, France. 

On August 20, 1953, French colonial authorities exiled Hassan 
and his father to Corsica. In 1954 they were moved to Madagascar. 
During their absence the call for Moroccan independence increased, 
and French political leaders reluctantly accepted the inevitable. On 
November 16, 1955, Muhammad V and Hassan returned to Morocco. 
Independence was declared in 1956, and Hassan was appointed 
chief of the Moroccan armed forces. 

Following the death of his father, Hassan II became king on 
March 3, 1961. Surviving several assassination attempts, he ruled 
Morocco as a conservative theocracy. Although his human rights 
record was frequently criticized in the international press, he 
maintained friendly relations with the United States. Throughout 
his reign, he attempted to reestablish the territorial integrity of 
Morocco. Although the French had relinquished their claim over 
Morocco in 1956, Spain continued to hold the Spanish Sahara (also 
knownas the Western Sahara or the Rio de Oro region), which Has- 
san II considered part of Morocco. The International Court of Jus- 
tice, however, refused to recognize as valid claims by both Morocco 
and Mauritania on the Spanish Sahara and called on the people of 
the region to decide their future. 

Hassan IJ launched the Green March in 1975. More than 300,000 
unarmed Moroccans assembled on the frontier of the phosphate- 
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King Hassan II of Morocco during a visit to the United States in 1991. 
(U.S. Department of Defense) 





rich Spanish Sahara, and a number of these crossed the border 
to demonstrate for the incorporation of the Spanish Sahara into 
Morocco. Their green banners and Korans symbolized Islam. After 
calling for a plebiscite there was an agreement to enter into bilateral 
negotiations with Morocco, also including Mauritania. By the terms 
of the secret Madrid Accords that November, these two nations split 
the Spanish Sahara between them, while Spain received economic 
concessions. The United Nations (UN), however, has yet to recog- 
nize this agreement, and the Western Saharans in the Polisario 
Party launched a resistance movement against it. 

Hassan II also played an important behind-the-scenes role in 
the Middle East peace process. Throughout the 1970s, representa- 
tives of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), Israel, the 
United States, and various Arab powers secretly met in Morocco. 
Although conducting diplomatic talks with Israel, Hassan II was 
nevertheless able to maintain credibility both at home and abroad 
because of his religious importance as a descendant of the Prophet 
Muhammad and because of Morocco’s geographic distance from 
the controversy in Palestine. Hassan II is credited with being a key 
player in the 1979 peace treaty between Israel and Egypt. 

During the 1970s and 1980s Hassan II ruled with a heavy hand. 
He governed directly, almost by decree; dissolved parliament for a 
time; and ordered dissidents jailed, exiled, or executed. These years 
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have come to be knownas the “years oflead.” In 1991 he sent troops 
to join the UN forces that expelled Iraqi forces from Kuwait. 

On July 23, 1999, Hassan II died in Rabat of a heart attack. He 
was succeeded by his son, who was crowned Muhammad VI on July 
25, 1999. 

Micuac R. HAL 
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Havlaga 

Term meaning “self-restraint” in Hebrew and referring to a policy 
of passive defense against Arab attacks in Palestine and later Israel. 
Havlaga was the official policy of the Yishuv (Jews in Palestine) until 
the outbreak of the Arab Revolt of 1936-1939. That conflict sparked 
a sharp debate among the Yishuv in terms of its response to Arab 
violence. Since the founding of the secret Jewish self-defense organ- 
ization Haganah in 1920, Arab attacks were nearly always met not 
by retaliatory violence but rather by measured responses utilizing 
British law enforcement authorities. The official position was to 
prevent and repel Arab raids and, when possible, pursue the perpe- 
trators and hand them over to British Mandate officials. 

Jewish leaders in Palestine adopted havlaga as a way to influence 
public perception of Arabs and Jews. First, they feared that retalia- 
tion against the Arabs would compel the British to see the violence 
as a Jewish-Arab civil conflict instead ofa one-sided, Arab-inspired 
affair. Second, many feared that retribution would raise the ire of 
the British public and diminish any chances of British support for 
a Jewish homeland. Also, some Yishuv leaders feared that retalia- 
tion against Arabs would only serve to radicalize moderate Arabs 
and embolden the extremists. 

When the Arab Revolt began in 1936, the policy of havlaga came 
under great scrutiny. At first trying to maintain the policy as the 
violence became widespread, Jewish leaders including David Ben- 
Gurion, Vladimir Jabotinsky, and Chaim Weizmann urged calm 
and the continuation of self-restraint. Believing that the uprising 
would be short-lived, they figured to outlast the attacks. But the Arab 
Revolt endured, taking more and more Jewish lives and destroying 
much of their property. By mid-1937, many Jews in Palestine began 
to call for a more proactive response to Arab attacks. More and 
more Jews had come to the conclusion that havlaga was actually 
encouraging Arab violence and adversely affecting Jewish public 
opinion in the Yishuv and other parts of the world. Some made the 
argument that havlaga was undermining the morale of Jewish secu- 
rity forces and Haganah. 

Soon, Haganah commanders began to carry out sporadic retal- 
iatory strikes. When the radical Jewish paramilitary group Irgun 
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Tsvai Leumi (National Military Organization) organized in 1937, its 
members were not about to adhere to the havlaga policy. Instead, 
Irgun pressed fora firm policy of retribution and engaged in bomb- 
ings against Arab interests in Jerusalem and Haifa. By 1939, even 
Haganah had deviated from havlaga in response to raids emanat- 
ing from the Arab-Palestinian village of Baldat al-Shaykh, which 
itattacked in the summer of 1939. Then, on July 2, 1939, Haganah 
issued a statement declaring that while it would refrain from 
launching wholesale or random retaliatory actions against the 
Arabs, it reserved the right to pursue individuals responsible for 
violence against the Yishuv into their own villages. After the Arab 
Revolt ended, havlaga again became the official policy of Pales- 
tinian Jews, although there were certainly exceptions. By the mid- 
1940s, the policy once more came under great scrutiny. In Israel 
today, there are still those who adhere to havlaga, and the old 
debates about its effectiveness continue to reverberate throughout 
the nation. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Hawatmeh, Nayef 
Born: ca. 1934-1937 


Palestinian Arab leader. Born in Salt, Jordan, sometime between 
1934 and 1937 to Greek Orthodox Christian Bedouin, Nayef Hawat- 
meh studied in Amman, Jordan, and then Cairo University in Egypt 
and the American University of Beirut, where he majored in philos- 
ophy and psychology. He joined the leftist Arab Nationalist Move- 
ment in 1954 and later was a member of George Habash’s Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) but seceded from that 
group because of arguments over ideology and tactics in the wake 
of the 1967 Yom Kippur War. Hawatmeh became known to some 
Palestinians as Abu al-Nouf. 

In 1968 Hawatmeh cofounded with Yasser Abed Rabbo the 
Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (DFLP), a leftist, 
Marxist group in Yasser Arafat’s Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO). Hawatmeh was the secretary-general and head of the DFLP 
and its chief representative on the PLO Executive Committee. He 
initially supported negotiations to bring about a general peace set- 
tlement but opposed the Madrid Conference and was suspended 
from the PLO Executive Committee. Hawatmeh has written several 
books on Palestinian issues. He resides in Syria, where the DFLP 
receives Syrian government assistance. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Palestinian leader Nayef Hawatmeh at the Twentieth National Palestinian Council in Algiers, September 23, 1991. (Bernard Bisson/Corbis Sygma) 
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Hawi, Khalil 
Born: December 31, 1919 
Died: June 6, 1982 


Lebanese poet and scholar and a leader in the modernization of 
Arabic poetry. Khalil Hawi was born in modest circumstances on 
December 31, 1919, in al-Shwayr, an Arab village in Mount Lebanon. 
His family gives a birthdate in 1920 and the birthplace as Huwaya, 
where his father was then working. Hawi finished his elementary 
education in the village, but no secondary schooling was available. 

Despite his lack ofa formal education, Hawi’s poetic talent man- 
ifested itself early when he began composing zajal, a type of lyric 
folk poetry or rhyming prized in Lebanon. Trained by his uncle in 
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zajal, Hawi was pained when this beloved relative contracted tuber- 
culosis and was forced to live in isolation. His father also fell ill, forc- 
ing Hawi to interrupt his education and seek work. Successive jobs 
as a shoemaker, wall plasterer, bricklayer, and restaurant manager 
were all difficult for Hawi, who yearned to complete his education. 

In 1939 Hawi moved to Beirut, at first living on the outskirts and 
supporting himself as a laborer, reading poetry to console himself. 
Following World War II he was able to enroll in a prestigious prep 
school that qualified him to enter the American University of Beirut 
in 1947. Studying in the Arabic Department, he attained his bach- 
elor’s degree in 1951 and his master’s degree in 1955, focusing his 
attention on Islamic philosophy. A scholarship enabled him to join 
the doctoral program at Cambridge University in England. 

For decades Beirut had been an important intellectual center in 
the Arab world, and in the late 1940s its inhabitants were riveted by 
the events in Palestine and debated how to respond to the creation 
of the State of Israel. Hawi was also influenced by Antun Saada, the 
leader of the anticolonial Syrian Socialist National Party, whom he 
greatly admired. Saada’s assassination in 1949 was a great emo- 
tional blow to Hawi, although he tended to remain aloof from polit- 
ical affiliations thereafter. He had, however, entered the university 
during the years when Arab radicals from all the countries of the 
Middle East were gathering at the American University of Beirut. 
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His commitmentto Arab nationalism thus developed in association 
with poets and thinkers from many different Arab states. 

By the time Hawi returned from Cambridge in the 1950s, Arab 
nationalism was at its height, buoyed by the accomplishments of 
Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser. Hawi had written his doc- 
toral dissertation on Gibran Khalil Gibran, a Lebanese writer whose 
origins were also in Mount Lebanon in a village near the one where 
Hawi had grown up. 

Receiving a permanent teaching position at the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut as a professor of Arabic, Hawi worked to reconcile 
the knowledge gained from the village society of his youth with the 
larger world of Arab nationalism that placed less emphasis on the 
particular state and more on the unity of all Arabs progressing 
under secular leadership. In 1957 Hawi wrote the poem for which 
he is best known, “The Bridge.” It reveals the optimism of intellec- 
tuals such as Hawi during this period as they glimpsed the awaken- 
ing of a new generation determined to resist occupation and all 
forms of colonization. “The Bridge” expressed Hawi’s hope for his 
students and the young generation he hoped would take the ideas 
in which he believed and use them to strengthen the Arab world. 
His poem reached many people through the composition of Marcel 
Khalifa, a well-known Lebanese composer who set the words to 
music, 

Hawi’s optimism did not last very long, however, and his poetry 
came to express more sadness and grief. Heavy with symbolism, 
Hawi’s poetry drew on images from Syrian and Greek mythology; 
Christian, Islamic, and Hindu mysticism; both the Old and New 
Testaments; and Arabic literature, history, and popular beliefs. His 
repeated insistence on such symbols as graves, caves, experience, 
vision, and ashes reflected not only his personal sorrows but also 
those of his nation and the Arab world. His poems expressed the 
agony of the Arabs’ cultural duality between East and West and his 
grief over the conflicts between Arab states. Although he was a pro- 
lific literary critic and published his dissertation as Gibran Khalil 
Gibran: His Background, Character, and Works in 1982, Hawi’s five 
volumes of poetry are his best-loved work. The first was Nahr al- 
Ramad (The River of Ashes), published in 1957, followed by al-Nay 
wa al-Rih (The Flute and the Wind), published in 1961; Bayadir al- 
Jua (The Threshing Floors of Hunger), published in 1965; and al- 
Rad al Jarih (The Wounded Thunder) and Min Jahim al-Kumidiyya 
(From the Hell of Comedy), both published in 1979. 

The Arab defeat in the Six-Day War of 1967 had been difficult 
for all Arabs to accept, but even more difficult for Hawi was the 
arrival of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) in Beirut in 
the early 1970s. He could not really identify with the leftist program 
of the PLO, nor did he believe in the Christian Maronites who resis- 
ted them. By 1975 the Lebanese Civil War raged in Beirut, and Hawi 
was forced to observe the ruin of his city and to fear for the destruc- 
tion of his homeland. His previous faith in the power of language 
and the secular written word to carry the Arab people into the 
modern age was shattered. When the Israeli Army invaded Lebanon 
to strike at the PLO in June 1982, Hawi’s despair was complete. 
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Lebanon, the Arab nation with the most diverse balance of popula- 
tion groups, was abandoned by the other Arab states and left to fight 
Israel alone. On the night of June 6, 1982, he shot himself to death 
on the balcony of his apartment. Hawi was viewed by many as the 
poetic interpreter of Arab politics, and his suicide in response to 
the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in 1982 was widely understood by 
his followers as a testament to the crisis of the Arab world. 
SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Hebron 

West Bank city in the mountains of southern Judea. Hebron is 
located some 23 miles south-southwest of Jerusalem and is about 
3,050 feet above sea level. With a 2007 population of approximately 
120,000 people, including some 600 Jewish settlers, Hebron has 
been the site of considerable violence between Arabs and Jews over 
the past century. The city is an important urban and agricultural 
center. With its narrow, winding streets, Hebron is known for its 
grapes, pottery making, leather tanning, and glass blowing, a craft 
that has been practiced there for 6,000 years. 

One of the world’s oldest cities and oldest continuously inhab- 
ited sites, Hebron was probably established around 3500 BC. Hebron 
is a holy site for Christianity, Islam, and Judaism. To Jews it is sec- 
ond only to Jerusalem, for Hebron is the location of the Tomb of the 
Patriarchs (also known as the Tomb of the Patriarchs and Matri- 
archs), known to the Arabs as the Cave of Machpelah. Here the 
prophets Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob and their wives Sarah, Rebecca, 
and Leah are believed to be buried. The Talmud also identifies 
Hebronas the resting place of Adam and Eve. Muslims venerate the 
site, as they also claim ancestry through Abraham. 

Hebron played an important role in early Jewish history. It was 
the residence of the patriarchs, and King David was anointed king 
there and made it his capital. The city has also been identified as 
one of the locations to which Jews exiled to Babylon returned. A 
small Jewish community continued in Hebron thereafter. Herod the 
Great caused the construction of the wall around the Tomb of the 
Patriarchs. In the sixth century AD, Byzantine emperor Justinian | 
erected a Christian church over the Tomb of the Patriarchs. But in 
the seventh century, the Muslims built the al-Ibrahimi (Abraham) 
mosque over the tomb. Later the Jews were permitted to builda syn- 
agogue near the site. 
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Israeli soldiers in the West Bank city of Hebron, June 1968. (Pictorial Library of Bible Lands) 


Leader of the First Crusade Godfrey de Bouillon, Duke of Lor- 
raine, took Hebron in 1099 and converted the mosque and syna- 
gogue into a Christian church. The Crusaders also expelled the Jews 
from Hebron. The city changed hands a number of times thereafter. 
In 1266 under Mamluk rule, Christians and Jews were prohibited 
from visiting the Tomb of the Patriarchs. Following the imposition 
of Ottoman rule during 1516-1517 there was a pogrom in Hebron 
in which Jewish property was seized and Jews were murdered. 
Another pogrom occurred in Hebron in 1834. 

In 1820 Habad Hasidim established the first Ashkenazic Jewish 
community in Hebron, and during the Arab riots of 1929 in Hebron, 
68 Jews were killed and another 58 were wounded. British author- 
ities evacuated the remaining Jews from the city. Some of the Jews 
returned to Hebron in 1931 but left again with the Arab Revolt of 
1936. 

The United Nations (UN) partition plan of 1947 assigned Hebron 
to the proposed Arab state. Forces of the Arab Legion held the area 
during the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949). As a result, 
Jews could not access Hebron until the Six-Day War of June 1967, 
when Israel Defense Forces (IDF) captured the entire West Bank, 
including Hebron. It has been under Israeli control ever since. In 
1968 Jewish settlers arrived in Hebron and reestablished the Jewish 
community there. 
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In May 1980, Palestinian terrorists killed 6 Jewish students and 
wounded another 20 as they returned from worship at the Tomb of 
the Patriarchs. Then, in February 1994, Jewish settler Baruch Gold- 
stein opened fire on Muslims in the tomb, killing 29 Palestinians 
and wounding another 125 people. The UN subsequently estab- 
lished an unarmed international observer force in Hebron in an 
effort to keep the peace there. 

According to the 1993 Oslo Accords, Israeli forces were to re- 
deploy from the West Bank cities, but while this redeployment 
occurred in other cities in 1995, the Israeli Army did not leave 
Hebron, claiming that to do so would endanger the lives of the Jews 
living there. In 1997 the city was divided into two zones, H1 and H2, 
under the terms of the Hebron Protocol of January 15. H1 contains 
about 80 percent of the area and the bulk of the population, is exclu- 
sively Palestinian Arab, and came under the control of the Palestin- 
ian Authority (PA). H2 in the center of the city contains about 20 
percent of the area and originally was home to some 30,000 Arabs 
and 500 Jews. The Arab population in H2 is believed to now number 
only about 10,000 people, the consequence of harassment from 
other Arabs and restrictions placed on them by the IDF. The main- 
tenance of some sort of connection corridor between the two Jewish 
communities has been an ongoing flash point. 

SPENCER C, TUCKER 
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Hebron Massacre 
Start Date: August 23, 1929 
End Date: August 24, 1929 


The West Bank town of Hebron (al-Khalil in Arabic) is one of the 
most important geographic sites for all three of the world’s major 
monotheistic religions. Located in the town is the Tomb of the Patri- 
archs, the traditional burial place of Abraham, the biblical prophet 
from whom the Jewish, Christian, and Muslim religions all trace 
their origins. Hebron has also been one of the major flash points 
between Arabs and Israelis in the past 100 years. Today, half of the 
building containing the Tomb of the Patriarchs is a mosque, while 
the other half is a synagogue. 

For hundreds of years a Sephardic Jewish community lived in 
Hebron in relatively peaceful coexistence with the Arab majority. 
With the rise of Zionism in the early 20th century and the arrival of 
Ashkenazic Jews from Europe and the United States, Hebron began 
to experience the tensions that were growing elsewhere in Palestine. 
By the middle of the 1920s, the Jewish community in Hebron 
numbered about 800 people, with only a small percentage of that 
number being relatively recent Ashkenazic arrivals. 

In September 1928, tensions between Muslims and Jews flared 
in Jerusalem when Haj Amin al-Husseini, the mufti of Jerusalem, 
accused the Jews of carrying out unauthorized construction at the 
Western Wall. The following year, in early August, Muslims and 
Jews again clashed over Jewish demands for access to the Western 
Wall and Muslim concerns about encroachment of the al-Aqsa 
Mosque. A series of inflammatory sermons delivered by al-Husseini 
preceded a wave of disturbances that built in intensity. 

Concerned about the possibility of a major pogrom, leaders of 
Haganah, the secret Jewish self-defense force, went to Hebron on 
August 20 and proposed a defensive plan for the Jews in the town. 
The leaders of the Sephardic community, who were largely anti- 
Zionist, refused the offer and insisted that Haganah leave immedi- 
ately. The Jews of Hebron were convinced that the local Arab leaders 
would shield them from whatever violence might sweep the rest of 
the country. 

On August 23, false reports started to reach Hebron of Jews 
desecrating Muslim holy places in Jerusalem. As tensions rose in 
Hebron, an angry mob killed a student at the Ashkenazic Yeshiva. At 
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the time, the entire Hebron police force consisted of 34 men: a single 
British officer, Raymond Cafferata, with 18 mounted policemen 
and 15 on foot. One member of Cafferata’s force was a Jew, and all 
the others were Arabs. 

After the killing on August 23, Cafferata managed to calm things 
down temporarily, but the next morning things got out of hand. 
Arab mobs in Hebron went on a rampage of murder and rape. The 
Hebron police were powerless to stop the carnage. Almost all of 
the Arab constables joined the mob. Cafferata later testified that he 
came upon one Arab in the act of beheading a child and another 
Arab nearby butchering a woman witha dagger. Cafferata shot both 
of the Arabs, one of whom was one of his own constables. 

Overwhelmed, Cafferata called for reinforcements, which did 
not arrive until five hours later. The lack of timely response led to 
bitter recriminations against the British Mandate government that 
have reverberated ever since. The British at the time, however, had 
only 292 policemen and fewer than 100 soldiers in all of Palestine. 

By the time it was over, the Hebron Massacre had resulted in 
the deaths of 68 of Hebron’s Jews and the wounding of another 58. 
Hebron’s Arabs, however, did manage to shield some 435 Jews from 
the carnage. At least 28 Arab families risked their lives to hide their 
Jewish neighbors. Elsewhere in Palestine, another 65 Jews were 
killed, including 18 in Safed. British police and soldiers killed 116 
Arabs during the widespread violence. 

Hebron’s surviving Jews were evacuated to Jerusalem. In 1931 
a handful of families returned to Hebron, but they again were evac- 
uated by the British during the Arab Revolt of 1936. After that, no 
Jews lived in Hebron until the entire West Bank was captured by 
Israel during the Six-Day War in 1967. A few of the remaining mas- 
sacre survivors attempted to reclaim their property, but they never 
did succeed. 

The large Jewish community in Hebron today is made up of 
settlers who live on occupied or disputed land, although they claim 
to be the representatives of the Jews murdered and evicted from 
Hebronin 1929. The Tomb of the Patriarchs remains one of the flash 
points between Muslim and Jew, heavily guarded by the Israel 
Defense Forces (IDF) and surrounded by barbed wire and armored 
personnel carriers. On February 25, 1994, Baruch Goldstein, an IDF 
reserve physician, entered the mosque half of the building with his 
military-issue automatic rifle, murdering 29 Muslim worshipers 
and wounding 125 others. 

Davi T. ZABECKI 
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Hebron Mosque Massacre 
Event Date: February 25, 1994 


Mass killing of 29 Palestinian Muslims by a lone militant Israeli 
gunman at the Mosque of Abraham (Ibrahim) in Hebron, located 
in the Judean region of the West Bank, on February 25, 1994. Also 
known as the Cave of the Patriarchs or Tomb of the Patriarchs, the 
mosque site is held holy by both Muslims and Jews. The attack 
occurred during a period of religious holidays that saw both Jews 
and Muslims using the site for their observances. For Muslims, the 
event was Ramadan, the month-long period of prayer, fasting, 
charity, and self-introspection. The Jews were observing Purim, a 
remembrance of Jews in Persia who had escaped a scheme to mur- 
der them en masse as told in the book of Esther. 

Divided into two sections—one Muslim and one Jewish—the 
Cave of the Patriarchs includes Isaac Hall, which is reserved for 
Muslims, and Jacob and Abraham Halls, used by Jews. On February 
25, 1994, at 5:00 a.m., a group of some 750 Palestinian Muslims 
entered the complex to pray. Israeli security forces were supposed 
to be guarding the mosque, but that morning they were significantly 
understaffed. Shortly after the early morning prayers commenced, 
alone gunman, Baruch Goldstein, dressed in an Israeli Army uni- 
form and carrying an assault rifle, got past the security detail and 
entered Isaac Hall. As he placed himself in front of the lone exit and 
immediately in back of the Muslim worshipers, he began firing 
randomly into the crowd. Pandemonium ensued, and before the 
gunfire stopped, 29 Palestinians had died, many of gunshot wounds 
but some trampled to death as the crowd tried to flee the hall. An 
additional 125 Palestinians were injured in the attack. 

Goldstein, who was wrestled to the floor and then killed by his 
would-be victims, was an American-born Orthodox Jew who had 
immigrated to Israel in the mid-1980s. He was also a member of 
the radical Jewish Defense League and was a follower of Rabbi Meir 
David Kahane, an extremist American-born Jew who advocated 
open warfare against all Arabs and who vehemently opposed the 
Israeli-Palestinian peace process. 

The Hebron Mosque Massacre shocked Israelis and the world 
and cast dark shadows over the emergent Israeli-Palestinian peace 
process, which had gained momentum only during the previous 
year via the Oslo Accords. Not surprisingly, the event sparked 
protests in many Arab nations, and major rioting after the killings 
claimed the lives of another 26 Palestinians as well as 9 Jews in the 
West Bank and other occupied territories. Protests in Jordan turned 
particularly violent, and a British tourist in Amman died at the 
hands of an unruly mob. 

Immediately following the carnage, the Israeli government and 
all the mainstream political parties roundly condemned Goldstein 
and his deed. The Israelis offered compensation to the victims of 
the massacre and stepped up efforts to disarm and detain would-be 
Jewish terrorists. Polls in early March showed that the vast majority 
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of Israelis denounced the killings and considered them nothing less 
than a cowardly act of terrorism. 
Within weeks, Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Shamir convened 
a formal inquiry into the Hebron Mosque Massacre headed by 
Judge Meir Shagmar, then head of the Israeli Supreme Court. Shag- 
mar’s committee determined that Goldstein had acted alone and 
had not shared his plans with anyone else, security forces had not 
appropriately interacted with other local officials or Israeli national 
forces such as the Israel Defense Forces (IDF), and gunfire alone 
had caused the deaths. (Many Palestinians charged that grenades 
had been used as well.) Few Palestinians were assuaged by the find- 
ings of the committee, however, and the entire episode clearly 
showed the continued precariousness of the peace process. 
PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Hebron Protocol 
Event Date: January 15, 1997 


The January 15, 1997, Hebron Protocol immediately redeployed 80 
percent of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) stationed in the West Bank 
city of Hebron since the 1967 Six-Day War. The protocol scheduled 
the redeployment in three additional phases of the IDF in the West 
Bank and Gaza by mid-1998 in accordance with the provisions of 
the 1995 Oslo II Israeli-Palestinian Interim Agreement on the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip, allowed for sufficient IDF security forces 
to protect the established Jewish settlements in these areas and to 
maintain positions considered necessary for the external defense of 
Israel, mandated the removal of the call for the destruction of Israel 
from the Palestinian National Charter, limited the size of the Pales- 
tinian Authority (PA) police force, and committed the PA to more 
vigorously deter terrorism in the West Bank and Gaza. 

Hebron is a major religious site. The Tomb (Cave) of the Patri- 
archs and Matriarchs in Hebron (ancient Judea and now the West 
Bank) is the second-holiest site in Judaism and the burial place of 
the great patriarchs and matriarchs buried as couples (Abraham 
and Sarah, Isaac and Rebecca, Jacob and Leah, and Adam and Eve) 
in two caves. Both a mosque (Sanctuary of Abraham) and a syna- 
gogue are built on top of the tomb. Jacob’s second wife is buried in 
the Tomb of Rachel on the Jerusalem-Hebron Road near the Iron 
Gate of Israel’s security fence at Bethlehem’s northern entrance. 
Both tombs are holy to Jews and Muslims, who claim a common 
ancestry through Abraham. Hebron was the capital of the ancient 
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Following the signing of the Hebron Protocol, Palestinian policemen distribute small arms to Palestinian security forces in Hebron, January 17, 1997. (Avi 
Ohayon/Israeli Government Press Office) 





Kingdom of Israel before Jerusalem and had a continuing Jewish 
presence until pogroms drove the Jewish inhabitants from the city 
in 1929. 

A small number of Jews, numbering 450 by the time of the pro- 
tocol, returned to the city after Hebron came under the control of 
Israel as a consequence of the 1967 Six-Day War. At the same time, 
Rabbi Moshe Levinger and 10 Jewish families began a settlement 
named Kiryat Arba just outside of Hebron that by the time of the 
Hebron Protocol had approximately 5,000 inhabitants. These set- 
tlers remained a flash point for the Israeli-Palestinian conflict until 
the protocol. 

The Hebron Protocol, negotiated in 1996 by Israeli lieutenant 
general Dan Shomron, chief of staff of the IDF, and witnessed by 
U.S. secretary of state Warren Christopher, was signed on January 
15, 1997, by Israeli prime minister Benjamin Netanyahu and Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO) president Yasser Arafat. The 
protocol was followed by the Agreement on the Temporary Inter- 
national Presence in Hebron (TIPH), signed on January 21, 1997. 
The TIPH established a Norwegian-coordinated 180-person mon- 
itoring force with members drawn from Italy, Denmark, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, and Norway. 
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The Hebron Protocol mandated the commencement of imme- 
diate negotiations to resolve the following issues: a Gaza airport, a 
Gaza maritime port, Palestinian and Israeli transit between the West 
Bank and Gaza, the status of the then 144 Jewish settlements in the 
West Bank and Gaza, and the resolution of the relationship between 
Israel and the PA, including permanent borders. 

RicHarp M. Epwarps 
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Hehalutz Movement 

The Hehalutz (Pioneering) movement was motivated by the belief 
that immigrants to Palestine should be trained and prepared in 
their home countries prior to their transplantation to Palestine. It 
was first propounded by Joseph Trumpeldor in 1908, and by 1909 
Halutzim (those Jews who had made the move to Palestine) had 
created the first communal kibbutz at Degania in the Jordan River 
Valley. The Halutzim at the Degania Kibbutz blended Zionism and 
socialism into a single functioning unit. They argued that the com- 
munal life presented by the kibbutz system offered the best hope 
for successful creation of a Jewish national homeland in Palestine. 
Members of the Hehalutz movement and the kibbutz system, 
although always a small percentage of the Jewish population, re- 
mained heavily overrepresented in Israeli society and politics and 
came to symbolize the Jewish state for many of the residents of the 
new nation. 

Members of the Hehalutz movement typically lived together on 
farms in their home countries for a training period prior to emigra- 
tion for Palestine. Other Halutzim created urban labor communi- 
ties in European cities, also with the purpose of preparing members 
for emigration for Palestine. The primary emphasis of each com- 
mune was on preparation for a difficult life of manual labor in a 
harsh new land. As such, the Hehalutz movement appealed over- 
whelmingly to young workers, particularly those who had few 
prospects in their home countries. The Halutzim envisioned a mas- 
sive commune system as the cornerstone of an independent Jewish 
state. 

The first major Halutzim conference was held in Moscow in 
1919, and participants elected Joseph Trumpeldor to serve as pres- 
ident of the organization. Trumpeldor soon moved to Palestine, 
where he was attacked and killed in 1920 by Arabs opposed to Jew- 
ish immigration. By that year, the newly formed Soviet Union had 
begun to adopt a distinctly anti-Zionist stance. This caused the 
headquarters of the Hehalutz movement to shift to Berlin in 1921. 
Within the Soviet Union, the organization split into two separate 
factions. One completely renounced all aspects of capitalism and as 
a result retained its legal status within the Soviet Union. The other 
remained true to its original goals but refused to embrace Leninist 
communism and was thus deemed counterrevolutionary. It was 
forced underground, and much of its membership was arrested. 
Although some members escaped to Palestine, many others were 
jailed or exiled to labor camps in Siberia by the new Bolshevik regime. 

In 1921 the Twelfth Zionist Congress recognized the Hehalutz 
movement as an autonomous body within the World Zionist Organ- 
ization (WZO). As the center of the movement gradually shifted to 
Poland, training centers were established in Germany, Lithuania, 
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Poland, and Romania. From 1918 until 1939, more than 45,000 
Halutzim moved to Palestine, provoking a great deal of unrest among 
the Arab population. Because most Halutzim were young laborers, 
the Jewish militia of interwar Palestine, the Haganah, sent repre- 
sentatives to the Hehalutz movement training centers in the 1930s. 
These representatives provided rudimentary military training to 
prospective immigrants. Such training proved invaluable during 
the Arab Revolt of 1936-1939 and during the Israeli War of Inde- 
pendence (1948-1949). 

Throughout the 1920s the postwar German economy offered 
few opportunities for young laborers, and the prospects for young 
Jewish workers were even more bleak than for the population at 
large. As the German economy gradually improved, the heart of the 
movement shifted to Warsaw, and Polish Jews became the largest 
recruiting service for new members. In 1921, the Hehalutz move- 
ment held its first world conference in Karlsbad (Karlovy Vary), 
Czechoslovakia. Membership in the organization rose quickly, from 
5,400 in 1923 to 33,000 in 1925. By 1933, more than 83,000 Halutzim 
lived in preparatory communes awaiting permission to move to 
Palestine. Approximately half of Halutzim lived in Germany and 
Poland in 1933, but the ascension to power of Adolf Hitler and the 
National Socialists soon began to curtail Hehalutz movement activ- 
ities in Germany. 

Farmers living near Hehalutz communes in the 1920s and 1930s 
saw a small but determined group of urban boys and girls arriving 
in rural communities in an attempt to learn the routines of farm life 
from scratch. The vast majority of Halutzim had no background in 
agricultural or manual labor, and many observers thus labeled their 
attempts as pathetic. Despite their pitiful preparation, a significant 
number of Halutzim succeeded in their attempts to prepare for emi- 
gration. In the 1930s, more than 34,000 Halutzim reached Palestine, 
half of them bearing workers’ permits, half as permanent immi- 
grants. 

By 1935, British Mandate officials began to cut the total number 
of immigration certificates issued each year. Arab inhabitants of 
Palestine did not welcome the new arrivals and petitioned the British 
government to reduce or end Jewish immigration to the region. As 
the number of legal opportunities to reach Palestine declined, the 
preparatory period increased. Early Halutzim had trained for one 
or two years prior to emigration, but by the late 1930s the typical 
waiting period reached four years or more. The longer waiting 
period proved unacceptable to many members, who found it too 
difficult to maintain the Spartan lifestyle of the training communes 
while surrounded by plenty. 

Although legal immigration certificates declined in the second 
half of the 1930s, the number of illegal immigrants, many of them 
Hehalutz movement members, rose in the same period. By 1939, 
more than 10,000 illegal Jewish immigrants reached Palestine on 
an annual basis. However, the influx of illegal immigrants quickly 
abated with the commencement of World War II in 1939. Both legal 
and illegal immigration virtually halted during the conflict, as British 
warships blockaded much of the European coastline and German 
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officials closed European ports to emigrants. When the war ended, 
the British continued to resist allowing a massive wave of legal Jew- 
ish immigrants to travel to Palestine, but demand was great enough 
that thousands of illegal immigrants attempted to reach Palestine 
in spite of British naval patrols. From 1945 to 1948, more than 60 
passenger ships attempted to slip past the British patrols and 
deliver illegalimmigrants to the Palestinian coast. The vast majority 
were stopped, boarded, and rerouted to Cyprus, where the erstwhile 
occupants were placed into internment camps run by the British 
government. 

The British anti-immigration policies proved to be a domestic 
and international public relations disaster in the post-Holocaust 
period. They also sparked a series of protests in the Jewish commu- 
nities of Palestine. Soon after the proclamation of Israeli statehood 
on May 15, 1948, the new nation opened its borders to virtually 
every hopeful Jewish immigrant from around the globe, rapidly 
swelling the population of the state. 

World War II virtually destroyed the Hehalutz movement. 
Members were prime targets of the Holocaust, because as young 
laborers they were immediately designated for transfer to labor 
camps established under the Nazi regime. Furthermore, by living 
in communes throughout Germany and Eastern Europe, Hehalutz 
movement members could be quickly rounded up and deported to 
the camps. Finally, as an organized movement, the commune 
members were perceived as an inherent threat to the government 
of the Third Reich. Those members who survived the Nazi labor 
camps faced a new threat when the Soviet military advanced into 
Eastern and Central Europe. The Soviet government maintained its 
hostility to the Hehalutz movement and prevented the reestablish- 
ment of the training communes. 

As the Soviet occupation of Eastern Europe tightened in the 
post-World War II era and with British officials remaining hostile 
to the idea of increased Jewish immigration to Palestine, Halutzim 
began to strenuously advocate illegal immigration to Palestine. New 
training camps were soon established in Italy, which also provided 
a vital departure point for prospective immigrants. Soon a massive 
smuggling network, largely funded by Halutzim, began to operate 
in the Mediterranean Sea. Because the chartered transport vessels 
sailed under Italian flags, they were not subject to search and seizure 
by the British warships patrolling the coast until they left inter- 
national waters for the final approach to deposit their charges. 

Worldwide attempts to rebuild the Hehalutz movement after 
the foundation of Israel proved largely ineffective. With Israel’s 
lenient immigration policies for worldwide Jews, the need to 
spend years in a preparatory commune, rather than emigrating 
directly, did not prove attractive to significant numbers of poten- 
tial immigrants. Only in South America was the movement even 
moderately successful, and by the 1960s it was virtually defunct. 
However, the legacy of the movement lives on, particularly in the 
kibbutzim and moshavim of modern Israel, as well as in the socialist 
labor movement. 

Paut J. SPRINGER 
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Herzl, Theodor 
Born: May 2, 1860 
Died: July 3, 1904 


Founder of the Zionist movement. Theodor Herzl was born in 
Budapest, Hungary, on May 2, 1860. In 1878 his assimilated German- 
speaking Jewish family moved to Vienna, where he obtained a doc- 
torate in law from the University of Vienna in 1884. He practiced 
law only briefly, drawn instead to a literary calling. He published 
numerous unremarkable dramas and established a reputation as 
a fashionable cosmopolitan journalist, notably as a Parisian corre- 
spondent for the Viennese Neue Freie Presse (New Free Press) dur- 
ing 1881-1895 and thereafter as its literary editor. 

Herzl’s Der Judenstaat: Versuch einer modernen Lésung der Juden- 
frage (The Jewish State: An Attempt at a Modern Solution of the Jew- 
ish Question), published in 1896, was not, as customarily thought, 
a simple reaction to the anti-Semitism of the Dreyfus Affair in 
France in which a Jewish French Army officer was falsely accused 
of treason. Rather, it was the culmination of evolving reflections. 
Herzl did not invent Zionism and claimed only to state the facts 
more clearly. Indeed, he believed that anti-Semitism persisted even 
in the face of emancipation because the so-called Jewish question 
was national rather than social. The normalization of the Jewish 
condition therefore required a Jewish state in any territory made 
available for mass migration. 

The insistence on sovereignty distinguished Herzl’s stance from 
the predominant practical or philanthropic Zionism, which was 
aimed at small-scale settlement in Palestine. Herzl’s contribution 
was thus to view the Jewish question in Europe as a unitary thing 
requiring a unitary solution, both of which he redefined as political 
and international. By the force of his persona and above all through 
his leadership of the Zionist Congress, which he founded in Basel 
in 1897, he turned an idea into a driving force. 
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Theodor Herzl, principal founder of the Zionist movement. (Israeli 
Government Press Office) 





Herzl devoted the ensuing years to sustaining the movement 
and seeking the international support he considered essential to 
success. After failing to win assistance from Germany and Turkey, 
he increasingly placed his hopes on Great Britain, although his 
willingness to accept Uganda even as a provisional substitute for 
Palestine nearly split the movement in 1903 on the eve of his death. 

Herzl’s character and policies abound in paradoxes and blend 
the realistic and the naive, accounting for his brilliant successes 
as well as his shortcomings. The combination of intellectual over- 
simplification and attention to minute but symbolic detail allowed 
the essentially aristocratic Westerner to cast himself in the role of 
charismatic leader whose dream of a reborn nation inspired the 
Eastern masses and bridged factional differences regarding its pre- 
cise character. His ultimate vision of the new commonwealth was 
Eurocentric but not chauvinistic (or even particularly Jewish). What 
he envisioned was a nonmilitarized technologically advanced so- 
ciety dedicated to social justice in which Jews and Arabs lived 
together in prosperity. He declared that his next dream was to assist 
in the liberation of the Africans. 

Herzl died at age 44 in Edlach near Vienna, Austria, on July 3, 
1904. 

Jim WALD 
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Herzog, Chaim 
Born: September 17, 1918 
Died: April 17, 1997 


Israeli chief of military intelligence during 1948-1950 and 1959- 
1962, ambassador to the United Nations (UN) during 1975-1978, 
and president of Israel during 1983-1993. Born in Belfast, Ireland, 
on September 17, 1918, Chaim Herzog was the son of the chief rabbi 
of Ireland. Herzog studied at Wesley College, Dublin, and in 1935 
immigrated to the British Mandate for Palestine. He served in the 
Haganah Jewish self-defense force in Palestine during the Arab 
Revolt of 1936-1939. In 1939 he returned to England to enroll at 
Cambridge University and later would earn a doctorate oflaw at the 
University of London. 

With the beginning of World War II in September 1939, Herzog 
enlisted in the British Army, rising by the end of the war to the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. He participated in the Normandy invasion of 
June 1944 and ended the war serving with British military intelli- 
gence in northern Germany. 

With the establishment of the State of Israel in May 1948 and 
the beginning of the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), 
Herzog joined the Israel Defense Forces (IDF), fighting in the Battles 
for Latrun in 1948. During 1948-1950 and 1959-1960 he headed 
Israeli military intelligence. During 1950-1954 he was Israeli mili- 
tary attaché in Washington, D.C. During 1957-1959 he com- 
manded the Jerusalem District, and during 1957-1959 he was chief 
of staff of the Southern Military Command. He retired from the IDF 
in 1962 as a major general. He then pursued opportunities in busi- 
ness and law. During the 1967 Six-Day War, Herzog was the leading 
military commentator on Israeli radio. He then was the first military 
governor of the West Bank territory. In 1972 Herzog, Michael Fox, 
and Yaakov Neeman formed the law firm of Herzog, Fox, and Nee- 
man. 

Appointed ambassador to the UN in 1975, Herzog held that post 
until 1978, during which time he argued forcefully but unsuccess- 
fully against passage of UN General Assembly Resolution 3379 that 
equated Zionism with racism. Elected to the Knesset (Israeli parlia- 
ment) on the Labor Party ticket in 1981, he served until 1983 when he 
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Chaim Herzog, Israeli major general and chief of military intelligence 
(1948-1950, 1959-1962), ambassador to the United Nations (1975-1978), 
and president of Israel (1983-1993). (Israeli Government Press Office) 





was elected president of Israel. He served as president for two 
terms, until 1993, and while in office traveled widely abroad. 

Herzog died in Tel Aviv on April 17, 1997. A prolific and accom- 
plished writer and military historian, he wrote a half dozen books, 
including histories of the Six-Day War and Yom Kippur War as well 
as a history of battles in the Bible. His general survey, The Arab- 
Israeli Wars (1982), is regarded as a classic. Herzog also edited a 
book on Jewish law and ethics. His son, Michael Herzog, also became 
a general officer in the IDF. 
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Hess, Moses 
Born: June 21, 1812 
Died: Apil 6, 1875 


German Jewish philosopher, socialist, and proto-Zionist. Born in 
Bonn, Germany, on June 21, 1812, Moses Hess received instruction 
in Judaism early in life from his grandfather. However, Hess was 
not interested in Jewish problems until relatively late. He studied 
philosophy for a time at the University of Bonn and there became 
preoccupied with socialism. He founded a socialist newspaper and 
was for a time its Paris correspondent, although he fled that city for 
Brussels following reaction to the Revolution of February 1848 and 
again during the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1871. He lived at 
various times in Germany, France, Belgium, and Switzerland. 

Hess was a close associate of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, 
both of whom acknowledged their indebtedness to him. Reportedly 
Hess introduced Engels to Marx. Hess apparently coined a number 
of phrases later used by Marx. Hess broke with Marx over the con- 
cept of economics and class struggle as being the basis of history. 
Instead, Hess believed that history reflected the struggle of races or 
nationalities. 

Hess wrote extensively, publishing both articles and books on 
philosophical and scientific subjects. He also wrote for a number 
of newspapers. While in Germany during 1861-1863, he protested 
against Jewish assimilation and became an advocate for Jewish 
nationalism, which he spelled out in his most important book, 
Rome and Jerusalem: The Last National Question (1862). He pre- 
dicted that Germans would be not tolerant of nationalism in other 
peoples, and would be particularly hostile toward the Jews. Noting 
the rising nationalism in Europe, he said that Jews were also ready 
for such a movement and that they would be fulfilled as a people 
only when they were on their own soil and able to give free expres- 
sion to their beliefs and traditions. That could only occur with the 
establishment ofa Jewish national home in Palestine. Hess believed 
that this was not a utopian dream but would be possible with the 
establishment of Jewish settlements in Palestine, funded in part by 
France. Although Rome and Jerusalem passed largely unnoticed at 
the time, it later came to be seen as the first theoretical expression 
of Zionism in book form. 

Hess died in Paris on April 6, 1875. On his request, his body was 
buried in the Jewish cemetery in Kéln (Cologne). In 1961 his 
remains were reinterred in Israel. Hess was an important forerun- 
ner of political and cultural Zionism and particularly of socialist 
Zionism. 
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Hezbollah 


Lebanese radical Shia Islamist organization. Founded in Lebanon 
in 1984, Hezbollah is a major political force in Lebanon and, along 
with the Amal movement, a principal political party representing 
the Shia community in Lebanon. There have been other smaller 
parties by the name of Hezbollah in eastern Saudi Arabia and Iraq, 
and their activities have been mistakenly or deliberately associated 
with the Lebanese party. The Lebanese Hezbollah also operates a 
number of social service programs, schools, hospitals, clinics, and 
housing assistance programs to Lebanese Shiites. (Some Christians 
also attended Hezbollah’s schools and ran on their electoral lists.) 

One of the core founding groups of Hezbollah, meaning the 
“Party of God,” actually fled from Iraq when Saddam Hussein cracked 
down on the Shia Islamic movement in the shrine cities. Lebanese 
as well as Iranians and Iraqis studied in Najaf and Karbala, and 
some 100 of these students returned to Beirut and became disciples 
of Sayyid Muhammad Husayn Fadlallah, a Lebanese cleric who was 
also educated in Najaf. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of the ongoing civil war in Lebanon, a 
Shia resistance movement developed in response to Israel’s invasion 
in 1982. Israel’s first invasion of southern Lebanon had occurred in 
1978, but the invasion of 1982 was more devastating to the region, 
with huge numbers of casualties and prisoners taken and peasants 
displaced. 

The earliest political movement of Lebanese Shia was estab- 
lished under the cleric Musa al-Sadr and known as the Movement 
of the Dispossessed. The Shia were the largest but poorest sect in 
Lebanon and suffered from discrimination, underrepresentation, 
and a dearth of government programs or services that, despite 
some efforts by President Fuad Shihab, persist to this day. After al- 
Sadr’s disappearance on a trip to Libya, his nonmilitaristic move- 
ment was subsumed by the Amal Party, which had a military wing 
and fought in the civil war. However, a wing of Amal, Islamic Amal 
led by Husayn al-Musawi, split off after it accused Amal of not 
resisting the Israeli invasion. 

On the grounds of resistance to Israel (and its Lebanese prox- 
ies), Islamic Amal made contact with Iran’s ambassador to Dam- 
ascus, Akbar Muhtashimi, who had once found refuge as an Iranian 
dissident in the Palestinian camps in Lebanon. Iran sent between 
1,000 and 1,200 Revolutionary Guards to the Bekda Valley to aid an 
Islamic resistance to Israel. Ata Lebanese Army barracks near Baal- 
bek, the Revolutionary Guards began training Shia fighters identi- 
fying with the resistance, or Islamic Amal. 

Fadlallah’s followers now included displaced Beiruti Shia and 
displaced southerners, and some coordination between his group 
and the others began to emerge in 1984. The other strand of Hezbol- 
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lah came from the Islamic Resistance in southern Lebanon led by 
Sheikh Raghib Harb, the imam of the village of Jibshit who was killed 
by the Israelis in 1984. In February 1985, Harb’s supporters met and 
announced the formation of Hezbollah, led by Sheikh Subhi Tufayli. 

Another militant Shia group was the Organization of the Islamic 
Jihad, led by Imad Mughniya. It was responsible for the 1983 bomb- 
ings of the U.S. and French peacekeeping forces’ barracks and the 
U.S. embassy and its annex in Beirut. This group received some 
support from the elements in Baalbek. Hezbollah, however, is to this 
day accused of bombings committed by Mughniya’s group. While 
it had not yet officially formed, the degree of coordination or sym- 
pathy between the various militant groups operative in 1982 can 
only be ascertained on the level of individuals. Hezbollah stated offi- 
cially that it did not commit the bombing of U.S. and French forces, 
but it also did not condemn those who did. Regardless, Hezbollah’s 
continuing resistance in the south earned it great popularity with 
the Lebanese, whose army had split and had failed to defend the 
country against the Israelis. 

With the Taif Agreement the Lebanese Civil War should have 
ended, but in 1990 fighting broke out, and the next year Syria 
mounted a major campaign in Lebanon. The Taif Agreement did 
not end sectarianism or solve the problem of Muslim underrepre- 
sentation in government. Militias other than Hezbollah disbanded, 
but because the Lebanese government did not assent to the Israeli 
occupation of southern Lebanon, Hezbollah’s militia remained in 
being. 

The leadership of Hezbollah changed over time and adapted to 
Lebanon’s realities. The multiplicity of sects in Lebanon meant that 
an Islamic republic there was impractical, and as a result Hezbollah 
ceased trying to impose the strictest Islamic rules and focused more 
on gaining the trust of the Lebanese community. The party’s Shura 
Council was made up of 7 clerics until 1989, from 1989 to 1991 it 
included 3 laypersons and 4 clerics, and since 2001 it has been 
entirely composed of clerics. An advisory Politburo has from 11 to 14 
members. Secretary-General Abbas Musawi took over from Tufayli 
in 1991. Soon after the Israelis assassinated Musawi, Hassan Nas- 
rallah, who had studied in Najaf and briefly in Qum, took over as 
secretary-general. 

In 1985, as a consequence of armed resistance in southern 
Lebanon, Israel withdrew into the so-called security zone. Just as 
resistance from Hezbollah provided Israel with the ready excuse 
to attack Lebanon, Israel’s continued presence in the south funded 
Lebanese resentment of Israel and support for Hezbollah’s armed 
actions. In 1996 the Israelis mounted Operation GRAPES OF WRATH 
against Hezbollah in south Lebanon, pounding the entire region 
from the air for a two-week period. 

Subhi Tufayli, the former Hezbollah secretary-general, opposed 
the party’s decision to participate in the elections of 1992 and 1996. 
He launched the Revolt of the Hungry, demanding food and jobs for 
the impoverished people of the upper Bekda, and was expelled from 
Hezbollah. He then began armed resistance, and the Lebanese Army 
was called in to defeat his faction. 
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Hezbollah members and supporters parade through the city of Tyre en route to a demonstration in Beirut, September 21, 2006. (Lynsey Addario/Corbis) 





In May 2000 after suffering repeated attacks and numerous 
casualties, Israel withdrew its forces from southern Lebanon, a 
move that was widely interpreted as a victory for Hezbollah and 
boosted its popularity hugely in Lebanon and throughout the Arab 
world. Hezbollah disarmed in some areas of the country but refused 
to do so in the border area because it contests the Jewish state’s 
control of the Shaba Farms region. 

Sheikh Fadlallah survived an assassination attempt in 1985 
allegedly arranged by the United States. He illustrates Lebanoniza- 
tion of the Shia Islamist movement. He had moved away from Aya- 
tollah Khomeini’s doctrine of government by cleric (wilaya al-faqih), 
believing that it is not suitable in the Lebanese context, and called 
for dialogue with Christians. Fadlallah’s stance is similar to that of 
Ayatollah Sistani in Iraq. He, like some of the Iraqi clerics, called for 
the restoration of Friday communal prayer for the Shia. He has also 
issued numerous reforming views, for example, decrying the abuse 
of women by men. Fadlallah is not, however, closely associated with 
Hezbollah’s day-to-day policies. 

Some Israeli and American sources charge that Iran directly 
conducts the affairs of Hezbollah and provides it with essential 
funding. While at one time Iranian support was crucial to Hezbol- 
lah, the Revolutionary Guards were withdrawn from Lebanon for 
some time. The party’s social and charitable services claimed inde- 
pendence in the late 1990s. They are supported by a volunteer serv- 
ice, provided by medical personnel and other professionals, and by 
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local and external donations. Iran has certainly provided weapons 
to Hezbollah. Some, apparently through the Iran-Contra deal, found 
their way to Lebanon, and Syria has also provided freedom of move- 
ment across its common border with Lebanon as well as supply 
routes for weapons. 

Since 2000 Hezbollah has disputed Israeli control over the Shaba 
Farms area, which Israel claims belongs to Syria but Syria says 
belongs to Lebanon. Meanwhile, pressure began to build against 
Syrian influence in Lebanon with the constitutional amendment 
to allow Emile Lahoud (a Christian and pro-Syrian) an additional 
term. Assassinations of anti-Syrian, mainly Christian, figures had 
also periodically occurred. The turning point was the assassination 
of Prime Minister Rafik Hariri in February 2005. This led to signif- 
icant international pressure on Syria to withdraw from Lebanon, 
although pro-Syrian elements remained throughout the country. 

Hezbollah now found itself threatened by a new coalition of 
Christians and Hariri-supporting Sunnis who sought to deny its 
aim of greater power for the Shia in government. The two sides in 
this struggle were known as the March 14th Alliance, for the date of 
a large anti-Syrian rally, and the March 8th Alliance, for a prior and 
even larger rally consisting of Hezbollah and anti-Syrian Christian 
general Michel Aoun. These factions have been sparring since 2005 
and in some ways since the civil war. 

Demanding a response to the Israeli campaign against Gaza 
in the early summer of 2006, Hezbollah forces killed three Israeli 
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soldiers and kidnapped two others, planning to hold them for a 
prisoner exchange as has occurred in the past. The Israel Defense 
Forces (IDF) responded with a massive campaign of air strikes 
throughout Lebanon, and not just on Hezbollah positions. Hezbol- 
lah responded by launching missiles into Israel, forcing much of 
that country’s northern population into shelters. In this open war- 
fare, the United States backed Israel. At the conflict’s end, Sheikh 
Nasrallah’s popularity surged in Lebanon and in the Arab world, 
and even members of the March 14th Alliance were furious over the 
destruction of the fragile peace in post-civil war Lebanon. Hezbol- 
lah offered cash assistance to the people of southern Lebanon dis- 
placed by the fighting and those in the southern districts of Beirut 
who had been struck there by the Israelis. They disbursed this aid 
immediately. The government offered assistance to other Lebanese, 
but this assistance was delayed. 

In September 2006 Hezbollah and its ally Aoun began calling 
for a new national unity government. The existing government, 
dominated by the March 14th Alliance forces, has refused to budge, 
however. Five Shia members and one Christian member of the 
Lebanese cabinet also resigned in response to disagreements over 
the proposed tribunal to investigate Syrian culpability in the Hariri 
assassination. At the same time, Hezbollah and Aoun argue for 
the ability of a sizable opposition group in the cabinet to veto gov- 
ernment decisions. Hezbollah and Aoun called for public protests, 
which began as gigantic sit-ins and demonstrations in the down- 
town district of Beirut in December 2006. There was one violent 
clash in December and another in January of 2007 between the sup- 
porters of the two March alliances. Meanwhile, the United Nations 
Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL) has taken up position in south- 
ern Lebanon. Its mission, however, is not to disarm Hezbollah but 
only to prevent armed clashes between it and Israel. 
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Histadrut 


Israeli labor union. Founded in Haifa in 1920, Histadrut (General 
Federation of Laborers in the Land of Israel) became one of the 
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largest and most powerful institutions in Israel. Before the found- 
ing of Israel in 1948, Histadrut was a practically indispensable part 
of life for Jews living and working in Palestine (Yishuv). Almost 
immediately, Histadrut attracted a large membership representing 
laborers from many different walks of life. Just two years after it 
began, the labor union represented 50 percent of the entire Pales- 
tinian-Jewish workforce (Arabs were not permitted to join at this 
time). Records also show that 75 percent of newly arriving Jewish 
immigrants were joining Histadrut. 

Unlike many trade unions, Histadrut is both an employer and 
a worker’s advocate organization. As such, it wielded extraordi- 
nary economic clout that gave it the ability to establish—virtually 
unimpeded—wage policies, working conditions, worker benefits, 
and the like. In its early years, the union created a Bureau of Public 
Works that hired thousands of workers to construct schools, hos- 
pitals, administrative and government offices, apartment buildings, 
private homes, etc. Histadrut was also instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of many moshavim and kibbutzim throughout Palestine. 
That so powerful a group became involved in areas besides employ- 
ment comes as no great surprise. For example, Histadrut has engaged 
in many public service endeavors, including education, medical 
and indigent care, aid to immigrants, promotion of the arts and cul- 
tural outlets, and political advocacy. Prior to 1949, in fact, Histadrut 
acted as a sort of de facto government entity for Palestinian Jews. 
During the late 1930s and early 1940s, Histadrut was also actively 
involved in underground resistance activities against British author- 
ities and the Arab population, and the union’s facilities were used 
extensively (if clandestinely) by the Haganah. 

Although Histadrut encompasses members from many seg- 
ments of the political spectrum, it has most often been associated 
with the Left, including socialism and communism. It was the 
Third Aliya (1919-1923) that prompted the formation of Histadrut. 
Prior efforts to form an inclusive labor federation had failed, but it 
was mainly the outlook and politics of Jews from the Second Aliya 
(1904-1919), many of whom had fled czarist Russia, that lent their 
imprimatur to Histadrut. 

Inthe early 1920s, Histadrut sought to build bridges with Jewish 
labor unions in America in hopes of gaining financial support. In 
this it was somewhat successful. Much ofits capital, however, came 
from private donations among Jews of the Diaspora (mostly in the 
United States and Western Europe). To cater to the specific needs 
of female workers, Histadrut formed a number of splinter organ- 
izations for this purpose. And to bring together working women 
in the cities as well as the countryside, the Working Women’s Council 
was created within Histadrut. 

One of Histadrut’s major goals was the attainment of full em- 
ployment. This was a challenging endeavor in times of economic 
hardship that periodically swept through Palestine, as they do all 
nations. To accomplish this, Histadrut worked closely with the 
World Zionist Organization (WZO) to increase the number of Jew- 
ish workers in well-established settlements as well as kibbutzim 
and moshavim. Many of these had traditionally employed Arab 
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A Histadrut rally outside the Vaad Hapoel (Zionist General Council) building in Tel Aviv, June 15, 1977. (Moshe Milner/Israeli Government Press Office) 


workers. When Arabs began to be turned away, however, this pro- 
duced much enmity in the Arab community. 

The formation of Israel in 1948 presented unique challenges to 
Histadrut. Accustomed to acting as a de facto government, it now 
had to share power—and responsibility—with the de jure govern- 
ment. Not surprisingly, debates and arguments ensued over wage 
policies, the place of politics within the union, and overlapping 
areas of interest and jurisdiction. In 1956, Israeli prime minister 
David Ben-Gurion outlined the nature of the relationship between 
the Israeli government and Histadrut at the federation’s conven- 
tion. Ben-Gurion was blunt. He told the group that it must not 
engage in cultural, political, or social programs that fall within the 
purview of the government. This was a tall order for an organization 
that had been functioning as a de facto government for more than 
30 years. Since then, Histadrut has been split over its role and rela- 
tionship to the Israeli government. In 1959, and for the first time, 
Histadrut began admitting Arab members. 

There can be little doubt that Histadrut has played a major role 
in the lives of almost every Israeli citizen. Its central role in all 
aspects of society and its great economic influence are impossible 
to ignore. Some have argued (and continue to argue) that the trade 
union has too much power. Atits peak in 1983, the organization had 
nearly 1.5 million members (and dependents) and represented an 
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astounding 83 percent of all Israeli wage earners. Because it was 
able to set most wages and dictate working conditions, Histadrut 
for years acted like a ministry of labor and commerce combined. 
Its wide-ranging health care network also came to dominate the 
medical scene in most of Israel. The number of those employed by 
Histadrut or its subsidiaries has plummeted in the last 25 years, 
however. Still, though, Histadrut’s policies engendered much in- 
efficiency. For many years it was virtually impossible to terminate 
poor employees or those with seniority. And preset wage formulas 
obligated businesses to hike wages and salaries even during times 
of economic contraction. 

Since the late 1970s, the rise of the Likud Party and the gradual 
move toward the political Right in Israel have reduced Histadrut’s 
power and effectiveness. Today, paid membership in Histadrut is 
about 650,000. Despite its diminution in power, however, Histadrut 
remains a potent force in Israel. 

PaAuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Hod, Mordechai 
Born: September 28, 1926 
Died: June 30, 2003 


Israeli Air Force (IAF) major general who commanded the LAF dur- 
ing the Six-Day War in June 1967. Born on September 28, 1926, at 
Kibbutz Degania on the Sea of Galilee in British-administered 
Palestine, Mordechai Hod was a career soldier. He served initially 
with the British Army (1944-1947) and later joined the IAF as one 
of its first fighter pilots. Earning his pilot’s wings early in 1949, he 
rose quickly through the ranks, holding positions both as squadron 
commander (1955-1956) and base commander (1957-1959) before 
his promotion to deputy air commander (1962-1966). In the latter 
post he served under Ezer Weizman, a tireless advocate of the 
expansion and modernization of the air force. As Weizman’s suc- 
cessor in April 1966, Hod (promoted to major general in April 1967) 
continued that process during his seven years (1966-1973) in com- 
mand of the IAF. 

Hod brought a new spirit and sense of direction to the IAF when 
he assumed command. Less hesitant than Weizman about engag- 
ing in conflict, Hod allowed his fighters to seek out and engage in 
dogfights with Arab aircraft. Within mere months of taking control 
of the IAF, he oversaw the Israeli downing of several Syrian MiGs 
as well as aerial combat with Jordanian aircraft over the West Bank. 
In August 1966 he also benefitted from the carefully planned, yet 
fortuitous, defection to Israel of an Iraqi Christian pilot who flew 
his MiG-21 to an IAF airfield. This event allowed the Israelis to learn 
the weaknesses and strengths of the frontline fighter of their Arab 
enemies, an advantage that would help IAF pilots secure victory in 
the air. 

IAF domination of the Middle Eastern skies was further bol- 
stered in 1969 by the delivery of U.S. F-4 Phantoms. The new planes 
provided the Israelis with so potent a strategic capability that it 
unbalanced the regional power dynamics and led the Soviet Union 
to send hundreds of pilots and antiaircraft personnel to help defend 
Egypt. Under Hod the capabilities of the IAF were therefore revo- 
lutionized much as they were a decade earlier by the acquisition of 
French-made Mirage fighters when Weizman commanded the air 
force. 

The high point of Hod’s lengthy military career was undoubt- 
edly the stunning success achieved by the IAF during the 1967 Six- 
Day War. Ina bold and daring operation, largely masterminded 
by Israeli chief of staff Lieutenant General Yitzhak Rabin, and the 
product of more than a decade of intensive training and drilling of 
pilots and ground crews, the IAF launched a series of coordinated 
surprise attacks on Egyptian airfields on the morning of June 5, 
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1967. Within hours more than 300 Egyptian planes were destroyed, 
most of them on the ground, effectively eliminating the Egyptian 
Air Force as a factor in the conflict. Over the course of the day, the 
IAF delivered similarly devastating attacks against Syria, Jordan, 
and Iraq, securing for Israel complete mastery of the skies and 
providing its ground forces the tactical advantage needed to win a 
spectacular victory on all fronts. However, Hod would later note 
that the great success achieved on the battlefield was indeed a mixed 
blessing, as the expansion of Israel’s borders planted the seeds for 
decades of further conflict. 

Retiring from the military in 1973, Hod founded Kal, a company 
specializing in the transportation of agricultural products by air. 
Later in the 1970s he served as the chief executive officer of El Al, 
the Israeli national airline, and during 1987-1993 he chaired the 
country’s aerial industrial board. In 1995, at the age of almost 70, 
he earned a PhD in business management from Pacific Western 
University in Los Angeles, California. Hod died in Tel Aviv, Israel, 
on June 30, 2003. 
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Hofi, Yitzhak 
Born: January 25, 1927 


Israeli military officer and head of Mossad, Israel’s chief civilian 
intelligence agency, from 1974 to 1982. Yitzhak Hofi was born in Tel 
Aviv, then in the British Mandate for Palestine, on January 25, 1927. 
As a young man he joined the Haganah, the Zionist paramilitary 
self-defense organization in Palestine and the primary basis for the 
Israel Defense Forces (IDF). During the Israeli War of Independ- 
ence (1948-1949) he commanded.a company at the rank of captain. 
A career officer, he held numerous commands and staff positions 


Israeli major general Yitzhak Hofi, head of the Mossad intelligence 
agency from 1974 to 1982, shown in 1972. (Israeli Government Press 
Office) 
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while steadily rising through the ranks. In the 1973 Yom Kippur 
War, Hofi—nowa major general—had charge of Israel’s Northern 
Command. His excellent performance in that war earned him con- 
siderable respect and admiration. 

Inearly 1974, Hofi was tapped to assume the post of acting chief 
of staff for the IDF. He held this position for a very short period 
before deciding to retire from active military duty. Remaining a 
reserve major general, he became director of Mossad later that 
year. During the June-July 1976 Entebbe Hostage Crisis in which 
terrorists hijacked Air France Flight 139 from Tel Aviv to Paris and 
threatened to kill scores of Israelis on the aircraft, Hofi urged the 
government to mount a daring rescue mission at the Entebbe Air- 
port in Uganda. Finally overcoming the considerable reluctance 
to undertake such a risky venture, he played a key role in devising 
the rescue plan, including working covertly with Kenya’s intelli- 
gence service to facilitate the refueling of Israeli planes in Nairobi. 
The Entebbe hostage rescue mission was a stunning success and 
continues as a model of such small, covert missions. Of the remain- 
ing 103 hostages being held at the airport, only 3 died. Only 1 of the 
IDF raiders was killed. Hofi resigned his post in 1982 and continues 
to reside in Israel. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Holocaust 
Start Date: 1941 
End Date: 1945 


The purposeful and systematic murder of some 6 million European 
Jews by the Nazi German regime during World War II. The Holo- 
caust, also known by the Nazis as the Final Solution (Endlésung) 
and in Hebrew as Shoah, represented German dictator Adolf Hitler’s 
efforts to exterminate the Jews of Europe, which, he bizarrely 
claimed, would solve many of the problems of European societies. 
He came close to succeeding in this grisly endeavor and also tar- 
geted for extermination Roma peoples (also referred to as Gypsies), 
persons with mental and physical limitations, homosexuals, and 
political and religious dissenters. The mass killings occurred in 
numerous concentration camps in Eastern Europe. Initially, the 
world viewed the situation with indifference. Indeed, many nations, 
including the United States, turned away Jewish refugees. Partially 
in response to such indifference and once the war was over, Jewish 
leaders—with backing from key world politicians—were deter- 
mined to establish a Jewish state to provide a haven for Jews and 
defend them against any future persecution. 
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Entrance gate to Auschwitz, Nazi Germany’s largest concentration camp during World War II. Auschwitz was a large complex in Poland that played a 
central role in Adolf Hitler’s so-called Final Solution, the extermination of millions of Jews. (Corel) 





The Holocaust was once thought to have begun with the Wann- 
see Conference held at a villa of that name outside of Berlin on Jan- 
uary 1942, but most scholars now see it as having begun with the 
German invasion of the Soviet Union in the summer of 1941. The 
Wannsee meeting instead formalized a process that was, in effect, 
already under way. The very nature of the Holocaust also remains 
open to debate. Scholars have disagreed about whether the circum- 
stances of the war merely permitted the evolution of the Final Solu- 
tion as a crime of opportunity or whether the Nazi regime had 
planned the horrific extermination from the beginning. Finally, in 
the 1980s and 1990s, a small but vociferous group of so-called his- 
torians on the fringe of popular culture asserted that the Holocaust 
had never occurred or had at the very least not been the work of 
Adolf Hitler. Among these was British historian David Irving. Such 
an assertion is utterly preposterous, of course, as the historical 
record is replete with thousands of photographs and many thou- 
sands of documents detailing the Holocaust and those responsible 
for its execution. Having had both their day in court and exposure 
to criticism by the academic community, the complete falsehood of 
these claims has been clearly established. 

Coming to power in 1933, the Hitler regime initiated over the 
next six years a number of actions and policies, most notably the 
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Nuremberg Laws, designed to force Jews to leave Germany. Boy- 
cotts, expulsions from government positions, laws criminalizing 
Jewish-Gentile intermarriage, prohibitions against Jews owning land, 
nullification of citizenship, restrictions on professional activity, 
registration regulations, and the wearing of yellow stars and public 
identification all were aimed at encouraging Germany’s 600,000 
Jews to leave. Almost half did flee, largely bereft of their posses- 
sions, but few countries welcomed them. Many chose to leave for 
Austria because of existing cultural affinities with Germany. Thus, 
after the German annexation of Austria (Anschluss) in 1938, Ger- 
many’s Jewish population exceeded that of 1933, owing to the return 
of the refugees and the native Austrian Jews. 

The Nazis resorted to violence against the Jews in November 
1938 in what has come to be known as Kristallnacht (Crystal Night) 
for the numerable panes of glass shattered in Jewish shops. More 
than 7,000 Jewish businesses were destroyed along with more than 
500 synagogues. Some 100 Jews were killed, and 30,000 were seized 
and sent to concentration camps. The closing of borders when the 
war began in September 1939 halted any further Jewish exodus, 
however. 

The acquisition of western Poland opened a new phase in the 
persecution of Jews. Those areas of Poland that had belonged to 
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Germany centuries earlier were annexed, while much of eastern 
Poland was taken by the Soviet Union. But the Germans made the 
remainder of Poland, centered on Warsaw, the destination for dis- 
possessed Jews. Deportations were carried out with extreme bru- 
tality. Jews were usually transported east in railroad boxcars, under 
appalling conditions, to ghettos in Warsaw, Lodz, Krakow, and 
Lublin. That many died en route was a welcome by-product of the 
process to the Nazis rather than cause for concern. Little or no 
advance warning was provided, and Jews went away carrying but 
one suitcase of clothing. Within the ghettos, conditions were dread- 
ful. The Nazis moved the Jews first from Germany, then the western 
countries, and then Eastern Europe, and for the most part, depor- 
tations continued throughout the war. When the Nazis began to 
exterminate the Jews, deportations bypassed the ghetto cities, and 
Jews went straight to the death camps. 

Following the German armies into Poland in 1939 was a Schutz- 
staffel (SS) unit known as the Einsatzgruppe (Special Task Force), 
charged with eliminating likely resistance to military occupation. 
Polish government officials, professionals, teachers, professors, and 
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business executives, among them many Jews, perished. When Ger- 
man forces invaded the Soviet Union in 1941 on three fronts, behind 
each was an Einsatzgruppe. SS leader Reinhard Tristan Eugen Hey- 
drich charged these groups with eliminating the same categories of 
so-called undesirables in addition to Bolshevik (communist) func- 
tionaries. A fourth Einsatzgruppe was committed where needed. 
The scope and ferocity of the fighting in the east, to say nothing 
of the fact that it soon became apparent that the campaign would 
not be short, ruled out moving Russian Jews to city ghettos. The 
Einsatzgruppen simply killed large numbers of Jews rather than 
attempting to move them, and in some areas, particularly the Baltic 
region, locals participated in settling old scores and securing Jewish 
property. As the Germans moved east and acquired control over 
more and more Jews, it became clear that deportation to Poland 
would not be sufficient, for the ghettos were full, and transportation 
was not available. 

An exasperated Hermann Goring, effectively second-in- 
command under Hitler, told Heydrich at the end of July 1941 to 
provide some plan for the Final Solution of the Jewish question. 


Thousands of wedding rings removed by the Germans from Holocaust victims, photographed in May 1945. (National Archives and Records 


Administration) 
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Jewish children, Buchenwald concentration camp survivors, on their way 
to Palestine on June 5, 1945. The girl on the left is from Poland, the boy is 
from Latvia, and the girl on the right is from Hungary. (National 
Archives and Records Administration) 





Heydrich complied, presenting a plan in the January 20, 1942, meet- 
ing of senior SS and government officials at the Wannsee villa in a 
Berlin suburb. The plan was twofold. First, Jews in the Soviet Union 
would be worked to death or killed on the spot, because sending 
them west would be a poor use of transportation. Second, Jews 
remaining in Germany and elsewhere would be transported to new 
killing camps. These were termed annihilation camps (Vernicht- 
ungslager). Auschwitz, Treblinka, Sobibor, Majdanek, and Chelmno 
were the principal death camps, and all were located in Poland. The 
existing ghettos in Poland would be emptied, and the inmates 
would be moved to the killing camps for eventual extermination. 
Upon arrival in the railroad freight cars (some Jews from West- 
ern Europe were sent east in passenger cars), selection took place 
at the railhead. SS medical personnel—among the most notorious, 
Josef Mengele at Auschwitz—made a hasty but final determination 
of who initially survived and who did not. Guidelines called for 
eliminating any persons who seemed unfit for the brutal labor that 
awaited. Thus, the elderly, the unhealthy or disabled, and very 
young children went straight to the gas chambers. Realizing that 
mothers would not easily be separated from their children, they too 
were gassed. Those selected went into the annihilation camps to be 
worked to death. Almost none would ever come out. Food rations 
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were less than 900 calories per day, a level that leads to a slow and 
sure death from malnutrition and exhaustion. 

Theresienstadt (Terczin), located in Czechoslovakia, was the 
model concentration camp, the showplace where Jews who had 
international reputations were sent so that friends and colleagues 
in the West could ascertain that they were alive. In late 1943 the 
Nazis tired of this charade, however, and sent the Terczin inmates 
to Auschwitz as well. 

Much has been made of the lack of Jewish resistance, although 
there was some both in Warsaw and in a few of the camps. At first, 
deportations did not seem terribly sinister. In the Nazi racial hier- 
archy, Poles were barely ahead of Jews, and thus sending the Jews 
to Poland seemed to fit with Nazi logic. Once moved east, those who 
wanted to resist faced even greater obstacles. Means of resistance, 
such as weapons, were not available. And the Polish Underground 
Army was not about to help the Jews. Anti-Semitism was certainly 
one reason. Another reason was the fact that the Poles refused to 
hand over any weapons to what they perceived as a lost cause. 
Escape was almost as hopeless. Where could one go? Poland itself 
had seen considerable anti-Semitism, and most local inhabitants 
near the camps were in any case terrified of the Nazis and would not 
risk harboring escapees. The nearest neutral nations were hun- 
dreds of miles distant, and the Nazis punished with death anyone 
who assisted escapees. 

The Nazi destruction of the killing camps as the war ended, the 
fact that most summary executions took place on the spot with 
imperfect record keeping, the postwar realignments of political and 
administrative boundaries, and the trauma of the heavy fighting in 
and around the massacre sites in the east all conspire to make any 
tally of Holocaust victims at best an estimate. Most scholars accept 
a figure of at least 6 million for the number of Jewish victims. This 
figure does not include perhaps millions of Roma, up to 2 million 
non-Jewish Poles, political prisoners, opponents of the regime, and 
homosexuals let alone Red Army prisoners of war, many of whom 
were simply starved to death. Jews tend to define the Holocaust as 
an event unique to them because their religion/race was the source 
of persecution. Non-Jews include all the victims, for indeed the Nazi 
persecutions had the same end. 

After the Allies liberated the camps in 1945, there were two ques- 
tions: Who was responsible for the incredible massacre, and how 
could the rest of society have allowed it? Blame fell initially on the 
SS personnel who had run the camps, but the Waffen-SS (Fighting 
SS) brazenly denied its role, instead blaming the specialized Death’s 
Head-SS (Totenkopfverbaende). To a certain extent, members of 
the Waffen-SS succeeded in deflecting blame, claiming that they 
were merely soldiers like all of the others, and in truth both soldiers 
and policemen did participate in the process. German Army (Wehr- 
macht) veterans denied complicity in the extermination of the Jews, 
asserting that it was purely the work of the SS, but the army was well 
aware of what was transpiring. When the Hamburg Institute for 
Social Research organized a photographic exhibit in 1995 that 
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revealed the Wehrmacht participating in atrocities, a firestorm of 
controversy followed. Tarnishing the Wehrmacht’s good-soldier 
image amounted to iconoclasm of the first instance, and the sensa- 
tion was enormous. The issue is controversial to this day, for it 
countered a half century of effective self-denial on the part of 
rank-and-file Germans. 

The churches would be found to share the blame as well, but 
especially troublesome were the accusations concerning the role 
of the Pope. What the Pope knew and why he did not condemn the 
killings became the framing issues in the debate. Eugenio Pacelli, 
who became Pope as Pius XII, was a Germanophile, known as the 
“German Pope.” In 1959, Swiss playwright Rolf Hochhuth wrote 
The Deputy: A Christian Tragedy, accusing Pius XII of being Hitler’s 
accessory. A more recent biography of Pius, titled Hitler’s Pope 
(1999), draws the same conclusion. Papal defenders make a prag- 
matic argument: by speaking out against the killings, Pius would 
not have saved a single Jew, but his actions might have turned the 
wrath of Hitler on Catholics as well, and millions more innocent vic- 
tims might have perished. The German Evangelical-Lutheran Church 
also stood accused of failing to repudiate the killings. It, too, had its 
heroes, but overall its record in acting against the Holocaust does 
not appear to be a proud one. 

Even the Allies came under fire for failing to aid the Jews before 
and during the war. The Nazis made no attempt to hide their treat- 
ment of the Jews prior to 1939. Jewish organizations in the United 
States entreated President Franklin D. Roosevelt to admit more 
Jews, but indifference and anti-Semitism triumphed. As increasing 
evidence of the Holocaust came to light during the war, Jewish agen- 
cies again urged the United States to do more, even to bomb the 
death camps and the rail lines leading to them. Two Czech Jews 
(Rudolf Virba and Alfred Weztler) escaped to Switzerland, described 
in detail the killing camps, and gave the U.S. embassy a map of the 
sprawling Birkenau subcamp of Auschwitz, but it was hand-drawn 
and rejected as insufficient. At first, the U.S. military could argue 
that the camps lay beyond the range of its bombers, but this changed 
by the summer of 1944. Then it was a matter that military targets 
had priority, although Auschwitz inmates worked the Buna plant, 
the world’s largest synthetic rubber plant. And in August 1944 the 
Eighth Air Force did strike the plant, but the official line was that 
winning the war, best done by hitting military targets, would simul- 
taneously end the persecution. 

In the early 1970s, a number of self-professed historians at the 
fringes of popular culture began to question the very existence of 
the Holocaust as a historical event. Not denying that large numbers 
of Jews died or that Nazis treated Jews brutally and that large 
numbers perished miserably, they deny instead the existence of a 
coherent plan and set of tools and processes used to exterminate 
the Jewish race. Called Holocaust Revisionists, they argue that the 
Germans moved Jews to the east for labor reasons, that the camps 
existed to provide labor pools, that the Nazis were brutal, and that 
the number who died in these camps was very high. This argument 
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has made little headway, and courts as wellas prominent academics 
and historians have rejected it out of hand. 

A more intriguing debate that emerged in the 1990s was the 
question of intention: whether Hitler had planned all along (Inten- 
tionalists) to kill the Jews or whether through the war he and his fel- 
low Nazis simply encountered an irresistible opportunity and the 
functional means (hence the moniker Functionalists) to carry out 
the extermination. The debate has sparked strong emotions. The 
guilt of the Germans appears to some to be mitigated to some extent 
if Hitler was merely a functionalist who took advantage of contin- 
gencies and circumstances, while the burden of guilt is much greater 
if Hitler had planned from the start to kill the Jews and the German 
population acted in complicity to this desire. The debate was re- 
ignited in 1996 when American Daniel Goldhagen published a book 
provocatively titled Hitler’s Willing Executioners. There was noth- 
ing new to be found among the charges, but the book punctured 
some 40 years of denial and reawakened the question of who in Ger- 
many had known what and when. 

In the end, the Nazi-inspired Holocaust stands as one of the 
largest mass exterminations of human beings in modern history. 
It was, at its core, a genocide perpetrated across a large swath of 
Europe. There can be no doubt that the world’s Jews, after having 
suffered through or witnessed such horrific persecutions, were 
determined to establish a Jewish state at the end of World War II. 
Indeed, the Holocaust gave new meaning and new urgency to Zion- 
ism. And many world leaders, perhaps out of guilt, perhaps out of 
outrage, helped to bring the Zionist vision to reality in 1948. 

MicuaeL B. BARRETT 
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Hope-Simpson Report 
Event Date: October 31, 1930 


British government report on economic conditions in Palestine that 
was produced after the Arab Revolt of 1929-1930 and formed the 
basis of the Passfield White Paper. As a consequence of the Shaw 
Commission recommendation, the British government appointed 
Sir John Hope-Simpson, a retired civil servant in India and member 
of the League of Nations Commission charged with the resettlement 
of Greek refugees, to investigate Arab complaints that had 
sparked the violence of 1929-1930. The Hope-Simpson Report was 
published simultaneously with the Passfield White Paper on Octo- 
ber 31, 1930. 

Hope-Simpson traveled to Palestine but spent only two months 
there. He submitted his report to the British government in August 
1930, and it became the basis for the subsequent and more pro- 
Arab British government decisions aimed at restricting land sales 
to Jews and Jewish immigration to Palestine, which were contained 
in the Passfield White Paper. 

Hope-Simpson concentrated his inquiries on the effects of 
Jewish immigration on the Palestinian economy and the impact 
of this and land sales to Jews by Arabs on the general Arab popula- 
tion. He concluded that Palestine was basically agricultural and dis- 
counted the possibility of future significant industrial development 
there. He also concluded that there was insufficient agricultural land 
in Palestine to sustain future immigration. 

Hope-Simpson calculated that there were about 6.544 million 
dunams of arable land (the dunam is the basic surface measure- 
ment used for land in Israel and is equivalent to 1,000 square meters 
or about a quarter acre) in Palestine. This figure was about 60 per- 
cent of the figure determined by Jewish experts. Calculating 130 
dunams as the minimum to sustain an Arab family in a reasonable 
standard of living, Hope-Simpson concluded that there was a seri- 
ous shortage of land for the Arab population. He also pointed out 
that Arab farmers were plagued by high rents and taxes and poor crop 
yields. Hope-Simpson blamed the Jewish practice of purchasing 
Arab lands to hold for future immigrants and the policy of hiring 
only Jews as the major factors in the high rates of Arab unemploy- 
ment. His report called for greater development with an emphasis 
on irrigation. He also urged partition of land, the introduction of 
new crops, and improvements in education. Once these reforms 
were implemented, he believed it would be possible to permit the 
immigration to Palestine of only 20,000 additional families. 

Jewish experts criticized his figures not only on the amount of 
agricultural land available but also regarding its negative assess- 
ment of the possibilities for industrial development. Nonetheless, 
Hope-Simpson’s conclusions were the basis of the Passfield White 
Paper that sought to limit both land sales by Arabs to Jews and 
future Jewish immigration. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Hoveve Zion 

Pioneering Jewish organization created in 1884 that founded modern 
Zionism. Spurred by the official pogroms in Russia, the founders of 
Hoveve Zion (Lovers of Zion), also known as Hibbat Zion, believed 
that Jews would never find true freedom in other countries. Instead, 
they believed that a Jewish homeland was the only answer. This 
stand was a reversal of the Haskalah movement, which had pre- 
vailed throughout the 19th century and had preached Jewish inte- 
gration into larger societies. Zion originally referred to Mount Zion 
near Jerusalem, with a Jebusite fortress captured by King David. 
The term “Zion” then was applied to the section of Jerusalem where 
the fortress stood. Following construction of Solomon’s Temple, 
the term referred to the temple grounds and the temple itself. Today 
the word “Zion” is often used metaphorically for Jerusalem and the 
Promised Land. 

The driving force behind Hoveve Zion was Leon Pinsker, a 
Russian physician. He was one of the first Jews to attend Odessa 
University, where he studied law. He soon realized that Russian 
prejudice would prevent him from practicing law, so he transferred 
to the University of Moscow, where he earned a medical degree. 
Pinsker returned home to Odessa in 1849, where he established a 
medical practice. 

Pinsker had been influenced by Haskalah, a movement estab- 
lished during the Enlightenment. He and like-minded individuals 
believed that Jews could be assimilated into European culture. 
Pinsker founded a Russian-language newspaper for Jews and en- 
couraged his readers to adopt Russian culture. Assimilation was 
defeated, however, by a growing belief in Russia that being Jewish 
was not a question of religion and culture but rather of race. For 
those who believed this teaching, Jewishness could not be changed 
by baptism or assimilation. Instead, the Jews were seen as the ulti- 
mate outsiders who threatened a nation’s power. As a result, po- 
groms broke out in Odessa in 1871, severely shaking Pinsker’s faith 
that Jews could become an accepted part of Russian society. After 
a hiatus of several years, Pinsker resumed his activities in favor of 
assimilation, but another wave of pogroms swept Russia in 1881. 
The czarist government was suspected of sponsoring much of the 
violence. 

The pogroms completely reversed Pinsker’s opinions. He now 
began to discuss Jewish immigration with other Jewish leaders. In 
1882, Pinsker published “Autoemancipation,” an analysis of anti- 
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Semitism that called for the establishment of a Jewish homeland in 
Palestine or elsewhere. He believed that Jews could only be safe and 
free in a homeland in another part of the world. He did not neces- 
sarily believe that a separate Jewish state was desirable or possible. 

Other Jews in Eastern Europe agreed with Pinsker’s position. A 
number of local organizations were founded in Russia in 1881 and 
afterward to promote the idea of Jewish immigration. These groups 
were informally known as Hoveve Zion or Hibbat Zion. They were 
informal and autonomous organizations of varying sizes and held 
different stances on religious issues. 

In 1882, one such Russian group founded Rishon le Zion south- 
east of Jaffa. This settlement was the first permanent Jewish com- 
munity founded in Palestine in modern times. The settlement had 
2,000 acres and 500 settlers and was devoted to agricultural pro- 
duction. The most important product was mulberry trees, used to 
feed silkworms. Thanks to funds from wealthy philanthropists, the 
group was able to purchase the land from the Arab landowners. The 
poor Arab farmers who worked the land expected that they would be 
allowed to remain and continue to farm. Instead, the Arab farmers 
were displaced, and only Jews were allowed to live and work in 
Rishon le Zion. 

In 1884, 36 delegates from various Jewish groups met in Katto- 
witz, Germany (now Katowice, Poland), to discuss the idea of Jew- 
ish immigration. They were all from different parts of the Russian 
Empire, especially western Russia and Poland. Pinsker was named 
chairman of a new organization titled Hoveve Zion. It was the first 
international organization devoted to Jewish immigration. The 
group solicited financial support from wealthy Jews across Europe. 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild, for example, underwrote the cost 
of several settlements in Palestine. Sir Moses Montefiore, a British 
financier, was another early supporter of Hoveve Zion. In the end, 
however, Pinsker’s attempts to establish chapters of Hoveve Zion 
outside of Russia were unsuccessful. Jewish leaders in other coun- 
tries were less anxious to immigrate, as they were more fully inte- 
grated into their nations’ societies. 

Pinsker was in failing health by the late 1880s. He resigned from 
his leadership role in Hoveve Zion, but divisions within the organ- 
ization forced him to return. The divisions were deep and followed 
religious lines. Orthodox and religious Jews were more interested 
in a return to Jewish values but were not so supportive of actual 
immigration. They insisted that Hoveve Zion offer financial sup- 
port to settlers in Palestine only if they observed Jewish traditions 
and teachings. More practical groups believed that immigration 
was necessary, even if a return to traditional values was not. Most 
supported a return to the land and believed that settlers should 
establish socialist, agricultural settlements. 

Members of Hoveve Zion hoped to establish a formal structure 
for the organization in Russia. The Russian government refused to 
recognize the society unless it was set up as a charity. After extensive 
negotiations, Hoveve Zion was recognized by the czarist govern- 
ment in early 1890. The formal name was The Society for the Sup- 
port of Jewish Farmers and Artisans in Syria and Eretz-Israel. It was 
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headquartered in Odessa, and the leadership became known as the 
Odessa Committee. Pinsker died in 1891, upset over the lack of 
progress in establishing a Jewish homeland. He had considered the 
possibility of instead establishing settlements in more remote loca- 
tions, such as Argentina. 

By 1892, Hoveve Zion had approximately 14,000 members. It was 
overtaken by other international Zionist organizations, especially 
the World Zionist Organization (WZO), founded by Theodor Herzl. 
By the beginning of the 20th century, the chapters of Hoveve Zion 
had been absorbed into the WZO. Hoveve Zion thus ceased to exist 
as an independent organization. As the first attempt at a Zionist 
organization, however, Hoveve Zion had played an important role 
in promoting the idea of establishing a Jewish homeland where Jews 
would be free to practice their faith without penalties or persecution. 

Tim J. WATTS 
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Hrawi, Elias 
Born: September 4, 1925 
Died: July 7, 2006 


Lebanese political leader and president of Lebanon (1989-1998). A 
Maronite Catholic, Elias (Ilyas) Hrawi was born on September 4, 
1925, in Hawsj Al-Umara near the town of Zahla in the Bekaa Valley. 
The son of a wealthy landowner, Hrawi graduated with a degree in 
business from Saint Joseph University in Beirut. He became 
wealthy from a vegetable export business and food processing 
factory in the Bekda Valley and from heading agricultural cooper- 
atives. When the export business was halted by the civil war in 
Lebanon during 1975-1990, he began oil importation and operated 
a gas station chain in Beirut. 

Hrawi followed his two brothers into politics and was elected to 
the Lebanese National Assembly in 1972. In the 1980s, he began 
to play an increasing role in the nation’s political life. A member of 
the National Assembly from 1972 until 1989 and a member of the 
chamber’s independent Maronite bloc, he worked to maintain good 
relations with both Christian and Muslim groups, partly due to the 
growing Muslim population in his constituency. 

On November 24, 1989, two days after the assassination of Pres- 
ident René Mouawad, Hrawi was elected president of Lebanon dur- 
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Elias Hrawi, Lebanese political leader and president of Lebanon (1989-1998). (Reuters/Bettmann/Corbis) 





ing an emergency National Assembly session. He was the first 
Lebanese president to come from outside the Maronite area of 
Mount Lebanon. The election occurred amid an ongoing civil war 
between Syrian-supported Muslim militias and Christian army 
forces. Hrawi formed a civilian government rival to the military 
government headed by General Michel Aoun, former Christian 
commander in chief of the Lebanese Army, whose aim was to expel 
all Syrian forces from Lebanon. Hrawi’s task was to implement the 
Taif Agreement, a national charter of reconciliation designed to 
transfer executive power from the presidency to a cabinet com- 
posed equally of Christian and Muslim ministers and to expand the 
legislature to allow for equal representation there as well. Aoun 
rejected the agreement, however, because it allowed Syria to partic- 
ipate in the implementation of the plan over a two-year period. 
Indeed, Hrawi’s critics claimed that he too closely supported Syrian 
interests in Lebanon. 

Backed by the Syrian Army, Hrawi campaigned to remove Aoun 
but soon withdrew the effort out of concern that he would alienate 
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the Christian community, which had divided into factions support- 
ing and opposing the Taif Agreement. In May 1990, battling Chris- 
tian forces signed a truce, paving the way for the approval of 
constitutional changes to implement the agreement, which Hrawi 
signed into law on September 21, 1990. Hrawi continued his efforts 
to oust Aoun, and forces loyal to Hrawi attacked Aoun’s headquar- 
ters on October 13, 1990, forcing him to flee. Hrawi then moved to 
restore national government control to the whole of Lebanon. In Oc- 
tober 1995, under Syrian pressure, the National Assembly amended 
the constitution to allow Hrawi to remain in office for an additional 
three years without benefit of election. His critics charged that this 
action subverted democracy and undermined the delicate political 
balance in Lebanon. 

During almost a decade as president, Hrawi came to be seen as 
an old-school leader who had been manipulated by the Syrian gov- 
ernment. He was often overshadowed by the far more dynamic 
Lebanese political leader, Prime Minister Rafik Hariri, with whom 
Hrawi often differed on political and economic reform issues. Emile 
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Lahoud succeeded Hrawi in November 1998. Hrawi died of cancer 
at the American University Hospital in Beirut on July 7, 2006. 
SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Hula Valley 

The Hula Valley is located in northeastern Galilee. Before the found- 
ing of Israel, the Hula Valley was home to both Arab and Jewish set- 
tlements. Between 1948 and 1967, it was part of the border between 
Israel and Syria. Control over the valley was an important political 
objective for both sides because it was the site of potentially rich 
agricultural lands and water supplies. 

The Hula Valley is situated along the ancient route between 
Egypt and Damascus and has been inhabited for thousands of years. 
The Jordan River originates in the northern part of the valley from 
streams flowing out of the nearby mountains. During the 19th cen- 
tury Bedouin inhabited most of the valley, surviving by producing 
products made of local reeds. Most of the valley was taken up by a 
shallow lake and marshy ground. 


Mortality rates were very high among the Arabs because the 
marshes were breeding grounds for mosquitoes. The Ottoman gov- 
ernment became interested in draining the lake and marshes and 
in 1908 sold a concession to do so to a French firm. The concession 
was sold two more times to Lebanese businessmen before World 
War I. 

In the late 19th century, Zionists became interested in the Hula 
Valley as a place for agricultural settlements. In 1883 during the 
First Aliya of European Jewish settlers, Yesod Hamaala was founded. 
During the 1920s and 1930s other Zionist settlements followed, and 
by 1948 there were 12 Jewish and 23 Arab settlements in the valley. 

In 1934 the Palestine Land Development Corporation pur- 
chased the concession to drain the Hula Valley. Zionist leaders 
believed that up to 15,000 acres of prime agricultural land could be 
gained from draining the lake and marshes. Digging canals that 
would improve the flow of the Jordan River was also part of the plan, 
as it would increase the supply of water farther downstream. World 
War IL and uncertainty over the division of Palestine prevented any 
activities toward this before 1950, however. 

The United Nations (UN) partition plan of November 1947 
called for the border between Israel and Syria to follow the Jordan 
River in the Hula Valley, with a narrow strip of land on the eastern 
bank to go to Israel. The Arab settlements in the valley would have 
been included in Israel. As tensions grew between Jews and Arabs, 





Dredging canals into the Hula swamps in May 1954, part of a controversial Israeli drainage project begun in 1951. (Israeli Government Press Office) 
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Jewish forces entered the Hula Valley in March 1948. They forcibly 
removed the Arabs from most of the settlements and forced them 
into Syria. 

During the 1948-1949 Israeli War of Independence, the Syrians 
captured parts of the southern valley on the west side of the Jordan. 
Between April and July 1949, a series of UN-sponsored talks led to 
a General Armistice Agreement between Israel and Syria that 
included the Hula Valley. The Syrians evacuated the Hula Valley 
and established their lines east of the Jordan on the Golan Heights. 
Much of the Hula Valley was declared a demilitarized zone, and the 
original Arab settlers were given Syrian identity cards and allowed 
to return. 

In 1951 Israel began to drain the lake and marshes. The locations 
of drainage canals were chosen to force the Arabs, who had recently 
returned, from their homes. Although Syrians sporadically fired on 
Israelimachinery, the drainage was largely complete by 1958. Addi- 
tional Israeli settlements were placed in the valley. By 1963, how- 
ever, the Israeli government gave in to environmentalists and 
restored part of the lake and marshes as Israel’s first nature pre- 
serve. When war with Syria broke out during the June 1967 Six-Day 
War, Israeli forces took the Golan Heights, partially to protect 
Israelis living in the Hula Valley from being attacked. 

Tim J. WATTS 
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Hussein, King of Jordan 
Born: November 14, 1935 
Died: February 7, 1999 


King of Jordan (1953-1999). Born in Amman on November 14, 
1935, into the Hashemite family that claims direct descent from the 
Prophet Muhammad’s clan, Hussein ibn Talal was the son of Prince 
Talal ibn Abdullah. Hussein was educated in Jordan and then at Vic- 
toria College in Alexandria, Egypt, before transferring to the pres- 
tigious Harrow School in Britain. He was with his grandfather, King 
Abdullah, when the king was assassinated in 1951. 

Hussein’s father was crowned king but was forced to abdicate 
the throne on August 11, 1952, because of mental illness. Hussein 
was proclaimed king as Hussein I and returned from Britain to 
take up the throne at age 17. He formally ascended the throne on 
May 2, 1953. 

Hussein’s policies tended to be contradictory but also realistic, 
a useful combination that got him through the early years of his 
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King Hussein of Jordan, who ruled during 1953-1999, shown here in 
1987. (AFP/Getty Images) 





reign. The nation’s stability was threatened by a large influx of 
Palestinian refugees on the West Bank, which had been recently 
annexed by Jordan in a move that was not popular with the Israelis, 
the Palestinians, or other Arab states. In addition, Jordan still 
enjoyed considerable financial and military support from Britain, 
which also displeased Arab leaders who were working to build Arab 
nationalism and alliances. Hussein continued the close ties with 
Britain until 1956. Atthat time, he was pressured to dismiss General 
John Bagot Glubb, the British head of the Arab Legion that had 
been formed in 1939 to fight in World War II. 

The dismissal of Glubb was a popular move among Jordanians, 
but Hussein delayed another year before terminating the Anglo- 
Jordanian Treaty and signing the Arab Solidarity Agreement that 
pledged Egypt, Syria, and Saudi Arabia to provide Jordan with an 
annual subsidy of $36 million. When Hussein accepted U.S. aid in 
1958, however, Egyptian and Syrian leaders began to campaign 
against him. 

By the mid-1960s, Hussein was making attempts to alleviate 
the increasing isolation that separated Jordan from neighboring 
Arab states. After some hesitation, he linked his country with Egypt 
and Syria in war against Israel, permitting Jordanian long-range 
artillery fire against Jewish areas of Jerusalem and the suburbs of 
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Tel Aviv in the 1967 Six-Day War. The Israelis had hoped that Jor- 
dan would remain neutral, but Hussein’s steps brought retaliatory 
Israeli air strikes. Hussein later said that he made the decision 
because he feared that Israel was about to invade. The war was a 
disaster for Jordan, which lost the entire West Bank and its air force 
and suffered some 15,000 casualties. After the war, Hussein helped 
draft United Nations (UN) Resolution 242, which urged Israel to 
give up its occupied territories in exchange for peace. 

In the early 1970s, Hussein was forced to challenge the presence 
of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) in his country because 
the PLO had turned the region into a war zone and challenged Hus- 
sein’s authority over his own territory. After an assassination 
attempt on Hussein and the hijacking of four British airliners by the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine and their destruction 
in Jordan, the king decided that Palestinian militants were threat- 
ening the very survival of Jordan and that he must take action. In 
1970, in what became known as Black September, Hussein began 
a controversial military campaign against the PLO, forcing it from 
Jordanian territory. Although he achieved his goal and the PLO 
moved its headquarters to Lebanon, the unrest lasted until July 1971, 
and his action undermined his position as the principal spokes- 
person for the Palestinian people. 

Hussein regained favor in the Arab world when he rejected the 
1979 Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty. He received considerable inter- 
national criticism for his neutrality regarding Iraqi leader Saddam 
Hussein’s invasion of Kuwait and for not joining the coalition against 
Iraq in the 1991 Persian Gulf War. Jordan had to remain faithful to 
its own policy toward Iraq, which had resulted from their initial 
emergence as Hashemite kingdoms and was reflected in their close 
economic ties. King Hussein nonetheless continued to play a sig- 
nificant role in the ongoing Middle East peace talks. In July 1994 he 
signed a peace agreement with Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Rabin. 

On the domestic front, Hussein was a popular but autocratic 
leader who guided his nation to relative prosperity. He saw to it that 
more Jordanians had access to running water, proper sanitation, 
and electricity. He also actively promoted education and dramati- 
cally increased the literacy rate. In the late 1960s he oversaw con- 
struction of a modern highway system in the kingdom. 

In 1992 Hussein began to take some steps toward the liberaliza- 
tion of the political system and the development ofa multiparty sys- 
tem. That same year he was diagnosed with pancreatic cancer. He 
underwent treatment several times in the United States, each time 
designating his brother Hasan as regent during his absence. Less 
than two weeks before his death in 1999, Hussein surprised the 
world by naming his eldest son Abdullah as crown prince and des- 
ignated heir, publicly denouncing Hasan’s performance as regent 
and ensuring his own immediate family’s control of the throne. 
Abdullah became King Abdullah II upon Hussein’s death in Amman 
on February 7, 1999. Beloved by Jordanians for his attention to their 
welfare, Hussein had strengthened Jordan’s position in the Arab 
world and contributed to the foundations of peace in the region. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Hussein, Saddam 
Born: April 28, 1937 
Died: December 30, 2006 


Iraqi president (1979-2003). Saddam Hussein was born on April 
28, 1937, in Al Awjy, near Tikrit. He experienced a difficult child- 
hood, his father dying when Hussein was an infant. At age 20 he 
joined the Pan-Arab Baath Party. When General Abdul Karim 
Qassem overthrew Iraq’s King Faisal II in 1958, one wing of the 
Baath Party opposed the new government. 

In 1959 Hussein participated in an assassination attempt on the 
new prime minister. Slightly wounded, Hussein fled to Syria and 
later Egypt. Tried and sentenced to death in absentia, he attended 
the faculty of law at the University of Cairo while in exile. 

In 1963 army officers came to power in a coup. Although a 
number of them were loyal to the Baathists, the majority were Arab 
nationalists. The new military government soon crumbled. Return- 
ing to Iraq, Hussein was imprisoned in 1964 by anti-Baathists then 
in power. Three years later, upon his escape from prison, he became 
a leading member of the Baath Party, in charge of internal party 
security. In July 1968, in another coup, the Baath Party took power 
under General Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr, a relative of Hussein and a 
fellow Tikriti. Hussein became vice president and vice chairman of 
the Iraqi Revolutionary Command Council and assumed control 
of foreign affairs. In 1976 he traveled to France and there met with 
both politicians and businessmen. This trip led to the building of 
an Iraqi nuclear reactor in Osiraq with French assistance. 

In 1970 Hussein negotiated an agreement with Kurdish rebel 
leaders in Iraq giving the Kurds limited autonomy. When the agree- 
ment broke down, the Iraqi Army attacked Kurdish villages, killing 
thousands and leading to a deterioration in relations with Iran. 
In 1975 Hussein negotiated a treaty with Mohammad Reza Shah 
Pahlavi of Iran in which Iran withdrew its support for the Kurds in 
Iraq and made border concessions. Further improving relations, 
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Saddam Hussein, president and dictator of Iraq from 1979 until he was 
overthrown by a U.S.-led coalition in the Iraq War of 2003, shown here in 
October 1995. (AFP/Getty Images) 


Hussein agreed in 1978 to expel Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini from 
Iraq. Khomeini then fled to France. These events ensured bitter 
enmity between Hussein and Khomeini, one cause of the Iran-Iraq 
War (1980-1988). 

Hussein built and later maintained his base of political power 
through intimidation, relying on relatives and fellow Tikritis for 
support. His de facto rule dates from 1976. In 1979 when President 
al-Bakr planned to unite Iraq with Syria, also under Baathist rule, 
Hussein rightly feared for his power. That July, however, al-Bakr 
resigned allegedly for reasons of health, leading directly to the Hus- 
sein presidency. On July 22 of the same year, Hussein ordered the 
executions of scores of Baath Party members accused of disloyalty. 

After he had consolidated his rule, Hussein worked for social 
modernization. He created a secular legal framework, adopted a 
system of social benefits, and granted rights to women. A new health 
care system, probably the most comprehensive and modern in the 
Middle East, earned him an award from the United Nations (UN). 
Iraqi oil reserves and a growing demand for skilled labor brought 
an influx of foreigners from other Arab countries and Europe to 
Iraq. 

Hussein was an Iraqi nationalist who also supported Pan- 
Arabism and the Palestinian cause, but many of his social accom- 
plishments were undermined by the long and costly war with Iran, 
which he instigated and which was fought over territorial, ethnic, 
and religious issues, but also because he sought to play the central 
role in the Arab world. As part of the process of enhancing Iraqi 
power and influence, he initiated programs to develop weapons of 
mass destruction (WMDs). But with the Osiraq Tammuz I nuclear 
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reactor nearing completion, the Israel Air Force carried out a raid 
in June 1981 that destroyed the facility. Not deterred, Hussein 
established a chemical weapons program with the assistance of 
foreign firms, including those in West Germany. Hussein employed 
these chemical weapons in the war with Iran and also against the 
Iraqi Kurdish minority in the north. 

During the long war with Iran, Hussein turned to other Arab 
states and to the West for both financial and diplomatic support. 
The U.S. government, which was not anxious to see fundamentalist 
Iran triumph, provided military intelligence to Hussein’s regime in 
the form of satellite reconnaissance. Washington also did not take 
action against Iraq when, on May 17, 1987, an Iraqi Mirage aircraft 
fired two Exocet missiles at and disabled the USS Stark. The attack 
killed 37 crewmen and injured another 21 on board the Oliver Haz- 
ard Perry-class frigate. The Stark was one of the U.S. warships sent 
to the Persian Gulf by President Ronald Reagan to keep open the 
Persian Gulf during the so-called Tanker War. 

Hussein’s authoritarian government fostered a cult of person- 
ality around the leader. The country was filled with his opulent 
palaces and with statues and posters of him trumpeting his alleged 
achievements. To thwart assassination, he employed dozens of 
doubles. Meanwhile, his secret police, intelligence services, and 
military security maintained a thoroughly oppressive rule with 
little respect for human rights. 

Hussein further consolidated his power during the withering 
Iran-Iraq War, using the conflict as an excuse to eliminate potential 
rivals and suspected radicals and also to attack the Kurds. Aware of 
the fact that as a Sunni he ruled over a majority of Shiites, he sought 
to intimidate the latter. The so-called Marsh Arab Shiites in the 
southern provinces were driven from their land, and vast swampy 
areas were artificially laid dry. He firmly repressed the Islamic 
revival among the Shia in the holy cities and in Baghdad. In the 
north, the Kurds, while Sunnis, were non-Arabs. Opposed to Hus- 
sein’s Pan-Arab tendencies, they were also brutally oppressed with 
mass arrests and wanton killings. Hussein also resettled Arabs in 
Kurdish areas in an effort to weaken Kurdish nationalism. 

Even though Iraq did not share a border with Israel, Iraqi forces 
participated in each of the wars fought by the Arab community 
against that country. In 1948, 1967, and 1973, Iraq supported Syria 
and Jordan militarily. 

Hussein was a firm believer in Pan-Arab nationalism and an 
ardent admirer of Egypt’s president Gamal Abdel Nasser, especially 
following the 1956 Suez Crisis. Hussein was in the forefront of 
efforts to punish the West by means ofan oil embargo for its support 
of Israel in the 1973 Yom Kippur War. Although Syria was also run 
by the Baath Party, relations between Iraq and Syria became antag- 
onistic. There were, however, wings of the Baath Party in each coun- 
try that had supported a union of the two countries, but relations 
soured so thoroughly that Syria created an alliance with and sup- 
ported Iran throughout the Iran-Iraq war. 

In August 1990 Hussein miscalculated both U.S. resolve and 
Arab opinion and invaded neighboring Kuwait with the intention 
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of incorporating that oil-rich state and using the revenues to pay off 
massive debts accumulated during the war with Iran. This act led 
to the formation ofa U.S.-led coalition against Hussein. During the 
resulting Persian Gulf War (1991), he sought to entangle Israel in 
the war and unhinge the support of Arab states such as Syria and 
Egypt for the coalition by firing Scud surface-to-surface missiles 
against Israel. While this step gained him support from the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO) as well as many Palestinians, 
heavy U.S. pressure on Israel prevented him from realizing his plan 
of drawing the Jewish state into the war. 

Hussein managed to maintain his hold on power despite the 
crushing defeat of his forces in the war. He took immediate revenge 
on the Shiites who had risen in the south, killing tens of thousands. 
The war and its aftermath brought a decade of international isola- 
tion and crippling economic sanctions against Iraq. 

During 2002-2003, Hussein’s belligerence and missteps once 
again brought intense international scrutiny and allegations by 
President George W. Bush that Hussein had WMDs. Although this 
proved not to be the case, in the 2003 Operation IRAQI FREEDOM, a 
smaller U.S.-led coalition without any Arab troops invaded Iraq, 
this time with the intention of overthrowing the regime. Although 
Baghdad fell on April 9, Hussein eluded capture until December 13, 
when he was found hiding at the bottom ofa narrow pit dug beneath 
a mud shack ona sheep farm. He was subsequently brought to trial 
before an Iraqi Special Tribunal, established by the interim Iraqi 
government. 

On November 5, 2006, the Iraqi Special Tribunal found Hussein 
guilty in the 1982 deaths of 148 Shiite Muslims, whose murders he 
had ordered. That same day he was sentenced to hang. Meanwhile, 
on August 21, 2006, a second trial had begun on charges that he had 
committed genocide and other atrocities by ordering the systematic 
extermination of northern Iraqi Kurds during 1987-1988, resulting 
inas many as 180,000 deaths. Before the second trial moved into high 
gear, however, Hussein’s attorneys filed an appeal, which was 
rejected by the Iraqi court on December 26, 2006. Four days later, 
on December 30, 2006, on the Muslim holiday of ‘Id al-Adha, Hus- 
sein was executed by hanging in Baghdad. 
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Hussein ibn Ali, Sharif of Mecca 
Born: ca. 1854-1856 
Died: June 4, 1931 


Sharif of Mecca and king of the Hejaz. Born at Constantinople some- 
time around 1856 into the Hashemite, traditionally held as descen- 
dants of Mohammed and therefore referred to with the honorific 
title of sharif, Hussein ibn Ali studied in Mecca from age eight. In 
1893 Sultan Abdulhamid II required Hussein to travel to Constan- 
tinople and, although placing him on the Council of State, held him 
in virtual captivity until 1908 when Hussein was appointed sharif 
of Mecca on the death ofhis uncle Abdullah. By 1908 the Committee 
of Union and Progress (CUP) had come to control the government 
and initially promoted the Arabs as allies against the sultan. Hus- 
sein had long hoped for an independent Arab kingdom under his 
own rule. World War] provided that opportunity. In 1909 the coun- 
terrevolution against the CUP leaders in Constantinople caused them 
to turn against Arab nationalists in the Levant and leaders such as 
Hussein. 

As early as February 1914, Hussein was in communication 
through his son Abdullah with British authorities in Cairo. Abdul- 
lah met with then British high commissioner in Egypt Lord Kitch- 
ener and told him that the Arabs were prepared to revolt against 





Hussein ibn Ali, king of the Hejaz and sharif of Mecca, leaving his palace 
in Amman in the Hejaz Kingdom on April 3, 1924. Ibn Ali proclaimed the 
independence of all Arabs from the Ottoman Empire in the Arab Revolt 
in 1916. (Bettmann/Corbis) 
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Constantinople if the British would pledge their support for such a 
move. The British remained skeptical until the Ottoman Empire’s 
entrance into the war in October 1914. Kitchener was then secretary 
of state for war in London, and on his advice Sir Harold Wingate, 
British governor-general of the Sudan, and Sir Henry McMahon, 
high commissioner in Egypt, kept in touch with Hussein. 

Meanwhile, in the spring of 1915 Hussein sent his third son, 
Emir Faisal, to Damascus to reassure Turkish authorities there of 
his loyalty but also to sound out Arab opinion. Faisal was moved by 
the profound discontent of the Arab population there and com- 
pletely changed his views. 

Hussein then entered into active negotiations with McMahon. 
Hussein promised to declare war on the Ottoman Empire and raise 
an Arab army to assist the British in return for British support for 
him as king of a postwar Pan-Arab state. On June 5, 1916, Hussein 
initiated the Arab Revolt, and on November 2 he proclaimed him- 
self king of Arab lands, which caused the British government 
embarrassment with the French because of private negotiations 
then ongoing with the French and Russians about the disposition 
of the Middle East after the war. Finally, the Allies worked out a 
compromise by which they addressed Hussein as king of the Hejaz. 

Hussein was the official leader of the Arab Revolt, and his four 
sons were in command of its forces that included rebels from the 
Turkish Army along with Bedouin fighters. Throughout the revolt, 
Hussein worried about the ambitions of Ibn Saud, a tribal ruler 
from Najd, today in the central portion of Saudi Arabia. McMahon’s 
pledge to Hussein preceded by just six months the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement (1916) among the British, French, and Russian govern- 
ments that represented a breach of the promises made to the Arabs. 
Hussein was profoundly upset when he learned of the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement in December 1917, exposed by the new Bolshevik gov- 
ernment of Russia. He refused to sign the peace agreements at the 
end of the war in protest against the mandate system created by the 
Paris Peace Conference. 

Hussein’s son Faisal had led the revolt to the liberation of Syria, 
where he established a government and was generally well received 
by the Syrian people, but he was deposed by the French in August 
1920. He then became king of Iraq under British protection. Son 
Abdullah became king of the newly created Transjordan. Hussein 
abdicated as king of the Hejaz to his son Ali when Ibn Saud con- 
quered most of the Hejaz. Hussein went into exile in Cyprus and 
died in Amman, Transjordan, on June 4, 1931. 
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Husseini, Haj Amin al- 
Born: ca. 1895 
Died: July 4, 1974 


Palestinian Arab nationalist, Muslim religious leader and scholar, 
and mufti of Jerusalem from 1921 to 1948 who vehemently opposed 
the creation of an Israeli state in Palestine. Haj Mohammad Amin 
al-Husseini was born in Jerusalem to an aristocratic family, prob- 
ably in 1895, and studied religious law fora year at the al-Azhar Uni- 
versity in Cairo. In 1913 he made the requisite pilgrimage to Mecca, 
which earned him the honorific title of haj. In 1919, he attended the 





Haj Amin al-Husseini, Palestinian Arab nationalist, Muslim religious 
leader and scholar, and mufti of Jerusalem from 1921 to 1948. (Hulton 
Archive/Keystone/Getty Images) 
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Pan-Syrian Congress in Damascus, where he supported Emir 
Faisal’s bid to be king of Greater Syria, which was to include Syria, 
Lebanon, Jordan, and Palestine. 

The 1916 Sykes-Picot Agreement, however, precluded the es- 
tablishment of a Greater Syria. Thus, al-Husseini abandoned Pan- 
Arabism centered around Damascus. Instead, he adhered to a 
Palestinian ideology that centered on the creation of a Palestinian 
entity revolving around Jerusalem. 

In 1920, al-Husseini instigated an Arab attack against Jews in 
Jerusalem and was jailed by the British authorities who still held 
a mandate there. In 1921 when the existing mufti (a Muslim scholar 
who interprets Islamic holy law, the Sharia) died, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, Britain’s first high commissioner in Palestine, pardoned 
al-Husseini and appointed him the new mufti. Al-Husseini also 
became president of the newly created Supreme Muslim Council, 
making him the most important religious and political leader of the 
Palestinian Arabs. 

In 1937 al-Husseini expressed his solidarity with Nazi Germany, 
asking Berlin to oppose the establishment of an Israeli state, help 
stop Jewish immigration to Palestine, and provide arms to the 
Arabs. That same year, German SS officer Adolf Eichmann visited 
al-Husseini in Jerusalem. In response, the British government 
removed al-Husseini from the Supreme Muslim Council and sent 
him into exile in Syria. 

Just before the start of World War II, al-Husseini went to Iraq, 
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where in 1941 he supported the anti-British regime of Rashid Ali 
al-Gaylani. After the British removed al-Gaylani from power, al- 
Husseini fled to Germany disguised as a woman, which was a vio- 
lation of Islamic law. He spent the remainder of the war organizing 
and recruiting Muslims in the Balkans, especially through radio 
broadcasts. 

In 1946 al-Husseini escaped house arrest in Paris and fled to 
Egypt, where he lived until the 1960s. In 1948, Jordan’s King Abdul- 
lah gave the title of mufti of Jerusalem to Hussam al-Din Jarallah. 
This allegedly angered al-Husseini. In 1948 he was proclaimed 
president of the All Palestine Government in Gaza. Recognized only 
by Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Lebanon, his gov- 
ernment was completely dependent on Egyptian support, which 
was eventually withdrawn in 1959. He retired from public life after 
serving as president of the 1962 World Islamic Congress, which he 
had founded in 1931. Al-Husseini died in Lebanon on July 4, 1974. 

MicuaL R. HALL 
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Ibn Saud, King of Saudi Arabia 
Born: November 26, 1880 (disputed) 
Died: November 9, 1953 


Founder and first king of the present-day Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
(1932-1953). Abd al-Aziz ibn Abd al-Rahman al-Saud, more com- 
monly knownas Ibn Saud, was born in Riyadh, capital of the central 
Saudi Arabian emirate of Najd, probably on November 26, 1880, 
although birth dates given vary widely from 1875 to 1880. He was 
the son of Abd al-Rahman ibn Faisal al-Saud (1850-1928) and Sara 
bint Ahmad al-Sudairi, the daughter of a powerful clan leader from 
Central Arabia. Ibn Saud received a traditional religious Islamic 
education and was trained in martial arts and traditional skills such 
as riding, tracking, shooting, and fencing. 

The al-Saud family was ousted from power in 1891 by the al- 
Rashid clan of the northern emirate of Hail. Between 1891 and 1902 
the deposed Emir Abd al-Rahman and his family lived in exile in 
Kuwait. Leading a daring expedition, young Ibn Saud succeeded 
in recapturing Riyadh in January 1902. When his father Abd al- 
Rahman declined to reassume the position of emir, Ibn Saud became 
the dynasty’s new ruler. 

The first decade of Ibn Saud’s reign required that he reestablish 
authority over Najd, which had come under the control of the rival 
al-Rashid clan during the al-Saud family’s years in exile. Ibn Saud 
accomplished this through a mixed policy of armed force, nego- 
tiations, and forging marriage alliances with important nomadic 
Bedouin tribes and settled clans. By 1913 he was in a position to 
shift his attention to the Persian Gulf coast, which was then con- 
trolled by the Ottoman Empire. He succeeded in ousting the Otto- 
mans from Al-Hasa Province and established regular contacts with 
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the British. For their part, the British maintained permanent diplo- 
matic representations in Kuwait and other Gulf emirates. 

In the run-up to the fighting and during World War I, Ibn Saud 
sought to establish himself as the leading ally of the British on the 
Arabian Peninsula. The British wanted this also in order to secure 
the neutrality of the leader of the Najd during their own military 
operations in Mesopotamia. In the subsequent friendship treaty of 
December 26, 1915, the British recognized Ibn Saud as ruler of the 
Najd and its dependencies, agreed to protect him against his exter- 
nal enemies, and granted him an annual subsidy. In return, Ibn 
Saud agreed to maintain friendly relations with Britain, not to alien- 
ate any part of his kingdom to a foreign power, and to refrain from 
attacking British-supported Gulf coast sheikdoms. 

Although Ibn Saud did not take arms against the Turks, he also 
did not respond to the Sultan’s call for a jihad (holy war). As a con- 
sequence, the Turks were not able to receive supplies by sea from 
the Persian Gulf coast. He was also free to fight his archenemies, the 
pro-Ottoman al-Rashid clan. 

By the end of World War I, Ibn Saud’s policies had yielded con- 
siderable dividends. He consolidated his control over the tribes and 
settlements in central Arabia and ousted the Ottomans from their 
positions along the Persian Gulf. He also outmaneuvered the al- 
Rashid clan, reducing their authority to their northern capital of Hail. 
When this last stronghold of the al-Rashid clan fell in 1921, Ibn Saud 
turned against the newly established Hashemite Kingdom of Hejaz. 
After taking the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, he was proclaimed 
king ofthe Hejazin 1926. By the 1930s the new king had also extended 
his authority over the Asir and Najran regions adjacent to Yemen. 

During 1928-1930 the king’s authority was challenged by re- 
volting Bedouin irregulars known as the Ikhwan. They had been 
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Abd al-Aziz ibn Abd al-Rahman al-Saud, founder and first king of the 
present-day Kingdom of Saudi Arabia (1932-1953). (Library of 
Congress) 


instrumental to Saudi conquests but were effectively disbanded to 
secure peaceful relations with neighboring countries. Following the 
capture or execution of the Bedouin ringleaders, Ibn Saud became 
the unchallenged king of the unified Kingdom of Saudi Arabia in 
1932. 

Oil was discovered in the country’s Eastern Province in 1938, but 
the full exploitation of this new resource was interrupted by World 
War II. In the course of the war, Ibn Saud joined the Allied cause for 
pragmatic rather than principled reasons because Britain and, 
since the start of oil exploration, the United States as well had been 
bankrolling him for decades. As a result of his rapidly declining 
health and inexperience with the growing complexities of interna- 
tional relations and state finances, Ibn Saud became an increasingly 
passive ruler while also not passing the necessary authority to others. 

On February 14, 1945, Ibn Saud met with President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on board the heavy cruiser USS Quincy, and this marked 
the symbolic beginning of the postwar strategic partnership between 
the United States and Saudi Arabia. With respect to its alleged 
immediate purpose of obtaining Ibn Saud’s agreement to a huge 
increase in the settlement of Jewish refugees in Palestine, the meet- 
ing was a failure. 

Ibn Saud consistently held to the position that the Palestinians 
should not be made to pay the price for the sufferings inflicted on 
the Jews by others. Although he withdrew more and more from daily 
politics in the last decade of his reign, his position did not waver 
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from the unreserved support given to Arab interests. With the aging 
king withdrawing further into the background, it was Prince Faisal 
(1906-1975) who became the architect of Saudi foreign policy. 
While the Saudis were upset by the American endorsement of the 
State of Israel, which in their view was a violation of Roosevelt’s 
pledge not to act contrary to Arab interests, they took care to pre- 
serve their relationship with the United States. With oil production 
being mainly conducted by American companies, the United States 
took over Britain’s position as the paymaster of Saudi Arabia’s 
treasury. 

Ibn Saud died in Taif on November 9, 1953, leaving 48 sons and 
an unknown number of daughters. His oldest surviving son, Saud, 
succeeded him. 

CaROOL KERSTEN 
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Imam 

The term “imam” has multiple meanings, including “leader” or 
“leader of prayer” and the “ultimate leader” of the Muslim commu- 
nity. The use of the term also differs between Shia Islam and Sunni 
Islam. Early texts referred to the imam of the Muslims as the per- 
son who had inherited the Prophet Muhammad’s spiritual author- 
ity, although his leadership and political authority passed on to a 
caliph (khalifa). As the theology of Shia Islam developed, the doc- 
trine of the imamate (a’ima) developed, namely that an infallible 
spiritual knowledge (‘ilm) resided in the imam, designated by his 
predecessor going back to Ali ibn Abu Talib, which he passed on to 
the next imam. These individuals are therefore the absolute reli- 
gious authority and, when on Earth, are superior to the temporal 
authority (which was held by caliphs and later emirs and sultans). 
The Twelver Shia, found in Iran, Lebanon, and Iraq, believe that a 
line of 12 imams existed, although the last imam disappeared and 
is in occultation, neither dead nor alive, and will appear on the Day 
of Judgment. Other branches of Shiism (the Zaydis and Ismailis) 
hold to a different number and personage of the imams. 

Sunni Muslims do not accept the doctrine of the imamate. For 
Sunnis today, the term “imam” may refer simply to the person 
who leads prayers in any group. Sometimes a particular imam is 
appointed to a mosque and carries the title. “Imam” is also an hon- 
orific title, which for Shia may be applied to a cleric, scholar, or 
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jurist. Sunni figures may also be referred to with such an honorific, 
for instance, one associated with the four Sunni schools of Islamic 
jurisprudence. 
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Immigration to Palestine/Israel 

Jewish immigration to Palestine was central to the ideology of the 
Zionist movement from its official inception in 1897. Israel repre- 
sents an interesting case in immigration because the return of Dias- 
pora Jews began long before the establishment of an independent 
state (in 1948), which was able to regulate immigration on the basis 
of its own laws. Since the early days of the Zionist movement, immi- 
gration of Jews to Palestine—later Israel—was conceived of in the 
ideological terms of aliya, literally meaning “going up.” Of course, 
Jewish immigration to Palestine (and later Israel) also created mon- 
umental problems for Palestinian Arabs, who believed, with justi- 
fication, that the land belonged to them as well. 

By 1922, early ideological immigration to Palestine by mainly 
European pioneers accounted for the presence of 83,704 Jews in 
British-mandated Palestine, which, at the time, was populated by 
almost 700,000 Palestinian Arabs. The census taken on March 31, 
1947, a year before the creation of the Jewish state, showed that Jews 
had gone from making up 11.1 percent of the population in 1922 to 
31.1 percent, or 649,500 of 1.95 million inhabitants. This situation 
had been brought about by five successive waves of Jewish immi- 
gration between 1882 and 1936. Until 1932, these immigrants con- 
sisted mainly of ideological Zionists originating in Eastern Europe, 
in particular Russia, Romania, and Poland. These early waves of 
immigration were accompanied largely by a settling of the land by 
means of collective agricultural settlement, even in the form of kib- 
butzim or moshavim. Those who arrived after 1932 tended to focus 
on building the area’s urban centers. 

The period from 1933 to 1939 brought about a sizable inflow 
of Central European and German Jews, who were fleeing Nazi per- 
secution. After 1933, however, this immigration was officially 
constrained under the British Mandate. Clandestine or illegal immi- 
gration took place, especially after 1936, as a result of Zionist activ- 
ity to bring German Jews to Palestine. An underground military 
organization, the Haganah (1920-1948), and the Af-al-pi (Despite) 
project operated in spite of British restrictions and official opposi- 
tion to clandestine immigration under the Jewish Agency (the pre- 
state Jewish leadership). The Jewish Agency itself refused to violate 
British Mandate regulations regarding visas and certificates for 
entry into Palestine out of fear of jeopardizing official channels. 
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Its control over entry into Palestine was opposed by a number of 
organizations, including Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National Military Or- 
ganization) leader Vladimir Jabotinsky, who advocated illegal entry 
toward the aim of what he called free immigration. 

The period of immigration between 1939 and 1948, known as 
Aliya Bet (Immigration B), was characterized by illegal immigra- 
tion organized covertly by activists in Palestine, mainly those in 
the Yishuv (settlement), together with partisans and Zionist youth 
groups in Europe and the Middle East. A small number of visas were 
also issued under the 1939 British White Paper quota. From 1945 
to 1948 the British quotas were extremely restrictive, and many 
boats carrying Jewish immigrants were sent back and their pas- 
sengers interned on Cyprus. 

Following the founding of the State of Israel in May 1948, a 
period of mass migration took place through 1951. The arrival of 
nearly 700,000 Jews during this time period doubled the total Jewish 
population in the nascent state, bringing it to 1.4 million. However, 
this ran concurrently with a nearly equal Palestinian Arab immi- 
gration, brought about by the expulsion of some 760,000 Palestin- 
ian Arabs, most of whom became refugees in neighboring Arab 
countries, and the destruction of many of their villages. This lasted 
for almost two years and took place in two waves, from December 
1947 to March 1948 and from April to June 1948. 

The period 1948-1951 was also characterized by a shift in the 
demography of the Jewish population. Until 1948, 90 percent of the 
Jewish immigrants to Palestine originated in Europe. Although many 
of those immigrating after May 15, 1948, were European Holocaust 
survivors, by 1951 the percentage of Mizrahim (Oriental) Jews from 
Asia and Africa had increased from 12 percent to 33 percent, or by 
some 300,000 individuals. The very mission of the new state was 
based on the principle of Jewish immigration, or what was referred 
to as the ingathering of exiles. The fact that many new arrivals at 
this time came without capital or property added to the ideological 
nature of immigration as conceived by the state’s founders. Absorp- 
tion is a key Zionist concept, and a Ministry for Absorption aimed 
to provide Jewish immigrants with housing, Hebrew-language train- 
ing, and a panoply of financial measures to ease their integration. 

The principle of free Jewish immigration at the core of Zionist 
ideology was institutionalized by the 1950 Law of Return. The law 
stated that every Jew had the right to settle in Israel and that all Jews 
had an automatic right to citizenship. Jews are defined as those 
born to a Jewish mother or who have converted to Judaism. Some 
in Israel do not recognize conversions to Reform or Conservative 
Judaism, but, regardless, all Jews might claim Israeli citizenship. 

The Law of Return continues to be a source of contention to the 
present day. It has come under attack mainly from those arguing 
for a Palestinian right of return that would recognize the disposses- 
sion of the Palestinian people following 1948 and accord the same 
right to Palestinians as that currently held only by Jews to return to 
their land. Ithas also been critiqued in recent times by those arguing 
for a multicultural Israeli state no longer exclusively based on Jew- 
ish citizenship. 
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Jewish immigrants arriving at Haifa in 1929. (Hulton-Deutsch Collection/Corbis) 





Following the foundational period of Israeli nation-building 
(1948-1951) and the institutionalization of the Law of Returnas the 
basis for Israeli citizenship, immigration to the state was character- 
ized by several distinct periods. The first of these stretched from 
1952 to 1966. During this time, immigration declined. The period 
was characterized by significant demographic changes brought 
about by the arrival of North African Jews, mainly Moroccans, who 
helped bring about an ethnic transformation of the Jewish state. 

The immigration of the Mizrahim has proven to be the most 
problematic in Israel’s history because it sharply highlighted the 
extent to which the state’s public political culture was defined by an 
elite Ashkenazi (European Jewish) vision. The mainly Moroccan- 
born arrivals added to the Jewish populations originating from 
Yemen, Bulgaria, and Iraq that had come to Israel during the pre- 
vious period of mass immigration. The 1950s and 1960s saw rising 
numbers of Mizrahim, with a younger population and a higher 
birthrate, and the proportion of Mizrahim equaled that of Ashke- 
nazim by the early 1970s. Mizrahi Jews, however, and in particular 
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the North Africans, were frequently stigmatized in Israeli society. 
Housed in transit camps upon their arrival, they were subsequently 
sent to so-called development towns often far from the urban cen- 
ters on confiscated Palestinian lands. Here they generally worked 
in unskilled labor for low pay and at constant risk of unemploy- 
ment. Culturally, they were seen as inferior by the Ashkenazi elite, 
and attempts were made to strip them of their Arabic cultural 
heritage and impose upon them a European vision of modernized 
Israeli Jewry. 

It was in relation to Mizrahim that the sentiment was publicly 
expressed in Israel for the second time that immigration may not 
always constitute a good in itself. Mizrahim reactions to this subju- 
gation began with uprisings against unequal housing conditions in 
Wadi Salib, a formerly Arab district of Haifa that had become an 
overpopulated slum inhabited mainly by Moroccans. By the end of 
the 1960s, Mizrahic discontent was solidified in an outgrowth of the 
Black Panther organization, the so-called Black Jews, who spoke out 
against Ashkenazi domination and the idea, expressed, for exam- 
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Yemeni immigrants traveling by train to the Atlit reception camp, March 
1943. (Zoltan Kluger/Israeli Government Press Office) 





ple, by Israel’s first prime minister, David Ben-Gurion, that non- 
European Jews were devoid of culture and education. 

After 1967, the character of immigration changed once more. 
Economic development made Israel much less a haven for Jews flee- 
ing persecution and more a destination for economic improve- 
ment. Furthermore, following Israel’s victory in the 1967 Six-Day 
War, some 200,000 Jews from North America, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Latin America, and Western Europe were ideologically moti- 
vated to immigrate to the country. The occupation of the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip and the annexation of the Golan Heights in 1967 
created more Palestinian refugees, and the ideological immigrants, 
many of whom held right-wing religious beliefs, established settle- 
ments there. It was only in later years, as these expanded, that the 
occupied territories came to be populated also by groups that were 
not ideologically motivated but instead encouraged mainly by cheap 
housing and other subsidies. The individuals who made up this 
wave ofimmigrants often left property and family in their countries 
of origin, preferring to come to Israel on tourist visas or as tempo- 
rary residents with a view to returning should their aliya fail. As a 
result, 50 percent of those arriving in the period between June 1969 
and October 1970 returned to their countries of origin. Thus, a grad- 
ual normalization of immigration occurred in the Israeli context as 
unemployment or housing concerns began to figure more promi- 
nently in immigration decisions. 
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The ideological commitment to immigration was once again ful- 
filled by the arrival of Soviet Jews in the 1970s. The Soviet Union, 
pressured by the United Nations (UN) Committee on Human Rights, 
permitted 150,000 Jews to leave for Israel. The Soviet Jews arriving 
in the early 1970s were met with great enthusiasm. The post-1967 
Ashkenazi immigration began a trend, lasting until the present 
day, in which the number of first- and second-generation Mizrahis 
declined and the number of their Ashkenazi counterparts stabi- 
lized. Furthermore, 16 percent of the population was defined as of 
Israeli origin, that is, born to Israeli-born fathers, by 1983. 

Ethiopian Jews formed another minority in Jewish immigration 
to Israel in the post-1967 period. They arrived in two airlift opera- 
tions in 1984 and 1991. Numbering approximately 80,000 people, 
the Ethiopian Jews were mainly housed in absorption centers in 
development towns upon their arrival. Several thousand now live 
in settlement towns in the occupied territories, although they face 
racism and discrimination. 

The most well-known and numerically significant of the recent 
immigration waves to Israel is that of the Jews of the former Soviet 
Union. Between 1990 and 1998, 879,486 immigrants, many of them 
from the former Soviet Union, entered the country, representing an 
Israeli population growth rate of 19.3 percent. The majority of these 
arrived before 1993, making a significant impact on the Israeli soci- 
ety and economy. The Israeli approach toward this new immigra- 
tion differed significantly from that adopted in the past. The state 
implemented a policy of direct absorption that eliminated state inter- 
vention in housing, education, and employment matters. This mass 
immigration triggered economic growth especially, for example, 
in the construction industry, pulling the country out of recession. 
Although unemployment decreased by 1996, immigrants were not 
always employed according to their qualifications. Soviet immi- 
grants were generally highly educated, many of them holding pro- 
fessional qualifications, and the demand for their skills was not high. 

The Soviet immigrants of the 1990s, unlike their predecessors 
who emigrated from the Soviet Union in the 1970s, were not, for 
the most part, motivated by ideology but rather by the promise of 
a better standard of living. Moreover, a significant proportion were 
not Jewish themselves but were admitted under the Law of Return 
because they had Jewish relatives. This has led to a significant back- 
lash against them, in particular by the religious right-wing, ele- 
ments of which even call for their repatriation. Other elements of 
Israeli society mock Soviet immigrants and their customs and 
habits. In reaction, or because of their relatively recent immigra- 
tion, many Soviet immigrants have not wholeheartedly adopted an 
Israeli identity but have retained their own customs and, most 
important, continue to speak Russian. Russian has thus unofficially 
become the country’s third language after Hebrew and Arabic. In 
the south of the country, it is far more prevalent than English, and 
immigration programs, social services, and even medical care are 
either designed for Russian-speakers or can serve them. The im- 
migrants of the former Soviet Union are also very well organized 
politically. 
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Soviet immigration was accompanied by one other develop- 
ment in the history of Israeli immigration: the arrival of foreign 
migrant workers in the early 1990s. Migrants from Thailand, the 
Philippines, Romania, China, and Bulgaria, among others, started 
to arrive following Israel’s decision to seal the border with the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip occupied territories in 1993. Once this was 
done, Palestinian blue-collar workers were no longer able to freely 
access their workplaces in Israel. Although it was hoped for a time 
that Soviet immigrants would fill the place of Palestinian workers, 
it soon became apparent that the mostly overqualified Russians, 
with some exceptions, did not want menial labor. Recent figures 
show that there are an estimated 300,000 migrant workers in Israel, 
representing 13 percent of the workforce. Of these, at least two- 
thirds (Africans, Asians, and Latin Americans, in particular) are 
illegally residing in Israel, having entered the country as tourists, 
or have expired work permits. The Knesset has passed a resolution 
that by 2008, Palestinians from the occupied territories may not 
come into Israel for work; hence an anticipated labor shortage may 
well prolong a trend of foreign workers. 
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Improvised Explosive Devices 

Improvised explosive devices (IEDs) have been employed in war- 
fare almost since the introduction of gunpowder. They remain the 
weapon of choice for insurgent and resistance groups that lack 
the numerical strength and firepower to conduct conventional 
operations against an opponent. IEDs are the contemporary form 
of booby traps employed in World War II and the Vietnam War. 
Traditionally they are used primarily against enemy armor and 
thin-skinned vehicles. 

A water cart filled with explosives was employed ina futile effort 
to assassinate Napoleon Bonaparte in Paris as he traveled to the 
opera on Christmas Eve 1800. The emperor escaped injury, but the 
blast killed the little girl the conspirators paid to hold the horse’s 
bridle and killed or maimed a dozen other people. In more recent 
times, IEDs have been employed against civilian targets by Basque 
separatists and the Irish Republican Army. Molotov cocktails, or 
gasoline bombs, are one form of IED. The largest, most deadly IEDs 
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in history were the U.S. jetliners hijacked by Al Qaeda on September 
11, 2001, and used to attack the World Trade Center in New York 
City and the Pentagon in Washington, D.C. 

IEDs became one of the chief weapons employed by insurgents 
and terrorists against Israel as well as the chief weapon used by 
insurgents during the Iraq War (2003) and its aftermath to attack 
U.S. forces and Iraqi police to carry out sectarian violence. The sim- 
plest type of IED was a hand grenade, rigged artillery shell, or bomb 
triggered by a trip-wire or simple movement. It might be as simple 
as a grenade with its pin pulled and handle held down by the weight 
of a corpse. When the corpse was raised, the grenade exploded. 
Bombs and artillery shells are also used as IEDs. Such weapons may 
be exploded remotely by wireless detonators in the form of garage 
door openers and two-way radios or infrared motion sensors. More 
powerful explosives and even shaped charges can be used to attack 
armored vehicles. Casualty totals are one way to judge the effective- 
ness of a military operation, and growing casualties from IEDs in 
the 1980s and 1990s induced the Israeli Army to withdraw from 
southern Lebanon. 
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Intermediate-Range Ballistic Missiles 


See Missiles, Intermediate-Range Ballistic 





International Red Cross 

An organization devoted to the prevention and alleviation of 
human suffering and the promotion of humanitarian law. The 
International Red Cross is a private institution governed by Swiss 
law, but acts in the international field as the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross (ICRC) or through its National Societies of the 
Red Cross. 

In 1859 a young Swiss philanthropist, Henri Dunant (1828- 
1910), was horrified by the aftermath of a bloody battle in Solferino, 
Italy, in which 40,000 men lay dead or dying. He resolved to create 
national relief societies to assist those wounded in war. In 1863 he 
and 4 other citizens of Geneva created the International and Perma- 
nent Committee for Relief to Wounded Military Personnel. This 
organization was designed to be a universal movement that would 
operate through a series of national relief committees in individual 
countries. The International Geneva Conference, held on August 
22, 1863, created these national committees. 
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The International Red Cross, as founder of the International 
Red Cross Movement, holds the authority to recognize Red Cross 
National Societies. The ICRC recognizes the National Society of any 
country on condition that its government has first recognized it and 
signed the Geneva Conventions. The organization expanded rap- 
idly from its original 7 National Societies in 1864 to 21 in 1869, 37 
in 1899, and 62 in 1939. 

The 1864 Geneva Convention for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the wounded in armies in the field authorized care for the 
wounded and defined medical services offered on the battlefield as 
neutral. This convention was initially adopted by 12 governments 
and created a precedent in international humanitarian law. Dunant 
was awarded the first Nobel Peace Prize in 1901 for his efforts, and 
the International Red Cross has won this prize on two additional 
occasions. 

This new organization adopted a symbol that was designed to 
place the wounded and those caring for them under a protective 
sign. This symbol, an inversion of the Swiss flag, is used to mark the 
neutrality of medical and relief personnel, sick and wounded mili- 
tary personnel, and locations that house the sick and wounded, such 
as hospitals and ambulances. 

In 1867 the first International Conference of the Red Cross was 
held, and the organization became formally known as the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross. With the Hague Conventions 
of 1899 and the creation of bodies to administer relief to the sick, the 
wounded, and prisoners of war, the ICRC also underwent changes. 
The ICRC drafted its first statutes in 1915 and revised them four 
times before 1945 (in 1921, 1928, 1930, and 1939). Initially, the 
founding members of the ICRC acted as the assembly responsible 
for the general conduct of affairs, the administrative infrastructure, 
and the delegates in the field. Gradually, however, three separate 
levels of decision making were formed as the organization grew in 
size and scope. 

The ICRC has played an active role in most of the major crises 
of the past 140 years, and its work falls into three broad categories: 
maintaining a presence in a theater of conflict to provide care and 
aid to the sick and wounded, the transmission and delivery of aid, 
and visitations to prisoners of war and other detainees. Although 
the ICRC originally adopted no mandate to act directly in theaters 
of conflict, preferring that this work be carried out by its National 
Societies, it progressively became involved in areas of protection 
and assistance to victims of war. The ICRC first sent its delegates 
into the field during the Balkan War of 1912. During World War I, 
it became involved in the delivery of aid to sick and wounded mili- 
tary personnel and civilians alike. The scale of the humanitarian 
disaster caused by war required the mobilization of the entire Red 
Cross Movement, which was repeated during World War II. 

The need for close cooperation between National Societies dur- 
ing World War Iled American Red Cross president Henry Davidson 
to suggest a federation of Red Cross National Societies. The League 
of Red Cross Societies was thus created in 1919. This league enabled 
the National Societies to improve communication and coordina- 
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tion and to retain the volunteer and knowledge base that they had 
accumulated during wartime. The goals of its founding member 
societies of Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and the United States 
were to strengthen and unite the already-existing Red Cross Soci- 
eties in the area of public health and to promote the creation of new 
societies. 

In October 1983 the league was renamed the League of Red Cross 
and Red Crescent Societies, which became the International Feder- 
ation of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies in 1991. The Red 
Crescent is the name for the organization in Muslim states. There 
are 183 recognized National Societies, and the federation mounts 
on average more than 80 relief operations yearly. 

In addition to reacting to situations of need, the Red Cross has 
acted to limit the destructive capabilities of states. The ICRC agi- 
tated against the use of chemical weapons during World War I, and 
the Geneva Protocol of June 17, 1925, prohibited the use in war of 
asphyxiating toxic and similar gases and of bacteriological means. 
Since the end of the Cold War, the ICRC has passed protocols and 
conventions relating to the rights of individuals, the prohibition of 
various types of weapons, and the Rome Statute of the International 
Criminal Court, among others. 

The complexity of modern warfare and the humanitarian disas- 
ters it has wrought have led to the recognition that the ICRC needs 
to freely act in many countries around the globe. To this end, the 
Diplomatic Conference 2005 adopted the Third Additional Protocol 
to create an additional emblem alongside the red cross and red cres- 
cent. The red crystal, formally adopted in December 2006, appears 
as a red frame in the shape of a square on edge on a white back- 
ground. The adoption of this emblem was intended to provide a 
lasting solution to the religious and political symbolism inherent in 
the red cross and red crescent. The red crystal was adopted to rep- 
resent no other principles but those put forward in the 1965 Procla- 
mation of the Fundamental Principles of the Red Cross: humanity, 
impartiality, neutrality, independence, and voluntary service. 

Throughout the various Arab-Israeli wars since 1948, the Inter- 
national Red Cross maintained a constant presence in the Middle 
East. When not responding to shooting wars, it administered aid to 
millions of expellees, refugees, prisoners of war, and homeless and 
displaced civilians. It has maintained effective operations designed 
to mitigate the suffering of Palestinians for decades. 
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Intifada, First 
Start Date: December 1987 
End Date: September 1993 


A spontaneous protest movement by Palestinians against Israeli 
rule and an effort to establish a Palestinian homeland through a 
series of demonstrations, improvised attacks, and riots. The First 
Intifada (literally, “shaking off”) began in December 1987 and ended 
in 1993 with the signing of the Oslo Accords and the creation of the 
Palestinian Authority (PA). 

The founding of Israel in 1948 created a situation in which Pales- 
tinians and citizens of the new Israeli state suddenly found them- 
selves occupying a single body of land but under Israeli control. 
This basic reality would remain the most contentious issue in the 
region for decades to come. It also led to an emerging Palestinian 
national consciousness calling for Israel’s destruction. Such anti- 
Israeli sentiment was generally shared by other Arab nations and 
by the Arab world at large, and material and military support often 
followed suit. While the Palestinians had not resisted under the 
repressive measures of the 1950s and 1960s, their treatment be- 
came even worse later, especially with the ascendance of the Likud 
Party in Israel. Many Palestinians, and especially the young, became 
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more convinced of the need for resistance from 1968 to the early 
1970s; then just as Palestinians experienced even poorer treatment, 
more property encroachment, and more difficulties, their leader- 
ship moved toward negotiation as a strategy. By the time of the 
intifada, most Palestinians had experienced or knew those who had 
experienced Israel’s de jure or de facto draconian civil and criminal 
enforcement practices including torture, summary executions, 
mass detentions, and the destruction of property and homes. 

In 1987 strained relations between Palestinians and Israelis were 
pushed to the limit when, on October 1, Israeli soldiers ambushed 
and killed seven Palestinian men from Gaza alleged to have been 
members of the Palestinian terrorist organization Islamic Jihad. 
Days later, an Israeli settler shot a Palestinian schoolgirl in the back. 
With violence against Israelis by Palestinians also on the increase, 
a wider conflict may have been inevitable. 

The tension only mounted as the year drew to a close. On Decem- 
ber 4, an Israeli salesman was found murdered in Gaza. On De- 
cember 6, a truck driven by the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) struck 
a van, killing its four Palestinian occupants. That same day, sus- 
tained and heavy violence involving several hundred Palestinians 
took place in the Jabalya refugee camp, where the four Palestinians 
who died in the traffic accident had lived. The unrest spread quickly 
and eventually involved other refugee camps. By the end of Decem- 


Palestinian women demonstrating during a protest on February 27, 1988, in Ramallah, West Bank, during the First Intifada. (Patrick Robert/Sygma/Corbis) 
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First INTIFADA, 1987 — 1991 
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ber, the violence had made its way to Jerusalem. The Israelis reacted 
with a heavy hand, which did nothing but fan the fires of Palestinian 
outrage. On December 22, 1987, the United Nations (UN) Security 
Council officially denounced the Israeli reaction to the unrest, 
which had taken the lives of scores of Palestinians. 

The result of the escalating spiral of violence was the intifada, a 
series of Palestinian protests, demonstrations, and ad hoc attacks 
whose manifestations ranged from youths throwing rocks at Israeli 
troops to demonstrations by women’s organizations. While quite 
spontaneous at first, a shadowy organization, the Unified Leader- 
ship of the Intifada, emerged, issuing directives via numbered 
statements. Along with a series of general strikes and boycotts, the 
demonstrations caused such disruption to the Israeli state that the 
government responded with military force. Heated tensions proved 
a hotbed for further violence, which led to increasingly violent 
reprisals on both sides. While the Palestinians had begun by relying 
on rocks and superior numbers under the auspices of the Unified 
Leadership, they were soon throwing Molotov cocktails and 
grenades as well as simply burning tires and using spray paint to 
write graffiti of the intifada. Israeli rules were such that the Pales- 
tinian flag and its colors were banned, so these were displayed by 
the demonstrators. In the meantime, Israeli defense minister 
Yitzhak Rabin exhorted the IDF to “break the bones” of demonstra- 
tors. Rabin’s tactics resulted in more international condemnation 
and a worsening relationship with Washington, which had already 
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been on the skids. Moshe Arens, who succeeded Rabin in the Min- 
istry of Defense in 1990, seemed better able to understand both the 
root of the uprising and the best ways of subduing it. Indeed, the 
number of Palestinians and Israelis killed declined during the 
period from 1990 to 1993. However, the intifada itself seemed to be 
running out of steam after 1990, perhaps because so many Pales- 
tinian men were in prison by then. 

Despite continued violence on the part of Hamas (Islamic Resist- 
ance Movement), on September 13, 1993, Rabin, now prime min- 
ister, and Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) chairman Yasser 
Arafat signed the historic Oslo Accords on the White House lawn. 
The accords, which brought both Rabin and Arafat the Nobel Peace 
Prize, called for a five-year transition period during which the Gaza 
Strip and the West Bank would be jointly controlled by Israel and 
the PA, with power eventually meant to be turned over to the Pales- 
tinian people. 

The First Intifada caused both civil destruction and humanitar- 
ian suffering, but it also produced gains for the Palestinian people 
before it was brought to an end. First, it solidified and brought into 
focus a clear national consciousness for the Palestinian people and 
made statehood a clear national objective. Second, it cast Israeli 
policy toward Palestine in a very negative light on the world stage, 
especially the killing of Palestinian children. Third, it was seen by 
some Israelis to indicate that their primary struggle was with Pales- 
tinians and not all Arabs. Thus, it rekindled public and political 
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dialogue on the Arab-Israeli conflict across Europe, in the United 
States, and in other Middle Eastern states. Fourth, the First Intifada 
threatened the leadership role of the PLO in Tunis, illustrating the 
self-mobilization of the population in the territories, leading even- 
tually to friction between the Tunis old guard and younger leader- 
ship. Finally, it cost Israel hundreds of millions of dollars in lost 
imports and tourism. 

At the time the Oslo Accords were signed in September 1993, the 
six-year-long intifada had resulted in well over 1,000 deaths, most 
of them Palestinian. It is believed that approximately 1,160 Pales- 
tinians died in the uprising, of which 241 were children. On the 
Israeli side, 160 died, 5 of whom were children. Clearly, the IDF’s 
inexperience in widespread riot control had contributed to the high 
death toll, for in the first 13 months of the intifada alone, more than 
330 Palestinians were killed. Indeed, the policies and performance 
of the IDF split Israeli public opinion on the handling of the intifada 
and also invited international scrutiny. 

In more recent years, continued terrorist attacks by pro- 
Palestinian interests and Israeli control of the Palestinian territories 
long beyond the time line set by the Oslo Accords and the failure of 
the accords to proceed have caused unrest both in the inter- 
national community and in Palestinian-Israeli relations. In 2000, a 
new wave of violent Palestinian protest broke out and would even- 
tually become known as the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada. 
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Intifada, Second 
Start Date: September 28, 2000 
End Date: 2004 


A popular Palestinian uprising and period of enhanced Israeli- 
Palestinian hostilities that broke out in 2000 following the collapse 
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of the Camp David peace talks that summer. The Second Intifada 
is also called the al-Aqsa Intifada because it began at the al-Aqsa 
Mosque in the Old City of Jerusalem. On September 28, 2000, Likud 
Party leader Ariel Sharon, accompanied by a Likud Party delegation 
and 1,500 police and security forces, entered and moved through the 
Haram al-Sharif complex, the area of Jerusalem’s Old City also 
called the Temple Mount. There the al-Aqsa Mosque and the Dome 
of the Rockare located. The enclave is one of Islam’s three most holy 
sites and is sacred to Jews as well. Many observant Jews will not walk 
on the Temple Mount for fear of desecrating the remnants of the 
Temple underneath it. Some Jewish and Christian organizations 
have called for the destruction of the Dome of the Rock or its trans- 
feral to an Arab country so that Jews can reclaim the site. 

Sharon said that he was investigating Israeli complaints that 
Muslims were damaging archeological remains below the surface 
of the Temple Mount. By agreement, at that time the area was then 
supervised by Palestinian rather than Israeli security, with Israeli 
tour guides handing over their charges to their Arab counterparts 
during the times when the area was open to non-Muslims. 

Palestinians believed that Sharon’s actions demonstrated Israeli 
contempt for limited Palestinian sovereignty and for Muslims in 
general. Anger began to buildasa result, and soon riots and demon- 
strations erupted. Israeli troops launched attacks in Gaza, and on 
September 30, 2000, television footage showed the shooting of an 
unarmed 12-year-old boy, Muhammad Durrah, hiding behind his 
father as Israeli forces attacked. Protests now grew more violent, 
involving Israeli Arabs as well as Palestinians. For the first time, 
stores and banks were burned in Arab communities. Thousands of 
Israelis also attacked Arabs and destroyed Arab property in Tel Aviv 
and Nazareth during the Jewish holiday of Yom Kippur. On October 
12, two Israeli reservists were lynched bya mobat the Ramallah police 
station, further inflaming Israeli public opinion. In retaliation, 
Israel launched a series of air strikes against Palestinians. 

On October 17 Israeli and Palestinian officials signed the Sharm 
al-Sheikh agreement to end the violence, but it continued neverthe- 
less. Sharon’s election as prime minister in February 2001 heightened 
Israel’s hard-line tactics toward the Palestinians, such as the use of 
F-16 aircraft for the first time. Both Palestinians and Israelis admit- 
ted that the Oslo period was now over. Some Palestinians charac- 
terized their response as the warranted resistance of an embittered 
population that had received no positive assurances of sover- 
eignty from years of negotiations. Others began or encouraged sui- 
cide attacks, also new to the situation, as in the June 1, 2001, attack 
on Israelis waiting to enter a Tel Aviv discotheque and another 
attack on a Jerusalem restaurant on August 9, 2001. While some 
attacks were claimed by various Palestinian organizations, the 
degree of organizational control over the bombers and issues such 
as payments made to the so-called martyrs’ families remain dis- 
puted. 

These attacks in public places terrified Israelis. Those in modest 
economic circumstances had to use public transportation, but most 
malls, movie theaters, stores, and day care centers hired security 
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Palestinian youths run for cover as Israeli tanks open fire during Palestinian clashes with Israeli soldiers during the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada. The clash 
occurred in the southern Gaza village of al-Moghraqa near the Israeli Jewish settlement of Netzarim in the Gaza Strip on June 27, 2003. (Abid Katib/Getty 


Images) 





guards. Israeli authorities soon began a heightened campaign of 
targeted killings, or assassinations, of Palestinian leaders. Some 
political figures began to call for complete segregation of Arabs and 
Israelis, even within the Green Line (the 1967 border). This would 
be enforced by a security wall and even population transfers, which 
would involve evicting Arab villagers and urban residents from 
Israel in some areas and forcing them to move to the West Bank. 

A virulent campaign against Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) chairman and Palestinian Authority (PA) president Yasser 
Arafat’s leadership began in Israel with American assent, compli- 
cating any negotiations between the two sides. Arafat was charged 
with corruption and with supporting the intifada. Israelis argued 
that he had actually planned it, a less than credible idea to most 
professional observers. However, when the Israel Defense Forces 
(IDF) captured the ship Santorini filled with weapons purchased by 
Ahmad Jibril, head of the Popular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine (PFLP) General Command (a PLO faction that did not accept the 
Oslo Accords), in May of 2001 and with the January 2002 capture of 
the Karine-A, a vessel carrying weapons allegedly from Iran, the 
anti-Arafat campaign increased. 

The regional response to the al-Aqsa Intifada consisted of cau- 
tious condemnation by Egypt and Jordan, which had concluded 
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peace agreements with Israel, and calls of outrage from other more 
hard-line states such as Syria. In February 2002, Crown Prince 
Abdullah called for Arabs to fully normalize relations with Israel in 
return for Israeli withdrawal from the occupied territories. This 
plan was formally endorsed at an Arab League Summit in Beirut in 
March, although Israeli authorities prohibited Arafat from attend- 
ing the summit. The proposal was never acknowledged by Israel. 
Instead, in response toa suicide bomber’s attack on the Netanya 
Hotel on March 28, 2002, in which 30 Israeli civilians died, the 
Israeli military began a major military assault on the West Bank. 
The PA headquarters were targeted, and international negotiations 
became necessary when militants took refuge in the Church of the 
Nativity in Bethlehem. Charges ofa massacre in the IDF’s onslaught 
on Jenin were investigated, showing a smaller death count of 55. 
The Israeli military response to the intifada did not successfully 
convince Palestinians to relinquish their aims of sovereignty and 
seemed to spark more suicide attacks rather than discouraging them. 
Incontrast, political measures and diplomacy produced some short 
interruptions in the violence, which gradually lengthened on the 
part of some Palestinian organizations and actors. In March 2003 
Mahmoud Abbas, under pressure from Israel and the United States, 
became the first Palestinian prime minister of the PA because the 
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Family and friends mourn the death of 16-year-old Amar Mahnies, who 
was killed during clashes between the Israeli Army and Palestinians 
outside the al-Aqsa Mosque on December 8, 2000. The funeral took place 
at Beit Aoor on the West Bank. (Touhig Sion/Corbis Sygma) 





United States refused to recognize or deal with Arafat. On April 30, 
2003, the European Union (EU), the United States, Russia, and the 
United Nations (UN) announced the so-called Road Map to Peace 
that was to culminate in an independent Palestinian state. 

The plan did not unfold as designed, however, and in response 
to an Israeli air strike intended to kill Abd al-Aziz Rantisi, the leader 
of Hamas, militants launched a bus bombing in Jerusalem. At the 
end of June 2003, Palestinian militants agreed to a hudna (truce), 
which lasted for seven weeks and longer on the part of certain groups. 
There was no formal declaration that the intifada had ceased, and 
additional Israeli assassinations of Palestinian leaders as well as 
suicide attacks continued. Nevertheless, since 2004 Hamas has re- 
spected the cease-fire, and the issues of Israeli withdrawal from 
Gaza, Arafat’s November 2004 death, Palestinian elections, and the 
Israeli response to their outcome took the spotlight in late 2004 and 
throughout 2005. 

Casualty numbers for the al-Aqsa Intifada are disputed. Approx- 
imately 1,000 Israelis had died, and 6,700 more were wounded by 
September 2004. By 2003 the Israelis reported that 2,124 Palestini- 
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ans had been killed, but a U.S. source reported 4,099 Palestinians 
killed, 30,527 wounded by 2005. Israel’s tourism sector has suffered 
a considerable decline at a time in which inflation and unemploy- 
ment were already problematic. 

An outcome of the al-Aqsa Intifada in the global context of the 
September 11, 2001, terror attacks on the United States was that 
Israeli officials have tended to brand all Palestinian resistance, indeed 
all activity on behalf of Palestinians, as being terrorism. This dis- 
course and the heightened violence have lent credence to those who 
call for separation rather than integration of Israelis with Arabs. 
Therefore, the building of the security barrier known as the Israeli 
Security Fence, which effectively cuts thousands of Palestinians off 
from their daily routes to work or school, was widely supported 
by Israelis. Similarly, Sharon’s idea of withdrawal from Gaza was 
essentially funded by this idea, but his government had to confront 
those who were unwilling to relinquish settlements in that area. 

The intifada resulted in crisis and despair among some Israeli 
peace activists and discouraged many independent efforts by 
Israelis and Palestinians to engage the other. A 2004 survey showed 
that the numbers of Israelis in general who believed that the 1993 
Oslo Peace Accords would lead to settlements declined during the 
intifada, and greater numbers believed that Israel should impose a 
military solution on the Palestinians. Such opinions may well have 
shifted, however, following Israeli attacks on Lebanon in the sum- 
mer of 2006. 

The intifada also had deleterious effects on Palestinians who had 
hoped for the blossoming of normalcy in the West Bank, particu- 
larly as 85 percent of those in Gaza and 58 percent in the West Bank 
live in poverty. Since the outbreak of the intifada, the IDF demol- 
ished 628 housing units in which 3,983 people had lived. Less than 
10 percent of these individuals were implicated in any violence or 
illegal activity. 

Another outcome of the intifada was its highlighting of intra- 
Palestinian conflict. This includes that between the Tunis PLO ele- 
ments of the PA and the younger leaders who emerged within the 
occupied territories, between Fatah and Hamas, and between Fatah 
and the al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades. Also evident were the difficulties 
of responding to Israeli demands for security when security for 
Palestinian citizens was not in force. Some Palestinian Israeli citi- 
zens have asserted their Palestinian identity for the very first time 
as aresult of the intifada. The conflict most certainly caused discord 
in the Arab world as well. 
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Iran 

Middle Eastern nation of 636,293 square miles, slightly larger than 
the U.S. state of Alaska. Iran is bordered by the Persian Gulf and the 
Gulf of Oman to the south; Turkey, Azerbaijan, the Caspian Sea, and 
Armenia to the north; Afghanistan and Pakistan to the east; and 
Iraq to the west. Iran has long been important because of its strate- 
gic location at the geographic nexus of the Middle East, Europe, and 
Southwest Asia. Its location captured the attention of both Britain 
and Russia in the 19th century, with each nation seeking to control 
the area. Rivalry over Iran continued in the early years of the Cold 
War as both the United States and the Soviet Union sought to con- 
trol its oil resources. 
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Iran is predominantly a Shia Islam nation. However, Shiism did 
not become identified with the state until the Safavid Empire formed. 
The Shia were found in a variety of locations in the Middle East 
and South Asia, having originated in the Arabian Peninsula before 
the sect actually coalesced as such. Sunni Muslims comprise the 
great majority of Muslims in the Middle East and around the world, 
and Shia Iranians have periodically viewed the actions of Sunni- 
dominated governments as a direct threat to their economic, polit- 
ical, religious, and social well-being and independence. 

In 1921 the Pahlavi dynasty was established in Iran by Shah Reza 
Pahlavil, a military officer known first as Reza Khan, wholedacoup 
against the last Qajar shah. A reformer and modernizer, Reza Shah 
instituted agricultural, economic, and educational reforms and 
began the modernization of the country’s transportation system. 
In the end, these and other reforms threatened the status of the 
Shia clerics in Iran, who began to oppose the shah and his reforms. 
Desiring to stress the country’s lengthy and imperial pre-Islamic 
tradition and so as to include Iranians who were not from Fars (the 
central province), Reza Pahlavi changed the country’s name from 
Persia to Iran in 1935. 

Reza Pahlavi’s lack of cooperation with the Allies during World 
War II led to his forced abdication in 1941 in favor of his son, 
Mohammad Reza Pahlavi. During the war, Iran was occupied by 





View of Tehran, the capital and largest city of Iran. (iStockphoto.com) 
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An antishah, anti-United States demonstration in January 1979, shortly 
after Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi left the country. (Patrick Chauvel/ 
Sygma/Corbis) 





Soviet and British forces in the north and south of the country, 
respectively, and was a key conduit for Lend-Lease supplies. The 
shah’s strong ties to the West over the next four decades often 
meant economic difficulty for Iran. For example, during World 
War II the British-controlled Anglo Iranian Oil Company (AIOC) 
artificially deflated the price of oil to reduce the cost of the war to the 
British economy. Certainly, the shah’s popularity declined because 
of his ties to the West. 

Mohammad Mosaddeq, a member of the National Front Party 
(NFP), became prime minister in 1951 and soon became the 
shah’s most prominent critic. Mosaddeq’s persistent criticism of 
the regime’s weak position vis-a-vis Britain led him to nationalize 
the British-owned AIOC in 1951, which Washington chose to see 
as aclear example of his communist tendencies. Britain responded 
by imposing an embargo on Iranian oil and blocking the export of 
products from the formerly British properties. Because Britain was 
Iran’s primary oil consumer, this had a considerable impact on 
Iran. Mosaddeq then asked the shah to grant him emergency powers 
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that included direct control of the military. The shah refused, pre- 
cipitating a domestic political crisis. 

Mosaddeq understood the power ofhis popularity. He promptly 
resigned, causing widespread protests and demands that he be 
returned to power. Unnerved, in 1952 the shah reappointed Mosad- 
deq, who then took steps to consolidate his power. This included 
the implementation of land reforms and other measures, which to 
the West seemed socialist. Although Mosaddeq had not had any 
direct contact with the Soviets, the events in Iran were nevertheless 
of great concern to the United States, which feared a Soviet takeover 
(based on Soviet efforts to annex northern Iran at the end of World 
War II). 

The United States refused Mosaddeq’s repeated requests for 
financial aid because he refused to reverse the nationalization of the 
AIOC. By the summer of 1953, Mosaddegq’s intransigence and his 
legalization of the leftist Tudeh Party led the United States to join 
Britain and the temporarily exiled shah ina covert August 1953 plot 
to overthrow Mosaddeq. Known as Operation ajax, the coup against 
Mosaddeq was successful, and the shah was back in power by the 
end of August 1953. While the British were correct in viewing 
Mosaddeqas a threat to their position in Iran, the United States was 
incorrect in presuming that he was a communist. Rather, he was 
an Iranian nationalist who saw the income of Iranian farmers drop 
to $110 year and witnessed many Iranians fall into abject poverty. 
He sought to ameliorate these conditions and establish a more inde- 
pendent foreign policy. 

The decade that followed was marked by the creation in 1957 of 
the Sazeman-e Ettelaat va Amniyat-e Keshvar (SAVAK, National 
Information and Security Organization), the shah’s dreaded secret 
police, anda number of failed economic reforms. Iranian economic 
policy was similar to that of many other developing nations, which 
showed preference to large state projects over a true free-market 
economy. Predictably, the largely state-run economy failed to per- 
formas promised. This and pressure by the West finally led the shah 
to propose the White Revolution, which called for land reform, pri- 
vatization of government-owned firms, electoral reform, women’s 
suffrage, the nationalization of forests, rural literacy programs, 
and profit sharing for industrial workers. The shah hoped that such 
ambitious measures would spark economic growth and mitigate 
growing criticism of his regime. The White Revolution proved far 
less than revolutionary. That same year also witnessed a brutal crack- 
down on Iranian dissidents and fundamentalist clerics, which did 
nothing to endear the shah to his own people. 

Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, a conservative Muslim cleric, 
became the shah’s most prominent opponent in the early 1960s, 
berating the regime for its secular focus and the shah for his elabo- 
rate and regal Western lifestyle. Khomeini was especially critical 
of Iran’s close relationship to the United States and Israel. From 
Khomeini’s perspective, the Americans provided arms, training, 
and technical assistance to their key anticommunist ally in the 
Middle East. And Israel provided training to SAVAK, which included 
intelligence-gathering, interrogation, and counterterrorism tech- 
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niques. Thus, when SAVAK arrested, tortured, and killed anti- 
regime activists, the United States and Israel were blamed along 
with the shah. 

Khomeini’s popularity prevented the shah from eliminating 
him but did not prevent the shah from exiling the cleric. Forced to 
leave Iran in 1964, Khomeini set himself apart from other Iranian 
clerics by refusing to compromise with the shah. While in exile 
Khomeini continued to denounce the shah, Zionism, and the United 
States in his many sermons. 

As the shah’s reforms failed to bring about the desired effects, 
leftist groups such as the Mujahideen-e Khalq and Fedayeen-e 
Islami Khalq joined the National Front Party and religious conser- 
vatives in unified opposition. The increase in oil revenue after the 
1973-1974 oil crisis was insufficient to compensate for an Iranian 
economy teetering on insolvency and lacking clear private property 
rights. 

During the 1970s opposition to the regime often took the form 
of overt acts of defiance, such as the wearing of the hijab by Iranian 
women or the attendance of mosques whose imams openly criti- 
cized the shah. When an article critical of Khomeini ran ina Tehran 
newspaper in January 1978, the city’s streets filled with Khomeini 
supports and regime opponents. The shah’s failure to quell the riots 
that followed only emboldened his opponents. 

U.S. president Jimmy Carter’s administration was repeatedly 
given false information by SAVAK, which misrepresented the level 
of civil unrest in Iran. In the end, after massive general strikes in the 
fall of 1978, the shah lost control of the country in January 1979 and 
fled. This was followed by the triumphal return of Khomeini from 
exile on February 1, 1979, and the establishment of a transitional 
government composed of the various opposition groups. 

Relative moderates such as Mehdi Bazargan and Abolhasan Bani- 
Sadr, the first prime minister and president, respectively, after the 
Pahlavi collapse, were soon forced out of power by Khomeini’s 
supporters, who firmly held the reins of power by 1980. Iran was 
transformed into a fundamentalist Islamic theocracy, with Kho- 
meini as supreme faqih, the de facto national leader. It was with 
the support of the Revolutionary Guards—and the tacit support of 
Khomeini himself—that Iranian students were able to seize the U.S. 
embassy in Tehran on November 4, 1979, and take the Americans 
there hostage. The crisis endured for 444 days, paralyzing the Carter 
administration. 

The incoming Ronald Reagan administration (1981-1989) 
viewed the fundamentalist regime as a threat to American interests 
in the Middle East and to its closest ally, Israel. This led the United 
States to support Iraqi dictator Saddam Hussein’s September 22, 
1980, invasion of Iran. Initially, the Iraqi Army had great success 
against the poorly led, disorganized, and surprised Iranians. How- 
ever, Iranian zeal led to counteroffensives in 1982 that pushed the 
Iraqis back. The war then settled into a bloody stalemate during 
which the Iraqis for the most part fought from prepared defensive 
positions in the fashion of World War I and the Iranians endured 
huge casualties while staging unsophisticated human wave attacks 
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against prepared Iraqi positions. Khomeini viewed the war as a 
jihad, or holy war, and rejected any end to the fighting before the 
destruction of Hussein’s secular government. After almost a decade 
of war and more than a million casualties, the Iran-Iraq War ended 
in 1988 with no clear victor. 

Khomeini died in 1989, but a movement promoting reform did 
not begin until the late 1990s. Following Khomeini’s death, his 
Islamic Religious Party continued to dominate the government 
bureaucracy and the policy-making apparatus. The ongoing con- 
flict with Iraq did not limit the regime from becoming the single 
most important state sponsor of terrorism in the 1980s. Hezbollah 
traces one ofits roots directly to Iran’s support. Nearly two decades 
later, a policy of eradicating Israel and forcing the United States out 
of the Middle East continues to dominate Iranian foreign and mil- 
itary policy. This has influenced other groups, not only Hezbollah 
but also the secular Amal group and many other smaller militias that 
do not want Western intervention in the Middle East. 

Israel’s superior military and presumed nuclear weapons would 
make a direct Iranian strike against the Jewish state suicidal, but 
Israel has accused Iran of waging a proxy war in Gaza and Lebanon, 
a strategic blow to Israel well within Iran’s capabilities. When Israel 
finally withdrew from southern Lebanon in May 2000, Iran contin- 
ued, verbally at least, to support Hezbollah’s struggle against Israeli 
encroachment of Lebanon. 

The Islamic Republic of Iran has also strongly supported the 
Palestinian struggle against Israel and criticized the United States 
for its blind support of Israel. One reason for that stance is to dif- 
ferentiate itself from the former shah, who was an ally of Israel and 
an even stronger ally of the United States. 

During the 1990s, U.S. president Bill Clinton attempted to pur- 
sue détente with Iran and sought to restore economic relations. 
Instead of accepting the American offer, Saudi Shia terrorists det- 
onated a car bomb outside the Khobar Towers housing complex 
at Dharan Air Base (Saudi Arabia) in 1996. More than a dozen Amer- 
icans were killed. The United States blamed Iran, but the Saudi Ara- 
bian government urged restraint and achieved a détente of sorts 
with Iran at that time. 

More recently, Iran has been accused of being a key supporter 
of the insurgency in Iraq following the Anglo-American invasion 
of that nation in 2003. Ties between Iran and insurgents are widely 
reported, with the regime providing weapons, training, and safe 
passage into Iraq. These ties go back to the Islamist opposition to 
Saddam Hussein, and so it is difficult to separate the Iraqi militia’s 
self-ambitions and those of Tehran, but they are distinct. This is 
in addition to Iran’s support for Hezbollah, which waged a bloody 
month-long war against Israel during July-August 2006. 

In the near future, Iran is unlikely to end nearly two decades of 
anti-American and anti-Israeli foreign policy. The U.S. government 
claimed that Iran was moving toward the development of nuclear 
weapons and long-range missile technology needed to deliver nuclear 
warheads to Israel and Europe. Some of the Iranian clerics, how- 
ever, showed signs of increasing disapproval of the confrontational 
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course taken by Khomeini and President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad 
toward the United States and Israel. A student-led reform move- 
ment that seemed to argue for the rise of moderation has not been 
broadly supported. 
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Iran, Armed Forces 

Iran’s armed forces, which during much of the Cold War were 
heavily equipped with U.S. weaponry and hardware, served as a 
symbol of modernism until the 1979 Iranian Revolution, which over- 
threw Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi. After that, Iranian armed 
forces tended to reflect the new Islamic regime’s inability—and 
even unwillingness—to maintain and upgrade technical capabili- 
ties as well as the state’s emphasis on the personal zeal of military 
personnel rather than their training and leadership abilities. 

From the earliest days of the shah’s reign, indeed as early as 
1941, Iran’s armed forces were vitally important to his rule. Iran’s 
strategic geographical position and the shah’s constitutional author- 
ity that gave him direct control over the armed forces (but not over 
other matters of state) made military expansion and modernization 
his single most important program. After the 1953 coup led by the 
US. Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) that solidified his position, 
the shah increasingly turned to the United States for matériel and 
technical support. 

Although the shah was a much-welcomed customer, U.S. offi- 
cials up until 1969 expressed concerns that he should channel more 
efforts toward internal reforms, including land and economic re- 
structuring. Washington often did not have complete confidence in 
the shah’s ability to retain control over his nation, and his placing 
of military objectives above other national interests did not ease this 
apprehension. 

There were caps on both the quantity and types of weapons sys- 
tems available to Iran, but that changed during Richard Nixon’s 
presidency, which began in January 1969. By 1972, the shah could 
order virtually any type of military technology in whatever quanti- 
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ties he wished. This set a significant new precedent, as both the U.S. 
Defense and State departments had previously sought to limit Iran- 
ian weapons purchases. The Nixon administration, in an attempt 
to pull back from worldwide military and defense commitments, 
hoped to use the shah as a bulwark against communist and Pan- 
Arab advances in the Middle East. 

The results were immediate and dramatic. Iranian military pur- 
chases from the United States skyrocketed from $500 million per 
year in 1972 to $2.5 billion in 1973. By 1976, Iran had purchased 
$11 billion in new weaponry from American suppliers. Weapons 
acquisitions included helicopters, jet fighters, antiaircraft missiles, 
submarines, and destroyers. These acquisitions continued until 
1977, when President Jimmy Carter reimposed limits on such sales. 

The 1970s also brought significant importations of Western 
technical assistance. Large numbers of military advisers, techni- 
cians, and logistics and maintenance personnel arrived in Iran, 
primarily from the United States. As long as military matériel and 
spare parts arrived from the West, to be used by nonnative techni- 
cians, the military functioned smoothly. If that flow of goods and 
expertise were to be halted, as it was after 1979, the Iranian mili- 
tary’s ability to function would be seriously compromised. 

In early 1979 the shah was forced to abdicate and depart the 
country, the place of the monarchy taken over by the conservative 
Islamic Republic. Less than two years later, in September 1980, Iraq 
attacked Iran, sparking the Iran-Iraq War (1980-1988). The Iraqis 
faceda diminished military, augmented by and sometimes compet- 
ing with nonprofessional Revolutionary Guard units that met the 
first assaults and performed poorly. 

When the Islamic Republic of Iran was created, the officer corps 
of all three Iranian armed services had been purged, followed by a 
rash of desertions. One estimate holds that 60 percent of the army 
deserted in 1979 alone. The numbers of qualified pilots and techni- 
cians in the air force plummeted, as did the number of naval per- 
sonnel. One significant exception was an increase in the number of 
marines, at least up until the mid-1980s. 

In August 1980 just prior to the Iraqi attack, the Iranian Air 
Force numbered 447 first-line combat aircraft, including 66 U.S.- 
built Grumman F-14 Tomcats. The Iranian Navy had 7 guided- 
missile combatants (destroyers and frigates) and 7 guided-missile 
corvettes. The Iranian Army stood at 150,000 men equipped with 
1,700 tanks and 1,000 artillery pieces, many of them self-propelled. 
The country also reportedly had more than 100,000 Revolutionary 
Guards, or Pasadran. Armed primarily with light infantry weapons, 
they were a highly motivated but very poorly trained combat force. 

The departure from Iran of foreign advisers and technicians 
who had serviced aircraft, radar, missile, and ground systems had 
a dramatic effect on the Iranian armed forces. One example of the 
dangers of relying on technology created and supported by out- 
siders was the air force’s computer-based logistics system. Without 
the proper technical support, the system was unusable. Procuring 
spare parts, which grew increasingly scarce, was a slow and labori- 
ous process. As the war progressed, the multinational boycott on 
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Iranian forces on the Ahvaz front (west of Ahvaz, Iran) during the Iran-Iraq War, 1982. (Francoise de Mulder/Corbis) 





Iranian oil, which depleted government funds, forced the Iranians 
to continually cannibalize their own equipment. This took a heavy 
toll on effectiveness and readiness. 

The Iraqi invasion caught the Iranian military divided and dec- 
imated. Iraqi aircraft roamed over the battlefield almost unchal- 
lenged, as the Iranian air defense system was overwhelmed and lay 
in disarray. Iraqiarmored units were able to engage and defeat indi- 
vidual Iranian armored and mechanized infantry units in detail. 
However, at the tactical level, Iranian units enjoyed superior com- 
bat cohesion and tactical direction. Moreover, the Revolutionary 
Guard units proved fanatical in their defense of cities and fixed posi- 
tions, and the Iraqi offensive bogged down within two weeks. Iran- 
ian Air Force units struck back at targets in Iraq and along the 
battlefield, and individual Iranian pilots proved superior to their 
Iraqi counterparts, but shortages of spare parts inhibited aircraft 
availability, which declined rapidly over time. 

The war entered a period of stalemate after October 1980 as the 
Iraqis shifted to the defensive. Heavy losses in seizing Khorram- 
shahr forced the Iraqis to reconsider assaulting the oil center of 
Abadan, and they settled on a siege instead. The Iranians used the 
period of relative calm to reorganize and restructure their forces. 
Armored and artillery units were concentrated, and the infantry 
reorganized into combat brigades. A working relationship was estab- 
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lished with the Revolutionary Guards. Combined arms tactics 
with specialized units (engineers, armor, and artillery) were prac- 
ticed with the units designated to conduct an attack. Revolutionary 
Guards were to provide the initial shock and exploitation force in 
any offensive. 

These new tactics were first employed in a series of small-scale 
offensives near Susangerd and then Abadan. By the fall of 1981 the 
tactics began to prove effective, slowly driving back the Iraqi forces. 
By early 1982 the Iraqis had been driven completely from Iran. The 
tactics were then expanded to follow a repetitive pattern. Short, 
sharp artillery barrages were directed at Iraqi trenches, which were 
then subjected to massive human wave attacks by Revolutionary 
Guard units. Iranian Army mechanized units followed. 

This was a costly approach to ground operations. The Iraqis, 
lacking the combat cohesion of their Iranian counterparts, resorted 
to using chemical weapons and massive artillery barrages to destroy 
Iranian forces’ concentrations. Over time, the losses began to take 
ahorrific toll. Some analysts estimate that [ran sacrificed more than 
1 million men in the eight-year-long war. Certainly, the Iranians 
suffered at the very least several hundred thousand wounded, 
killed, and missing. By 1988, even Revolutionary Guard units began 
to suffer morale breakdowns. Ultimately, that is what drove Iran to 
reach a peace agreement with the Iraqis. 
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Iran’s second Kilo-class Russian-built diesel-powered submarine under way from the Baltic Sea to Iran, photographed in July 1993. (U.S. Department of 


Defense) 





During the 1980-1988 war with Iraq, Iran was forced to seek 
weapons from sources other than the United States and Western 
Europe. Thus, Iran received war matériel from the People’s Repub- 
lic of China (PRC), Brazil, North Korea, and Israel. It also secured 
some Soviet equipment, usually purchased through third parties. 
Reflecting the reliance on Chinese weapons, the Iranian armed 
forces possessed Silkworm antiship cruise missiles and Chinese- 
built armored personnel carriers. Most bizarre was the supply of 
some American equipment, especially air-to-surface and antitank 
missiles. These weapons systems were furnished by the United 
States in return for cash used to finance U.S. government actions 
against the Sandinistas in Nicaragua in what came to be known as 
the Iran-Contra Affair. 

Following the Iran-Iraq War the Iranians moved to improve their 
military, which meant procuring matériel from abroad. By 2000, 
increased oil revenues and Russian frustration with U.S. policies in 
the Middle East had enabled Iran to purchase limited numbers of 
weapons and equipment from Russia. It remains to be seen if Iran 
can successfully develop indigenous missile and other weapons 
systems. But there is widespread belief that Iran is pursuing weapons 
of mass destruction (WMDs), including nuclear weapons. Indeed, 
the Iranians’ efforts at enriching uranium that began in 2006 have 
brought much international concern over Iranian intentions. Only 
the future will tell for certain the direction of the Iranian military 
establishment, but as of 2007 the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
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armed forces continues to be inhibited by political interference in 
the leadership-selection process, a lack of modern arms and equip- 
ment, and limited access to high-tech weapons systems and train- 
ing opportunities. 

Rosert N. STACY AND Cart O. SCHUSTER 
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Iran-Iraq War 
Start Date: September 22, 1980 
End Date: August 20, 1988 


A protracted military conflict that began in September 1980 when 
Iraq invaded western Iran along their common border and ended 
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in August 1988 after both sides accepted a cease-fire supported by 
the United Nations (UN). The Iran-Iraq War can be seen as another 
phase of the ancient Persian-Arab rivalry that was fueled by 20th- 
century border disputes and political competition, complicated by 
the Islamic Revolution in Iran. 

The border between Iraq and Iran had been contested diplomat- 
ically and sometimes militarily for several centuries. The dispute 
centered chiefly around control over the Shatt al Arab, a waterway 
that provided Iraq’s only outlet to the Persian Gulf. In 1937 the two 
sides came to an agreement establishing a boundary that gave Iraq 
control of the Shatt al Arab. Despite the border agreement, relations 
between Iraq and Iran remained problematic, and a bitter rivalry 
continued between the two neighboring countries. 

There were several contributing factors to this rivalry. First, the 
border cut across political loyalties. In the north, a large Kurdish 
population (who are neither Arab nor Persian) straddled both sides 
of the border. On the southern part of the border, an Arab minority 
inhabited the oil-rich Iranian province of Khuzestan among a Per- 
sian majority. Second, Iraq and Iran were both politically unsta- 
ble. When either Iraq or Iran experienced a revolution or coup, the 
other country would exploit the troubled country’s political weakness 
to gain a diplomatic advantage. 

In 1975 after a Kurdish rebellion, a militarily weaker Iraq had 
agreed to a treaty that placed the boundary between Iraq and Iran 
on a line running down the middle of the Shatt al Arab in exchange 
for an Iranian agreement to stop supporting Kurdish rebels in Iraq. 
However, after the fall of Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi to Ayatol- 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini’s Islamic fundamentalist regime in 1979, 
the shah’s army was disbanded, and Iran lost its military supplier 
and close ally in the United States. Iraq’s Saddam Hussein saw the 
unstable situation in Iran as an opportunity to reclaim both banks 
of the Shatt al Arab as well as Khuzestan and punish Iran for its 
support of Kurdish and Shia opposition in Iraq. 

On September 22, 1980, Hussein, using an accusation against 
Iran of backing an assassination aimed at Foreign Minister Tariq 
Aziz as a pretext, launched a full-scale surprise attack on Iran that 
initiated eight years of warfare. Attacking across a 300-mile front, 
Iraqi troops were initially successful against the disorganized Iran- 
ian defenders, advancing into southwestern Iran, securing the far 
side of the Shatt al Arab, and capturing the port city of Khor- 
ramshahr and Ahvaz in Khuzestan Province. However, the Iranians 
reacted decisively and established a very effective blockade with 
their navy. Additionally, the Iranian Air Force conducted retalia- 
tory raids that checked the Iraqi advance on the ground. In January 
1981 the Iranians launched a counteroffensive, but the Iraqi forces 
defeated the attackers, and the war devolved into a protracted stale- 
mate with neither side willing to back down. 

Later in 1981, Iraq expressed some willingness to enter into 
negotiations, but Iranian leader Khomeini declared that Iran would 
never negotiate with the Iraqi government and would not cease 
fighting until Hussein’s regime was toppled. Iran mobilized irreg- 
ular forces, including the ill-trained but fanatical fighters of the 
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Revolutionary Guard. Iran now began a series of offensives, which 
regained Khorramshahr, pushed most of the Iraqi forces out of Iran, 
and brought the fighting into Iraqi territory. Throughout the sum- 
mer and fall of 1982, the Iranian attack along the border focused on 
splitting the south of Iraq, where the majority of the Shiites lived, 
from the north and capturing the southern city of Basra. The pattern 
for the fighting of 1982 was that the Revolutionary Guard, sup- 
ported by the Iranian Army, usually outnumbered the Iraqi 
defenders, who inflicted heavy casualties on the attackers before 
falling back. 

The Iranian leaders were willing to suffer enormous casualties 
in sending unsophisticated human wave attacks against Iraq’s bet- 
ter-equipped forces. In February 1984, Khomeini’s troops captured 
oil-rich Majnun Island, strategically situated on the southern front, 
some 40 miles north of Basra. The Iraqis became more desperate 
and ultimately resorted to the use of chemical weapons, a tactic 
reviled by the international community. 

In February 1986, the Iranians managed to breach the Iraqi 
lines and captured the al-Faw (Fao) Peninsula at the southeastern 
tip of Iraq. In response, Hussein widened the war to civilian targets, 
launching missiles against Iranian cities, bombing Iranian oil in- 
stallations, and attacking Iranian shipping in the Persian Gulf. This 
drew severe reprisals from Iran against Iraqi oil production and 
shipping, including attacks against ships from countries that had 
allied themselves with Iraq, such as Kuwait. The attacks on Kuwaiti 
oil tankers in 1987 led the United States and several West European 
nations to send naval forces to station warships in the Persian Gulf 
to ensure oil flow to the rest of the world. 

Later, in 1987, the Iranians prepared for what they hoped would 
be the last round of offensives to end the war and topple the Iraqi 
government. Tensions mounted as the situation grew critical. In 
July, the UN Security Council passed Resolution 598 calling for both 
sides to stop fighting, withdraw to prewar borders, and submit to 
an international body to determine responsibility for the war. Iraq 
was ready to negotiate, but Iran, sensing that victory was near, con- 
tinued its attacks but failed to achieve the victory for which it had 
hoped. 

In 1988 a resurgent Iraq drove the Iranians from the al-Faw 
Peninsula and several other border areas. As the pendulum swung 
in Iraq’s favor on the battlefield and Iran’s economy faltered, Iran- 
ian leaders worked to persuade Khomeini to accept UN Resolution 
598. Khomeini endorsed the cease-fire in July, and on August 20, 
1988, both sides ceased fighting in accordance with the terms of 
the resolution. 

The Iran-Iraq War lasted eight years and resulted in catastrophic 
destruction in both countries. There are no reliable casualty figures, 
although estimates hold that the Iraqis suffered an estimated 
200,000 casualties. Another 70,000 were taken prisoner by the 
Iranians. The war probably claimed at least 200,000 Iranian lives 
and wounded more than 500,000. Estimates suggest that there were 
more than a million war and war-related casualties on both sides. 
Some estimates put this figure at close to 2 million. This includes 
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some 100,000 Kurds who were killed by Iraqi forces during the final 
months of fighting. 

The war was also extremely destructive to each country’s econ- 
omy. Estimates vary, but the war’s cost, including military supplies 
and civilian damage, probably exceeds $500 billion for each side. 
Both Iran and Iraq sacrificed their oil wealth to the war for nearly a 
decade, and Iraq was forced to borrow heavily, especially from its 
allies on the Arabian Peninsula. 

Negotiations between Iraq and Iran remained deadlocked for 
two years after the cease-fire went into effect, but in 1990, con- 
cerned with securing its forcible annexation of Kuwait, Iraq restored 
diplomatic relations with Iran and agreed to Iranian terms for the 
settlement of the war. This included the withdrawal of Iraqi troops 
from occupied Iranian territory, division of sovereignty over the 
Shatt al Arab waterway, and a prisoner-of-war exchange. 

In the end, virtually none of the issues that started the war were 
resolved, and the conflict brought no tremendous political change 
in either country. Hussein, despite having led his nation into a dis- 
astrous war, emerged from the war stronger than ever and claimed 
that Iran’s failure to unseat him represented a great Iraqi victory. 
In Iran, the years of fighting served to consolidate support for the 
Islamic Revolution. 

The Iran-Iraq War contributed to the outbreak of the Persian 
Gulf War in 1991 because it left Iraq with a strong army and stag- 
gering debts to Arab nations, including Kuwait. Indeed, Iraq cited 
Kuwait’s refusal to forgive Iraq’s war debt as one reason for invad- 
ing its oil-rich neighbor. 

JAMES H. WILLBANKS 
See also 
Chemical Weapons and Warfare; Hussein, Saddam; Iran; Iran, Armed 


Forces; Iraq; Iraq, Armed Forces; Khomeini, Ruhollah; Persian Gulf 
War; Reza Pahlavi, Mohammad, Shah of Iran 
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Iraq 

Middle Eastern nation covering 168,753 square miles, slightly 
smaller than the U.S. state of California. Iraq borders Saudi Arabia 
to the west and south, Kuwait and the Persian Gulf to the south, Iran 
to the east, and Syria and Turkey to the north. Most important to 
a modern understanding of Iraq is the Arab conquest of the region 
(AD 633-644), which was responsible for making Iraq the cultur- 
ally, ethnically, linguistically, and religiously diverse country it is 
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today. As the capital of the Muslim Abbasid Empire shifted from 
Damascus to Baghdad, Iraq rose to renewed prominence witha new 
culture and religion. The synthesis of this empire and subsequent 
Muslim states with the influence of Iraq’s numerous tribes remains 
a powerful historical aspect of life in Iraq. 

The Ottoman defeat in World War I left Great Britain the new 
master of the former Ottoman provinces of Mosul, Baghdad, and 
Basra, which now form the modern state of Iraq. Independence in 
1932, however, was far less than the salvation many Iraqis assumed 
it would be. Iraq was split between Sunni and Shia, among Arab, 
Kurd, and Turcoman, and between urban and rural, and deep cleav- 
ages tore at the fabric of Iraqi society. 

While it lasted, the Hashemite monarchy (1921-1958) attempted 
to build a unified sense of identity in Iraq. Following the 1958 coup 
that toppled the monarchy and brought General Abdul Karim 
Qassem to power, Iraqi governments fell in rapid succession. 

In 1940, Prime Minister Rashid Alial-Gaylani offered to support 
Britain in World War ILif Palestine were to be established asa state. 
Winston Churchill’s refusal caused a split between the nationalists, 
who thought that Axis support would help them, and moderates 
such as former prime minister Nuri al-Said. The crisis led to a British 
and Arab Legion occupation of Baghdad and the flight of al-Gaylani 
and his allies from Iraq and lent support to the later Baathist anti- 
imperialist stance. 

When Israel declared its independence on May 14, 1948, anew 
dimension was added to an already unstable regional situation. In 
the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), Iraq provided 3,000 
troops in May 1948, adding 15,000 troops during the months that 
followed. Iraqi forces successfully held the Jenin-Nablus-Tulkaram 
triangle but singularly failed to launch an attack on Jewish forces. 
The failure of the allied Arab forces to succeed on the battlefield left 
Arab leaders with little choice but to negotiate the 1948 cease-fire. 

Arab failure, as in the past, led to the persecution of Iraqi Jews, 
whose loyalty was suspect. The focus on internal deficiencies of the 
regime was replaced by charges that the small number of Iraqi Jews 
had spied for Israel and were responsible for Iraq’s military failure. 
This pattern of behavior repeated itself during the 1967 Six-Day 
War and the 1973 Yom Kippur War. Later, Iraqi dictator Saddam 
Hussein would perfect this ploy and use it ona number of occasions 
against other enemies to deflect attention away from his own eco- 
nomic, military, and political failures. 

In 1955 Iraq joined the pro-Western Baghdad Pact, allying itself 
with Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan in a mutual defense agreement 
sponsored by the United States. The pact was a direct affront to the 
long-simmering nationalist sentiments within the Iraqi Army offi- 
cer corps. Indeed, the pact became the catalyst that ignited the 1958 
revolution, the first in a string of coups and countercoups that 
would plague Iraq until the Baathists finally consolidated power in 
1968. The 1958 coup was led by a secret nationalist organization 
known as the Free Officers Movement. On July 14, 1958, its mem- 
bers seized control of Baghdad and executed King Faisal I] and 
Prime Minister al-Said. The revolutionaries then abolished the 
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The skyline of Baghdad, Iraq’s capital and largest city. (U.S. Department of Defense) 





monarchy, proclaimed Iraq a republic, and sought closer ties to the 
Soviet Union. Colonel Qassem had led the coup, but his policies ulti- 
mately created a great many internal and external enemies. 

The republican period of Iraqi history (1958-1968) was marked 
as one of internal conflict in which the antimonarchist factions 
fought among themselves. Qassem’s rule of Iraq was short-lived, 
and he was overthrown in 1963 by a coalition of anticommunist 
military officers and secular Arab nationalists and Baathists who 
installed Colonel Abd al-Salam Arifas president and Hasan al-Bakr 
as prime minister. Allies in the National Council of the Revolution- 
ary Command that took the reigns of government in February 1963 
soon turned against one another, as it became clear that the military 
and the Baath Party fundamentally disagreed on the path that Iraq 
should pursue. President Arifs tenure in office ended abruptly 
when he was killed in a helicopter crash in 1966. His more pliable 
brother, Abdal-Rahman Arif, took over and served as president 
until 1968. 

Iraq’s failure to support fellow Arab states in the Six-Day War 
led to massive riots in Baghdad, which the regime was ineffective in 
suppressing. On July 17, 1968, the Baathists seized radio stations, 
the Ministry of Defense, and the headquarters of the Republican 
Guard. The Baath Party thus came to power with Hasan al-Bakr tak- 
ing the posts of president, prime minister, and secretary-general of 
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the party. His cousin, Saddam Hussein, worked in the background 
to eliminate adversaries of the new regime. 

Over time, Hussein proved to be a ruthless operator whose 
patronage system broke down the historic bonds in Iraqi society. 
His network of security organizations so thoroughly penetrated 
government, the military, and society that he was able to remove 
al-Bakr from power without a challenge. Security operatives also 
settled old scores with the communists and Free Officers on Hus- 
sein’s behalf. 

The Baath regime did, however, pursue numerous needed 
reforms. These included land reform, agricultural investment, the 
renegotiation of oil contracts, hospital and school construction, and 
anumber of other reforms ina continuing effort to bring the society 
into the regime’s broader network of patronage. This task was also 
accomplished through the activities of the large Baath Party itself. 
Iraqi society was dependent ona patronage network in which asso- 
ciation with party, military, or government officials was necessary 
and in which bribes were used. For this and other reasons such as 
rural-urban migration, economic reforms did not succeed, and 
from 1973 onward Iraq was largely dependent on oil revenues. 

When the Yom Kippur War began in October 1973, a recently 
attempted coup by the brutal head of state security services, Nad- 
him Kzar, was still at the forefront of government efforts to purge 
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Iraqi leaders Deputy Premier and Defense Minister Lieutenant General Hardan Tikriti, President Ahmed Hasan al-Bakr, and Chief of Staff Lieutenant 
General Hammad Chehab take the salute on the reviewing stand during a military parade at Baghdad on July 17, 1969. (Bettmann/Corbis) 





the Baath Party. This led to Iraq playing only a minor role in the war 
in the form of an armored division sent to Syria. The Iraqis fought 
alongside the Syrians as they sought to retake the Golan Heights. 
The effort failed. 

Defeat in the war was the third consecutive defeat for the Arabs 
at the hands of Israel, and it led the Iraqi regime to turn inward. This 
meant that the Kurds, Shiites, and communists suffered the brunt 
of the regime’s onslaught throughout the 1970s. Survival became 
the focus of existence for these three groups. With the establish- 
ment of the Islamic Republic of Iran in 1979, the Iraqi regime saw 
a looming threat in Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini’s Shiite-funda- 
mentalist regime. 

After Hussein assumed the presidency in 1979, his consolida- 
tion of power was complete. He launched an offensive against the 
southern Iranian city of Khorramshahr on September 17, 1980, 
sparking the Iran-Iraq War that would drag on until 1988 and 
would witness more than 1 million combined casualties. Neither 
side achieved a clear victory, and both countries saw their economies 
dramatically decline during the war. For Israel, however, the Iran- 
Iraq War was a respite that reduced foreign threats. 
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Exhausted, Iran and Iraq reached a cease-fire agreement in July 
1988. In the aftermath of the war, Hussein turned to Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait for financial assistance but was rebuffed. Under Otto- 
man rule, Kuwait had been part of Basra Province and only became 
an independent emirate during the British Mandate. This historical 
quirk provided Hussein with an excuse to invade Kuwait. 

But Hussein had other reasons to attack Kuwait. He accused the 
Kuwaitis of manipulating the price of oil to the detriment of Iraq 
and asserted that Kuwait was illegally tapping Iraqi oil reserves by 
slant-drilling into Iraqi oil fields. The dictator also fumed that the 
Kuwaitis would not accede to debt reduction to help a struggling 
Iraqi economy. To Hussein’s way of thinking, if the Kuwaiti emir 
would not provide financial relief to Iraq, then the Iraqi Army would 
simply conquer Kuwait. 

In the days leading up to the 1990 Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, the 
United States failed to clearly communicate its disapproval of an 
Iraqi invasion but instead led the Iraqis to believe that they were 
free to invade Kuwait. After the invasion began on August 2, 1990, 
the United Nations (UN) quickly condemned Iraq, and U.S. presi- 
dent George H. W. Bush began deploying American troops to Saudi 
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Arabia. Although the Iraqi regime was convinced that the United 
States would not attack, the Iraqi high command began planning 
for sucha contingency. Part of the plan called fora massive air strike 
that would see Israel’s major cities hit by devastating chemical 
weapons attacks designed to bring Israel into the war and cause 
other Arab nations to terminate their support of the U.S.-led coali- 
tion. The attack never materialized, but Iraq did manage to strike 
Israel with approximately two dozen Scud missiles in January 1991. 
The United States responded rapidly and deployed two Patriot 
missile batteries to Israel. 

In the wake of a resounding coalition victory in February 1991, 
Iraq was reduced economically and politically by the sanctions 
placed on Hussein’s regime and the presence of UN weapons inspec- 
tors who scoured the country for weapons of mass destruction 
(WMDs). Average Iraqis suffered intensely under the sanctions. 
The UN’s Oil for Food Program was designed to bring needed med- 
icine and food to Iraq while preventing the regime from rebuilding 
its WMD capabilities. Instead, Hussein built lavish palaces and 
exported the medical supplies and food intended for Iraqis to for- 
eign countries. He also ruthlessly suppressed uprisings by both the 
Kurds and Shiites. 

Iraq’s link to international terrorism had begun as early as the 
1980s. It was in fact the Iraqi regime that provided Abu Abbas, 
mastermind of the Achille Lauro ocean liner hijacking, safe haven 
in 1985. In the years that followed the Persian Gulf War, Hussein 
dramatically stepped up his support for terrorist organizations. 
Ramzi Yusef, mastermind of the 1993 World Trade Center bomb- 
ing, received support from regime elements prior to traveling to the 
United States on a valid Iraqi passport. In addition, Abu Nidal, Abu 
Musab al-Zarqawi, the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP), and Hamas all received financial support, training, and/or 
military assistance from Iraq prior to 2003. Perhaps most notori- 
ously, Hussein allegedly sent checks for $25,000 to the families of 
Palestinian suicide bombers. 

It was not until President George W. Bush launched Operation 
IRAQI FREEDOM in March 2003, with a thin multinational coalition, 
that direct action was taken against the Iraqi regime. Bush offered 
three reasons for the invasion. First, tyranny in Iraq was no longer 
acceptable. Second, Iraq’s WMD capability was a threat to the United 
States and its allies. Third, Iraqi support of terrorism presented an 
unacceptable danger to free nations. 

The vaunted Iraqi military proved to be a shell ofits former self. 
Within three weeks, the regime collapsed. In the months that fol- 
lowed, however, Fedayeen Saddam as well as Iraqi Sunnis, foreign 
Islamists, and former members of the Baathist army began an 
insurgency that continues to plague Iraq and the ongoing U.S. occu- 
pation to the present. 

In order to assist in the rebuilding of civil society in Iraq, the 
Bush administration initiated an effort to train a new Iraqi military 
and police force capable of taking over security operations through- 
out the country. This process proved far more difficult than the 
administration had anticipated. What became evident, however, is 
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that some of the reasons Bush cited for going to war with Iraq were 
exceedingly dubious. After more than four years in Iraq, no WMDs 
were found. And despite Bush administration claims that Hussein 
had links to the terrorist organization Al Qaeda, no such relation- 
ship was established. Indeed, Hussein would have had little reason 
to support an Islamic extremist group, as he had ruthlessly sup- 
pressed Iraqi Islamist groups whose philosophy countered that of 
the Baath Party and, according to him, threatened Iraqi unity. 

Iraq’s relationship with Israel in the coming years is unlikely 
to see Iraqi state-sponsored terrorism visited upon the Jewish state, 
but neither is Iraq likely to become Israel’s greatest ally. Among 
Israelis, the hope is that Iraq will focus on its domestic affairs and 
the rebuilding ofits shattered economy, leaving Israel with one less 
adversary. IfIraq can quell its civil war, which is highly questionable 
at this point, it may emerge with a prosperous economy anda stable 
civil society. There is also a distinct possibility that Iraq might spiral 
into greater violence, which would provide fertile ground for Al 
Qaeda and other terrorist organizations. As of this writing the 
future of Iraq is highly uncertain. 
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Iraq, Armed Forces 

The armed forces of Iraq have an extremely long history, as the area 
has been continually fought over for millennia. Indeed, some of the 
earliest recorded battles in human history occurred in Mesopotamia. 
Today the armed forces of Iraq include the Iraqi Army, the Iraqi Air 
Force, and the Iraqi Coastal Defense Force. All three branches were 
reconstituted after the March 2003 U.S.-led invasion of Iraq, during 
which the military commanded by Iraqi dictator Saddam Hussein 
was disbanded and disarmed. 
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Iraqi soldiers give the “V” for victory sign at Ahvaz, Iran, during the Iran-Iraq War, September 25, 1980. (Henri Bureau/Sygma/Corbis) 





Iraq was one of five Arab nations that attacked Israel after the 
proclamation of the independent Jewish state in May 1948. As the 
only Arab belligerent that did not share a border with Israel, Iraq 
sent its troops through Transjordan. At the beginning of the con- 
flict, the entire Iraqi Army consisted of 21,000 men organized in 12 
brigades and supported by 100 aircraft. The initial Iraqi deploy- 
ment in the war was 5,000 men, including 4 infantry brigades and 
an armored battalion. This commitment, under the command of 
General Nur ad-Din Mahmud, eventually grew to more than 20,000 
troops by the end of the conflict. Iraqi deployments in the Israeli 
War of Independence (1948-1949) remained primarily limited to 
commitments on the central front. Although Iraqi units generally 
held numerical superiority in their areas of operations, they per- 
formed poorly against the Israelis. 

During the 1956 Suez Crisis, Iraqi and Syrian troops took up 
supporting positions in Jordan. In 1961 when Kuwait obtained its 
independence from Britain, Iraq immediately attempted to claim 
sovereignty over disputed territory in Kuwait. Britain deployed 
troops to Kuwait to prevent an Iraqi takeover. 

During the 1967 Six-Day War, the Israeli Air Force mauled the 
Iraqi Air Force on the first day of the fighting. Nonetheless, by the 
fifth day of the war Iraqi bombers managed to hit air bases inside 
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Israel, and Iraqi fighters shot down two Israeli aircraft. The Iraqi 
Army committed almost no units to the fighting, although a few 
ground units were sent to Jordan. Iraqis protested this lack of com- 
mitment to Palestine in massive riots in Baghdad. 

On October 6, 1973, the Yom Kippur War started with a series 
of surprise attacks by Egyptian, Jordanian, and Syrian forces against 
Israeli positions. The Iraqi Air Force conducted some of the first air 
strikes against Israeli bases in the Sinai and managed to shoot down 
12 Israeli aircraft in air-to-air combat. Prewar Iraqi-Syrian ten- 
sions, however, prevented a larger-scale Iraqi participation, although 
Iraqi tanks saw limited action on the Golan Heights front during the 
first week of the war. On October 13, the Iraqi 3rd Armored Division 
advanced into an Israeli ambush and was badly mauled, losing 80 
tanks without destroying a single Israeli armored vehicle. It was the 
first major armored battle fought by the Iraqi Army. Within one 
hour, almost an entire armored brigade had been destroyed. 

Iraqi performance for the remainder of the war was poor. The 
Iraqis, Jordanians, and Syrians were unable to coordinate their 
forces and actually inflicted significant casualties upon one another 
through a series of friendly fire blunders. Although Iraqi battlefield 
performance was generally substandard, the Iraqis nevertheless 
pressed their attacks with a grim determination. Iraq emerged from 
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the war territorially intact but with a badly beaten military, greatly 
demoralized and in need of foreign reconstitution. 

The disastrous results of the Yom Kippur War had some positive 
technological effects for Iraq. Receiving new equipment from the 
Soviet Union, Iraq between 1973 and 1980 steadily rebuilt and mod- 
ernized its military forces, purchasing hundreds of tanks and air- 
craft and beginning a domestic armament program that focused on 
unconventional weapons. 

In 1979, Saddam Hussein assumed power ina military coup and 
immediately began to threaten neighboring nations while increas- 
ing Iraqi research efforts into chemical, biological, and nuclear 
weapons development. It was clear that he believed he had assumed 
the leadership of the Pan-Arab cause championed by the late Egypt- 
ian president Gamal Abdel Nasser. Indeed, with Iran then in the 
midst of a wrenching Islamic fundamentalist revolution and Egypt 
officially on peaceful terms with Israel, Hussein envisioned Iraq as 
the predominant power in the Middle East. A powerful Iraqi mili- 
tary was a vital aspect of his policy. 

On September 22, 1980, Iraq invaded Iran, beginning the long 
and sanguinary Iran-Iraq War (1980-1988), the latest in the cen- 
turies-old hostilities between Sunni and Shia Muslims and Persians 
and Arabs. Although the Iraqis initially made advances into Iran, 
the mountainous terrain, fanatical Iranian resistance, and Iranian 
human wave tactics stopped the Iraqi thrust. Iraq eventually resorted 
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to chemical weapons, killing perhaps as many as 250,000 Iranian 
troops and civilians but doing little to alter the course of the war. 
Meanwhile, Israeli Air Force fighter-bombers penetrated Iraqi air- 
space on June 7, 1981, and destroyed the Osiraq nuclear reactor, 
effectively ending Iraq’s nuclear program before it could produce 
weapons-grade matériel. Despite having a four-to-one advantage 
over Iran in tanks and other armored vehicles and a two-to-one 
advantage in field and antiaircraft artillery, Iraq failed to achieve 
anything significant in the war. 

Iraq nonetheless emerged from the Iran-Iraq War with the largest 
military in the Middle East as well as one of the most technologically 
advanced. The Iraqi Army then consisted of 70 divisions, the most 
capable of which were armed with Soviet-built T-72 tanks and 
armored personnel carriers, and artillery units armed with multiple 
rocket launchers, FROG-7 and Scud-B surface-to-surface missiles, 
and self-propelled guns. The Iraqi Air Force numbered 700 aircraft, 
including French Dassault Mirage and Soviet Mikoyan-Gurevich 
MiG-29 fighters. The Iraqi air defense network was the most so- 
phisticated in the Arab world, including antiaircraft artillery and 
surface-to-air missiles. Iraq was by far the most well-armed Arab 
nation, with the world’s fifth-largest military. 

Iraq soon renewed its claims to sovereignty over Kuwait, and on 
August 2, 1990, Iraqi forces invaded Kuwait on a massive scale, 
quickly overwhelming the tiny military forces of the small Persian 
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Rusted Iraqi military vehicles sit abandoned in a junkyard in Kuwait, photographed in 1999. (Adrian Arbib/Corbis) 
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Gulf nation. International condemnation was immediate. The 
United States organized a broad coalition to prevent Iraqi attacks 
against Saudi Arabia and to persuade the Iraqis to withdraw from 
Kuwait. The coalition operation, named DESERT SHIELD, operated 
under United Nations (UN) mandate. Coalition forces included 
many of Iraq’s Arabic neighbors. When economic sanctions and 
deadlines did not force Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait, coalition 
forces launched Operation DESERT STORM, starting with a massive 
air offensive in January 1991. 

Despite heavy Iraqi air defenses, particularly around Baghdad, 
coalition forces quickly moved from aerial superiority to aerial 
supremacy over Iraq, striking Iraqi command and control centers 
as well as armor and infantry concentrations and eviscerating the 
Iraqi military. On the first night of the war, however, an Iraqi MiG- 
25 managed to shoot down an American F/A-18. Many Iraqi pilots 
flew to Iran, which never returned the aircraft to Iraq. The follow- 
on four-day ground campaign in February forced the Iraqis out of 
Kuwait. Iraq lost thousands of military vehicles and hundreds of 
aircraft and suffered some 20,000 military deaths and perhaps as 
many as 110,000 civilian deaths. 

From 1991 until 2003, Iraq remained under international eco- 
nomic sanctions, limiting Hussein’s ability to rebuild his armed 
forces. UN weapons inspectors repeatedly searched suspected Iraqi 
sites in an attempt to destroy the entire Iraqi chemical and biolog- 
ical weapons arsenal. Although Iraq could not account for its entire 
stockpile of unconventional weapons, it is likely that virtually all 
were destroyed during the period of sanctions. 

During the same period, Iraqi military aircraft were banned 
from two no-fly zones, one north and one south of Baghdad. Hus- 
sein periodically tested Western resolve by defying the no-fly zones 
and by firing on Western aircraft, but the result was almost always 
swift retaliation. The Iraqis losta number of their aircraft in probing 
the no-fly zones. 

Prior to 2003, the Iraqi military was still a formidable force even 
if diminished from its 1990 capabilities. The army had 23 divisions, 
including 3 armored and 3 mechanized. The Iraqi main armament 
was still Soviet, with 700 T-72, 500 T-62, and 500 T-54/55 main 
battle tanks, 1,200 BMP armored infantry fighting vehicles, and 
1,800 armored personnel carriers. The Iraqi Air Force had a little 
more than 300 operational aircraft, including MiG-21, MiG-23, 
MiG-25, and MiG-29 fighters and Su-22 ground-attack aircraft. The 
regular army was augmented by some 80,000 to 100,000 troops of 
the Republican Guard, organized into 3 armored and 2 mechanized 
divisions, 1 motorized infantry division, and 1 special forces divi- 
sion. The Special Republican Guard, a separate unit of 12,000 troops 
all drawn from clans loyal to Hussein, had two armored brigades. 
Most of the Republican Guard units maintained the immediate 
defenses of Baghdad, while the regular army was deployed prima- 
rily in eastern Iraq. According to estimates from 2000, Iraq had more 
than 5 million men of military age (18-49 years old), of whom 
more than 3 million were fit for service. 
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On March 20, 2003, another coalition led by the United States 
invaded Iraq. Smaller and far less cohesive than the first coalition, 
it did not include any of the Arab state participants from the 1990- 
1991 war. The pretense for the 2003 invasion was to rid Iraq of 
suspected chemical and possibly nuclear weapons, collectively 
known as weapons of mass destruction (WMDs). In a little more 
than three weeks, the U.S.-led coalition conquered the entire nation 
and deposed Hussein. The expected stockpiles of chemical and bio- 
logical agents, however, were never found, although a series of hid- 
den research facilities for the production of such weapons were 
discovered, and small numbers of chemical artillery rounds were 
located. The evidence seems to support the conclusion that the only 
reason for the invasion was that the United States wanted to force a 
regime change in Iraq as part of the so-called global war on terror. 

In the post-Hussein era, the coalition leadership decided to dis- 
mantle the Iraqi Army and rebuild it from the ground up. The Iraqi 
armed forces have been slow to take over security responsibilities 
from U.S. and coalition troops and, as of 2007, the Iraqi armed 
forces still lad large inventories of obsolete Soviet equipment. The 
new Iraqi Army consists of 10 divisions, including a single mecha- 
nized division. The Iraqi Air Force still has a few aircraft from the 
period of the Persian Gulf War but has great difficulty in maintain- 
ing combat readiness because of a lack of spare parts and trained 
personnel. The air force consists of five squadrons. The 800-man 
Coastal Defense Force has two patrol boat squadrons and a handful 
of marine platoons. 
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U.S.-led invasion of Iraq in March 2003 that resulted in the fall of 
Iraqi dictator Saddam Hussein and the occupation of the country 
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USS. secretary of defense Donald H. Rumsfeld (/eft) and chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff General Richard B. Myers (right) brief reporters on the first 
actions of Operation IRAQI FREEDOM at the Pentagon on March 20, 2003. (U.S. Department of Defense) 





by coalition troops. The achievement of rapid military victory in 
April 2003 was followed by a prolonged and bloody insurgency that 
continues to the present. 

The September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks against the United 
States forced Americans to respond by invading Afghanistan less 
than one month later. Code-named Operation ENDURING FREEDOM, 
the intention of the offensive was to oust the Taliban regime that had 
given refuge to Osama bin Laden and Al Qaeda, the perpetrators of 
the attacks. That objective was largely accomplished by the end of 
2001. After that, it soon became clear that President George W. Bush 
regarded Iraq as the next target in the so-called war on terror. 

Bush and his defense advisers regarded Hussein, whom they 
suspected of having weapons of mass destruction (WMDs), as a 
significant long-term threat to American security. Bush identified 
Iraq as one of the members of an anti-American “axis of evil” ina 
speech to the American public on January 29, 2003. The two other 
rogue states were identified as Iran and North Korea. Unlike North 
Korea and Iran, however, Iraq was seen as a country that could not 
effectively defend itself against a U.S. invasion force. Bush and his 
advisers hoped that toppling the Hussein regime would allow Iraq 
to emerge as a market-based, Western-style democracy, thereby 
reshaping the dynamic of politics in the Middle East. An American 
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presence in Iraq, it was hoped, would also put pressure on Syria and 
Iran, both of which were aiding terrorists and extremists. Indeed, 
Syria and Iran had often been accused of sponsoring terrorism in 
the Middle East and beyond. 

The pending invasion of Iraq also coincided with two new cur- 
rents of thinking in Washington. First, Bush had already enunciated 
a doctrine of preemption (the Bush Doctrine), under which the 
United States would strike first at any potential security threats. 
Second, since becoming secretary of defense in 2001, Donald Rums- 
feld had consistently argued in favor of reshaping the American 
military, which he regarded as top-heavy and slow moving. The 
post-September 11 security environment required a smaller and 
more responsive and highly mobile military that could strike with 
precision and lethality by taking advantage of the new technologies 
offered by the information revolution. The spectacularly successful 
American invasion of Afghanistan seemed to bear out Rumsfeld’s 
thinking. 

Rumsfeld overrode objections from planners and insisted that 
the attack be mounted with minimum troop strength and with as 
much rapidity as possible. Secretary of State Colin Powell expressed 
serious reservations about the planning for the invasion, suggesting 
that the postwar situation might be far more difficult than Pentagon 
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Explosion of a second car bomb aimed at U.S. and Iraqi forces arriving to inspect the site of another car bomb detonated an hour earlier, southern 
Baghdad, April 14, 2005. (U.S. Department of Defense) 





planners envisaged and that the United States needed to gain more 
international support for its case against Iraq. Powell was largely 
ignored. As the leader of the major U.S. ally in the forthcoming cam- 
paign, British prime minister Tony Blair also emphasized the need 
for international support. 

Accordingly, on November 9, 2002, the United Nations (UN) 
Security Council adopted Resolution 1441, which called on Iraq to 
fully disclose details of its WMD program and to comply with ear- 
lier, similar UN resolutions. Resolution 1441 threatened “serious 
consequences” if Iraq did not comply. While Iraq did provide a 
report on its weapons holdings, the United States claimed that the 
Iraqis were lying. The United States and Britain attempted to pass 
a resolution in the UN authorizing the use of force, but the proposal 
did not gain sufficient support and was abandoned. In the mean- 
time, the Bush administration continued to argue—with no real 
proof—that Hussein had had a role in the September 11, 2001, 
disaster by cooperating with Al Qaeda. 

Following the disastrous 1991 Persian Gulf War with the United 
States, Hussein believed that the major threat to the survival of his 
regime came from within his country, including possible uprisings 
by the Shia in the south and the Kurds in the north. The Shia upris- 
ing in southern Iraq after the 1991 war had been savagely repressed 
by Hussein. Reprisals had also been carried out against the Kurds, 
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but they had recovered a degree of autonomy by 2003, a reflection 
of Hussein’s weakness. Externally, Hussein thought that the major 
threat was Iran, against which he had fought a bloody and incon- 
clusive war from 1980 to 1988. He feared that Iran might take advan- 
tage of Iraqi vulnerability after 1991. 

Iraq remained evasive about its alleged WMD programs 
throughout the 1990s because it thought that uncertainty about its 
WMD capability might serve as a deterrent against an Iranian attack. 
Hussein apparently never seriously considered that the United 
States might launch another invasion since it had stopped short of 
attacking Baghdad in 1991 and had withdrawn from Somalia in 1993 
after suffering just a few casualties. 

By 2003, the Iraqi military was only a shadow of what it had been 
in 1991. The rank and file of the army were deeply demoralized and 
showed little inclination to fight, and the officer corps lived in terror 
of the consequences of Hussein’s legendary paranoia. The Iraqireg- 
ular army in 2003 consisted of 17 understrength divisions number- 
ing perhaps 150,000 to 200,000 soldiers, although estimates of Iraqi 
troop strength vary greatly. The elite Republican Guard added 
another 6 understrength divisions, possibly an additional 60,000 
soldiers. Equipment in all formations of the Iraqi Army was anti- 
quated and poorly maintained, and the severely degraded Iraqi Air 
Force was never a serious factor in the war. Hussein had also created 
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a number of irregular units collectively known as fedayeen to pro- 
vide additional security for his regime in the event of another inter- 
nal uprising. 

Because Turkey opposed the 2003 invasion of Iraq, it refused to 
allow American or British troops on its territory. Thus, the flimsy 
allied coalition was restricted to attacking from bases in Kuwait, 
with logistical and air support from bases in neighboring Persian 
Gulf states. The Americans made up the overwhelming mass of the 
coalition forces, committing approximately 214,000 armed forces 
personnel. The British contributed another 45,000. Australia sent 
naval vessels and aircraft, while Poland contributed some Special 
Forces personnel. Other nations provided token troop deployments 
and logistical support. To be sure, the coalition in 2003 paled in 
comparison to the truly international coalition arrayed against Iraq 
in 1991. 

Operation IRAQI FREEDOM began without UN approval on March 
20, 2003, with massive air strikes against targets in Baghdad. They 
included places where Hussein was thought to be hiding as well as 
communications, transportation, and electrical-generating facilities. 
On the right of the allied advance, British and U.S. marines quickly 
seized the Iraqi port of Umm Qasr before moving on to surround 
Basra, Iraq’s second-largest city, finally taken on April 6 after 
careful reconnaissance of Iraqi defenses. On the left, the U.S. 3rd 
Infantry Division swept rapidly through Iraq’s western desert, seiz- 
ing Najaf on April 1 and Karbala two days later, which provided 
jump-off points for the attack on Baghdad. In the center, the Ist 
U.S. Marine Division overran the strategic Rumaila oil fields before 
fighting a stiff battle to cross the Euphrates River at Nasiriya. 

Denied the option of inserting forces into Iraq from the north 
through Turkey, the Italy-based U.S. 173rd Airborne Brigade made 
a combat jump on the night of March 26 to seize critical airfields in 
northern Iraq and then coordinate action with Kurdish forces there. 
It was the largest airborne operation since the Vietnam War. Once 
the paratroopers consolidated their positions on the ground, U.S. 
Air Force C-17s brought ina company of M-1A2 Abrams main bat- 
tle tanks from Germany to provide heavy support. It was history’s 
first combat air-landing of main battle tanks. 

Gridlock at Nasiriya, meanwhile, temporarily slowed the Amer- 
ican advance, as did a major sandstorm on March 27 and 28. Iraqi 
regular army divisions that had been bypassed by fast-moving Amer- 
ican units simply disintegrated as the officers abandoned their 
troops and the rank and file deserted and returned to their homes. 
Republican Guard divisions occasionally offered more determined 
resistance but were ultimately overwhelmed by American firepower. 
Quite ominously, the most ferocious resistance was offered by the 
fedayeen, although they were invariably overwhelmed as well. The 
percentage of American ordinance that could be considered preci- 
sion guided was far greater than had been the case in 1991, with dev- 
astating results. 

After a brief pause to reconnoiter Iraqi defenses around and 
inside Baghdad, including two dramatic thunder runs by American 
armor through sections of Baghdad, the Americans made their 
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move, and by April 9 the city had been overrun. Hussein fled the 
capital and went into hiding. The rest of the country was occupied 
by American troops in succeeding days. President Bush declared an 
end to combat operations on May 1, 2003, although the fighting for 
Iraq has continued to the present day. The growing Iraqi insurgency 
has resulted in many more deaths since April 2003 and threatens to 
plunge Iraq into a full-scale civil war. Hussein’s sons Uday and 
Qusay, major figures in the regime, were killed in action with Amer- 
ican Special Forces on July 22, 2003. Hussein himself was not cap- 
tured until December 13, 2003. 

Casualty figures—especially on the Iraq side—are difficult to 
determine precisely. One estimate suggests that approximately 
10,800 Iraqi soldiers and 4,300 Iraqi civilians died during the inva- 
sion, with an additional 10,000 Iraqi militant and 69,100 Iraqi civil- 
ian deaths between June 2003 and June 2007. The United States lost 
117 soldiers during the invasion and an additional 2,820 during 
June 2003-June 2007. Coalition forces report 32 killed during the 
invasion and 183 additional military deaths during June 2003-June 
2007. 

Operation IRAQI FREEDOM was a rapid success in its initial phase 
of offensive operations because the soldiers and equipment of the 
coalition forces were vastly superior to their Iraqi opponents, who 
were poorly trained, poorly motivated, poorly equipped, and even 
more poorly led. The coalition also had complete air supremacy 
from the start. Once the initial combat operations were complete, 
however, the occupation and rebuilding of Iraq turned into a quag- 
mire because the coalition had far too few troops on the ground to 
provide even minimal levels of internal security. 

Once Baghdad fell, it also became painfully obvious that the 
United States had gone in without anything resembling a viable 
plan for what came next. During congressional hearings held before 
the invasion, the U.S. Army’s highly respected chief of staff, General 
Eric Shinseki, had testified that in his opinion it would take “several 
hundred thousand” troops to secure postwar Iraq. Almost imme- 
diately, top Pentagon officials roundly condemned Shinseki, his 
assessment was dismissed as being “widely off the mark,” and the 
army chief was subjected to shabby treatment for his remaining 
year in office. Shinseki, of course, had been completely right. 

Another reason for the American failure was the Pentagon’s 
blind adherence to Rumsfeld’s untested and dubious theories about 
military transformation, the center of gravity of which was the 
supremacy of modern technology to the human factor in warfare. 
Military history is one long series of cycles that repeatedly demon- 
strate the failure of that dogma. By abandoning the historically 
proven Powell Doctrine of the necessity of going in with over- 
matching force, Operation IRAQI FREEDOM was designed for failure. 

Pau W. Doerr 
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Irgun Tsvai Leumi 

The Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National Military Organization) was a 
right-wing paramilitary Zionist underground movement in Pales- 
tine from 1931 to 1948. It was better known later as Etzel for its 
contracted Hebrew initials. Irgun became renowned for launching 
immediate and harsh retaliatory attacks on persons or organiza- 
tions that had initiated violence against the Jewish community in 
Palestine (Yishuv). It was also known for its advocacy of military 
action against the British, who held a mandate over Palestine until 
May 1948. The British categorized Irgun as a terrorist organization, 
and the Jewish Agency for Palestine, Haganah, and Histadrut de- 
clared many of its operations to be acts of terrorism. 

Even as the British slowly shifted their support to the Palestine’s 
Arab population in the 1930s, the leadership of the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine, in particular David Ben-Gurion, continued to work 
closely with the British to promote the interests of the Jewish pop- 
ulation in Palestine. Haganah supported this position through its 
self-defense and military strategy of havlaga, or self-restraint. But 
notall of the Haganah membership agreed with a restrained response 
to the perceived British pro-Arab bias. This political and policy dis- 
agreement, coupled with Haganah’s prevailing socialist ideology, 
caused a minority ofits members, led by Avraham Tehomi, to leave 
Haganah in 1931 and form Irgun. Irgun was based on premises for- 
mulated by Vladimir Jabotinsky, who had led the Jewish Legion 
when it had fought with the British to remove the Ottoman Turks 
from Palestine in World War I. He believed strongly that swift, retal- 
iatory action would forestall Arab attacks on the Yishuv. 

By 1936 Irgun was little more than a pawn of the extreme nation- 
alist Revisionist Zionists (Revisionist Party), led by Jabotinsky. The 
Revisionists had seceded from the World Zionist Organization 
(WZO) and were advocating the creation by force ofa Jewish home- 
land, spanning both banks of the Jordan River. In 1937 Haganah 
again split into right-wing and left-wing factions. The right-wing 
faction joined Irgun, and some of the members of Irgun, including 
Tehomi, rejoined Haganah. Until this time, Irgun had been little 
more than a small and ineffective irritant in the region. 

When Arab attacks during the Arab Revolt of 1936-1939 killed 
some 400 Jews, Irgun began launching retaliatory attacks against 
Arabs, utilizing car bombs in areas of high Arab congregation. These 
endured until the beginning of World War II and killed as many as 
250 Arab civilians. Irgun, which considered the British mandatory 
government to be illegal under international law, also directed acts 
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The ruins of Jerusalem’s King David Hotel, blown up by the Jewish 
terrorist group Irgun Tsvai Leumi. The bombing on July 22, 1946, caused 
the deaths of 91 people. (Hugo Mendelson/Israeli Government Press 
Office) 





of terrorism and assassination against the British. When the British 
White Paper of 1939 openly shifted British support away from the 
Jews to the Arabs by severely restricting Jewish immigration, set- 
tlement, and land purchases in Palestine, Irgun focused on attack- 
ing British military installations and interests. Irgun’s rationale for 
the attacks was that the new, more severe British restrictions on 
Jewish immigration from Europe were contributing to Nazi Ger- 
many’s genocide against Jews that soon became knownas the Holo- 
caust. Indeed, Irgun demonstrated that immigration to Palestine 
had saved approximately 18,000 European Jews prior to the shift in 
British policy, which began in earnest in early 1940. 

During 1941-1943, Irgun suspended its attacks on British inter- 
ests and supported the Allies against Germany and its Arab allies in 
the Middle East. However, a small group of men knownas the Stern 
Gang, the Fighters for the Freedom of Israel, or Lehi and led by 
Avraham Stern separated from Irgun in 1941 and continued to 
attack the British in Palestine during this period. When Irgun was 
under the command of Menachem Begin (1943-1948), the organ- 
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ization declared war against the British in February 1944 and re- 
sumed attacks on Arab villages and British interests. 

On November 6, 1944, in Cairo, Lehi assassinated Walter Edward 
Guinness, Lord Moyne, heir to the Guinness beer fortune and the 
British minister resident in the Middle East. The murder was 
allegedly in retaliation for the 1939 White Paper’s restrictions on 
Jewish immigration that were contributing to the deaths of Jews in 
the Holocaust. At that point, Haganah and the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine launched a campaign against Irgun and Lehinamed Sezon 
(“Hunting Season”), which turned over to the British a number of 
the members and leaders of Irgun. The British, with more than 
100,000 soldiers in Palestine alone, ultimately arrested and jailed 
about 1,000 Irgun and Lehi members. 

In an attempt to fight more effectively against the continuing 
British restrictions on Jewish immigration, Irgun, Lehi, and Haganah 
allied during October 1944-July 1945 as the Jewish Resistance 
Movement. This alliance ended in August 1945 after Irgun killed 
91 soldiers and British, Arab, and Jewish civilians on July 22, 1946, 
when it bombed the British military, police, and civil headquarters 
at the King David Hotel in Jerusalem. Begin and Irgun claimed to 
have issued three warnings in an attempt to limit casualties. Nev- 
ertheless, the British arrested, tried, convicted, and hanged several 
members of Irgun. When Irgun responded by hanging two British 
sergeants, the executions stopped, although British arrests of Irgun 
members continued. On May 5, 1947, Haganah and Irgun combined 
forces to breach the wall of the supposedly secure British prison at 
Akko (Acre), thereby freeing 251 prisoners. 

In anticipation of and following the United Nations (UN) parti- 
tion of Palestine in 1947, from July 1947 to June 1948 Irgun and 
Haganah increasingly coordinated their forces. Irgun’s greatest vic- 
tory and largest operation was the capture of the Arab city of Jaffa. 
On May 28, 1948, the provisional government of the newly declared 
State of Israel transformed Haganah into its national military, the 
Israel Defense Forces (IDF). In doing so, it outlawed all other armed 
forces. In September 1948 the military activities of the Irgun were 
folded into the IDF. Begin, meanwhile, adapted what remained of 
the movement into a political party that was the precursor of the 
Herut (Freedom) Party, which merged in 1965 with the Liberal 
Party to form the Gahal Party. Gahal served as the foundation for 
the present-day Likud Party. 
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Islamic Jihad, Palestinian 

Militant nationalist Palestinian group. Harakat al-Jihad al-Islami fi 
Filastin, known as the Palestinian Islamic Jihad (PIJ), was estab- 
lished by Fathi Shiqaqi, Sheikh Abd al-Aziz al-Awda, and others in 
the Gaza Strip during the 1970s. Several different factions identified 
with the name Islamic Jihad, including the Usrat al-Jihad (founded 
in 1948); the Detachment of Islamic Jihad, identified with the Abu 
Jihad contingent of Fatah; the Islamic Jihad Organization al-Aqsa 
Battalions, founded by Sheikh Asad Bayyud al-Tamimi in Jordan 
in 1982; Tanzim al-Jihad al-Islami, led by Ahmad Muhanna; and 
several non-Palestinian groups. This has caused much confusion 
over the years. Also, the PIJ movement portrayed itself as being a 
part of a jihadi continuum rather than a distinct entity. 

While in Egypt in the 1970s, Shiqaqi, al-Awda, and the current 
director-general of the PIJ Ramadan Abdullah Shallah embraced 
an Islamist vision similar to the Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood. But 
they rejected the moderation forced on that organization by the 
Egyptian government’s aim of political participation in tandem 
with dawa (proselytizing and education). The Palestinian group 
distinguished itself from secular nationalists and antinationalist 
Islamists in calling for grassroots organization and armed struggle 
to liberate Palestine as part of the Islamic solution. 

Shiqaqi returned to Palestinian territory, and the PIJ began to 
express its intent to wage jihad (holy war) against Israel. Israeli 
sources claim that the PIJ developed the military apparatus known 
as the Jerusalem Brigades (Saraya al-Quds) by 1985, and this organ- 
ization carried out attacks against the Israeli military, including an 
attack knownas Operation GATE OF Moors at an induction ceremony 
in 1986. The PIJ also claimed responsibility for the suicide bombing 
in Beit Led, near Netanya, Israel, on January 22, 1994. In the attack, 
19 Israelis were killed and another 60 injured. 

Shiqaqi spent a year in jail in the early 1980s and then in 1986 
was jailed for two more years. He was deported to Lebanon along 
with al-Awda in April 1988. The PIJ established an office in Dam- 
ascus, Syria, and began support and services in Palestinian refugee 
camps in Lebanon. 

Shallah had meanwhile completed a doctorate at the University 
of Durham, served as the editor of a journal of the World and Islam 
Studies Enterprise, and taught briefly at the University of South 
Florida. When Shiqaqi was assassinated by unidentified agents 
(allegedly Mossad) in Malta in 1995, Shallah returned to lead the 
PIJ. His Florida associations led to the trials of Dr. Sami Al-Arian 
and Imam Fawaz Damra and others who allegedly supported the 
PIJ in the United States. 

The PIJ emerged prior to Hamas. The two organizations were 
rivals despite the commonality of their nationalist perspectives, but 
Hamas gained a much larger popular following than the PIJ, whose 
estimated support is only 4-5 percent of the Palestinian population 
in the territories. The PI has a following among university students 
at the Islamic University in Gaza and other colleges and became 
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very active in the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada, which began in Sep- 
tember 2000. 

In Lebanon, the organization competes with Fatah, the primary 
and largest political faction in the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO). Like Hamas and secular nationalist groups known as the 
Palestinian National Alliance, the PJ rejected the 1993 Oslo Accords 
and demanded a full Israeli withdrawal from Palestinian lands. The 
group hasa following among Palestinian refugees and at Ain Hilweh 
but also suffers from the political fragmentation of Palestinian and 
Islamist organizations there. 

The Palestinian Authority (PA) closed down a publication sym- 
pathetic to the PIJ but eventually allowed it to reopen. In June 2003, 
under significant international pressure, Syria closed PIJ and Hamas 
offices in Damascus, and Shallah left for Lebanon. Khalid Mishaal 
went to Qatar, but both later returned to Syria. 

In the Palestinian territories, the PIJ continues to differ with 
Hamas. Hamas ceased attacks against Israel beginning in 2004 and 
successfully captured a majority in the Palestinian elections of Jan- 
uary 2006. Hamas moderates are also considering the recognition 
of Israel and a two-state solution. The PIJ, in contrast, had called 
for Palestinians to boycott the 2006 elections and refused any accom- 
modation with Israel. It continued to sponsor suicide attacks after 
2004 in retaliation for Israel’s military offensives and targeted 
killings of PJ leaders, including Louay Saadi in October 2005. The 
PI) claimed responsibility for two suicide attacks in that year. 

Israeli authorities continue to highlight Iranian-PJJ links. They 
cite Shiqaqi’s early publication ofa pamphlet that praised Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini for the 1979 Islamic revolution based on Sharia 
(Islamic law) and for recognizing the Palestinian cause. And an 
intercepted PA security briefing has led the Israelis to assert that the 
PI) continues to rely on Syrian support and Iranian funding. 
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Islamic Movement in Israel 

The Islamic Movement in Israel has encompassed both specific 
Islamic revivalist and activist efforts and Muslim efforts to gain 
more control over their own institutions. Because the Israeli gov- 
ernment feared that any autonomous Arab body (such as the pre- 
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1948 Supreme Muslim Council) would support Arab nationalism, 
it exerted strict control over education, awgqaf (endowments), 
Islamic courts, and judges. 

The Islamic Movement in Israel dates to the 1970s. The Usrat 
al-Jihad movement, founded by Farid Ibrahim Abu Muh in 1979, 
burned down a theater in Umm al-Fahm and carried out other 
attacks. Members of that group along with the spiritual leader of 
the broader Islamic movement, Abdallah Nimr Darwish, were im- 
prisoned and then released in 1985 ina prisoner exchange. Darwish 
subsequently rejected jihad as a tactic, and the Islamic Movement 
established educational and health services and constructed 
mosques. In 1993, its candidates won in mayoral elections in Kafr 
Qasim, Darwish’s hometown. 

Among the grievances addressed by the Islamic Movement 
have been the corruption and irregularities surrounding the sale of 
wadf (religiously endowed) land. Once administered by the Supreme 
Muslim Council, these were later handled by Israeli-appointed 
waqf boards of trustees. Disputes over Muslim graveyards, lack or 
closures of mosques, and the depressed economic circumstances 
of the Arab sector also concerned the Islamic Movement. Waqf land 
in the Old City of Jerusalem has been a key political issue, as has 
been the closure of newer mosques closed for political reasons. 
Because of waqf land adjacent to the Basilica of the Annunciation, 
demand for a mosque there intensified. And media attention prior 
to Pope John Paul II’s 2000 visit illustrated the transformation of 
Nazareth to a majority Muslim town. 

Arab students in Israel are enrolled in a separate educational 
system, by all accounts inferior to that for Jewish students. Accord- 
ing to the curriculum requirements in the late 1960s, Arab students 
studied 256 hours per year about Jewish topics, but only 30 hours 
were dedicated to Islamic issues. Meanwhile, in the Jewish schools 
no hours of instruction were devoted to Islamic issues. Reforms 
occurred by the 1990s, but many concerns remained regarding the 
minority curriculum. The Islamic Movement protested the curricu- 
lum and addressed the resulting gaps in knowledge through 
mosques and study groups. 

The Islamic Movement’s political success grew in each subse- 
quent election, and it soon spread to Kafr Bara, Kafr Kanna, Nazareth, 
and many other towns. An unacknowledged split occurred in 1996 
between Darwish’s faction, which favored running for parliamen- 
tary elections as well as dawa (proselytizing and education) activi- 
ties, and the more separatist Sheikh Raid Salah, mayor of Umm 
al-Fahm, and Khamal Khatib of Kafr Kana. The Islamic Movement 
began to publish A/-Sirat in 1986 and distributed more than 10,000 
copies by 1989, when the Islamic Movement began to publish the 
journal Sawt al-Haqq wa-l-Huriyya. Later, the more pragmatic 
faction published al-Mithag. The movement also became involved 
in Islamic art festivals in the late 1980s and early 1990s. The move- 
ment also evolved in the Negev Desert, where Sheikh Juma al- 
Qassassi, a Bedouin, was an early leader. In recent elections, the 
Bedouin supported Islamic Movement candidates for the Knesset 
(Israeli parliament). 
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Three terrorist attacks were blamed on the Islamic Movement 
in 1992 and 1999. The government has condemned the movement 
because of the emergence of Islamic Jihad inside Israel and because 
of the movement’s expressed sympathy with Hamas and support 
for the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada. The Israeli government typically 
blames the Islamic Movement’s preachers for inciting violence 
against Israel. During 2003-2004, Salah and other Islamic Move- 
ment members were held in detention for more than a year and 
put on trial by direct order of Prime Minister Ariel Sharon for pro- 
viding humanitarian assistance to Palestinians in the occupied 
territories. 
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Ismail Ali, Ahmad 
Born: October 14, 1917 
Died: December 25, 1974 


Egyptian military officer. Ahmad Ismail Ali was born on October 
14, 1917, in Cairo, Egypt, and graduated from the Cairo Military 
Academy in 1938. During World War II he saw action in the West- 
ern Desert. In the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949) he 
fought as a brigade commander in the Egyptian Army. From 1950 
to 1953 he taught at the Cairo Military Academy. He also fought with 
Egyptian forces in the Sinai, opposing the Franco-British-Israeli 
intervention to secure the Suez Canal in 1956. He served as com- 
mander of forces at Port Said from 1957 to 1960. 

After a brief tour in the Congo on a peacekeeping operation, 
Ismail served from 1961 to 1967 asa military adviser to the Egyptian 
government. During the 1967 Six-Day War, he was a divisional 
commander. In March 1969, President Gamal Abdel Nasser ap- 
pointed Ismail chief of military operations, but he was later fired 
after a successful Israeli raid into Egypt caused embarrassment. He 
then served as head of the Egyptian Intelligence Service. 
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In 1972 Ismail was appointed commander in chief of the Egypt- 
ian Army. On January 21, 1973, he assumed the post of commander 
in chief of the Combined Armed Forces of Egypt, Libya, and Syria, 
anda week later, on January 28, he assumed the title of commander 
in chief of the Arab Fronts. 

During the 1973 Yom Kippur War, Ismail was serving as the 
Egyptian minister of defense. Prior to the conflict, he had been 
actively involved in preparations for a preemptive attack on Israel. 
In February 1972 in his capacity as defense minister, he traveled 
to Moscow to secure both aircraft and missiles for offensive and 
defensive purposes. His goal was to build a missile wall around 
Egypt as protection against the Israeli Air Force, which had all but 
destroyed the Egyptian Air Force on the ground in the 1967 Six-Day 
War. 

Ismail spearheaded an Egyptian disinformation campaign to 
confuse Israeli intelligence about the forthcoming Egyptian and 
Syrian attack. While visiting Romania, he let it slip that the Egyp- 
tians were inept at handling their Soviet military hardware, includ- 
ing the missiles. Before the 1973 war, he prepared war plans with 
General Saad el-Shazly, Egyptian chief of staff, that called for a 
massive surprise attack against Israel. 

El-Shazly was opposed to Ismail’s plans and refused to obey his 
orders. On October 14, 1973, el-Shazly reluctantly obeyed a direct 
order from President Anwar Sadat to advance against Israel. In a 
great tank battle designed to relieve pressure on the Syrians on the 
Golan Heights, the Egyptians were defeated. On October 16 Ismail 
was still at odds with el-Shazly, who wanted to withdraw west of 
Suez. By the morning of October 20, el-Shazly had been relieved of 
command. General Abd al-Ghani Gamasi (Jamasi) replaced him. 

In November 1973, Ismail was promoted to the rank of field 
marshal. He died of cancer in London on December 25, 1974. 

ANDREW J. WASKEY 
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Israel 
Israel, the only Jewish nation in the world, has an area of some 8,019 
square miles (slightly larger than the U.S. state of Massachusetts) 
and a current population of about 7 million people. It is bordered 
by the eastern Mediterranean to the west, Lebanon to the north, 
Jordan and Syria to the east, and Egypt to the southwest. Its gov- 
ernment is a parliamentary democracy, and the country boasts an 
advanced Western-style economy. 

According to the Jewish Bible, the Tanakh (known as the Old 
Testament to Christians), Jews trace their origins to some 4,000 
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Israel’s Mediterranean coastline. (Corel) 


years ago to the prophet Abraham and his son Isaac. A series of Jew- 
ish kingdoms and states intermittently ruled Palestine or Israel for 
more than a millennium thereafter. Jews were the majority of the 
inhabitants of Palestine or, as the Jews called it, Israel (Land of 
God), for many centuries until the first century AD. After sup- 
pressing a series of Jewish revolts in the first century, the Romans 
expelled most Jews from Palestine. Over the next thousand years, 
Jews migrated to Western and Eastern Europe and then to the 
United States. Beginning at the end of the 19th century, however, 
a strong movement, known as Zionism, developed whereby Jews 
sought to return to and take up residence in Palestine. 

During World War I in order to secure Jewish support for the 
war, the British government in 1917 issued the Balfour Declaration. 
Named for Foreign Secretary Arthur Balfour, it announced British 
support for the “establishment in Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people.” At the same time, however, in order to secure 
Arab support against the Turks, the British government was prom- 
ising support for establishment of an Arab state. 

After the war, in 1920 Britain and France divided up the Middle 
Eastern possessions of the Ottoman Empire as League of Nations 
mandates. Britain secured Palestine and Iraq, while France was 
granted mandates in Syria and Lebanon. In 1922 Britain split Pales- 
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tine into Transjordan, east of the Jordan River, and Palestine to 
the west. 

Already a number of Jews had arrived in Palestine and settled 
there, purchasing Arab lands. Following World War I these num- 
bers grew substantially, something that Palestinian Arabs viewed 
with alarm. The Arabs saw themselves becoming a marginalized 
minority in their own land. In response to continuing Jewish im- 
migration, sporadic Arab attacks against Jews as well as British 
officials in Palestine occurred, escalating into the Arab Revolt of 
1936-1939. 

Atthe same time, militant Jewish groups began to agitate against 
what they saw as restrictive British immigration policies for Jews in 
Palestine. Armed militant Zionist groups such as the Lohamei Herut 
Israel (Stern Gang) and the Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National Military 
Organization) carried out actions against the British administra- 
tion in Palestine, and in the 1930s a three-way struggle emerged that 
pitted the British against militant Arabs and Jews. Amid sharply 
increased violence, the British government attempted a delicate 
balancing act, made more difficult by the need to secure Arab (and 
also Jewish) support against Germany and Italy in World War IL. 

The Holocaust, the demonic Nazi scheme to exterminate the 
Jews during World War I], resulted in the deaths of some 6 million 
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Jews in Europe. During the war and immediately afterward, many 
of the survivors sought to immigrate to Israel. For Jews, the great 
lesson of the war was that they could not rely on national govern- 
ments or international agencies to protect them. In order to be 
protected, they would require their own independent state. The 
Holocaust also created in the West, which did little to try to save 
the Jews during the war, a sense of moral obligation for the creation 
of a Jewish state and brought pressure on the British government 
to relax the prewar restrictive policies it had instituted regarding 
Jewish immigration into Palestine. At the same time, however, the 
Arabs of Palestine were adamantly opposed to any sharp increase 
in the number of Jews in Palestine or the creation there of a Jewish 
state. 

Following World War II, as Jewish refugees sought to gain 
access to Palestine, many were forcibly turned away by British war- 
ships sent to patrol the Mediterranean coast for this very purpose. 
At the same time, British authorities wrestled with partitioning 
Palestine into Arab and Jewish states. Jews and Arabs proved 
intransigent, and in February 1947 after both rejected a final pro- 
posal for partition, Britain turned the problem over to the United 
Nations (UN). 
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In August 1947 the UN recommended granting Palestine its 
independence. The UN also developed a plan for partitioning Pales- 
tine into separate Arab and Jewish states. Jerusalem was to be clas- 
sified as an international area under the UN in order to preclude 
conflict over its status. Although the Arab population in Palestine 
was then 1.2 million people and the Jews numbered just 600,000, 
the UN plan granted the proposed Jewish state some 55 percent of 
the land and the Arab state only 45 percent. The Arab states rejected 
the partition plan, which included an economic union. The Jews 
generally accepted it. The UN General Assembly approved the plan 
in November 1947, and the British government announced that it 
would accept the UN recommendation and declared that the British 
Mandate for Palestine would end on May 15, 1948. 

The Council of the Arab League announced that it was prepared 
to prevent the creation of a Jewish state by force if necessary, and 
immediately following the UN vote militant Palestinian Arabs and 
foreign Arab fighters began attacks against Jewish communities in 
Palestine, beginning the Arab-Jewish Communal War (November 
30, 1947-May 14, 1948). The United States, with the world’s largest 
Jewish population, became the chief champion and most reliable 
ally of a Jewish state, a position that cost it dearly in its relations 





The Jewish Gat settlement, founded in 1941 near ancient Gath, east of Gaza Road. (Library of Congress) 
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with the Arab world and greatly impacted subsequent geopolitics 
in the Middle East and throughout the world. 

The British completed their pullout on May 14, 1948, and that 
same day David Ben-Gurion, executive chairman and defense min- 
ister of the Jewish Agency, immediately declared the independent 
Jewish State of Israel. Ben-Gurion, from Mapai (Worker’s Party), 
became the new state’s first prime minister, a post he held during 
1948-1953 and 1955-1963. 

At first, the interests of the United States and those of the Soviet 
Union regarding the Jewish state converged. U.S. recognition of 
Israel came only shortly before that of the Soviet Union. Moscow 
found common ground with the Jews in their suffering at the hands 
of the Nazis in World War II and also identified with the socialism 
espoused by the early Jewish settlers in Palestine as well as their 
anti-British stance. The Cold War, the reemergence of official anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union, and Moscow’s desire to court the 
Arab states by supporting Arab nationalism against the West soon 
changed all that. 

Immediately following Ben-Gurion’s declaration of indepen- 
dence, the Arab armies of Egypt, Lebanon, Transjordan, Syria, and 
Iraq invaded Palestine, thus sparking the Israeli War of Indepen- 
dence (1948-1949). In the war, the Jews successfully defended their 
new state and defeated the Arab armies. A series of armistices in 
1949 ended the war, with Israel left in control of an additional 26 
percent of the land of Mandate Palestine west of the Jordan River. 
Transjordan, however, controlled large portions of Judea and 
Samaria, later known as the West Bank. The establishment of Israel 
and subsequent wars created some 600,000-700,000 Palestinian 
Arab refugees. Why these refugees fled their homes is hotly dis- 
puted. Arabs blame the Jews for expelling the Palestinian Arabs by 
causing mass panic and fear through warfare, terrorism, and mas- 
sacres. Jews, on the other hand, insist that Arabs fled on their own 
or at the urging of Arab states, which incited fear and panic among 
Palestinian Arabs by warning darkly of imminent Jewish attacks and 
massacres. 

Meanwhile, the Israelis set up the machinery of statehood. 
Mapai and its successor parties would govern Israel for the next 
30 years. These were social democratic parties with strong roots 
in Zionism. As such, they were hawkish on defense but inclined 
toward moderate socialism in the socioeconomic sphere. The pro- 
visional government governed until February 14, 1949, following 
democratic elections on January 25, 1949, that established a uni- 
cameral parliament, later known as the Knesset, that consisted of 
120 members. The executive (cabinet) was selected by the Knesset 
and was subject to it. Israel also adopted a system of proportional 
representation in which seats in the Knesset were based on the per- 
centage of votes received. Even parties receiving relatively few votes 
had representatives in the Knesset. Such parties included those rep- 
resenting the Arab population, those espousing various degrees of 
Jewish orthodoxy, the communists, and Revisionist Zionist groups. 

On May 11, 1949, Israel was admitted as the 59th member of the 
UN. Mapai remained the dominant political party after the second 
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Knesset elections on July 30, 1951, in which a coalition government 
with religious parties was formed. 

In 1950 Israel promulgated the so-called right of return law, 
which stipulated the right of any Jew to settle in Israel. In 1951 alone 
687,000 Jews arrived in Israel, some 300,000 from the Arab states. 
Ben-Gurion remained prime minister until 1953 and returned to 
that position in October 1955, remaining in office until 1963. 

Israel’s early years were dominated by the great challenge of 
absorbing and integrating into society hundreds of thousands of 
Jewish immigrants from different parts of the world, including 
Ashkenazi Jews from Eastern and Central Europe; Sephardic Jews 
who had fled from Spain in 1492 and settled in Muslim or Ottoman 
lands, including what is today Bulgaria, parts of Romania, Turkey, 
and the Middle East; other Middle Eastern or Oriental Jews; and 
those from such places as Iran, India, and Afghanistan. In addition 
to money raised from Jewish communities overseas, especially in 
the United States, and the U.S. government, financial assistance 
came from an unlikely source. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of 
West Germany secured passage of legislation to provide billions 
of dollars in assistance to Israel over a 12-year period. Federal 
indemnification laws provided for payments to individual victims 
of the Holocaust. 

Israel’s formative years also witnessed the creation of a mixed 
socialist-capitalist economy. Included in the expansion and matu- 
ration of the economy were agricultural incentives and cultivating 
more land. The differences in terms of cultural background and 
socioeconomic status among these various groups of Jews initially 
proved a challenge for the Israeli government. 

The 1949 cease-fires that ended the 1948-1949 war were not 
followed by peace agreements. The Arab states not only refused to 
recognize the existence of Israel but also refused to concede defeat 
in the war. By 1950 they had imposed an economic and political 
boycott on Israel. Throughout most of the 1950s, Israel suffered 
from repeated attacks and raids from neighboring Arab states as 
well as Palestinian Arab paramilitary and terrorist groups. Aggres- 
sive Israeli retaliation failed to stop them. The 1952 coup and rev- 
olution in Egypt led by the Free Officers further increased tension 
between Israel and Egypt. Indeed, Egyptian president Gamal Abdel 
Nasser proved to be an outspoken opponent of Israel and the West 
and a champion of Arab nationalism and unity. He increased the 
power of the Egyptian military, supported cross-border raids into 
Israeli territory by fedayeen (guerrilla fighters) from the Gaza Strip, 
and formed alliances with other Arab states. He also cultivated close 
ties with the Soviet Union. 

In 1956 Nasser nationalized the Suez Canal, which provided the 
pretext for the French, British, and Israeli governments to collabo- 
rate to attack Egypt. The British sought to retake control of the 
canal, while the French sought to end Nasser’s support of the Alger- 
ian independence movement. At the same time, Israel also saw the 
Suez Crisis as an opportunity to cooperate with Britain and France 
to check Nasser’s power and influence if not overthrow him. On 
October 29, 1956, Israeli forces invaded the Sinai and headed for the 
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Suez Canal. This provided the excuse for the British and the French 
to intervene. The U.S. government applied considerable pressure, 
and all three states agreed to withdraw. Israel secured the right to 
free navigation through the Suez Canal and on the waterways 
through the Straits of Tiran and the Gulf of Aqaba. The UN deployed 
a peacekeeping force between Egypt and Israel until 1967, when 
Egypt secured its departure just before the June 1967 Six-Day War. 

During 1957-1967, Israel was primarily preoccupied with domes- 
tic politics, including continued agricultural and industrial devel- 
opment. Its border with Egypt generally remained calm, although 
incidents with Syria in particular increased, especially over water 
rights as Israel diverted water from the Jordan River to irrigate its 
land. This led Syria and Lebanon to divert water upstream from 
the Jordan River. In response to this so-called water war, Israel 
destroyed Lebanese and Syrian projects designed to reduce water 
flow downstream. 

Ben-Gurion resigned as prime minister in 1963 and two years 
later defected from Mapai, creating a new party, the Rafi Party 
(Israeli Labor List). Upon Ben-Gurion’s resignation, Levi Eshkol of 
Mapai served as prime minister until his death in 1969, when For- 
eign Minister Golda Meir replaced him as Israel’s fourth prime 
minister. 

On May 23, 1960, in Buenos Aires, Argentina, Israeli agents 
captured the fugitive Nazi official Adolf Eichmann, who had official 
charge of the deportation of Jews to the death camps during World 
War II. Spiriting Eichmann out of Argentina, Israeli agents brought 
him to Israel. The Israeli government then placed him on trial for 
crimes against humanity and the Jewish people. Convicted, he 
was hanged on May 31, 1962, the only time the death penalty was 
imposed according to Israeli law. In 1965, however, after much 
internal debate and controversy, Israel established formal diplo- 
matic relations with West Germany. 

On February 22, 1966, a coup brought a military government to 
power in Syria, committed to the Palestinian cause and the libera- 
tion of Palestine. Incidents along Israel’s border with Syria increased 
significantly. Throughout the spring of 1967, Israel faced increasing 
attacks along its borders from Syria and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO), an organization created in 1964 to represent 
the Palestinian Arabs and coordinate efforts with Arab states to 
liberate Palestine. The PLO began mounting cross-border attacks 
from Jordan. By May war seemed imminent with Syria, as Egypt 
and Jordan announced that they had mobilized their armies. This 
was in reaction to what they claimed was an Israeli mobilization, 
and other Arab countries such as Iraq pledged to join in any war 
against Israel. On May 23, Egypt closed the Straits of Tiran and 
blockaded the Gulf of Aqaba, thereby blockading the Israeli port of 
Eilat. 

Fearing an imminent Arab attack and invasion, Israel launched 
a preemptive attack on June 5, 1967, crippling the air forces of 
Egypt, Syria, Jordan, and Iraq. Having achieved air supremacy, 
Israel then easily defeated the armies of Egypt, Jordan, and Syria as 
well as Iraqi units. Five days later, Israel occupied the Sinai and the 
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Gaza Strip from Egypt, the West Bank and East Jerusalem from Jor- 
dan, and the Golan Heights from Syria, doubling the amount of ter- 
ritory under the control of the Jewish state and providing buffer 
zones in the new territories. In the wake ofits military victory, Israel 
announced that it would not withdraw from these captured territo- 
ries until negotiations with the Arab states took place leading to 
recognition of Israel’s right to exist. 

Israel’s military victory did not, however, lead to peace with its 
Arab neighbors. Humiliated by their defeat, the Arab states refused 
to negotiate with, recognize, or make peace with Israel, which was 
spelled out in the Khartoum Arab Summit Communiqué of Septem- 
ber 1, 1967. The war united much of Israeli society and muted, if 
not silenced, most political disputes for several years. On January 
21, 1968, the Mapai Party merged with two other socialist political 
parties to form the Labor Party. 

In 1969 the War of Attrition began, with Egypt shelling Israeli 
targets in the Sinai along the Suez Canal. Israel responded by 
launching retaliatory raids and air strikes. Israel also constructed 
the Bar-Lev Line, an elaborate series of defensive fortifications to 
shield Israeli forces from Egyptian artillery attacks. Nasser sought 
Soviet military aid and support, including surface-to-air missiles 
(SAMs). By 1969, the euphoria from Israel’s decisive 1967 victory 
had turned into disillusionment over rising Israeli casualties and 
the fact that peace still seemed elusive. 

During this time, Israel also experienced increasing incidents 
along its border with Jordan as the PLO launched raids and attacks 
into Israel from Jordan, leading to retaliatory Israeli attacks. This 
ultimately provoked a civil war between the PLO and the Jordanian 
government in 1970, which culminated in the so-called Black Sep- 
tember that brought heavy fighting involving the Jordanian Army 
and the expulsion of the PLO from Jordan to Lebanon. During Black 
September, Syria sought to intervene on the side of the PLO but was 
deterred from doing so by Israel, which dispatched a military force 
to the Jordanian border as a deterrence at the request of the United 
States. 

Beginning in 1970 with American support, UN-sponsored peace 
talks between Egypt and Israel resulted in a cease-fire and a tempo- 
rary end to the War of Attrition. But no lasting peace settlement was 
reached over the question of Israel’s occupation of Arab territories 
since the 1967 war. President Nasser died in September 1970. His 
successor, Anwar Sadat, sought an end to the war with Israel so 
as to focus on Egypt’s many internal problems. Frustrated at the 
lack of the peace process, on October 6, 1973, on the Jewish high 
holy day of Yom Kippur, Egypt and Syria launched a surprise attack 
on Israel. Although both attacking powers enjoyed initial success 
and inflicted heavy casualties on Israeli forces, Israel, after regroup- 
ing its forces and being resupplied by the United States, repulsed 
the Egyptian and Syrian offensives and retained control of the Sinai 
and Golan Heights. Israel won the war but only after early and heavy 
losses. Nevertheless, the military balance between Israel and its 
Arab foes had shifted, and the notion of Israeli invincibility had 
ended. 
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The Yom Kippur War shook Israel’s confidence and morale and 
proved costly in terms of lives. It also made Israel more economi- 
cally dependent on the United States. In the December 1973 Knesset 
elections the Labor Party lost seats, and the newly formed right- 
wing Likud Party gained strength. Public and political fallout from 
the war led Prime Minister Meir to resign on April 10, 1974. She was 
succeeded by Yitzhak Rabin, also of the Labor Party. 

Aseries of cease-fire talks between Israel and Egypt and between 
Israel and Syria now occurred, followed up by intensive shuttle 
diplomacy by U.S. secretary of state Henry Kissinger in 1974 to turn 
the cease-fire agreements into the basis for peace talks. By this 
time, international opinion was growing increasingly anti-Israeli 
as the propaganda war turned in favor of the Arabs, especially given 
the latter’s hold over much of the world’s oil supply. Israel’s refusal 
to withdraw from occupied Arab territories seized during the Six- 
Day War led to the loss of much world support and sympathy espe- 
cially in Africa, which viewed Israel’s occupation as but another 
form of colonialism. 

During this time, Arab states along with the PLO proved much 
more effective in publicizing the plight of the Palestinians. Increas- 
ing acts of terrorism by the PLO during 1970-1972 also focused 
world attention on the Arab-Israeli conflict and the Palestinian 
cause. On October 14, 1974, the UN General Assembly authorized 
the PLO to participate in a series of debates. Included was PLO 
chairman Yasser Arafat, considered a terrorist in Israel. He addressed 
the body, and on November 10, 1975, the General Assembly de- 
clared Zionism as racist. Rabin refused to negotiate with the PLO 
because it refused to recognize Israel and had proclaimed as its goal 
the destruction of the Jewish state. 

With little loss of life, on July 4, 1976, Israeli commandos 
rescued Israeli airline passengers who had been kidnapped by 
Palestinian hijackers and taken to Entebbe, Uganda, under the pro- 
tection of Ugandan dictator Idi Amin. The hijackers threatened to 
kill the passengers unless Palestinian terrorists in Israeli and West 
European prisons were released. The successful rescue of the 103 
jetliner passengers proved a major morale boost for Israel and its 
military. 

In May 1977 the Likud Party ended the Labor Party’s 29-year 
political reign, and Menachem Begin became prime minister. Now 
seeking to jump-start the peace process, Sadat shocked the world 
by announcing on November 9, 1977, his willingness to go to 
Jerusalem and meet with the Israelis face-to-face to negotiate peace. 
Accepting an invitation by Begin to visit, Sadat arrived in Israel on 
November 19, the first Arab head of state to do so, effectively rec- 
ognizing Israel’s right to exist. During his visit, Sadat met with Begin 
and addressed the Knesset. Although every other Arab state refused 
to negotiate with Israel, after two years of negotiations mediated by 
U.S. president Jimmy Carter, Egypt and Israel made peace on March 
26, 1979. Per the Camp David Accords, Israel withdrew from the 
Sinai in exchange for Egypt recognizing Israel. Discussions about 
the status of the Palestinians took place but the two states never 
achieved any common ground on this issue. Sadat’s assassination 
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on October 6, 1981, effectively ended the talks. The Arab world con- 
demned the peace treaty with Israel, and Egypt was suspended from 
the Arab League. 

On July 7, 1981, the Israeli Air Force bombed the Iraqi nuclear 
reactor at Osiraq, thwarting Iraqi efforts to acquire nuclear weapons. 
The next year Israel invaded Lebanon, which had been experiencing 
a civil war since 1975, ostensibly to defend its northern border from 
terrorist attacks but also to expel the PLO from Lebanon, which it 
did by capturing the capital of Beirut and forcing the PLO to relocate 
to Tunisia. This came ata terrible human cost and material destruc- 
tion to Lebanese civilians, however, and Israel failed to achieve its 
broad policy objectives of creating a stable pro-Israeli government 
in Lebanon. In 1983 Begin resigned and was replaced by fellow 
Likud member Yitzhak Shamir. Israel withdrew from most of 
Lebanon in 1986 but maintained a security zone there until May 
2000, when it surrendered that territory as well. 

A major Palestinian uprising—the First Intifada—erupted in 
1987 in the Israeli occupied territories of the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip and consumed much of Israel’s military resources. The 
images of armed Israeli soldiers battling Palestinian children and 
teenagers, mostly throwing rocks, led to considerable international 
criticism of Israel. In 1991 following Iraq’s 1990 invasion of Kuwait, 
Iraq targeted Israel with missiles in an ultimately unsuccessful 
attempt to provoke Israel to attack Iraq and cause the Arab states 
to withdraw from the multinational U.S.-led coalition force. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union in December 1991 and the end 
of the Cold War brought an influx into Israel of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jews from the Soviet Union. It also left many Arab states, 
previously allied with Moscow, isolated and gave the United States 
much more influence and leverage in the region. Accordingly, peace 
talks were held in 1991 and 1992 among Israel, Syria, Lebanon, Jor- 
dan, and the Palestinians. Those talks paved the way for the 1993 
Oslo Accords between Israel and the PLO, stipulating the beginning 
of Palestinian self-rule in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, and 
peace between Israel and Jordan in 1994, 

Initial Israeli support for the Oslo Accords waned following a 
series of terrorist attacks by Hamas, a Palestinian terrorist group 
founded in 1987 at the beginning of the First Intifada that opposed 
the Oslo Accords. On November 4, 1995, a right-wing Jewish nation- 
alist assassinated Rabin for his peace efforts with the Palestinians 
and willingness to cede occupied territory in the West Bank to the 
Palestinians. Continued Hamas terrorism led to the election as prime 
minister of hard-liner Benjamin Netanyahu of Likud. Netanyahu 
refused to pursue the land-for-peace dialogue with the Palestinians. 
Thus, the peace process stalled. In 1999 Labor’s Ehud Barak de- 
feated Netanyahu, and in 2000 talks between Barak and Arafat, 
mediated by U.S. president Bill Clinton, failed to produce agree- 
ment ona Palestinian state. The collapse of these talks and the visit 
of Likud’s Ariel Sharon to the contested religious site known to Jews 
as the Temple Mount and to Muslims as the Noble Sanctuary sparked 
the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada. Relations between the Israelis and 
Palestinians tumbled downward. 
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Sharon was elected prime minister of Israel in March 2001 and 
reelected in 2003. In the face of stalled peace talks with the Pales- 
tinians, by September 2005 Israel had withdrawn from the Gaza 
Strip, although it controlled its borders, coast, and airspace. Under 
Sharon, the Israeli government also began building a series of walls, 
or barriers, to separate Israel from most of the West Bank. These 
barriers are designed to defend Israel from repeated Palestinian 
terrorist attacks, but their construction has been criticized as a vio- 
lation of international law and as an impediment to the establish- 
ment of any viable, independent Palestinian state. After Sharon 
suffered a massive stroke on January 4, 2006, Ehud Olmert became 
acting prime minister. He was formally elected to the post following 
the victory of his only recently formed Kadima Party in the leg- 
islative elections of April 14, 2006. 

In June 2006 after a Hamas raid killed two Israeli soldiers and 
led to the capture of another, Israel launched a series of attacks on 
Hamas targets and infrastructure in the Gaza Strip. The next month, 
the Olmert government opted to become involved in a month-long 
conflict in Lebanon following an attack by Hezbollah on Israel that 
killed three Israeli soldiers and captured two others. Hezbollah is a 
large political party with a social and charitable wing but also has 
a militia that has received Iranian backing in the past and Syrian 
logistical support. This month-long conflict, which devastated south- 
ern and central Lebanon and parts of its eastern region and ruined 
its infrastructure, seemed to many observers a repeat of 1982, with 
Israel having failed to achieve its broad policy objectives and leaving 
Hezbollah stronger than ever. 

Israeli voters remained keenly interested in such issues as the 
role of the Orthodox minority, the rights of Israeli Arabs, the fate of 
Israeli settlements in the West Bank, and the ups and downs of the 
economy. As the first decade of the 21st century draws to a close, 
the two nearest and direct threats to Israel remain violence from 
Hezbollah and from Palestinians in the territories that are able to 
move into Israel. Israel also regards Iran’s desire to acquire nuclear 
weapons—a charge denied by Iran—as a palpable threat. Iranian 
president Mahmoud Ahmadinejad has repeatedly attacked Israel’s 
policies, denied the Holocaust, and called for the destruction of 
Israel, which has also greatly concerned the Israelis. With respect 
to peace with the Palestinians, the presence of several hundred 
thousand Israeli settlers in the West Bank, the continuance of vio- 
lent attacks by Palestinians, and disputes over the precise borders 
of any future Palestinian state remain the principal outstanding 
issues of contention. In addition, the surprising victory of Hamas 
in the January 2006 legislative elections for the Palestinian govern- 
ment was regarded by Israelis as a major setback for the cause of 
peace. At the end of 2007, despite a pledge by the opposing sides, a 
general peace settlement seemed as elusive as ever. 

STEFAN BROOKS, DANIEL E. SPECTOR, AND SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Israel, Arab Population in 

Arabs constitute roughly 16 percent of Israel’s current population. 
IfArabs residing in East Jerusalem are counted, the percentage rises 
to nearly 20 percent. The great majority of Arabs living in Israel are 
Israeli citizens, although Arabs inhabiting East Jerusalem are gen- 
erally not citizens. Many Israeli Palestinians have familial, social, 
and economic ties with Palestinians living in the West Bank, the 
Gaza Strip, and elsewhere in the Middle East. 

One aspect of Israeli policy has been to separate Israeli Arabs 
from other Palestinians. Indeed, the government will not allow 
Arabs to refer to themselves as Palestinians. They study Hebrew 
literature and Jewish history in schools, while students in the West 
Bank and Gaza are exposed to different historical materials and 
the study of Arabic literature (not as a foreign language). If permit- 
ted to travel, Israeli Arabs cannot travel on their Israeli passports to 
most Arab countries. Their assertion of a Palestinian identity 
emerged nonetheless, and demonstrations during the Second (al- 
Aqsa) Intifada and Israeli Arab suicide bombers caused Israelis to 
begin discussions of expulsion. 

The Arab population in Israel has risen steadily since 1948, 
when the total number was estimated at about 180,000. By 2000 that 
figure had grown to nearly 1.2 million, which included about 
160,000 Palestinians living in Israel illegally. The vast majority of 
Israeli Arabs are Muslims. Included among the aggregate Arab 
population are approximately 170,000 Bedouin, descended from 
nomadic agricultural tribes. There are also some 180,000 Christian 
Arabs and an estimated 120,000 Druze as well as a Circassian pop- 
ulation, who are Muslims. Statistically, roughly 82 percent of the 
Arab population in Israel is Muslim, and the remainder are either 
Christian or Druze. 

Arabs in Israel are confronted with a number of socioeconomic 
hurdles. Many had their property taken from them by the state, and 
when resettled after 1948 they could not own or purchase land in 
the same legal manner as Israeli Jews. Israeli Arabs are not allowed 
to build or construct without permits, which may be used to restrict 
doing so in Jewish municipalities. Ironically, home ownership is 
relatively high among Arabs and as a whole is higher than it is for 
Jews and other groups in Israel, perhaps because Israeli Arabs are 
not provided housing benefits by the state. Arabs have faced—and 
continue to experience—varying amounts of discrimination. This 
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Arab and Jewish Populations of Israel, 1950-2000 





Jewish Population Arab Population 
Percentage Percentage 
Year Number of Total Number of Total 
1950 1,203,000 50.7% 1,172,100 49.3% 
1960 1,911,300 58.8% 1,340,100 41.2% 
1970 2,582,000 71.2% 1,045,000 28.8% 
1980 3,282,700 61.0% 2,100,000 39.0% 
1990 3,946,700 57.5% 2,919,000 42.5% 
2000 4,955,400 53.6% 4,281,900 46.4% 





is especially the case for Muslim Arabs. The unemployment rate for 
Israeli Arabs is consistently higher than itis for other ethnic groups. 
On average, Arabs earn 69 percent of what Jews earn. Arab Muslims 
have the highest infant mortality rate of all the Arab groups, which 
exceeds that of Jewish infant mortality. In recent years, the Israeli 
government has taken efforts to reduce infant mortality and to 
ameliorate health care delivery systems for Israeli Arabs. 

Although the level of education among Arabs has increased 
exponentially since 1960 (from 1.2 to 10.8 years), it remains below 
that of Jewish citizens, which in part explains the disparity in 
income between Arabs and Jews. Jews and Arabs attend different 
schools, and the standards and resources are dissimilar. Israeli gov- 
ernment spending on Arab schoolchildren is just 60 percent of that 
spent on Jewish students. The quality of education among Israeli 
Arabs continues to be a major concern. 

Under Israeli law, Arab citizens of Israel are to be afforded full 
rights and privileges, including due process, just like any Israeli 
citizen. However, Muslims who are not Circassians are not bound 
by the mandatory military conscription laws and do not serve in the 
Israeli military unless they volunteer to do so. The Israeli govern- 
ment developed a policy to categorize the Druze differently than 
other Muslim Arabs, recognizing them as a separate sect (included 
on identity documents), and some of the Druze leadership asked 
that Druze be included in mandatory military service. However, they 
are excluded from sensitive units and assignments. 

Despite their alleged equal rights under Israeli law, institu- 
tional and social discrimination is a way of life for most Israeli 
Arabs. Arabs tend to receive longer, harsher prison terms than non- 
Arabs and are less likely to be granted bail. Government poverty- 
mitigation efforts for Arab Israelis have also fallen short. This 
institutional discrimination is often mirrored in and amplified by 
social discrimination. 

Despite the problems facing most Israeli Arabs, a few of them 
have made modest inroads into the mainstream of Israeli society. 
In 2006 Arabs held 12 of the 120 seats in the Knesset (Israeli parlia- 
ment), and an Arab Israeli has a permanent appointment to the 
Supreme Court of Israel. There have also been a small handful of 
Arabs in various Israeli cabinets. 

Approximately 70 percent of the Israeli Arab population lives in 
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116 urbanized localities scattered throughout Israel where the Arab 
majority is most prevalent. Other Arab enclaves are administered 
by a local authority or are in rural areas. Some 40 percent (about 
400,000) of Muslims live in northern Israel, where Nazareth is the 
largest of the predominantly Arab cities. About 25 percent of Arabs 
live in areas with a Jewish majority (so-called mixed cities). Only 
about 4 percentlivein remote rural locales such as the Negev Desert, 
which is home to a sizable number of Bedouin who were forcibly 
settled by Israel in seven townships. Many others live in illegal set- 
tlements outside the townships. 

PAuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Israel, Defense Industry 
Israel’s defense industry had its genesis in the 1920s, when Jewish 
community leaders sought arms to defend Palestine’s Jewish com- 
munity from increasing Arab violence. This clandestine arms indus- 
try, opposed by the British authorities in Palestine, provided the 
foundation for a diverse Israeli arms industry that grew steadily in the 
1950s and 1960s and achieved international recognition in the 1970s 
and 1980s. Since 1980, in fact, Israel has been listed among the world’s 
20 largest arms exporters, and by 2000 its 5 largest defense-related 
companies were among the 100 largest defense firms in the world. 

In 1929, the Jewish Agency’s secret military organization, 
Haganah, formed Taas to produce weapons within Palestine and 
Rekesh to procure weapons overseas and smuggle them into Pales- 
tine. Taas’s secret arms facilities expanded dramatically during 
World War II, and by 1948 it was producing hand grenades, sub- 
machine guns, light mortars, and small arms ammunition. In the 
immediate aftermath of World War II, Haganah agents proved able 
to purchase discarded weapons as scrap along with machine tools 
and other specialized manufacturing equipment. Following Israel’s 
declaration of independence in May 1948, these agents increased 
their efforts, smuggling a variety of weapons and equipment into 
Israel. Israel’s armed forces fought the Israeli War of Independence 
(1948-1949) with a mixture of locally produced small arms, mor- 
tars, and armored cars and a number of imported weapons. Many 
of the latter had arrived in poor condition and were refurbished in 
Israeli factories. 

Following the 1948-1949 war, Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion 
reorganized Israel’s arms industry, establishing characteristics that 
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Former German defense minister Franz Joseph Strauss (right) with Uzi Gal, the inventor of the Uzi submachine gun, in 1963. (Moshe Pridan/Israeli 


Government Press Office) 





remain today. Israel soon had numerous independent defense 
companies, but several of its largest defense firms were—and still 
are—either government-owned corporations, such as Israeli Air- 
craft Industries (IAI) and Israel Shipyards, or were directly con- 
trolled by Israel’s Defense Ministry, such as Rafael (Armament 
Development Authority) and Israel Military Industries (IMI), for- 
merly Taas. In addition to the companies it directly controlled, the 
Israeli government also encouraged (and sometimes funded) the 
creation of private companies to manufacture vital products. These 
included Tadiran, which manufactures batteries and transistors, 
and Soltam, which assembled mortars, artillery, and ammunition. 

Because the major Western powers refused to sell Israel weapons 
—an arms boycott reaffirmed by the 1951 Tripartite Declaration 
by Britain, France, and the United States—Ben-Gurion made 
achieving arms independence a national priority and funded both 
government and private arms firms. Several of these specialized in 
refurbishing and upgrading the obsolete weapons that Israel man- 
aged to buy from a variety of sources. In 1953, the government 
founded Bedek (Institute for the Reconditioning of Planes) to repair 
and upgrade older aircraft, and it won several maintenance con- 
tracts with foreign airlines including Trans World Airlines (TWA) 
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and Air France. Bedek changed its name to Israeli Aircraft Indus- 
tries in 1960, but upgrading commercial aircraft remains an impor- 
tant part of its business. 

Israeli firms continued to produce small arms, and in 1952 IMI 
produced its first successful export product, the Uzi submachine 
gun, that was soon used to equip the armies of both the Nether- 
lands and West Germany. In 1953 Burma purchased Uzis and 
reconditioned rifles from Israel, and in 1954 Israel sold Burma 
reconditioned British Supermarine Spitfire aircraft. These sales 
established another lasting trend for Israel’s defense industry: the 
sale of older reconditioned weapons to raise funds to purchase new 
weapons. 

In 1956, Israel signed agreements with France for the purchase 
of advanced weapons including AMX-13 tanks and Mystere jet 
fighters. As a result, the two nations formed a close partnership. 
Israeli engineers participated in the development of several French 
weapons systems, and France sold Israel its latest weapons, includ- 
ing the Mirage jet fighter, and shared technology with Israel. This 
spurred Israeli defense firms, which began work on missiles and 
other sophisticated weapons. These firms built French-designed 
weapons under license, such as France’s Fouga Magister jet trainer 
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An Israel Military Industries Python 4 air-to-air missile on display in the Israeli pavilion at the Le Bourget air show outside Paris, June 18, 1997. (Amos 
Ben Gershom/Israeli Government Press Office) 





(built by IAI), and laid the foundation to produce sophisticated 
weapons of their own design. 

This close relationship between Israel and France ended with 
the 1967 Six-Day War, however, when French president Charles de 
Gaulle banned further weapons sales to Israel, including the newest 
version of its Mirage jet fighter. Two years later Britain, which had 
previously sold Centurion tanks to Israel, refused to sell Israel its 
new Chieftain tank. Both French and British arms embargoes resulted 
from Arab pressure and came despite Israeli participation in the 
development of both the Mirage 5 and the Chieftain. While the United 
States displaced France as Israel’s primary foreign arms supplier, 
American presidents regularly halted or delayed arms shipments to 
pressure Israel diplomatically and denied Israel access to its most 
sophisticated weapons systems. Now convinced that they could 
not rely on foreign arms, Israel’s leaders committed the nation to 
achieving complete arms independence. Israeli military research 
and development funding therefore quadrupled between 1966 and 
1972, and by 1973 local firms produced about 60 percent of Israel’s 
defense needs (95 percent in small arms and ammunition). 

In the 1970s, Israeli companies produced a host of new weapons 
that marked the emergence of Israel as a major arms producer. IAI 
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produced the Arava (a short takeoff-and-landing transport) and 
the Westwind executive jet, both available in military and commer- 
cial versions. [AI produced a copy of France’s Mirage fighter, the 
Nesher, and followed it with the Kfir, an Israeli-designed fighter 
that used an American jet engine. IAI also developed the Gabriel 
antiship missile, and its Ramta division manufactured Dabur and 
Dvora fast patrol boats. Israel Shipyards produced the Reshef-class 
missile boat that carried IAI’s Gabriel missiles and employed them 
with devastating effect in the October 1973 Yom Kippur War. IMI 
built on its success with the Uzi to produce the Galil assault rifle 
and leveraged its experience in upgrading foreign armored vehicles 
to produce the Merkava main battle tank (MBT). Rafael developed 
the Shafrir and Python air-to-air missiles, the Popeye air-to-surface 
missile, anda variety of armor and defensive systems for tanks and 
personnel. Soltam built on its experience in manufacturing mortars 
and upgrading older Soviet and American artillery pieces to man- 
ufacture a variety of artillery pieces, including self-propelled 155- 
mm howitzers. Tadiran and Elbit Systems (which later acquired a 
controlling interest of Tadiran) produced a variety of avionics, 
radar, electronic warfare, communications, and other specialized 
defense electronics. 
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Escalating costs and American resistance forced the cancella- 
tion of the Lavi, Israel’s next-generation jet fighter, in 1987. As this 
cancellation rippled through the Israeli defense industry, the num- 
ber of workers it employed dropped from 60,000 to 40,000. The Lavi 
project demonstrated the inability of a small state such as Israel to 
achieve arms independence in an era of rapidly increasing tech- 
nological sophistication and rising costs. Forced to reassess their 
policy, Israeli leaders refocused their priorities. Israel continued to 
produce small arms, newer versions of the Merkava MBT, missiles, 
small warships, satellites, and specialized electronics but would pur- 
chase modern aircraft and larger warships from the United States. 
Spiraling costs also encouraged the development of unmanned aer- 
ial vehicles (UAVs) by IAI and Tadiran. 

Military success certainly helped sell Israeli-made or refurbished 
and upgraded weapons and weapons systems. By 1990, Israeli com- 
panies had sold weapons or weapon systems to more than 50 
nations. They achieved their greatest success in Central and South 
America, selling weapons to most countries in the region. These 
ranged from small arms and reconditioned older weapons to Kfir 
fighters (purchased by Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
and Venezuela), Reshef missile boats (purchased by Chile), and 
Gabriel and Shafrir missiles (purchased by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, and Venezuela). Israeli firms also sold weapons to the 
nations of sub-Saharan Africa, with particularly large sales to South 
Africa. They also achieved some sales in Asia, particularly to Iran, 
Taiwan, and Thailand. Britain, the United States, and other nations 
purchased Israeli UAVs after their successful debut in the 1982 
Lebanon intervention. Sales of the Kfir proved problematic be- 
cause its American engine required the U.S. government’s approval 
to sell. President Jimmy Carter, for example, blocked a 1977 sale 
of Kfirs to Ecuador. The Ronald Reagan administration proved 
more pliant, however, and even arranged for the U.S. Navy to lease 
12 Kfirs to simulate Soviet MiGs in training exercises, but U.S. 
firms complained that Israel’s Kfirs competed for customers against 
American-made aircraft. 

Inthe 1990s, Israeli firms emerged as leaders in missile defense, 
armor, missiles, fire control, electronic countermeasures and other 
defense electronics, and communications systems. Several East 
European nations contracted with Israeli firms to upgrade their 
Soviet-era military equipment, and Israeli firms negotiated similar 
contracts with India and the People’s Republic of China (PRC), 
although American objections have limited Israel’s sales of sophis- 
ticated electronics to the Chinese. Several Western nations contracted 
with IAI to upgrade their American-made McDonnell Douglas F-4 
Phantom jets with IAI’s Phantom 2000 package. Israeli companies 
increasingly partnered or subcontracted on large projects with 
American defense firms, particularly on aviation and missile defense 
projects. Rafael recently partnered with the American firm Raytheon 
to develop missile defense systems. In 2003, IAI partnered with 
U.S.-held Boeing to manufacture the IAl-designed Arrow 2 antitac- 
tical ballistic missile system. While sales to developing nations 
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remain an important part of their business, Israeli defense firms 
increasingly sell cutting-edge systems to developed nations, suc- 
cessfully competing against the products of larger and better-known 
American and European counterparts. 

STEPHEN K. STEIN 
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Israel Defense Forces 

Tzava Haganah L-Yisra’il is the official name of the State of Israel’s 
military establishment known as the Israel Defense Forces (IDF). 
In the relatively short period of its existence, the IDF has become 
one of the most battle-tested, effective, and simultaneously respected 
and reviled military forces in the world. Israel claims to have no 
territorial ambitions. Its strategy is defensive, supported by offen- 
sive tactics. The IDF consists of a regular tactical air force, a regular 
coastal navy, and a small standing army with a large and well- 
trained reserve, an early warning capability, and efficient mobi- 
lization and transportation systems. 

The IDF’s approach to fighting wars is based on the premise 
that Israel cannot afford to lose a single war. Given the State of 
Israel’s experience and the long-stated intentions of some of its 
more hostile neighbors, there can be little doubt of the validity of 
that assumption. Israel tries to avoid war through a combination 
of political means and the maintenance of a very credible military 
deterrent. 

Once fighting starts, Israel’s lack of territorial depth makes it 
imperative that the IDF take the war to the enemy’s territory and 
determine the outcome as quickly and decisively as possible. In 
seven major wars beginning with the Israeli War of Independence 
(1948-1949) and continuing through the seemingly never-ending 
occupation duty and counterterrorism actions into 2006, 22,100 
Israeli military personnel have been killed in the line of duty. During 
that same time period, the IDF, usually fighting outnumbered, has 
inflicted many times more that number of casualties on its enemies. 
The IDF continually strives to maintain a broad, qualitative advan- 
tage in advanced weapons systems, many of which are now devel- 
oped and manufactured in Israel. The IDF’s major strategic 
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Female Israel Defense Forces (IDF) soldier Rachel Weizel, shown here on 
June 18, 1955. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





advantage, however, has always been the high quality, motivation, 
and discipline of its soldiers. 

The IDF is the backbone of Israel. With the exception of most 
Muslim Israelis, all Israeli citizens are required to serve in it for 
some length of time, and that experience forms the most funda- 
mental common denominator of Israeli society. For most new 
immigrants to Israel, the IDF is the primary social integrator, pro- 
viding educational opportunities and Hebrew-language training 
that might not have been available to immigrants in their countries 
of origin. 

Most Israelis are inducted into the IDF at age 18. Unmarried 
women serve for two years, and men serve for three years. Follow- 
ing initial service, the men remain in the reserves until age 51 and 
single women until age 24. Reservists with direct combat experi- 
ence may qualify for discharge at age 45. Most reservists serve for 
39 days a year, although that period can be extended during emer- 
gencies. Because older reservists in particular may have consider- 
able mismatch between their military ranks and their positions in 
the civilian world, the IDF pays a reservist on active duty what he 
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was making in his civilian position. The IDF is one of the very few 
militaries in the world with such an expensive policy. Indeed, more 
than 9 percent of Israel’s gross domestic product (GDP) goes to 
military expenditures. 

There are some exceptions to IDF service. Older immigrants 
may serve shorter periods or be deferred completely. Most reli- 
giously Orthodox women receive deferments, as do ultraorthodox 
men who pursue Torah studies or are enrolled in other religious 
studies programs. Although Bedouin Arabs, Christian Arabs, Druze, 
Circassians, and some other Arab Israelis are permitted to serve in 
the IDF, most Arab Israelis are not, and this constitutes one of the 
principal fault lines of Israeli society. 

Conscripts who have performed their initial IDF service suc- 
cessfully may apply to become career noncommissioned officers 
(NCOs) or officers. The recruitment process is highly selective, and 
the training is rigorous. There is no Israeli military academy or 
reserve officers’ training corps (ROTC). Once an officer completes 
initial training, the IDF provides him or her with multiple opportu- 
nities to pursue advanced civilian education at IDF expense. IDF 
officers who retire or otherwise leave active duty retain reserve 
commissions and are subject to recall in time of war. The most 
famous example is Ariel Sharon, who commanded a division in the 
1967 Six-Day War, retired as a major general in 1973, and was 
recalled only a few months later and placed in command ofa divi- 
sion in the Yom Kippur War. 

IDF general officers are a major force in Israeli society. Many go 
into politics when they leave active duty. In fact, many Israeli prime 
ministers have been IDF generals, as have most Israeli defense min- 
isters. Lieutenant general (rav aluf) is the highest rank in the Israeli 
military, only held by the IDF chief of staff. Until recently, all the 
IDF chiefs of staff had come from the army. In 2005, Lieutenant 
General Dan Halutz became the first air officer to head the IDF. He 


Israel Defense Forces (IDF) Chiefs of Staff 
(1947-Present) 





Name Term 
Yaakov Dori 1947-1949 
Yigael Yadin 1949-1952 
Mordechai Maklef 1952-1953 
Moshe Dayan 1953-1958 
Chaim Laskov 1958-1961 
Tzvi Tzur 1961-1964 
Yitzhak Rabin 1964-1968 
Chaim Bar-Lev 1968-1972 
David Elazar 1972-1974 
Mordechai Gur 1974-1978 
Rafael Eitan 1978-1983 
Moshe Levi 1983-1987 
Dan Shomron 1987-1991 
Ehud Barak 1991-1995 
Amnon Lipkin-Shahak 1995-1998 
Shaul Mofaz 1998-2002 
Moshe Ya’alon 2002-2005 
Dan Halutz 2005-2007 
Gabi Ashkenazi 2007-Present 
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Israeli Air Force Kfir fighter-bomber displayed behind a variety of the armament it is capable of carrying, July 20, 1976. (Sa’ar Ya’acov/Israeli Government 


Press Office) 





resigned in January 2007 after coming under widespread criticism 
for his handling of the 2006 war in Lebanon. 

Although Israel has never formally admitted to having nuclear 
weapons, Mordecai Vanunu revealed the program to the world, 
becoming an enemy of the state as a result. The Jewish experience 
in the Holocaust is often cited as the justification for Israel to take 
any measures necessary, including nuclear weapons, to ensure its 
survival. With French support, Israel constructed its first nuclear 
reactor at Dimona in 1960. The IDF most probably acquired a 
nuclear weapons capability in the late 1960s. Most estimates today 
place Israel’s nuclear stockpile at between 100 and 200 weapons, 
including warheads for the Jericho-1 and Jericho-2 mobile missiles 
and bombs for longer-range delivery by Israeli aircraft. 

The IDF is the direct successor of the Haganah, the secret Jewish 
self-defense organization whose roots go back to the 1907 forma- 
tion of the Bar Giora organization, established to protect Jewish 
towns and settlements in Palestine. During World War I, many Jews 
acquired military training and experience in the British Army, 
which formed the Zion Mule Corps in 1915 and the all-Jewish 38th, 
39th, and 40th King’s Fusiliers near the end of the war. 

With Palestine becoming a British mandate following World 
War I, Haganah was formed in 1920 as a local self-defense force, 
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although the British considered it an illegal militia. In 1931 a group 
of Haganah members broke away to form the far more aggressive 
Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National Military Organization). During the 
Great Arab Revolt of 1936-1939, the British cooperated unofficially 
with Haganah, with Captain Orde C. Wingate forming and train- 
ing the Special Night Squads, one of Israel’s first special operating 
forces. 

In 1941 Haganah formed the Palmach as its strike force. The 
same year, an even more radical group broke away from Irgun to 
form the Lohamei Herut Israel (Lehi), also called the Stern Gang. 
During the course of World War II, more than 30,000 Palestinian 
Jews served in the British Army. The Jewish Brigade served with 
distinction against the Germans in northern Italy during the final 
stages of World War II. 

Following World War II, Haganah defied British rule in Pales- 
tine by smuggling in Holocaust survivors and other Jewish refugees, 
all the while conducting clandestine military training and defend- 
ing Jewish settlements. Irgun and Lehi, which many considered 
little more than terrorist organizations, launched an all-out armed 
rebellion against the British. Under the orders of future prime 
minister Menachem Begin, Irgun on July 22, 1946, bombed the King 
David Hotel, Britain’s military headquarters in Jerusalem. 
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Outgoing Israel Defense Forces (IDF) chief of staff Lieutenant General Dan Halutz (right) shakes hands with his successor, Lieutenant General Gabi 
(Gabriel) Ashkenazi, as Prime Minister Ehud Olmert looks on, February 14, 2007. (Avi Ohayon/Israeli Government Press Office) 





Immediately following the establishment of the State of Israel, 
the provisional government on May 28, 1948, issued Defense Army 
of Israel Ordinance No. 4 establishing the IDF and merging all 
Jewish fighting organizations under it. Immediately thereafter 
David Marcus, a U.S. Army Reserve colonel and World War II vet- 
eran, received a commission as Israel’s first general (aluf), making 
him the first Jewish soldier to hold that rank since Judas Maccabeus 
2,100 years earlier. Marcus was killed near Jerusalem less than two 
weeks later. 

Although the IDF essentially absorbed the General Staff and 
combat units of Haganah, the integration of the other units was dif- 
ficult and protracted. Lehi dissolved itself, and its members joined 
the IDF individually. Some battalions of Irgun joined the IDF, while 
others fought on independently. The turning point came when 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion ordered the IDF to sink Irgun’s 
arms ship Altalena as it approached Tel Aviv in June 1948. It was a 
defining moment for the new State of Israel and established the 
authority of the central government. The remaining Irgun battal- 
ions finally disbanded on September 20, 1948. 

The IDF is organized administratively into traditional branches 
of service, with the army, navy, and air force all having their own 
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career tracks and distinctive uniforms. Operationally, the IDF is 
organized into four joint regional commands. The Northern Com- 
mand is responsible for the occupation of the Golan Heights and the 
security of Israel’s northern border with Lebanon and Syria. The 
Southern Command is responsible for the occupation of Gaza and 
for securing the porous southern border through the trackless 
Negev Desert. The Central Command is responsible for the occupa- 
tion of the West Bank and the security of the Israeli settlements 
there. The Home Front Command’s main role is to provide security 
to civilians during wars and mass disasters. 

The Israeli standing ground force consists of four infantry bri- 
gades (Givati, Nahal, Golani, and Paratroopers) plus several mixed- 
unit battalions and several special forces and counterterrorism units, 
including Sayeret. The armor force has three brigades: the Barak 
Armored Brigade (the 188th Brigade), the Ga’ash Brigade (the 7th 
Brigade), and the Ikvot Habarzel Brigade (the 401st Brigade). The 
artillery also has three brigades, the engineers have one brigade, 
and each infantry brigade has an engineer company. 

The Israeli Air Force (IAF) is one of the strongest air forces in 
the Middle East, and with much justification its pilots are consid- 
ered the best in the world. Since the IAF began in 1948, its pilots 
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have shot down 687 enemy aircraft in air-to-air combat. Only 23 
Israeli aircraft have been shot down in air-to-air combat, giving the 
IAF an incredible 30-to-1 victory ratio. Thirty-nine IAF pilots have 
achieved ace status by shooting down 5 or more enemy aircraft. The 
leading Israeli ace is Major General Giora Epstein with 17 kills, all 
against jet aircraft, making him the world’s record holder for number 
of jets shot down. 

The Israeli Navy was also formed in 1948. Its predecessor was 
Haganah’s Palyam (Sea Company). The Palyam’s primary mission 
had been smuggling Jewish refugees from Europe to Palestine. The 
Israeli Navy today operates in two unconnected bodies of water. Its 
main base on the Mediterranean is at Haifa, and its main base on 
the Red Sea is at Eilat. The three principal operating units of the 
Israeli Navy are the Missile Boats Flotilla, the Submarine Flotilla, 
and Shayetet 13, a naval special operations force similar to the U.S. 
Navy’s SEALs. 

The IDF’s Directorate of Main Intelligence (Aman) is a separate 
branch of service on the same level as the army, navy, and air force. 
The head of Amanis also a coequal to the heads of Shin Bet (internal 
security and counterintelligence) and Mossad (foreign intelli- 
gence), and together they direct all Israeli intelligence operations. 
The army itselfhas an Intelligence Corps (Ha-Aman) that is respon- 
sible for tactical-level intelligence but also comes under the overall 
jurisdiction of Aman. 

The IDF recognizes six major wars for which it awards campaign 
ribbons. (Campaign ribbons have not yet been announced for the 
2006 Gaza and Lebanon conflicts.) The 1948-1949 Israeli War of 
Independence began immediately after the declaration of state- 
hood, as Egypt attacked from the south, Syria and Lebanon attacked 
from the north, and Jordan backed by Iraqi and Saudi troops 
attacked from the east. Outnumbered almost 60 to 1 in population, 
the new Jewish state’s prospects for survival looked bleak. By the 
time of the cease-fire on July 20, 1949, however, the IDF had man- 
aged to secure all of its major objectives, with the exceptions of East 
Jerusalem and the Arab Legion fortress at Latrun. 

Immediately following the war, the sectors of Palestine not under 
Israeli control were occupied by the other Arab states, with Jordan 
occupying the West Bank and Egypt occupying Gaza. Plagued 
throughout the early 1950s by continual Palestinian infiltration and 
terror raids, the IDF in 1953 formed Unit 101. Under the command 
of Sharon, the special operations unit carried out retaliatory strikes 
into Jordanian territory. Criticized for its ruthless tactics, Unit 101 
was disbanded in late 1955. 

The 1956 Sinai Campaign, the second of Israel’s major wars, 
commenced after Egypt nationalized the Suez Canal. Simultaneously, 
the IDF launched a full-scale attack into the Sinai to eliminate an 
Egyptian and Palestinian irregular forces known as the fedayeen 
that had been conducting terror attacks against Israeli civilians in 
the south. The IDF captured Gaza and the entire Sinai Peninsula as 
well as the canal but later withdrew under international pressure. 

In 1967, Egypt massed 100,000 troops in the Sinai and closed 
the Straits of Tiran to Israeli ships. In response, the IDF launched 
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a massive preemptive strike on the morning of June 5, virtually 
destroying the Egyptian Air Force on the ground. By noon that day 
the IAF had also annihilated the Syrian and Jordanian Air Forces. 
During the Six-Day War, the IDF again captured the Sinai and Gaza 
and came within striking distance of Alexandria. The Egyptians lost 
some 15,000 soldiers killed, while only 338 Israelis died. The IDF 
also captured the strategic Golan Heights from Syria and captured 
East Jerusalem and the rest of the West Bank from Jordan. Follow- 
ing the Six-Day War, the War of Attrition ground on with the Egyp- 
tians along the Suez Canal and with the Syrians along the northern 
borders, only ending in 1970. 

The Yom Kippur War began on October 6, 1973, when Egypt 
and Syria launched a surprise attack on the holiest Jewish holiday 
of the year. Initially the IDF took heavy losses, but after U.S. airlifted 
weapons and supplies began to arrive on October 14, the tide turned, 
and the IDF pushed the Egyptians and Syrians back to their original 
lines. On the Golan Heights, some 177 Israeli tanks stopped more 
than 1,500 Syrian tanks. In the critical Valley of Tears Pass, 8 tanks 
from the 77th Tank Battalion launched a counterattack against 
hundreds of Syrian tanks and armored personnel carriers and won. 
In the Sinai, an Israeli armored division started to cross the Suez 
Canal on October 15 and was only some 65 miles away from Cairo by 
October 24. By the time the war ended under international pressure, 
the IDF had suffered 2,700 dead while inflicting more than 15,000 
deaths on its enemies. 

The IDF’s most famous special operation came during July 3-4, 
1976, when the elite Sayeret Matkal (also known as General Staff 
Reconnaissance Unit 269) rescued Israeli passengers held hostage 
at the Entebbe airport in Uganda after their plane was hijacked by 
Palestinian terrorists. The complex operation managed to save 80 
of the 83 passengers. The only IDF casualty was the operational 
commander, Colonel Jonathan Netanyahu, brother of future prime 
minister Benjamin Netanyahu. 

On June 7, 1981, IAF F-15s and F-16s destroyed Iraq’s Osiraq 
nuclear reactor. Although almost universally condemned in inter- 
national circles at the time, the preemptive strike almost certainly 
neutralized Saddam Hussein’s nuclear weapons program. 

During Operation PEACE FOR GALILEE, the IDF invaded southern 
Lebanon on June 6, 1982, in retaliation for Palestinian terrorist and 
rocket attacks launched from Lebanon’s territory against Israeli 
civilian targets in the north. Although the IDF neutralized the Pales- 
tinian threat, it became bogged down in a long and grinding occu- 
pation of southern Lebanon that only ended in September 2000. The 
reputation of the IDF also suffered severely from the September 16, 
1982, massacre at the Sabra and Shatila refugee camps, with many 
international figures branding then-defense minister Sharon as a 
war criminal. 

The IDF performed stability operations during the First Intifada 
in the Palestinian territories, which lasted from 1987 to 1993. The 
Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada, which began in September 2000, was far 
more violent than the first, and the resulting security demands have 
placed a heavy and seemingly endless burden on the IDF, with most 
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reservists having to perform far more than the standard annual 
duty. The constant strain of occupation duty in the territories has 
resulted in morale and discipline problems. 

Following Israel’s withdrawal from its settlements in Gaza in the 
summer of 2005, Palestinian militant groups continued to conduct 
cross-border raids and they even increased the rate of Qassam 
rocket attacks. On June 28, 2006, the IDF mounted a major incur- 
sion into Gaza under the justification of rescuing a recently cap- 
tured Israeli soldier. Hezbollah protested the campaign in Gaza, as 
did many Arab states. On July 12, Hezbollah crossed the border and 
killed 3 IDF soldiers and captured 2. In response, Israel launched a 
series of massive air attacks against not only Hezbollah installations 
but also Lebanese infrastructure nodes in Beirut and elsewhere 
in the country. Hezbollah responded with Katyusha rocket attacks 
and even longer-range missile attacks. Wary of getting drawn into 
another quagmire on the ground in Lebanon, the Israeli strategy 
was apparently to drive a wedge between Hezbollah and the rest of 
the Lebanese population. The air campaign did not work, however, 
and IDF ground forces started crossing the border on July 23. By 
the time a UN-brokered cease-fire went into effect on August 14, the 
IDF had lost 119 killed and more than 400 wounded. Israel finally 
lifted its blockade of Lebanon on September 8. 

The 2006 Lebanon conflict was different in many ways from any 
of Israel’s previous wars. For the first time, Israel suffered a large 
number of civilian casualties on its own soil as Hezbollah rockets 
slammed into Haifa, Tiberias, Nazareth, and other major cities in 
the north. Forty-four Israeli civilians were killed, and more than 
1,350 were injured. For the first time, too, the IDF inflicted many 
more civilian than military casualties on its enemy. Only 250-600 
Hezbollah fighters were killed, while 1,187 Lebanese civilians died, 
some 3,600 were injured, and more than 250,000 were internally 
displaced. The IDF reported 119 Israeli soldiers killed, 400-450 
wounded, and 2 taken prisoner. IDF chief of staff Halutz came 
under severe criticism for the failure of the initial air campaign as 
well as for the halting and poorly organized ground campaign that 
followed. Rather than undermining its popular support among the 
Lebanese people, Hezbollah appeared to increase its support. Many 
observers proclaimed that by merely surviving the Israeli pound- 
ing, Hezbollah emerged the victor of the conflict. The myth of the 
IDP’s invincibility had been shattered once and for all. That claim, 
however, has been made before, especially following the Yom Kip- 
pur War. 

Davin T. ZABECKI 
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Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty 
Event Date: March 26, 1979 


Peace accord signed between Egypt and the State of Israel on March 
26, 1979, in Washington, D.C. The Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty was 
the culmination of an ongoing peace process between the Israelis 
and Egyptians that dated to November 1977. It was also the result 
of the Camp David Accords, signed by Egyptian president Anwar 
Sadat and Israeli prime minister Menachem Begin on September 
17, 1978. 

The peace treaty stipulated that the two nations would officially 
recognize the sovereignty of the other and end the state of war that 
had existed between them since 1948. It also stipulated that Israel 
would withdraw from the Sinai Peninsula. Finally, it guaranteed 
Israel the right of passage through the Suez Canal and recognized 
that both the Straits of Tiran and the Gulf of Aqaba were international 
waterways subject to international law and maritime guidelines. 
The Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty was the first such treaty between an 
Arab state and Israel. 

The Camp David Accords of 1978 had emerged from 13 days 
of intensive negotiations at the U.S. presidential retreat at Camp 
David. President Jimmy Carter had mediated the talks between 
Sadat and Begin. But it was President Sadat’s unprecedented move 
in November 1977 that had made the historic Israeli-Egyptian 
peace process possible. On November 19, 1977, Sadat became the 
first Arab leader in history to visit Israel in an official capacity. He 
went at the invitation of Prime Minister Begin and addressed the 
Knesset (Israeli parliament). Sadat’s speech offered conciliatory 
words and a genuine desire to end the conflict between Israel and 
Egypt, and laid out specific steps that might be taken to broker an 
enduring peace. Specifically, he called for the implementation of 
United Nations (UN) Resolutions 242 and 338, which among other 
things called for the withdrawal of Israeli forces from land captured 
in the 1967 Six-Day War. Sadat’s visit stunned many Israelis as well 
as much of the world. 

Most Arab nations, however, were outraged that Sadat would 
choose to negotiate with the Israelis. Not only did this go against the 
prevailing Arab philosophy that viewed Israel as a threat and a tool 
of Western hegemony, but it also meant that Sadat was essentially 
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Anwar Sadat, Jimmy Carter, and Menachem Begin sign the Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty at the White House in Washington, D.C., on March 26, 1979. (Sa’ar 


Ya’acov/Israeli Government Press Office) 





recognizing the legitimacy of the State of Israel, something that no 
Arab state had been willing to do. Equally troubling to Arab states 
was that this peace overture was coming from Egypt, at the time 
the most powerful Arab state in the region and the birthplace of 
modern Arab nationalism under Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

When the Camp David Accords were signed, there was no clear 
consensus or binding agreement that a formal, comprehensive 
peace treaty would be signed. Indeed, between September 1978 and 
March 1979, both parties to the accords had considerable hesita- 
tions about signing a formal treaty. Sadat had come under intense 
pressure from other Arab leaders not to sign a peace agreement. He 
also encountered resistance within his own country. For his part, 
Begin was under enormous pressure not to allow the issue of Pales- 
tinian independence to enter into any formal discussions or accords 
with the Egyptians. Indeed, Begin’s refusal to do so nearly torpe- 
doed the peace settlement. 

Although Sadat lost the support of most Arab leaders (and Egypt 
was expelled from the Arab League after the treaty was signed), his 
government did gain the support of the United States, both diplo- 
matically and economically. In fact, the United States gave Egypt 
and Israel subsidies worth billion of dollars as a result of the rap- 
prochement. These subsidies continue to the present day. From the 
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Israeli perspective, the peace treaty was a coup because Egypt had 
now been separated from its Arab neighbors. Yet froma geopolitical 
perspective, the Israeli-Egyptian peace process led to the break- 
down of the united Arab front against Israel, creating a power vac- 
uum of sorts once Egypt fell out of that orbit. This allowed nations 
such as Iran and Iraq to fill in the gap, with disastrous conse- 
quences. Only months after the Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty was 
signed the Iran-Iraq War (1980-1988) broke out, which demon- 
strated Iraqi president Saddam Hussein’s ambitions to become the 
undisputed Arab leader of the Middle East. 

On the other hand, the Camp David process and the resultant 
peace treaty demonstrated that fruitful negotiations between 
Arabs and Israelis are indeed possible. Furthermore, it showed that 
progress toward peace can come only with meaningful dialogue, 
mutual cooperation, and strong leadership. Nevertheless, it would 
take another 15 years for a second Arab-Israeli peace treaty to come 
about, this time between the Jordanians and Israelis. Currently, 
only Egypt and Jordan have concluded such agreements. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Israel-Jordan Peace Treaty 
Event Date: October 26, 1994 


Comprehensive peace accord between Israel and Jordan signed 
on October 26, 1994, at the border settlement of Wadi Arabah. 
Officially titled the “Treaty of Peace between the State of Israel and 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan,” the agreement settled long- 
standing territorial conflicts and fully normalized diplomatic and 
economic relations between the two states. It was intended as part 
of the larger Arab-Israeli peace process that had begun in 1991 at 
the Madrid Conference and had continued in the Oslo Accords, 
agreed to and signed by the Israelis and Palestinians the previous 
summer. The treaty was only the second one of its kind signed 
between the Israelis and an Arab nation, the first one having been 
that negotiated with Egypt in 1979. 

Over the years, relations between Jordan and Israel had been 
complex and sometimes hostile. Be that as it may, Israel’s relations 
with Jordan were generally not as difficult as those with the other 
Arab states. Jordan’s King Hussein, while cleaving to anti-Israeli 
stances alongside his Arab neighbors because a large proportion of 
Jordan’s population was Palestinian, was also a pragmatist. Thus, 
his actions did not always match his anti-Zionist rhetoric. He was 
also reliably pro-Western in orientation, which surely tempered his 
anti-Israeli policies. Also, his relatively modest territorial demands 
and Jordan’s proximity to Israel worked as a moderating force in 
the Israeli-Jordanian relationship. 

This does not mean, however, that Jordanian-Israeli relations 
were not without serious tensions. Indeed, in the run-up to the 1967 
Six-Day War, Israeli leaders implored King Hussein not to join the 
Egyptian-led coalition arrayed against Israel. King Hussein ignored 
the forewarning, and Jordan suffered the consequences. By war’s 
end, the Israelis had seized control of East Jerusalem and the strate- 
gically and economically crucial West Bank, which had been an 
economic lifeline to the Kingdom of Jordan. The Israeli occupation 
of the West Bank would also significantly complicate future peace 
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negotiations with the Palestinians, who believe that the West Bank 
must be at the heart of any future Palestinian state. Indeed, the Jor- 
danians conferred their claim to the West Bank to the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization (PLO) in 1988. 

In 1970 as the Jordanians prepared to expel the PLO from their 
country in what came to be called Black September, Israel tacitly 
aided them in the struggle by dispatching fighter jets to menace 
Syrian forces that had begun to intervene in Jordan on the side of 
the PLO. 

In 1973, although King Hussein was caught off guard by the 
Egyptian and Syrian attack on Israel in the Yom Kippur War, he was 
soon under pressure from these two Arab states to join the conflict. 
He tried to keep out of the conflict but was nevertheless drawn in, 
ironically to stave off a crushing Syrian defeat. He did not commit 
his air force, realizing that this would bring a crushing Israeli retal- 
iation as in 1967, but on October 13 he sent the crack 40th Armored 
Brigade, equipped with British-made Centurion tanks, into Syria, 
ironically to save that nation from the threat posed by the Israeli 
invasion to Damascus and the survival of the Syrian Army. The 40th 
Brigade came into battle with the Israelis on October 16 and fought 
bravely, holding until the Syrians were told by their Soviet advisers 
to withdraw. 

In 1987 Israeli foreign minister Shimon Peres undertook a ten- 
tative attempt to arrive at a Jordanian-Israeli peace settlement. In 
secret deliberations, he and King Hussein agreed that the West 
Bank would be ceded back to Jordan in exchange for mutual peace 
and security guarantees. The deal was never consummated because 
internal Israeli politics prevented such a sweeping move. Be that as 
it may, the peace attempt did strengthen relations between the two 
nations, and a year later Jordan abandoned its claim to the West 
Bank and agreed to help settle the Palestinian-Israeli impasse with- 
out violence. 

It was really the 1993 Oslo Accords that set the stage for the 
Israel-Jordan Peace Treaty. In light of what appeared at the time to 
bea historic period in Arab-Israeli peacemaking, King Hussein was 
more receptive toa peace deal with Israel. U.S. president Bill Clinton 
and secretary of state Warren Christopher had also begun to nudge 
King Hussein toward a peace agreement, even promising to reduce 
or eliminate Jordan’s foreign aid debts to the United States. Perhaps 
what clinched the deal for the king was Egyptian president Hosni 
Mubarak’s support of an Israeli-Jordanian peace accord, although 
Syrian president Hafez al-Assad opposed the agreement. The diplo- 
macy worked, and King Hussein, ever the pragmatist, agreed to a 
nonbelligerency treaty with the Israelis. The Washington Declara- 
tion, signed in Washington, D.C., on July 25, 1994, ultimately led to 
the signing of the formal peace treaty on October 26, 1994. 

The provisions of the treaty included the establishment of the 
Jordan River as the boundary between the two nations, the full nor- 
malization of diplomatic and economic relations, cooperation in 
antiterrorism, respect for each other’s territory, a more equitable 
distribution of Jordan River water and other joint water supplies, and 
a joint effort at alleviating the Palestinian refugee problem. Soon 
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thereafter, the Israeli-Jordanian border became an open one, and 
Israelis and Jordanians embarked on tourist and business excur- 
sions in each other’s countries. Unfortunately, the Israeli-Jordanian 
peace settlement did not lead to a wider peace in the region. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Israeli Air Strike on Presumed Syrian 
Nuclear Facility 
Event Date: September 6, 2007 


On September 6, 2007, Israeli aircraft struck and destroyed an un- 
identified facility in Syria, believed by Israeli and U.S. intelligence 
sources to bea partially constructed nuclear reactor. Reportedly the 
attack was carried out by four Israeli F-16 aircraft dropping six 
1,000-pound precision-guided bombs. Apparently the facility was 
identified by satellite photography as closely resembling the Yong- 
byon nuclear facility in North Korea used to reprocess nuclear fuel 
into bomb-grade material. The attack was roundly condemned by 
both Syria and North Korea, which had been known to be providing 
assistance to the Syrian ballistics missile program. 

Unlike criticism by President Ronald Reagan’s administration 
of the Israeli strike on Iraq’s Osiraq nuclear reactor in 1981, there 
was no such negative reaction from President George W. Bush’s 
administration, strongly suggesting that Bush administration of- 
ficials were briefed by the government of Prime Minister Ehud 
Olmert ahead of time and gave tacit approval to the strike. Unlike 
the Osiraq facility, which was believed to be close to operational sta- 
tus, the Syrian facility was apparently only in the early stages of 
development and was presumed to be years away from being able 
to produce weapons-grade plutonium. Although Syria is a signa- 
tory of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, this does not bind it 
to report a nuclear reactor in the early stages of construction as long 
as its purpose is the generation of electricity. In his only comment 
on the strike, Syrian president Bashar al-Assad acknowledged that 
Israeli aircraft had struck a military building, which was not in use. 

Some analysts interpreted the strike as a clear warning by Israel 
and, for that matter, by the United States to Iran not to proceed with 
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its own nuclear ambitions. Although Israel is itself widely believed 
to possess a stockpile of nuclear weapons, it has long said that it will 
not permit hostile powers on its borders to have nuclear weapons 
or even develop them. Given the small size of Israel, one atomic 
bomb could for all practical purposes wipe out the Jewish state. 
Interestingly, no other Arab government apart from Syria criticized 
the Israeli raid, suggesting that there was general opposition among 
Middle East governments to a nuclear-armed Syria. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Israeli Air Strikes Beginning the 
Six-Day War 
Event Date: June 5, 1967 


The Six-Day War began on the morning of June 5, 1967, and was, 
for all intents and purposes, over by noon on the first day, the result 
of the preemptive attack by the Israeli Air Force (IAF). This aerial 
offensive remains one of the most stunning successes in modern 
warfare. Ina mere three hours, the Israelis achieved air supremacy 
by destroying much of the Egyptian Air Force on the ground. 
Attacks against Egypt were followed by sorties against targets in 
Syria, Jordan, and western Iraq, thus ensuring that Israeli ground 
operations could go forward unimpeded. 

The Israel Defense Forces (IDF) was heavily outnumbered in 
terms of men and equipment. Figures vary widely, but one estimate 
is as follows: manpower (mobilized strength of 230,000 for Israel 
versus 409,000 for Egypt, Syria, Jordan, and Iraq), tanks (1,100 ver- 
sus 2,437), artillery (260 versus 649), naval vessels (22 versus 90), 
and aircraft, all types (354 versus 969). 

Minister of Defense Moshe Dayan, chief of staff of the IDF Lieu- 
tenant General Yitzhak Rabin, and Premier Levi Eshkol determined 
that war was inevitable and decided that Israel should launch a 
preemptive attack. Defense against an Arab air attack would be 
difficult because Israel was too small for early warning systems to 
provide sufficient time for Israeli fighters to scramble. Tel Aviv was 
25 minutes’ flying time from Cairo but only 4.5 minutes from the 
nearest Egyptian air base at El Arish. For whatever reason, Egyptian 
leader Gamal Abdel Nasser did not believe that the Israelis would 
strike first, despite his own announced eagerness for battle. 

The Israeli air attack relied on accurate, timely, and precise intel- 
ligence information. The plan called for a first strike against Egypt, 
the most formidable of Israel’s opponents. IDF fighters would take 
off from airfields all over Israel, fly under radio silence and at low 
altitude west over the Mediterranean to avoid radar, and then turn 
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Israeli soldiers examine the wreckage of an Egyptian MiG-15 aircraft near El Arish Airport in Egypt during the Six-Day War, June 9, 1967. (Hulton- 


Deutsch Collection/Corbis) 





south to strike Egyptian airfields as simultaneously as possible. 
Rather than attacking at dawn, the IAF strikes were timed to coin- 
cide with the return of Egyptian pilots to base from their morning 
patrols, when most Egyptian pilots would be having breakfast. 

One of the best-trained air forces in the world, the IAF was well 
prepared for its mission. Air crews had been thoroughly briefed 
as to objectives and procedures. Ground crews were also highly 
trained and able to reduce turnaround time between missions to 
a minimum. The operation was quite daring in that it would em- 
ploy almost all Israeli fighter and fighter-bomber aircraft, leaving 
only a dozen fighters behind to fly combat air patrols in defense of 
Israel. 

The IAF achieved complete tactical surprise. It went into action 
at 7:45 a.m. (8:45 a.m. Cairo time). One unexpected development 
was that Field Marshal Abdel Hakim Amer, the United Arab Repub- 
lic (UAR) commander in chief, and his deputy, General Mamud 
Sidqi, were in the air flying from Cairo to inspect units in the Sinai 
when the attacks occurred. Unable to land in the Sinai, they re- 
turned to Cairo. Thus, for 90 minutes two key UAR commanders 
were out of touch with their units and unable to give orders. 

The first wave struck 10 Egyptian airfields, hitting all of them 
within 15 minutes of the scheduled time. On the final approach to 
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the targets, Israeli aircraft climbed to make themselves suddenly 
visible on radar in order to induce Egyptian pilots to attempt to 
scramble in the hopes of catching the pilots in their aircraft on the 
ground. Only four Egyptian aircraft, all trainers, were in the air at 
the time of the first strikes, and all were shot down. Subsequent 
waves of Israeli attacking aircraft, about 40 per flight, arrived at 10- 
minute intervals. These met increased Egyptian opposition, mostly 
antiaircraft fire. Only 8 Egyptian MiGs managed to take off during 
the strikes, and all were shot down. 

Inall, the LAF struck 17 major Egyptian airfields with some 500 
sorties in just under three hours, destroying half of the Egyptian Air 
Force’s strength. Most of the Egyptian aircraft were destroyed by 
accurate Israeli cannon fire, but the Israelis also dropped 250-, 
500-, and 1,000-pound bombs. Special bombs with 365-pound 
warheads, developed to crack the concrete runways, were dropped 
on Egyptian airfields west of the Suez Canal, but none of these were 
employed against the Sinai airfields, which the Israelis planned for 
subsequent use by their own aircraft. During the war, Egypt lost a 
total of 286 aircraft: 30 Tupolev Tu-16 heavy bombers, 27 Ilyushin 
medium bombers, 12 Sukhoi Su-7 fighter-bombers, 90 MiG-21 
fighters, 20 MiG-19 fighters, 75 MiG-17/15 fighters, and 32 trans- 
port planes and helicopters. 
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Later that same day, June 5, Israeli aircraft struck Syria and Jor- 
dan. Israeli leaders urged King Hussein of Jordan to stay out of the 
war. He desired to do so but was under heavy pressure to act and 
hoped to satisfy his allies with minimum military action short of 
all-out war. Jordanian 155-mm Long Tom guns went into action 
against Tel Aviv, and Jordanian aircraft attempted to strafe a small 
airfield near Kfar Sirkin. The Israeli government then declared 
war on Jordan. Following an Iraqi air strike on Israel, IAF aircraft 
also struck Iraqi air units based in the Mosul area. In all during the 
war, the Arabs lost 390 aircraft of their prewar strength of 969 air- 
craft ofall types (Egypt, 286 of 580; Jordan, 28 of 56; Syria, 54 of 172; 
Iraq, 21 of 149; and Lebanon, | of 12). Israeli losses numbered 32 
aircraft shot down of 354 before the war, only two of these to aerial 
combat. 

With its opposing air forces largely neutralized, the IAF could 
turn to close air support and other missions in support of Israeli 
mechanized ground forces, which had begun operations in the Sinai 
simultaneous with the initial air attacks. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Israeli Security Fence 
A combined barrier wall and fortified fence separating Israel from 
the Palestinian-controlled West Bank. When completed, the barrier 
(also known as the separation fence or the segregation wall) will be 
approximately 415 miles in length as it meanders a rather circuitous 
route in and around the West Bank. The Israelis insist that the con- 
struction of the security fence was an absolute necessity given the 
number of terrorist attacks unleashed on Israel by militant Pales- 
tinians, particularly after the beginning of the Second (al-Aqsa) 
Intifada, which began in September 2001 and ended in 2004. The 
barrier is meant to foil would-be car and truck bombers as well as 
individual suicide bombers. 

As early as 1992, Israeli politicians had begun to talk about pur- 
suing a separation policy with the Palestinians. That is, they sought 
to separate Israelis from Palestinians by way of imposing physical 
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barriers between the two populations. Indeed, in 1994 Israeli prime 
minister Yitzhak Rabin approved the erection of a barrier separat- 
ing Israel from the Gaza Strip after militants had unleashed a num- 
ber of violent attacks against Israel from that area. 

In 2000 even prior to his failed summit with Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) chairman Yasser Arafat, Israeli prime minister 
Ehud Barak spoke of building a more comprehensive barrier 
between Israelis and Palestinians. Barriers erected along the border 
between South Korea and North Korea and along parts of India’s bor- 
der with Pakistan have been widely recognized as effective means of 
preventing unwanted infiltration. 

It was not until mid-2001, however, after the start of the Second 
Intifada and after the bombing ofa Tel Aviv discotheque that killed 
21 people that the Israeli public began clamoring for the erection 
of a security fence along the West Bank. In July 2001 the Israeli 
Defense Cabinet approved the building of the fence. The first phase 
of the barrier began in late 2002, under the government of Ariel 
Sharon, and was completed in late July 2003. When the fence is 
finally completed, the cost of construction alone will have topped 
$2 billion, and an estimated 400,000 Palestinians could be sepa- 
rated from the remaining Palestinian population on the West Bank. 

The security fence along the border of the West Bankis nota wall 
per se, at least not along much of the route. Some 90 percent of it 
willbe a high-tech fence, outfitted with surveillance cameras at reg- 
ular intervals. For much of its length, a (usually) gravel road will 
run parallel to the fence for the purposes of patrol, interdiction, and 
maintenance. In some spots where infiltration has been especially 
troublesome, the fence will be augmented by trenches and even 
armored vehicles. Underground sensors, land mines, and unmanned 
aerial vehicles will also help secure the chain-link-type fence. On 
average, the barrier is roughly 160 feet wide. The Israelis claim that 
the fence portion of the barrier will comprise roughly 90 percent of 
the security fence. The remaining 10 percent will be high concrete 
walls—some as high as 30 feet—built around areas that have been 
hotbeds of past terrorist activities. 

The initial route proposed for the barrier was projected to be at 
least three-and-a-half times longer than Israel’s internationally 
recognized border with the West Bank and would annex large areas 
of Palestinian farmland, scores of Palestinian villages, and sections 
of several Palestinian urban areas. For example, the wall cuts right 
through the middle of the Palestinian towns of Abu Dis and al- 
Izariyyah (Bethany), just east of Jerusalem. This separates thou- 
sands of residents from their relatives, jobs, schools, churches, 
mosques, and health care facilities. 

Critics of this strategy raised concerns that depending on the 
final route chosen for the incomplete sections, the wall would reduce 
Palestinian areas of the West Bank by as much as one-third. These 
remaining Palestinian areas would be subdivided into a series of 
noncontiguous cantons, each of which would be surrounded by the 
barrier and by land that would be unilaterally annexed by Israel. For 
example, by 2004 the Palestinian city of Qalqilya was surrounded 
on all sides by the security fence, making it impossible for anyone 
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A section of the Israeli-built security fence near Baka al-Garbiya, March 2, 2004. (Moshe Milner/Israeli Government Press Office) 





to come into or go out of the city without permission from Israeli 
occupation authorities. 

While the Israeli government claims that the security fence is 
the only reasonable way to protect its citizens from terrorist attacks, 
others—including some Israelis and most Palestinians, who de- 
plored the fence—argue that there are ulterior motives for the 
barrier. The wall’s detractors claim that Israel is illegally annexing 
Palestinian territory by gerrymandering the course of the fence. 
They also claim that Israel is able to force Palestinians to sell their 
land near the fence in the name of defense and national security. The 
barrier, of course, also makes it more burdensome for Palestinians 
to access jobs and resources on the other side of the wall, translating 
into economic dislocation. And in addition to preventing terrorist 
attacks, Israeli security personnel can and do use the fence as a way 
to screen all those who enter Israel from the West Bank. In this way, 
they can keep out anyone they consider undesirable. 

The security wall has created unintended consequences, how- 
ever. In Jerusalem, for example, Palestinians who had been living 
beyond where the barrier was erected have been compelled to move 
back into the city. The result has been serious housing shortages 
as well as higher rents and real estate values. And recently, Pales- 
tinians have begun to move into traditionally Jewish parts of the city 
to find housing. For Palestinian subsistence farmers, the security 
fence has proven to be a heavy burden. Because the barrier’s route 
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includes some of the most fertile land in the region, farming there 
has always been a mainstay. But the presence of the barrier has 
made it difficult for farmers to reach their fields and bring their pro- 
duce to market. The results of this have been devastating to a group 
that was already economically disadvantaged. 

Not surprisingly, the Israeli decision to build this mammoth 
barrier—many times longer than the infamous Berlin Wall of the 
Cold War—has been highly controversial. The Palestinians, who 
refer to the barrier as the “racist segregation law,” argue that Israel 
is doing nothing more than creating an apartheid-like system in 
Palestine that separates people based on ethnicity and religion. 
Palestinians have repeatedly challenged the construction of the wall 
and its proposed path, and on two separate occasions the Israeli 
Supreme Court has forced the government to change the path of the 
project to better protect Palestinian rights. 

Both the United Nations (UN) and the International Court of 
Justice (ICJ) have issued nonbinding resolutions calling for the dis- 
mantlement of the barrier wall. The IC] has deemed the wall to be 
a violation of international law. The George W. Bush administra- 
tion waffled on the building of the wall, but all in all Israel has 
enjoyed U.S. government approval. Indeed, it publicly rejected the 
IC)’s judgment on the wall’s construction. In 2004 the International 
Committee of the Red Cross claimed that the security fence posed 
“serious humanitarian and legal problems.” The World Council of 
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A Palestinian climbs over the security fence separating the village of Abu Dis from East Jerusalem, January 25, 2004. (Moshe Milner/Israeli Government 


Press Office) 





Churches, meanwhile, deemed the barrier a violation of basic 
human rights. 

Despite the difficulties, border disputes, and negative interna- 
tional reaction that the security fence has engendered, many Israelis 
insist that the barrier is the only way to prevent attacks on Israeli 
civilians without resorting to a permanent wartime situation in 
which both Israeli and Palestinian civilians would be targeted. The 
Israelis continue to cite impressive statistics showing that the secu- 
rity fence has had the desired effect. Indeed, since construction 
commenced the number of terrorist attacks on Israeli citizens is 
down by more than 90 percent. The number of Israelis killed in such 
attacks has declined by better than 70 percent, while the number of 
those wounded has dropped by more than 85 percent. 

Not all Israelis agree with the decision to erect the fence, how- 
ever. Some have argued that constructing the barrier inside occu- 
pied territory actually increases the risks to Israeli security. Such 
critics include a number of prominent military and security officers 
who formed groups such as the Council for Peace and Security, 
which challenged the barrier’s route. Avraham Shalom, former 
head of Israel’s security service Shin Bet, has said that the wall “cre- 
ates hatred, ... expropriates land, and annexes hundreds of thou- 
sands of Palestinians to the state of Israel. The result is that the fence 
achieves the exact opposite of what was intended.” 

Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. AND STEPHEN ZUNES 
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Israeli War of Independence, 
Israeli-Egyptian Front 

Start Date: May 14, 1948 

End Date: January 7, 1949 


On May 14, 1948, Israel declared its independence, basing its bound- 
aries on the 1947 United Nations (UN) partition plan for the former 
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Aerial view of a Jewish outpost near the Egyptian border, January 1948. Note the trenches, gun emplacements, and barbed wire perimeter. (Time & Life 


Pictures/Getty Images) 





British Mandate for Palestine. None of the Arab nations in the 
region recognized Israel’s right to statehood, and all had rejected 
the UN plan. That same day, Egyptian forces along with armies from 
Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq launched an invasion against the 
new Jewish state. The Egyptian-Israeli phase of the war lasted eight 
months. Ultimately, the defeat of the Egyptian Army in southern 
Israel marked a crucial turning point in the war, which the Arabs 
would refer to as the Nakba, or the Catastrophe. 

Contrary to popular perceptions, the newly created Israel Defense 
Forces (IDF) of 1948 had an advantage in numbers compared to 
the combined attacking Arab armies. The Israelis mobilized about 
30,000 troops, while the Arabs committed approximately 23,500 
troops in the opening stages of the war. While the Israelis had suf- 
ficient light weapons, they lacked heavy artillery, tanks, and air- 
craft. However, the Israelis benefitted from high morale, a unified 
command, a central position on interior lines, and a network of 
fortified settlements, the kibbutzim. 

Estimates vary, but the Egyptians initially committed about 
10,000 troops to the invasion of Israel. They deployed a battalion of 
British-built Mark VI and Matilda tanks, sixteen 25-pounder guns, 
eight 6-pounder guns, and a machine-gun battalion. The Egyptian 
Air Force, which suffered from poorly trained pilots and other per- 
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sonnel as well as substandard maintenance, consisted of 30 Super- 
marine Spitfires, 4 Hawker Hurricanes, and a small number of 
transport aircraft converted into bombers. None of the invading 
Arab armies had made any effort to coordinate their moves, and all 
were overconfident, expecting a rapid Israeli collapse. 

Major General Ahmad Ali al-Mwawi had overall field command 
of Egyptian forces. The Egyptians planned two separate advances. 
One column would proceed along the Mediterranean coast with 
the objective of capturing Tel Aviv. A second and smaller column, 
located farther inland and composed of a number of irregular vol- 
unteers, would move through Beersheba and Hebron before cap- 
turing Jerusalem. 

The Egyptian column advancing along the coast had consider- 
able difficulty dealing with several Israeli kibbutzim, but by May 29 
the Egyptians had reached the town of Ashdod, about 19 miles south 
of Tel Aviv. Here the Egyptians were held up bya determined Israeli 
defense. The Egyptian column advancing in the interior made rapid 
progress but was stalled on May 21 by the Israelis at the village of 
Ramat Rachel, just south of Jerusalem. The two Egyptian columns 
then cleared a corridor along the road from Ashgelon near the coast 
to Hebron in the interior, establishing lateral communications. 
Nevertheless, the Israelis still controlled about 24 kibbutzim in the 
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northern Negev Desert. Although technically surrounded by the 
Egyptians, the Israelis had little difficulty infiltrating across Egypt- 
ian lines and harassing Egyptian communications. The UN then 
negotiated a cease-fire, which took effect on June 11. 

The Egyptians used the truce period to augment their troop 
strength to a total of 18,000 men. But the stubborn Israeli defenses 
had persuaded the Egyptians to abandon any hope of future advance. 
Instead, their troops now hunkered down into strung-out static 
defensive positions with vulnerable communications. The Egyp- 
tians had effectively surrendered the initiative to the Israelis, who 
were rapidly expanding their army and overcoming the early defi- 
ciencies in artillery, armor, and aircraft. Aware of Israeli prepara- 
tions, al-Mwawi launched preemptive attacks on Israeli positions 
on July 8, just before the cease-fire expired. The Egyptian attacks 
were beaten off, but Israeli counterattacks proved equally inconclu- 
sive. A second UN cease-fire went into effect on July 18. 

Further reinforcements brought Egyptian numbers up to more 
than 20,000 men, supported by a total of 135 armored vehicles 
of all types. Yet al-Mwawi knew that his forces were badly over- 
extended and vulnerable. He subsequently asked permission from 
Cairo to pull back and consolidate, but his request was denied. 

The Israeli counteroffensive, code-named Operation yoav, began 
on October 15, 1948. By this time, the Israelis had won aerial parity. 
An Israeli offensive from the Negev pocket moving toward the 
Mediterranean came very close to cutting off a large portion of the 
Egyptian Army north of Gaza. Desperate Egyptian resistance anda 
skillful retreat ensured an Egyptian escape, but all the territory held 
by the Egyptians north of Gaza was lost to the Israelis. The Israelis 
then cut the Ashqelon-Hebron corridor, although not without con- 
siderable difficulty. The Israelis reestablished links with the Negev 
settlements and isolated the two prongs of the Egyptian force from 
each other. Further Israeli attacks isolated a pocket of 4,000-5,000 
Egyptians at the Negev town of Fallujah. The Fallujah pocket suc- 
ceeded in holding off Israeli attacks until the end of the war. In the 
meantime, Jordanian forces operating nearby stood aside and did 
nothing to help their Egyptian allies. The Israeli capture of Beer- 
sheba on October 21 prompted the dismissal of al-Mwawi, who 
became a scapegoat for the Egyptian defeat. Major General Sadiq 
replaced him. 

The final stage of fighting on the Israeli-Egyptian front came 
with Israel’s Operation HorEV, launched on December 22, 1948. A 
diversionary Israeli attack on Gaza masked the main Israeli attack, 
which was aimed at the last remaining Egyptian positions in the 
southern Negev. Here the Egyptian positions formed a salient with 
the base at al-Aujah, near the Egyptian border, and the tip at Asluj, 
south of Beersheba. Employing rapid maneuver and mobile forces, 
the Israelis defeated the Egyptians in the southern Negev and forced 
them to withdraw. The Israelis then swept onto the Sinai itself, ap- 
proaching the outskirts of the Egyptian town of El Arish. Although 
the Israelis quickly determined that they did not have the strength 
to capture the town, their advance threatened to encircle Egyptian 
troops positioned in Gaza. 
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The Israeli advance into the Sinai brought Israel into a con- 
frontation with Britain, which still had a treaty of alliance with 
Egypt. Now under British pressure, the Israelis began to withdraw 
from the Sinai, but not before Israeli aircraft shot down five unarmed 
British reconnaissance aircraft on January 7, 1949. 

Egypt and Israel agreed to a cease-fire on January 7, 1949, and 
an armistice was signed in Rhodes on February 24. The Israelis had 
defeated the Egyptian invasion force and driven it from all the 
territory that it had occupied in Israel during the early phase of the 
war. The Egyptian government admitted to losses of 1,400 dead 
and 3,731 seriously wounded in the fighting. 
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Israeli War of Independence, 
Israeli-Iraqi Front 

Start Date: May 14, 1948 

End Date: October 15, 1949 


When the independent State of Israel was declared on May 14, 1948, 
the new nation was immediately attacked by five Arab nations fight- 
ing as a loose coalition, supplemented by Palestinian militia forces 
and volunteers from other Muslim nations. Iraq, which became 
independent of British colonial rule in 1946, was then ruled by King 
Faisal II, half brother of King Abdullah of Transjordan. Both states 
belonged to the Arab League, a confederation of seven nations that 
coordinated external military and foreign relations policies. 

Iraq was the only official Arab belligerent that did not share a 
border with Israel. As such, while Iraqi logistics required the move- 
ment of troops and supplies through Jordanian territory, at no time 
did Iraq face a threat to its own sovereign territory. The Arab allies 
held the advantage in airpower, artillery, and armored vehicles at 
the beginning of the war. The Israel Defense Forces (IDF) possessed 
virtually no heavy weaponry and no warplanes. Iraq had the sec- 
ond-largest military of the Arab forces in 1948, outgunned only by 
Egypt. At the beginning of the conflict, the Iraqi Army numbered 
more than 20,000 troops, and the Iraqi Air Force counted approx- 
imately 100 combat aircraft. The first Iraqi deployment against 
Israel included four infantry brigades and one armored battalion, 
totaling 5,000 combat personnel. By the end of the war, the number 
of Iraqi forces deployed against Israel had tripled in size, eventually 
including more than 15,000 troops. 
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With the impending end of the British Mandate for Palestine, 
King Faisal sent Iraqi troops into Jordan in April 1948. General Nur 
al-Din Mahmud commanded the Iraqi expeditionary force. On the 
first day of the war, the Iraqi forces constructed a pontoon bridge 
across the Jordan River. They operated between the sectors con- 
trolled by the Syrians on the northern front and the Jordanians on 
the central front. Early Iraqi advances met with some success, and 
one assault captured and held the Naharayim Power Station, while 
another moved into Judea and Samaria on the West Bank of the 
Jordan River. The Iraqi attacks were soon blunted by stiff Israeli 
resistance. 

Iraqi forces then adopted a defensive posture in the vicinity of 
the Arabic settlement of Jenin. To relieve the pressure on the central 
front near Jerusalem, the IDF launched an attack against Jenin, 
directly into the heart of Iraqi defenses. The Iraqi positions held, 
albeit at a high cost, and drove the IDF troops completely out of the 
region. It was one of the heaviest defeats sustained by the IDF dur- 
ing the war but sufficiently damaged the Iraqi units involved to 
ensure that Iraq’s military remained in defensive positions for the 
remainder of the war. 

The Iraqi Air Force played a relatively minor role in the Israeli 
War of Independence. Its operations were poorly coordinated with 
the Iraqi Army, despite the fact that it was designed primarily to 
provide tactical air support. Iraqi warplanes periodically attacked 
Jewish settlements and IDF positions but did not play a decisive role 
in the conflict. 

By early June 1948, Iraqi and Israeli forces were essentially in a 
stalemate. Although the Iraqi presence in Israel grew steadily, it 
served primarily to tie down IDF troops and prevent their transfer 
to other sectors of the conflict. It did not represent a major threat 
by the time of the first United Nations (UN) truce, which went into 
effect on June 11, 1948. The trucelasted until July 8, 1948, when Egypt- 
ian forces resumed fighting on the southern front. In July the IDF 
counterattacked in the northern and central sectors of the war, push- 
ing Lebanese and Syrian troops completely out of Israel’s declared 
borders and making smaller gains against Jordanian and Iraqi troops. 

During the first truce, UN mediator Folke Bernadotte presented 
a plan to partition Palestine into two states, one Jewish and one 
Muslim. Both sides rejected the proposal out of hand, and each 
attempted to break the terms of the cease-fire by obtaining new 
munitions. In this objective Iraq failed almost completely, while 
Israel successfully purchased weapons from Czechoslovakia and 
resupplied the depleted IDF. 

In the second phase of the fighting (July 8-18, 1948), the IDF 
concentrated most of its efforts on the Tel Aviv—Jerusalem corri- 
dor. As such, combat between Iraqi and Israeli forces consisted 
primarily of minor raids and reprisals without sustained offensive 
efforts by either belligerent. Iraq remained on the tactical defensive, 
and Iraqi commanders were content to cede the initiative to their 
Israeli counterparts. 

During the second UN-mediated truce (July 18-October 15, 
1948), Bernadotte proposed another plan to partition Palestine that 
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was again rejected by Iraq and Israel as well as all of the other bel- 
ligerents. After the cease-fire ended, Israel resumed the offensive in 
a final push to rid the nation of the invading Arab armies. The IDF 
attacked each enemy in turn, driving them from Israeli soil. 

In 1949 Israel signed separate cease-fire agreements with Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, and Transjordan. Iraq and Israel did not conclude 
a formal armistice, but the lack of a common border prevented 
either side from continuing hostilities. Iraqi-Israeli enmity remained, 
although Iraq also had increasingly strained relations with Jordan. 
During the 1956 Suez Crisis, Iraqi troops occupied part of Jordan 
but did not engage Israeli forces. In the Six-Day War (1967), Iraq 
sent planes and troops to Jordan but did not enter the conflict. Not 
until the 1973 Yom Kippur War did Iraq and Israel openly resume 
their conflict from 1948. 
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Israeli War of Independence, 
Israeli-Jordanian Front 

Start Date: May 14, 1948 

End Date: April 3, 1949 


The Arab Legion of Jordan was the most professional and capable of 
the Arab armies participating in the 1948-1949 Israeli War of Inde- 
pendence and the Arab military force most feared by the Israelis. 
The Jordanian Arab Legion overran the West Bank and East Jeru- 
salem early in the war, then held on to the greater part of those gains 
against Israeli counterattacks. 

The Arab Legion had been created in the early 1920s to assist 
the British in maintaining control of their Middle Eastern hold- 
ings. Modeled on the British Army, the legion was comparatively 
small in size but highly mobile. The rank and file consisted of long- 
service volunteers who received extensive training in individual 
skills such as marksmanship. By 1948 the legion numbered about 
8,000 troops along with 120 armored cars—of which 70 carried 
6-pounder guns—and a highly skilled artillery element. The officer 
corps of the legion was still dominated by several dozen British offi- 
cers, either seconded from the British Army or working under con- 
tract directly with the legion itself. A British officer, Lieutenant 
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General John Bagot Glubb, known as Glubb Pasha, commanded the 
legion. 

In 1948, however, Jordan had neither tanks nor aircraft to sup- 
port the Arab Legion and no trained reserve for casualty replace- 
ment. The Jordanians were also plagued by ammunition shortages 
throughout the war. As one of the poorest Middle Eastern states, 
Jordan did not have the infrastructure necessary to sustain a long 
conflict. 

Unlike other Arab states, the Jordanians apparently did not 
want to destroy Israel in 1948. Instead, Jordan’s King Abdullah 
wanted to seize the areas of Palestine that had been allotted to Pales- 
tinian Arabs under the United Nations (UN) partition plan of 1947. 
Abdullah also wanted to take as much of the city of Jerusalem as 
possible. 

The Israelis could muster 30,000 highly motivated troops for the 
defense of their new state in 1948, but the training and equipment 
of those troops varied greatly. This number doubled within a few 
months, with almost all the new troops having little or no military 
training. The Israelis also lacked heavy equipment and had to split 
their forces to fight the Egyptians in the south, the Jordanians in the 
east, plus Syrians, Lebanese, and later the Iraqis in the north and 
northeast. 

Small units of the Arab Legion had already been operating on 
the West Bank, around Jerusalem, in cooperation with the British 
during the last phase of the UN Palestine mandate. When the 
Israelis proclaimed independence on May 14, 1948, the bulk of the 
legion crossed into the West Bank from Jordan the same day, while 
the Egyptians and Syrians attacked simultaneously. 

Glubb organized the Arab Legion into two brigades for the inva- 
sion. The first occupied the hills of Samaria from Jenin to Ramallah, 
meeting minimal resistance. On May 20 units from this brigade 
captured the Latrun police fort, an imposing position on a hill that 
dominated the road from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. Glubb’s second 
brigade was deployed around Jerusalem, and on May 17 Abdullah 
ordered the legion to attack the city. Latrun and Jerusalem subse- 
quently formed the focal points of the fighting on the Israeli-Jor- 
danian front during 1948. 

Glubb feared that fighting in Jerusalem would result in heavy 
casualties for the Arab Legion, which had been trained to fight in 
the open. His fears proved correct, and the Jordanian attack into 
the heart of Jerusalem was stopped by the outnumbered and out- 
gunned Israelis at the Notre Dame de France monastery in the 
northeast corner of the Old City. Jordanian attacks to the north 
and south of Jerusalem aimed at pinching off the city were likewise 
halted by determined Israeli defenders. The Jordanians had more 
success taking the isolated Jewish quarter of Jerusalem, which capit- 
ulated on May 28. 

The fighting at Latrun proved particularly vicious, as Jordanian 
possession of the fort threatened to cut the tenuous Israeli corridor 
connecting Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. Israeli attacks on Latrun during 
May 24-25 were thrown back with heavy losses. A second Israeli 
offensive on May 30 was also defeated, and the Israelis were forced 
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to builda road farther south circumventing Latrun. A UN cease-fire 
then went into effect on June 11, 1948. 

Both sides used the 10 days of the truce period to prepare for the 
next round of fighting. The Israelis were able to make up for their 
initial deficiencies in equipment, and their superiority in numbers 
alarmed Glubb. Some Arab Legion companies had suffered very 
heavy losses, and Glubb had difficulty finding replacements. The 
legion was also hard hit by the decision of the British government 
to recall all British officers, although those under direct contract to 
the legion, including Glubb, remained. But the sudden withdrawal 
of senior British officers, including both brigade commanders and 
three out of four battalion commanders, meant that Glubb had to 
scramble to rebuild his chain of command. The legion was bol- 
stered, on the other hand, by the arrival of an Iraqi expeditionary 
force that took up positions in northern Samaria, allowing Glubb to 
concentrate at Latrun. 

The UN cease-fire expired on July 9. The Israelis launched furi- 
ous attacks in Jerusalem that failed to make major inroads other 
than the capture of Mount Herzl. The heaviest fighting was around 
Latrun. As part of his efforts to consolidate his defenses, Glubb had 
pulled back advance Arab Legion forces from the villages of Lod and 
Ramla, which were located only 10 miles from Tel Aviv. The defense 
of these villages was turned over to indigenous Palestinian militias, 
which succumbed to Israeli brigade-scale attacks during July 9-13. 

The Israelis then launched attacks against the shoulders of the 
Latrun position during July 14-17, by which time they had come 
within two miles of surrounding the fort. A final Israeli attack on 
July 18 had more success against the exhausted Arab Legion, and had 
the fighting continued, the Israelis might have been able to starve 
the Latrun garrison into submission. However, a second UN cease- 
fire went into effect on the evening of July 18. 

This second cease-fire marked the end of Jordanian participa- 
tion in the 1948-1949 war. Abdullah knew that he could make no 
further gains and did not want to jeopardize what he had won. The 
Israeli-Jordanian front remained relatively quiet thereafter. Abdul- 
lah made sure that Jordan would have political control of northern 
Samaria and Judea when the war ended, and Iraqi and Egyptian 
troops withdrew from those areas, respectively. Abdullah signed a 
cease-fire with Israel on December 1, 1948, and annexed the West 
Bank to Jordan in 1950. Jordanian casualties in the war probably 
numbered several hundred dead. 
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Israeli War of Independence, 
Israeli-Lebanese Front 

Start Date: May 14, 1948 

End Date: March 23, 1949 


On May 14, 1948, Jewish leaders in the former British Mandate for 
Palestine proclaimed the independence of the State of Israel. This 
act was immediately followed by the invasion of the new nation by 
the five Arab nations of Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, and Transjor- 
dan. The Arab armies heavily outnumbered their Israeli opponents 
and had a technological superiority, particularly in heavy weapons, 
for the duration of the war. However, the Arab military effort was 
poorly coordinated, and the Arabs never successfully unified their 
command structure, nominally headed by King Abdullah I of Trans- 
jordan. In comparison, the Israeli military, organized under the 
auspices of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) on May 26, continually 
expanded its manpower base and used the advantages of interior 
lines and a clear chain of command. 

Lebanon was the least populous nation among Israel’s foes. 
When the war started, Lebanon’s army numbered only some 3,500 
men. The small Mediterranean nation committed to the conflict only 
a token force of 1,000 soldiers and virtually no heavy equipment. 
Their area of operations, the northern front, was primarily con- 
trolled by the Syrian Army, which could field more than 10,000 
troops buttressed by a light armored battalion and 50 aircraft. 

On the northern front the assault developed poorly. Moderate 
early Arab advances were quickly halted by Israeli militia forces. 
By June 1948 Lebanese forces, while occupying Israeli territory, 
had adopted a defensive posture. The IDF was content to accept a 
stalemate in the north while concentrating its primary efforts in 
the southern and central regions. The Lebanese Army directly sup- 
ported the Arab Liberation Army (ALA), a multinational unit of vol- 
unteers that included a significant number of Lebanese recruits. 
None of the other Arab belligerents sought close cooperation with 
the ALA, although Syria and Iraq periodically donated equipment 
to it. 

The United Nations (UN) brokered a truce between Israel and 
the Arab belligerents that went into effect on June 11, 1948. Accord- 
ing to its terms, no belligerents were allowed to import munitions 
during the cease-fire, but all of the warring nations attempted this 
to varying degrees. Lebanon proved incapable of obtaining much- 
needed replacement weapons and ammunition and had virtually 
no domestic arms manufacturing capability. In comparison, Israel 
successfully smuggled in large quantities of weapons, particularly 
from Czechoslovakia, and quickly distributed the vehicles and 
armaments throughout the IDF on all fronts of the war. 

When fighting resumed on July 8, the IDF seized the initiative 
in the war and embarked ona massive offensive. During the 10 days 
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of fighting before another UN-mediated cease-fire, Israel made major 
gains, pushing Arab forces back onall fronts. On the Lebanese front, 
the ALA retreated from defensive positions in Galilee to an enclave 
in the northern theater where it could enjoy the direct tactical sup- 
port of the Lebanese. Although this augmented the number of Arab 
troops in the region, it did little to arrest IDF advances. Only the 
renewed truce prevented the destruction of the ALA and the com- 
plete expulsion of Lebanese troops. 

The second truce lasted until October 15, when fighting resumed 
between Israel and Egypt. The conflict soon spread to the other sec- 
tors of the war, and the IDF sought to push each Arab army out of 
Israel in succession. On the Israeli-Lebanese front, the major Israeli 
offensive was Operation HIRAM during October 29-31. It completely 
destroyed the ALA and drove the small Lebanese army from the 
war. IDF troops crossed the border into Lebanon and occupied the 
southern portion of that nation until the end of the war. 

On March 23, 1949, Israel and Lebanon concluded an armistice 
that included the return of Lebanese territory and the withdrawal 
of IDF units. 
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Israeli War of Independence, 
Israeli-Syrian Front 

Start Date: May 14, 1948 

End Date: July 20, 1949 


On May 14, 1948, when Israel proclaimed its independence, the 
new state was immediately attacked by armies from Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Syria, and Transjordan under the nominal command of 
Transjordan’s King Abdullah I. Although unified in their intent to 
destroy Israel, the Arab states each pursued their individual objec- 
tives, and cooperation among the belligerent Arab states was virtu- 
ally nonexistent. For its part, Syria had some territorial ambitions 
in Palestine and intended to establish itself as a major player in the 
region. The Syrian military commitment to the war, however, was 
much smaller than that of Egypt, Iraq, and Transjordan. Between 
3,000 and 5,000 Syrian troops fought in the conflict. 
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Syria began the war with barely 12,000 soldiers, armed mostly 
with obsolete equipment. During the initial invasion of Israel, Syria 
committed an infantry brigade as well as a tank company and an 
artillery battalion in what was expected to bea quick, overwhelming 
assault. The Syrian troops were augmented by the Arab Liberation 
Army (ALA), commanded by Fawzi al-Qawugji, a Syrian. 

The ALA was a collection of international volunteers and Pales- 
tinians. Occasionally, the Syrian Army supplied the ALA with equip- 
ment and logistical support. At no time did ALA participation in a 
battle prove decisive, but the ALA did pin down some Israeli forces 
in the northern sector. 

The Syrian military initially had several significant advantages. 
For one thing, it was relatively better equipped than the Israel 
Defense Forces (IDF). Although only 10 of Syria’s 50 aircraft were 
of recent design, Israel began the war with no combat aircraft at all. 
And although most Syrian tanks were lesser-quality French export 
models, Israel started the war with no tanks and few artillery pieces. 
The Syrians also had the advantage of terrain, being able to initiate 
attacks into Israel from the high ground of the Golan Heights. 

The Syrian assault against Zemach, on the southern edge of the 
Sea of Galilee, was supported by 30 armored vehicles and Renault 
tanks. The defenders had only two 20-mm guns to stop the Syrian 
armor. The Syrian commander, Brigadier General Husni al-Zaim, 
sent a flanking attack of infantry and armored vehicles to surround 
the village. This maneuver, combined with the loss of one of their 
antitank guns, forced the defenders to attempt a fighting withdrawal 
on May 18, 1948. Most of the defending forces were annihilated, 
opening the route for a Syrian advance into the Jordan Valley. 

Only two villages, Degania A (Palestine’s oldest kibbutz) and 
Degania B, stood in the way of the Syrian breakout. The 70 or so 
Israeli defenders were lightly armed settlers and militia. Their only 
heavy weapon was the remaining antitank gun from Zemach. 

At dawn on May 20 the Syrian forces opened the attack on Dega- 
nia with heavy artillery fire. Degania A was attacked by a Syrian 
infantry company supported by several tanks and an armored car 
platoon. The antitank gun destroyed one armored car and damaged 
a tank, but the defenders were soon driven from their prepared 
positions into a hastily dug system of communications trenches. 
From the trenches, the Israelis engaged the Syrian tanks with Molo- 
tov cocktails, neutralizing one tank and two more armored cars. 
The Syrian main effort then shifted to Degania B, where a pair of 
infantry companies supported by tanks, armored cars, and artillery 
attempted to overrun the defenders. Once again, the Israelis held. 

While the Degania attacks were in progress, the first Israeli 
artillery pieces of the war entered the action. Arriving at Tel Aviv 
only a few days earlier, the guns had been rushed to the north and 
put into battery in the hills near Degania. The Israeli fire forced the 
Syrians to withdraw, abandoning all of their gains from the first 
week of the war. The Syrians abandoned their efforts to invade 
south of the Sea of Galilee and shifted their efforts to the north. 

On June 6 Syria resumed the offensive, attacking Mishmar 
Hayarden in the northern Galilee region. The Syrian attack was pre- 
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ceded by a heavy preparatory bombardment, but the follow-on two- 
battalion attack failed. With the attack force strengthened to two 
brigades, the Syrians resumed the offensive on June 10, battering 
through the defenses of the settlement and killing almost the entire 
defensive force. The United Nations (UN) negotiated a cease-fire that 
went into effect the next day, leaving Syrian forces occupying Mish- 
mar Hayarden, a position they held for the remainder of the war. 

After the truce expired on July 8, Israeli forces launched Opera- 
tion BROSH, attempting to encircle Mishmar Hayarden and cut off 
the Syrian lines of communication. The Israeli attack failed, and a 
Syrian counterattack on July 10 pushed the Israelis back to the 
western side of the Jordan River. Fighting in this sector was bloody 
but inconclusive. On July 15 another UN truce went into effect and 
lasted until October 15, allowing each side to resupply and reinforce 
its units in the Galilee region. 

When fighting resumed in October, the Israelis on October 24 
seized the initiative and launched Operation Hiram. The objective 
of the operation was the complete expulsion of Arab forces from the 
Galilee region and the destruction of ALA units in the area. After 
seven days of intense fighting, Israeli troops annihilated the ALA 
and pushed the Lebanese completely from Israeli territory. The Syr- 
ian Army managed to retain its control over Mishmar Hayarden but 
remained on the defensive and made no significant attempt to 
expand its occupation of Israeli territory. 

For all practical purposes, the war on the Syrian-Israeli border 
ended by November 1948, allowing the IDF to shift units to the cen- 
tral and southern sectors of the war. Syrian troops remained in and 
around Mishmar Hayarden until July 20, 1949, when Israel and 
Syria signed an armistice. The territory evacuated by Syria was des- 
ignated as a demilitarized zone. 
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Israeli War of Independence, Overview 
Start Date: May 14, 1948 
End Date: July, 20, 1949 


Conflict between the newly created State of Israel and its Arab neigh- 
bors that occurred between May 1948 and May 1949. When the 
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Arab soldiers behind a barricade firing on Jewish Haganah fighters in the streets of Jerusalem, May 14, 1948. (AFP/Getty Images) 





Ottoman Empire was dismantled in the wake of World War I, Great 
Britain received a mandate from the League of Nations over Pales- 
tine. Much of the British Mandate period (1920-1948) was spent 
maintaining peace among the Muslim, Jewish, and Christian pop- 
ulations in the region. 

In the 1920s and 1930s the region received a large influx of Jew- 
ishimmigrants, many of whom were fleeing persecution in Europe. 
The rising number of Jewish residents spawned a violent backlash 
from Palestinian Arabs. This often took the form of demonstra- 
tions against British policies, including a series of riots centered in 
Jerusalem. During the Arab Revolt of 1936-1939, Arab insurgents 
attacked Jewish settlements and businesses. They also boycotted 
British-owned businesses. Riots swept Palestine and were put down 
by British forces, which sometimes were augmented by Jewish aux- 
iliary police. 

Thousands of Palestinians were killed, wounded, or imprisoned 
during the revolt. After British forces successfully quelled the rebel- 
lion, the mandate administration adopted a decidedly pro-Jewish 
stance, turning a blind eye to Jewish militia forces such as Haganah, 
which were officially outlawed. These militia forces would prove 
vital when open fighting erupted between Arabs and Jews in 1948. 
At the same time, the British sought to enforce immigration quotas 
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that worked against Jews finding refuge in Palestine, even during 
World War II and the Holocaust. Increasingly, Jewish paramilitary 
forces such as the Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National Military Organi- 
zation) battled the British occupiers, who arrested a number of 
them. The British seemed unable to please either side as the violence 
escalated. 

World War II marked the end of colonialism in the Middle East 
and elsewhere. Lebanon became independent in 1943, although 
French troops did not leave that country until 1946, when they also 
departed from the French Mandate for Syria. British-controlled 
Transjordan and Iraq also gained independence in 1946, under 
King Abdullah and his half brother King Faisal, respectively. The 
British remained in Palestine until November 29, 1947, when the 
United Nations (UN) approved a partition plan that would have 
created two states, one Jewish and the other Arab. Jewish and Arab 
leaders each criticized aspects of the partition. However, the Jewish 
populace of Palestine mostly supported the UN resolution as the key 
to an independent Jewish state. The Arabs roundly rejected the plan. 

On November 30, 1947, seven Jewish inhabitants of Palestine 
died in three separate attacks by Arabs. Jewish militia forces retal- 
iated, and British authorities proved unable to halt the escalating 
violence in the region. The British became increasingly unwilling to 
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Israeli soldiers employing a captured Egyptian antitank gun at Abu Ageila during Operation Horev, December 15, 1948. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





intervene in the growing conflict as the date of complete British 
withdrawal drew near. In December 1947 and January 1948, almost 
1,000 Palestinian residents died in the fighting, which continued to 
escalate in early 1948. 

Although Arabs outnumbered Jews in Palestine, Jewish forces 
proved better armed and organized. Arab military efforts focused 
on cutting communications between Jewish settlements and iso- 
lating the city of Jerusalem. Jewish counterattacks sought to con- 
trol roads linking Jewish towns but could rarely open routes to 
Jerusalem. 

With the British Mandate due to expire on May 15, 1948, and no 
agreement on partition, Jewish leaders declared the independence 
of the State of Israel on May 14, 1948. Israel promptly received 
diplomatic recognition from the United States and the Soviet Union 
but was also immediately invaded by troops from surrounding 
Arab nations. The Arab forces included regular units from Egypt, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, and Transjordan, augmented by Libyan, Saudi 
Arabian, and Yemeni volunteers. Officially, the troops cooperated 
under the auspices of the Arab League, which had been formed in 
1945. Nominally, King Abdullah of Transjordan was the commander 
in chief of the Arab armies, although cooperation among the Arab 
forces remained almost nonexistent throughout the war. 

On May 15, 1948, the Arab League announced its intention to 
create the United State of Palestine, encompassing the Jewish and 
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Arab regions created by the UN partition plan. Although the Arab 
invasion was denounced by the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
UN secretary-general Trygve Lie, it found support from the Repub- 
lic of China (Taiwan) and other UN member states. 

On May 26, 1948, the Israeli government created the Israel 
Defense Forces (IDF), primarily by incorporating the irregular Jew- 
ish militias that had existed under the British Mandate, including 
Haganah, the Palmach, and Irgun. Although the IDF numbered fewer 
than 30,000 troops at its formation, by mid-July 1948 it had more 
than doubled in size. It continued to grow exponentially, and by the 
end of 1948 Israel could place more than 100,000 troops in the field. 
The vast majority of those troops, however, were recently arrived 
immigrants from the concentration camps and displaced persons 
camps of Europe who had little or no military training. In com- 
parison, the combined Arab armies, which began the conflict with 
approximately 23,500 troops, increased to only 40,000 by July 1948 
and 55,000 that October. 

Despite the rapid growth in the IDF’s manpower, the Arab armies 
had a significant superiority in heavy weapons at the beginning of 
the conflict. Worldwide observers opined that the Jewish state 
would be quickly overrun because of its almost complete lack of 
armored vehicles, artillery, and warplanes. The new Israeli govern- 
ment quickly moved to purchase weapons, however, beginning 
with a shipment of 25 Czechoslovakian aircraft that arrived in late 
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May 1948. Czechoslovakia continued to provide weapons to the IDF 
for the remainder of the war, even during UN-mandated cease-fires 
that prohibited the sale of arms to any belligerent. 

In the first phase of the fighting, Arab armies from Transjordan 
and Iraq advanced on Jerusalem with the aim of driving all Jewish 
inhabitants from the city. Abdullah ordered an assault on Jerusalem 
to begin on May 17, 1948. Two weeks of brutal house-to-house 
fighting followed, partially negating the Arab Legion’s advantage 
in mobility and heavier weapons. Transjordanian troops succeeded 
in driving back IDF forces, but Iraqi attacks were ineffective, and 
soon the Iraqi force shifted to a defensive posture in the regions of 
Jenin and Nablus. A Syrian attack along the northern front of the 
war, supported by tanks and artillery, was defeated by Jewish set- 
tlers at Degania, the oldest kibbutz in Palestine. The settlers there 
had only light weapons, but they skillfully used terrain features and 
night attacks to halt the Syrian advance. 

Only in the south did Arab forces make significant territorial 
gains. Egyptian forces captured several kibbutzim but took heavy 
losses in the process and bogged down near Ashdod. The first phase 
of the war ended when a UN-declared truce came into effect on 
June 11, 1948. Although the truce included an arms embargo for all 
belligerents, the Israelis successfully smuggled in munitions from 
Czechoslovakia while the four-week truce remained in effect. UN 
mediator Folke Bernadotte also proposed a new partition plan that 
was immediately rejected by both sides. When Egyptian forces re- 
sumed their attacks on July 8, the truce collapsed. 

In the second phase of the war, the IDF assumed the offensive. 
Its primary objective was to restore Israeli command of the Tel 
Aviv-Jerusalem corridor. This it secured by a massive assault 
against Lod, which included the first Israeli use of bomber aircraft. 
The city, defended by Transjordanian troops augmented by Pales- 
tinian irregulars and the Arab Liberation Army (ALA), surrendered 
on July 11. The next day, the IDF captured Ramla, also in the vital 
corridor. The IDF, however, failed to take Latrun. 

With the Jerusalem sector fairly stable, the IDF launched Oper- 
ation DEKEL, a major push against Syrian and Lebanese troops in 
lower Galilee. The IDF captured Nazareth on July 16. Only against 
Egyptian forces in the south did the IDF fail to make any significant 
progress in the July fighting. 

Another UN-brokered truce went into effect on July 18. Berna- 
dotte presented yet another partition plan, this time calling for 
Transjordan to annex the Arab regions, the creation of an inde- 
pendent Jewish state, and the establishment of Jerusalem as an 
international city. All belligerents again rejected the plan, and the 
day after Bernadotte presented his latest solution to the conflict, he 
was assassinated by members of the Zionist militia Lehi. The truce 
remained in effect, however, until October 15, when Israel ended 
the cease-fire with a series of offensives designed to drive out the 
Arab armies completely. 

In the third phase of the war, the Israelis began their offensives 
with an assault against Egyptian forces in the Negev Desert. Oper- 
ation yoav, commanded by Yigal Allon, sought to isolate Egyptian 
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troops along the coast from those in the Negev. It was a tremendous 
success, forcing the Egyptian army to abandonits forward positions 
and evacuate the northern Negev. On October 24, Operation HIRAM 
commenced in the upper Galilee region, virtually destroying the 
remnants of the ALA and pushing several miles into Lebanon, driv- 
ing Lebanese forces completely out of Israel. A renewed assault 
against the Egyptians started on December 22, when IDF troops 
encircled Egyptian units in the Gaza Strip and attacked their posi- 
tions in the Sinai Peninsula. The Egyptians withdrew from and 
accepted a cease-fire effective January 7, 1949. 

Once the truce went into effect, IDF troops withdrew from the 
Sinai and Gaza. In December 1948, the UN passed Resolution 194, 
which declared that refugees from the Arab-Israeli conflict should 
have the opportunity to return to their homes and live in peace. 
Those who chose not to return were to be offered compensation for 
their property by the government in control of that territory at the 
end of the conflict. The resolution never achieved its goals, and the 
huge population of Palestinian refugees became a lasting legal and 
diplomatic problem for the region. 

International military observer forces occasionally were drawn 
into the conflict. One such clash between the British Royal Air Force 
and the Israeli Air Force occurred on January 7, 1949, when Royal 
Air Force observation aircraft overflew an Israeli convoy immedi- 
ately after an attack by Egyptian aircraft. IDF troops opened fire 
upon the British aircraft, downing one. Three more British aircraft 
were shot down by Israeli interceptors. When more British planes 
entered the area they were attacked by Israeli warplanes, which 
destroyed an additional British plane and damaged another. 

In 1949 Israel concluded separate armistices with each of the 
Arab belligerents with the exception of Iraq. On February 24 Egypt 
and Israel signed a cease-fire, which left Egyptian troops in occupa- 
tion of the Gaza Strip. On March 23, Lebanon and Israel concluded 
an armistice, and the IDF withdrew from Lebanese territory. The 
Transjordan-Israel armistice, signed on April 3, left Transjordan- 
ian troops to remain in control of the West Bank. On July 20, Syria 
agreed to a cease-fire and the creation of a demilitarized zone along 
the Israeli-Syrian border. 

The new State of Israel now covered three-fourths of the former 
British Mandate for Palestine and was 50 percent larger than the 
land area offered in Bernadotte’s original partition proposal. Israel’s 
independence cost 6,000 Israeli lives, one-third of which were civil- 
ian casualties. Arab losses were higher. Most estimates place the 
number of Arabs killed at approximately 10,000. In the aftermath 
of the war, Jewish residents of Arab nations were expelled. Hun- 
dreds of thousands traveled to Israel or immigrated to Europe. 
Likewise, thousands of Palestinians left the new Israeli nation. The 
surprising Israeli victory humiliated the Arabs, who had expected 
quick and easy success. This humiliation fueled hatred for Jews in 
Arab nations, and this enmity, coupled with rising Arab national- 
ism, virtually ensured that future conflict would erupt within the 
region before a lasting peace could be achieved. 

Paut J. SPRINGER 
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Israeli War of Independence, 
Truce Agreements 

Start Date: February 24, 1949 

End Date: July 20, 1949 


The truce agreements, or General Armistice Agreements, ended the 
Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949) and secured Israel’s inde- 
pendence. Israel signed four separate pacts, with Egypt (February 
24, 1949, at Rhodes), Lebanon (March 23, 1949, at Ras en Naquora), 
Jordan (April 3, 1949, at Rhodes), and Syria (July 20, 1949, at Hill 
232 near Mahanayim). The other major Arab participant in the con- 
flict, Iraq, and those states that provided token help, Saudi Arabia 
and Yemen, refused to meet with the Israeli officials and did not 
sign truce agreements. The American diplomat Ralph Bunche, as a 
representative of the United Nations (UN), mediated the agreements. 

The UN played a central role in bringing the parties together, 
particularly after the September 17, 1948, assassination of the orig- 
inal mediator, Count Folke Bernadotte. The November 16, 1948, 
UN Security Council Resolution (S-1080) even threatened military 
intervention to encourage an armistice. 

All of these agreements created armistice demarcation lines. 
The lines set provisional boundaries that military forces and civil- 
ians were forbidden to cross. They also ensured the exchange of 
prisoners of war and made a preexisting unarmed observer peace- 
keeping mission, the UN Truce Supervision Organization (UNTSO), 
overseer of the armistices. Each agreement established Mixed 
Armistice Commissions, and UNTSO reported armistice violations 
directly to the Security Council. 

The first armistice negotiations began on January 12, 1949, 
when Egyptian and Israeli representatives met under UN auspices 
on the Greek island of Rhodes. Throughout the talks, Egyptian forces 
remained besieged around Faluja in the Negev Desert. While nego- 
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tiations were carried out on the basis of equality and none of the 
Arab states had been decisively defeated, they all undertook armistice 
negotiations because of Israel’s military success. The Israelis with- 
drew from land they captured in the Sinai Peninsula, but Egypt 
retained control of a thin coastal area of Palestine, which became 
known as the Gaza Strip. 

Of the agreements, that between Israel and Lebanon functioned 
most smoothly, becoming the model for the Jordan and Syria agree- 
ments. Under this arrangement, Israel withdrew from villages it 
occupied near the Litani River, and the demarcation line conformed 
to the prewar international frontier. 

The Israeli and Jordanian agreement encompassed the most 
change. Jordan’s British-commanded Arab Legion occupied the 
West Bank, including East Jerusalem and the Old City. The Jorda- 
nians withdrew some of their forces in the Sharon Plain area, and 
the final agreement respected all earlier Jerusalem accords between 
the two sides. 

Syria, the state most reluctant to meet with Israeli representa- 
tives, signed its agreement under Western pressure during the brief 
rule of Husni al-Zaim. To better correspond with the prewar inter- 
national frontier, the Syrians withdrew from territory they occupied, 
creating three contentious demilitarized zones. 

As a result of its military gains, largely enshrined in these 
accords, Israel controlled nearly 75 percent of mandatory Palestine, 
a much larger area than the Arab-rejected 1947 UN partition plan 
had granted the Jewish state. This territory denotes what is often 
referred to as Israel’s pre-1967 borders. 

The Arab states considered all of the truce talks to be purely 
military discussions, while the Israelis sought to establish more far- 
reaching political settlements. The Arab signatories were all mili- 
tary officers, while the Israelis included both soldiers and civilians 
among their representatives. During the negotiations, much to the 
frustration of the Israelis, the sides did not always meet face to face, 
often transmitting statements through UN officials. Most impor- 
tantly, the Arab governments did not consider the agreements to 
have granted official recognition to Israel. Indeed, the Arab states 
deemed the truce agreements as temporary cessations of hostilities 
and continued to carry out belligerent acts against Israel, including 
economic boycotts. They also pledged to present a common front 
against Israel, believing that their opponent had benefited from 
negotiating with each country individually. 

Significantly, until the 1970s Arab peace offers were based upon 
the UN partition plan or the 1948 Bernadotte proposals, not the 
1949 truce agreements. In contrast, Israeli peace offers usually took 
the armistice agreements as their starting point. Deliberately vague 
in order to foster compromise and because both the UN and Israel 
considered them a first step toward peace, the 1949 truce agree- 
ments survived longer than anyone expected. Indeed, they still offi- 
cially govern Syria’s relations with Israel. All parties regularly 
violated the agreements throughout the 1950s and beyond, how- 
ever, and the initial transition from armistice to peace came only 
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United Nations (UN) mediator Dr. Ralph Bunch presides over the Egyptian-Israeli cease-fire conference at Rhodes, 1949. The Israeli delegation is at the 


right. (Herman Chanania/Israeli Government Press Office) 


after three additional wars and the signing of the 1979 Israel-Egypt 
Peace Treaty. 
ANDREW THEOBALD 
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Izz al-Din al-Qassam Brigades 

Armed paramilitary wing of the Palestinian group Hamas. The al- 
Qassam Brigades were formally established in 1991 by Yahya Ayyash, 
the key military strategist for Hamas. The al-Qassam Brigades, 
named for Izz al-Din al-Qassam, the militant Palestinian leader of 
the Black Hand organization in the 1920s, have mounted attacks 
and terror campaigns against Israelis. Ayyash claims to have estab- 
lished the brigades to facilitate Hamas’s political goals, which in the 
early 1990s were meant to stymie any Palestinian compromise or 
accommodation with Israel. Specifically, Hamas was vehemently 
opposed to the 1993 Oslo Accords and competed with Fatah, its 
main rival within the Palestinian nationalist movement. 

The al-Qassam Brigades have operated amid much secrecy and 
are not organized along typical military lines. Rather, they are small, 
largely independent cells directed by the head of the organization. 
It is not uncommon for the various cells to be completely unaware 
of other cells’ goals or activities. Hamas and the brigades have been 
the strongest in the Gaza Strip, although they tried to maintain a sig- 
nificant presence in the West Bank as well. During 2004, however, 
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retaliatory strikes by Israel Defense Forces (IDF) against brigade 
cells in the West Bank decimated the group there. 

From 1992 to 2000, al-Qassam Brigades fought an on-again off- 
again guerrilla campaign against the IDF as well as Israeli civilians. 
Palestinian Authority (PA) president Yasser Arafat was unable to 
rein in the brigades. When the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada began in 
September 2000, the brigades played a role in fomenting unrest 
and in arming and training militants to carry out terrorist attacks 
against Israel, but other attacks were organized by Islamic Jihad or 
carried out by individuals. 

By 2003 the al-Qassam Brigades had developed in a different 
manner, not only focusing on terrorist attacks but also, with intra- 
Palestinian conflict on the rise, acting as a security force. Although 
multiple IDF attacks took a toll on the brigades’ foot soldiers and 
leadership alike, the group continued to maintain its cohesion and 
attract many new recruits. Hamas accepted a truce in 2004 as part 
ofan overall truce between the PA and Israel. The organization used 
the time to reconstitute and rearm itself. 

After the Israelis pulled out of the Gaza Strip in August 2005, the 
al-Qassam Brigades sought to dominate the area in the ongoing 
effort by Hamas to supplant Fatah. Nevertheless, the brigades de- 
creased their activity against the Israelis by generally honoring the 
truce that had begun in 2004 and was reiterated in 2005. Meanwhile, 
the PA was under heavy pressure to disarm Hamas. That attempt 
failed, however, when Hamas won the 2006 legislative elections. 
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Emboldened by their electoral success, Hamas leaders sought to 
assert control in Gaza. Indeed, the brigades formed a potent secu- 
rity source there beginning in May 2006, soon clashing with militias 
supported by Fatah. In June 2006, the al-Qassam Brigades allegedly 
supported Hezbollah’s capture of an IDF soldier, Gilad Shalit, that 
precipitated the Israel-Gaza War that lasted for nearly a month. 
Brigade soldiers were heavily involved in the fighting. On July 12, 
2006, Mohammed Dayf (Deif), leader of the al-Qassam Brigades, 
narrowly escaped an Israeli attack on a house in Gaza in which a 
Hamas official and his entire family were killed. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Jabotinsky, Viadimir Yevgenyevich 
Born: October 18, 1880 
Died: August 4, 1940 


Zionist leader, author, soldier, and founder of the Jewish Legion of 
World War I. Vladimir Yevgenyevich (Ze’ev Yina) Jabotinsky was 
born into a middle-class Jewish family in Odessa in Ukraine, Russia, 
on October 18, 1880. He left Russia in 1898 to study law in Italy and 
Switzerland and then became a highly acclaimed foreign corre- 
spondent whose articles appeared under the nom de plume of 
“Altalena” in several well-known Russian newspapers. 

In 1903 whena pogrom seemed imminent in Odessa, Jabotinsky 
helped form the first Zionist self-defense group. As a consequence 
of a pogrom in Kishniew, Russia, that same year, he became active 
in Zionist work. He not only worked to organize self-defense units 
within the Jewish communities of Russia but also became an out- 
spoken advocate of full civil rights for Russian Jews. Elected a del- 
egate to the Sixth Zionist Congress in Basle in 1903, he opposed the 
scheme to establish a Jewish homeland in East Africa. Soon the most 
important Zionist speaker and journalist in Russia, he worked to 
promote Jewish culture in Russia, launching an effort in 1910 to 
make Hebrew the language in all Jewish schools, and he also helped 
establish the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. His Zionism, it should 
be noted, was political rather than cultural. 

With the beginning of World War I, Jabotinsky became a war 
correspondent. He met Joseph Trumpeldor in Alexandria, Egypt, 
and the two men then worked to establish Jewish military units 
as part of the British Army. Jabotinsky believed that the Ottoman 
Empire was doomed and that Jewish support for the Allies in the 
war would help bring about creation of a Jewish state in Palestine. 
Their efforts began with the Zion Mule Corps of several hundred 
Jewish men that served with distinction in the Gallipoli Campaign. 
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From the beginning, Jabotinsky wanted the Jewish units to be front- 
line forces rather than auxiliaries. Later, the Jewish Legion (also 
known as the Jewish Battalions) served with distinction in other 
campaigns against the Ottomans. Enlisting in the 38th Battalion of 
Royal Fusiliers as a private, Jabotinsky was soon promoted to lieu- 
tenant and participated in the British crossing of the Jordan River 
and the liberation of Palestine from Ottoman rule. He was both dec- 
orated for bravery and mentioned in dispatches. 

After the war, Jabotinsky joined the Zionist Committee and for 
a while headed its Political Department. The British authorities in 
Palestine denied his requests that he be allowed to arma small num- 
ber of Jews for self-defense purposes. Nonetheless, he was able to 
arm perhaps 600 men in secret self-defense groups. 

The early April 1920 rioting by Arabs in Jerusalem led to the 
deaths of 6 people, the wounding of several hundred, and the destruc- 
tion of Jewish property and torching of several synagogues. Jabotin- 
sky had sought to create a legal Jewish police force for Jerusalem 
that would help to balance the Arab police there. During the riots 
he secured permission from the British military government to 
introduce 100 armed Jews into the city, but when he tried to do this 
he was promptly arrested along with 19 other Jews. The British then 
searched his residence and discovered arms there. Jabotinsky was 
tried and sentenced to 15 years at hard labor for weapons posses- 
sion. Following a public outcry over the British conclusion that Jews 
were responsible for the riots and the outrageous verdicts handed 
out against the Jews, Jabotinsky served only a few months in Akko 
Prison before he was amnestied in July 1920. The April 1920 Arab 
riots, meanwhile, led to the establishment in Palestine of the Jewish 
self-defense organization, the Haganah. 

In March 1921 Jabotinsky joined the Executive of the World Zion- 
ist Organization (WZO), headed by Chaim Weizmann. Disagreeing 
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Zionist leader Vladimir Jabotinsky, founder of the Jewish Legion of 
World War I. (Library of Congress) 





sharply with British policies in Palestine and with what he consid- 
ered the lack of Jewish resistance to them, Jabotinsky resigned from 
the Executive in January 1923. That same year he helped found and 
headed the youth movement Betar (Hebrew acronym for B’rit 
Trumpeldor, the League of Joseph Trumpeldor). 

In 1925 Jabotinsky founded in Paris his own organization, the 
Union of Zionist Revisionists (B’rit Herut-Hatzohar), and became 
its president. It called for the immediate establishment in Palestine 
of a Jewish state. Jabotinsky argued that this state should occupy 
both sides of the Jordan River and also argued for continued immi- 
gration until Jews were a majority there and the establishment of a 
military organization to defend the new creation. He much admired 
the British form of government and wanted the future Jewish state 
to be similar to it as a liberal democracy. 

From 1925 Jabotinsky made his home in Paris except during 
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1928-1929, when he lived in Jerusalem and was director of the 
Judea Insurance Company and edited the Hebrew daily newspaper 
Doar Hayom. 1n 1929 he left Palestine to attend the Sixteenth Zionist 
Congress, after which the British administration in Palestine denied 
him reentry. For the rest of his life, he lived abroad. 

When the Seventeenth Zionist Congress of 1931 rejected Jabotin- 
sky’s demand that it announce that the aim of Zionism was the cre- 
ation of a Jewish state, he resigned from the WZO and founded his 
own New Zionist Organization (NZO) at a congress held in Vienna 
in 1935. The NZO demanded free immigration of Jews into Palestine 
and establishment of a Jewish state. Supplementing the NZO were 
its military arm, the Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National Military Organi- 
zation), established in 1937 and commanded by Jabotinsky, and the 
Betar youth movement. Jabotinsky hoped that Betar might train the 
young Jews of the Diaspora so that they could return to Palestine 
and fight for the establishment of a Jewish state. These organiza- 
tions cooperated in abetting illegal immigration by ship to Pales- 
tine. 

Fluent in a number of languages, Jabotinsky also continued to 
write poetry, short stories, novels, and articles. Deeply concerned 
in the 1930s about the plight of Jews in Poland, where there was 
rampant anti-Semitism, he called for the evacuation of the entire 
Jewish population of Poland and its relocation to Palestine. During 
1939-1940 he traveled in Britain and the United States. He espe- 
cially sought the establishment ofa Jewish army that would fight on 
the Allied side against Nazi Germany. Jabotinsky suffered a massive 
heart attack while visiting the Betar camp near Hunter, New York, 
and died on August 4, 1940. In 1964 his remains and those of his 
wife were reinterred in Israel. The State of Israel also created in his 
honor a medal that is awarded for distinguished accomplishment. 

SPENCER C, TUCKER 
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Jackson-Vanik Amendment 
Event Date: 1974 


U.S. legislation designed to force the Soviet Union to allow the immi- 
gration of Jews. Introduced by Sen. Henry M. “Scoop” Jackson, 
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Democrat from Washington state, and Rep. Charles Vanik, Demo- 
crat from Cleveland, Ohio, the legislation was an amendment to the 
Foreign Trade Act of 1974, signed into law by President Gerald R. 
Ford. The Jackson-Vanik Amendment denies unconditional trade 
relations to nations with non-market economies and restrictive 
immigration practices. It requires semiannual reports but also 
empowers the president of the United States to grant yearly waivers. 

This legislation was intended to force the Soviet Union to allow 
more Jews to emigrate. Soviet Jews already faced considerable offi- 
cial pressure when they sought to leave, but beginning in 1972 
Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev imposed a diploma tax on would-be 
emigrants who had earned higher education degrees in the Soviet 
Union. Although international pressure brought a revocation of 
this tax, the Kremlin then imposed other restrictions, including 
the blanket caveat of national security reasons. Such measures 
effectively ended emigration by Soviet Jews, including even family 
reunifications. 

Emigration of Jews did increase in the years immediately after 
the passage of Jackson-Vanik. It then slowed dramatically in the 
1980s, when it again became a major source of contention between 
the governments of the United States and the Soviet Union. Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev then eased these restrictions. 

Between 1975 and 2001, an estimated 1 million Jews emigrated 
from the Soviet Union and its successor states for Israel. In that 
same period, 573,000 other refugees, many of them Jews, evangel- 
ical Christians, and Catholics, settled in the United States. 

President George H. W. Bush waived Jackson-Vanik in 1990, a 
year before the collapse of the Soviet Union. It was again waived in 
the case of the People’s Republic of China (PRC) when the latter 
sought to joint the World Trade Organization (WTO) and the legis- 
lation was held incompatible with WTO rules. The waiver has also 
been extended to Vietnam. 

Since 1994 the U.S. government has found the Soviet Union to 
be in compliance with Jackson-Vanik, but the Soviet Union none- 
theless continues to be subject to Jackson-Vanik’s semiannual 
reviews. President Vladimir Putin of Russia has requested that the 
legislation be scrapped. There has also been a movement in Con- 
gress to do away with it as a relic of the Cold War, and President 
George W. Bush has expressed his support for such a step. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Jadid, Salah al- 
Born: 1926 
Died: August 19, 1993 


Syrian military officer, prominent figure within the Syrian Baath 
Party, and de facto Syrian leader from 1966 to 1970. Salah al-Jadid 
was born in 1926 ina small village near Latakia (Ladhakiyya), Syria, 
amember of the minority Alawi community. He joined the military 
at a young age and ultimately rose to the rank of general. 

Al-Jadid actively participated in the March 8, 1963, coup that 
brought the Baath Party to power in Syria. As a consequence of this 
event, he became Syrian Army chief of staff. Over the next three 
years he used his position as chief of staff to consolidate Baathist 
and sectarian control of the armed forces. In 1965 he assumed the 
position of deputy secretary-general of the Baath Party, a position 
with less power than he previously had. 

In 1966, however, al-Jadid chose to wield his still-considerable 
influence in another coup that installed a more hard-line, neo- 
Baathist regime. This made him virtual ruler of Syria. Lacking 
widespread popular support, damaged by Syria’s defeat in the 
Six-Day War (1967), and badly weakened by internal divisions, al- 
Jadid’s government fell to another military coup only four years 
later. The coup de grace for al-Jadid’s reign had been his ill-fated 
decision to send Syrian-backed Palestinian troops into Jordan dur- 
ing what came to be known as Black September. The pragmatists in 
the Baath Party, especially Minister of Defense Hafez al-Assad, 
decried al-Jadid’s moves and launched the so-called Corrective 
Revolution on November 13, 1970. This coup ousted al-Jadid from 
power, and he was replaced by al-Assad. Al-Jadid spent the next 23 
years in al-Mazzah Prison in Damascus, where he died on August 
19, 1993. 

JONAS KAUFFEDLT 
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Jamal Pasha, Ahmad 
Born: May 6, 1872 
Died: July 21, 1922 


Ottoman naval minister and military governor of Syria and member 
of the triumvirate governing the Ottoman Empire until the end of 
World War I. Born on May 6, 1872, in Mytilene, Lesbos, Ahmad 
Jamal graduated from the Kuleli Military High School in 1880 and 
from the Ottoman Military Academy in Istanbul in 1893. He helda 
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Ahmad Jamal Pasha, Ottoman naval minister, military governor of Syria, 
and member of the triumvirate governing the Ottoman Empire until the 
end of World War I. (Alexander Aaronsohn, With the Turks in Palestine, 


1916) 





succession of assignments and in 1898 was posted as a staff officer 
to the Third Army at Salonika. 

Promoted to major in 1905, Jamal joined the Committee of 
Union and Progress (CUP), the Young Turk movement. Following 
the 1908 revolt of the Third Army and a brief civil war that led to the 
deposition of Sultan Abdulhamid II, Jamal became part of the new 
military administration. In 1911 he became military governor of 
Baghdad. In 1912, however, he resigned this post to participate with 
the army as a colonel in the First Balkan War. In the Second Balkan 
War he commanded a division. 

Jamal participated in the coup d’état against Grand Vizier 
Mehmet (Muhammad) Kamilled by Ismail Enver Pasha on January 
23, 1913. Jamal, then a lieutenant general, assumed emergency 
powers as military governor of Istanbul. He then became minister 
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of public works, and in 1914 he was made naval minister. Jamal was 
by 1914 one of the most powerful figures in the Ottoman govern- 
ment. Unlike Enver, however, Jamal was disposed favorably toward 
the Entente and looked to both France and Great Britain for assis- 
tance to train and equip the badly neglected Ottoman Navy. His 
diplomatic approaches to the Entente powers met with no result, 
however, chiefly because the two Western allies were not prepared 
to jeopardize their cooperation with Russia, which harbored plans 
for substantial expansion at the expense of the Ottoman Empire. 

Jamal eventually submitted to Enver’s pro-German policy but 
remained opposed to a full-fledged alliance with Germany. Only 
under Enver’s pressure and after Germany had offered substantial 
amounts of money to the Ottoman government did Jamal finally 
acquiesce and permit Vice Admiral Wilhelm Souchon, commander 
of the German Mediterranean Squadron and supreme commander 
of Ottoman Naval Forces, to launch a preemptive attack against the 
Russian Black Sea ports in October 1914. This decision brought a 
declaration of war by Russia against the Ottoman Empire. 

Shortly thereafter, Jamal became military governor of Syria and 
commander of the Ottoman Fourth Army stationed in Damascus. 
In January 1915 he launched an ill-conceived offensive with his 
80,000-man army across the Sinai Peninsula toward the Suez Canal. 
Following the collapse of the offensive, he confined himself to his 
governorship of Syria, where his harsh repression of Arab resist- 
ance and his persecution of the Armenian minority and of the Jews 
earned him the name “The Blood Shedder.” 

Jamal ordered all enemy aliens in Palestine to adopt Turkish cit- 
izenship or emigrate. Many Jewish leaders were obliged to depart 
Palestine as a result. In the spring of 1917, Jamal ordered the pop- 
ulation of both Jaffa and Tel Aviv relocated to the interior of Pales- 
tine. With the discovery that same year of the Nili spy organization 
run by Jews to aid the British, he intensified his persecution of Jew- 
ish settlers. 

With the disintegration of the Palestinian Front and the fall of 
Jerusalem in December 1917, Jamal returned to Istanbul as a cabi- 
net member of the CUP administration. When the government was 
forced from office, he and other CUP leaders fled the Ottoman cap- 
ital on board a German ship on November 1, 1918. Jamal thereafter 
served as a liaison officer in talks between the new communist gov- 
ernment of Russia and the postwar Turkish government. He then 
served as a military adviser to Afghanistan. Tried in absentia by a 
military tribunal in Istanbul on war crimes charges, he was found 
guilty and sentenced to death. On July 21, 1922, Armenian assassins 
attacked and killed Jamal in Tbilisi, Georgia, in retribution for his 
role in the Armenian genocide. 

Dirk STEFFEN AND SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Jarring, Gunnar 
Born: October 12, 1907 
Died: May 28, 2002 


Swedish diplomat, academic linguist, and specialist in Turkish 
studies, perhaps best known for his attempts to bring peace to the 
Middle East when he undertooka long series of negotiations under- 
written by the United Nations (UN) known as the Jarring Mission 
(1967-1973). 

Gunnar Jarring was born in Brunnby, Skane, in the southern- 
most part of Sweden. He studied at Lund University and ultimately 
earned his PhD in 1933 in Turkish linguistics. For the remainder 
of the decade, he taught Turkic languages at the university level. In 
1940 he commenced his career in diplomacy as an attaché at the 
Swedish embassy in Ankara, Turkey. 

Jarring served in a variety of important diplomatic postings. 
These included minister to India during 1948-1951, minister to 
Ceylon (Sri Lanka) during 1950-1951, and minister to Iraq, Iran, 
and Pakistan during 1951-1952. In 1956 he became Sweden’s per- 
manent representative and ambassador to the UN. His tenure there 
included time on the Security Council when Sweden became one 
of the rotating temporary members of that body. In 1958 he was 
named ambassador to the United States, a post he held until 1964. 
That same year he went to Moscow as Swedish ambassador to the 
Soviet Union. 

In the wake of the 1967 Six-Day War, Jarring’s considerable 
diplomatic expertise and his interest in the Middle East (he had 
continued to conduct research in Turkish linguistics) caught the 
attention of UN secretary-general U Thant, who hoped to engage 
the Swede in a special peace mission to the Middle East. When the 
UN Security Council passed Resolution 242 in November 1967, 
which created a blueprint for peace between the Arabs and Jews in 
the Middle East, both sides balked at its recommendations. 
Included in Resolution 242 was the critical land-for-peace formula 
calling for an Israeli withdrawal from occupied territories in return 
for Arab security guarantees to be extended to the State of Israel. 
The land-for-peace proposal became almost immediately contro- 
versial. As such, in late November 1967 U Thant appointed Jarring 
asa special UN envoy to the Middle East. His primary responsibility 
was to implement the various provisions of Resolution 242 and, 
ultimately, bring about a comprehensive and lasting peace in the 
Middle East. 

Jarring’s mandate was a difficult one. The language of the reso- 
lution had already been parsed by both sides in the conflict, with 
each putting a different spin to it. Beginning in the winter of 1968, 
Jarring embarked ona grueling program of shuttle diplomacy in the 
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Swedish diplomat Gunnar Jarring, 1970. (Bettmann/Corbis) 





Middle East. While the Israelis, Jordanians, and Lebanese recog- 
nized him as a peacemaker, the Syrians flatly rejected Jarring and 
his mission, asserting that only a full and immediate Israeli with- 
drawal from all disputed territories could bring about negotiations. 
Several other Arab nations took this tack, as did the Soviets. Jarring 
made little progress in 1968, and when the War of Attrition (1968- 
1970) began, his job became harder still. 

The Jarring Mission continued, despite the small progress made, 
until the outbreak of the Yom Kippur War in October 1973, when 
the mission was essentially defunct. Jarring continued to playa role 
in Middle East peace negotiations, and he stayed on as a special UN 
envoy until 1990. During this period, he held countless meetings and 
negotiations with both Arab and Israeli leaders. He also continued 
to conduct research and publish in the field of Turkic linguistics 
almost until his death on May 28, 2002, in Stockholm, Sweden. 

PauL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Jarring Mission 
Start Date: December 9, 1967 
End Date: October 1973 


Diplomatic mission named for Swedish diplomat Dr. Gunnar Jar- 
ring that sought to implement a United Nations (UN) resolution 
calling for peace in the Middle East in the aftermath of the Six-Day 
War in June 1967. Jarring commenced the mission in December 
1967, and sporadic negotiations continued until October 1973. 

On November 22, 1967, the UN Security Council unanimously 
passed Resolution 242, which called for a lasting and comprehen- 
sive peace settlement in the Middle East. UN secretary-general U 
Thant duly appointed Jarring as his special representative to imple- 
ment the resolution. Jarring had vast diplomatic experience as 
ambassador to the UN, the United States, and the Soviet Union. He 
was serving as Sweden’s ambassador to the Soviet Union when he 
took up the Middle East assignment. 


Given the complexity of circumstances and tensions in the 
region, Jarring had a very difficult job. He had to walk a diplomatic 
tightrope to maintain a balance between his ambassadorial duties 
and his UN mandate for peace in which the Soviets had a consider- 
able interest. At the time, the Soviet Union did not maintain diplo- 
matic relations with Israel. 

Resolution 242 had called for the withdrawal of Israeli troops 
from the occupied territories (the West Bank, East Jerusalem, the 
Gaza Strip, the Sinai Peninsula, and the Golan Heights) in return for 
anend to the conflict. It also called for an end to the state of war that 
existed between Israel and Egypt, Jordan, and Syria. In addition, the 
resolution emphasized the sovereignty and territorial inviolability 
ofall the countries of the Middle East and affirmed freedom of nav- 
igation in international waterways. 

Jarring’s mission became significantly more difficult because of 
the various interpretations of the resolution. The formula of land 
for peace, or the vacating of occupied territory in return for a peace 
guarantee, became immediately controversial. The definite article 
“the” was absent from the English version before the word “terri- 
tories,” which rendered a very wide meaning. The definite article was 
presentin the French version, which suggested that the “territories” 
were those annexed by Israel. The omission of the word “Pales- 
tinians” before the word “refugees” also generated controversy. 





United Nations (UN) special representative Gunnar Jarring arriving at Lod Airport, December 14, 1967. (Moshe Milner/Israeli Government Press Office) 
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Beginning in early 1968, Jarring shuttled among the capitals 
of the Middle East. Israel, Egypt, Jordan, and Lebanon recognized 
his role as peacemaker. Syria rejected the Jarring Mission, how- 
ever, arguing that only a total Israeli withdrawal from occupied ter- 
ritories would suffice before peace negotiations could begin. Most 
Arabs as well as the Soviet Union took the position that there could 
be no direct talks with Israel without troop withdrawals. Jarring did 
not make much progress throughout much of 1968, and hostilities 
between warring parties continued in spite of a cease-fire. Indeed, 
the fighting became known as the War of Attrition. Toward the lat- 
ter part of 1968, Palestinian and Israeli commandos became involved 
in attacks on each other, and the Israeli Air Force was striking tar- 
gets in both Egypt and Jordan. 

Although Jarring’s efforts seemed futile in the face of continued 
violence, peace efforts continued. Both the United States and the 
Soviet Union put forth their own peace proposals, and Jarring con- 
tinued his shuttle diplomacy. 

U Thant submitted the first report on Jarring’s efforts to the 
Security Council on January 4, 1971. The first phase of the report 
covered his activities from December 9, 1967, to November 27, 
1968. The second phase covered the period from November 27, 1968, 
to June 1970 as well as correspondence until late 1970. 

Jarring noted that the parties concerned had seemingly accepted 
Resolution 242. Another round of discussions began on August 16, 
1968, in which differences became quite obvious. Israel regarded 
the resolution as a “statement of principles” from which negotia- 
tions would proceed. Egypt considered it as an already acceptable 
plan that was the basis for an agreement. By this time, it was gen- 
erally agreed that the ambiguous withdrawal clause applied to all 
the territories occupied by Israel since June 5, 1967. Israel objected, 
however, arguing that it was applicable only when an agreement 
had been reached for a “secure and recognized” border. 

The differences of opinion regarding interpretation of the reso- 
lution continued, however, as evident from the second phase of the 
report. Meetings between the parties did not take place. Jarring was 
also made aware of discussions in April 1969 among the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Britain, and France. From June 1970 to 
January 1971, he tried to hold discussions that would bring together 
the governments of Israel, Egypt, and Jordan as per an American 
proposal of June 1970. Negotiations continued under Jarring’s 
supervision until the October 1973 Yom Kippur War. Despite his 
considerable efforts, he had been unable to forge anything close to 
a peace agreement. 

Patir PABAN MISHRA 
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Jenin 

Town located in the northern West Bank with a present population 
of approximately 34,000 people. Jenin was the site of a fierce battle 
during April 3-11, 2002, between the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) 
and Palestinian terrorists. The Battle of Jenin gave rise to wide- 
spread but unfounded charges of a massacre by the IDF. 

At the beginning of April 2002, in response to a wave of attacks 
on Israeli civilians, the IDF launched Operation DEFENSIVE SHIELD 
against what it called a terrorist infrastructure. In so doing, it re- 
occupied towns turned over to Palestinian control, including Jenin 
(which had reverted to Palestinian control in 1996) from which 
nearly half of the 28 suicide bombers of the preceding three months 
had originated. The operation was just one among several Israeli 
moves against the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada, which began in earnest 
in 2000. 

The Palestinian refugee camp at Jenin, in existence since 1953, 
was a formidable IDF objective. It was defended by 150-250 well- 
entrenched Islamic Jihad, Hamas, al-Aqsa, and Tanzim fighters 
whose arsenal included a large number of mines and booby traps. 
Fortunately, most of the camp’s 14,000 or so inhabitants had already 
fled. Rather than destroying Jenin with air strikes and artillery, to 
minimize civilian casualties the IDF chose to commit some 1,000 
ground troops, although this increased the risk of Israeli casualties. 
Thirteen infantry reservists died in a single ambush on April 9. 
Thereafter, the IDF made more extensive use of armored bulldoz- 
ers and helicopter fire to demolish houses from which attacks 
emanated. The tactic speeded completion of the assault but fed 
growing rumors of atrocities. 

Early in the battle, Palestinian officials accused the IDF of mas- 
sacring up to 3,000 civilians (later a figure of 500 became more 
common). Authoritative Western (mainly European) newspapers 
adopted the discourse, noting with outrage alleged monstrous 
crimes in a devastated camp comparable to the September 11 ter- 
rorist attacks and the genocides of Cambodia and Bosnia. 

The Israeli government vehemently denied atrocity charges. 
International nongovernmental organizations agreed that there had 
been no massacre or mass executions. They concluded, however, 
that some IDF actions needlessly endangered civilians or caused 
loss of life through excessive or disproportionate use of force, thus 
constituting war crimes. They also noted that Palestinian forces had 
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deliberately violated the laws of war by fighting amid the civilian 
population. 

The generally accepted death toll in the fighting at Jenin during 
April 3-11 is 23 Israeli soldiers and 52-56 Palestinians, including 
perhaps 22 civilians. The fighting leveled an area of perhaps 1.5 
acres within a combat zone of 6 acres, or 6 percent of the camp. 

The Israeli closure of the area during hostilities fueled the sus- 
picions ofjournalists, who lacked experience in covering close com- 
bat, that something amiss was transpiring. Many were predisposed 
to believe Palestinian charges, recalling the Sabra and Shatila Mas- 
sacre of Palestinians by Christian militia on Ariel Sharon’s watch 
during the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in 1982. Because of the polar- 
izing news coverage, subsequent literature on the battle remains 
largely partisan, and a definitive account is lacking. Among film 
treatments, Muhammad Bakri’s Jenin, Jenin upholds the initial 
atrocity narrative, whereas Pierre Rehov’s The Road to Jenin chal- 
lenges it. Gil Mezuman’s Jenin Diary documents the experiences of 
his IDF reserve unit. 

Jenin was an object lesson in the practical and moral dilemmas 
of modern urban warfare, when irregular troops take refuge among 
noncombatants, regular forces are tasked with dislodging them, 
and journalists have to cover the struggle. It was a military victory 
for Israel, a propaganda victory for the Palestinians, and an unqual- 
ified defeat for the press. 

JAMES WALD 
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Jericho 
West Bank city located in central Palestine between Mount Nebo 
to the east, the Central Mountains to the west, and the Dead Sea to 
the south. With natural defenses and being only four miles from the 
Jordan River to the west, Jericho was situated astride a major east- 
west trade route north of the Dead Sea. Jericho traces its history 
back more than 11,000 years and is thus one of the world’s oldest 
continuously occupied cities. Itis known in Arabicas al-Riha (aroma) 
for the scent of blossoms from the citrus trees in the area. Some 
1,300 feet below sea level, Jericho has a current population of 
some 20,000 people. 

In 1907 remains were discovered in Jericho of the Canaanite city 
of the Old Testament of the Bible. The book of Joshua describes how 
the Israelites, following 40 years of exile in the desert, moved against 
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the city. God instructed Joshua to have the Israelites march around 
the city each day during a six-day period preceded by seven priests 
blowing rams’ horns and walking beside the Ark of the Covenant 
containing the Ten Commandments. On the seventh day, according 
to the book of Joshua, the troops circled the city seven more times 
and shouted while the priests blew their horns, and the walls 
promptly collapsed. Modern archeologists believe that the walls 
did indeed fall down but most probably as the consequence of an 
earthquake rather than the miracle described in the Bible. This event 
probably occurred around 1550 BC. 

The Babylonians subsequently captured Jericho, and it was re- 
built when the Jews returned from their exile. The Romans destroyed 
Jericho in the first century AD, but it was then rebuilt during the 
Byzantine Empire. Taken over by the Muslims, it became an impor- 
tant location when in 743 Caliph Hisham ibn Abd el-Malik ordered 
his winter palace to be built there. An earthquake destroyed much 
of the city in 747, however. Taken by the Crusaders, Jericho was 
recaptured by Saladin. 

With the end of the British Mandate for Palestine in 1948, Jeri- 
cho was assigned under the United Nations (UN) partition plan to 
the proposed Arab state, but at the end of the 1948-1949 Israeli 
War of Independence the Kingdom of Jordan held the West Bank. 
Many Palestinian Arabs who had fled land controlled by the new 
State of Israel then settled in Jericho, and a number of refugee 
camps were established in the area. Israel secured Jericho and the 
remainder of the West Bank as a consequence of the Six-Day War in 
June 1967. 

According to the Declaration of Principles between Israel and 
the Palestinians on May 17, 1994, both Jericho and Gaza were made 
into Palestinian autonomous areas controlled by the Palestinian 
Authority (PA). Jericho was turned over to the PA on March 16, 
2005. Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat maintained a residence there. 

The chief tourist attraction in Jericho is the Tal al-Sultan, ruins 
that reportedly date back at least 7,000 years. Among other historic 
sites are Caliph Hisham’s eighth-century palace; Mount Tempta- 
tion, where Christians believe that Jesus fasted for 40 days and 
nights before his baptism; and the remains of a synagogue dating 
from the fifth or sixth century and discovered in 1936. Four miles 
east of the city is the Allenby Bridge, named for Lieutenant General 
Sir Edmund Allenby who led the British conquest of Palestine from 
the Turks in World War I. The bridge is one of two crossing points 
over the Jordan River. Perhaps the biggest attraction in the city, 
however, was the Oasis Casino, the region’s only large gambling 
facility. Prior to the start of the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada, the casino 
was a popular attraction for Israelis and a major source of income 
for the Palestinian economy. The thriving casino was one of the first 
victims of the intifada, and by 2003 it was an abandoned and rapidly 
deteriorating building. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Jericho Conference 
Event Date: December 1, 1948 


Meeting of Palestinian Arab leaders convened on December 1, 1948, 
in Jericho on the West Bank to settle Arab land claims as a result of 
the 1948-1949 Israeli War of Independence. The government of 
Palestine ceded control of Arab Palestinian territories (the West 
Bank and East Jerusalem)—apart from Gaza—to the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan at the Jericho Conference. This was an attempt 
to assure Arab control over those territories not already lost to Israel 
in the fighting that followed the partition of Palestine by the United 
Nations (UN) on May 15, 1948. The common government of Pales- 
tine was formed in a meeting called by the High Arab Board and 
presided over by Ahmad Hilmy Pasha on September 30, 1948, fol- 
lowing the perceived failure of the Arab forces in the war. 

The failure of the Arab coalition to prevent the formation of the 
State of Israel in 1948 and the expansion of Israel’s borders beyond 
those granted in the UN partition plan led to the dispersion of more 
than 1 million Palestinians who either fled of their own accord or 
were forced to flee by the Israelis throughout the Arab states. The 
upheaval threw both the Palestinian and Arab leadership into 
chaos. In an attempt to bring order, King Abdullah I of Jordan was 
authorized to represent and speak for the dispersed and displaced 
Palestinian people at an October 1, 1948, conference of refugee Pales- 
tinian leaders in Amman. 

The Jericho Conference, also known as the Palestine or Jericho 
Congress, was a much larger conference of 2,000 to 3,000 promi- 
nent Palestinian Arabs primarily from west of the Jordan River. It 
was held on December 1, 1948, at the suggestion of King Abdullah 
and with the approval of British foreign secretary Ernest Bevin, who 
was concerned that Israel would take control of all of the territory 
partitioned to the Palestinians. Sheikh Muhammed Ali al-Ja’bari, 
the mayor of Hebron from 1948 to 1976, headed the conference. At 
the meeting, al-Ja’bari’s proposal for the immediate annexation 
by Jordan of what remained of Arab Palestine land—roughly 80 
percent—apart from Gaza was accepted. The Jericho Conference 
reconfirmed Abdullah as the official representative of the interests 
of the Palestinians until such time as the Palestinians could them- 
selves regain and maintain control over the majority of the land of 
Arab Palestine. Abdullah was then crowned the king of Palestine, 
but his desire to have the West Bank, East Jerusalem, and the 
al-Aqsa environs named the Kingdom of Palestine never came to 
fruition. 

Israel almost immediately recognized King Abdullah’s leader- 
ship of Arab Palestine apart from Gaza. Yet the Jericho Conference 
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was not met by universal acceptance in the Arab world. On Decem- 
ber 10, 1948, King Farouk | of Egypt, who had favored the so-called 
All Palestine Government alternative, responded to the meeting’s 
outcome by stigmatizing the Palestinians who had attended the 
Jericho Conference. 
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Jerusalem 

The ancient city of Jerusalem, located in present-day Israel, is con- 
sidered the Israeli capital and Judaism’s holiest city. Jerusalem is a 
diverse city sacred to Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, tracing its 
origins to King David’s conquest in 1004 BC of a Jebusite citadel. 
David was the king of ancient Israel. 

Jerusalem is built amid three valleys and four hills running east 
to west and is located near the border of the West Bank. It covers an 
area in excess of 42 square miles with a growing population exceed- 
ing 700,000 people, making it the largest city in Israel. Although the 
demography of the Old City’s Armenian, Christian, Jewish, and 
Muslim quarters remains steady, the modern city has seen an ever- 
increasing Jewish population since Israel captured East Jerusalem 
in the 1967 Six-Day War. This has been especially true since the 
1990s. 

Jerusalem is sacred to Christians because it was the epicenter of 
the ministry, crucifixion, and believed resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
It is sacred to Muslims because it is the home of the third most 
sacred shrine in Islam, the al-Aqsa Mosque complex that includes 
the Dome of the Rock. The latter marks the spot from which Mus- 
lims believe Muhammad ascended to heaven during his Night Jour- 
ney. Jerusalem is sacred to Judaism because it is the City of David 
and the Temple Mount on which three Temples were built. 

Archeological studies indicate human habitation within present- 
day Jerusalem as far back as the 4th millennium BC, although the 
first written mention of the city dates from 1400 BC. According to 
biblical accounts, a Canaanite tribe known as the Jebusites lived in 
the city until the late 11th century BC. Around 1004 the Israelites 
under their king, David, defeated the Jebusites, capturing the city 
and making it the capital of the united kingdom of Israel and Judah. 

Around 950 BC David’s son, King Solomon, began construction 
of the first of what would be two principal temples within Jerusalem 
proper. Solomon’s temple, known as the First Temple, was an 
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View of the city of Jerusalem from the top of the Mount of Olives. (Corel) 





important place of worship for Jews and the last known location for 
the Ark of the Covenant. Following Solomon’s death around 930 BC 
and the division of his kingdom, Jerusalem remained the capital of 
the southern kingdom of Judah. Around 930 BC, Egyptian pharaoh 
Sheshonk I (the biblical Shishak) mounted a military expedition 
into Palestine, entering Jerusalem and seizing the treasures of the 
temple and the royal palaces. In 597 BC Babylonian king Nebuchad- 
nezzar laid siege to Jerusalem and took it. In response to the rebel- 
lion of King Zedekiah of Judah to Babylonian control, Jerusalem 
rose up against Babylonian rule in 587 BC but was starved into sub- 
mission in 586 BC. Nebuchadnezzar ordered much of the city 
destroyed, including its temple. He then deported leading citizens, 
craftsmen, and troops to Babylon, beginning the period known in 
Jewish history as the Babylonian Captivity of the Jews. In 538 BC 
Persian king Cyrus the Great allowed the Jews to return to the city, 
and some 50,000 made the trek and began building what became 
known as the Second Temple. 

In 332 BC Alexander the Great of Macedon captured Palestine 
from the Persians along with Jerusalem. In 320 BC the city fell to 
Ptolemy I and came under Egyptian rule. In 196 BC it passed under 
the Seleucid Empire of Syria. In 169 BC Seleucid king Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes outlawed Judaism and profaned the Temple, leading to 
the Maccabean Revolt of 166 BC and the capture of Jerusalem by 
Judas Maccabeus in 164 BC. In 63 BC the Roman general Pompey 
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captured Jerusalem and most of Palestine for Rome. In 18 BC King 
Herod began rebuilding the Temple, which was not completed until 
AD 63. 

In AD 66 the Jews rose up against the Romans, who took Jeru- 
salem in 70 and destroyed the Second Temple. In 135 following Bar 
Kokhba’s Revolt against Rome, Emperor Hadrian totally destroyed 
Jerusalem, renamed the city Aelia Capitolina, and forbade Jews to 
live there. In 324 the city passed under control of the Byzantine 
Empire. In 326 Queen Helena, mother of Emperor Constantine the 
Great, visited the city and caused the construction of Christian 
churches there, including the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in 325. 
In 438 Empress Eudocia permitted Jews to live in the city. In 614 
the Persians took Jerusalem from the Byzantines, destroying many 
churches and again expelling the Jews. 

Although Jerusalem was recaptured by the Byzantines in 629, it 
passed under Muslim control in 638 when the Caliph Omar entered 
the city and permitted Jews to again return there. The Dome of the 
Rock was completed by Caliph Abd al-Maalik in 691, and construc- 
tion of the al-Aqsa Mosque was completed under Caliph al-Walid 
in 701. In 1010 Caliph al-Hakim ordered the destruction of syna- 
gogues and churches in Jerusalem. 

The failure of the Turks to allow Christian pilgrims access to 
Jerusalem was one of the factors behind the First Crusade, and in 
1099 the Christian Crusaders, led by Geoffrey of Bouillon, captured 
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Jerusalem. The great Muslim general Saladin retook the city in 1187 
but permitted Jews to settle there. In 1192, although he failed to 
retake Jerusalem from Saladin, King Richard 1 the Lionheart arranged 
a treaty with Saladin that permitted Christians to worship at the 
city’s holy sites. In 1219 Sultan Malik al-Muattam ordered the city 
walls razed. 

In 1244 the Mamluk sultans defeated the Ayyubid dynasty and 
ruled Jerusalem, but in 1260 the Mamluks of Egypt captured the 
city. Mamluk rule lasted until 1517, when the Ottoman Turks estab- 
lished control. The city had not been walled since 1219, but Sultan 
Suleiman caused them to be rebuilt during 1537-1541, including 
the present seven gates and the Tower of David. 

The Ottoman Turks allowed some Jewish settlement in the 
latter part of the 19th and early 20th centuries but then exiled many 
of those who refused Turkish citizenship in 1915 during World 
War I (1914-1918). In 1917 British lieutenant general Sir Edmund 
Allenby’s troops took Jerusalem as the Turks retreated. As a result 
of the peace treaties after World War I, on July 24, 1922, Britain 
secured a mandate over Palestine to include the city of Jerusalem in 
which it pledged to act on behalf of both the Jewish and non-Jewish 
populations in accordance with the 1917 Balfour Declaration. 

Although there were numerous Arab-Jewish clashes during the 
period of British mandatory rule, most notably in 1920, 1929, and 
1936-1939, the population of the city increased, and its economy 
grew. There were also military and terrorist actions launched against 
the British in Jerusalem as well, the most notable being the detona- 
tion on July 22, 1946, ofa bomb by the Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National 
Military Organization) that destroyed a wing of the King David 
Hotel, killing 91 soldiers and civilians. On November 29, 1947, the 
United Nations (UN) partitioned British-ruled Palestine to allow 
for an independent Jewish state and an independent Arab state and 
declared Jerusalem to be an international city to be administered 
by the now-suspended UN Trusteeship Council. 

Jerusalem was to be neither Jewish nor Arab, but neither the 
Arabs nor Jews accepted the internationalization of Jerusalem. Israel 
declared itself to be an independent state in 1948 and responded 
to the Arab rejection of the internationalization of Jerusalem by 
declaring Jerusalem as its capital. 

The Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949) ended with Jeru- 
salem divided between the Israelis (West Jerusalem) and the Jor- 
danians (East Jerusalem and the entire Old City, including the 
al-Aqsa Mosque complex and the Temple Mount). In the June 1967 
Six-Day War, the Israelis seized and annexed Jordanian-controlled 
East Jerusalem and occupied parts of the West Bank. Despite inter- 
national protests, Israel declared the combined city its capital. The 
government offered Israeli citizenship to the residents of these 
annexed territories, but it was conditioned on the abdication of 
their Jordanian citizenship. Most rejected the offer. Some rejected 
the offer because they believed that acceptance of Israeli citizenship 
was a tacit acceptance of the legitimacy of Israel’s annexation and 
absorption of East Jerusalem. These Palestinian residents maintain 
permanent resident status that permits their free movement within 
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Israel proper. However, if they move out of Israel proper, even 
into the Palestinian territories, this status is terminated, and their 
reentry is denied. 

Israel began constructing extensive Jewish satellite settlements 
around Jerusalem and the West Bank in the late 1970s and has 
continued the process despite repeated UN resolutions and inter- 
national denunciations. The Knesset (Israeli parliament) attempted 
to legitimize these settlements and a “complete and united” Jeru- 
salem as Israel’s “eternal and indivisible capital” by passing in 1980 
the Basic Law, which mandated Jerusalem as the capital of Israel. 
The UN Security Council responded with UN Resolution 478, de- 
claring that the law was “null and void and must be rescinded 
forthwith” and instructing all UN member states to withdraw their 
diplomatic representation from Jerusalem. The vote was 14-0-1, 
with the United States abstaining. 

Greece, Britain, and the United States maintain consulates in 
Jerusalem. The main American consulate is in West Jerusalem, 
with a satellite facility in East Jerusalem. Costa Rica and El Salvador 
maintain their embassies in the city, while Bolivia and Paraguay 
have their embassies in Mevasseret Zion, a suburb of Jerusalem. 
Rather than reporting to the American embassy in Tel Aviv, the 
consulate in Jerusalem is the only American consulate in the world 
that reports directly to the U.S. State Department. The office of 
the Israeli minister of defense and the headquarters of the Israel 
Defense Forces (IDF) are located in Tel Aviv. All other branches 
of the Israeli government have their primary offices and buildings 
located in Jerusalem, with the Knesset building being a well-known 
landmark. 

In 1988 Jordan withdrew all claims to East Jerusalem and the 
West Bank in favor of the claims of the Palestinians. The Palestinian 
Authority (PA) and virtually all Palestinians remain adamant that 
East Jerusalem must be the capital of any future Palestinian state. 
They have expressed great concern over the Israeli policy of detach- 
ing and annexing property and encouraging settlements in East 
Jerusalem and the urbanized villages that surround the city. Fur- 
thermore, these areas are economically depressed and deprived of 
necessary funds, with frequent service cuts. The experience of East 
Jerusalem under Israeli control has been so dismal that the inhab- 
itants are determined not to allow their current status to be formal- 
ized and made permanent. The status of Jerusalem continues to be 
a major stumbling block to any Palestinian-Israeli peace agree- 
ment. 

After seizing East Jerusalem, the Temple Mount, and the al-Aqsa 
environs in 1967, the Israelis cleared the area in front of the Western 
Wall, creating a plaza used for prayer. Muslims have at times show- 
ered the plaza area with rocks from the al-Aqsa Mosque complex 
above. The Muslim holy sites also have been the target of Jewish 
extremists, most notably a fire started by a delusional Australian 
tourist in 1969. Ancient tunnels running underneath the Temple 
Mount were discovered in 1981, 1988, and 1996. In 1996 Israeli prime 
minister Benjamin Netanyahu and Jerusalem mayor Ehud Olmert 
opened an exit for the Western Wall tunnel, sparking three days of 
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Palestinian riots in which more than a dozen Israelis and some 100 
Palestinians died. 

When Israeli prime minister Ariel Sharon visited the Temple 
Mount (al-Aqsa Mosque complex) on September 28, 2000, all Pales- 
tinians saw it as deliberately provocative. This 34-minute visit and 
the ensuing civil violence, the worst in contemporary Israel’s his- 
tory, began the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada. 

RICHARD EDWARDS AND SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Jerusalem, Old City of 

Portion of Jerusalem, approximately 0.6 square mile in area, within 
the imposing walls constructed by Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent 
(1537-1541). The Old City is the site of the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulcher, the Western (Wailing) Wall, and the adjoining Temple Mount 
or Haram al-Sharif, containing the Dome of the Rock and the al- 
Aqsa Mosque. The presence of sites sacred to Christians, Jews, and 
Muslims underlies the seemingly irreconcilable Israeli and Pales- 
tinian claims to the city as a capital. It also serves as the basis for 
persistent demands by outside powers (mainly Christian) for its 
internationalization. Under the Crusaders, the Dome of the Rock 
was converted to a church, and al-Aqsa became the Knights Tem- 
plar headquarters. Salah al-Din al-Ayyubi (Saladin) restored these 
to to their original use. The Ayyubids and the Mamluks then in- 
vested in Jerusalem, building Sunni legal schools and Sufi khaniqas 
on the edges of the Haram al-Sharif. 

As the focus of national as well as religious aspirations, the Old 
City has been the flashpoint of repeated conflicts. These included 
the Crusades, interethnic and communal strife under the British 
Mandate (1922-1948), open multinational warfare between the 





The Old City of Jerusalem, including the Dome of the Rock and the Western (Wailing) Wall. (Corel) 
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1948 creation of Israel and the 1967 Six-Day War, and thereafter 
renewed interethnic clashes. 

In 1947 Zionists reluctantly accepted the United Nations (UN) 
partition of Palestine and its recommendation for the internation- 
alization of Jerusalem, whereas Arabs rejected both. Jordanian 
attacks in two wars produced conflicted results. In 1948 Jordan cap- 
tured and annexed the Old City. Although both Jordan and Israel 
tacitly preferred division of Jerusalem to its internationalization, 
Jordan expelled the inhabitants of the Jewish Quarter, destroyed 
its synagogues, and, in violation of armistice agreements, denied 
Israelis access to its holy places. Israel’s 1967 conquest of the Old 
City, which it took from Jordan, was thus for Israelis not just a 
return but a liberation. Indeed, Israelis employed this moral argu- 
ment to buttress historical claims to their control over the city as 
heirs to the only state to have had its capital there. 

Israeli rule in the Old City, as in united Jerusalem as a whole, 
remains controversial in areas ranging from municipal services to 
demographic and cultural policies. On the one hand, Israel left 
Christians and Muslims in control of their holy places and estab- 
lished a freedom of worship that was lacking under the previous 
Jordanian administration. On the other hand, Israelis viewed as 
rectification of past injustices what Arabs saw as unacceptable 
changes to the status quo. Notably, they pointed to the recon- 
struction and enlargement of the Jewish Quarter and to the more 
controversial return of a Jewish population to the Old City (only 
8 percent of the 32,186 inhabitants, but many of them religious 
zealots and adherents of the political right-wing), including build- 
ing seizures by settlers within the Muslim and Christian quarters. 
Arab politicians and Islamists, for their part, have used purported 
Israeli threats to the Temple Mount and its mosques as a rallying cry 
while dismissing Jewish claims to an ancient historical presence. 

The city remained calm during the Yom Kippur (1973) and the 
Lebanese uprisings (early 1980s), but the First Intifada (1987-1993) 
revealed that Jews and Arabs were still worlds apart. Ironically, ten- 
sions over symbolic issues increased with the beginning of the Oslo 
peace process in 1993. Also, virtually all archaeological work in the 
Old City has been controversial. Prime Minister Ariel Sharon’s visit 
to the Temple Mount in the wake of the failed Camp David meetings 
in 2000 served to trigger the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada (2000-2004). 

Nevertheless, the negotiations over Jerusalem have broken a 
taboo and narrowed the gap. Neither the habitual maximalist posi- 
tion of either side nor the old idea of internationalization is tenable 
in light of the realities on the ground. Likely solutions envision a 
completely shared city or, increasingly, one that is divided, but not 
in the former manner, witha hard international border. Allassume, 
however, that Israel and Palestine will each exercise some form of 
sovereignty over the city and the holy sites of greatest national and 
religious relevance. 

JAMES WALD 
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Jewish Agency for Israel 

Zionist organization that promoted the formation ofan Israeli state 
in Palestine. The Jewish Agency for Israel, also known simply as the 
Jewish Agency, was originally established in 1923 to speak on behalf 
of the Yishuv (Jewish community) in Palestine during the British 
Mandate for Palestine (1921-1948). It was officially recognized 
in 1929, and its first president was Chaim Weizmann. The Jewish 
Agency operated as the quasi government for the Yishuv until inde- 
pendence in 1948, developing the universal policies of the Zionist 
movement. The organization’s goals were the promotion of Jewish 
immigration to Palestine, the purchase of land to be made a part 
of Jewish public property, the colonization of farmland to be sup- 
ported by Jewish labor, the recovery of the Hebrew language, and a 
renewal of the Hebrew culture. 

Members of the Jewish Agency were charged with leading the 
Zionist reconstruction effort in Palestine. Each department of the 
Jewish Agency had its own specialization, including colonization, 
health, immigration, labor, politics, and public works. For instance, 
the Department of Colonization promoted the establishment ofnew 
Jewish farming villages in Palestine. The Department of Immigra- 
tion endeavored to find homes for newly arriving immigrants to 
Palestine. Meanwhile, the Department of Labor consulted with the 
British Mandate for Palestine on prospects for work and labor 
schedules. The Department of Politics maintained a close relation- 
ship with the British high commissioner in Jerusalem on all public 
policy issues. Finally, the Public Works Department either collab- 
orated with the mandate authorities or, with its own resources, 
launched projects intended to absorb unemployed immigrants. 

Following the Peel Commission Report, the Jewish Agency be- 
lieved that an impending partition plan was in the works. The agency 
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also thought that lines should be delimited according to evidence 
of Jewish occupation. Therefore, the Jewish Agency began to accel- 
erate Jewish land purchases and colonization along the borders of 
Palestine, all prior to World War II. 

The Jewish Agency responded to World War II by helping sup- 
port the Haganah (Jewish Paramilitary Defense) and secretly con- 
scripting young Jews, both men and women. The agency funded 
the Haganah, promoting military instruction and enabling the pur- 
chase of illegal weapons. During this period, the Jewish Agency also 
increased agricultural and industrial production. It assisted in the 
expansion of land under cultivation and helped build new factories 
aimed at satisfying the needs of the British military. 

During World War II the British had adopted an essentially pro- 
Arab policy toward Palestine, especially in regard to the issue of 
immigration. Thus, after the war the Jewish Agency shifted its stance 
from accommodation with the British to physical resistance. The 
British responded by rounding up agency officials and jailing them. 

Immigration became a point of contention in which the Jewish 
Agency was unwilling to back down in the face of German atrocities. 
The Jewish Agency sought to openly relocate Jewish refugees to 
Palestine regardless of British immigration quotas, believing that 
sucha policy could take advantage ofa horrible situation by demon- 
strating the insensitivity of British immigration policy in Palestine. 

After the establishment of the State of Israel in May 1948, the 
newly formed Israeli government absorbed most of the Jewish 
Agency’s departments. The Jewish Agency was made independent 
of the Israeli government, to continue its traditional work of absorb- 
ing and resettling Jewish refugees. The Jewish Agency also sought 
to market Israel abroad by promoting interest in Israel among the 
Diaspora and marketing Israeli accomplishments and ambitions for 
the future. 

David Ben-Gurion, Israel’s first prime minister, wanted to make 
sure that the Jewish Agency remained separate from the Israeli 
government for three reasons. First, he was unwilling to share 
authority with the Jewish Agency and did not want the agency 
involved in policymaking. Second, he believed that by endowing the 
Jewish Agency with the charitable task of assisting Jewish refugees, 
the agency could have the benefit of a tax-exempt status overseas. 
And third, Ben-Gurion realized that his government was not capable 
of handling the enormous undertaking of rescuing and resettling 
immigrants. By presenting the Jewish Agency with such a task, 
world Jewry would share this burden, not the Israeli government 
alone. The Jewish Agency had customarily taken on the responsi- 
bility of promoting and receiving the monetary support coming into 
Israel from Jews abroad. 

During the Sephardic Aliya (immigration) of the 1950s, the Jew- 
ish Agency enacted a new ship-to-village program. The program 
sought to avoid the indeterminate state of the ma’abarot transit 
sites, instead resettling the fugitives in the moshavim. But the 1956 
Suez Crisis exacerbated Arab xenophobia, accelerating the pace of 
immigrants flooding into Israel. The Jewish Agency was left with 
little choice but to place the newcomers in temporary facilities, 
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whereupon they were enrolled in ulpanim, or Hebrew-language 
classes. 

While the 1967 Six-Day War created an influx of Jewish refugees 
to Israel, it also provided the Jewish Agency with increased financial 
support from world Jewry. With such a financial windfall, the Jew- 
ish Agency was able to broaden its mission to encompass Diaspora 
fund-raising projects as well. Under the stewardship of Louis Pin- 
cus, the Jewish Agency spent much of its funds for education and 
to better assimilate immigrants into Israeli society. Teachers and 
sociologists convinced the Jewish Agency to abandon its old merg- 
ing of the communities policy in support of cultural pluralism in an 
effort to better acculturate the Sephardim. 
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See Jewish Legion 





Jewish Brigade 
Jewish unit within the British Army during World War IL. With the 
beginning of World War II in September 1939, Chaim Weizmann, 
head of the World Zionist Organization (WZO), offered the British 
government the full support of the Jewish community in Palestine 
and requested the right to form a Jewish military unit that would 
fight under a Jewish flag within the British Army. The government 
of Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain rejected the request. Many 
individual Jews joined the British forces, however, and a number 
fought in Greece in 1941. 

In May 1940 the Chamberlain government fell and was replaced 
by one headed by Winston Churchill. The new prime minister did 
not share Chamberlain’s misgivings about a Jewish military unit, if 
only because it would release British troops for service from Pales- 
tine elsewhere. Churchill broached the matter with U.S. president 
Franklin Roosevelt, who said that he had no objection. On Sep- 
tember 6, 1940, during the height of the Battle of Britain, Churchill 
arranged a meeting with Weizmann and assured him ofhis full sup- 
port for a Jewish military unit. 
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Churchill requested thata memorandum be drafted. Ithad three 
main points. First, it called for the recruitment of the largest pos- 
sible number of Jews in Palestine, who would then be formed into 
battalions or larger formations. Second, it noted that the Colonial 
Office had insisted that equal numbers of Arabs and Jews be re- 
cruited, but because it was most likely that the number of Jews would 
be significantly higher than Arabs, any excess beyond an equal 
number must be trained in Egypt or some other Middle Eastern 
location. Third, officer cadres sufficient to staff a Jewish division 
were to be immediately selected in Palestine and trained in Egypt. 

Within a week, Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden informed Weiz- 
mann of the approval of the draft memorandum and that plans were 
under way to forma Jewish army along the lines of the Czechoslovak 
and Polish forces in exile. The British initially planned for a force of 
about 10,000 men, 4,000 of whom were to come from Palestine. The 
force would be trained in Britain and then shipped back to the Mid- 
dle East. Weizmann was ecstatic at the prospects, and in February 
1941 he was introduced to Major General Leonard A. Hawes, des- 
ignated as the new unit’s commander. At this point, however, Colo- 
nial Secretary Lord Lloyd suddenly died. His replacement, Lord 
Moyne, strongly opposed the plans, pointing out to Churchill that 
the delicate political balance in the Middle East might be upset by 
sucha step and also stressing supply shortages and logistical prob- 
lems. Churchill reluctantly concurred and informed Weizmann 
that the matter was being deferred for six months because of “sup- 
ply problems.” At the end of the period, however, Moyne contin- 
ued to delay. 

In the meantime, smaller Palestinian units were created that 
consisted entirely of Jews and with Jewish officers. The British 
conceived of this procedure as one to produce mixed Arab-Jewish 
companies of so-called Pioneers who would serve as truck drivers, 
maintenance personnel, and the like. But because few Arabs signed 
up, the parity rule soon disappeared. In early 1940, some 500 Pales- 
tinian Jews were involved in maintenance work with the British 
Army in France. The defeat of France in July brought their tempo- 
rary return to Palestine. They then became ground personnel with 
the Royal Air Force in North Africa. When Italy entered the war, 
another 400 Palestinian Jews were allowed to enlist to fill air force 
crew openings, and some were accepted for pilot training. 

By early 1942, some 11,000 Jews were serving with the British 
forces in the Middle East. While their units were nominally of mixed 
Arab-Jewish composition, in reality they were almost all Jewish. 
The Zionists demanded that the scattered companies be organized 
into battalions. London gave way, and on August 6, 1942, some 
18,000 Palestinian Jews were incorporated into purely Jewish 
battalions. By then, fully a quarter of them were in frontline assign- 
ments. Palestinian Jews distinguished themselves in fighting along- 
side the Free French at Bir Hacheim. Only some 45 of 1,000 who 
fought in that battle survived. 

Following the Allied invasion of Italy and with the widespread 
revelations of the Holocaust, Churchill revived the matter of creat- 
inga Jewish army. It was an easier sell to the Arabs that Jewish forces 
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would be fighting in Europe and not stationed in the Middle East. 
On July 12, 1944, Churchill drafted a memorandum calling for the 
establishment of a Jewish army group. In subsequent weeks, plans 
were coordinated with the Jewish Agency. 

In October 1944 British brigadier Ernest Benjamin took com- 
mand of the Jewish Brigade, which had its own colors. The unit’s 
shoulder patch consisted of a Star of David on a background of one 
white vertical stripe between two blue vertical stripes. In February 
1945, 3,400 members of the Jewish Brigade arrived in Italy to join 
the British Eighth Army fighting there. 

The Jewish Brigade was in many respects a triumph for Zionist 
diplomacy during the war. The officers and the noncommissioned 
officers (NCOs) of the brigade were able for the first time to learn 
larger-unit tactics and organization. The lessons there would stand 
them, the Haganah, and Israel in good stead during the Israeli War 
of Independence (1948-1949). 
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Jewish Defense League 

Militant Jewish group founded in the United States in 1968. Rabbi 
Meir David Kahane, responding to rising anti-Semitism in Amer- 
ica’s inner cities, created the Jewish Defense League (JDL) to protect 
Jews and property. The JDL came to be accused of harassment, 
stalkings, intimidation, murder, and bombings under Kahane’s 
leadership. In 1971 he was convicted ofa felony for manufacturing 
firebombs and received a probated sentence conditional on his avoid- 
ance of anything having to do with bombs, dynamite, weapons, or 
the encouragement of violence. He continued to lead the JDL from 
Israel, where he entered politics and held a seat in the Knesset fora 
brief time. But when he wrote letters urging the assassination of 
Soviet and Arab diplomats, he was convicted in May 1974 in the 
United States of violating the terms of his probation. He led the JDL 
until he was assassinated ata Zionist Emergency Evacuation Rescue 
Organization (ZEERO) conference in New York City on November 
5, 1990. 

The JDL considered itself an activist organization dedicated 
to protecting and defending with whatever means necessary Dias- 
poric Jews against any individual or organization that threatened 
Jewish individuals or institutions. However, the Southern Poverty 
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A member of the Jewish Defense League firing at a rifle range near Los Angeles, California, January 1981. (David H. Wells/Corbis) 





Law Center classified the JDL as a hate group, and the U.S. Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI) considered it to bea violent extremist 
group. Two major organizations committed to the active protection 
of American Jewry, the Anti-Defamation League and B’nai B'rith, 
also denounced the JDL. 

Although no acts of direct terrorism were attributed to the JDL 
after 1992, the FBI and the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
attribute 35 to 50 such acts to the JDL. These include the bombings 
of San Francisco’s branch of the Iranian bank Melli (1981), the 
United Nations (UN) Iraq mission (1982), and the Los Angeles offices 
of the American Arab Anti-Discrimination Committee (1985). The 
JDL is also believed to be responsible for the assassination in 1985 
of former Waffen-SS member Tsherim Soobzokov. The JDL leader- 
ship denied organizational responsibility for all acts of terror. 

Canadian-born Irv Rubin served as the JDL international chair- 
man during 1985-2002. Rubin and JDL member Earl Krugel were 
both charged on December 12, 2001, with conspiracy to commit 
acts of terrorism for allegedly planning to bomb the offices of Cali- 
fornia’s Arab American congressman Darrell Issa and the King 
Fahd Mosque in Culver City, California. The two were charged when 
Krugel took receipt of explosives in an undercover sting operation. 
Rubin died (some say he was murdered) at the Federal Metropol- 
itan Detention Center in Los Angeles on November 4, 2002, after 
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allegedly jumping 18 feet to a concrete floor from a jail balcony. In 
February 2003, Krugel pled guilty to conspiracy to violate the civil 
rights of worshipers at the mosque and to conspiracy to bomb Issa’s 
federal office. In September 2003, Krugel was sentenced to 20 years 
imprisonment asa part ofa plea bargain that required him to name 
the JDL members who perpetrated the 1985 bombing of the Los 
Angeles offices of the American Arab Anti-Discrimination Com- 
mittee. Krugel was murdered by a fellow inmate at the Federal Cor- 
rection Institution in Phoenix, Arizona, on November 4, 2005. 
Rubin’s death and the continued antiterror scrutiny ultimately 
transformed the JDL into a propaganda and advocacy group. The 
JDL split into two factions in October 2004. One faction retained the 
name Jewish Defense League and is led by Shelley Rubin, the widow 
of Irv Rubin. The other is now known as the New Jewish Defense 
League and has been led by Ian Sigel since July 1, 2005. Sigel is a for- 
mer contractor who joined the JDL’s Chicago chapter in 1999. The 
new JDL claims to reject violence. 
RicHarp M. Epwarps 
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Jewish Legion 

Formation of Jewish volunteers raised by Great Britain, also known 
as the Jewish Battalions, who fought in World War I. Expelled by 
the Ottoman Empire, Palestinian Jews who retained citizenship with 
Entente countries gathered in Egypt in December 1914. Many of 
them, led by Vladimir Jabotinsky and Joseph Trumpeldor, peti- 
tioned to join the British Army. London initially rejected their offer 
but later formed the 650-man Zion Mule Corps under Colonel John 
H. Patterson with Trumpeldor as his second-in-command. The 
Mule Corps served with distinction in the Gallipoli Campaign car- 
rying supplies to the front lines until disbanded at the campaign’s 
conclusion. 

Jabotinsky and others continued to lobby for the creation of 
Jewish combat units, believing that these would further the Zionist 
cause. In August 1917, shortly after issuance of the Balfour Decla- 
ration, British prime minister David Lloyd George and Foreign Sec- 
retary Arthur Balfour approved the formation ofa Jewish regiment. 
Patterson, assisted by Jabotinksy, who became his aide-de-camp, 
recruited a battalion from Jewish refugees and Mule Corps veterans. 
This battalion, the 38th Royal Fusiliers (City of London Regiment), 
completed training in February 1918 and arrived in Alexandria, 
Egypt, in March. In April Britain formed the 39th Battalion, pri- 
marily from U.S. and Canadian Jewish volunteers, and in June 
recruited the 40th Battalion from Jews who had remained in Pales- 
tine. Grouped together and attached to the Australian and New 
Zealand Mounted Division, the Jewish battalions forced a crossing 
of the Jordan River, paving the way for Lieutenant General Sir 
Edmund Allenby’s successful autumn offensive and the capture 
of Damascus. 

Britain also formed the 41st and 42nd Reserve Battalions from 
Jewish volunteers. These remained in Britain and supplied replace- 
ments for the three combat battalions. In all, some 6,500 Jews 
served in these five battalions, including David Ben-Gurion, Israel’s 
future first prime minister. Most of these veterans settled in Pales- 
tine after the war. 
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Jewish National Fund 

Zionist organization founded in 1901 at the Fifth Zionist Congress 
in Basel. Mathematics professor Zvi Hermann Schapira had urged 
the establishment of such a fund at the Fourth Zionist Conference 
four years earlier. The Jewish National Fund (JNF) came into being 
at the Fifth Congress, thanks in large part to the strong support of 
Zionist leader Theodor Herzl. The JNF was established for the pur- 
pose of buying land for Jewish settlement in Palestine. Today it is a 
major landowner and is active in water projects, afforestation, and 
land reclamation projects within the State of Israel. 

Yona Krementzky was the first head of the JNF. He initiated the 
Golden Book that honored paid inscriptions. He also began pub- 
lishing JNF stamps, the proceeds from the sale of which went to the 
organization. The stamps were affixed to official Zionist documents 
or to letters, and many people collected them. The first, issued in 
1902, had the Star of David and the word “Zion.” Initially capitalized 
with the sum of £200,000, the JNF drew its funds from a variety of 
donors, many of them wealthy. Most of the money, however, came 
from perhaps 1 million little Blue Boxes in Jewish homes world- 
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Australian poster promoting the Jewish National Fund, 1947. (Israeli 
Government Press Office) 
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wide. The idea had been suggested in a letter to the Zionist newspa- 
per Die Welt by Galician bank clerk Haim Kleinman, and Kre- 
mentzky adopted it. 

The first JNF land purchase in Palestine was a 50-acre parcel 
purchased with a gift from Isaac Goldberg. Beginning in 1904, the 
JNF purchased many plots of land south of the Sea of Galilee and at 
Ben Shemen in central Palestine. Early on, the JNF embarked on 
afforestation in central Palestine at Hulda. There the JNF oversaw 
the planting of olive groves to honor the memory of Herzl. The JNF 
went on to become the leading environmental organization of Israel. 
The organization was also actively involved in establishing the city 
of Tel Aviv and in establishing secondary schools. 

JNF landholdings grew steadily, from 25,000 acres in 1921 to 
50,000 acres in 1927. By 1935, the JNF had planted 1.7 million trees 
on 1,750 acres. By the end of 1936, the JNF had secured 89,500 acres 
of land that made possible the establishment of 108 Jewish settle- 
ments. Most of the land was purchased from Arab landowners. In 
1939, 10 percent of the Jewish population in Palestine lived on JNF 
land. From the inception, the JNF planned to lease the land long- 
term rather than sell it. In the summer of 1939, when the British 
prohibited the establishment of additional Jewish communities 
in new areas, the JNF defied the law. In Operation TOWER AND 
STOCKADE, it continued to purchase land and secretly establish new 
settlements. 

In 1953 the JNF was reorganized as an Israeli company but 
essentially without any change. In 1960 there was a major change, 
however, when administration of JNF land, apart from forested 
areas, was transferred to the Israel Lands Administration, an Israeli 
government agency that manages 93 percent of Israeliland. In 2005 
the JNF agreed to transfer its urban landholdings to the state in 
return for an equal area of rural land. At present the JNF owns about 
14 percent of the land of Israel. It is today especially active in the 
Negev Desert area. In the 1990s it undertook the Hula Valley Rede- 
velopment Project, the largest environmental undertaking in the 
Middle East. The project is designed to prevent pollutants from 
reaching the Sea of Galilee, to restore fertility in agricultural lands, 
and to enhance the general economy of the region. In its first cen- 
tury of existence, the JNF has planted more than 240 million trees 
in JNF forests, built more than 180 dams and reservoirs, and devel- 
oped more than a quarter million acres of land. 

JNF policy forbids leasing land to non-Jews, but this policy has 
been held to violate Israeli antidiscrimination laws and has been 
circumvented in practice, especially through short-term leases. 
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Jihad 


The term “jihad” (jehad) is often translated as “holy war.” It means 
“striving,” or “to exert the utmost effort,” and refers both to a reli- 
gious duty to spread and defend Islam by waging war (lesser jihad) 
and an inward spiritual struggle to attain perfect faith (greater 
jihad). The distinction between lesser and greater is not accepted 
by all Muslims in all circumstances. Many distinguish between 
jihad as an individual versus a collective duty, as when Muslims face 
invasion or cannot practice their faith, or in its defensive or offen- 
sive forms. In general, the broad spectrum of modern Islam empha- 
sizes the inner spiritual jihad. 
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A Hamas poster declares “Jihad is our way,” February 1993. (Israeli 
Government Press Office) 
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Pakistani demonstrator with a placard reading “Jihad is Not Terrorism, Jihad is our Life,” October 15, 2001. (Pascal Le Segretain/Corbis Sygma) 





Within the spectrum of Islamic belief, definitions of jihad have 
also rested on historical circumstances. Indian reformer Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan argued for a more limited interpretation of jihad 
whereby believers could perform charitable acts in place of armed 
struggle, which was only incumbent if Muslims could not practice 
their faith. The reform movement of Muhammad ibn abd al-Wahhab 
in 18th-century Arabia, in contrast, reasserted the incumbency of 
jihad as armed struggle for all believers. As the Koran contains verses 
that promote mercy and urge peacemaking but also verses (referred 
to as the Sword Verses) that more ardently require jihad of believ- 
ers, there is a scriptural basis for both sides of this argument. 

Koranic thought on the nature of jihad began to evolve when 
Muhammad moved from Mecca to Medina in 622 and created an 
Islamic state. The initial Koranic jihadic sanction (22:39) was for 
fighting in self-defense only, “those who stay at home,” that could 
be taken as condemnation of those who abstained from an early 
key battle of the Muslims against the Meccan forces. Many Muslim 
scholars held that the admonition to pursue an aggressive jihad 
“with their wealth and their persons” (Koran 4:95) overrode verses 
revealed earlier on. Fighting and warfare (qital) are, however, dif- 
ferentiated from jihad, which is always accompanied by the phrase 
“ala sabil Allah” (on the path of God) in the same way that just war 
is differentiated from other forms of conflict. 
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Some scholars differentiate the fulfilling of jihad by the heart, 
the tongue, or the sword as a means of discouraging Muslims from 
seeing armed struggle as a commandment, but such teachings have 
by and large been contradicted by the revival of activist jihad, first 
in response to colonialism and then again in the 20th century. 

The broad spectrum of Islam considers foreign military inter- 
vention, foreign occupation, economic oppression, non-Islamic cul- 
tural realignment, colonialism, and the oppression of a domestic 
government, either secular or Islamic, ofan Islamic people or coun- 
try to bea sufficient reason, ifnot a Koranic mandate, to participate 
in a defensive jihad. The more militant and fundamental end of 
the Islamic spectrum asserts that a social, economic, and military 
defensive jihad is justifiable and necessary. However, a widespread 
discussion of jihad is ongoing in the Muslim world today in re- 
sponse to the rise of militancy, and there is a concerted effort to sep- 
arate the concepts of jihad and martyrdom from each other when 
they are the rallying call of irresponsible extremists such as Osama 
bin Laden and his ilk. 

Notable defensive jihads in the more recent history of Islam 
include the resistance of the Afghan (1979) and Chechnya mujahi- 
deen against their respective Soviet and Russian occupations and 
the Algerian War of Independence against France. Some Islamic 
religious scholars, such as Dr. Abdullah Yusuf Azzam, a former 
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teacher of bin Laden, argued for jihad against the West. Numerous 
clerics and scholars have held, along with the views of their com- 
munities, that the Palestinian struggle against Israel is a defensive 
jihad because of the infringements on life and liberty, the use of 
collective punishment, and the seizure by Israel of waqf (endow- 
ment) lands. 

Offensive jihad was essentially adopted by the early Muslim 
community, as no defensive action would have sufficed to protect 
them against the allied tribal forces determined to exterminate 
them. In such a jihad, the Peoples of the Book (dhimma), meaning 
other monotheistic traditions including Judaism and Christianity, 
must be treated differently than enemies who are unbelievers 
(kuffar). However, the Peoples of the Book must submit to Islamic 
rule, including the paying of poll and land taxes. Rules of engage- 
ment, truces, and treatment of prisoners and non-Muslims were all 
specified in medieval texts concerned with siyar, or Islamic inter- 
national law. 

Classical Islamic law and tradition asserts that a jihad that is a 
collective duty (simplified in Western texts as an offensive jihad) 
can only be declared by the caliph, the successor to the Prophet 
Muhammad and the lawful temporal and spiritual authority for the 
entire Islamic community. On the other hand, no authority other 
than conscience or the awareness of an oppression targeting Islam 
or Islamic peoples is necessary to participate in an individually 
incumbent jihad. 

When the Mongols attacked Baghdad in 1258, the caliphate, 
long since a divided patchwork of sultanates and emirates, ceased 
to exist. It was the only legal, governmental, and clerical structure 
recognized by the classical interpretation of Islamic doctrine as 
being capable of declaring jihad. That did not prevent the Ottoman 
sultans from declaring themselves caliphs and calling for jihad, but 
the Muslim world did not recognize themas such. Other jihads were 
declared in the early modern period, for instance by the Mahdiyya of 
the Sudan, the Wahhabi movement in Arabia, and the Sanusiyya in 
today’s Libya. 

Leaders of such movements, like contemporary jihadists, have 
sometimes proclaimed jihads by issuing a fatwa or statement. Al- 
though a fatwa is supposed to be a legal response issued by a qual- 
ified jurist, self-proclaimed leaders and clerics sometimes say that 
the traditional ulama, crushed by modern state governments, have 
failed in their duty and therefore claim the right to speak in their 
stead. 

Although many Muslims recognize their respective governments 
and political leaders as worthy of defining and declaring defensive 
jihads, there are many others who perceive their governments as 
illegitimate Islamic states or illegitimate Islamic political leaders. 
Turkey, Egypt, and Pakistan, for example, are quasi-democratic 
states that grant secular political parties and politicians the same 
rights as Islamic political parties and politicians. Islamic militant 
groups in all three countries see these governments and their lead- 
ersas heretical and illegitimate under Islamic law (Sharia). Ina sim- 
ilar vein, some Muslims, most notably the takfirists, declare jihad 
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against Muslim governments perceived as oppressive, anti-Islamic, 
or corrupt (being non-Muslim in their eyes). Additionally, many of 
the Islamic theocratic monarchies (Saudi Arabia, for example) are 
deemed illegitimate by fundamentalist Muslims. This perception 
is due in part to the willingness of some of these monarchies and 
democracies to cooperate and form alliances with non-Islamic 
nations or with nations that wage economic, cultural, or military 
war against Islam and Muslims. Additionally, some of these 
monarchies and democracies limit the power of the clerics within 
their countries. 

Various Islamic movements, most notably Al Qaeda, have 
stepped into the void created by the disappearance of the caliphate 
and the resultant fractured Islamic political and religious world. 
These groups have interpreted Islam as they wish and declare jihad 
as they desire, although often with the assistance and support of 
some clerics and of leaders with a degree of religious knowledge. 
Because early Muslims killed in jihad were considered martyrs, 
there is an extensive tradition that exalts martyrdom. This adds 
to the modern jihadists’ appeal, particularly to younger or more 
desperate followers. Defensive jihad, inclusive of martyrdom, is 
deemed appropriate in order to end Israel’s occupation of the per- 
ceived Islamic territories of the West Bank, East Jerusalem, and 
Gaza, if not all of Palestine. 

Amartyr secures a place in paradise and may intercede for other 
Muslims. Antiterrorist campaigns in the Muslim world have argued, 
against the weight of literature and popular belief, that modern 
jihadists are not martyrs if they set out to martyr themselves be- 
cause suicide is not allowed in Islam. Noncombatant Muslims who 
perish in a jihad are also considered martyrs. Jihadists thus excuse 
the deaths of innocents caught in their crossfire with targets or 
authorities. They explain the deaths of non-Muslim civilians as 
being deserved for their failure to submit to Islam or for their open 
oppression of Islam or Islamic peoples. In the case of Israeli civil- 
ians, the fact that all provide military service to their country means 
that they are not really considered civilians by the jihadists. 

The term “jihad” is incorporated into the organizational names 
of numerous militant groups, including the Egyptian Islamic Jihad, 
the Egyptian Tawhid wa-l-Jihad, and the Palestinian Islamic Jihad. 

The struggle in contemporary Islam to redefine jihad and detach 
its meaning from adventurism, martyrdom, and attacks on Muslim 
governments as well as Westerners is one of the most significant 
challenges at this time in history. 

RICHARD EDWARDS AND SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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John Paul Il, Pope 
Born: May 18, 1920 
Died: April 2, 2005 


Roman Catholic prelate and pope (1978-2005). Born in Wadowice, 
Poland, on May 18, 1920, Karol Josef Wojtyla grew up in humble 
circumstances and knew hardship as a youth. His mother died when 
he was just nine years old, and three years later his only sibling, a 
brother, died. An engaging young man who was an exemplary stu- 
dent, Wojtyla enrolled in the faculty of philosophy at Jagellonian 
University in Krakow in 1938. To avoid imprisonment under the 
German occupation after September 1939, he was forced to work 
first in a stone quarry and then in a chemical plant. In 1942 he clan- 
destinely entered an underground seminary in Krakow and enrolled 
in the faculty of theology at Jagellonian University. 

Wojtyta transferred to the archbishop of Krakow’s residence in 
August 1944, where he remained until Poland was liberated in 1945. 
In 1946 he completed his fourth year of studies, was ordained a 


priest, and left for Rome for postgraduate studies. In 1947 he earned 
his licentiate in theology. The following year he earned a master’s 
degree and doctorate in sacred theology from Jagellonian Univer- 
sity. In the late 1940s and into the mid-1950s he served in a variety 
of pastoral positions in Poland, began to publish, and ultimately 
became the chair of ethics at Poland’s Catholic University in Lublin 
in 1956. Wojtyla was named auxiliary bishop in the archbishopric 
of Krakow in 1958, becoming its archbishop in 1964. All the while, 
he labored under the considerable restrictions of communist- 
controlled Poland, which was openly hostile toward the Catholic 
Church. 

Wojtyta became a cardinal in 1967. During the early to mid- 
1970s he continued to publish prolifically on a wide range of schol- 
arly and theological topics. He also traveled extensively. 

On October 16, 1978, following the sudden death of Pope John 
Paul I, Wojtyla was elected pope on the eighth balloting, astounding 
many pundits. In honor of his immediate predecessor, he took the 
name John Paul II and became the first non-Italian pope in 455 
years. At 58 years old, he was also an unusually youthful pontiff who 
was an avid skier, swimmer, and hiker. 

From the very beginning of his pontificate, John Paul II, who 
spoke eight languages, eschewed many of the trappings of his office. 
Instead, he became known as a master communicator who relished 
personal contacts, often wading into huge crowds. Just eight months 





John Paul II, who served as pope during 1978-2005, waves to a U.S. audience in 1979. (Library of Congress) 
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into his pontificate, he paid an emotional nine-day visit to his native 
Poland, the first pope to visit the nation. His sojourn caused great 
consternation among communist officials who feared that the pope’s 
strong anticommunist sentiments would result in popular unrest. 
Although this did not immediately happen, communist officials 
had much to worry about. By the early 1980s, John Paul II had tacitly 
aligned himself with Poland’s Solidarity movement and, by the 
early 1990s, was credited with being a key force behind the events 
of 1989 that swept away communist rule in Eastern Europe and 
hastened the end of the Cold War. 

The pope’s attitude toward the Middle East was in many ways 
a radical departure from that of his predecessors. He was a tireless 
proponent of peace in the region, and he championed both Muslim 
and Jewish causes. Although he decried the violence of radical 
Palestinians, he was nonetheless supportive of Palestinian state- 
hood. Instead of highlighting the differences between Christianity 
and Islam, he viewed them as complementary religions, ones that 
shared many of the same tenets and historical figures. This was a 
far different path than the ones of his predecessors, who saw Islam 
in an antipathetic light. Indeed, the pope helped narrow the chasm 
between the Muslim and Christian worlds. At the same time, he was 
a supporter of Israel and tried to bridge the considerable and cen- 
turies-long gap between Jews and the Catholic Church. 

Throughout his long papacy, the pope sought to build bridges 
with both the Jewish and Muslim communities. His explicit admis- 
sions of wrongdoing toward both groups by the Catholic Church 
of the past earned him a good number of supporters in each camp. 
Clearly, he was unable to heal the rift between Israelis and Palestini- 
ans or between Jews and Muslims. What he did do, however, was 
to identify with the injustices of all. 

In 2001 John Paul II became the first pontiff in the 2,000-year 
history of the Catholic Church to officially visit a mosque. The dra- 
matic gesture, which took place in an ancient mosque in Damascus, 
Syria, was heightened when the pope urged Christians and Muslims 
to forgive one another and work toward common goals of peace and 
justice. 

In 1979 John Paul II visited the Auschwitz concentration camp, 
and in 2001 he visited Israel and prayed for forgiveness at Yad 
Vashem, which deeply moved many Jews. In 1986 he became the 
first pope to officially visit a synagogue, another hugely important 
act of symbolism. His approaches to the Jewish and Arab worlds 
were not without their detractors. Some hard-line Muslims savaged 
him for his attempts to heal the rift with the Jews. Many Israelis, on 
the other hand, criticized his failure to support the Iraq War (2003-). 
John Paul II was also critical of the U.S. war in Afghanistan and sig- 
naled only tepid acceptance of the Persian Gulf War of 1991. 

Pope John Paul II was the most visible and well-traveled pontiff 
in history. During his reign he completed 104 foreign pastoral visits. 
He was also the first pontiff to visit a predominantly Orthodox 
nation (Romania in 1999). It is hard to overstate the impact that 
John Paul II had on world politics, as he reached out in an unprece- 
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dented way to the world’s Jews as well as Muslims and non-Catholic 
Christians. 

In affairs of social justice, faith, and Church governance, John 
Paul II was at once liberal and conservative. On most social issues 
he was considered liberal and was a vocal critic ofboth communism 
and the excesses of capitalism. He frequently decried the gap between 
rich and poor nations and was a champion of the world’s impover- 
ished and downtrodden. He had little use for political oppression 
of any stripe and was also an ardent foe of the death penalty and 
abortion. These stances made him popular with both liberals and 
conservatives around the world. Yet in terms of Catholic doctrine, 
the pope was conservative if not orthodox. He steadfastly refused to 
consider the ordination of women, the abandonment of celibacy for 
Catholic clergy, or the lifting of the Church’s ban on contraception. 

John Paul II died in Rome on April 2, 2005, after battling a series 
of debilitating ailments, some of which were the result of a near- 
mortal gunshot wound hereceived atthe hands ofa Turkish extremist 
during a May 1981 assassination attempt in St. Peter’s Square. 

Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. AND Luc STENGER 
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Johnson, Lyndon Baines 
Born: August 27, 1908 
Died: January 22, 1973 


U.S. politician and president of the United States (1963-1969). Lyn- 
don Johnson was born in Stonewall near Austin, Texas, on August 
27, 1908. He graduated from Southwest Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege in San Marcos in 1930 and became a high school teacher. In 
1932 he went to Washington, D.C., as a congressional aide. He won 
the patronage of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the president who became 
Johnson’s role model and appointed him Texas administrator of 
the National Youth Administration in 1935. Johnson was elected 
to the U.S. House of Representatives in 1936. 

For six months after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in 
December 1941, Johnson interrupted his congressional service 
to become a lieutenant commander in the U.S. Navy, visiting the 
Pacific theater on a fact-finding mission. Returning to Congress, he 
voted reliably for the internationalist policies of Roosevelt and 
President Harry S. Truman. In 1949 Johnson won election to the 
U.S. Senate as a representative from Texas. In the Senate he earned 
a towering political reputation because of his political shrewdness 
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Lyndon B. Johnson, president of the United States (1963-1969). (U.S. 
Department of Defense) 





and uncanny persuasive abilities, most apparent when he was Sen- 
ate majority leader, a position he held from 1955 to 1960. As such, 
he used his quick wit, imposing physical stature, and carrot-and- 
stick threats to persuade often balky senators and congressional 
representatives to reach consensus on sometimes controversial 
legislation. Liberal and populist in his instincts despite the need 
to conciliate the Democratic Party’s conservative Southern wing 
to which he belonged, he was largely responsible for the passage of 
the 1957 Civil Rights Bill. He concentrated primarily on domestic 
policy, showing little interest in international affairs beyond the 
conventional Cold War opposition to communism and support for 
expansive U.S. policies overseas, including aid to developing coun- 
tries. He also worked well with the administration of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Selected by Democratic presidential candidate John F. Kennedy 
as his running mate in the 1960 elections, Johnson became vice 
president in January 1961. As vice president he had little input on 
policy matters. He greatly resented Kennedy’s failure to employ his 
superlative legislative skills to win passage of his domestic meas- 
ures and his exclusion from Kennedy’s inner circle. After Ken- 
nedy’s assassination in November 1963 made Johnson president, 
he announced an ambitious range of civil rights and social welfare 
initiatives—his Great Society program—a sweeping attempt to 
eradicate poverty and social injustice in the United States that was 
his first priority. The 1964 Voting Rights Act and 1965 Civil Rights 
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Act were the most far-reaching legislation of the kind ever passed 
in the United States. In 1964 Johnson won reelection by a landslide 
against conservative Republican senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona, 
whose seeming readiness to contemplate using nuclear weapons 
alarmed many Americans. 

Despite Johnson’s stated preference for domestic policy, for- 
eign affairs, especially the war in Vietnam, came to dominate his 
presidency. Although he feared that an expanded war in Vietnam 
might compromise his domestic reform programs, he nevertheless 
remembered well the political damage that attacks regarding the 
so-called loss of China had visited on President Truman. Thus, 
Johnson refused to consider abandoning South Vietnam to com- 
munism. Gradually he escalated the war, believing that there was 
some point at which North Vietnam would give up the struggle. 
Ultimately he dispatched U.S. ground forces, and by January 1969 
there were halfa million Americans in Vietnam. Meanwhile, domes- 
tic opposition to the war steadily escalated, his Great Society stalled, 
and the economy began to suffer from free-wheeling spending on 
war and welfare. Fearing that he could not win reelection, Johnson 
withdrew from the 1968 presidential campaign. The war continued 
under his successor, Republican Richard M. Nixon. 

A tragic president, Johnson watched the impact of U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam leave his substantial domestic achievements 
vitiated, compromised, and underrated. The fiscal and economic 
problems that the war generated through the failure to increase 
taxes to pay for it denied his programs further funding and created 
long-term difficulties for the United States. Not until his presidency 
did Johnson show any sustained interest in the Middle East, al- 
though he generally took a pro-Israeli stance, as during the 1967 
Six-Day War. As Senate majority leader during the 1956 Suez Crisis 
he sought to maintain the bipartisan consensus, and he loyally sup- 
ported Eisenhower administration policies. 

Inthe aftermath of assertive Soviet pronouncements on Suez, in 
early 1957 the Eisenhower administration promulgated the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine, stating that the United States possessed vital inter- 
ests in the Middle East and must use whatever means necessary to 
resist the extension of Soviet influence in the region and seeking 
congressional approval for economic assistance and potential 
military intervention. Johnson secured changes in the document’s 
wording, giving Congress greater discretionary powers over eco- 
nomic and military assistance. He publicly opposed the adminis- 
tration’s support for United Nations (UN) economic sanctions 
against Israel until it withdrew from the Egyptian Gaza Strip and 
part of the Sinai Peninsula, an issue that became moot once Israel 
did so in March 1957. 

As president, Johnson assigned relatively low priority to the 
Middle East. Concern over Soviet arms sales to Egypt and Syria 
and Iraq’s and Egypt’s military buildup did lead him to approve 
increased U.S. arms sales to Israel and conservative Arab states, 
especially Jordan. The Johnson administration denounced as illegal 
Egypt’s May 1967 closing of the Strait of Tiran to Israeli vessels. 
During the Six-Day War, when Israeli forces responded to escalat- 
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ing Arab military pressure by launching preemptive strikes against 
Egypt, Syria, Jordan, and Iraq, the Johnson administration remained 
neutral but deployed the U.S. Sixth Fleet near the Syrian coast to 
prevent potential Soviet military intervention. Even when Israeli 
airplanes attacked the U.S. intelligence ship USS Liberty off Sinai, 
killing 10 crewmen and wounding another 100, U.S. policies re- 
mained pro-Israeli, in part because the Soviet Union supported the 
Arab states. U.S.-supplied armaments were at least partly respon- 
sible for the Israeli victory. In the war’s aftermath Arthur Goldberg, 
U.S. ambassador to the UN, was instrumental in the November 
1967 passage of UN Resolution 242, calling for Israeli withdrawal 
from all occupied territories and the conflict’s peaceful resolution, 
the basis of all subsequent U.S. policies toward the Arab-Israeli 
dispute. 

In retirement, Johnson set about writing his memoirs. Four 
years after his presidency, he died at his Texas ranch on January 22, 
1973. 
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Jordan 

Middle Eastern nation covering 35,637 square miles, about the 
size of the U.S. state of Indiana. Jordan, officially known as the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, borders Israel and the West Bank 
to the west, Syria and the Golan Heights to the north, Iraq to the 
east, and Saudi Arabia to the east and south. From 1516 to 1919, 
Jordan was part of the Ottoman Empire. With the end of World 
War Iand the collapse of the Ottoman Empire, Transjordan (as it was 
then known) became part of Britain’s League of Nations mandate 
over Palestine in 1920. In 1921, Abdullah ibn Hussein, a member of 
the Hashemite dynasty, became the de facto king of Transjordan. 
Transjordan became a constitutional monarchy under Abdullah I, 
who was formally placed on the throne by the British in 1928. 
Nevertheless, Transjordan was still considered part of the British 
Mandate. That changed in May 1946 when Transjordan secured its 
independence. 
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Paramilitary units march through the streets of Amman on May 24, 1947, 
during Jordan’s first Independence Day celebration. (Hans Pinn/Israeli 
Government Press Office) 





Because Transjordan was a member of the Arab League when 
the State of Israel was created in May 1948, Abdullah was obliged 
to fight alongside his Arab neighbors against the Israelis. As with 
most Arabs, he flatly rejected Zionist ambitions. He gained control 
of the West Bank in 1949 as a result of the Israeli War of Independ- 
ence (1948-1949) and officially changed his country’s name to Jor- 
dan to reflect the new territories west of the Jordan River. Months 
later, he moved to permanently annex the West Bank, which deeply 
troubled Arab leaders. Many believed that the territory should have 
been reserved for the displaced Palestinians. 

Alarge number of these displaced Palestinians, about 70,000 by 
1949, fled to Jordan, and 280,000 Palestinians were already residing 
in or fled to the West Bank. The Palestinian population outnum- 
bered the Jordanian population, and although these received citi- 
zenship, their identity and aspirations were a point of tension 
within Jordan. In 1951 a Palestinian assassinated Abdullah in Jeru- 
salem, and the following year he was succeeded by his grandson, 
King Hussein I. Hussein ruled Jordan for the next 47 years. 

Aseries of anti-Western uprisings in Jordan, combined with the 
1956 Suez Crisis, compelled Hussein to sever military ties to Britain. 
The British government had taken part in the covert British-French- 
Israeli scheme to topple Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser 
and wrest back control of the Suez Canal from the Egyptians. 

In February 1958 Hussein formed the Arab Federation with 
Iraq. The king viewed this as a needed countermeasure to the newly 
formed United Arab Republic (UAR), formed between Egypt and 
Syria and dominated by Egypt’s Pan-Arab nationalist President 
Nasser. The Arab Federation fell apart by autumn 1958, however, 
after the Iraqi king was overthrown in a coup. Later that same year, 
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The city of Amman, capital of Jordan, shown in 1996. (Moshe Milner/Israeli Government Press Office) 





leaders of the UAR called for the overthrow of governments in 
Beirut and Amman. Hussein fought back by requesting help from 
the British, who dispatched troops to Jordan to quell antigovern- 
ment protests. The Americans had simultaneously sent troops to 
Lebanon to bolster its besieged Christian-led government. 

Jordan’s relations with the UAR remained tense. Indeed, in 1963 
when a rival Jordanian government-in-exile was set up in Damas- 
cus, Syria, King Hussein declared a state of emergency. The crisis 
subsided when the United States and Britain publicly endorsed 
Hussein’s rule. For good measure, the United States placed its Sixth 
Fleet on alert in the Mediterranean. 

After the mid-1960s and more than a decade of crises and 
regional conflicts, Hussein turned his attention to domestic issues. 
He was devoted to improving the welfare ofhis people and launched 
major programs to improve literacy rates (which were very low), 
increase educational opportunities, bolster public health initiatives, 
and lower infant mortality rates. In these endeavors he was quite 
successful. By the late 1980s literacy rates approached 100 percent, 
and infant deaths were down dramatically. Jordan’s economy also 
began to expand as the nation engaged in more trade with the out- 
side world and as its relations with Egypt improved. Hussein also 
began to erect a modern and reliable transportation system and 
moved to modernize the country’s infrastructure. Notable in all of 
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this was that he accomplished much without resorting to overly 
repressive tactics. Indeed, throughout the Cold War most Jordani- 
ans enjoyed a level of freedom virtually unrivaled in the Middle 
East. However, the government undertook sharp responses to anti- 
regime elements and tensions with the Palestinian population. 

By the late 1960s another Arab-Israeli conflict was in the mak- 
ing. After Egypt blockaded Israeli shipping in the Gulf of Aqaba in 
1967, King Hussein signed a mutual defense pact with Egypt, set- 
ting aside his former differences with Nasser’s government. Nor- 
mally a moderating force in volatile Middle East politics, Hussein 
reluctantly entered the war on the side of Egypt, even as Tel Aviv 
was imploring him through diplomatic channels not to do so. When 
the June 1967 Six-Day War ended, Israel took from Jordan the entire 
West Bank and all of Jerusalem. 

As a result of the war, thousands of Palestinians fled to Jordan 
from the West Bank, now controlled by Israel. Indeed, it is estimated 
that as many as 300,000 Palestinians poured into Jordan after June 
1967, swelling the Palestinian refugee population there to almost 
1 million. This massive influx severely taxed Jordanian infrastruc- 
ture as wellas schools, health care, and other services and engendered 
considerable resentment among some Jordanians. The number of 
Palestinians in Jordan by 1968 meant that Palestinian groups— 
especially resistance groups such as the fedayeen—increased their 
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power and clout considerably within Jordan. These groups were 
well armed (receiving significant assistance from Syria and Egypt) 
and posed a serious threat to Hussein’s rule. By 1970 it appeared 
as if the Palestinian resistance fighters were in the process of creat- 
ing a Palestinian state within a state, much as they would do in 
Lebanon. This situation greatly alarmed King Hussein. 

Inearly 1970 Palestinian guerrilla groups and the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization (PLO) were already skirmishing with Jordan- 
ian troops. Open warfare erupted in June. Heretofore, the Jordanian 
Army had been unsuccessful in its attempts to stop Palestinian 
attacks on Israel from taking place on Jordanian soil. Hussein also 
opposed the Palestinian aims of creating a Palestinian state in the 
West Bank, which he hoped to regain in the future. 

In September 1970 after 10 days of bloody conflict, thousands 
of Palestinians, including the leadership of the PLO, fled Jordan 
for Syria and Lebanon. Hussein and his government were deeply 
troubled by this conflict, as were many of the Jordanians of Pales- 
tinian origin. From the Palestinian perspective the fighting and 
forced expulsion in September were seen as a great betrayal. In- 
deed, the Palestinians referred to the events of September 1970 as 
Black September. 

The early 1970s saw continued unrest. In 1972 King Hussein 
tried to create a new Arab federation, which would have included 
the West Bank as Jordanian territory. Israel as well as most of the 
Arab states flatly rejected the idea. Then in December 1972 Hussein 
was nearly assassinated by a Palestinian. 

During the Yom Kippur War (1973) Hussein played only a minor 
role, ordering a limited troop deployment (one brigade) to fight 
in Syria. In 1974 he finally agreed to recognize the Arab League’s 
position that the PLO was the sole representative of the Palestinian 
people. 

Hussein strengthened relations with neighboring Syria begin- 
ning in the late 1970s, and he vigorously opposed the 1979 Israeli- 
Egyptian peace treaty. Jordan backed Iraq in the Iran-Iraq War 
(1980-1988). The 1980s was a period of economic chaos for the 
Jordanian people. Job creation did not keep pace with the expand- 
ing population, resulting in high unemployment. Inflation became 
a problem, foreign investment fell off, and exports declined. In 
1989, riots occurred in southern Jordan over the lack of jobs and a 
government-mandated increase in basic commodities including 
electricity and water. These severe economic dislocations led Hus- 
sein to seek U.S. financial aid in the late 1980s. As a result, the 
nation’s foreign debt burden grew substantially. 

When King Hussein refused to condemn Iraqi dictator Saddam 
Hussein in the 1991 Persian Gulf War, U.S. assistance and much 
general Western aid was curtailed. Saudi Arabia and later Kuwait 
also withheld financial assistance. Jordan’s economy went from 
bad to worse. When some 700,000 Jordanians returned to Jordan 
because they were now unwelcome in Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, the 
economic situation became truly dire. Jordan’s tourism declined 
precipitously after 1991, oil came at a very high premium, and ex- 
ports suffered enormously. By 1995 unemployment stood at 14 per- 
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cent (as stated by the government), although other measures esti- 
mated that it may have been twice that. Not until 2001 did the econ- 
omy begin to regain its footing. Hussein’s decision to back Iraq put 
Jordanian-U.S. relations ina holding pattern, and his relations with 
other major Western powers were little better. 

By 1993-1994, however, Jordanian-U.S. relations were on an 
upswing. The Jordanians decided to become an active partner in the 
Arab-Israeli peace process, and King Hussein actively supported 
United Nations (UN) sanctions on the Iraqi regime. On July 25, 
1994, Hussein signed a historic nonbelligerent agreement with the 
Israelis (the Washington Declaration), which was soon followed up 
by the October 26, 1994, signing of the Israel-Jordan Peace Treaty. 

King Hussein died in February 1999 and was succeeded by his 
son, King Abdullah II. Following the outbreak of the Second (al- 
Aqsa) Intifada in 2000, Abdullah has tried to continue Jordan’s role 
as the force of moderation in the Middle East. He has attempted to 
keep avenues of dialogue open between the Israelis and the Pales- 
tinians and continues to counsel both sides that discussions and 
agreements are far preferable to conflict and war. Nevertheless, in 
a show of Arab solidarity, Jordan recalled its ambassador from 
Israel. This lasted until 2005. Although Abdullah publicly criticized 
the Iraq War that began in March 2003, he quietly provided assis- 
tance to the United States and Britain and has partnered with the 
West in an attempt to bring a semblance of control to war-torn Iraq. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Jordan, Armed Forces 

The Jordanian armed forces, and especially the Jordanian Arab 
Army, are highly professional organizations with a heritage dating 
to the formation of the Transjordan (which was officially changed 
to Jordan in 1949) Arab Legion, which was initially led by British 
officers. Organized in 1920, the Arab Legion was at first a small 
police force led by Captain (later Major General) Frederick Gerard 
Peake, known to Transjordanians as Peake Pasha. In 1930 Captain 
(later Lieutenant General) John Bagot Glubb became second-in- 
command of the Arab Legion and a close personal friend and 
trusted political adviser of Transjordan’s King Abdullah. Glubb 
Pasha, as the Jordanians called him, organized a Bedouin desert 
patrol consisting of mobile detachments based at strategic desert 
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A Jordanian soldier stands guard in front of a C-141B Starlifter aircraft at King Faisal Air Base, September 1987. (U.S. Department of Defense) 


forts and equipped with communications facilities. On Peake’s 
retirement in 1939, Glubb took command of the Arab Legion and 
made it into the best-trained military force in the Arab world. The 
Arab Legion participated in the Iraqi and Syrian campaigns in 1941. 
By Transjordan’s independence in 1946, the Arab Legion num- 
bered some 8,000 soldiers in 3 mechanized regiments along with 16 
infantry companies and included a civil police force of about 2,000 
men. The Jordanian ground force officially changed its name in 
1956 from the Arab Legion to the Jordanian Arab Army, but the 
older name remained in popular usage for some time afterward. 
General Glubb was dismissed in March 1956, a consequence of King 
Hussein’s desire to show political independence from the United 
Kingdom and to Arabize the Jordanian officer corps. By 1956 the 
Jordanian military had grown to around 25,000 troops, with well- 
trained Arab officers replacing the British. This expansion was, 
nonetheless, supported by the continuation of British aid. 
Jordan’s most significant actual and potential military adver- 
sary from 1948 to 1994 was Israel. Jordanian forces fought in the 
1948-1949 Israeli War of Independence and were certainly the 
most effective of the Arab militaries in that war. Jordanian forces 
(with some Iraqi military help) managed to retain control of the 
territory subsequently known as the West Bank as well as East 
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Jerusalem and the entire Old City and especially control of the 
Jerusalem-Tel Aviv Road at Latrun, thus winning the only signifi- 
cant Arab victories of the war. 

During the 1948-1949 war the Jordanians had no tanks, al- 
though they did possess some light artillery, around 50 armored 
cars, and mortars to support the infantry. Jordan received its first 
tanks, which were British-manufactured, in 1953. Jordanian forces 
did not fight in the 1956 Sinai Campaign stemming from the Suez 
Crisis. Jordanian military forces occasionally became involved in 
border skirmishing with the Israelis throughout the 1950s and 
1960s, and Israeli forces conducted several major reprisal raids into 
Jordan during this period in response to Palestinian terrorism. 

By the early 1960s Jordan was receiving limited military assis- 
tance from the United States in addition to support from the United 
Kingdom. The relationship with the United States expanded dra- 
matically in August 1964 when Washington agreed to supply M-48 
Patton tanks and armored personnel carriers. Later, in February 
1966, the United States added fighter aircraft in the form of Lock- 
heed F-104 Starfighters, aging systems that were being phased out 
of the U.S. Air Force inventory. The United States agreed to this 
expanded military relationship with Jordan out of fear that Amman 
might seek and receive Soviet aid in the absence of continuing West- 
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ern supplies ofarms. By early 1967, the United States and the United 
Kingdom had become Jordan’s primary arms suppliers. 

In the June 1967 Six-Day War with Israel, Jordanian forces suf- 
fered a massive defeat along with the militaries of Egypt and Syria. 
On the eve of the war, Jordan had about 55,000 troops and 350 tanks 
as well as a fledgling air force. Some thought that because Jordan 
had been under political attack by the republican and Arab socialist 
regimes of Egypt and Syria, it might be reluctant to engage Israel. 
Indeed, the Israelis hoped that Jordan would remain neutral, but 
the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) also planned for a full-scale Jordan- 
ian offensive. King Hussein indeed supported Egypt and Syria and 
tried to defend Jordan and the West Bank. The Jordanians fought 
well, but the army’s performance suffered as a result of Israeli air 
supremacy. As a result of the 1967 war, Jordan lost all of the Pales- 
tinian territory that it had previously secured in the 1948-1949 war. 
The Israelis destroyed Jordan’s entire small air force of 21 subsonic 
British-made Hawker Hunters, and Jordan also lost 179 tanks and 
700 troops with large numbers wounded, missing, or taken pris- 
oner. The four F-104 Starfighters then in Jordanian possession had 
not been fully integrated into the air force and were sent to Turkey 
before the war to escape destruction. By 1968 Jordan’s military 
strength was somewhat restored by the U.S. transfer of 100 M-48 
tanks. Then in 1969 and 1970, the Americans released 36 additional 
F-104 aircraft for transfer to Jordan. 

The Jordanian military fought effectively against the Israelis in 
the March 1968 Battle of Karameh, when a large Israeli force crossed 
into Jordan to destroy Palestinian guerrilla forces operating from 
the kingdom. The Jordanians also defeated Palestinian guerrillas in 
September 1970 and again in July 1971 when these forces attempted 
to create a state within a state in Jordan. Additionally, Amman sent 
the Jordanian 40th Armored Brigade as an expeditionary force to 
aid the Syrians and protect their withdrawal during the 1973 Yom 
Kippur War. 

King Hussein chose not to open an additional front with Israel in 
1973, mistakenly believing (or at least claiming) that the mere pres- 
ence ofhis army on the Jordanian-Israeli border would tie down large 
numbers of Israeli troops. Jordan also sent a limited number of Spe- 
cial Forces troops to fight in support of royalist forces in Oman in the 
1970s. During the 1980-1988 Iran-Iraq War, Jordan supported the 
Iraqis and sent a token military force of volunteers to support the war 
effort against Iran. They apparently did not see combat in that war. 

During the 1970s and 1980s, Jordan supplemented its military 
assistance from Western countries with financial support for mili- 
tary modernization from Arab oil-producing states. Such support 
allowed Jordan to make a number of major purchases, including 
U.S.-made Northrop F-5 Freedom Fighter aircraft to replace the 
aging F-104s, U.S.-made M-60 tanks, and a Hawk missile defense 
system to protect Amman. Nevertheless, in an abrupt turnabout, 
military procurement was disrupted in the 1990s as a result of 
difficulties in relations with the United States, Saudi Arabia, and 
Kuwait following King Hussein’s decision not to join the U.S.-led 
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coalition in the Persian Gulf War of 1991. These problems severely 
disrupted the flow of outside aid necessary for the Jordanian mili- 
tary to make key purchases and carry out military modernization. 

The Israel-Jordan Peace Treaty of 1994 ended the state of war 
between Jordan and Israel and brought about a major reorientation 
of the Jordanian Army to deal with other regional threats. The Jor- 
danian military officially ended conscription in 1994 as a response 
to the peace treaty, although young men had only been drafted spo- 
radically before then in response to variations in manpower needs 
and financial resources. Some Western military aid programs were 
restored by the mid-1990s, and in November 1996 Jordan was des- 
ignated as a major non—North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
ally. 

Currently, the Jordanian armed forces comprise about 100,000 
active duty personnel and 30,000 reservists. The most important 
branch of the service is the army. The Jordanian Arab Army is a 
highly professional force with top-notch officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers. Its chief maneuver combat units are two armored 
divisions, two mechanized divisions, and two separate brigades. Its 
combat doctrine is almost entirely defensive, as Jordan does not 
have the resources to conduct large-scale offensive operations. Jor- 
danian forces are organized into four regionally based commands 
with a strategic reserve and a Special Operations Command. In 
addition to their self-defense role, Jordanian troops are called upon 
to secure the Jordanian border with Israel and prevent terrorist 
infiltration from Jordanian soil. 

The Jordanian ground forces are in the process of converting 
to a lighter force structure that has smaller combat formations and 
greater mobility. Such a force is expected to have fewer tank battal- 
ions and is both cheaper and better equipped to deal with internal 
security problems than are armor-heavy units. Nevertheless, Jor- 
dan retains more than 1,000 tanks in active service, all of which are 
of U.S. or British manufacture. Since 2004, Jordan has undertaken 
a major upgrade program for its U.S.-made M-60 tanks. Some of 
Jordan’s British-made Challenger tanks have been subject to either 
British or domestic Jordanian updating and modification. Some 
older tanks, including the M-48s and Centurions, are not opera- 
tional or are in storage. The Jordanian Army has approximately 400 
self-propelled artillery pieces (a significant number for a force its 
size) as well as about 100 older towed artillery pieces. It also has 
large numbers of modern and effective antitank weapons, such as 
the U.S.-made Javelin and upgraded Dragon. 

Jordan’s Special Forces troops are among the best in the region 
and in recent years have emerged as an especially important com- 
ponent of the Jordanian force structure. The Special Operations 
Command was formerly led by Abdullah when he served as a 
brigadier general prior to becoming king in 1999. In the years just 
prior to the 2003 Iraq War, Jordanian Special Forces troops played 
a leading role in securing the Iraqi border, where almost nightly 
clashes took place between Jordanian forces and Iraqi smugglers. 
In April 2002 Jordan sent a Special Forces training unit to Yemen 
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to assist American forces training the Yemeni military to fight ter- 
rorist groups. 

The Royal Jordanian Air Force (RJAF) is led by King Abdul- 
lah’s brother, Prince Faisal, and has about 15,000 personnel. It has 
approximately 100 fixed-wing combat aircraft with 85 fighter air- 
craft including U.S.-made General Dynamics F-16 Fighting Falcons 
and French Mirage F-1s. Jordan also retains some of its older F-5 
aircraft, which are increasingly obsolete. The RJAF also has 14 
transport aircraft, including 4 American-made C-130 Hercules 
aircraft. Jordan also has more than 40 attack helicopters that are 
included within the RJAF. About 22 of these helicopters are equipped 
with TOW antiarmor missiles. While the RJAF has excellent pilots 
and good levels of training, its modernization efforts have been sig- 
nificantly restricted by long-term Jordanian resource constraints. 

Jordanian air defense forces have likewise suffered from a period 
of neglect following the 1991 Persian Gulf War as well as other 
episodes of budgetary shortfalls. Jordanian air defense systems, 
including its improved Hawk missile batteries, have a number of 
limitations, although some upgrading has been taking place. The 
Jordanian military also has three Patriot missile batteries that 
include a limited antimissile capability. 

The Royal Jordanian Coast Guard (sometimes called the Royal 
Jordanian Navy) is extremely small and operates out of Jordan’s 
only port, at Aqaba. The coast guard has a few small patrol boats in 
the Dead Sea. There are approximately 500 personnel assigned to 
the coast guard and fewer than 20 coastal defense craft and patrol 
vessels. This service is nevertheless scheduled to expand in the future 
with the planned development of a special organization within the 
coast guard for counterterrorism and to help support planned up- 
grades in coastal and port security. 

Jordanian military personnel have served during recent years 
in a range of multinational peace support missions and regional 
military exercises. Jordanian units have supported peacekeeping 
operations in the Balkans and Africa through the provision of 
infantry units, field hospitals, international monitors, and military 
staff officers in international missions. The peacekeeping missions 
that were most extensively supported were in Croatia in the 1990s 
(3,200 Jordanian troops deployed) and in Sierra Leone (where Jor- 
dan had a peak of about 1,800 troops in 2000). Jordan has also pro- 
vided field hospitals to support the reconstruction of postwar Iraq 
and post-Taliban Afghanistan. The Jordanians also train Arab offi- 
cers from friendly countries at their own facilities, including the 
Jordanian National Defense University. In coordination with the 
United States, Jordan has further supported an extensive effort to 
train army officers and police forces in postwar Iraq (after 2003). 

The Jordanian military retains strong ties to the militaries of the 
United States and the United Kingdom. Leading male members of 
the royal family have a tradition of attending the United Kingdom’s 
Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst. Jordanian officers and non- 
commissioned officers also participate in a variety of military edu- 
cation and training programs offered by the United States and other 
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Western powers. A joint U.S.-Jordanian military commission has 
coordinated a number of important military concerns since 1974, 
and Jordanian cooperation with the West usually includes at least 
one major U.S.-Jordanian military exercise per year as well as Jor- 
danian participation in multilateral exercises organized by the 
United States. 

W. ANDREW TERRILL 
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Jordan River 

Key Middle East waterway that flows through the Great Rift Valley 
and empties into the Dead Sea. The Great Rift Valley, with its fresh- 
water resources, was also important for the passage of early 
hominids from Africa into Asia and Europe between 1 million and 
2 million years ago. The Jordan River provides much-needed water 





The Jordan River Valley, as seen from space in 1997. The Mediterranean 
Sea is on the left. (NASA) 
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The Jordan River at Allenby Bridge, photographed circa 1910. (Library of Congress) 





ina dry desert region. It has remained a contentious issue among 
Israel, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and the Palestinians. 

The Jordan River rises in the western and southern Anti-Lebanon 
Mountains, where springs and snowmelt give rise to the Barayghit 
and Hasbani Rivers of Lebanon and the Laddan and Baniyas Rivers 
from Syria. These then coalesce. The river occupies the Jordan 
trough, part of the Great Rift Valley, and has a straight length of just 
70 miles but a meandering length of about 200 miles. The river is 
about 60 feet at its widest and has a steep gradient, falling some 
2,380 feet from its source at Mount Hermon to the Dead Sea. This 
is why it is called Jordan, a Hebrew term meaning “descender.” At 
its source the Jordan River is 1,000 feet above sea level. At its end it 
is 1,300 feet below sea level, earning its status as the world’s lowest 
river. The river is not navigable. It can be waded across in many 
locations and is not very wide at some points. The main crossing is 
at the Allenby Bridge on the road from Jerusalem to Damascus. 

The Jordan may be divided into three constituent parts. The first 
is the section from its source to Lake Hula. The second is a roughly 
10-mile stretch from Lake Hula to the Sea of Galilee (Lake Kin- 
neret). The third part, about 65 miles in length, covers the area from 
the Sea of Galilee to its terminus in the Dead Sea. The latter section 
is also known as the Ghor, which in the north forms the border 
between Israel and Jordan and the border between Israel and the 
West Bank in the south. The Yarouk River, which is the Jordan’s 
largest tributary, enters 5 miles south of the Sea of Galilee. The Jab- 
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bok River also joins the Jordan River in this section. The Jordan Val- 
ley is home to rich fishing grounds and diverse bird populations. 

The Jordan River is an important source of water for Syria, 
Israel, and Jordan. Together with the Sea of Galilee, it provides most 
of the water for agriculture, hydroelectric power, and domestic con- 
sumption. Water scarcity and the control of water resources are 
contentious issues in this arid region. The flow of water in the Jor- 
dan River has been reduced by as much as 90 percent because of 
draws for water supplies, and its diminished flow into the Dead Sea 
is responsible for the great contraction of the latter. 

Israel’s National Water Carrier Project focuses on the Sea of 
Galilee as a reservoir, while Jordan’s East Ghor Project captures 
water from the Yarouk River for irrigation before it reaches the Jor- 
dan River. Similar projects in Syria and Lebanon also harness 
waters from the headstreams. 

The Jordan River is an important feature in the Bible. This 
reflects its significance as a key source of water, a barrier, and a 
tribal or national boundary. There are numerous references to the 
Jordan River in both the Old and New Testaments, especially in rela- 
tion to Jericho. According to the New Testament, John the Baptist 
baptized Jesus in the Jordan River, an act of great significance to 
Christians. 

ANTOINETTE MANNION 
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Kadima Party 

Israeli political party established on November 22, 2005, by Prime 
Minister Ariel Sharon. Kadima means “forward” or “in front” in 
Hebrew, and the name was chosen to demonstrate the party’s desire 
to move ahead and become the most influential political party in 
Israel. By 2006 Kadima had accomplished exactly that. In the March 
28, 2006, elections, the group garnered 29 seats in the Knesset (Israeli 
parliament), making it the largest party in terms of seats held. 

In November 2005 Sharon, of the Likud Party, had grown frus- 
trated with his inability to implement new settlement policies and 
bring about a peaceful resolution to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 
Indeed, he favored unilateral disengagement, which was to include 
settling on firm and mutually agreeable borders with the Palestinians 
and the dismantlement of Israeli settlements located on Palestinian 
lands. Unable to do this under the current coalition and encounter- 
ing stiff resistance from those in his own party, he decided to form a 
new party that would, in his words, be a “centrist” and “inclusive” 
organization. When he bolted from the Likud Party, he took with 
him a sizable number of supporters, including cabinet ministers. 

Among other things, Kadima’s platform includes the eventual 
phasing in of a presidential-type election process in which voters 
would vote directly for the prime minister. It also advocates making 
territorial concessions to the Palestinian Authority (PA) with the 
caveat that Jerusalem and Jewish enclaves in the West Bank would 
remain under Israeli control. Finally, it is committed to following 
the so-called Road Map to Peace and the creation ofa demilitarized, 
autonomous Palestinian nation. 

As an allegedly centrist party, Kadima seeks to promote a secu- 
lar governmentin Israel and thread a gap between the Labor Party’s 
socialist economic prescriptions and Likud’s absolute opposition 
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to the creation of a Palestinian state. The Kadima Party in reality 
may be more ofa center-rightist than truly centrist party, however, 
because it takes a hard-line conservative approach to issues relating 
to the political economy. Sharon was also an ardent advocate of the 
construction of an Israeli-West Bank wall (the so-called Israeli 
Security Fence), something that leftist politicians almost unani- 
mously decried. 

Sharon’s move to create the Kadima Party resulted in a great 
shake-up in the Israeli political establishment. And its center- 
rightist message served to attract members from all parts of the 
political spectrum. Indeed, Kadima boasts members from Likud and 
Labor as well as from the Shinui, Noi, and Yisrael Beytenu parties. 
The incapacitation of Sharon by a massive stroke in January 2006 
cast some uncertainty over the future and efficacy of the party. Nev- 
ertheless, Kadima thus far seems to be holding its own, and recent 
polls suggest that the party has gained some more ground among 
Israeli voters. Indeed, because Sharon is such a polarizing figure, 
Kadima may ironically benefit from his unfortunate circumstances. 

By the same token, Sharon’s replacement, Ehud Olmert, came 
under fire for his handling of the Israeli- Hezbollah War in the sum- 
mer of 2006. There is some speculation that the rise of Kadima and 
the fact that a good number of Labor politicians have chosen to join 
it bode well for the party and the nation. With public support of the 
Kadima Party on the rise, there may also be growing support of 
Palestinian statehood among Israelis. This, in the end, might finally 
break the back of the Palestinian-Israeli struggle. 

Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Kadima supporters celebrate the party’s victory in the 17th Knesset elections on March 28, 2006, at party headquarters in Neve Ilan, Israel. (Amos Ben 
Gershom/Israeli Government Press Office) 
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Kaffiyeh 

A cloth headdress worn chiefly by Arab men. Sometimes, although 
rarely, the red-checkered kaffiyeh that is so identified with the Pales- 
tinian cause today was worn by women for special occasions. Both 
genders may use it as a neck scarf with casual wear. The kaffiyeh, 
or hatta, is usually fabricated from a square cloth and then folded 
and wrapped about the head. It may be held at the crown using 
a fabric or knotted cord called an agal. Wearing it loose without a 
cord may symbolize religiosity, as with the salafis in Saudi Arabia. 
Wearing it tied in a particular way can also indicate the local origin 
of the wearer or Bedouin origin, again depending on the country 
and locale. In much of the Middle East, where extreme heat as well 
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as blowing sand and dust are problematic, the kaffiyeh helps to pro- 
tect the wearer’s head from the sun and can be used as a makeshift 
filter over the nose and mouth. 

The kaffiyeh may be made of white cloth, but others have a 
checkered pattern in black or red. In the Arabic countries of the Per- 
sian Gulf region, men’s kaffiyehs are often white, with no pattern or 
adornment. In Jordan and among Palestinians, kaffiyehs of red and 
white patterns are quite common. 

During the Arab Revolt of 1936-1939, the grand mutfti of Jeru- 
salem began urging all Palestinian Arabs to wear the kaffiyeh, 
instead of the fez, to protest against British policies and the Jews 
as well as the effendi, or white-collar class. Some sources attribute 
this decision to Damascus and not the mufti. In the 1960s, Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) chairman Yasser Arafat made his 
white-and-black kaffiyeh his personal trademark and was almost 
never seen in public withoutit. The kaffiyeh then became somewhat 
of a political symbol among European young people and Ameri- 
cans, worn as a neck scarf variously symbolizing antiwar or pro- 
Palestinian sentiments. When new Palestinian parties have arisen, 
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A Palestinian man in East Jerusalem wearing the traditional black and 
white kaffiyeh. (Arkady Mazor/iStockPhoto.com) 


they have also worn the kaffiyeh. The black-and-white version as 
worn by Arafat may signal loyalty to the PLO, and green-and-white 
kaffiyehs are often worn by followers of the Palestinian Islamic Jihad. 

Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. AND SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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Kafr Qasim Massacre 
Event Date: October 29, 1956 


Massacre of Arab civilians by members of the Israeli Border Police 
and Israeli Army in the town of Kafr Qasim on October 29, 1956. 
The mass killings that claimed 49 lives (including 23 children and 
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an unborn child) coincided with the opening of hostilities in the 
Suez Crisis, when Israeli forces invaded Egypt’s Sinai Peninsula. 
Kafr Qasim was close to Tel Aviv and part of the Small Triangle area 
of villages populated by Arabs, located not too far from the Green 
Line, then the recognized border between Israel and Jordan. Believ- 
ing that Jordan would enter the war on the side of Egypt, Israeli offi- 
cials dispatched the Border Police under the command of Israel 
Defense Forces (IDF) brigadier general Issachar Shadmi to the area 
of Kafr Qasim. This was to ensure calm in the border area and to 
prevent Israeli Arabs from joining Jordanian forces. There were 
seven other Arab villages in this vicinity, and among the seven 
hamlets were some 40,000 Arab Israelis. 

Shadmi’s first action was to move back the curfew for Arabs 
from 10:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. He then is alleged to have issued shoot- 
on-sight orders for any Arab seen violating the new curfew. Major 
Shmuel Malinki, who headed the border patrol in Kafr Qasim, asked 
for clarification of the orders. Specifically, he was concerned about 
workers returning from the fields or jobs outside the village. If they 
had not known about the curfew, surely they could not be shot for 
violating it. Although Shadmi denies ever having had the discussion 
with Malinki, Malinki was given the impression that any persons 
found outside their homes after 5:00 p.m. were to be shot on sight. 
Malinki claims that Shadmi was emphatic that there would be no 
arrests. 

At 4:30 p.m. on October 29, 1956, word went out concerning the 
new 5:00 p.m. curfew. Most villagers returned when they heard the 
news. Some did not, and it is hard to determine if they had indeed 
been warned. Slavishly following Shadmi’s orders, a platoon com- 
manded by Lieutenant Gabriel Dahan shot 49 Arabs between 5:00 
and 6:30 p.m. as they tried to return home. Border patrol soldiers 
in the other nearby villages did not follow suit, as Shadmi’s orders 
had been overridden by local unit commanders. The victims were 
hastily buried in a mass grave. 

News of the massacre traveled quickly despite the Israeli gov- 
ernment’s attempts to conceal it. Amid much outrage, Prime Min- 
ister David Ben-Gurion lifted the press blackoutin early January 1953, 
and the full details of the massacre were made known. Meanwhile, 
the government launched an investigation into the events, which 
was kept far from the prying eyes of the media. After international 
pressure and frequent street protests in Israel, 11 soldiers and bor- 
der policemen were charged with murder. In October 1958, 8 were 
found guilty and sent to prison. Malinki and Dahan were given 
lengthy prison terms, but Shadmi was exonerated on murder charges 
and was given a token reprimand for having illegally changed the 
curfew. When Dahan complained that he had no choice but to fol- 
low orders, the judge retorted that none of the other platoons had 
followed the order, so he clearly had a choice. By 1959 all of the con- 
victed parties were out of jail, the result of several postconviction 
appeals and commutations by Israeli military leaders and the Israeli 
president. 

The Kafr Qasim case was instructive in that the Israeli court made 
it clear that while disobeying military orders on a purely subjective 
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basis is prohibited, one has an obligation to disobey orders that are 
obviously illegal and morally reprehensible. Certainly, the killing 
of 49 innocent people for no apparent reason met both criteria. In 
1957, the Israeli government tried to make amends for the tragedy 
by offering survivors of the massacre cash and land grants. The Kafr 
Qasim Massacre also led to significant reforms in the way Israel 
interacted with Arabs living within its borders. 

Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Kahane, Meir David 
Born: August 1, 1932 
Died: November 5, 1990 


Orthodox American rabbi and founder and leader of the Jewish 
Defense League (JDL) during 1968-1990. Meir David Kahane, also 
known as Michael King, David Sinai, and Hayim Yerushalmi, was 
born in Brooklyn, New York, on August 1, 1932, the son ofan immi- 
grant Orthodox Jewish rabbi, Charles Kahane. The friendship of 
Kahane’s parents with Vladimir Jabotinsky, a leading Zionist and 
founder of the Jewish Legion during World War I who was a frequent 
guest in the Kahane home, inspired Kahane to join the youth wing 
of Revisionist Zionism known as Betar in 1946. Still in his midteens, 
he organized and led protests against British foreign secretary Ernest 
Bevin, who favored the formation ofan Arab independentstate rather 
than an independent State of Israel. Kahane was also active in the 
Free Soviet (Russian) Jewry movement that protested the Soviet 
Union’s persecution of Zionists and the restraint of Soviet Jewish 
immigration to Israel (refuseniks). 

Kahane earned a BA from Brooklyn College in 1954 and an LLB 
from New York Law School in 1956. In 1957 he received both an MA 
in international affairs from New York University and his ordina- 
tion as an Orthodox rabbi (smicha) from Brooklyn’s Mirrer Yeshiva. 
During the late 1950s and 1960s he worked as a teacher anda pulpit 
rabbi, edited the Jewish Press, and helped rally Jewish support for 
the Vietnam War. He responded to a rising anti-Semitism in Amer- 
ica’s inner cities in the mid-1960s by founding the JDL, a militant 
Jewish paramilitary group that had as its goals the protection of 
Jews and their property. The JDL under Kahane’s leadership was 
soon accused of harassment, stalkings, intimidation, murder, and 
bombings, and in 1971 he was convicted on a felony charge of man- 
ufacturing firebombs. He received a probated sentence providing 
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Rabbi Meir David Kahane of the Jewish Defense League, shown in 1973. 
(Israeli Government Press Office) 





that he had nothing further to do with bombs, dynamite, weapons, 
or encouraging violence. 

Kahane and his family immigrated to Israel in 1971 and settled 
in Jerusalem. He founded the political party Kach soon after he 
arrived in the Jewish state, and the party ran its first candidates for 
the Knesset in 1973. He continued to lead the JDL from Israel. Dur- 
ing this period, he wrote letters urging the assassination of Soviet 
and Arab diplomats. This led to his conviction in the United States 
in May 1974 for violating the terms of his probation. 

Kahane moved toa Manhattan halfway house after eight months 
of imprisonment and remained there for the remainder of his sen- 
tence. He was also convicted in Israel for conspiracy to commit acts 
of violence in a foreign country. He later returned to Israel and 
attempted but failed to be elected to the Knesset in 1976 and again 
in 1980. In 1980 he was administratively detained for six months. 

Kahane was finally elected to the Knesset in 1984. But the Labor 
Party and the Likud Party joined together to have the Central Elec- 
tions Committee (CEC) ban both Kahane and his growing Kach 
Party from the 1988 elections because of alleged racism. Kahane 
appealed to the Israeli High Court, which ruled that the CEC was not 
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authorized to ban Kahane or members of Kach from the elections. 
The Knesset responded by passing an amendment, known as the 
Anti-Racist Law of 1988, to section 7a of Basic Law barring candi- 
dates for election who incited racism. Kahane appealed the amend- 
ment to the Israeli High Court, which declared him unsuitable for 
election. This decision effectively banned Kahane and Kach from 
the Knesset and ended his political career in Israel. 

On November 5, 1990, Kahane was shot to death at a Zionist 
Emergency Evacuation Rescue Organization (ZEERO) conference 
in New York City following a speech urging the mass aliya (immi- 
gration) of American Jewry to Israel. The alleged assassin, El-Sayyid 
Nosair, was acquitted because no one saw him fire the weapon, 
although he was convicted on gun possession charges. Nosair later 
received a sentence of life plus 15 years in prison as amember of the 
conspiracy that bombed New York’s World Trade Center in 1993 
and planned to bomb other New York landmarks as well as assas- 
sinate selected U.S. politicians. 

Kahane asserted a distinctive set of beliefs known as Kahanism. 
He believed in the creation of a theocratic Greater Israel governed 
by the Jewish law (Halakha) codified in the Old Testament. He 
openly sought to ban mixed marriages between Jews and non-Jews, 
non-Jewish missionary efforts, and the sale of pork. He claimed that 
the idea of a Palestinian people as an ethnic group is a myth fabri- 
cated and perpetuated in the latter part of the 20th century (since 
1948) by Arab states that did not and do not want to absorb the 
inhabitants who assumed residence in biblical Israel before the land 
was rightly regained by present-day Israel. Kahane based these 
assertions on his contention that no reference to Palestinian Arabs 
or a Palestinian people exists prior to the 20th century. It was this 
reasoning that caused him to propose evicting from Israel most 
Palestinian Arab Muslims, including Arabs with Israeli citizen- 
ship. Kahane’s passionate belief in the return of Jews to Israel led 
him to be one of the first to advocate the rescue of Syrian and 
Ethiopian Jewry. 

Two Kahanist factions emerged after Kahane’s death. One fac- 
tion kept the name Kach, and the second group, founded by 
Kahane’s son Benjamin Ze’ev Kahane, was named Kahane chai (lit- 
erally, “Kahane lives [on]”). Benjamin Kahane and his wife Talya 
were shot and killed on December 31, 2000, while driving with their 
children from Jerusalem to their home in the Israeli settlement of 
Kfar Tapuach. 

Ricuarp M. Epwarps 
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Karameh, Battle of 
Event Date: March 21, 1968 


Military engagement involving Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) fighters and Jordanian forces against Israel Defense Forces 
(IDF) on March 21, 1968. Karameh is a Jordanian village located 
near the Israeli border. At the time of the battle, the PLO, headed by 
Chairman Yasser Arafat, had its headquarters in Jordan. The town 
of Karameh served as the military and political control center of 
Fatah, the largest and most powerful of the PLO factions. It too was 
headed by Arafat. 

After the June 1967 Six-Day War, PLO and Fatah forces began 
stepping up their guerrilla attacks against Israel from Jordanian 
territory. However, since late February 1968, IDF forces had been 
hitting back with ever-escalating retaliatory strikes. Determined to 
stop the attacks and destroy the PLO and Fatah leadership, Israeli 
officials began planning a major ground offensive into Jordan, 
focused on Karameh. 

On March 21, 1968, IDF armored forces, whose numbers were 
estimated at some 15,000 men, stormed the makeshift Allenby 
Bridge (the original one had been destroyed in the Six-Day War) 
and moved against Palestinian guerrillas in and around Karameh. 
Although hopelessly outnumbered and outgunned by Israeli forces, 





An Israeli soldier placing an explosive charge at an ammunition dump at 
Karameh, Jordan, March 21, 1968. (Bettmann/Corbis) 
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the Palestinians stood and fought valiantly. Jordan’s King Hussein 
was highly ambivalent about sending his forces to reinforce the 
Palestinians. However, Jordanian Army tanks and artillery were 
finally sent in, and the combined Jordanian-Palestinian force in- 
flicted considerable losses upon the IDF, which hastily retreated by 
day’s end back into Israeli territory. 

Several Israeli tanks were destroyed in the fighting, as were a 
number of other armored vehicles. When the day was done, the IDF 
had suffered 28 deaths and 90 more wounded, a stunning loss for 
the Israelis. The Palestinians suffered perhaps 10 times as many 
casualties, but for them the battle was a key turning point in that it 
served as a public relations bonanza for Fatah and the PLO. Froma 
military vantage point, the Battle of Karameh was clearly an Israeli 
victory, but its relatively heavy casualties were a considerable sur- 
prise for the IDF. 

Palestinian militants hailed the battle as a great victory and used 
it to garner support from within Jordan and the international com- 
munity. Indeed, Karameh served to bolster the morale of both the 
Palestinian guerrilla fighters and the Palestinian Diaspora as a whole. 
PLO chairman Arafat said of the battle, “What we have done is to 
make the world . .. realize that the Palestinian is no longer refugee 
number so and so, but the member of a people who hold the reins 
of their own destiny.” Within two days of the battle, Fatah claimed 
that 5,000 new recruits had signed up to join the struggle. Many 
claim that the Battle of Karameh served to enhance considerably the 
PLO’s claims to its own autonomous state. The Soviet Union, for 
instance, began a major policy shift after 1968 by backing the PLO 
and Fatah, something that heretofore it had refused to do. 

Yet there were also some negative repercussions for the Pales- 
tinians. The Battle of Karameh effectively ended Fatah’s strategy of 
launching raids against Israel from border areas. After March 1968, 
Arafat and his forces were compelled to advance toward the Jordan- 
ian interior, making raids against their Israeli adversaries consid- 
erably more difficult. Karameh also set the PLO and Fatah on a 
collision course with King Hussein of Jordan. Emboldened by their 
success, the Palestinians continued to conduct raids on Israel, albeit 
from a greater distance. This placed them at odds with the Jordan- 
ian government, which did not wish to be drawn into another war 
with Israel over Palestinian tactics. Ultimately, the Jordanian-PLO 
clashes would result in Black September (1970), which saw Jordan- 
ian and Palestinian troops clash and the expulsion of the PLO from 
Jordan. 

Realizing that it had to win over world opinion as muchas enjoy 
military success, the PLO began to more actively cultivate such 
opinion after the Battle of Karameh. And within a decade the Pales- 
tinians had earned recognition from the United Nations (UN), 
which now stated that they had an inalienable right to statehood. 
Still, however, the lesson of Karameh was short-lived in the minds 
of some Palestinians. Before long, militant and radical Palestinian 
groups embarked on an orgy of international terrorism that included 
a spate of high-profile airline hijackings and bombings. This ulti- 
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mately reversed much of the public relations advantage gained at 
Karameh and tarnished the reputation of the Palestinian cause. 
PaAuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Katsav, Moshe 
Born: December 5, 1945 


Israeli politician, Likud Party leader, and president of Israel (2000- 
2007). Born in Yazd, Iran, on December 5, 1945, Moshe Katsav 
immigrated with his family to Israel in 1951. He spent two years 
with his family in an immigrant tent encampment inland from the 
port city of Ashdod. Later the encampment became the develop- 
ment town of Kiryat Malachi (“City of Angels,” so-named because 
it was built with donations from Los Angeles, California). 

Katsav graduated from the Ben-Shemen Agricultural School 
and Beer Tuvia. Following service in the Communications Corps of 
the Israel Defense Forces (IDF), he studied at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. There he was chairman of the Likud Party student 
council. He graduated in 1971 with a bachelor’s degree in economics 
and history. 

Katsav’s first public office came in 1969 when he was elected 
mayor of his hometown of Kiryat Malachi. At age 24 he was Israel’s 
youngest-ever mayor. Amid increasing Israeli nationalism during 
the late 1960s and early 1970s, the Likud Party came to power in 
1977 as a result of resentment against the long-dominant Labor 
Party. Katsav first won election to the Knesset (Israeli parliament) 
that same year, representing the country’s growing population of 
immigrants from Arab countries who felt discriminated against by 
the Labor government and were seeking greater services for their 
neglected towns. Asa legislator, Katsav served on the Interior Affairs 
and Environment Committee as well as the Education and Culture 
Committee. 

Katsav first joined the government in 1981 as a deputy in the 
Housing and Construction Ministry before becoming labor and social 
welfare minister in 1984, a post he held until 1988. He also served 
twice as transportation minister during 1988-1992. From 1992 to 
1996 he served as chairperson of Likud in the Knesset before being 
named tourism minister and deputy prime minister in 1996. As a 
government minister, he acquired a reputation as a conservative 
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Israeli president Moshe Katsav, a member of the Likud Party. Elected in 
July 2000, he was forced to resign in July 2007. (Israeli Government Press 


Office) 





hard-liner regarding Israel’s relations with its Arab neighbors. In 
1993, however, he was one of the first Likud ministers to accept the 
Israeli-PLO Agreement that had been negotiated by Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin and his Labor Party government. 

In July 2000 Katsav, an Observant Jew, was able to wrest the 
support of the right-wing Orthodox faction in the Knesset from for- 
mer prime minister Shimon Peres, long a symbol of the Israeli 
establishment, who had been favored to cap off his decorated polit- 
ical career with a turn in the largely ceremonial post as head of state. 
Katsav won 63 votes in the 120-member Knesset, securing the 
presidency in a stunning upset. On August 1, 2000, he was sworn 
into office. He replaced Ezer Weizman, who had resigned the post 
just two years into his second five-year term amid corruption charges 
and threats of impeachment. 

In July 2006 allegations surfaced that Katsav had sexually 
harassed and raped women in his offices. In August the police raided 
his home and seized computers and documents. Two months later, 
Israeli prosecutors drafted an indictment against Katsav on allega- 
tions that he sexually harassed and raped women in his employment. 
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Allegedly eight women came forward. Israeli prosecutors asked 
Katsav to resign or temporarily step down until a verdict was reached. 
He denied the allegations but announced through his lawyers that 
ifindicted he would resign. On June 28, 2007, the Israeli government 
reached an agreement with Katsav in which he agreed to resign and 
to plead guilty to lesser charges ofindecent acts and harassment and 
pay compensation to two women who accused him. Katsav 
resigned on July 1, 2007. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Katyusha Rocket 

The Soviet Union’s Katyusha multiple rocket launcher was devel- 
oped by a design team headed by Gregory E. Langemak at the 
Leningrad Gas Dynamics Laboratory beginning in 1938 and was in 
direct response to German development in 1936 of the six-barrel 
Nebelwerfer rocket launcher. The Soviet rocket was at first intended 
for aircraft use and was approved on June 21, 1941, on the eve of the 
German invasion of the Soviet Union. It was first employed in combat 
in a truck-mounted mode by the Red Army against the Germans in 
July 1941. The rockets were unofficially named for the title ofa pop- 
ular Russian wartime song, with Katyusha a diminutive for Ekate- 
rina (Catherine). The Germans knew the weapon for its distinctive 
sound as the Stalinorgel (Stalin Organ). 

The unguided Katyusha rocket appeared in a variety of sizes. 
The first was the BM-8 (BM for boyevaya mashina, or combat 
vehicle) 82-mm, but by the end of the war the Soviets were using 
BM-13 132-mm rockets. The BM-13 was nearly 6 feet in length, 
weighed 92 pounds, and had a range of about three miles. Such 
rockets could be armed with high-explosive, incendiary, or chemi- 
cal warheads. Although not an accurate weapon, the Katyusha could 
be extremely effective in saturation bombardment when large num- 
bers of launch trucks were deployed side-by-side. 

The launch system consisted of a series of parallel rails with a 
folding frame that was raised in order to bring the rockets into firing 
position. Katyushas were mounted ona variety of truck beds to fire 
forward over the cab. Each truck mounted between 14 and 48 
launchers. Trucks included the Soviet ZiS-6 and the Lend-Lease- 
supplied and U.S.-manufactured Studebaker US6 2.5-ton. Katyushas 
were also mounted on T-40 and T-60 tanks and on aircraft for use 
against German tanks. They also appeared on ships and riverine 
vessels in a ground-support role. Artillerists were not fond of the 
multiple launch system because it took up to 50 minutes to load 
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A Katyusha rocket launcher, captured by Israeli forces in southern Lebanon during Operation PEACE FOR GALILEE, June 29, 1982. (Baruch Rimon/Israeli 


Government Press Office) 





and fired only 24 rounds, whereas a conventional howitzer could 
fire four to six times as many rounds in a comparable time period. 

Katyushas continued to undergo refinement. During the Cold 
War, Soviet forces were equipped with the BM-24240-mm Katyusha, 
which had a range of about six miles. Each truck mounted 12 rock- 
ets. Two racks, one of top of the other, contained 6 rockets each. 
In 1963 the Soviets introduced the 122-mm BM-21. It was exported 
to more than 50 countries. Larger 220-mm and 300-mm Katyushas 
were developed. 

The name “Katyusha” has, however, become a generic term 
applied to all small artillery rockets, even those developed by Israel 
and based on Katyushas captured during the 1967 Six-Day War. 
The Israeli Light Artillery Rocket (LAR) has a range of some 27 
miles and can be loaded with a variety of different munitions. It 
was employed in the 1973 Yom Kippur War and in the 1982 inva- 
sion of Lebanon. 

Katyushas have also been employed by Hezbollah and Islamic 
Jihad against Israel and by Iraqi insurgents. In March 2006, a 
BM-21 122-mm Katyusha was fired into Israel from the Gaza Strip, 
the first time a Katyusha had been sent into Israel from Palestinian- 
controlled territory. The 9-foot, 2-inch BM-21 has a range of nearly 
13 miles and a warhead of nearly 35 pounds. Katyushas are much 
more a worry to Israel than the short-range, home-made Qassam 
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rocket, fired by Hamas into Israel from the Gaza Strip. The United 
States developed the Tactical High Energy Laser (THEL) system 
specifically to defeat the Katyusha during flight. 
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Kennedy, John Fitzgerald 
Born: May 29, 1917 
Died: November 22, 1963 


U.S. congressman (1946-1952), senator (1953-1961), and president 
of the United States (1961-1963). John F. Kennedy was born in 
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John F. Kennedy, president of the United States (1961-1963). (Hayward 
Cirker, ed., Dictionary of American Portraits, 1967) 





Brookline, Massachusetts, on May 29, 1917, into alarge and wealthy 
Irish Catholic family. He earned his bachelor’s degree from Harvard 
University in 1940 and served four years in the navy during World 
War II. He was awarded the Navy and Marine Corps Medal and the 
Purple Heart for action as commander of PT-109, which was rammed 
and sunk by a Japanese destroyer in the South Pacific. 

After the war, Kennedy worked for a brief time as a newspaper 
reporter before entering national politics at the age of 29, winning 
election as Democratic congressman from Massachusetts in 1946. 
In Congress, he backed social legislation that benefitted his largely 
working-class constituents and criticized what he considered to be 
President Harry S. Truman’s weak stand against Communist China. 
Throughout his career, in fact, Kennedy was known for his vehement 
anticommunist sentiments. 

Kennedy won election to the U.S. Senate in 1952, although he 
had a relatively undistinguished career in that body. Never a well 
man, he suffered from several serious health problems, including 
a back operation in 1955 that nearly killed him. Despite his fragile 
health and lackluster performance in the Senate, he won reelection 
in 1958. After losing a close contest for the vice presidential nomi- 
nation at the 1956 Democratic National Convention, he now set his 
sights on the presidency. Four years later, he won the Democratic 
nomination for president on the first ballot. 
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Candidate Kennedy promised more aggressive defense policies, 
health care reform, and housing and civil rights programs. He also 
proposed his New Frontier agenda, designed to revitalize the flag- 
ging U.S. economy and to bring young people into government and 
humanitarian service. Winning election by the narrowest of mar- 
gins, he became the nation’s first Roman Catholic president. Only 
42, he was also the youngest man ever to be elected to that office. 

As president, Kennedy set out to fulfill his campaign pledges. 
Once in office, he was forced to respond to the increasingly urgent 
demands of civil rights advocates, although he did so rather reluc- 
tantly and tardily. By establishing both the Alliance for Progress and 
the Peace Corps, he delivered American idealism and goodwill to 
aid developing countries. 

Despite Kennedy’s idealism, no amount of enthusiasm could 
blunt the growing tensions in the U.S.-Soviet Cold War rivalry. One 
of Kennedy’s first attempts to stanch the perceived communist threat 
was to authorize a band of U.S.-supported Cuban exiles to invade 
the communist island in an attempt to overthrow Fidel Castro in 
April 1961. The Bay of Pigs invasion, which turned into a disaster for 
the president, had been planned by the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) under President Dwight D. Eisenhower. Although Kennedy 
harbored reservations about the operation, he nonetheless approved 
it. The failure further heightened Cold War tensions with the Soviets 
and ultimately set the stage for the Cuban Missile Crisis of 1962. 

Cold War confrontation was not limited to Cuba. In the spring 
of 1961 the Soviet Union renewed its campaign to control West 
Berlin. Kennedy spent two days in Vienna in June 1961 discussing 
the hot-button issue with Soviet premier Nikita Khrushchev. In the 
months that followed, the crisis over Berlin was further intensified 
by the construction of the Berlin Wall, which prevented East Berlin- 
ers from escaping to the West. Kennedy responded to the provoca- 
tion by reinforcing U.S. troops in West Germany and increasing the 
nation’s military strength. In the meantime, he had begun deploy- 
ing what would be some 16,000 U.S. military personnel (so-called 
advisers) to prop up Ngo Dinh Diem’s regime in South Vietnam. In 
so doing, Kennedy had put the United States on the slippery slope 
of full-scale military intervention in Vietnam. 

With the focus now directed away from Europe, the Soviets 
began to clandestinely install nuclear missiles in Cuba. On October 
14, 1962, U.S. spy planes photographed the construction of missile 
launching sites in Cuba. The placement of nuclear missiles only 90 
miles from U.S. shores threatened to destabilize the Western Hemi- 
sphere and undermine the uneasy Cold War nuclear deterrent. 
Kennedy imposed a naval quarantine on Cuba that was designed to 
interdict any offensive weapons bound for the island. The world 
heldits collective breath as the two Cold War superpowers appeared 
perched on the abyss of thermonuclear war. But after 13 harrowing 
days, the Soviet Union agreed to remove the missiles. In return the 
United States pledged not to preemptively invade Cuba and to 
secretly remove its obsolete nuclear missiles from Turkey. 

Both Kennedy and Khrushchev had been sobered by the Cuban 
Missile Crisis, realizing that the world had come as close as it ever 
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had toa full-scale nuclear war. Cold War tensions were diminished 
when the Soviet Union, Britain, and the United States signed the 
Limited Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty on August 5, 1963, forbidding 
atmospheric testing of nuclear weapons. To avoid potential mis- 
understandings and miscalculations in a future crisis, a hot line 
was installed that directly linked the Oval Office with the Kremlin. 

Asacongressman in 1951, Kennedy had visited the Middle East. 
Even then he voiced his opposition to colonialism in the region, 
urging that Middle Eastern nations should govern their own affairs. 
He specifically called upon the French to give independence to Alge- 
ria. Despite these early remonstrations, he nevertheless became the 
first U.S. president to agree to a major weapons sale to the Israelis, 
which gave the impression that his administration was pro-Israeli 
and, by definition, anti-Arab. 

Such was not the case. While the Kennedy administration did 
support Israel, it was not because it was anti-Arab. The president 
approved the sale of U.S.-made Hawk air defense missiles to Israel 
chiefly because the Soviets, French, and even the British had sup- 
plied arms to Arab states. Kennedy hoped to readjust the balance 
of power in the Middle East by bolstering Israeli defenses. The 
administration made numerous commitments to and statements 
of support for Arab nations in the Middle East and exhibited com- 
passion toward the Palestinian refugee issue. 

In the end, President Kennedy refused to enter into a binding 
military alliance with the Israelis and was reluctant to sell large 
caches of armaments and weapons to them. To do so, he believed, 
would have placed the United States in a vulnerable position in a 
future Middle East crisis. He did not want a new world war to erupt 
in the Middle East, which was not out of the realm of possibility 
given the tense state of superpower relations. He did, however, accede 
to regularly scheduled consultations between Israeli and American 
military officials. The Kennedy administration’s Middle East poli- 
cies were guided more by pragmatism than ideology. 

At the same time Kennedy agreed to send antiaircraft missiles 
to Israel, he was also engaging in quiet diplomacy with Egyptian 
president Gamal Abdel Nasser. Recognizing Nasser’s importance 
and popularity in the Middle East, Kennedy sought rapprochement 
with Egypt. Indeed, he and Nasser exchanged personal letters many 
times. But Nasser’s decision to intervene in the civil war in Yemen 
soured the growing relationship between the two leaders. Kennedy 
dispatched U.S. fighter aircraft to Saudi Arabia to protect it and to 
serve as a warning to the Egyptians not to increase their role in 
Yemen. Although Kennedy did not have to contend with any major 
crises in the Middle East, he nonetheless engaged ina delicate game 
of diplomatic chess by which he sought to aid the Israelis, engage 
the Arabs, limit Soviet influence, and keep the region’s rich oil sup- 
plies flowing. 

Following the nerve-wracking Cuban Missile Crisis, Kennedy 
looked toward 1963 with considerable enthusiasm. He was also 
buoyed by his successful efforts to reduce Cold War tensions. In an 
effort to mediate between warring conservative and liberal Demo- 
cratic Party factions in Texas, a state that was vital to his reelection, 
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in November 1963 Kennedy embarked on a whirlwind tour there 
with his wife and vice president in tow. While riding in an open car 
in Dallas, Texas, on November 22, 1963, Kennedy was assassinated. 
Ina great national outpouring of grief, the slain president was laid 
to rest in Arlington National Cemetery on November 25, 1963. 
Lacie A. BALLINGER 
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Khalaf, Salah 
Born: August 31, 1933 
Died: January 14, 1991 


Palestinian nationalist leader and one of the founders of the Fatah 
organization. Born Salah Khalaf in Jaffa, Palestine, in 1933, he was 
known as Abu lyad within the Fatah organization. He fled with his 
family to Gaza in 1948 during the Israeli War of Independence when 
Jewish militias occupied Jaffa. As a student at Cairo University, he 
met and became a close friend of Yasser Arafat. There in 1952 Khalaf 
helped Arafat found the Association of Palestinian Students. In 
1956 Khalaf was in Kuwait, where he taught high school for a time. 
One of the founders of Fatah in the 1950s, he was the chief of Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO) security. 

Following the Six-Day War in 1967, Khalaf moved to Syria. Fatah 
now sought to expand its low-intensity guerrilla raids into Israeli 
territory as part of what became known as the War of Attrition (1967- 
1970). In this effort, on March 21, 1968, Khalaf and Arafat were 
nearly killed in a large-scale Israeli reprisal raid on the Palestinian 
refugee camp near Karameh in Jordan. Subsequently, Khalaf warned 
Arafat of impending problems between the PLO and Jordan. When 
fighting broke out between the Jordanian Army and militant Pales- 
tinians in September 1970 (Black September), Khalaf was arrested 
in Jordan, tried, and sentenced to death. This sentence was not car- 
ried out because of pressure from Arab governments, especially that 
of Egypt, and the Arab League on Jordan. 

More opposed than ever to Israel, the air force of which had 
forced the Syrians to forsake military intervention on behalf of the 
PLO in Jordan, and also to the Jordanian government of King Hus- 
sein, Khalafhelped to found the even more militant Black September 
organization. Under his leadership Black September was responsi- 
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ble for the assassination of Jordanian prime minister Wasfi al-Tall 
in Cairo on November 28, 1971. It was also responsible for the 
destruction of an oil storage facility in Italy; the infamous 1972 
Munich Olympics Massacre in which Israeli athletes were killed; the 
seizure of the Israeli embassy in Bangkok, Thailand; and the taking 
of the U.S. embassy in Khartoum, Sudan, in which three diplomats 
(two Americans and a Belgian) were slain. In this last action, the 
terrorists left behind documents that identified Khalaf as having 
authorized it. 

By 1974 Khalaf, reportedly the number three man in the Fatah 
hierarchy after only Arafat and Khalil al-Wazir, was charged by 
Arafat with preventing the further splintering of Fatah. One of the 
organizations that sought to leave Fatah was the Fatah Revolution- 
ary Council, headed by Abu Nidal (Sabri Khalil al-Banna), who had 
founded Black September. Strong enmity developed between the 
two former friends, Khalaf and Abu Nidal. 

It has been charged, but not proven, that Khalaf ordered the 
assassination of four members of the Maronite Phalange militia in 
Lebanon in December 1975 on what became known as Black Sun- 
day. Following the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in 1982, he relocated 
to Tunis with the rest of the PLO leadership. Khalaf was assassinated 
in Tunis on January 14, 1991, by an operative of Abu Nidal. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Khaled, Leila 
Born: April 9, 1944 


Palestinian militant and terrorist. Born into a relative well-to-do 
Palestinian Arab family in Haifa in the British Mandate for Palestine 
on April 9, 1944, Leila Khaled (Layla Khalid) fled with most of her 
family to Lebanon in 1948 during the Israeli War of Independence 
(1948-1949). Her father remained behind to fight on the Arab side. 
In Lebanon, Khaled reportedly joined at age 15 the organization 
founded by George Habash that became the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP). In 1962 she began studies at the 
American University of Beirut. 

Following training in Amman, Jordan, Khaled was one of the 
first Palestinian women to take part ina terrorist attack, joining in 
the successful August 29, 1969, hijacking of Trans World Airlines 
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(TWA) Flight 840 from Rome to Athens. The terrorists diverted the 
Boeing 707 to Damascus and there blew up the aircraft, although no 
one was injured. Khaled then underwent several plastic surgeries 
designed to hide her identity. 

On September 6, 1970, Khaled and Nicaraguan Patrick Arguello 
attempted to hijack El Al Flight 219 from Amsterdam to New York, 
planned as one of a series of semisimultaneous PFLP aircraft hi- 
jackings. The plan was foiled because of the presence on the aircraft 
of armed security personnel who shot and killed Arguello and 
overpowered Khaled, who was carrying two hand grenades on her 
person. 

The plane was diverted to Heathrow Airport in London. On 
October 1, 1970, the British government released Khaled as part of 
a prisoner exchange. She then went to Syria, where she became 
a member of the Central Committee of the PFLP and secretary- 
general of the General Union of Palestinian Women. She returned 
to the autonomous area of Palestine in April 1996 to attend a meet- 
ing scheduled to amend the Palestinian charter. She has said that 
she no longer believes airline hijackings to be a legitimate means 
of protest. She chronicled her earlier experiences in her memoir, 
My People Shall Live: The Autobiography of a Revolutionary (1973). 
Reportedly she currently resides in Amman, Jordan, with her sec- 
ond husband (a physician) and two sons. 
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Khalid, Hasan 
Born: 1928 
Died: October 8, 1994 


Palestinian Arab leader and cofounder of Fatah. Born in Haifa in the 
British Mandate for Palestine in 1928, Hasan Khalid (known pop- 
ularly as Abu al-Said) finished his secondary education in Palestine 
before fleeing with his family to Lebanon during the Israeli War of 
Independence (1948-1949). He then moved to Syria, where he taught 
school and also attempted to organize Palestinian resistance cells 
against the Israelis. 

One of the cofounders of Fatah in Kuwait in 1965, Khalid was a 
member of its Central Council. A close adviser to Yasser Arafat, 
Khalid also headed the Palestinian National Council’s Committee 
for External Affairs and was a member of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) Executive Committee during 1968-1974. He 
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headed the political department of the PLO when Fatah took over 
its leadership in 1969. 

Khalid took special interest in foreign affairs and headed up 
the PLO External Relations Committee, directing the organization’s 
diplomatic efforts in Europe. Operating from Kuwait, he became a 
successful businessman there and established close ties with that 
country’s leaders. Considered a moderate, Khalid’s strong opposi- 
tion to the PLO position of aligning with Iraqi dictator Saddam Hus- 
sein during the Persian Gulf War led him to remove himself from 
the PLO leadership and suspend all activities with the organization. 
Khalid also strongly disagreed with the Declaration of Principles 
and considered for a time forming his own organization that would 
demand the return of all 1948 refugees to Palestine. 

A strong believer in democracy and the politics of the possible, 
Khalid was a moderate who opposed violence. He urged a Swiss- 
type confederacy of cantons with free movement for all its citizenry 
as a solution to the Arab-Israeli problem. A rotating executive would 
ensure Arab and Jewish representation. He advocated the 1948 
Green Line as the border for Israel, with Jerusalem a separate can- 
ton and the capital of the confederacy. Khalid spent his last years 
living in Morocco and died of cancer in Rabat on October 8, 1994. 
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Khan Yunis 

Palestinian town and refugee camp located in the southern Gaza 
Strip. The town is the site of two massacres, allegedly by Israelis, 
that took place during and immediately after the 1956 Sinai Cam- 
paign. The first took place on November 3, 1956, and the second one 
is thought to have occurred five weeks later on December 11. 

The 1956 campaign began on October 28, 1956, with an Israeli 
attack of the Sinai. Israel claimed self-defense in its attack, reacting 
both to terrorist attacks mounted from Egypt and to the threat 
posed by the conclusion of a joint Egyptian-Syrian-Jordanian mil- 
itary command structure. The British and French governments were 
in collusion with Israel and soon attacked Egypt, supposedly to 
secure the Suez Canal. Soviet threats to intervene but primarily 
heavy pressure from the United States led Britain and then France 
and Israel to agree to withdraw. 

Arab sources contend that following the Israeli withdrawal in 
early 1957, a mass grave was discovered at Khan Yunis. It contained 
the bodies of Palestinian Arabs who had been bound and killed by 
gunfire. There were at least 40 bodies in the grave, but some sources 
put the figure at more than 500. Each body had a bullet wound to 
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the back of the head as if the person had been shot execution-style 
at close range. The dead might possibly have been killed by mem- 
bers of the Israeli 11th Infantry and 37th Armored Brigades, which 
had exercised control over the area. The killings were believed to 
have been in retaliation for attacks into Israel by the Egyptian- 
backed fedayeen. 

As with many events in the region, the true nature of what hap- 
pened at Khan Yunis is shrouded in mystery. Arab sources claim 
that the Israelis lined up women and children and executed them 
for no reason. Israeli military sources report that those killed and 
buried there were guerrillas who had engaged Israeli forces occu- 
pying the area. As irregular soldiers under international law, these 
fedayeen fighters were not entitled to the protection of The Hague 
or Geneva Conventions, and most armies accepted the execution of 
such combatants if caught. 

The United Nations (UN) Special Report of November | to mid- 
December 1956 cites 275 civilians killed by gunfire at Khan Yunis 
on November 3, 1956. The report does not delve into what may 
have caused the killings but simply states that the Israeli authorities 
claimed that the dead were insurgents and fedayeen found in pos- 
session of arms. However, Arab refugees interviewed by the UN 
claimed that the killings were unprovoked and random. A later 
massacre allegedly took place at Khan Yunis on December 11, 1956, 
in which an additional 275 people were executed. 
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Khartoum Resolution 
Event Date: September 1, 1967 


Joint resolution passed on September 1, 1967, in Khartoum, Sudan, 
by eight member states of the Arab League: Algeria, Egypt, Jordan, 
Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Kuwait, and Sudan. Coming in the immediate 
wake of the stunning Israeli success of the June 1967 Six-Day War, 
the heads of eight Arab countries convened in Khartoum during 
August 29-September 1, 1967, with the express purpose of estab- 
lishing a united front against Israel. As a result of the recent war, 
the Israelis had seized the Sinai Peninsula, the West Bank, the Gaza 
Strip, and the Golan Heights. 

The Khartoum Resolution—actually a series of resolutions— 
not only established official Arab positions vis-a-vis Israel and the 
Arab-Israeli conflict but also acted as a vehicle by which Arab nations 
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Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser (/eft) and Tunisian president for life Habib Bourguiba during the Arab League summit of 1967 in Khartoum, 
Sudan. Participants sought to establish a united front against Israel. (Corbis) 





drew closer together and helped them put aside their differences. 
Perhaps most notable in this regard was Egyptian president Gamal 
Abdel Nasser’s pledge to cease and desist from his ongoing attempts 
to destabilize the Middle East and topple Arab monarchies in the 
Persian Gulf. In return, Egypt was promised economic incentives, 
which were sorely needed at the time. The idea of supranational 
Arab unity, then, took a backseat to national and regional stability. 
The Khartoum Resolution stressed seven principles. First, war- 
fare against Israel would continue. Second, the oil boycott enacted 
against the West during the Six-Day War was to end. Third, the 
Yemeni Civil War should be ended. Fourth, economic aid packages 
for Egypt and Jordan would commence as soon as was practical. 
Resolutions five through seven, soon to be known as the “three nos,” 
stated unequivocally that there would be no peace with Israel, no 
recognition of Israel, and no negotiations with the Israelis. 
Clearly, the Khartoum Resolution seemed to have closed the 
door to any potential peace effort between Arabs and Israelis and 
lent credence to hard-liners in the Israeli government who argued 
that peace initiatives with the Arabs were pointless. Over the sub- 
sequent years, several of the countries involved in the Khartoum 
Resolution backed away from its positions, beginning with Egypt 
after the 1973 Yom Kippur War. 
Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Khatib, Anwar al- 
Born: 1917 
Died: February 7, 1993 


Palestinian Arab and governor of Jerusalem. Born in Hebron, Pales- 
tine, to a landowning family in 1917 at the end of the long period of 
Ottoman rule, Anwar al-Khatib became a lawyer and served on the 
Palestine Higher Islamic Council. He served as mayor of East Jeru- 
salem when it was under Jordanian control in the 1950s. In 1963 he 
was appointed Jordanian ambassador to Egypt. Later he joined the 
Arab Socialist Party. In 1991 he was an adviser to the Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation to U.S.-sponsored peace talks. Al-Khatib died 
in East Jerusalem ofa heart attack on February 7, 1993. 
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Khatib, Rawhi al- 
Born: 1914 
Died: July 6, 1994 


Arab politician and mayor of East Jerusalem. Born in Jerusalem in 
1914 into a distinguished Muslim family that included officials at 
the al-Aqsa Mosque, Rawhi al-Khatib was educated at al-Rashidiyah 
High School and English College in Jerusalem. He taught for a time 
at the Islamic Orphanage School in Jerusalem. Beginning in 1931 
he worked for the Department of Immigration in Palestine, and 
during 1943-1945 he was an official in the Department of Labor 
Affairs in Palestine. During 1946-1948, he headed the Arab Office of 
Information. 

Following the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), al- 
Khatib organized the Arab Hotels Corporation, helping to establish 
the Arab-owned Zahra Hotel in Jerusalem. In 1951 he became a 
member of the first municipal council in Jerusalem. In 1956 he 
helped Palestinians organize the Jerusalem Electric Company. In 
1957, King Hussein of Jordan appointed him mayor of East Jeru- 
salem. The Israeli government deported al-Khatib to Jordan in 
1968. He was permitted to return in October 1993 after the signing 
of the Declaration of Principles in Washington that September. Al- 
Khatib died on July 6, 1994. 
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Khomeini, Ruhollah 
Born: May 17, 1900 
Died: June 3, 1989 


Shiite cleric, leader of the 1979 revolution that overthrew Muhammad 
Reza Shah Pahlavi, and religious and political head of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran (1979-1989). Born Ruhollah Mostafavi on May 17, 
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Iranians welcoming Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini on his return to 
Tehran, February 3, 1979. (Bettmann/Corbis) 





1900, in Khomeyn (Khumayn), some 180 miles south of the capital 
of Tehran, he was the son and grandson of Shiite religious scholars 
and leaders ( fuqaha). Mostafavi was taught the basics of Shia Islam 
and the Koran by his elder brother Ayatollah Pasandideh following 
the death of his mother. His father had been murdered when he was 
six months old. Mostafavi, who studied Islamic law at Arak and 
moved with his teacher in the 1920s to Qum, became a recognized 
Sharia (Islamic laws) scholar at the Faziye Seminary in Qum. He 
drew thousands of students to his viewpoint that blended the law, 
logic, mysticism, and philosophy. In the 1950s he was proclaimed 
an ayatollah (gift of God). At that time he changed his surname to 
that of his birthplace. By the early 1960s, Khomeini had become one 
of the supreme religious leaders, or grand ayatollahs, of Shia Islam. 

Khomeini detested liberalizing foreign influences and govern- 
ments that he believed were leading Iran away from true Islam. The 
primary Iranian force in this Westernizing and modernizing trend 
was the shah and his family. In 1921 the Russians had helped 
Pahlavi overthrow Iran’s first constitutional government, and his 
son, Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi, rose to power in 1941 with the 
aid of Great Britain, France, and the United States. In 1953, aided 
by the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), the shah led a coup 
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that deposed Prime Minister Mohammad Mosaddeq. This event 
solidified the shah’s hold on power. Khomeini, who publicly de- 
nounced the regime, was arrested and imprisoned for eight months. 
On his release, he was exiled from Iran to Turkey in November 1964 
after challenging the emancipation of women and the shah’s reduc- 
tion of religious estates through his land reforms. 

Seemingly a permanent exile, Khomeini eventually settled in the 
Shia holy city of Najaf in northern Iraq. It was there that he devel- 
oped the doctrine that an Islamic state should be ruled by the clergy 
(vilayet-e faqih, or rule of the jurist). When Iraqi president Saddam 
Hussein forced Khomeini from Najaf, he and his followers moved 
to France in 1978 and from there urged the ouster of the shah and 
his U.S. allies. Khomeini also published numerous statements 
and books, among them Islamic Government (Hukumat-e Islami), 
a series of lectures delivered at al-Najaf in 1970. This laid out his 
principal beliefs in an Islamic state in which the leader should be a 
faqih (Islamic jurist and member of the clergy). With the Iranian 
revolution and the flight of the shah on January 16, 1979, Khomeini 
returned to the country. He arrived from France on February 1, 
acknowledged by millions of Iranians as the leader of the revolution. 

On November 4, 1979, Khomeini’s followers, most of them young, 
zealous Iranian students, stormed the U.S. embassy in Tehran and 
took 70 Americans hostage in blatant defiance of international law. 
Over the next 14 months, the U.S. government attempted without 
success to secure the release of the hostages through sanctions 
against Iran and the freezing of Iranian assets. The hostage takers 
were seemingly encouraged by Khomeini, who refused to intervene 
and bring an end to the standoff. President Jimmy Carter’s failure 
to resolve the Iranian Hostage Crisis brought with it great frustra- 
tion and embarrassment. A disastrous aborted hostage rescue 
attempt in April 1979 only added to American frustration over the 
situation. The hostage crisis was a major cause of Ronald Reagan’s 
victory over Carter in the U.S. presidential election of November 
1980. Only minutes after Reagan took the oath of office on January 
20, 1981, the hostages were released. 

In December 1980 Khomeini secured his goal of a new constitu- 
tion in which Iran was officially declared an Islamic republic. 
Within several years hundreds of Khomeini’s opponents had been 
executed. Although he believed that the clerics should govern the 
Islamic state, he asserted that the primary role of the clergy still 
resided in the study of the Koran, the propagation of Islam, and the 
proper application of Sharia to everyday life. To this end, women 
were forced to wear the hejab in addition to the traditional chador, 
punishments for the breaking of Sharia were prescribed by Islamic 
law, and alcohol along with Western music, attire, and culture were 
all banned. Khomeini’s Iran remained rather insular on the inter- 
national stage and became a vociferous opponent of Israel. Although 
Iran was not itself an active participant in fighting against Israel, it 
separated itself from the former shah’s pro-Israeli positions and 
sent aid and training to organizations that fought Israel, including 
Hezbollah in Lebanon. 

As Khomeini’s revolution progressed, Iraq’s Saddam Hussein 
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attempted to take advantage of the turmoil of the revolution and the 
weakened state of the Iranian military by invading Iran on Septem- 
ber 22, 1980. This sparked the devastating Iran-Iraq War, which 
lasted for eight long years (1980-1988) before both sides accepted 
a truce brokered by the United Nations (UN). Just as Khomeini had 
been headstrong about not bringing a quick end to the 1979-1981 
hostage crisis, so too was he unwilling to end the war expeditiously. 
Only after Iran had suffered devastating human losses (some sources 
estimate more than a million dead) did Khomeini realize that noth- 
ing further could be gained by prolonging the war, which featured 
chemical and biological attacks by the Iraqis. As Khomeini’s health 
declined anda clerical power struggle ensued, Khomeini attempted 
to preserve the revolution and the Islamic state by strengthening 
the authority of the presidency, the parliament, and other institu- 
tions. In so doing, he further entrenched the power of religious con- 
servatives, who more often than not pursued counterproductive 
foreign policies that further isolated their country. The long war had 
also decimated the Iranian economy. Khomeini died on June 3, 
1989, in Tehran. In the end, his legacy was a weakened economy, 
enmity with the United States, and a strong Islamic state as well as 
heightened state-sponsored terrorism. 
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Khrushchev, Nikita 
Born: April 17, 1894 
Died: September 11, 1971 


Leader of the Soviet Union (1953-1964). Nikita Sergeevich Khru- 
shchev was born on April 17, 1894, to a peasant family in Kalinovka 
(Ukraine). Atage 15 he began work as a pipe fitter, which exempted 
him from World War I military service. 

In 1918 Khrushchev joined the Russian Communist Party, and 
the next year, as a political commissar, he accompanied Red Army 
forces fighting the Poles and Lithuanians. In 1922, following the 
end of the Russian Civil War, he returned to school and completed 
his education. In 1925 he became Communist Party secretary of 
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Nikita Khrushchev, leader of the Soviet Union (1953-1964). (Library of 


Congress) 





the Petrovosko-Mariinsk District. Recognizing the importance of 
Russian Communist Party secretary Joseph Stalin, Khrushchev 
nurtured a friendship with Stalin associate and party secretary in 
Ukraine Lars Kaganovich, who helped him secure a post in the 
Moscow city party apparatus in 1931. 

By 1935 Khrushchev was secretary-general of the Moscow 
branch of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU), in 
effect mayor of the capital city. In 1938 he became a candidate (non- 
voting member of the Politburo), and in 1939 he was a full member. 
Khrushchev was one of few senior party officials to survive Stalin’s 
Great Purges. After the German invasion of the Soviet Union in June 
1941, Khrushchev was made a lieutenant general and was placed in 
charge of organizing resistance in Ukraine and relocating industry 
eastward. 

Khrushchev took charge of Ukraine following its liberation by 
the Red Army. With the region suffering major food shortages in 
1946, he focused on increasing agricultural production. Stalin wanted 
emphasis placed on heavy industry and demoted Khrushchev. 

Back in favor by 1949, Khrushchev again headed the CPSU 
machinery in Moscow. As a consequence of the new party structure, 
which he helped organize in 1952, he became one of the powerful 
committee secretaries. 

Following the death of Stalin in March 1953 there was no clear 
successor, and a collective leadership emerged. In what seemed an 
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unlikely appointment at the time, Khrushchev became first secre- 
tary or head of the CPSU. During the Twentieth Party Congress of 
the CPSU in February 1956, he denounced the cult of personality 
associated with Stalin and condemned the many excesses of his 
regime, beginning the process known as de-Stalinization. Hungar- 
ians and Poles sought to use this thaw to change the systems within 
their countries. A revolution in Hungary in 1956 was crushed when 
Khrushchev sent Red Army tanks into Budapest. 

Having survived an internal power struggle in June 1957, 
Khrushchev purged his opponents (who were not executed, as 
would have been the case under Stalin). Khrushchev then held 
unchallenged authority. He sought to carry out limited reform of 
the Soviet economy and agriculture, education, and weapons devel- 
opment programs. He also strongly backed the Soviet space effort, 
which achieved a number of impressive firsts. Khrushchev’s pledge 
to improve overall Soviet economic performance and especially 
agricultural output proved to be unsustainable, however. 

The last days of Stalin’s reign had seen a marked rise in anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union, and during the Khrushchev era 
Moscow increasingly favored the Arab side against Israel. In the 
course of a speech in December 1955 Khrushchev sharply con- 
demned the Jewish state, claiming that “from the first days of its 
existence” Israel had taken a “hostile, threatening position” toward 
its Arab neighbors. The shift in Soviet tactics made it hard for Israel 
to pursue a policy of neutrality, and Israel was inevitably drawn into 
a closer relationship with the United States. 

In 1955 Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser sought mod- 
ern weapons from the West. When British and U.S. leaders rejected 
his request, he turned to the Soviet bloc and brokered an arms deal 
with Czechoslovakia, with full Kremlin backing. Indeed, despite fre- 
quent professions of neutralism and nonalignment, Nasser steadily 
improved Egyptian ties with the Soviet Union. 

Determined to punish Egypt, the United States, followed by 
Britain, withdrew funding for the construction of the Aswan High 
Dam, Nasser’s domestic agenda centerpiece. Nasser retaliated against 
the West by nationalizing the Suez Canal. 

On October 29, 1956, during the resultant Suez Crisis, Israeli 
troops invaded the Sinai Peninsula and moved toward the canal. 
When British and French troops landed in Egypt to allegedly protect 
the canal but actually in collusion with Israel, both the Soviet 
Union and the United States voiced strong objection. Indeed, 
Khrushchev threatened to intervene militarily on Egypt’s behalf, 
no doubt a hollow threat since the Soviet Union was at the time 
involved in crushing the Hungarian Revolution. Nonetheless, the 
Soviet Union and the United States stood together in condemning 
France, Britain, and Israel and calling on them to withdraw from 
Egyptian territory. 

Following the crisis, Nasser not only received from the Soviet 
Union loans for construction of the Aswan Dam but also technical 
assistance, new weapons, and Soviet military advisers. Khrushchev 
visited Cairo and attended the ceremony for the first stage of the 
dam in May 1964. He also sought to use the enhanced Soviet pres- 
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tige in the region following the Suez Crisis to improve Soviet ties 
with other Arab states. 

Failures domestically, especially in agricultural production and 
in external affairs suchas the Berlin Crises, the Cuban Missile Crisis, 
and the deterioration of bilateral relations with the People’s Repub- 
lic of China (PRC) led to Khrushchev’s ouster from power in Octo- 
ber 1964. He was subsequently placed under house arrest. 
Khrushchev wrote his memoirs, subsequently published in the West, 
and died in Moscow on September 11, 1971. 
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Kibbutz Movement 

Uniquely Israeli farming, industrial, or tourist community. The 
kibbutz (“communal settlement”) movement began in 1909 as a 
means of settling Jews in Palestine. The land for the kibbutzim was 
purchased by the Jewish National Fund with coins deposited by 
Jews worldwide into special Blue Boxes. Kibbutzim combined Zion- 
ism and communism at a time when the harsh environment and 
dangers of Palestine made individual farming there impractical. 
Joseph Baratz founded the first kibbutz at the southern end of the 
Sea of Galilee. Itwas named Degania (Deganya) after the cereal grown 
by the collective. 

Zionist pioneers (chalutzim) came to Ottoman Palestine not 
simply to make a living but also with the aim of reclaiming the 
ancient Jewish homeland. The kibbutzniks were generally inexpe- 
rienced in farming. They also faced harsh conditions caused by a 
scarcity of water, a shortage of funds, a desolate and neglected envi- 
ronment, poor sanitation, and diseases such as malaria, typhus, and 
cholera. 

Although many thought that the local Arab peasant population 
would be pleased with the economic benefits and agricultural inno- 
vations of these settlements, many Arabs lost their farming and 
grazing land to these kibbutzim. Moreover, the settlement policy 
was generally not to employ the Arabs as paid labor. Arabs therefore 
opposed the new settlements. As this enmity grew rather than dis- 
sipated and sometimes turned violent, the Jewish community in 
Palestine (Yishuv) began to prepare for self-defense. The kibbutzim 
played a foundational role in the founding of Haganah, the Jewish 
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Kibbutzim Population (1920-1990) 
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self-defense force that was the forerunner of the Israel Defense 
Forces (IDF). 

In 1909 Hashomer (Guild of Watchman), a small group of Jew- 
ish immigrants, began guarding the Jewish settlements and kibbut- 
zim for an annual fee. Hashomer was the predecessor of Haganah, 
which was organized after the Arab riots of 1920 and 1921. During 
1920 to 1929 Haganah was composed of localized and poorly armed 
units composed primarily of Jewish farmers who took turns guard- 
ing one another’s farms and kibbutzim. As Haganah grew, kibbut- 
zim throughout Palestine served as defense and training centers. 
The establishment of the British mandatory government after the 
demise of the Ottoman Empire in World War I provided sufficient 
stability and security for the kibbutzim and the Yishuv to flourish. 

As time passed, however, the diversity of the kibbutz movement 
became evident as nuanced differences arose. Some kibbutzim were 
religious, and others were not; some wanted to be small, and others 
wanted to be large; some wanted a binational state, and others 
sought a Jewish state carved from Palestine; some were simple 
farming communities, while others were strategically located mil- 
itary positions; and some wanted to combine all of the differences. 

In 1927 Kibbutz Artzi formed as a countrywide consortium of 
kibbutzim, all of which had affiliations with European Zionist youth 
groups. The kibbutzniks of Kibbutz Artzi were committed to equal- 
ity of the sexes, a left-wing socialist ideology, a binational state 
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Aerial view of Kibbutz Degania A and B, located in the Jordan Valley on the Sea of Galilee, December 30, 1938. (Zoltan Kluger/Israeli Government Press 
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(Jewish-Palestinian) with free Jewish immigration, and secular, 
atheistic communities striving to be “monasteries without God.” In 
1936 Kibbutz Artzi organized its own political party, the Socialist 
League of Palestine, generally known as Hashomer Hatzair. 

In 1928 the smaller kibbutzim formed Chever Hakvutzot, the 
Association of Kvutzot. These kibbutzim, such as Kibbutz Degania, 
wanted to limit their individual size to less than 200 members in 
order to facilitate an intimate collective life. United Kibbutz, or 
Kibbutz Hameuhad, emphasized growth, diversity, and expansion, 
with one member kibbutz, Givat Brenner, growing to more than 
1,500 members. The more middle-of-the-road Kibbutz Hameuhad 
disparaged Artzi for its socialist elitism and Kvutzot for a lack of 
vision and growth. 

The kibbutzim of Kibbutz Dati were overtly religious though 
collectivist. Their first kibbutz (Ein Tzurim) was located near Hebron 
(1946) but later moved to the Negev. Although most of the main- 
stream kibbutzim were not overtly religious, some characteristics, 
celebration days, and ceremonies of Judaism were incorporated 
into the life of some of the kibbutzim. Even in these more secular 
kibbutzim, Saturday labor was avoided when possible, Friday 
evening Shabbat was often celebrated, collective bar mitzvahs were 
organized, and Yom Kippur was remembered, although in some 
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kibbutzim less as the religious Day of Atonement and more as a day 
of open discussion concerning the future of kibbutzim and Israel. 

All kibbutzim played defense roles in the creation of Israel, but 
some were founded for the specific, strategic purpose of defining, 
expanding, and protecting the borders of the Jewish community in 
Palestine before and after the United Nations (UN) partition plan. 
Kibbutzim were established in the 1930s in anticipation of partition 
rather than the formation of a binational government. These kib- 
butzim were intended to expand the land area to be incorporated 
into Israel by establishing a Jewish presence well before the bound- 
aries of partition were to be determined. Additionally, some kib- 
butzim, called Tower and Stockade kibbutzim, were established 
overnight in the years prior to partition for the specific purpose of 
enhancing land claims antecedent to partition. A dozen of these 
kibbutzim, for example, were erected overnight in the northern 
Negevin 1946, a project supported by David Ben-Gurion. This trend 
of setting up strategic kibbutzim for establishing, stabilizing, and 
enhancing the defensive perimeters continued through the 1960s 
under the IDF’s Nahal group. 

The role of the kibbutzim in the defense of Israel is illustrated 
by the causality figures from the 1967 Six-Day War. Israel lost 800 
soldiers in the fighting. Even though kibbutzniks numbered less 
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than 4 percent of the total Israeli population at the time, 200 of these 
deaths, or 25 percent of the total, were kibbutzniks. 

In the kibbutzim, wealth and property are jointly owned by the 
members. They share equally and cooperatively in production and 
education as well as in the consumption of the fruits of their labors 
and the benefits of the community. Once the basic needs for food, 
clothing, shelter, health care, and future benefits have been met, the 
collective’s profits are reinvested in the kibbutz. 

Each kibbutz is governed by its members acting in a general 
assembly that formulates policy, elects officers, authorizes the 
budget, and approves new members but delegates the daily affairs 
to elected committees that oversee housing, finance, education, pro- 
duction planning, health, culture, and anything else deemed neces- 
sary by the assembly. The chairpersons of a select number of these 
committees along with the secretary (chief executive) constitute the 
executive committee thatis the basicadministrative structure of the 
kibbutz. The secretary, treasurer, and work coordinator are gener- 
ally full-time positions. 

Although most members work within the kibbutz, those who 
work outside its framework contribute their incomes to the kibbutz. 
Women have been equal participants in the labor and the gover- 
nance from the beginning of the kibbutz movement. Older members 
contribute according to their ability to work. Although communal 
children’s houses were common in the early years of the kibbutz 
movement, most children remain with their parents until high 
school, when they generally attend a regional high school that serves 
several kibbutzim. Although the family unit is growing in impor- 
tance within the kibbutz community, special children’s work assign- 
ments are emphasized. Approximately 40 percent of all kibbutz 
children return to settle on the kibbutz. 

In the early 2000s there were approximately 270 kibbutzim 
throughout Israel with a total membership of approximately 130,000 
people, or roughly 2.5 percent of Israel’s total population, although 
their representation in the Knesset continues to be disproportion- 
ately higher than their actual population should warrant. The kib- 
butzim vary in size from 40 to 1,500 people, averaging 300-400 
adults with an average total population of 500-600. 

There is a good deal of debate about the kibbutzim because of 
the overall financial strains on Israel and the difficulties of sustain- 
ing profits in agriculture, even in a subsidized system with a high 
inflation. Some collectives have branched out to provide services, 
restaurants, and shops, with competing businesses complaining 
that they have no comparable subsidy. 
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Kisch, Frederick Hermann 
Born: 1888 
Died: April 7, 1943 


British Army officer and Zionist. Born in Darjeeling, India, in 1888, 
Frederick Hermann Kisch was the son of a senior British official in 
the Indian civil service. His father instilled in young Frederick both 
Jewish tradition and history. Kisch entered the British Army in 1909 
as an officer in the engineers. During World War I he fought on both 
the western front in France and in Mesopotamia. 

In 1917 while he was serving on the General Staff, Kisch was 
introduced to British Zionist leader Chaim Weizmann. The meeting 
was a fateful one, for in 1922 when Kisch was attached to the British 
embassy in Paris, Weizmann approached him about joining the 
World Zionist Organization (WZO) Executive. Weizmann 
believed that Kisch would prove an effective negotiator with British 
government officials. Accepting Weizmann’s invitation, Kisch 
arrived in Palestine in 1923 and became director of the Political 
Department of the Executive. From 1929 to 1931 he was the head of 
the Jewish Agency’s Palestine Executive. In this position he worked 
to improve relations between the Jews and Arabs of Palestine and 
between Jewish leaders and British Mandate officials. In order to be 
more effective in his post, he learned both Hebrew and Arabic. 

Kisch believed that in order for Zionism to be successful in 
Palestine, cooperation between the Jews and Arabs was essential. 
Toward that end, he proposed the creation of both mixed Arab- 
Jewish schools and a moderate daily Arab newspaper to counteract 
the extremists. In his opinion, and contrary to the view held by the 
British administration, the best way to achieve cooperation between 
the two groups was by means of direct talks between high-level Jew- 
ish and Arab officials. Kisch also called on the British to support 
Arab moderates rather than radicals such as Haj Amin al-Husseini, 
the mufti of Jerusalem. Kisch then enjoyed a friendly relationship 
with such moderate Arab leaders as King Hussein of the Hejaz and 
his son Abdullah. Kisch argued that the moderates had assured him 
that they were not opposed to Zionist activities in Palestine. 

In 1931 when Weizmann failed to win reelection to the presi- 
dency of the WZO Executive, Kisch left Zionist public service. He 
decided to remain in Palestine, however. Settling in Haifa, he went 
into private business and became a strong supporter of Jewish 
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cultural activities. He published his memoirs, Palestine Diary, in 
1938. 
When World War II began, Kisch rejoined the British Army as 
a lieutenant colonel of engineers. At the time of his death in Tunisia 
froma land mine on April 7, 1943, he was a brigadier and chief engi- 
neer of the British Eighth Army. 
SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Kishinev Pogrom 
Start Date: April 6, 1903 
End Date: April 9, 1903 


The Kishinev Pogrom of April 6-9, 1903, was an anti-Jewish riot 
that occurred in the city of Kishinev in Bessarabia, Russia. That city 
is now the capital of the Republic of Moldavia. The pogrom was fed 
by the anti-Jewish attitude of the Russian authorities, but the im- 
mediate cause of the rioting was the murder on February 6 of a 
Christian Russian boy, Michael Ribalenko, in the nearby town of 
Dubossary. Although it was soon established that the murderer of 
the boy was not a Jew but indeed a family member, the Russian- 
language, government-subsidized anti-Semitic newspaper Bessara- 
betz (Bessarabia) intimated that he had been killed by Jews. Another 
newspaper, Svet (Light), claimed that the boy had been slain by Jews 
so that his blood could be used in preparation of Passover unleav- 
ened bread (matzot). In early April a rumor spread that a Christian 
servant girl had also been murdered by Jews. Handbills then appeared 
announcing that the Russian authorities had given approval to 
inflict “bloody punishment” on the Jews during the three days of 
the Orthodox Christian Easter. 

Indeed, a violent anti-Jewish riot in Kishinev began on schedule 
on Easter Day, April 6. Whena group of Jews took up arms and tried 
to defend themselves, the police disarmed them. The rioting extended 
over three days. When the Jews appealed to the Russian governor, 
they were told that he could do nothing without direct instructions 
from St. Petersburg. Not until April 9 did such a telegram arrive 
from Minister of the Interior Vyacheslav von Plevhe, and troops 
were then sent into the streets to restore order. On the city’s out- 
skirts, however, the rioting continued until late in the evening. 

In the course of the riots, 47 Jews were killed and another 92 
severely injured. Another 500 Jews received minor injuries. In addi- 
tion, more than 700 Jewish homes and businesses were looted, 
damaged, or destroyed. Synagogues were also desecrated. 
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The Kishinev Pogrom caused widespread indignation abroad, 
especially in Europe and the United States. The New York Times 
reported that the Jews had been “slaughtered like sheep.” It also 
erroneously put the number of dead at 120 and injured at 500. Jew- 
ish organizations overseas rushed to send aid. 

The Kishinev Pogrom had a pronounced impact on Russian 
Jewry, sharply increasing the number seeking to immigrate to 
Palestine. Among Jewish youths in Russia there were calls for mil- 
itancy and the formation of self-defense organizations. The pogrom 
also had an effect on the Zionist movement. Zionist leader Theodor 
Herzl entered into negotiations with the Russian government, 
which was interested in facilitating Jewish emigration. Herzl called 
on the Russians to help in pressing the Ottoman Empire for a char- 
ter that would authorize the settlement of Jews in Palestine. Herzl 
also intensified his efforts to secure another location than Palestine 
as an immediate refuge for the Jews driven from their homes. The 
British government offered to the World Zionist Organization (WZO) 
territory in East Africa for this purpose. This so-called East Africa 
Scheme elicited much interest among the Zionist movement. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Kissinger, Henry Alfred 
Born: May 27, 1923 


USS. national security adviser (1969-1975) and secretary of state 
(1973-1977) who, together with President Richard Milhous Nixon, 
devised and implemented a major reorientation of U.S. foreign 
policy. Of German Jewish extraction, Henry Kissinger was born 
on May 27, 1923, in Firth, Germany. He left Adolf Hitler’s Germany 
for New York in 1938 and became an American citizen five years 
later. After serving in the U.S. Army, Kissinger became a professor of 
government at Harvard University, publishing his doctoral disserta- 
tion, A World Restored (1955). It focused particularly on Austria’s 
Prince Klemens Wenzel von Metternich, whom Kissinger admired 
and in some ways modeled himself upon. Kissinger also published 
a study of U.S. atomic policy for the prestigious Council on Foreign 
Relations. 

Although his intellectual capabilities were highly respected, 
Kissinger’s real ambitions lay in the practice, not the study, of 
international relations. He used his Harvard position to meet major 
political figures and served as an adviser to leading Republicans, 
including Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York and former vice 
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Henry Alfred Kissinger, U.S. national security adviser (1969-1975) and 
secretary of state (1973-1977). (Library of Congress) 





president Nixon. Kissinger’s efforts won him only minor assign- 
ments under President John F. Kennedy, but when Nixon became 
president he appointed Kissinger his national security adviser. 
Kissinger greatly overshadowed William P. Rogers, nominal sec- 
retary of state until August 1973 when Kissinger succeeded him, 
taking virtual control of U.S. foreign policy. 

Kissinger’s undoubted abilities included an immense capacity 
for hard work, a talent for grand designs and broad conceptualiza- 
tion, and the imagination to reformulate the international system 
to accommodate the relative weakness of the United States, de- 
emphasizing ideology in favor of a balance of power and the pursuit 
of closer relations with communist China and détente with the 
Soviet Union. This resulted in the 1972 Strategic Arms Limitation 
Treaty (SALT I) and the Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty, 
imposing limits on Sovietand American nuclear arsenals and deliv- 
ery systems; the 1975 Helsinki Accords, normalizing relations 
between Eastern and Western Europe; the creation of the perma- 
nent Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE); 
and a rapprochement between communist China and the United 
States that Kissinger pioneered with a secret 1971 personal visit to 
Beijing. 
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Initially Nixon and Kissinger left Secretary of State William 
Rogers to handle Middle Eastern policy while they themselves con- 
centrated on big-power diplomacy. Seeking to resolve outstanding 
issues from the 1967 Six-Day War, in 1969 Rogers and Joseph Sisco, 
assistant secretary of state for Near Eastern and South Asian affairs, 
developed a peace plan envisaging Israeli withdrawal from occu- 
pied territories in return for evenhanded Soviet and U.S. policies 
toward both Arabs and Israel in the Middle East anda brokered peace 
settlement guaranteed by both big powers. Kissinger privately 
informed Soviet ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin that the White House 
had no interest in this scheme, effectively sabotaging the Rogers 
Plan that the Soviet Union in any case rejected in October 1969. 

U.S. Middle Eastern policy thereafter remained largely static 
until the October 1973 Yom Kippur War, when Egypt and Syria 
launched a surprise attack on Israel intended to regain the territo- 
ries they had lost in the previous war. When the Israelis rallied and 
then counterattacked, threatening to wipe out the Egyptian Third 
Army, President Anwar Sadat of Egypt, who had tilted toward the 
United States the previous year in the hope that this would enable 
Egypt to regain the Sinai, appealed to the Soviet Union for aid. To 
prevent Soviet intervention, Nixon ordered military forces toa Def- 
Con 3 military alert, two levels below outright war, while success- 
fully pressuring the Israelis not to destroy the Egyptian Third Army 
in return for shipments of U.S. arms to resupply Israel’s depleted 
arsenals. Oil-producing Arab states reacted by imposing an oil em- 
bargo on the United States and other Western powers that had sup- 
ported Israel while greatly enhancing the international clout of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) by raising 
oil prices fourfold. 

The Yom Kippur War and its aftermath diverted Kissinger from 
his previous preoccupation with triangular U.S.-Soviet-Chinese 
relations. The oil embargo marked the beginning of a decade of 
economic difficulties for all the Western powers. European powers 
quickly responded by adopting more pro-Arab policies, a shift that 
Nixon and Kissinger strongly resented and characterized as craven. 
Kissinger embarked on several months of high-profile shuttle 
diplomacy with Israel, Syria, and Egypt, showing himself an excel- 
lent negotiator and eventually brokering an armistice. Under both 
Nixon and President Gerald Ford, for the next two years Kissinger 
continued to mediate among the contending Middle Eastern 
powers, eventually negotiating the Sinai Accords of September 1975 
whereby Israel returned part of the Sinai to Egypt, a settlement that 
probably contributed to the more extensive Camp David Accords 
that President Jimmy Carter negotiated in 1978. 

Kissinger’s weaknesses included a penchant for secrecy and 
intrigue, enormous vanity, and overweening personal ambition, 
all of which sometimes impelled him to decidedly unscrupulous 
behavior; an overriding concern to maintain international stability 
that often led him to endorse brutal right- or left-wing regimes; 
and a focus upon realism in foreign policy to the near-exclusion of 
all considerations of morality. The latter was apparent in his in- 
volvement in the secret bombing of Cambodia in the early 1970s, 
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an operation that Congress halted when it became public in 1973, 
and the 1970-1971 invasion of that country despite Nixon’s prom- 
ise when he took office to end the Vietnam War as soon as possible; 
Kissinger’s acquiescence in a 1973 military coup that brought the 
death of left-wing Chilean president Salvador Allende; Kissinger’s 
endorsement of Indonesia’s military takeover of Portuguese East 
Timor in December 1975 and the brutal suppression of indigenous 
resistance there; and his readiness to authorize wiretapping against 
American bureaucrats suspected of leaking official information to 
the press. These aspects of Kissinger, and his failure, constant nego- 
tiations notwithstanding, to end the Vietnam War—a conflict that 
his Cambodian policies effectively broadened—until 1973, made 
him the béte noire of many American liberals. 

Conservative Republicans found equally opprobrious Kissinger’s 
willingness to accommodate the communist Soviet Union and the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC) and, if Sino-American rapproche- 
ment required, to jettison the Republic of China on Taiwan, a long- 
time U.S. ally. Under Ford, who became president in August 1974 
when the Watergate Scandal forced Nixon’s resignation, both the 
1972 SALT I Treaty and the 1975 Helsinki Accords on Europe that 
Kissinger helped to negotiate with the Soviets became targets for 
attack by such conservatives as California governor and presiden- 
tial hopeful Ronald W. Reagan, who assailed the Soviet human 
rights record. The fall of Vietnam to communist forces in April 1975, 
little more than two years after Kissinger had negotiated the Paris 
Peace Accords supposedly ending the war, also damaged his cred- 
ibility. On November 3, 1975, Ford replaced Kissinger as national 
security adviser, although Kissinger remained secretary of state 
until Ford left office in January 1977. 

Upon leaving government Kissinger established an influential 
business consultancy firm. He continued to provide unofficial advice 
to successive administrations, wrote and spoke extensively on inter- 
national affairs, and published three weighty volumes of memoirs. 
He remains a perennially controversial figure. Liberals still deni- 
grate his foreign policy accomplishments, and even decades later 
journalists including Seymour Hersh and, most notably, Christo- 


pher Hitchens argued that Kissinger‘s past behavior made him 
liable to trial and conviction for war crimes. Pointing out discrep- 
ancies between Kissinger’s own account of his time in office and the 
increasingly available documentary record became almost an aca- 
demic parlor game. Outside the United States, Kissinger was a less- 
polarizing figure, and as he began his ninth decade many in Europe 
and Asia still admire his achievements. 
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Knesset 

Israel’s parliament, located in Jerusalem, and the supreme legisla- 
tive body of the State of Israel. The Hebrew word knesset means 
“assembly.” The first Knesset was elected on January 25, 1949, asa 
constituent assembly to draw up a constitution for the newly cre- 
ated Israeli state. On June 13, 1950, having disagreed on creating an 
entire constitution immediately, the Knesset adopted a resolution 


Selected Political Parties of Israel 








Party Name Alignment Date Founded _ Still Active? Notes 
Agudat Israel Orthodox 1949 yes Umbrella party for Haredi Jews 
General Zionists Center 1949 no Merged into Labor 
Herut Right 1949 no Merged into Gahal 
Mapai Left 1949 no Merged into Labor 
National Religious Party Center-Right 1956 yes Created by merger of Mizrahi and Mizrahi Workers 
Progress and Development _ Arab interests 1959 no Merged into United Arab List 
Gahal Right 1965 no Merged into Likud 
Labor Center-Left 1968 yes Merger of Mapai, Labour Unity, and Rafi 
Likud Center-Right 1973 yes Merger of several political parties, including Gahal and National List 
Ratz Left 1973 no Merged into Meretz 
Shas Orthodox 1984 yes Created by Ovadia Yosef and Elazar Shach 
Gesher Center-Right 1996 no Broke from and merged back into Likud 
United Arab List Arab interests 1996 yes Merger of Arab Democratic Party and Islamic Movement 
Israel Beytenu Right 1999 yes Created by Avigdor Lieberman 
Kadima Center 2005 yes Created by Ariel Sharon 
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Israel’s Knesset (parliament) building, dedicated in 1966, seen through the sculpted gates to the grounds beyond. (iStockPhoto.com) 





that called for the gradual creation of a constitution, chapter by 
chapter, in the form ofa series of basic laws. 

The Knesset is a unicameral legislature comprised of 120 mem- 
bers who together form the plenum. Members of the Knesset are 
elected every four years according to the electoral system based on 
proportional representation. Thus, the number of seats that each 
party obtains in the Knesset is proportional to the number of votes 
it received of the total cast for all political parties. The only limita- 
tion is a 2 percent qualifying threshold, meaning that any party 
must receive at least 2 percent of the total votes to be seated. Poten- 
tial candidates are selected within the framework of party lists, 
which are determined by the party leadership or, alternatively, may 
be selected in primaries by party members. 

Given the difficulty of obtaining a clear majority, Israeli govern- 
ments are formed through multiparty coalitions under the leader- 
ship of the prime minister. The prime minister is elected directly by 
the Israeli population through a two-ballot majority system. 

The main task of the Knesset is to pass legislation, which can be 
initiated through government bills, by an individual member or 
group of members, or by a Knesset committee. The schedule and 
agenda of Knesset meetings is outlined by the Speaker in accor- 
dance with government proposals. One meeting per week is set 


to its first reading in the Knesset plenum. After the plenum debate 
regarding the proposed bill has taken place, the bill is voted on. If 
successful, the bill is sent to the relevant committee, which will 
discuss it in detail and propose amendments. Ifamendments have 
been proposed, the government is given the opportunity to con- 
sider the consequences of the changes adopted by the committee 
and is given the opportunity to withdraw the amended bill. If 
accepted with amendments, the bill goes to the plenum for a second 
reading. The bill becomes law after the third reading of the final bill, 
which is then signed by the prime minister, the president, the 
Speaker, and the minister responsible for the bill. A bill proposed 
by an member or group of members follows the same procedure. 
However, a preliminary reading of the proposed bill goes to the rel- 
evant committee before being presented to the Knesset plenum and 
committee second reading. 

In addition to passing legislation, the Knesset elects the presi- 
dent of state and the state comptroller. It also has the power to 
revoke members’ immunity from prosecution and may, with a 
majority of at least 61 members, remove the prime minister from 
government and bring about new elections. The Knesset, further- 
more, has statutory authority over the nation’s budget. 

SERGIO CATIGNANI 
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Kollek, Theodor 
Born: May 27, 1911 
Died: January 2, 2007 


Israeli politician and mayor of Jerusalem. Born to a Jewish family 
in Nagyvaszony near Budapest, Hungary, on May 27, 1911, Theodor 
“Teddy” Kollek was named for the Austrian journalist and Zionist 
leader Theodor Herzl. Kollek grew up in Vienna. In 1935 he immi- 
grated with his family to the British Mandate for Palestine, and in 
1937 he helped found Kibbutz Ein Gev near the Sea of Galilee. 

In September 1938 Kollek went to England to work with the 
Habobim youth movement, training young people for kibbutz life 
in Palestine. Soon, however, he was involved in bringing Jewish 
youths to England from Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia. In 
the spring of 1939 he went to Czechoslovakia to ensure the safe 
transfer of funds for Jews immigrating to England. He then went on 
to Vienna, where he is credited with persuading Adolf Eichmann to 
allow the emigration of 3,000 Jews from Austria to Britain. Return- 
ing to Britain, Kollek began what evolved into a close friendship 
with David Ben-Gurion, later the first prime minister of Israel. Kollek 
also became friendly with British Army officer Orde Wingate. 

Kollek returned to Palestine in the summer of 1942 and became 
increasingly involved in intelligence work and worked with the Jew- 
ish Agency movement in Istanbul to help secure the release of Jews 
in Europe and bring them to Palestine. He returned to Palestine in 
the summer of 1943 and then returned to work for the Jewish Agency 
in 1944 helping to secure arms and ammunition for Haganah from 
Jews serving in the British Army in Egypt. In 1945 after the end of 
the war in Europe, he traveled to London. He was there for a year 
and then returned to Palestine, where he worked to bring Holocaust 
survivors from the displaced persons camps of Europe to Palestine 
illegally. 

In October 1947 Kollek traveled to New York at the behest of 
Ben-Gurion to represent Haganah and secure arms and ammuni- 
tion. In early 1951 Kollek became deputy to Ambassador Abba Eban 
in Washington but, as a close personal friend and ally of Israeli 
prime minister Ben-Gurion, returned to Israel in the summer of 
1952 and headed the prime minister’s office until 1964. 

Elected mayor of West Jerusalem in 1965, Kollek won six elec- 
tions and held that position for 28 years. In June 1967 following the 
Six-Day War, he presided over the reunification of the city. Before 
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Theodor “Teddy” Kollek, mayor of Jerusalem from 1965 to 1993. 
(Jerusalem Municipality) 


all else a Labor Zionist, he is generally credited with making Jeru- 
salem into a modern city. This involved economic development but 
also attention to cultural activities, including the Jewish Theater. He 
was also the founder and director of the Israel Museum, a national 
museum complex. As mayor, he oversaw the rebuilding of the Jew- 
ish Quarter in the Old City and the restoration of historical land- 
marks. A highly successful fund-raiser, in 1991 he established the 
Jerusalem Foundation, which raised considerable sums to enhance 
the city both aesthetically and culturally. He also made an intense 
effort to bridge the gap between Jews, Arabs, and Christians. In 1988 
he was awarded the Israel Prize, his nation’s highest honor. He ran 
for mayor for a seventh time in 1993 but was defeated by Likud can- 
didate Ehud Olmert. Kollek died in Jerusalem on January 2, 2007. 
Yitzhak Rabin called him the greatest builder of Jerusalem since 
Herod the Great. 
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Kook, Abraham Isaac 
Born: 1865 
Died: September 1, 1935 


First Ashkenazi chief rabbi in the British Mandate for Palestine and 
a Torah scholar. Born in Griva, Latvia, then part of Imperial Russia, 
in 1865, Abraham Isaac Kook underwent a traditional Jewish edu- 
cation and entered the Volozhim Yeshiva in 1884. Recognized as 
something of a prodigy, he secured his first rabbinical position at 
age 22 in 1887 in Zaumel, Lithuania, and in 1895 he became rabbi 
of Bausk (Bauskaa). During these years he wrote a number of im- 
portant articles setting forth the tenets of a religious nationalism. 

In 1904 Kook settled in Palestine, then part of the Ottoman 
Empire. He assumed the post as rabbi of Jaffa but also had respon- 
sibility for the nearby Zionist secular agricultural settlements. He 
was one of the few traditional Jews who took pleasure in the im- 
migration to Palestine of large numbers of secular Zionists. This 
approach both shocked and angered traditional Jews. 

Kook traveled frequently from Palestine to Europe to encourage 
traditional Jews to become Zionists. He was in Germany at the 
beginning of World War I and was unable to return to Palestine dur- 
ing the war. He moved first to Switzerland and in 1916 to London, 
where he accepted a post as a rabbi on the condition that he would 
leave when he was able to return to Palestine. While in London, he 
was involved in the talks with the British government that led to the 
Balfour Declaration of 1917. 

Upon his return to Palestine after the war, Kook was appointed 
rabbi of Jerusalem. In 1921 he became the first Ashkenazi chief 
rabbi of the Yishuv (Jewish community in Palestine), and in 1924 
he founded a yeshiva in Jerusalem. He worked to cement relation- 
ships between the very different communities of Jews in Palestine. 
Thus he continued to encourage secular Jews to become more reli- 
gious but never rejected those who refused to do so. He was known 
for his broad world outlook. Although he welcomed the revival of 
Zionism and advances in science and technology, he was disap- 
pointed by the concomitant loss of religious commitment. 

Kook was also a strong critic of the British administration in 
Palestine. Following the Arab riots of 1929, he charged that the 
British had not done enough to protect the Jewish community. He 
was a prolific writer on both Halakha and Jewish thought as well as 
of poetry, and a number of books were published, most of them 
posthumously. Kook died in Jerusalem on September 1, 1935. 
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Koran 

The principal religious and sacred text of Islam. The Koran (Quran, 
al-Karim, or Noble Quran) to Muslims derives from the Arabic verb 
to declaim or recite. This text is so-named because the Koran is 
comprised of divine revelations dictated to the Prophet Muham- 
mad by the angel Gabriel from about AD 610 until Muhammad’s 
death in 632. Muslims hold that the Koran in the holy original Ara- 
bic is the literal word of Allah transmitted to the Prophet Muham- 
mad (the Messenger) for humanity. Reading of the Koran is a duty 
for every Muslim. Specially trained reciters or readers (qari’ or 
mugri’) present the Koran in a format called tajwid, a chanting in 
the musical modal system (maqamat) set to the natural rhythm of 
the Arabic words, with their longer or shorter syllables. The tajwid, 
which today may be enjoyed in audio recordings or over the radio, 
allow the listener to hear the voice of the text. 

Epic poetry and other forms of oral literature were especially 
prized in pre-Islamic Arabian society. Hence, Koranic recitation 
provided Muslims a literary as well as a religious experience and 
an opportunity to reflect on the meaning of the text as well. 

According to tradition, the Prophet Muhammad was illiterate, 
but like the other men of Mecca, he used to retreat to the hills beyond 
the city to spend time reflecting or meditating. At his retreat in a 
cave on Mount Hira, when he heard a voice commanding him to 
“read,” Muhammad protested that he did not know how or what to 
read. The mysterious voice was that of the archangel Gabriel, and 
his words were the first of the Koran: 


Read [Jqra’: In the name of thy Lord who created, 

Created a man from Alagq [a “clinging” clot, or small amount 
of fetal material]. 

Read: And thy Lord is the Most Generous, 

Who taught [the use of] the pen, 

Taught man that which he knew not. 


This verse has been interpreted to mean that the omnipotent Allah 
(God) had the ability to bring and teach his Message even to an il- 
literate man. This passage, from the Surat al-’Alaq (96:1-5), was 
revealed to Muhammad in Mecca, and it is the first of thousands to 
be given to the Prophet over the next 23 years, signaling the begin- 
ning of the Divine revelation that was the Koran and the Message of 
Islam. 

The Koran is not a story of the Prophet’s life, but some under- 
standing of his experience is helpful to the outsider seeking to com- 
prehend the text. After 13 years, the ruling elite in Mecca, who were 
threatened by the growing crowds of followers and the messages of 
monotheism and strict moral codes that Muhammad was spread- 
ing, put pressure on the 53-year-old Prophet to leave. In 622, after 
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Palestinian girls study the Koran at the El Laksa Koranic school in East Jerusalem, March 18, 1991. (Sophie Elbaz/Sygma/Corbis) 


the pressures were multiplied by the deaths ofhis wife, Khadija, and 
his uncle Abu Talib, Muhammad fled with his followers to the town 
of Yathrib, later renamed Madinat al-Nabi (City of the Prophet) on 
a journey now known as the Hijra. While the Muslims were living 
in Medina, the early and basic concepts and practices of the faith 
were defined, although some changed after Mecca was reconquered. 
Also, the Kaaba, or holy site where the Black Rock is located, was 
cleansed of its idols. 

Early on, some of the Prophet’s companions and his wives had 
partial collections of the Koran, and other collections were written 
down. These were different in the ordering of the surahs and the 
number of verses they contained. Many Koran reciters worked 
from memory and not written texts. There were different versions, 
including variant spellings and even more important differences. 
After a major battle when many Koranic reciters were killed, Omar 
asked the caliph Abu Bakr to assemble one written version of the 
Koran, which he then did. The caliph Uthman revised the Koran, 
creating a committee that met and approved one version based on 
their understanding of the text and the Qurayshi dialect. Uthman 
burned all the other versions of the Koran he could find and distrib- 
uted this official version 23 years after the Prophet’s death. The 
recension was controversial to different parties, especially the Shia 
Muslims. By the ninth century, Uthman’s form, or codex, was vocal- 
ized, meaning that the normally unwritten Arabic vowels were in- 
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cluded to stabilize its meaning. Some suggest that because of an 
inability to destroy all variant versions, a tradition states that the 
Prophet Muhammad had approved seven valid readings of this 
text. More than seven exist, however. 

The Koran is organized into the basic divisions of ayat, or verses; 
surahs, chapters with titles that concern particular themes; and juz, 
which is simply a section that is 1-30th of the entire Koran. Muslims 
use this 1-30th division to read the Koran over a one-month period, 
or they might divide it into 7 sections. There are 114 surahs in the 
Koran, each ofa different length, from just 3 to 286 verses or ayat. 
Many of the shorter, more dramatic surat were revealed at Mecca, 
while the longer, more legalistic surat were revealed at Medina. The 
Koran is arranged so that the longest surat are at the beginning of 
the text. 

Exegesis, or explanations of the Koran, are called tafsir, and 
these are a very important part of religious studies as well as a basis 
for Islamic law, or Sharia. The Koran is most important as the ulti- 
mate authority in Sharia. The Koran is used as liturgy—that is, in 
prayer—and devout Muslims recite a portion each night (or more 
often). 

The Koran has also served as a basis for education. The goal of 
learning to read in Arabic is the completion of a Koran reading, often 
at a young age. The kuttab, or Koranic school, was found through- 
out the Muslim world. The Koran also serves various social pur- 
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poses. It is read in funeral sittings and recited at public events or 
conferences. Contests in Koran reading are held. Calligraphy is 
based on the Koran. 

The most basic aspect of the Koran is that it is proof of Allah’s 
existence and gives information about His nature, which is at once 
powerful, tender, and mystical: “He is the First and the Last, the 
Outward and the Inward; and He is the Knower of every thing” 
(37:3). This is based on the notion of tawhid, or unicity or monothe- 
ism, that is demonstrated in a multiplicity of ways. 

Theology as expressed in the Koran begins with monotheism. 
The unity of Allah, his attributes, and the descriptions of Heaven, 
Hell, and the angels are all supported by the Koran. Another basic 
message in the Koran concerns the nature of humankind, who have 
been warned through the revelations to follow the Straight Path, 
or Divine law, and must also overcome their tendencies toward 
insecurity, haste, and panic. If humans honor their pact with Allah, 
maintaining their trust in Him and living according to his rules, 
they will be rewarded. If not, they will be grievously punished. 

During the seventh century, the Arabs at Mecca were polytheis- 
tic. Moreover, their society benefited the wealthy and the powerful. 
According to the Koran, however, the disenfranchised, orphans, 
and the poor are the responsibility of the Muslim community, for 
wealth comes from Allah and must be used for the good of his 
community. Another important message of the Koran has to do 
with living in accordance with Allah’s will and avoiding sin, for the 
Day of Judgment and the Resurrection will come when all shall be 
reckoned with. 

Islam means “submission,” or “surrender to Allah,” while Mus- 
lim means “one who submits.” This does not, as in English, have 
any tinge of self-abasement. Rather, it implies one who trusts com- 
pletely in God and thus in His Revelation, the Koran. The Koran 
describes the Muslim community, or ummah, in its covenant with 
Allah, as a “community ina state of surrender” (ummah muslimah) 
in which Muslims are accountable and responsible for their actions. 
The opposite of Islam is kufr, which means that one covers up, 
obscures, or denies Islam and all of its requirements. 

The Koran is seenas the final ofa series of revelations that began 
with the book of Genesis and the story of Adam and Eve as revealed 
to Moses and through the Gospels of Christ to the revelations 
given to Muhammad. The Koran continues to build its credibility 
by drawing a holy line of succession from Abraham to Muhammad 
(and thus all of Islam) as prophesied in Genesis 21:12. The Koran 
makes various references to prophets within and excluded from the 
Bible. The Koran refers to Jews and Christians (as well as Zoroas- 
trians) as “Peoples of the Book,” meaning that they and their scrip- 
ture are to be respected and that they are not infidels or polytheists. 
However, in places the Koran also criticizes Christians and Jews for 
failing to follow the dictates of their own Holy Scriptures and not 
heeding the teachings of their prophets. The Koran also commands 
its followers to “struggle in the way of Allah,” meaning to engage in 
jihad. This is interpreted to mean an armed struggle in battle as well 
the struggle to fulfill all the elements of faith (man) in Islam. 
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Muslims recite and learn the Koran in Arabic, as itis in that form 
that it is considered to be the literal word of Allah. Muslim clerics 
maintain that any translation of the words of the Koran is not divine 
speech. As the majority of Muslims are non-Arabic speakers, the 
requirement to learn and study the Koran in Arabic meant study 
of the Arabic language—even more so for scholars of the Koran— 
since many historic texts and commentaries that pertain to the 
Koran are also in Arabic. The book itself is treated with reverence. 
Translations typically were described as works of commentary, and 
there was resistance to the early 20th-century suggestion that Turk- 
ish be a language of worship. However, some popular translations, 
such as that by Abdullah Yusuf Ali in English, are very close to the 
original text, and these have helped to create and sustain Muslim 
scholarship and discussion about the Koran in other languages. 
Meanwhile, works of commentary on the Koran have led to discus- 
sions that are relevant to the political and social challenges facing 
Muslims today. 
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Kosygin, Alexei 
Born: February 21, 1904 
Died: December 18, 1980 


Soviet premier (1964-1980). Alexei Nikolayevich Kosygin was born 
in St. Petersburg on February 21, 1904. He graduated from the 
Leningrad Cooperative Technicum in 1924 and from the Leningrad 
Textile Institute in 1935 after having joined the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union (CPSU) in 1927. Active in the Leningrad party 
apparatus, he began a rapid ascent in the CPSU, facilitated by the 
removal of many members during the Great Purges of the 1930s. 

In 1939 Kosygin was named to head the Soviet textile industry 
and became a full member of the CPSU Central Committee. In 1940 
he assumed the post of deputy chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars (Council of Ministers after 1946), a post he held until 
1953. He became a candidate member of the Politburo in 1946 and 
a full member in 1948. His ties to Andrei Zhdanov, who was purged 
in 1948, resulted in his demotion to candidate status in the Polit- 
buro (Presidium) in 1952. 

Following Premier Joseph Stalin’s death in March 1953, Kosy- 
gin’s fortunes fluctuated wildly as Stalin’s successors struggled for 
power. In the aftermath of Georgi Malenkov’s failed bid to oust Nikita 
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Alexei Kosygin, Soviet premier (1964-1980). (Library of Congress) 





Khrushchev from power in 1957, Kosygin was returned to candi- 
dacy status in the Presidium and was restored as deputy chairman 
of the Council of Ministers. In 1960 he was elected a full member of 
the Presidium. 

Kosygin’s disagreements with Khrushchev over economic poli- 
cies led Kosygin to join the faction that pushed Khrushchev from 
power in October 1964. In the resulting reapportionment of power, 
Kosygin became chairman of the Council of Ministers (premier) in 
the new government. As premier, his most significant achievements 
were in domestic economic affairs. He sponsored the so-called 
Kosygin Reforms in 1965 that provided individual enterprises with 
increased autonomy from party control. 

In 1967 Kosygin became actively involved in Soviet-Arab rela- 
tions and in U.S.-Soviet relations in the Middle East. Although nei- 
ther the United States nor the Soviet Union intended to modify their 
positions regarding the Middle East, both governments sought to 
promote peace in the region. To demonstrate his commitment to 
heading off conflict, on May 26, 1967, Kosygin sent a message to both 
Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser and Israeli prime minister 
LeviEshkol requesting them not to open hostilities. The request was 
ignored. 

During the ensuing Six-Day War (June 5-10, 1967), Kosygin ex- 
changed 20 hot-line messages with President Lyndon B. Johnson. 
Most of them asked the United States to pressure Israel into accept- 
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ing a cease-fire. They also hinted that the Soviet Union would act 
more decisively to support its Arab allies if the Israelis did not 
adhere to a cease-fire. 

On June 19, 1967, Kosygin delivered a speech before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations (UN). He proposed that the UN 
adopt a resolution calling on Israel to immediately remove its troops 
from Egypt, Jordan, and Syria. The proposal received little support 
at the time, although the UN would later adopt Resolution 242, 
which featured a similar goal of total Israeli withdrawal. 

Kosygin and Johnson met in late June 1967 in Glassboro, New 
Jersey. These generally friendly discussions yielded no significant 
results in terms of the Arab-Israeli conflict. Johnson was primarily 
interested in issues involving Vietnam and the strategic arms race. 
Thus, no agreement related to the Middle East crisis was reached. 

Kosygin’s power was in decline by 1968. The 1968 Prague Spring 
crisis lessened Politburo interest in economic reform, and Leonid 
Brezhnev soon assumed control over foreign affairs. By the early 
1970s, Kosygin was in a subordinate position to Brezhnev. Kosygin 
died in Moscow on December 18, 1980. 
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Kreisky, Bruno 
Born: January 22, 1911 
Died: July 29, 1990 


Austrian politician, diplomat, and chancellor (1970-1983). Bruno 
Kreisky was born in Vienna on January 22, 1911, the son ofa Jewish 
clothing maker. He attended public schools in Vienna and joined 
the socialist youth movement at the age of 15. In 1935 he was 
arrested and imprisoned for being a member of the outlawed Social 
Democratic Party. After spending 18 months in jail, he was released 
and studied law at the University of Vienna. On the day after the 
Nazi Party took control of the Austrian government, he graduated 
from law school and then fled abroad, finding refuge in Sweden. 
Kreisky returned home in 1946 and joined the Austrian Foreign 
Service. In 1953 he became undersecretary for foreign affairs. In 
that position he was a participant in the negotiations that led to the 
Austrian State Treaty, which restored Austria’s full independence 
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Austrian chancellor Bruno Kreisky speaking during a press conference at 
Ben-Gurion Airport, Israel, March 13, 1974. (Israeli Government Press 


Office) 





as a neutral power. In 1956 he was elected as a socialist to the Aus- 
trian parliament (Nationalrat). In the coalition government headed 
by Chancellor Julius Raab, Kreisky assumed the post of foreign 
minister in 1959. He held that post until 1966. He was elected social- 
ist party leader in February 1967. In 1970, as leader of the Socialist 
Party, he became chancellor ofa minority government. He was Aus- 
tria’s first Jewish chancellor. The Socialist Party became the major- 
ity in 1971 and went on to win large majorities in the elections of 
1975 and 1979. 

Kreisky did not support Zionism as a panacea for the problems 
faced by Jews around the world. He often sided with Arab nations 
in the Middle East, and his government enjoyed close relations with 
the governments of Egyptian president Anwar Sadat and Libyan 
strongman Muammar Qaddafi. Kreisky angered Israel and many 
Western nations when he received Yasser Arafat, leader of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), onan official state visit to 
Austria in July 1979. Austria was the first Western government to 
receive Arafat. Kreisky’s government established formal diplo- 
matic relations with the PLO in 1980. 

Kreisky attempted to use his position as the Jewish socialist 
leader of a neutral nation to broker peace talks between the Israelis 
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and their Arab neighbors. His efforts were largely in vain, how- 
ever, because Israeli leaders viewed him as something of a traitor. 
Kreisky’s relationship with Israeli prime minister Golda Meir was 
particularly acrimonious. In March 1982 Qaddafi visited Vienna, 
which once again raised the hackles of government leaders of other 
Western nations. 

By 1983, Austrian voters had begun to tire of Kreisky’s preoccu- 
pation with foreign affairs. After the Socialist Party lost its parlia- 
mentary majority in the April 1983 elections, Kreisky retired from 
public service. He died of heart disease in Vienna on July 29, 1990. 
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Kurds 


People of Indo-European origin who inhabit the upcountry and 
mountainous areas chiefly in Iran, Iraq, Syria, and Turkey. Their 
primary area of concentration—in southern Turkey and northern 
parts of Iran and Iraq—is known as Kurdistan, although this is not 
an autonomous region. There are also small enclaves of Kurds in 
southwestern Armenia, Azerbaijan, and Lebanon. The total Kur- 
dish population worldwide is estimated to be between 30 million 
and 35 million, and the Kurds represent one of the biggest ethnic 
groups in the world who do not enjoy their own autonomous nation. 
The Kurds, whose language is of Indo-European background, are 
not considered Arabs. However, numerous Kurds have inter- 
married with Arabs and have played an important role in Arab and 
Muslim history. Salah al-Din al-Ayyubi (Saladin, one of the greatest 
of Muslim leaders) was of Kurdish origin. There were numerous 
other Kurdish dynasties such as the Ziyarids, the Jastanids, and the 
Kakuyids. 

The great majority of Kurds are Sunni Muslims, and their lan- 
guage is related to Persian (which is spoken chiefly in Iran, Afghan- 
istan, and Tajikistan). There are numerous dialects of Kurdish 
divided into two primary dialect groups: Sorani and Kumanji. Just 
as they have their own language, the Kurds maintain their own 
unique culture and traditions. 

Until the first few decades of the 20th century, most Kurds lived 
a pastoral, nomadic existence and divided themselves into tribes. 
For centuries, they led a somewhat isolated lifestyle that clung to 
tradition and was well ordered by tribal hierarchy and customs. The 
mountain Kurds’ principal avocation was goat and sheep herding, 
which was migratory in nature. In this sense, they were not unlike 
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Kurdish children stand behind concertina wire observing U.S. marines building a tent city in northern Iraq, April 1991. (U.S. Department of Defense) 





the Bedouin to the south. However, when the Ottoman Empire 
broke apart as a result of World War I, the Kurds found themselves 
circumscribed within newly created states, none of which was inter- 
ested in allowing them to continue their centuries-old lifestyle and 
customs. 

As new nations such as Iraq and Turkey—where the bulk of 
Kurds live—organized themselves into nationalistic nation-states, 
the Kurds came under great pressure to abandon their tribal ways 
and to assimilate into the majority culture. They were also greatly 
limited in their migratory patterns, which served only to further 
marginalize them. Soon after World War I, Kurds began to call for 
their own nation, Kurdistan. While the British gave some lip service 
to this idea, the Turks effectively quashed the idea, with Iraq and 
Iran agreeing that they would recognize no Kurdish state encom- 
passing any part of their territory. While the Kurds were now sub- 
jected to discrimination and oppression in general, nowhere was 
the oppression worse than in Turkey. The Turkish government 
refused to recognize the Kurds as a distinct ethnic group (which 
continues today), forced them to abandon their language, banned 
their traditional garb, and lured them into urban areas to curtail 
their pastoral life. This, of course, only brought more discrimina- 
tion and resulted in high unemployment and poverty rates for 
urbanized Kurds. 
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In Turkey the Kurds have periodically risen up in rebellions that 
have been promptly crushed by the Turkish government. However, 
anunderground Kurdish guerrilla group, formed out of the Kurdish 
Workers’ Party (PKK) in the 1980s, continues to pursue the dream 
of an independent Kurdish state and has engaged Turkish, Iranian, 
and Syrian troops in an ongoing military struggle. In the late 1940s 
and again in the late 1970s, Kurds attempted to form their own 
autonomous region in Iran. These efforts were both put down by 
the Iranians. 

Most recently, and perhaps most infamously, Kurds have been 
subjected to brutal oppression by the Iraqi government. From 1960 
to 1975, Iraqi Kurds under the leadership of Mustafa Barzani waged 
a guerrilla-style war with Iraqi regular forces. This brought signif- 
icant casualties to the Iraqis and forced them in 1970 to enter into 
talks with the rebelling Kurds. That same year, the Iraqi govern- 
ment offered a peace deal to the Kurds that would have brought 
them their own autonomous region (but not sovereignty) by 1974. 
Meanwhile Barzani continued his campaign, and the peace offer 
never took hold. In 1975 the Iraqis began moving thousands of 
people into northern Iraq in an attempt to Arabize the region while 
simultaneously moving close to 200,000 Kurds out. The Iran-Iraq 
War (1980-1988) brought great misery and many fatalities to Iraqi 
Kurds. Saddam Hussein’s government was brutal in its treatment 
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of the minority, and in 1988 Hussein launched his so-called Anfal 
(Spoils of War) Campaign. Over a period of several months, Iraqi 
forces killed perhaps as many as 100,000 Kurds and destroyed some 
2,000 villages, often employing chemical weapons. In 1991 Iraqi 
Kurds rebelled again, and they were once again crushed. After the 
2003 Anglo-American invasion of Iraq and Hussein’s overthrow, 
Kurds took control of Kirkuk and most of Mosul. Talks are currently 
under way to formalize an autonomous Kurdish region in northern 
Iraq. 

Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Kuwait 

Monarchy in the Middle East. Kuwait, with a 1945 population of 
some 100,000 people, occupies 6,880 square miles, including the 
Kuwaiti share of the Neutral Zone defined by agreement with Saudi 
Arabia in 1922 and partitioned by mutual agreement in 1966. Kuwait 
is thus about the size of the U.S. state of Hawaii. The current popu- 
lation is about 2.35 million people, of whom more than half are 
noncitizen workers attracted by job opportunities in this oil-rich 
Persian Gulf nation. 

Kuwait is strategically located at the northern end of the Persian 
Gulf. It is bordered by Saudi Arabia to the south, Iraq to the west 
and north, and the Persian Gulf to the east. The topography is flat, 
low desert, and the climate is very hot and dry. More than 95 percent 
of the Kuwaiti people live in urban areas, mostly along the coast. 
The nation’s major natural resources are oil and natural gas, com- 
prising an estimated 10 percent of the world’s known reserves. 
There is a minor fishing industry, but oil sales make up half of 
Kuwait’s gross domestic product (GDP) and provide 80 percent of 
the government’s yearly revenues. The large oil reserves have sus- 
tained a relatively high per capita GDP annually and allow for exten- 
sive social services for Kuwaiti citizens. 

Oil and geographic location have made Kuwait a crucial strate- 
gic state far beyond what might be expected of a country its size and 
population. Kuwait has been a key to British imperial interests in 
the Middle East, a major player in regional affairs, a staunch Cold 
War ally of the United States, the focus of the 1990 Persian Gulf War, 
and an important staging area for subsequent American-led oper- 
ations in Iraq. 

In contrast to its current prominence, Kuwait was a remote part 
of the Ottoman Empire in the 18th century, largely left to manage 
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Liberation Tower in Kuwait City, named in commemoration of the 
expulsion of Iraqi forces in 1991. (iStockPhoto.com) 





its own affairs. This earlier insignificance is manifest in the fact that 
the Utub tribes that settled in the area early in the 18th century 
called their central town Kuwait, the Arabic diminutive for kut, 
meaning a fortress built near water. By midcentury the Utub’s al- 
Sabah tribe, whose descendants rule Kuwait to this day, had emerged 
as the most prominent in the area. The al-Sabah focused on devel- 
oping the local pearl beds and taking advantage of location to pro- 
mote regional trade. 

Recognizing the fact that any increase in the wealth of Kuwait 
and the al-Sabah family would attract Ottoman attention and invite 
closer imperial control and higher taxation, Sheikh Mubarak al- 
Sabah sought the protection of Britain, the major European power 
in the region. The result was an 1899 agreement in which Kuwait 
ceded control over its foreign affairs and defense to the British. In 
return, Kuwait agreed to eschew alliances with other powers and 
promised not to cede any concessions—economic or military—to 
any other nation. Kuwait thus became a British protectorate. This 
situation remained fairly stable until Britain reduced its imperial 
commitments after World War II. Kuwait became fully indepen- 
dent in June 1961. 
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Kuwait then aligned itself with the West—the United States in 
particular—in regional and international affairs. The 1979 Iranian 
Revolution served to further strengthen this alliance, and Kuwait 
became a staunch supporter of Iraq during the Iran-Iraq War, 
which began in 1980. That support included nearly $35 billion in 
grants, loans, and other assistance to Iraq. After the war, which 
ended in 1988, Iraqi leader Saddam Hussein demanded that Kuwait 
forgive its loans, reasoning that Iraq had been the bulwark in the 
Arab world against Iran and was thus owed monetary concessions. 
Iraq also accused the Kuwaitis of slant-drilling for oil into Iraqi 
fields and then claimed that Kuwait was a lost Iraqi province, the 
administrative boundaries of which dated back to the defunct Otto- 
man Empire. 

Angry with Kuwait’s refusal to forgive the Iraqi debt and con- 
vinced that the kingdom was keeping oil prices artificially low by 
pumping too much oil, Hussein launched an invasion of Kuwait 
on August 2, 1990. The international response, which was divided 
into two stages, was strong and swift. The U.S.-led Operation DESERT 
SHIELD saw a large-scale military buildup in Saudi Arabia. Then 
in January 1991 when Hussein steadfastly refused to withdraw 
from Kuwait, Operation DEsERT storm began, during which the 
United States led an international military coalition, including 
other Arab nations, to drive Iraqi forces from Kuwait. The brief 
war ended on February 27, 1991, with Iraq compelled to recognize 
Kuwaiti independence. 

Thereafter, Kuwait remained a firm ally of the United States 
and allowed its territory to be used as a staging area for the U.S.-led 
effort to oust Hussein from power in the spring of 2003. In return 
the United States has been restrained in any criticism of Kuwaiti 
internal affairs. In May 2005, however, Kuwait’s parliament did 
grant full political rights to women. The United States maintains a 
significant military and naval presence in the region that protects 
the al-Sabah ruling family of Kuwait, which has had long experience 
in maintaining its position from the 19th century to the present. 

Kuwait has not been a major player in the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
As Kuwait did not obtain independence from Britain until 1961, it 
did not participate in the 1948 and 1956 wars in and around Israel. 
After independence Kuwait aligned itself with the Arab side in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, sending small numbers of troops to fight in 
the 1967 and 1973 wars. These were token forces, and Kuwait focused 
on internal development of its oil resources. The large proportion 
of Palestinians in the Kuwaiti workforce were taxed by Kuwait, and 
these funds were then used to support Palestinian causes. Yet there 
was a suspicion of Palestinians as a possible source of political dis- 
sidence, as had occurred in Jordan and Lebanon in the 1970s and 
1980s. Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) support for Iraq in 
the 1990 conflict with Iraq enraged Kuwaitis, who evicted the Pales- 
tinians after the conflict. Kuwait has an active Islamist opposition 
and is wary of Shia-dominated Iran. Kuwait has served asa primary 
forwarding point for U.S. troops deployed to Iraq. 

DaNIEL E. SPECTOR 
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Kuwait, Armed Forces 
In 1961, after 62 years as a British protectorate, Kuwait declared its 
independence. Immediately after the Kuwaiti declaration, Iraq 
claimed that Kuwait was actually an Iraqi province and threatened 
to invade its southern neighbor to enforce the claim. Despite Kuwait’s 
independence, Britain flew troops into Kuwait to dissuade Iraq from 
invasion. Kuwait then gradually built a small military force that 
included an army, a navy, an air force, and a national guard. 
During the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949) Kuwait 
was not an official belligerent, although some Kuwaiti volunteers 
joined the Arab Liberation Army. Kuwait mobilized its armed 
forces prior to the June 1967 Six-Day War, and although Kuwait did 
not openly participate in the conflict, a contingent of the Kuwaiti 
Army took part in the fighting in the central sector. Kuwait also sent 
a token force to participate on the West Bank of the Jordan River 
during the Yom Kippur War of October 1973. In both wars, Kuwaiti 
participation was too small to have any significant impact. In the 
1970s and 1980s, Kuwait gradually built a small but well-armed 
military force. The nation imported hardware from a wide variety 
of sources. The Kuwaiti Army relied on M-84 tanks (the Yugosla- 
vian version of the Soviet T-72), French-built 155-mm howitzers, 
Soviet SA-7 and SA-8 surface-to-air missiles, and American anti- 
tank missiles. During the Iran-Iraq War (1980-1988) Kuwait sided 
with Iraq, providing loans for weapons procurement and allowing 
the Iraqiarmy to ship imported munitions across Kuwaiti territory. 
On August 2, 1990, Iraq launched a massive invasion of Kuwait. 
The Kuwaiti military, tremendously outnumbered by the Iraqi Army, 
failed to prevent or even seriously hinder the invasion. Iraqi forces 
seized most of the heavy equipment of the Kuwaiti military and then 
used it against coalition forces that sought to expel the Iraqis. This 
included virtually the entire navy, which was subsequently sunk by 
invading coalition forces. The Kuwaiti tanks and armored person- 
nel carriers that survived the Iraqi invasion were also destroyed 
during coalition air and ground attacks that led to the defeat of Iraqi 
forces and their expulsion from Kuwait in the Persian Gulf War 
(January 15-February 26, 1991). While the Iraqis were required 
under the terms of the cease-fire to return captured Kuwaiti mili- 
tary equipment, most of it was damaged beyond repair. Only the 
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Kuwaiti troops ready for review by King Fahd of Saudi Arabia as they take part in an assembly of coalition forces preceding the Persian Gulf War, March 8, 


1991. (U.S. Department of Defense) 





Kuwaiti Air Force escaped complete destruction, as most of its air- 
craft had escaped to Saudi Arabia during the initial assault. 

In the post-Iraqi occupation era, Kuwait has sought to expand 
and modernize its armed forces. This has been accomplished with 
the assistance of a number of coalition members, most notably the 
United States, which views Kuwait as a vital strategic ally in the 
region. The current Kuwaiti government is committed to upgrad- 
ing the Kuwaiti armed forces in the hopes that Kuwait can protect 
itself from its larger and more populous neighbors. The Iraqi threat 
has receded with the removal of Saddam Hussein from power by a 
coalition force that invaded Iraq in 2003. The Iraqi military, which 
was completely dismantled after the removal of Hussein, has 
been slowly retrained and rebuilt but is much smaller and more 
defensively oriented than previously. Currently, Kuwait spends 
almost 5 percent of its gross domestic product (GDP) on the mil- 
itary, for a total expense of more than $3 billion per year, making 
Kuwaiti per capita military spending one of the highest in the 
world. 

Kuwait maintains an army, a navy, anair force, anational guard, 
and a coast guard. Its greatest weakness, however, is its small 
population. Of the 3 million permanent residents of Kuwait, less 
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than | million are Kuwaiti citizens. At age 18, all Kuwaiti males are 
subject to compulsory military service, although no peacetime 
conscription is currently in place. Since 1999, females have been 
allowed to serve in Kuwaiti police and security forces, although they 
are not allowed in formal military service. It is estimated that there 
are perhaps 725,000 Kuwait males (ages 18-49) who are eligible 
and fit for military service. The large foreign population of Kuwait 
is of some concern to the Kuwaiti government. For example, prior 
to 1990, a substantial population of displaced Palestinians lived in 
Kuwait. However, after the Persian Gulf War, most were expelled 
because of Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) leader Yasser 
Arafat’s public support of Iraq in the war. Numerous foreign work- 
ers are employed in Kuwait, but in 1992 in an effort to increase inter- 
nal security, Kuwait banned all noncitizens from military service. 
Although small, the Kuwaiti forces are well trained and have 
top-quality U.S. equipment, including tanks, aircraft, and artillery. 
The total strength of the armed forces remains at about 14,000, of 
which 9,500 are in the army, 1,500 in the navy and coast guard, and 
2,500 in the air force. Another 1,200 or so make up the General Staff. 
Kuwait’s primary defensive tools remain economic and diplomatic, 
as it uses its oil reserves to maintain alliances with Western nations 
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to hedge against Iraqi or Saudi Arabian aggression in the region. 
Kuwait maintains mutual-assistance agreements with the United 
States, Britain, and France and has allowed the U.S. military to 
preposition equipment on Kuwaiti soil. 

PauL J. SPRINGER 
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Labor Party 


Israeli social-democratic political party formed in 1968 following 
the union of three political parties. While the Labor Party initially 
embraced many members who had hawkish outlooks, it has since 
become more centrist. The Labor Party was formed in 1968 by the 
joining of Mapai, formed in the 1930s as the most moderate of 
Israeli socialist parties; Andut Ha’avodah, a moderate leftist party 
that had split with the more extreme leftist Mapam party in 1954; 
and Rafi, a group that had split from Mapai only three years earlier. 

During Israel’s first three decades of existence, all Israeli prime 
ministers came either from the Labor Party or the parties that even- 
tually formed it. David Ben-Gurion, who formed Rafi in 1951 and 
facilitated the split with Mapai, was the first prime minister of Israel, 
beginning in 1948. He favored rapid economic development and 
efforts to increase Israel’s Jewish population, overseeing many 
projects such as Operation MAGIC CaRPET to airlift Jews from Arab 
countries such as Yemen. 

Ben-Gurion remained prime minister until 1963, when he re- 
signed the post. When the Labor Party formed in 1968, Levi Eshkol, 
the Mapai leader, was Israeli prime minister. Golda Meir, the first 
and only female prime minister to date, succeeded Eshkol. Other 
major Labor Party leaders have included Yitzhak Rabin, who was 
assassinated in 1995 by a right-wing radical during a rally in sup- 
port of the 1993 Oslo Accords; Shimon Peres, Rabin’s successor; 
and Ehud Barak, who presided over the Israeli withdrawal from 
southern Lebanon in 2000. 

Concerning the Arab-Israeli conflict, the Labor Party has sup- 
ported a two-state solution. In contrast with the Likud Party, Labor 
proposed a qualified withdrawal from the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip, arguing that incorporation of the territories into Israel was 
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more of a threat to the Jewish state than an exchange of land for 
peace. Since Labor’s movement to ally with the Kadima Party, 
formed in November 2005, and the post—Ariel Sharon restructuring 
of political parties, Labor leaders have expressed three differing 
approaches to a Palestinian policy. One group within the party 
supports peace negotiations with the Palestinians. This group, 
which includes former Labor Party leader Amram Mitzna, supported 
Sharon’s 2005 plan that allowed for Israeli disengagement from the 
Gaza Strip. Another faction within the Labor Party supports nego- 
tiations conditional on the Palestinian renouncement of terrorism 
and replacement of the current Palestinian leadership with people 
who are committed to nonviolence. This faction also supported the 
Israeli withdrawal from occupied territories and includes former 
Labor Party leader Benjamin Ben-Eliezer. A third group deempha- 
sizes withdrawal, is less compromising, and justifies Israeli target- 
ing of terrorist leaders. The party’s current leader, Amir Peretz, who 
took over in 2005, has given mixed signals. He announced that he 
favored peace negotiations while he also vowed to fight terrorism. 
The party has a history of supporting Israeli military actions against 
Palestinians and other Arabs, however. 

In the past, Labor had been more proactive and hawkish on 
defense issues than it is today. While the party—or its predecessor 
parties—were in office, Israel attempted to capture the Suez Canal 
from Egypt in 1956 and reopen it to Israeli shipping. In 1967 when 
Levi Eshkol was prime minister, the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) 
launched a preemptive attack and won the Six-Day War, leading to 
the capture of the Gaza Strip and the Sinai Peninsula from Egypt, 
the West Bank from Jordan, and the Golan Heights from Syria. Fol- 
lowing the 1967 war, Labor governments began establishing settle- 
ments in the occupied territories. The 1973 Yom Kippur War was 
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Mapai Party secretary Golda Meir opens the scroll-signing ceremony of the merger of the labor parties of Mapai, Ahdut Ha’avodah, Mapam, and Rafi on 
January 21, 1968. To Meir’s left are Yitzhak Tabenkin and Shimon Peres ( far right). (Moshe Milner/Israeli Government Press Office) 





also waged during Labor’s tenure, but more unhappily. The brush 
with defeat in this conflict led to the resignation of Labor prime 
minister Meir. 

In November 2005 Peretz was elected chairman of the Labor 
Party, ousting Peres. In the party’s 2006 election platform, Peretz 
sent mixed signals on foreign policy, vowing to “renew negotiations 
with the Palestinians while resolutely fighting terror and violence.” 
Ephraim Sneh, chairman of the Labor faction in the Knesset (Israeli 
parliament), also stated that Israel could not negotiate with a Pales- 
tinian state that includes Hamas, with its history of violent action 
and lack of support for the Oslo Accords. Hamas is the Islamist 
Palestinian organization that won a majority of the seats in the 
Palestinian parliament in the January 2006 elections. Negotiations, 
according to the Labor Party 2006 platform, would be conducted on 
the principle of building two nations side-by-side, with the borders 
to be determined through further negotiations. 

As part ofany agreement, the Labor Party would, however, insist 
that Jerusalem be Israel’s permanent capital with the sites holy to 
Judaism remaining under Israel’s control. Peretz, in a speech at the 
2006 Herzliya Conference, pointed to the agreements made between 
Israel and other Middle Eastern states such as Egypt and Jordan, 
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which he believed proved that peace can work through diplomatic 
negotiations. Other important facets of the Labor Party’s plan to 
make Israel more secure include support for completion of the con- 
troversial Israeli Security Fence and maintaining Israel’s military 
advantage over its Arab neighbors. 

During the March 2006 Israeli Knesset elections, Peretz empha- 
sized economic and social issues, which few major Israeli political 
parties have done. Peretz called for an election when he decided that 
the Labor Party would leave the coalition that former Labor leader 
Peres had entered into with Israeli prime minister Sharon in Novem- 
ber 2005. 

The Labor Party declared that accelerating economic develop- 
ment while fairly dividing the profits from such development would 
be one of its main goals. In the 2006 elections, the party garnered 
19 seats, which made it the second-largest Israeli party behind only 
the centrist Kadima Party, formed by Sharon in 2005. Nevertheless, 
the 2006 elections were a disappointment for Labor. Israel’s other 
major political parties had placed much more emphasis on security, 
and the strategy that focused primarily on domestic issues back- 
fired, as Labor lost two seats in the Knesset. 

Grecory MorGAN 
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Labor Zionism 

Leftist, Zionist ideology that in very broad terms promoted a social- 
ist Jewish state. Labor Zionism also sometimes refers to the social- 
democratic Mapai Party—which became Israel’s top political party 
in the nation’s first few decades—and groups affiliated with it, 
including the labor union Histadrut. As it evolved, Zionism mani- 
fested itself in two primary branches. One was political Zionism, 
propounded by Theodor Herzl and championed by Chaim Weiz- 
mann. Political Zionism was concerned chiefly with the creation of 
a sovereign Jewish state in Palestine. Thus, they viewed the Jewish 
dilemma as one of nationalism, to be resolved by the creation of a 
Jewish state with the help of the international community and the 
Jewish Diaspora. They were relatively unconcerned with how the 
goal of Zionism was to be achieved. Labor Zionism, on the other 
hand, viewed the Jewish problem in terms ofa socialist dialectic. In 
other words, it held that because capitalism was a flawed system 
that was oppressing the Jewish people, the Zionist ideal would be 
realized once capitalism had been eclipsed by a socialist system, 
a society in which classes and inequities would not exist. Hence, 
Zionism could not be separated from the worldwide socialist move- 
ment, and any Jewish nation in Palestine had to be consonant with 
a classless, cooperative society constructed by Jewish labor. Labor 
Zionists in general took a dim view of bourgeois nations and Jews 
in the Diaspora funding the creation of a Jewish state. 

The most important thinkers in labor Zionism were Moses Hess, 
Ber Borochov, Nahum Syrkin, and Aaron David Gordon. Attempts 
to wed socialism and Zionism were begun by the Po’ale Zion groups 
that arose first in Minsk, Russia, in 1900 and spread to other parts 
of the world in the years immediately after. In 1907 the Po’ale Zion 
groups formed a worldwide trade union that embraced the creation 
of a socialist-Jewish state in Palestine. By 1920 the union split, and 
one of the offshoots was the labor union Histadrut, which went on 
to become one of the most powerful Jewish organizations in the 
world and the most prominent one in Israel after 1948. 

For Borochov, Zionism was interpreted entirely within a Marxist 
framework. In his eyes, the classic Marxian class struggle would be 
the vehicle by which the Jewish state would be created. Laborers— 
or the working class in Marxian language—would help construct 
the Jewish state and then use the power of that state to advance the 
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socialist revolution around the world. Borochov and his adherents 
wanted no part of political Zionism and viewed agencies suchas the 
World Zionist Organization (WZO) as front organizations for bour- 
geois Jews in the Diaspora. 

Although Syrkin adhered to the basic Marxist theories, he believed 
that moral values—rather than class struggle and economics— 
were the sine qua nons of social change. In addition, Syrkin saw the 
free will of people as being more transformative than the Marxian 
historical dialectic. In the case of Zionism, he thus believed that 
Marxist prescriptions alone could not bring about a Jewish state. 
Because the Zionist ideal was not like that ofa normal nation-state, 
Syrkin argued that other variables had to be involved in the resolu- 
tion of the Jewish dilemma. 

Gordon, who was nota socialist or Marxist in the classical sense, 
helped bridge the gap between classic political Zionism and social- 
ism. Thus, he asserted that labor as an act of individual expres- 
sion, as opposed to labor as merely a means of subsistence, was the 
true form that labor Zionism should embrace. For his part, Gordon 
rejected any formal ties between Zionism and the international 
socialist movement. This synergy among Borochov, Syrkin, and 
Gordon saw its conclusion in the kibbutz movement, which was a 
marriage of practicality and social experimentation that sought to 
attain perfect harmony among Jews in a communal society. 

Not surprisingly, the fissures that divided world socialism man- 
ifested themselves in labor Zionism. As the divisions became more 
pronounced, the movement began to splinter. In 1930 a significant 
number of Jews wedded to leftist Zionism formed the Mapai Party, 
which became the most pronounced political movement in Pales- 
tine (and later Israel). More divisions occurred in the 1940s, and in 
1944 a splinter group from Mapai formed Ahdut Ha’avodah, which 
grew to prominence because of its close ties to the kibbutzim and 
the Palmach. The power of Histadrut, Mapai, and, fora time, Ahdut 
Ha’avodah left deep and lasting imprints on the Israeli political 
landscape. Indeed, not until the rise of the rightist Likud Party in 
1977 was the hegemony of the Left challenged with any seriousness. 

By the mid-1980s, Labor Zionism’s influence and prestige had 
peaked. Just as the size and scope of Histadrut began to drop off, 
so too did the strength of the traditional Left in Israel. To keep its 
agenda alive, Labor Zionism has to a considerable extent embraced 
liberal capitalism. Nonetheless, there is considerable debate in Israel 
over state funding and land use in order to make cooperatives more 
profitable. What also separates leftists and rightists in Israel are 
their orientations toward the Arab-Israeli peace process. In general, 
Labor Zionists and the leftists tend to support peace efforts, includ- 
ing the land-for-peace formula. The rightists are either opposed to 
or very cautious toward any accommodation with the Palestinians 
or neighboring Arab states. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Lahoud, Emile Jamil 
Born: January 12, 1936 


Lebanese Army general and president of Lebanon since 1998. Emile 
(Imil) Jamil Lahoud (Lahud) was born on January 12, 1936, in 
Beirut, Lebanon. His father, General Jamil Lahoud, was a Maronite 
Christian and a founding officer of the Lebanese Army who later 
served as labor and social affairs minister in 1960 and as a member 
of the National Assembly in 1960 and 1964. Lahoud’s mother was 
of Armenian descent and was born in Syria. 

Continuing the family tradition, the younger Lahoud enrolled in 
the Lebanese military academy as a cadet in 1956 and was commis- 
sioned a sublieutenant in the Lebanese Navy in 1959. During 1958- 
1960 he studied naval engineering in Britain. He later earned a 


degree in maritime engineering in Britain and studied at the U.S. 
Naval War College at Newport, Rhode Island, during 1972-1973 and 
1979-1980. 

Lahoud rose steadily through the ranks of the Lebanese military 
throughout the 1970s and 1980s, serving in various military lead- 
ership positions and several senior posts at the Defense Ministry. 
He was promoted to rear admiral in 1985. In November 1989 he was 
advanced to vice admiral and assumed the post of commander of 
the Lebanese armed forces. Reportedly this appointment had the 
blessing of the Syrian government. As army commander, Lahoud 
established a reputation for efficiency and integrity. He worked to 
rebuild the fragmented forces, which had splintered into feuding 
Muslim and Christian militias during the country’s 15-year civil 
war. Under Lahoud, nearly all of the militias were disarmed and 
dissolved, and order was restored to the military as the army was 
reunited and rebuilt. 

In late 1998, with Syria largely controlling Lebanese affairs since 
1989, Syrian president Hafez al-Assad negotiated with retiring 
president Elias Hrawi and gave his consent to Lahoud’s candidacy 
for the presidency. With Syrian backing, Lahoud’s election by the 
National Assembly was little more than a formality. Nonetheless, 
on October 15, 1998, Lahoud was voted in unanimously by all 118 
deputies present. He was sworn in on November 24. His ascendancy 
to the presidency required a last-minute amendment to the Lebanese 





President of Lebanon Emile Lahoud addressing the United Nations General Assembly in 2005. (Stephen Koh/United Nations) 
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constitution (1926), which had banned state officials from serving 
as president within three years of leaving their state posts. 

Although the appointment of a military commander as presi- 
dent prompted criticism from those concerned about an increased 
military role in politics, many expressed expectations that the for- 
mer armed forces chief would take on a new challenge to root out 
sectarianism as iterated in the Taif Agreement (1989) and corrup- 
tion in the public sector. According to the Lebanese constitution, 
the president was limited to one six-year term. In 2004, again under 
Syrian pressure, the Lebanese parliament voted to extend Lahoud’s 
term for an additional three years, to 2007. (The same situation 
had occurred with his predecessor, Hrawi.) Opposition leaders in 
Lebanon cried foul because this had been carried out in violation 
of the constitution and under foreign pressure. Critics included 
Maronite cardinal Nasrallah Sfeir and Druze leader Walid Jumblat 
(Junblat). Another outspoken opponent was Prime Minister Rafik 
Hariri, who resigned to protest the extension of Lahoud’s term of 
office. Hariri was later assassinated, and the murder was suspected 
to have been instigated or arranged by Syria. Lahoud’s tenure in 
office has seen continuing unrest in Lebanon, including the with- 
drawal of Syrian forces, the Israelibombardment of Lebanon in July 
and August 2006, and the March 8th Alliance (Hezbollah and Michel 
Aoun’s followers) protests against the government. 
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Lake Kinneret 

Lake Kinneret (the Sea of Galilee) is a freshwater lake in northeast- 
ern Israel. It is Israel’s largest freshwater lake and the world’s lowest 
lake. Lake Kinneret lies in the Dead Sea section of the Syrian-African 
Rift Valley, which was formed by the separation of the African and 
Arabian plates. This region is subject to earthquakes, and violent 
storms on the lake are common. 

With a surface area of 64 square miles, Lake Kinneret is 15 miles 
long in a north-to-south direction and 10 miles wide in an east-to- 
west direction. The surface of the lake is almost 700 feet below sea 
level, and at its deepest the water is about 144 feet deep. Sediment 
eroded from the surrounding basalt hills gives the water a dark blue 
color. The lake is fed by the Jordan River bringing freshwater as well 
as by springs with saltwater within the basin and at its periphery. 
High evaporation rates due to a hot, dry climate increase Lake Kin- 
neret’s salinity and the outflow, via the Jordan River to the Dead Sea, 
is saltier than its inflow. The volume of water varies from year to 
year depending on the amount of rainfall received in its catchment, 
and persistent drought reduces water levels substantially. Politically, 
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Lake Kinneret is an issue of dispute between Syria and Israel because 
of the latter’s 1967 annexation of the Golan Heights, which denies 
Syria access to an international boundary within the lake. 

Israel’s National Water Carrier Project uses Lake Kinneret as 
a reservoir from which water is transported through pumping sta- 
tions, reservoirs, and tunnels to the south via the National Water 
Conduit to the Negev Desert for irrigation and to the west to re- 
charge the overdrawn aquifers of the coastal plain. This highlights 
the value of the lake to Israel for water supply. Lake Kinneret con- 
tains about 700 million cubic meters of water and is described as 
the heart of Israel’s water system. It is managed by the Lake Kin- 
neret Authority, which was founded in 1969 to control pollution 
from sewage and agriculture and to regulate water use. 

Fruit growing is important in the lake’s catchment, and of the 
lake’s 27 species of fish the most economically significant is the 
Galilee tilapia, also known as the Saint Peter fish. Fish farming occurs 
along the lake’s margins and is a source of pollution by phosphates. 
Local and migratory birds, such as the stork and white heron, are 
abundant. 

Recreation and tourism are also economic activities. The latter 
is encouraged by the interesting geology of the rift valley and the 
importance of the lake and its hinterland in human history. This 
includes its location on a likely route for early hominids to migrate 
from Africa into Asia and Europe. The earliest evidence, about 1.4 
million years old, comes from the archaeological site of al-Ubay- 
diyya (once an Arab village), immediately south of Lake Kinneret, 
where stone tools, made by Homo erectus, occur as wellas the fossils 
of large mammals. The lake was important in the Egyptian, Greek, 
and Roman eras when settlements on its shores were founded. Its 
association with the life of Jesus has made it an important site of pil- 
grimages for 2,000 years. 
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Land Day 
Event Date: March 30, 1976 


Protest by Palestinian militants against confiscation of their land 
by the State of Israel. On March 30, 1976, 6 Arabs were killed and 
some 70 more wounded when Israeli soldiers opened fire on demon- 
strators hurling stones and firebombs in Nazareth. Palestinian and 
Israeli Arabs commemorate this event each year with Land Day, 
calling attention to Israeli land seizure and confiscation policies. 
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Israeli Arabs demonstrating in Galilee on Land Day, March 30, 1976. (David Rubinger/Corbis) 


The incident was triggered by the Israeli government announce- 
ment on March 11, 1976, of plans to expropriate some 5,250 acres 
of land in Galilee. Reacting to the news, Arab militants called for a 
general strike on March 30. Rioting occurred the night before and 
on March 30. Land Day in 2006 saw demonstrations in the Israeli 
town of Lod, which is one-third Palestinian Arab, and Arab media 
in other countries included historical information about the dis- 
possession of Palestinian lands and property. 
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Land Rights and Disputes 

Disputes over land lie at the very heart of the conflict between Pales- 
tinians and Israelis. The Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949) 
forced out or caused much of the Arab population to flee the 10,000 
square miles that was Palestine. This conflict arose because of the 
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territorial conflict and followed years of land acquisition policies 
intended to expand areas of Jewish settlement. The resulting reap- 
propriation of Arab-owned or Arab-tilled lands and property in the 
wake of the war continued through security measures and the appli- 
cation of military law and in new land policies that promoted con- 
tinuing seizure of land owned or occupied by Arabs. 

Jewish efforts to purchase land, especially property owned by 
absentee landlords, began early. Prior to 1920, however, most Arabs 
either did not understand the land acquisition policies or did not 
believe they would succeed in de-Arabizing Palestine. At the heart 
of Zionist land redemption policies was the maxim that once land 
was purchased or later seized from Palestinians or reclassified as 
land available for Jewish settlement, it could never be returned or 
resold to Arabs. 

In the Ottoman period much land was held in tenancy, meaning 
that peasant villagers were never concerned about obtaining land 
to work on near the village. But these village lands were not neces- 
sarily registered in their names. The Ottomans had begun registering 
landowners for taxation purposes, but the collectively owned land 
later came under dispute. In addition, land that was not tilled, land 
with unpaid taxes, or land that had unclear heirs was considered 
miri, or state land. 

As the flow of Jewish immigrants to Palestine continued and 
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accelerated, Arab concerns were heightened, especially when Jew- 
ish settlers’ purchases of Arab lands became more widely known. 
In fact, an important dynamic in the 1930s was the large increase 
in landless peasants due to sales of common holdings to which they 
were not a party. Their resulting desperation led to the 1936-1939 
Arab Revolt. The Holocaust, which took place during World War II 
and resulted in the deaths of some 6 million Jews, only aggravated 
the situation, as many of those Jews who had managed to survive 
were now determined to settle in Palestine. 

The situation was further complicated by the 1947 United Nations 
(UN) partition plan of Palestine, which Arabs decried. The mutual 
distrust and hatred between Arabs and Jews deepened following 
the Jewish victory in the Israeli War of Independence. Arab anger 
mounted when Israel captured significant amounts of Arab land 
during the 1967 Six-Day War. 

Conflict over landholdings and property took place all over the 
former British Mandate for Palestine. Under the military orders uti- 
lized after 1950, Palestinian property was constantly seized. Much 
of this was turned over to new occupants, most notoriously through 
use of Article 125 of the Emergency Regulations (dating back to 
1945) that gave the military governor the authority to declare any 
area closed or forbidden. All Arab areas and villages were closed in 
the Triangle, the Galilee, and the Negev, meaning residents had to 
have a permit to enter and leave. Some were closed in the sense that 
residents were never permitted to return. An even more important 
method of expropriating land for the state was through the Absen- 
tee Property Law of 1950. The Israeli government used this law to 
claim the land of those who had fled or were driven out in 1948, 
including cultivated land, homes, and businesses and also those of 
so-called internal absentees, Palestinians who had fled to a different 
place within Israel. About 40 percent of their land was claimed in 
addition to all of the land abandoned by the external absentees. 

From 1959, a new stage in land policy began with the aim of 
settling more Jewish Israelis in the Galilee. This idea may have orig- 
inated with Joseph Nahmani, who aimed to break up large concen- 
trations of Arab villages in that part of the country. Myriad schemes 
to balance areas of Arab population included the expropriation of 
1,200 dunums ofland northeast of Nazareth, confiscated from Arab 
owners under the 1943 Land Ordinance with the justification that 
it was needed for building government offices. The land was in fact 
used for Jewish housing, a chocolate factory, and textile factories to 
provide incomes to these new residents. The landholders protested 
this action to the Israeli Supreme Court to no avail. Projects in 
Maalot-Tarshiha and expropriation to build the town of Karmiel 
followed. The same process went on in the south and elsewhere, 
with at least 1 million dunums of land expropriated by about 1974. 

Settlements increased inside Israel proper, and after the 1967 
war Arabs landholdings and Arab freedom of movement decreased, 
especially in the area around East Jerusalem, the Gaza Strip, the 
West Bank, and the Golan Heights. Throughout, Israeli land poli- 
cies turned the Palestinians into essentially resident aliens. Oddly, 
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those inside of Israel are citizen resident aliens but not members of 
the nation. Those in the West Bank and Gaza were considered res- 
ident aliens who could never become Israeli citizens. Asa result, the 
two-state solution became the only viable option for them. 

Settlers were determined to establish bases even within the 
Muslim-defined area of the Old City in Jerusalem. They encoun- 
tered and generated considerable hostility in order to extend greater 
Jewish control over East Jerusalem. This was by no means an effort 
solely led by settlers, however. By 2002 there were more than 200,000 
Jews living in areas of Jerusalem annexed after 1967. 

By 1967, a large number of Jewish settlements had been estab- 
lished. In the West Bank, 20 settlements were established in what 
is known as Greater Jerusalem. Eighteen settlements were estab- 
lished in West Samaria where the very large settlement of Ariel is 
located. Also, there were 12 settlements in West Benjamin, 44 in the 
Jordan Valley and the Judean Desert, 5 in the Reyhan-Dotan bloc 
by Wadi Ara, 4 in the Einav-Sal?it bloc, and 5 in the south closer to 
Beersheba and Arad in the Eshkolot-Smi’a bloc. Many organized 
Jewish groups have participated in these settlements, and each has 
needed safe transport, meaning road security and armored buses 
moving along bypass roads, which often were carved through Pales- 
tinian orchards, buildings, and fields. A great deal of official and 
unofficial settlement activity occurred since 1967. One category con- 
sists of official outposts (not contiguous with existing settle- 
ments). Seventy-four of these outposts were established after the Oslo 
Accords, and 27 new settlement outposts were built after the Wye 
Memorandum. Since March 2001, the government has approved 
some 15 new settlement outposts. In addition, unofficial settle- 
ments, or seized land, have been established, and the media was 
instructed not to report these as settlements but rather as Jewish 
neighborhoods. Two examples are Gilo and French Hill within Israel. 
This is in fact the main reason that Palestinians attacked Israeli civil- 
ians there. 

The Israeli position is that the West Bank is not annexed and 
technically not occupied. Hence, the Geneva Convention does not 
apply to the West Bank. As with land expropriations inside the 
Green Line, the Absentee Property Law of 1950 was also applied to 
the West Bank. The Israeli withdrawal from Gaza in 2005 did also 
include a withdrawal from five small settlements in the West Bank. 

Those groups that established settlements in Gaza created a 
security nightmare for the Israeli government and a burden on the 
residents of the Gaza Strip, whose mobility and livelihood were sec- 
ondary to the security needs of the settlers. Following Israel’s 2005 
withdrawal of its settlements in Gaza, the Gaza Strip was handed 
over to the Palestinian Authority (PA), although Israel maintains 
control over maritime, airspace, and most other access to the Gaza 
Strip. In 2006, however, Israeli forces reentered the Gaza Strip fol- 
lowing the kidnapping of an Israeli soldier and his removal to Gaza. 

The Golan Heights has also witnessed the destruction of Arab 
villages and expropriation of land for Jewish settlements. But in 
addition, land is held in the Golan Heights for recreation, hiking, 
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camping, historic sites such as Gamla, and access to the Jordan 
River. 

One constantly transmitted message is that Israel is handling 
the resources of the region more responsibly than its former inhab- 
itants. A general theme of land use that permeates public relations 
in Israel is the idea that Israel has created a garden in the dry and 
dusty land that Arabs had neglected. Certainly, the attachment to 
the land promoted by early Zionism (intended to appeal to the 
landlessness of the East European Jewry) has much to do with this 
theme, which also pervades popular culture, songs, and the like. 
Palestinians have also utilized metaphors of the land as a living 
being, a bride, to which they are attached. 

Palestinian Arab refugees who were expelled or fled their homes 
during the 1948-1949 Israeli War of Independence claim that their 
land, now held by Israelis, should be returned to them or that some 
sort of compensation plan should be devised. This right of return 
has not been dealt with satisfactorily in any peace plan, with the 
possible exception of the unofficial Geneva Accords. 

Legal scholars and world leaders still remain widely divided 
about most facets of the land dispute. Many previous attempts to 
settle this issue, including the 1936-1937 Peel Commission Plan, 
the 1947 UN partition plan, and the 1993 Oslo Accords, all failed to 
find an equitable answer to the question of who should control the 
disputed lands in Israel and Palestine. 
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Laskov, Haim 
Born: 1919 
Died: 1982 


Israeli general and chief of staff of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) 
during 1958-1960. Haim Laskov was born in 1919 in Belorussia. In 
1925 he immigrated to Palestine with his family. He lived in Haifa, 
and it was there that he joined the youth section of Haganah, the 
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Lieutenant General Haim Laskov, chief of staff of the Israel Defense 
Forces (1958-1960), pictured here in 1958. (Israeli Government Press 
Office) 


secret Jewish self-defense military organization. In 1930 Laskov’s 
father was killed by a group of Arabs. 

During World War II, Laskov was commissioned in the British 
Army and served with it in North Africa. He then joined the Jewish 
Brigade and fought in Italy as a company commander with the rank 
of major. Returning to Palestine in 1947, he joined the staff of 
Haganah, which became the fledgling IDF. He received command 
of an armored car battalion. 

In the 1948 campaigns during the Israeli War of Independence, 
Laskov first commanded the 79th Armored Battalion of the 7th 
Brigade in Operation NacHsHon. This was the first Israeli brigade- 
sized action and was devoted to opening the road to Jerusalem. The 
fighting centered around Latrun, and Laskov’s forces were heavily 
engaged. Promoted to brigadier general, he took command of Oper- 
ation DEKEL during which he commanded the 7th Brigade and ele- 
ments of the Golani Brigade. During 10 days of fighting, his units 
took control of the entire area around Nazareth. 

In 1951 Laskov became the commander of the Israeli Air Force, 
a position he held until 1953. The appointment of Laskov, who was 
not an airman, was undoubtedly an effort to continue the subordi- 
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nation of the air force to the army. Yet during his tenure, Laskov 
sought to establish the independence of the air force from the army. 
In 1953 he chose to study at Oxford University, but he was recalled 
in 1955 and became deputy chief of the General Staff. In 1956 he 
took command of the Armored Corps. During the Sinai Campaign 
that same year, he commanded a divisional-sized task force with the 
objective of capturing the key town of Rafa. In a well-coordinated 
attack through Egyptian minefields, Laskov’s forces overcame a 
series of strong points and took Rafa. 

In 1958 Laskov was appointed chief of staff of the IDF and ad- 
vanced to lieutenant general. He served in that capacity until 1960. 
He retired from the military in 1961. He subsequently served as 
director-general of Israel’s ports authority. In 1972 he was the om- 
budsman for the military. Laskov died in Tel Aviv in 1982. 
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Latakia, Battle of 
Event Date: October 6, 1973 


The Battle of Latakia (Ladhakiyya, Syria) occurred on the night of 
October 6, 1973, the first day of the Yom Kippur War. The naval 
engagement takes its name from Syria’s chief seaport on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It was fought between Israeli and Syrian missile boats, 
the first battle between missile-firing ships in naval history. 

The Egyptian and Syrian attack against Israel on October 6, 
1973, caught Israeli forces by surprise. Israeli Navy missile boats 
put to sea that very evening to carry out a long-planned attack 
against units of the Syrian Navy. It would be the first combat test 
for the missile boats, on which the Israeli Navy had expended much 
energy over the previous decade. The task would not be an easy 
one, however. The Israeli Gabriel antiship missile used a joystick 
tracking system requiring that the operator keep it on target by 
radar. It had never been fired in actual combat. Meanwhile, the 
Soviet SS-N-2 Styx fire-and-forget (meaning that it does not require 
human tracing once fired) missile employed by the Syrians was 
combat-proven, with Egyptian missile boats having fired several of 
them to sink the Israeli destroyer Eilat in October 1967 and, in May 
1968, sink the small wooden fishing vessel Orit. In addition, Israeli- 
developed electronic countermeasures (ECM) to defeat the Styx 
had never been tested in combat. Were these to fail, the Israeli mis- 
sile boats would be easy prey for the radar-guided Styx missile, 
which had a range of some 27 miles, more than twice the 12-mile 
range of the Israeli Gabriel. 
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Nonetheless, with Israel’s army and air force fighting desper- 
ately on land and in the air to contain the large Egyptian and Syrian 
offensives, the navy was determined to do its part and remove the 
possibility of a Syrian naval attack on the Israeli Mediterranean 
coast. The Israeli plan was to lure the Syrian missile boats out and 
engage them at the maximum range of their Styx missiles, which 
the Israelis hoped to defeat through chaff and electronic counter- 
measures (ECM). Once the Syrians had shot away their missiles, the 
Israelis planned to close and engage the Syrian boats at the effective 
range of their own missiles. Come what may, the Israelis were deter- 
mined to engage the Syrians. 

Commander Michael Barkai commanded the Israeli naval 
flotilla committed to the operation. It consisted of five missile boats 
(the Saar-class Gaash, Hanit, and Miznak and the Reshef-class Miv- 
tachand Reshef ). He took his flotilla wide to the west toward Cyprus 
to avoid Syrian coastal radar. Barkai planned to attack from the 
north, the direction the Syrians would least expect. The boats pro- 
ceeded in two parallel columns: Barkai’s own Miznak (flagship), 
Gaash, and Hanit to port and the Mivtach and Reshef to starboard 
and slightly behind, several miles closer to shore. 

Some 35 miles southwest of Latakia, the Miznak, which was in 
the lead, picked up a radar contact four miles to the northwest mov- 
ing east across the Israeli course and apparently making for Latakia 
at full speed. Lookouts on the Miznak’s bridge reported that the 
vessel in question had a low profile and was moving without lights. 
Fearful that the vessel in question might be a civilian ship, Barkai 
ordered the Miznak to fire warning 40-mm rounds. The unknown 
vessel then opened up with return machine-gun fire. A searchlight 
on one of the Saar boats enabled the Israelis to identify the vessel as 
a Syrian torpedo boat, undoubtedly a picket boat to warn against 
an attack. The three Saar-class missile boats in Barkai’s column 
them opened fire on the torpedo boat but failed to hit it. The tor- 
pedo boat was too smalla target to warrant a missile, and the Reshef 
in the right-hand column then opened fire with its 76-mm gun at 
extreme range of about 10 miles. Soon the wooden torpedo boat was 
dead in the water. 

Syrian naval headquarters meanwhile had received a message 
from the picket boat of the attack, and it ordered a minesweeper, 
also on picket duty and some 10 miles from shore, to immediately 
seek the protection of Syrian coastal guns at full speed. Headquar- 
ters also informed three Syrian missile boats that had just headed 
from Latakia south of the Israeli presence at sea. 

Barkai had to assume that the Syrian torpedo boat had reported 
the Israeli presence. He now abandoned the carefully rehearsed 
Israeli plan of an attack from the north and fighting at optimum dis- 
tance in favor of an immediate descent on Latakia from the west. 
Barkai, however, detached the Hanit to sink the Syrian torpedo boat. 

As the four remaining Israeli missile boats headed east, the 
Reshef picked up another radar contact some 15 miles to the east. 
It was the Syrian minesweeper heading at full speed to safety. Soon 
the Goash fired a Gabriel at the new target, but this was the extreme 
length of its range. The Syrian ship was able to increase the range 
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in the two minutes it took the Gabriel to reach the area, and the mis- 
sile fell short. The Reshefin the starboard column then fired another 
Gabriel at some 12 miles. This missile struck the 560-ton Syrian 
minesweeper dead on. The Reshef then fired a second Gabriel. It too 
hit home, although the minesweeper remained afloat. The detached 
Hamit subsequently finished it off from close range with another 
Gabriel and 76-mm cannon fire. 

Even as it prepared to fire its second missile and the four Israeli 
missile boats were continuing their course for Latakia, the Reshef 
picked up three additional radar contacts. These were the Syrian 
missile boats, one Osa-class vessel and two Komar-class vessels, 
that had turned back to meet the attackers. As the Israeli missile 
boats continued on course, the Syrians fired their missiles ata range 
from which the Israelis could not reply. Their targets were the clos- 
est Israeli missile boats, the Reshefand Mivtach. As the Syrian mis- 
siles approached, the Israelis fired off chaff rockets and employed 
the jamming and deceptor systems to send out false radar signals 
to the incoming Styx missiles. Unlike the Gabriel, which was guided 
to its target by an operator on the mother ship, the Styx was a fire- 
and-forget missile, and those who fired it had no control over it once 
it was launched. 

Israeli ECM systems functioned perfectly. The Syrian missiles 
either flew harmlessly overhead or fell short. The Israelis pressed 
their attack, now confident of success. Only one of the Syrian missile 
boats—the Osa—still had missiles left. It turned to face the Israeli 
flotilla as the two Komar-class missile boats fled for Latakia at high 
speed. The Israelis closed at full speed. At this critical juncture, a 
short circuit on the Reshef prevented a missile launch. The Mivtach 
was not equipped with missiles, and this left only the Gaash and 
Miznak capable of engaging the Syrians. They let loose a salvo of 
Gabriel missiles while at the same time defeating two more Styx 
missiles fired against them by the Osa. The 330-pound Gabriel 
warhead was more than sufficient to destroy the two Komar-class 
Syrian missile boats, which were about a third the size of the mine- 
sweeper and loaded with fuel. 

The Osa, its missiles expended, raced for the shore, where its 
captain simply ran it up on the shore. Barkai was determined to 
destroy it with gunfire. He ordered the other three missile boats 
to keep out of range of the Syrian shore batteries, which had begun 
to fire, and took the Miznak in to a range of about halfa mile, open- 
ing up with its three 40-mm cannon. Soon the beached Osa was 
ablaze and exploding. The battle was over. Shortly after midnight 
on October 7, the Israeli missile boats returned to base. 

Following the Battle of Latakia, the Syrian Navy remained in 
port for the rest of the war. The battle also brought new prestige to 
the Israeli Navy, previously regarded by most observers as only a 
poor relation of Israel’s highly regarded army and air force. Israeli 
ECM techniques employed in the battle set a new standard for sub- 
sequent naval engagements employing missiles. 
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Latrun, Battles of 
Start Date: May 25, 1948 
End Date: July 18, 1948 


The first battle of Latrun was the single bloodiest defeat suffered by 
a modern Israeli Army. The town of Latrun, situated about 9 miles 
west of Jerusalem, sits on the first dominating piece of high ground 
rising from the coast. The Ayalon Valley just below Latrun is the site 
of the biblical battle in which Joshua defeated the Amorites. During 
the Crusades the Templars built a stronghold at Latrun, the gateway 
to the Judean hills. Following the Arab Revolt of 1936-1939, the 
British built a police fort, called a Taggert Fort, at Latrun in order to 
control the main road from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. 

When the British departed Palestine on May 14, 1948, two bat- 
talions of the 4th Brigade of the Transjordan Arab Legion occupied 
the fort at Latrun and the surrounding positions, including Hill 314. 
From there they were able to interdict Jewish supply columns into 
Jerusalem, effectively cutting off the Jewish population in the city. 
Israeli prime minister David Ben-Gurion was concerned that the 
Jews would lose all claims to Jerusalem if they could not break the 
siege before a cease-fire brokered by the United Nations (UN) went 
into effect on June 11. Over the objections of Yigal Yadin and other 
Haganah commanders, who argued that they simply did not have 
the military resources to accomplish the mission, Ben-Gurion 
ordered that the road had to be opened. 

The first Israeli attack was launched in the early morning hours 
of May 25. Shlomo Shamir commanded a force of some 1,650 sol- 
diers of the 7th Brigade and 450 soldiers of the 32nd Battalion, de- 
tached from the Alexandroni Brigade. Many of the Israeli soldiers 
were newly arrived immigrants, Holocaust survivors from Europe’s 
displaced persons camps. Most had virtually no military training, 
spoke little Hebrew, and did not even know how to release the 
safeties on their rifles. 

As an underground army, Haganah had conducted a number of 
successful operations against irregular Arab elements. As the new 
Jewish Army, however, it had never before fought a conventional 
battle against a regular force, and the Arab Legion was the best- 
trained and best-equipped army in the Middle East, with about 
two-thirds of its officers being British. 

Moving forward in bright moonlight, Shamir’s troops were easy 
targets for the Arab machine guns and modern 25-pounder field 
guns. The total Israeli artillery consisted of two 65-mm French- 
manufactured guns dating from 1906. Twelve hours after they 
started, the remnants of Haganah attackers staggered back to their 
lines of departure. Although the casualty figures for the battle have 
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Lieutenant Colonel Chaim Herzog (center) and Arab Legion representatives delineate the border at Latrun, July 1948. The battle at Latrun was a costly 


defeat for Israel. (David Eldan/Israeli Government Press Office) 





been disputed for many years, the official total figure is 139 dead, 
almost all on the Jewish side. 

After the failure of the first attack, Ben-Gurion appointed Colonel 
David Marcus, an American volunteer, as overall commander of 
the Jerusalem front with orders to lift the siege. The Israelis again 
attacked Latrun on May 30. This second attack was much better 
planned and executed and was supported by 22 locally fabricated 
armored cars and 13 half-tracks that Israeli agents had purchased 
in Antwerp. The battle was thus the first armored attack launched 
by an Israeli army. This force, however, was still not enough to over- 
come the Arab Legion. 

Following failure of the second attack, Marcus concluded that 
the only solution was to go around the Arab Legion. Sending engi- 
neers and construction crews into the wild Judean hills south of 
Latrun, he oversaw the extension and improvement of a series of 
goat trails into a credible military road, which he wryly called the 
Burma Road. He meanwhile launched a number of holding attacks 
against Latrun to pin down the Arab Legion and preventit from dis- 
rupting his road-building operation. Despite enormous obstacles, 
the new land bridge was completed on June 9, lifting the siege of 
Jerusalem. That same day, Marcus launched a third attack to take 
Latrun, this time from the rear. Again, the professional and well- 
armed Arab Legion could not be budged. 
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After the breakdown of the first cease-fire on July 9, the Israelis 
made a fourth attempt during July 14-18 to capture Latrun. They 
again failed. Even though they had managed to establish a thin land 
corridor into Jerusalem, Latrun remained a dagger pointed at the 
vital logistics artery. The Jordanian position was also only a few 
miles from Israeli‘s only international airport. 

The IDF finally took Latrun during the 1967 Six-Day War. Today 
the Taggert Fort is the official headquarters of the IDF’s Armored 
Corps and the home of its Armor Museum. 

Latrun was one of the most formative experiences of future gen- 
eral and prime minister Ariel Sharon, who as a 20-year-old platoon 
leader in the 32nd Battalion was wounded seriously in the battle. In 
later years, Sharon noted that Latrun taught him the importance of 
properly training and equipping his men and of always holding the 
high ground. 

Davip T. ZABECKI 
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Lavon Affair 
Start Date: July 1954 
End Date: December 11, 1954 


Part of a secret Israeli plan to have Egyptian Jewish citizens carry 
out acts of sabotage against American and British interests in Egypt 
with the aim of alienating the United States and Britain from the 
regime of Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser. The Lavon Affair 
of 1954, known to the Israeli secret services as Operation sUZANNAH, 
involved Israel’s military intelligence branch (Aman) organizing, 
training, and funding a group of Egyptian Jewish saboteurs. The 
operation was named the Lavon Affair after then-Israeli defense min- 
ister Pinhas Lavon, although he was not responsible for it. Rather, 
Colonel Benyamin Gibli, chief of Aman, initiated Operation su- 
ZANNAH with the intended aim of possibly preventing Egypt from 
nationalizing the Suez Canal. 

Aman had recruited members of a secret Egyptian ring prior to 
1954, when Israeli intelligence officer Avram Dar went to Cairo 
posing as a British businessman named John Darling. There Dar 
trained a number of Egyptian Jews for covert operations. Aman also 
covertly brought the Egyptian Jews to Israel for training in the use 
of explosives. Aman activated the ring in the spring of 1954. In July 
of that year, the saboteurs bombed post offices, a railway terminal, 
two U.S. Information Agency libraries, anda British theater. Egypt- 
ian authorities arrested ringmember Robert Dassa, when his bomb 
prematurely ignited in his pocket. The authorities searched Dassa’s 
home and found incriminating evidence and names ofaccomplices. 
On October 5, 1954, the Egyptians announced the arrest of a 13- 
person spy ring and put them on trial on December 11. 

Asaresult ofa public trial, two of the defendants were acquitted, 
five received sentences ranging from seven years to life imprison- 
ment, and two were sentenced to death and hanged. Two had 
already committed suicide in prison. Because the Israeli government 
refused to acknowledge the operation during the trial, the Israeli 
public remained uninformed and the Jewish press characterized 
the trial as an outrageous, anti-Jewish frame-up. 

The operation later caused a scandal in the Israeli government, 
and both Lavon and Gibli were forced to relinquish their positions. 
The Lavon Affair also damaged Israel’s relations with the United 
States and Great Britain. Not surprisingly, the operation’s tactics 
caused deep-seated suspicion of Israeli intelligence methods both 
in the Middle East and around the world. 

PauL J. MAGNARELLA 
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Law of Return 
Event Date: July 5, 1950 


Law passed by the first Knesset (Israeli parliament) in July 1950 
governing the return of Jews to Israel. The law stated that Israel 
was a homeland not only for Jews then residing there but also for 
Jews everywhere in the world. Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion 
announced regarding Israel, “This is not only a Jewish state, where 
the majority of the inhabitants are Jews, but a state for all Jews, 
wherever they are, and for every Jew that wants to be here. This right 
is inherent in being a Jew.” The law was intended to encourage Jew- 
ish settlement in Eretz Israel (the Land of Israel). The law must be 
understood in the context of when it was passed. It occurred only 
five years after the end of World War II and the Holocaust that had 
seen the systematic slaughter of more than 6 million European 
Jews. Although Israel had emerged victorious over its Arab neigh- 
bors in its war for independence, Israelis worried both about their 
small numbers vis-a-vis their far more populous Arab neighbors 
and the possible return of Palestinians forced from their homes 
during the war. 

The Law of Return was designed to fulfill Theodor Herzl’s Zionist 
vision ofa state that would protect all Jews. The law did not automat- 
ically grant Israeli citizenship, nor did it specifically exclude non- 
Jews. However, every immigrant must meet the requirements as 
stipulated in the Law of Entry to Israel and the Law of Citizenship 
of 1952. These requirements resemble the laws of most countries. 
For example, all immigrants must live in Israel for three years prior 
to submission of any application of citizenship. In addition, they 
must become legal residents in Israel and settle permanently there. 

Interestingly, it is a requirement that before applying for Israeli 
citizenship, the potential immigrant must renounce all prior nation- 
alities and citizenships or at least must legally prove that he or she 
will no longer be a foreign national upon becoming an Israeli citi- 
zen. While the law indicates who can be a citizen, it is also clear as 
to who may not become a citizen. Excluded are Jews who have con- 
verted to other religions as well as those who are an imminent dan- 
ger to public health, state security, or the Jewish people as a whole. 
Terrorists, by any definition, are not entitled to return even if they 
are Jewish. The law permits the government to define “terrorist.” 

In 1970 the Knesset amended the Law of Return to allow for addi- 
tional immigration, especially from the United States. It not only 
offered the right of immigration to Jews, defined as a person born 
of a Jewish mother or who had converted to Judaism, but also the 
right to the children and grandchildren of a Jew, to the non-Jewish 
spouses of Jews, to the non-Jewish spouses of children of Jews, and 
even the non-Jewish spouses of non-Jewish grandchildren of Jews. 
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The ship Negba docks at Haifa with Jewish immigrants on July 6, 1950, one day after the Knesset passed the Law of Return. (Teddy Brauner/Israeli 


Government Press Office) 





Since the mid-1980s, tensions in the Middle East and the influx 
of East European Jews into Israel have challenged the efficacy of the 
law. By December 1994, the large influx of Jews from the former 
Soviet Union placed an economic, social, and cultural strain on 
Israel. The Israeli government attempted to ease the crisis by cre- 
ating temporary settlements in the West Bank, but this led to a 
military confrontation with the Palestinians. 

One major issue has been that of who has authority over the 
validity of conversions to Judaism in order to immigrate to Israel 
and be eligible for citizenship. In a decision that angered Orthodox 
leaders, in March 2005 the Israeli Supreme Court ruled 7-4 that all 
conversions to Judaism conducted outside of Israel would be ruled 
as valid under the Law of Return. Interestingly, recent polls show 
that a scant majority of the Israeli public believes that there is no 
longer a need for Israel to accept additional immigrants. 

JAIME RAMON OLIVARES AND SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Lawrence, Thomas Edward 
Born: August 15, 1888 
Died: May 19, 1935 


British Army officer and partisan of the Arab cause. Born on 
August 15, 1888, at Tremadoc, Caernarvonshire, in Wales, Thomas 
E. Lawrence was the second of five illegitimate sons of Sir Thomas 
Chapman. He was about 10 years old when he learned of this, and 
some believe it had a permanent imprint on his personality. Edu- 
cated at Jesus College, Oxford, he traveled to the Middle East in the 
five years prior to World War I to prepare material for his university 
thesis on the architecture of Crusader castles. An expedition he 
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T. E. Lawrence, British Army officer and partisan of the Arab cause 
during World War I. (Library of Congress) 


accompanied to the Sinai in 1914, ostensibly to explore the area, was 
in reality designed to gain information for the War Office on mili- 
tary dispositions on the Turkish frontier east of Suez. 

On the outbreak of World War I, Lawrence failed to meet the 
height requirement of 5’5” for the army and was posted to the Geo- 
graphical Section of the War Office. Sent to Cairo, he was attached 
to the military intelligence staff as an intelligence officer concerned 
with Arab affairs. In October 1916 he accompanied a mission to 
the Hejaz, where Hussein ibn Ali, sharif of Mecca, had proclaimed 
a revolt against the Turks. The following month Lawrence, now a 
captain, was ordered to join as political and liaison officer Hus- 
sein’s son, Faisal, commanding an Arab force southwest of Medina. 
Lawrence was instrumental in acquiring considerable material 
assistance from the British Army in Cairo for the Arab cause. Rec- 
ognizing that the key to Turkish control lay in the Damascus- 
Medina railway, along which they could send reinforcements to 
crush the Arab Revolt, Lawrence accompanied Faisal and his army 
in a series of attacks on the railway, earning the name “Emir Dyna- 
mite” from the admiring Bedouin. 

On July 6, 1917, Lawrence led a force of Huwaitat tribesman in 
the capture of the port of Aqaba at the northernmost tip of the Red 
Sea. It became a temporary base for Faisal’s army. From there, 
Lawrence attempted to coordinate Arab movements with the cam- 
paign of General Sir Edmund Allenby, who was advancing from 
Jerusalem in southern Palestine. 
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In November 1917 Lawrence was captured at Dar’a by the Turks 
while conducting a reconnaissance of the area in Arab dress. He 
underwent a short period of humiliating torture but escaped and 
was present at the Battle of Tafila. For all his flamboyant poses and 
his adoption of Arab costume, he was never a leader of Arab forces. 
Command always remained firmly in the hands of Emir Faisal. 
Lawrence was, however, an inspirational force behind the Arab 
Revolt, a superb tactician, and a highly influential theoretician of 
guerrilla warfare. During the last two years of the war, his advice 
and influence combined with the Hashemites’ own motivations to 
bind the Arabs to the Allied cause, thereby tying down about 25,000 
Turkish troops who would otherwise have opposed the British 
Army. For his war service Lawrence was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Order and was promoted to lieutenant colonel. Subse- 
quently he was present at the capture of Damascus on October 1, 
1918, and returned the following month to England, where he was 
demobilized. 

Unfortunately, despite all that he had done and endured, Law- 
rence witnessed the defeat of his aspirations for the Arabs when 
their hopes for a nation were dashed by the French claim to the 
mandates of Syria and Lebanon. Upon returning to England he lob- 
bied vainly against the detachment of Syria and Lebanon from the 
rest of the Arab countries as a French mandate. He also worked on 
his war memoir. In 1921 he was wooed back to the Middle East as 
adviser on Arab affairs to Colonial Minister Winston Churchill. 
However, after the Cairo political settlements regarding the Middle 
East, he rejected offers of further positions and left the government 
in protest. 

In August 1922, Lawrence enlisted (under the name John Hume 
Ross) in the Royal Air Force but was discharged six months later 
when his identity was disclosed by a London newspaper. He then 
enlisted as T. E. Shaw in the Royal Tank Corps and transferred to 
the Royal Air Force in 1925, remaining with that service until he was 
discharged in February 1935. He died at Bovington Camp Hospital 
on May 19, 1935, following a motorcycle accident. 

Lawrence became an almost mythic figure in his own lifetime. 
His reputation was to an extent self-generated through his own 
literary accounts, including his war memoir The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom (1922) and lecture tours, assisted by his postwar election 
to a research fellowship at Oxford University. 
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League of Nations Covenant, Article 22 
Event Date: June 18, 1919 


Provision in the covenant of the League of Nations, the predecessor 
agency to the United Nations, passed on June 18, 1919. The League 
of Nations was a supranational organization formed in the after- 
math of the Paris Peace Conference held at the end of World War I. 
Article 22 of the League of Nations Covenant called for the creation 
of a mandate system that transferred the former colonies of Ger- 
many and the former territories of the Ottoman Empire to the cus- 
tody of the League of Nations. Nations or regions falling under a 
mandate would be administered by a third-party nation upon the 
approval of the League of Nations. The principles of the mandate 
system have their legal precedent under the Roman principle of 
mandatum, which placed persons and property under the care 
of responsible parties. Newer precedents included the 1885 Berlin 
Conference, which established safeguards for the people of the 
Congo, and the 1892 Brussels Conference, which banned the import 
of alcohol and weapons to the Congo. At the convention of St. Ger- 
main in 1919, the signatories agreed to commit themselves to the 
protection and well-being of their colonies. 

Under existing international law, colonies were considered to 
be wards under the responsibility of the colonial power. However, 
the question soon arose as to whom the colonial power was respon- 
sible. Through Article 22, the League of Nations was the authority 
that would oversee the conduct of the colonial powers in question. 
The former colonies and territories of Germany and the Ottoman 
Empire were distributed among the victorious Allied powers. Britain 
and France benefited the most by acquiring the majority of these 
territories as mandates. The British Dominions of Australia and 
New Zealand were given mandates as rewards for their service in 
the war. In the Middle East proper, Britain gained a mandate over 
Palestine, while the French administered mandates in Syria and 
Lebanon. 

The mandates were classified as either A, B, or C according to 
the political and cultural development of the nations under man- 
date. The Middle Eastern mandates were classified as A Mandates 
because they were on the brink of independence and particularly 
because they had rebelled against the Turks during the war. The 
mandate powers in question were supposed to guide their man- 
dates in the final steps toward statehood. The B Mandates, consist- 
ing of the former German colonies in Central Africa, were considered 
to be at a lower developmental stage than the A Mandates, and so 
it was the responsibility of the mandate powers to oversee their 
material needs and to prevent abuses such as slavery, exploitation 
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of labor, and the importation of illicit liquor and drugs. They were 
also to allow access to other nations for trade purposes. The C Man- 
dates were deemed to be at the lowest level of development, and 
independence for them was not considered in the short term. How 
the mandate system differed from old-fashioned colonialism was 
that the mandatory powers were required to make an annual report 
to the League of Nations. Ironically, Article 22 seemed to fly in the 
face of President Woodrow Wilson’s call for self-determination, but 
the intellectual father of the League of Nations had been forced to 
compromise to get the organization up and running. 

Not surprisingly, problems arose from the creation of the man- 
date system. The question of whether the League of Nations or the 
mandate power held the final authority continued to bedevil offi- 
cials throughout the existence of the mandate system. In addition, 
international law did not have a mechanism for temporary sover- 
eignty over a particular area. The League of Nations did not have 
enforcement powers within the mandates, and so mandate commis- 
sion members could not visit a mandate to investigate problems. 
Issues of ascendant nationalism soon created tensions in Middle 
Eastern states, which ironically were supposed to be in the final 
stages of independence. Despite these problems, however, Article 
22 helped change the face of colonialism and may have contributed 
to its ultimate demise after World War II. From the perspective 
of those people living in the mandates, however, especially in the 
Middle East, the situation seemed little different from the colonial- 
ism of the old order. In a sense, the League of Nations mandates 
in places such as the Middle East solved short-term difficulties but 
only amplified long-term problems. 

Dino E. BUENVIAJE 
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Lebanon 

Middle Eastern nation located on the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Lebanon borders on Israel to the south and Syria to the 
east and north and covers 4,015 square miles (roughly twice the size 
ofthe U.S. state of Delaware). Lebanon’s estimated 1948 population 
was approximately 1.5 million, but that was not based on an official 
government census. The only government census was conducted 
in 1932 when France held Lebanon as a League of Nations mandate 
and counted 861,399 people, which became the basis for the reli- 
gious composition of the government. This gave a 6-to-5 advantage 
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Cedar forest at Bsharre in northern Lebanon. The Lebanon Cedar is the national symbol of Lebanon. (Edward Karaa/iStockphoto.com) 





to Lebanese Christians. The unwritten mithaq al-watani (national 
pact) formalized this arrangement as well as the allo- 
cation of leadership positions to specific confessional or religious 
sects, with, for example, the presidency allocated to the Maronites, 
once considered the largest sect; the office of the prime minister 
allocated to the Sunni Muslims; and the speaker of parliament allo- 
cated to the Shia. This continued after independence, with subse- 
quent population figures being estimates based on demographic 
trends. A U.S. Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) population esti- 
mate in 2003 put the population at 3.72 million, split 70 to 30 per- 
cent between Muslims and Christians. 

The Lebanese population is further split among the Sunni, Shia, 
and Druze sects of Islam and the Maronite, Greek Orthodox, Greek 
Catholic, Armenian Orthodox, and Syriac denominations of Chris- 
tianity. The Shia community contained more poor workers and 
peasants, based on its concentration in the rural east and south. A 
belt of rural poverty also existed in the Sunni north. Certain Chris- 
tian areas were also impoverished. 

Lebanon’s population suffered greatly during World War I, 
leading to high emigration in a pattern repeated during the lengthy 
civil war of 1975-1991. Remittances from Lebanese abroad were 
essential to the economy as were Beirut’s services and banking. On 
the other hand, many areas of the country were dependent on agri- 
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culture and were farmed by peasants with small plots or who were 
landless and worked for large landholders. A neofeudal system 
remained even after independence whereby the larger landholders, 
traditional chieftains, counted on the political support of their 
dependents. Urban counterparts operated like political bosses. 

Lebanon declared its independence from France in November 
1941 and became a charter member of the United Nations (UN) in 
1945, the same year it joined the Arab League. Although indepen- 
dence and international status were welcomed by the Lebanese, 
sectarian tensions have continually threatened internal peace. The 
country essentially developed different cultures tied to some degree 
to educational systems: the private and greatly superior French- 
language system as opposed to the national system, which in later 
years increasingly utilized Arabic. 

The 1932 census awarded the Maronite Christians a privileged 
place in Lebanese government. Only a Maronite may become the 
president, only a Sunni may become the prime minister, and only 
a Shia may become the speaker of parliament. As demographic 
developments led to a Muslim majority by the 1960s, Maronite pre- 
dominance came under increasing pressure from various Muslim 
groups. The fact that the Muslims were not a monolithic force fur- 
ther complicated matters. The Shia outnumbered the Sunnis, but 
many of the urban Sunni merchant families were far better off than 
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the poverty-stricken Shia peasants or tobacco farmers. On top of 
this, the Arab cold war (or battle between conservative and military 
progressive states), the overall Cold War, and the ongoing Arab- 
Israeli conflict presented Lebanon with very serious challenges. 

As a member of the Arab League, Lebanon sent troops to fight 
Israeli forces when the latter declared its independence in May 
1948. Lebanese forces and Lebanese volunteers in the Arab Liber- 
ation Army fought alongside those from Syria in the north in the 
Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949) but were not successful. 
A series of battles ended with Israel in control of the Jordan River, 
the lakes of Galilee and Hulah, and a panhandle of territory jutting 
north and bordering on both Lebanon and Syria. Lebanon was not 
a major player in the 1956 Sinai Campaign or the 1967 Six-Day War 
between Israel and its Arab opponents because the Lebanese Army 
was so small. 

This did not mean that Lebanon remained at peace, however, 
for sectarian troubles and the evolving Cold War between the United 
States and the Soviet Union brought their own set of challenges. 
Both sides sought to support local regimes that they believed would 
support them in the worldwide conflict. The Suez War boosted Pres- 
ident Gamal Abdel Nasser’s popularity, and his oratory that “the 
Arab nation is one nation” was greeted with considerable enthusi- 
asm by Lebanese Muslims, especially the young. In 1958 the pro- 
Western monarchy in Iraq fell and was replaced by a government 
that tilted toward the Soviet bloc. Egypt had already rejected West- 
ern support in favor of Soviet aid and was pursuing union with 
Syria, which still had claims to Lebanon as part of the so-called 
Greater Syria. Lebanon’s Christian Maronite-controlled govern- 
ment responded to these perceived threats by requesting American 
aid. President Dwight D. Eisenhower responded by sending U.S. 
marines to Beirut in the hopes of stabilizing the region. Almost 
simultaneously, the British sent troops to Jordan to prop up the 
monarchy there following an alleged coup attempt. The interven- 
tions actually heightened tensions and divisions in both nations. 
The extreme poverty of Lebanon’s countryside was a contrast to its 
attraction for wealthy Arabs who came to vacation in the Switzer- 
land of the Middle East. This mirage of Swiss neutrality belied the 
politics in Lebanon that simmered just under the surface. The rel- 
ative degree of freedom of the press meant that political exiles of all 
types were present, but Lebanon was probably most important in 
this era as the banking and services capital of the region. 

Gradually the Muslim population became the clear majority, 
and Lebanon could not avoid becoming involved in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. After the Israeli victory in the 1948-1949 war, about 100,000 
Palestinian refugees fled to Lebanon, where many Muslims sup- 
ported them in carrying out hit-and-run actions against Israel. 
Lebanese Christians opposed these guerrilla operations, fearing that 
Israeli reprisals would threaten Lebanese independence. 

The Six-Day War in 1967 and the Yom Kippur War in 1973 
coupled with the expulsion of the Palestinians from Jordan in 1970 
and 1971 (many relocating to Lebanon) increased the overall num- 
bers of Muslims in the country. More important than tipping the 
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Smoke rises from a Beirut television tower during the July 2006 Israel- 
Hezbollah conflict. (U.S. Department of Defense) 





sectarian balance, they fueled the conflict between Christian 
supporters of the political status quo and leftist and progressive 
and Muslim and Druze challengers to politics as usual. While the 
Lebanese military tried to maintain order and restrain the Palestin- 
ian guerrillas from using Lebanon as a base for attacks against 
Israel, the effort did not work. This led to clashes between Lebanese 
Christians and Muslims. 

The result, ultimately, was a civil war that began in 1975, leading 
to the deaths of many Lebanese. In sectarian fighting between 
March 1975 and November 1976, 40,000 died and 100,000 more 
were wounded. The carnage continued. Lebanon was again brought 
into the larger Arab-Israeli conflict, with disastrous results. Repeated 
attacks by guerrillas operating in southern Lebanon brought the 
inevitable Israeli response. In June 1982 Israeli forces invaded 
Lebanon and even drove north to Beirut, which they occupied by 
August, leading to an agreement whereby the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) departed Beirut for Tunis. The conflict was 
temporarily ended by international agreements. But with the exo- 
dus of the Palestinian fighters and leadership, Lebanese Christian 
militias massacred scores of Palestinians in the Sabra and Shatila 
refugee camps in Beirut. Part of the truce agreement involved the 
United States sending U.S. marines into Beirut, and the French 
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followed suit in 1983. Israel and Syria maintained significant forces 
in Lebanon and continued to do so for several years after the United 
States and French withdrew in response to suicide attacks on their 
forces in October 1983. 

During the civil war, the Lebanese government was unable to 
carry out any of the normal functions of government, whether pro- 
viding services or security, managing municipalities, or controlling 
the movement of goods or persons in or out of the country. Israel 
maintained forces and backed Lebanese allies in the south ostensi- 
bly to prevent raids and rocket attacks against Israeli territory. 

The Syrian intervention in Lebanon came about in a piecemeal 
fashion, first with only 50 troops and then in a much larger force. 
This was eventually sanctioned by the Arab League as one compo- 
nent of the Araf Deterrent Force, supposedly under the command 
of the Lebanese president. Syria managed to influence the Lebanese 
political system as well as became a combatant in the civil war with 
alliances that shifted over time. In 1993 and in 1996, during the 
Israeli Operation GRAPES OF wRaTH, hundreds of thousands of 
Lebanese fled their homes in the south to avoid Israeli attacks. Israel 
decided to withdraw from Lebanon in May 2000, hoping that this 
would lead to a stable border. Instead, the border became more 
dangerous for the Israelis, as Hezbollah controlled much of south- 
ern Lebanon. After 2000, Hezbollah militias were able to fortify 
their positions with Syrian help. Syria did withdraw its troops from 
Lebanon in mid-2005, and there was fleeting hope that Lebanon 
might enter a new era with foreign forces finally off its territory. 
However, those political and intelligence elements that had relied 
on Syria in the previous era began battling other new political forces 
on the scene. 

Lebanon continued to be plagued by internal conflicts, includ- 
ing the continuing debate over the structure of its government and 
cabinet, which operate along outdated sectarian lines. Hezbollah 
had continued to arm its militia and participated in limited border 
hostilities with Israel during 2000-2006. In July 2006 war again 
erupted between Lebanon and Israel. Hezbollah by then effectively 
governed southern Lebanon and also had elected representatives 
in the national and local governments. The Lebanese refer to this 
2006 conflict as the Fifth Arab-Israeli War. 

On July 12, 2006, Hezbollah miscalculated the Israeli response 
to a raid on Israel. In addition to short-range Katyusha rocket 
attacks, Hezbollah raided Israeli territory and captured two Israeli 
soldiers. The reaction was massive and not anticipated by the Hez- 
bollah leader, Hassan Nasrallah, who later admitted that the raid 
would not have been launched if he had known the likely Israeli 
response. The result was a month of war until a tenuous UN cease- 
fire was negotiated on August 14. Both sides suffered casualties and 
damage, although they were far more numerous on the Lebanese 
side. Hezbollah had about 1,000 fighters well dug into positions in 
southern Lebanon, backed by other militias and a civilian popula- 
tion that largely supported them, facing up to 30,000 Israel Defense 
Forces (IDF) troops. 

Hezbollah fighters and militias supporting them sustained 
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between 250 and 600 dead during the month-long war, while the 
Lebanese Army suffered 46 dead and about 100 wounded. Israel 
reported 119 dead, up to 450 wounded, and 2 captured. UN observer 
forces in the area also suffered 7 dead and 12 wounded. The worst 
toll, however, was among Lebanese civilians. About 1,187 Lebanese 
civilians died, while 4,080 more were injured. As many as 1 million 
Lebanese were displaced by the fighting. Some returned to their 
homes after Hezbollah issued a call for them to do so, leaving some 
255,986 still displaced. Israel suffered 44 civilian deaths and more 
than 1,300 injured as a result of cross-border attacks. 

Both sides used massive amounts of ordnance in the conflict. 
Israel had complete control of the skies and was able to fly 12,000 
sorties over Lebanese territory. In addition to Israeli artillery, the 
Israeli Navy fired 2,500 shells against Lebanese targets. Lebanon 
suffered damage to its infrastructure that will require billions of 
dollars and many years to repair. The effective blockade imposed 
by Israel until September 2006 exacerbated the problems faced by 
Lebanon. The power of the Israeli military was not a surprise, but 
the robust defense put up by Hezbollah was. This militia had used 
its years of control over southern Lebanon to increase its stocks of 
weapons and prepare defensive positions. Hezbollah was able to 
fire 4,000 rockets into Israeli territory. These included not only 
the short-range Katyushas but also middle-range missiles capable 
of hitting Haifa and other points believed safe from the usual Hez- 
bollah rockets. In southern Lebanon, Hezbollah was able to resist 
Israeli armored attacks, destroying 20 main battle tanks in two 
engagements. Launching what might have been a cruise missile 
against an Israeli warship was also a surprise. 

The cease-fire called for a halt in the fighting, an end to the Israeli 
blockade, the deployment of UN forces to southern Lebanon to main- 
tain peace, and the Lebanese Army to aid in that effort. Whether 
these measures would be successful was questionable. Hezbollah 
soon announced that it had already restocked its missiles. 

The political fallout from the summer’s war manifested itself 
in a struggle over the Lebanese cabinet’s recommendation that a 
tribunal be established to hear evidence on the assassination of 
former prime minister Rafik Hariri. The issues at stake are the 
future of Syria’s government and future influence in Lebanon, the 
willingness of Lebanese leaders to compromise, the role to be played 
by such groups as Hezbollah, Saad Hariri’s Future Party and the 
pro- and anti-Syrian Christian elements, and the need to diminish 
sectarianism as spelled out in the Taif Agreements but not achieved 
since the end of the Lebanese Civil War. At the end of 2007, the 
Lebanese political scene remained very much in turmoil. Hezbollah 
had not disarmed, and sharp political divisions remained and were 
coupled with assassinations (alleged to be Syrian-sponsored) of 
leading political figures. 

DANIEL E. SPECTOR AND SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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Lebanon, Armed Forces 

During the French Mandate for Lebanon following World War I, 
the French authorities had recruited a special militia force known 
as the Troupes Spéciales du Levant that served all Syria, what is 
today both Syria and Lebanon, as well as a gendarmerie for internal 
security. This force was at first largely staffed with French officers, 
but the number of Arab officers increased over time. Recruitment 
was higher from rural areas and among the Druze, Circassians, Ala- 
wites, Christians, and Kurds. Special squadrons relied entirely on 
fighters of one sect or ethnicity, such as the Druze and Circassian 
cavalry squadrons. 

Following the defeat of France by the Germans in June 1940, the 
Troupes Spéciales of Lebanon came under control of the Vichy 
French government. After the Allied invasion of Lebanon (Opera- 
tion EXPORTER) in 1941, some Circassian squadrons led by Colonel 
Collet defected to the Allies, but most Lebanese units fought on the 
Vichy side. With the Allied victory, by June 1943 the reconstituted 
Troupes du Levant (the former Troupes Spéciales) operated under 
British forces in the Middle East. After Lebanon gained its inde- 
pendence in 1945, this 3,000-man force became the cadre of the 
Lebanese Army. 

The Lebanese Army was a weak military force. This was a reflec- 
tion of both the fragmented nature of Lebanese society and its small 
size. Some Christian Lebanese during the 1950s and 1960s feared 
that a strong army would only embroil Lebanon in the Arab-Israeli 
wars. Muslim political leaders also feared that a strong military 
force, commanded primarily by Christians, would be too easily 
used against Muslim interests, but, conversely, they also wanted 
the army to be strong enough to play a role in the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. Finally, all too many Lebanese political leaders, both Chris- 
tians and Muslims, were also local warlords with their own militias 
who saw a strong national army as a direct threat to their own per- 
sonal power. 

Lebanon committed two battalions to the Israeli War of Inde- 
pendence, which began in earnest on May 15, 1948. The Lebanese 
also had small detachments of cavalry and a small number of 
armored cars and tanks. On May 15 Lebanese forces attempted to 
cross the Palestine border near Rosh HaNikra but were repelled by 
Israeli troops. When the Arab Liberation Army (ALA) found itself 
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isolated from its Syrian bases, the Lebanese Army performed badly 
needed logistical services. After the ALA was defeated at the Battle 
of Sasra in late October 1948, ALA units withdrew to Lebanon for 
safety. When Israeli forces pursued them into Lebanon proper, 
Lebanese officials quickly negotiated an armistice, and the Israel 
Defense Forces (IDF) withdrew. 

In 1958 when President Camille Chamoun unconstitutionally 
extended his presidency and met with political opposition, he re- 
quested U.S. military assistance to prevent what he described as a 
potential takeover by Nasserist elements. The 1958 events exposed 
the inherent weakness of Lebanese armed forces, which might have 
more effectively controlled the situation than did the Americans. 
However, by that time the army officer corps and leadership, who 
were predominantly Christian, also had loyalties to their respective 
political blocs. Lebanese officials made concerted efforts to aug- 
ment the nation’s military strength after 1958, at least to the point 
at which the Lebanese Army could maintain order and provide some 
measure of effective defenses. 

By 1975, the year the Lebanese Civil War broke out, the Lebanese 
armed forces had expanded considerably. The Lebanese Air Force 
was equipped with 10 British Hawker Hunter and 9 French Dassault 
Mirage Ill aircraft. Italso had a helicopter squadron with 16 aircraft, 
the majority of which were French Aerospatiale Alouette II/IIIs. The 
Lebanese Navy operated 6 patrol craft. The army had 17,000 com- 
bat-ready troops in 20 infantry battalions equipped with either the 
French Panhard armored personnel carriers or American M-113s. 
The army also operated 25 French AMX-13 tanks and 18 U.S. M-41 
Walker Bulldog tanks. Artillery support consisted of 4 batteries of 
both 122-mm and 155-mm howitzers and 60 Charioteer self-pro- 
pelled antitank guns. Missile systems included the ENTAC, SS-11, 
and TOW systems. Antiaircraft support was comprised of 15 M- 
42 Duster self-propelled 40-mm twin guns. In addition to the reg- 
ular forces, the gendarmerie numbered about 5,000 men. 

The civil war that began in 1975 effectively led to the dismem- 
berment of the Lebanese Army. In January 1976, Sunni lieutenant 
Ahmed al-Khatib established the Lebanese Arab Army (LAA). Many 
of the Muslims who served in the lower ranks followed him, as the 
LAA joined ranks with the Lebanese National Movement. They 
mounted an attack on the presidential palace. Some of the recruits 
to the 140 independent Lebanese militias or small fighting forces 
that formed during the conflict came from the ranks of the regular 
army. The militias were able to acquire material that had been pur- 
chased during the civil war by the army from the United States and 
was worth several billion dollars. Further complicating the situa- 
tion, Israel, France, Iraq, Syria, other Arab nations, and the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO) equipped and supported the 
various competing militias. One of the largest of the predominantly 
Christian militias was the South Lebanon Army (SLA). The SLA was 
established after 1982 by Colonel Saad Haddad, who had formed a 
militia in 1978 while still serving in the Lebanese Army. The SLA 
was mainly Christian, but later it recruited Shia Muslims who would 
accept Israeli support in return for control of a sector of southern 
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Lebanon. The Israelis quickly allied themselves with this group, 
training and equipping many of its fighters. The Lebanese forces 
also received some funds, assistance, and other support from Israel. 
In addition, they profited from land speculation and levying of 
customs and taxes, through the port of Beirut, under the Sunduq 
al-Watani. 

Druze militias on the opposing side numbered some 4,000 men. 
They drew closer to Syria until late in the war when Amal and the 
Druze came to blows. The Syrian Army also intervened early in 
the civil war and deployed more than 40,000 troops into the coun- 
try, inevitably gaining control over many of the militia groups. 

The regular Lebanese Army was re-formed in 1982. Toward the 
end of that year the Lebanese forces were reequipped by the United 
States with M-16 rifles, M-113 armored personnel carriers, and 
UH-1H helicopters. Under the reorganization program, Lebanese 
recruits received limited training from U.S. marines in the Beirut 
area prior to their withdrawal. The next phase of the civil war was 
particularly brutal, with the introduction of snipers paid simply 
to kill a set number of persons per day, numerous kidnappings 
and hostage takings, and reprisal actions by militias against not 
only leading individuals but also their entire families. Various re- 
alignments of the Christian political elements, the Syrians, and new 
groups such as Hezbollah occurred following the expulsion of the 
Palestinian leadership from Lebanon to Tunis. 

By 1988 when the Lebanese Parliament failed to elect a new 
president, former president Amin Jumayyil (Gemayel) appointed a 
military government before leaving office. With two competing 
governments vying for power, the army was split between two dif- 
ferent commands according to their location. The result was rapid 
military deterioration and polarization. In 1989 President Michel 
Aoun vowed to remove Syrian influence from Lebanon, and the 
following year the Lebanese Army was again unified. Syrian inter- 
ference, however, subsequently forced Aoun from office. 

In May 1991 after Syrian troops again battled Lebanese forces, 
most of the militias were dissolved, and the Lebanese Armed Forces 
began slowly to rebuild as Lebanon’s only major nonsectarian insti- 
tution. The military took little part in the 2006 war between Israel 
and Hezbollah guerrillas but was then deployed to southern Lebanon 
in advance and support of the United Nations Interim Force in 
Lebanon (UNIFIL). The military was also deployed to defuse ten- 
sions in the January 2007 public demonstrations in Beirut against 
the Fuad Siniura government but managed to do so without using 
force. 

The present Lebanese Army consists of 11 mechanized brigades, 
2 artillery regiments, 5 special forces regiments, | airborne regi- 
ment, 1 commando regiment, 1 Republican Guard brigade, and 
various support brigades. Total army troops number about 55,000. 
The primary weapons systems include some 100 U.S. M-48 tanks 
and 200 Soviet T54/55 tanks. With 725 of these, the U.S. M-113 APC 
is the most common armored fighting vehicle, but the Lebanese also 
have small numbers of French AMX-13s. Lebanese artillery con- 
sists of about 140 towed guns, an assortment of American 105-mm 
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and 155-mm guns, and Russian 122-mm and 130-mm guns. The 
Lebanese also have approximately 25 BM-21 multiple rocket launch- 
ers. The principal antitank weapons include the Milan and TOW. 

The Lebanese Navy remains small and is limited to coast patrol 
activities and a naval commando regiment. During the civil war, 
the navy remained largely intact and was able to defend the Junieh 
naval base from the various militias. Militia forces captured the 
base in 1991, but the navy’s patrol craft were able to escape. The 
Junieh base was rebuilt in 1991. The chief vessels are seven British- 
made Tracker- and Attacker-class patrol boats. 

The Lebanese Air Force currently has no operational fixed-wing 
aircraft. The air fleet consists of 4 SA-342 helicopters and a variety 
of transport helicopters, of which the 30 UH-1Hs are the most 
common. 

Current Lebanese military expenditures amount to $550 mil- 
lion, about 3.5 percent of Lebanon’s gross domestic product (GDP). 

RaPH MartIN BAKER, Davip T. ZABECKI, AND SHERIFA ZUHUR 
See also 
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Lebanon, Civil War in 
Start Date: April 13, 1975 
End Date: August 1990 


The Lebanese Civil War, which lasted from 1975 to 1990, had its ori- 
gin in the conflicts and political compromises of Lebanon’s colonial 
period. It was exacerbated by the nation’s changing demographics, 
Christian and Muslim interreligious strife, and Lebanon’s proxim- 
ity to both Syria and Israel. Indeed, the Lebanese Civil War was part 
and parcel of the wider Arab-Israeli conflict and was emblematic of 
the inherent volatility and instability of the Middle East after World 
War II. 

Lebanon in its present-day borders dates to 1920, when the 
French administered a mandate over the region. The French added 
several districts to the historic mustashafiyya, Mount Lebanon, a 
separate administrative district that had called for Western protec- 
tion in the 19th century, eventually establishing Greater Lebanon. 
This meant the inclusion of areas whose populations had always 
been administered from Syria and did not necessarily support sep- 
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Teenage Christian girls, all members of the Phalangist Party, man a sandbagged barricade and point their rifles down a downtown Beirut street, 


November 2, 1975. (Bettmann/Corbis) 





aration from that country. These heavily Sunni and Shia Muslim 
areas diluted the previous Maronite Christian and Druze majority 
of Mount Lebanon. When Lebanon won its independence from 
France in 1943, an unwritten power-sharing agreement was forged 
among the three major ethnic and religious groups. These included 
Maronite Christians (then in the majority), Sunni Muslims, and 
Shiite Muslims. 

Lebanon’s Muslim groups were discontented with the 1943 
National Pact, which established a dominant political role for the 
Christians, especially the Maronites, in the central government. 
Druze, Muslims, and leftists joined forces as the National Move- 
ment in 1969. The Movement called for the taking of a new census, 
as none had been conducted since 1932, and the subsequent draft- 
ing of a new governmental structure that would reflect the census 
results. 

Muslim and Maronite leaders were unable to reconcile their 
conflicts of interest and instead formed militias, undermining the 
authority of the central government. The government’s ability to 
maintain order was also handicapped by the nature of the Lebanese 
Army. It was composed on a fixed ratio of religions, and as mem- 
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bers defected to militias of their own ethnicity, the army would 
eventually prove unable to check the power of the militias, the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), or other splinter groups. 

Maronite militias armed by West Germany and Belgium drew 
supporters from the larger and poorer Christian population in the 
north. The most powerful of these was al-Kata’ib, also known as 
the Phalange, led by Bashir Jumayyil. Others included the Lebanese 
Forces, led by Samir Jaja (Geagea), and the Guardians of the Cedars. 

Shiite militias, such as the Amal militia, fought the Maronites 
and later fought certain Palestinian groups and occasionally even 
other Shiite organizations. Some Sunni factions received support 
from Libya and Iraq. The Soviet Union encouraged Arab socialist 
movements that spawned leftist Palestinian organizations, such 
as the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PLFP) and the 
Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine. Prior to the civil 
war, the rise of Baathism in Syria and Iraq was paralleled by a surge 
of Lebanese Baathists. Within the civil war, these were also reflected 
in groups such as al-Saiqa, a Syrian-aligned and largely anti-Fatah 
Palestinian fighting force, and the Arab Liberation Front, an Iraqi- 
aligned Baathist movement. 
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Lebanese children play in the surf at Green Beach in Beirut, Lebanon, on February 26, 1984. In the background, U.S. marines prepare to load a 155-mm 
howitzer into a landing craft as part of the withdrawal of the multinational peacekeeping force. (U.S. Department of Defense) 





In 1970 Jordan’s King Hussein expelled the PLO from Jordan 
after the events of Black September. PLO chairman Yasser Arafat 
thus regrouped his organization in the Palestinian refugee areas of 
Beirut and South Lebanon, where other refugees had survived since 
1948. The National Movement attracted support from the PLO 
Rejection Front faction, prominently including the PFLP, although 
Arafat and Fatah initially sought to remain neutral in the inter- 
Lebanese conflict. The National Movement supported the Pales- 
tinian resistance movement’s struggle for national liberation and 
activities against Israel, and although Palestinians could not vote in 
Lebanon and, being outside of the political system, had no voice 
in its reformation, they nonetheless lent moral support to the 
movement’s desire for political reformation. By the early 1970s, 
the Palestinian Resistance groups, although disunited, were a large 
fighting force. Maronites viewed the Resistance and the PLO as dis- 
ruptive and a destabilizing ally of the Muslim factions. 

On the morning of April 13, 1975, unidentified gunmen in a 
speeding car fired on a church in the Christian East Beirut suburb 
of Ayn ar Rummanah, killing 4 people, including 2 Maronite 
Phalangists. Later that day, Phalangists led by Jumayyil killed 27 
Palestinians returning froma political rally on a bus in Ayn ar Rum- 
manah. Four Christians were killed in East Beirut in December 
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1975, and in growing reprisals Phalangists and Muslim militias 
subsequently massacred at least 600 Muslims and Christians at 
checkpoints, igniting the 1975-1976 stage of the civil war. 

The fighting eventually spread to most parts of the country, 
precipitating President Suleiman Franjieh’s call for support from 
Syrian troops in June 1976, to which Syria responded by ending 
its prior affiliation with the Rejection Front and supporting the 
Maronites. This technically put Syria in the Israeli camp, as Israel 
had already begun to supply the Maronite forces with arms, tanks, 
and military advisers in May 1976. Meanwhile, Arafat’s Fatah joined 
the war on the side of the National Movement. 

Syrian troops subsequently entered Lebanon, occupying Tripoli 
and the Bekda Valley, and imposed a cease-fire that ultimately failed 
to stop the conflict. After the arrival of Syrian troops, Christian forces 
massacred some 2,000 Palestinians in the Tal al-Za’atar camp in 
East Beirut. Anther massacre by Christian forces saw some 1,000 
people killed at Muslim Qarantina. 

Some reports charge al-Saiqa, the Syrian-backed Palestinian 
force, or a combination of al-Saiqa, Fatah, and the Palestine Liber- 
ation Army along with some Muslim forces with an attack on the 
Christian city of Damur, a stronghold of Camille Chamoun and his 
followers. When the city fell on January 20, the remaining inhabi- 
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tants were subject to rape, mutilation, and brutal assassinations. 
The civilian dead numbered at least 300, with one estimate being as 
high as 582. Graves were desecrated, and a church was used as a 
garage. Also, former camp dwellers from Tal Za’tar were resettled 
in Damur and then evicted again after 1982. As a result of the mas- 
sacre, other Christians came to see the Palestinian presence as a 
threat to their survival. 

The nation was now informally divided, with southern Lebanon 
and the western half of Beirut becoming bases for the PLO and other 
Muslim militias and with the Christians in control of East Beirut 
and the Christian section of Mount Lebanon. The dividing thor- 
oughfare in Beirut between its primarily western Muslim neighbor- 
hoods and eastern Christian neighborhoods was known as the 
Green Line. 

In October 1976 an Arab League summit in Riyadh, Saudi Ara- 
bia, gave Syria a mandate to garrison 40,000 troops in Lebanon as 
the bulk of an Arab deterrent force charged with disentangling the 
combatants and restoring calm. However, in no part of the country 
had the war actually ended, nor was there a political solution offered 
by the government. 

In the south, PLO combatants returned from central Lebanon 
under the terms of the Riyadh Accords. Then, on March 11, 1978, 
eight Fatah militants landed on a beach in northern Israel and pro- 
ceeded to take control of a passenger bus and head toward Tel Aviv. 
In the ensuing confrontation with Israeli forces, 34 Israelis and 6 of 
the militants died. In retaliation, Israel invaded Lebanon four days 
later in Operation Lirant in which the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) 
occupied most of the area south of the Litani River, resulting in 
approximately 2,000 deaths and the evacuation of at least 100,000 
Lebanese. The United Nations (UN) Security Council passed Reso- 
lution 425, calling for an immediate Israeli withdrawal. It also cre- 
ated the UN Interim Force in Lebanon, charged with maintaining 
peace. Under international pressure to do so, Israeli forces with- 
drew later in 1978. 

However, Israel retained de facto control of the border region by 
turning over positions inside Lebanon to the group later known as 
the South Lebanon Army (SLA), led by Major Saad Haddad. Israel, 
meanwhile, had been supplying Haddad’s forces. The SLA occupied 
Shia villages in the south, informally setting up a 12-mile-wide secu- 
rity zone that protected Israeli territory from cross-border attacks. 
Violent exchanges quickly resumed among the PLO, Israel, and the 
SLA, with the PLO attacking SLA positions and firing rockets into 
northern Israel. Israel conducted air raids against PLO positions, 
and the SLA continued its efforts to consolidate its power in the bor- 
der region. 

Syria, meanwhile, clashed with the Phalange. Phalange leader 
Jumayyil’s increasingly aggressive actions (such as his April 1981 
attempt to capture the strategic city of Zahla in central Lebanon) 
were designed to thwart the Syrian goal of brushing him aside and 
installing Franjieh as president. Consequently, the de facto alliance 
between Israel and Jumayyil strengthened considerably. In fighting 
in Zahla in April 1981, for example, Jumayyil called for Israeli assis- 
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tance, and Prime Minister Menachem Begin responded by sending 
Israeli fighter jets to the scene. These shot down two Syrian helicop- 
ters. This led Syrian president Hafez al-Assad to order surface-to- 
air missiles to the hilly perimeter of Zahla. 

In July 1981 Israeli forces attacked Palestinian positions, pro- 
voking retaliatory shelling by the PLO. The Israeli response to this 
shelling culminated in the aerial bombardment of a West Beirut 
suburb where Fatah’s headquarters were located, killing 200 people 
and wounding another 600, most of them civilians. The PLO rejoin- 
der was a huge rocket attack on towns and villages in northern Israel, 
leaving 6 civilians dead and 59 wounded. These violent exchanges 
prompted diplomatic intervention by the United States. On July 24, 
1981, U.S. special Middle East envoy Philip Habib brokered a cease- 
fire agreement with the PLO and Israel. The two sides now agreed 
to cease hostilities in Lebanon proper and along the Israeli border 
with Lebanon. The cease-fire was short-lived. 

On June 3, 1982, the Abu Nidal organization attempted to assas- 
sinate Israeli ambassador Shlomo Argov in London. Although badly 
wounded, Argov survived. Israel retaliated with an aerial attack on 
PLO and PFLP targets in West Beirut that led to more than 100 casu- 
alties, a clear violation of the cease-fire. The PLO responded by 
launching a counterattack from Lebanon with rockets and artillery. 

Then, on June 6, 1982, Israeli forces began Operation PEACE FOR 
GALILEE, an invasion of southern Lebanon to destroy PLO bases 
there. The Israeli plan was subsequently modified to move farther 
into Lebanon, and by June 15 Israeli units were entrenched outside 
Beirut. Israel laid siege to Beirut, which contained some 15,000 
armed members of the PLO. Overa period of several weeks, the PLO 
and the IDF exchanged artillery fire. On a number of occasions, the 
Palestinians directed their fire into Christian East Beirut, causing 
an estimated 6,700 deaths of which 80 percent were civilians. On 
August 12, 1982, Habib again negotiated a truce that called for the 
withdrawal of both Israeli and PLO elements. Nearly 15,000 Pales- 
tinian militants had been evacuated to other countries by Septem- 
ber 1. Within six months, Israel withdrew from most of Lebanon but 
maintained the security zone along the Israeli-Lebanese border. 

Jumayyil was elected Lebanon’s president on August 23, 1982, 
with acknowledged Israeli backing. But on September 14, 1982, 
he was assassinated. The next day, Israeli troops crossed into West 
Beirut to secure Muslim militia strongholds and stood back as 
Lebanese Christian militias massacred as many as 2,000 Palestinian 
civilians in the Sabra and Shatila refugee camps. This event was 
protested throughout the Arab world, especially because of the Israeli 
presence in Beirut. 

With U.S. backing, the Lebanese parliament chose Amin Jumayyil 
to succeed his brother as president and focused anew on securing the 
withdrawal of Israeli and Syrian forces. On May 17, 1983, Lebanon, 
Israel, and the United States signed an agreement on Israeli with- 
drawal that was conditioned on the departure of Syrian troops. 
Syria opposed the agreement and declined to discuss the with- 
drawal of its troops. In August 1983, Israel withdrew from the 
Shuf (a district of Mount Lebanon to the southeast of Beirut), thus 
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removing the buffer between the Druze and the Christian militias 
and triggering another round of brutal fighting. 

By September the Druze had gained control over most of the 
Shuf, and Israeli forces had pulled out from all but the southern 
security zone. The collapse of the Lebanese Army in February 1984 
following the defection of many Muslim and Druze units to militias 
was a major blow to the government. On March 5, 1984, the Lebanese 
government canceled the May 17 agreement. 

This period of chaos had witnessed the beginning of retaliatory 
attacks launched against U.S. and Western interests, such as the 
April 18, 1983, suicide attack at the U.S. embassy in West Beirut 
that left 63 dead. Then, on October 23, 1983, a bombing in the Beirut 
barracks that hit the headquarters of U.S. military personnel left 241 
U.S. marines dead. A total of 58 French servicemen also died in the 
attack. Months later, American University of Beirut president Mal- 
colm Kerr was murdered inside the university on January 18, 1984. 
After U.S. forces withdrew in February 1984, anti-Western terror- 
ism as well as that directed against Lebanese enemies continued, 
including a second bombing of the U.S. embassy annex in East 
Beirut on September 20, 1984, that left 9 Americans dead, including 
2 U.S. servicemen. 

Between 1985 and 1989, factional conflict worsened as various 
efforts at national reconciliation failed. The economy collapsed, 
and the militias that had participated in crime, car theft, hijackings, 
and kidnappings for ransom expanded their activities. The larger 
militias were also involved in profiteering, land investment, and 
sales, and they rather than the governmentalso collected tariffs and 
customs. 

Heavy fighting took place in the War of the Camps in 1985 and 
1986 as the Shia Muslim Amal militia sought to rout the Palestinians 
from Lebanese strongholds. Many thousands of Palestinians died 
in the war. Sabra, Shatila, and Burj al-Barajnah were reduced to 
ashes. Combat returned to Beirut in 1987 with Palestinians, leftists, 
and Druze fighters allied against Amal, eventually drawing fur- 
ther Syrian intervention. Violent confrontation flared up again in 
Beirut in 1988 between Amal and Hezbollah. 

Meanwhile, Lebanese prime minister Rashid Karameh, head of 
a government of national unity set up after the failed peace efforts 
of 1984, was assassinated on June 1, 1987. President Jumayyil’s 
term of office expired in September 1988. Before stepping down, he 
appointed another Maronite Christian, Lebanese Armed Forces 
commanding general Michel Aoun, as acting prime minister, con- 
travening the National Pact. Muslim groups rejected the violation 
of the National Pact and pledged support to Selim al-Hoss, a Sunni 
who had succeeded Karameh. Lebanon was thus divided between 
a Christian government in East Beirut and a Muslim government in 
West Beirut with two presidents. 

In February 1989 Aoun attacked the rival Lebanese Forces mili- 
tia. By March he turned his attention to other militias, launching 
what he termed a “War of Liberation” against the Syrians and their 
allied Lebanese militias. In the months that followed, Aoun rejected 
both the Taif Agreement that ultimately ended the civil war and 
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the election of another Christian leader as president. A Lebanese- 
Syrian military operation in October 1990 forced him to take cover 
in the French embassy in Beirut. He later went into exile in Paris. 

The Taif Agreement of 1989 marked the beginning of the end of 
the fighting. In January 1989 a committee appointed by the Arab 
League, chaired by a representative from Kuwait and including 
Saudi Arabia, Algeria, and Morocco, had begun to formulate solu- 
tions to the conflict. This led to a meeting of Lebanese parliamen- 
tarians in Taif, Saudi Arabia. There in October they agreed to the 
national reconciliation accord. Returning to Lebanon, they ratified 
the agreement on November 4 and elected Rene Mouawad as pres- 
ident the following day. 

Muawad was assassinated 18 days later on November 22 ina car 
bombing in Beirut as his motorcade returned from Lebanese Inde- 
pendence Day ceremonies. He was succeeded by Elias Hrawi, who 
remained in office until 1998. In August 1990 parliament and the 
new president agreed on constitutional amendments. The National 
Assembly expanded to 108 seats and was divided equally between 
Christians and Muslims. Because the Muslim sects together now 
outnumbered the Christians, this decision did not represent a one- 
vote-one-man solution but was nonetheless an improvement on 
the previous situation. In March 1991 parliament passed an amnesty 
law that pardoned all political crimes prior to its enactment. In May 
1991 the militias were dissolved, and the Lebanese Armed Forces 
began to slowly rebuild as Lebanon’s only major nonsectarian 
institution. 
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Lebanon, Israeli Invasion of 
Start Date: June 6, 1982 
End Date: September 1982 


The Israeli invasion of Lebanon, code-named Operation PEACE 
FOR GALILEE, began on June 6, 1982, when Defense Minister Ariel 
Sharon, acting in full agreement with instructions from Prime Min- 
ister Menachem Begin, ordered Israel Defense Forces (IDF) troops 
into southern Lebanon to destroy the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation (PLO) there. 

In 1977 Begin had become the first Israeli prime minister from 
the right-wing Likud Party. He sought to maintain Israeli hold over 
the West Bank and Gaza but also had a deep commitment to Eretz 
Israel, the ancestral homeland of the Jews that embraced territory 
beyond Israel’s borders into Lebanon and across the Jordan River. 

Israeli defense minister Sharon, also a prominent member of the 
Likud Party, shared Begin’s ideological commitment to Eretz Israel. 
Indeed, Sharon played an important role in expanding Jewish set- 
tlements in the West Bank and Gaza. He took a hard-line approach 
toward the Palestinians, endeavoring to undermine PLO influence 
in the West Bank and Gaza, and was also influential in the formation 
of Israeli foreign policy. 

In June 1978, under heavy U.S. pressure, Begin withdrew Israeli 
forces that had been sent into southern Lebanon in the Litani River 
operation. United Nations Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL) then 
took over in southern Lebanon. They were charged with confirming 
the Israeli withdrawal, restoring peace and security, and helping the 
Lebanese government reestablish its authority in the area. The 
Israeli failure to remove PLO bases in southern Lebanon was a 
major embarrassment for the Begin government. 

UNIEIL proved incapable of preventing PLO forces from oper- 
ating in southern Lebanon and striking Israel, which led to Israeli 
reprisals. Attacks back and forth across the Lebanese-Israeli border 
killed civilians on both sides as well as some UNIFIL troops. Israel, 
meanwhile, provided weapons to the force later known as the 
South Lebanon Army, a pro-Israeli Christian militia in southern 
Lebanon led by Major Saad Haddad, and the force used them 
against the PLO and local villagers. 

In July 1981 U.S. president Ronald Reagan sent Lebanese- 
American diplomat Philip Habib to the area in an effort to broker 
a truce during the Lebanese Civil War. On July 24 Habib announced 
agreement on a cease-fire, but it was in name only. The PLO repeat- 
edly violated the agreement, and major cross-border strikes resumed 
in April 1982 following the death of an Israeli officer from a land 
mine. While Israel conducted both air strikes and commando raids 
across the border, it was unable to prevent a growing number of 
PLO personnel from locating there. Their numbers increased to 
perhaps 6,000 men ina number of encampments, as PLO rocket and 
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An Israeli Air Force F-4 Phantom jet overflies Beirut, Lebanon, on 
August 21, 1982. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





mortar attacks regularly forced thousands of Israeli civilians to flee 
their homes and fields in northern Galilee and seek protection in 
bomb shelters. 

On June 3, 1982, three members ofa Palestinian terrorist organ- 
ization connected to Abu Nidal attempted to assassinate in London 
Israeli ambassador to Britain Shlomo Argov. Although Argov sur- 
vived the attack, he remained paralyzed until his death in 2003. Abu 
Nidal’s organization had been linked to Yasser Arafat’s Fatah faction 
within the PLO in the past, and the Israelis used this as the excuse to 
bomb Palestinian targets in West Beirut and other targets in south- 
ern Lebanon during June 4-5, 1982. The PLO responded by attack- 
ing Israeli settlements in Galilee with rockets and mortars. It was this 
PLO shelling of the settlements rather than the attempted assassina- 
tion of Argov that provoked the Israeli decision to invade Lebanon. 

Operation PEACE FOR GALILEE began on June 6, 1982. It took its 
name from the Israeli intention to protect its vulnerable northern 
region of Israel from the PLO rocket and mortar attacks launched 
from southern Lebanon. Ultimately, Israel committed to the oper- 
ation some 76,000 men, 800 tanks, 1,500 armored personnel car- 
riers (APCs), and 364 aircraft. Syria committed perhaps 22,000 
men, 352 tanks, 300 APCs, and 96 aircraft, while the PLO had about 
15,000 men, 300 tanks, and 150 APCs. 

The Israeli mission had three principal objectives. First, Israeli 
forces sought to destroy the PLO in southern Lebanon. Second, 
Israel wanted to evict the Syrian Army from Lebanon and bring 
about the removal of its missiles from the Bekda Valley. Although 
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Israeli citizens demonstrating for the establishment of an official state inquiry into the massacre at the Sabra and Shatila refugee camps in Beirut, 


Lebanon, September 25, 1982. (Miki Shuvitz/Israeli Government Press Office) 


Sharon perceived Syrian forces in Lebanon as a major security threat 
to Israel, he maintained that the IDF would not attack them unless 
it was first fired upon. Third, Israel hoped to influence Lebanese 
politics. Israel sought to ally itself with the Maronite Christians, led 
by Bashir Jumayyil (Gemayel), the leader of the Phalange (al-Kata’ib) 
and head of the unified command of the Lebanese Forces. 

While the Phalange was mainly a political association, the 
Lebanese Forces was an umbrella military organization comprised 
of several Christian militias. Jumayyil had carried out a series of 
brutal operations to destroy the autonomy of the other Christian 
militias and had incorporated them into his Lebanese Forces. He 
was opposed to relinquishing the power held by the Maronites in 
traditionally Christian-dominated Lebanon to the Sunni and Shia 
Muslims of Lebanon. Many in the Phalange maintained that their 
heritage was Phoenician and not Arab, and they sought to maintain 
their historiclinkages with France and the West. To this end, Jumayyil 
maintained a close relationship with Israel. As with the Israelis, he 
harbored intense opposition to a Syrian presence in Lebanon. 

Palestinian militias were not only entrenched in the southern 
part of the country but were also well established in West Beirut. 
Understandably, the Israeli cabinet was loath to place its troops into 
an urban combat situation that was bound to bring heavy civilian 
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casualties and incur opposition from Washington and Western 
Europe. Begin and Sharon informed the cabinet that the goal was 
merely to break up PLO bases in southern Lebanon and push back 
PLO and Syrian forces some 25 miles, beyond rocket range of 
Galilee. 

Once the operation began, however, Sharon quickly changed 
the original plan by expanding the mission to incorporate Beirut, 
which was well beyond the 25-mile mark. Many in the cabinet now 
believed that Begin and Sharon had deliberately misled them. The 
IDF advanced to the outskirts of Beirut within days. Tyre and Sidon, 
two cities within the 25-mile limit, were both heavily damaged in 
the Israeli advance. The entire population was rounded up, and most 
of the men were taken into custody. Rather than standing their 
ground and being overwhelmed by the better-equipped Israelis, the 
Palestinian fighters and PLO leadership withdrew back on West 
Beirut. Sharon now argued in favor of a broader operation that 
would force the PLO from Beirut, and for some 10 weeks Israeli guns 
shelled West Beirut, killing both PLO forces and civilians. 

Fighting also occurred with Syrian forces in the Bekda Valley. 
Unable to meet Israel on equal footing and bereft of allies, Syria did 
not engage in an all-out effort. Rather, much of the battle was waged 
in the air. By June 10, the Israeli Air Force had neutralized Syrian 
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surface-to-air missiles and had shot down dozens of Syrian jets. 
(Some sources say the ultimate toll was as many as 80 Syrian jets.) 
The Israelis employed AH-1 Cobra helicopter gunships to attack 
and destroy dozens of Syrian armored vehicles, including Soviet- 
built T-72 tanks. The Israelis also trapped Syrian forces in the Bekda 
Valley. Israel was on the verge of severing the Beirut-Damascus 
highway on June 11 when Moscow and Washington brokered a 
cease-fire. 

In Beirut, meanwhile, Sharon hoped to join up with Jumayyil’s 
Lebanese Forces. Sharon hoped that the Lebanese Forces might 
bear the brunt of the fighting in West Beirut, but Jumayyil was reluc- 
tant to do this, fearing that such a move would harm his chances to 
become the president of Lebanon. 

Begin’s cabinet was unwilling to approve an Israeli assault on 
West Beirut because of the probability of high casualties. Mean- 
while, the United States had been conveying ambiguous signals 
regarding its position in the conflict. This only encouraged Arafat 
to entrench himself and the PLO in West Beirut. 

Sharon disregarded cabinet opposition and placed the western 
(predominantly Muslim) part of the city under a siege from air, 
land, and sea. He hoped that this might convince the citizens to turn 
against the PLO. The bombing and shelling resulted in mostly civil- 
ian casualties, however, provoking denunciations of Israel in the 
international press. The PLO believed that it could hold out longer 
under siege than the Israelis could under international pressure, 
leading Israel to intensify its attack on Beirut in early August. Be- 
lieving that there was an impending full-scale assault, the PLO 
then consented to a UN-brokered arrangement whereby American, 
French, and Italian peacekeeping forces, known as the Multinational 
Force in Lebanon, would escort the PLO fighters out of Lebanon by 
the end of the month. (The PLO relocated to Tunis.) Habib assured 
the PLO that the many refugees in camps in Lebanon would not be 
harmed. 

On August 23, 1982, Jumayyil was elected president of Lebanon. 
He was dead within two weeks, the victim of assassination on 
September 14, 1982, by a member of the pro-Damascus National 
Syrian Socialist Party. Jumayyil had indeed paid for his connection 
to the Israelis. While the National Syrian Socialist Party took re- 
sponsibility for the murder of Jumayyil, some suspected an Israeli 
conspiracy to kill him owing to his more recent attempts to dis- 
associate himself from Israel. 

Following the assassination of Jumayyil, Israeli forces occupied 
West Beirut. This was in direct violation of the UN agreement call- 
ing for the evacuation of the PLO and protection of the Palestinian 
refugees who remained behind. With the PLO removed, the refugees 
had virtually no defense against the Israelis or their Christian allies. 

Once Israel had control of the Palestinian refugee camps, in Sep- 
tember 1982 Sharon invited members of the Phalange to enter the 
camps at Sabra and Shatila to “clean out the terrorists.” The Pha- 
lange militia, led by Elie Hobeika, then slaughtered more than 1,000 
refugees in what he claimed to be retaliation for Jumayyil’s assassi- 
nation. Estimates of casualties in the Israeli invasion and subse- 
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quent occupation vary widely, although the numbers may have been 
as high as 17,826 Lebanese killed and approximately 675 Israelis. 

Israel had achieved a number of goals. It had accomplished its 
immediate aim of expelling the PLO from Lebanon and temporar- 
ily destroying its infrastructure. It had also weakened the Syrian 
military, especially as far as air assets were concerned. The Israelis 
had also strengthened the South Lebanon Army, which would 
help control a buffer, or security zone, in the south. 

However, the invasion had negative repercussions as well. Much 
of Beirut lay in ruins, with damage estimated as high as $2 billion, 
and the tourist industry was a long time in recovering. Operation 
PEACE FOR GALILEE also became an occupation. In May 1983, with 
assistance from the United States and France, Israel and Lebanon 
reached an agreement calling for the staged withdrawal of Israeli 
forces, although the instruments of this agreement were never offi- 
cially exchanged. In March 1984 under Syrian pressure, the Lebanese 
government repudiated it. In January 1985, Israel begana unilateral 
withdrawal to a security zone in southern Lebanon, which was com- 
pleted in June 1985. Not until June 2000 did Israel finally withdraw 
all its forces from southern Lebanon. 

Rather than producing a stable, pro-Israeli government in Beirut, 
the occupation led to contentious new resistance groups that kept 
Lebanon in perpetual turmoil. There was also considerable unrest 
in Israel. A protest demonstration in Tel Aviv that followed the 
Sabra and Shatila massacre drew a reported 300,000 people. Re- 
sponding to the furor within Israel over the war, the Israeli govern- 
ment appointed the Kahan Commission to investigate the massacres 
at Sabra and Shatila. The commission found that Israeli officials 
were indirectly responsible, and Sharon was forced to resign as 
minister of defense. Begin’s political career also suffered greatly. 
Disillusioned by the invasion and the high Israeli casualties, he 
resigned as prime minister in 1983, withdrawing entirely from 
public life. 
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Lebanon, Israeli Operations against 
Start Date: July 13, 2006 
End Date: August 14, 2006 


Fighting between the Israeli military and Hezbollah fighters carried 
out over a 32-day period in southern Lebanon and northern Israel. 
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An Israeli tank fires into a Hezbollah camp in Lebanon during the 32-day Israel-Hezbollah conflict in 2006. (iStockPhoto.com) 





Known to the Israeli military as Operation CHANGE OF DIRECTION, it 
began on July 13, 2006, and ended on August 14, 2006. 

On July 12, 2006, Hezbollah fighters crossed the Israeli-Lebanese 
border into northern Israel and killed three Israel Defense Forces 
(IDF) soldiers and captured two others, evidently with the intent to 
use them for prisoner exchange purposes. This closely followed a 
similar operation mounted by Hamas in southern Israel in which 
one Israeli soldier was captured and two others were killed. 

Holding the Lebanese government responsible for not enforcing 
security in the southern part of its country, Israel on July 13 began 
implementing an air, land, and sea blockade against Lebanon. The 
Beirut International Airport was also bombed. There were a num- 
ber of Israeli objectives in CHANGE OF DIRECTION. The Israelis sought 
the return of the two kidnapped IDF soldiers but also wanted to 
remove the Hezbollah threat against Israeli territory by destroying 
its armaments and outposts and to establish long-term stability along 
the northern border. They also hoped to strengthen the anti-Syrian 
and anti-Hezbollah forces within Lebanon. 

Israel’s operation consisted chiefly of air and naval strikes on 
Lebanon’s infrastructure, which destroyed a total of 42 bridges and 
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damaged 38 roads. This effort also caused extensive damage to 
telecommunications, electricity distribution, ports, airports, and 
even private-sector facilities, including a milk factory and food 
warehouses. Roughly 70 percent of Lebanese civilians living in 
southern Lebanon fled north during the conflict. For its part, 
Hezbollah responded by launching an average of more than 100 
Katyusha rockets per day into northern Israel, targeting such cities 
as Haifa and hitting hospitals, chemical factories, military outposts, 
and residential areas. Although the Israeli Air Force tried to strike 
at the launchers, they were virtually impossible to find, and many 
of the rockets were fired from residential areas, even near mosques. 


Estimated Casualties during 
Operation CHANGE OF DIRECTION (2006) 





Israel Lebanese 
Defense Forces Hezbollah Army _ UN Personnel 
KIA 119 80-400 46 7 
WIA 400+ Unknown 100+ 12 
POW 2 13 0 0 
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Israeli air strikes against Lebanon and Hezbollah Katyusha 
rocket launches into Israel continued until July 21, 2006, when a 
new dimension was added to the conflict. Israel now began massing 
troops on the border and called up five battalions of army reservists 
(3,000 men) for a ground invasion. The ground offensive com- 
menced on July 22, 2006, in the village of Marun al-Ras. IDF forces 
engaged Hezbollah fighters in Bint Jbayl, the largest Lebanese town 
near the border. One week later, Israel declared that it would occupy 
a strip inside southern Lebanon with ground troops. Meanwhile, 
four unarmed UN observers died when an errant Israeli air strike 
hit their observation post near the border. 

US. secretary of state Condoleezza Rice visited the region dur- 
ing July 24-25 and again during July 29-31 in an effort to negotiate 
a cessation of hostilities. However, she opposed a cease-fire that 
would merely return the status quo. Meanwhile, discussions at the 
United Nations (UN) centered on how a negotiated solution to the 
conflict could prevent further violence and how an international— 
or Lebanese—force might control southern Lebanon and disarm 
Hezbollah. Talks were also undertaken in Rome among American, 
European, and Arab leaders in an attempt to reach a satisfactory 
end to the conflict, but to no avail. 

On August 5, 2006, Lebanon rejected a draft UN resolution, pro- 
posed by the United States and France, that called fora full cessation 
of hostilities between Israel and Hezbollah. Lebanon claimed that 
the resolution did not adequately address Lebanese concerns. Nev- 
ertheless, the Lebanese government affirmed two days later that 
it would send 15,000 troops to the south as soon as Israeli troops 
withdrew from the area. Lebanon’s prime minister, Fuad Siniura, 
repeatedly called for a quick and decisive cease-fire and for the 
immediate withdrawal of Israeli troops from southern Lebanon. 
His demands were echoed by thousands of demonstrators in cities 
around the world. 

The IDF’s ground offensive into Lebanon and its fierce clashes 
with Hezbollah fighters continued until August 11, 2006, when the 
UN Security Council unanimously approved UN Resolution 1701 in 
an effort to end hostilities. The resolution, which was approved by 
both the Lebanese and Israeli governments, also called for the dis- 
arming of Hezbollah, Israel’s withdrawal from Lebanon, and for the 
deployment of the Lebanese Army and an enlarged UN Interim 
Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL) in southern Lebanon. Nevertheless, the 
72 hours that preceded the effective date of the cease-fire on August 
14, 2006, witnessed the fiercest fighting of the month-long conflict. 

The Lebanese Army began deploying into southern Lebanon 
on August 17, 2006. However, Israel’s air and sea blockade was 
not lifted until September 8, 2006. On October 1, 2006, the Israeli 
Army reported that it had completed its withdrawal from southern 
Lebanon, although UNIFIL denied these assertions. 

The conflict killed an estimated 1,187 Lebanese civilians as well 
as 44 Israeli civilians, severely damaged Lebanese infrastructure, 
displaced some 1 million Lebanese and 300,000 Israelis, and dis- 
rupted life across all of Lebanon and northern Israel. By September, 
60 percent of the towns and villages in the south had no water or 
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electricity. Even after the cease-fire, 256,000 Lebanese remained 
internally displaced, and much of southern Lebanon remained 
uninhabitable because of more than 350,000 unexploded cluster 
bombs in some 250 locations south of the Litani River. Moreover, 
the Lebanese coasts witnessed a tragic oil spill that resulted from 
Israel’s bombing of fuel tanks. About 40 percent of the coastline was 
affected. Both Hezbollah and Israel were accused of violating inter- 
national humanitarian law during the conflict. 

Hezbollah launched an estimated 3,970 rockets into Israel dur- 
ing the conflict, and the Israeli Air Force carried out about 15,500 
sorties, striking more than 7,000 targets in Lebanon. Between 250 
and 600 Hezbollah fighters were killed. Thirteen Hezbollah fighters 
were captured by the IDF during the conflict. The IDF reported 119 
Israeli soldiers killed, more than 400 wounded, and 2 taken pris- 
oner. The Lebanese Army suffered casualties as well: 46 killed and 
more than 100 injured. Finally, 7 UN personnel were killed, and 12 
others were injured. 

The parties to the conflict were in fact tangled in asymmetric 
warfare. On one hand, Hezbollah’s munitions included some 14,000 
short- to medium-range missiles and rockets in calibers ranging 
from less than 100 mm up to 302 mm, some of the warheads of 
which were loaded with ball bearings to maximize their lethality. In 
addition, Hezbollah possessed four types of advanced ground-to- 
ground missiles: Fajr 4 and 5, Iran 130, and Shahin 335-mm rockets 
with ranges of 54 to 90 miles. Hezbollah also possessed Iranian- 
built Zilzal 2 and 3 launchers, wireless detonators, Ra’ad 1 liquid 
fuel missiles, radar-guided ship-to-shore missiles, and a large num- 
ber of optical devices. 

Israel, on the other hand, possessed an impressive diversity of 
munitions, including precision-guided munitions, made in Israel 
or imported from the United States. It also completely dominated 
the skies and, in addition to fixed-wing jet aircraft, employed AH- 
64 Apache and AH-1 Cobra attack helicopters inside Lebanon. At 
least two unmanned aerial vehicles (UAVs) provided 24-hour cov- 
erage over Lebanon, with the Israel Aircraft Industries’ Searcher 2 
and the Elbit Systems Hermes 450 transmitting real-time targeting 
data directly into F-15 and F-16 cockpits. 

In addition, the Israelis used American GBU-28 bunker-buster 
bombs on Hezbollah’s Beirut headquarters. Multiple Launch Rocket 
System (MLRS) platforms were heavily used, and phosphorous 
munitions, which are restricted under the third protocol of the 
Geneva Conventions, were used as well. Although Israel’s operation 
at first focused mainly on aerial and naval offensives, ground incur- 
sions became increasingly necessary. This was because most of 
Hezbollah’s forces were able to make use of an extensive network 
of underground tunnels. Israeli troops faced fierce resistance and 
an unexpectedly strong performance by Hezbollah fighters, who 
multiplied ambushes and surprise attacks. Indeed, Hezbollah fielded 
an impressively innovative military force well tailored to meet a 
specific foe on particular terrain. Israeli intelligence, on the other 
hand, proved inadequate in this operation. For example, during the 
war Israeli forces launched a commando raid on Baalbek, capturing 
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the Imam Khomeini Hospital where they supposedly found Irani- 
ans anda Syrian. No Iranians had been there for years, buta number 
of civilians were kidnapped and not returned. One may have been 
the central target of this raid, a grocer named Hasan Dib Nasrallah, 
unfortunately not the leader of Hezbollah. In fact, none of the objec- 
tives that the IDF had set for Operation CHANGE OF DIRECTION were 
realized. In a significant sense, the conflict was the result of both 
sides having misjudged the other. Hezbollah has stated that it would 
not have kidnapped IDF soldiers had it known the severity of 
Israel’s response. Israel, meanwhile, was taken aback by the effec- 
tiveness of the Hezbollah defenses. There was sufficient anger in 
Israel over the results of the operation that the government was 
forced to appoint an investigating committee. In January 2007 IDF 
chief of staff Dan Halutz resigned in the face of increasing criticism 
of the IDF’s performance in the war. 
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Lebanon, Israeli Security Zone in 
A strip of territory in southern Lebanon that by 2000 encompassed 
an area of 600 square miles. Israel first created a security zone after 
its 1978 invasion of Lebanon in Operation GRAPES OF WRATH. The 
Israelis began a collaboration with Major Saad Haddad who had 
broken away from the Lebanese Army in 1976 and had established 
a Free Lebanon Army. The Israelis intended for Haddad’s army to 
aid them in curtailing Palestinian and Lebanese anti-Israeli attacks 
in the south. When Haddad announced control over the security 
zone, he was dismissed from the Lebanese Army, and his own force 
became the South Lebanon Army (SLA). The SLA fought against 
the Palestinian Resistance Movement until the much broader Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon in 1982 in Operation PEACE FOR GALILEE. The 
devastation of southern Lebanon in the 1982 invasion was accom- 
panied by massive repression and arrests of civilians as well as 
fighters. After the Israelis retreated to the zone in 1985, the SLA 
assisted the Israelis and kidnapped and held numerous prisoners 
without charge for years in the infamous Khiam detention center 
or transferred them to Israel. 

The area became for many years the site of reciprocal rocket and 
artillery attacks between Hezbollah guerrillas and Israeli forces. 
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Opposition to the maintenance of this zone grew in Israel, however. 
Six weeks ahead ofa planned withdrawal, Israel officially abandoned 
the zone over a two-day period in May 2000, paving the way for 
Hezbollah fighters and former residents to reclaim the land, and 
freed the Khiam prisoners. Because of the SLA’s brutal practices and 
collaboration with Israel, many SLA members and their families 
fled to Israel. A number subsequently returned to Lebanon. Some 
2,700 faced legal charges. Most of those tried received light sen- 
tences in an effort to promote reconciliation. 
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Lebanon, U.S. Interventions in 

The United States has intervened militarily in Lebanon twice since 
the end of World War II. The first came in 1958 during what was 
called the Lebanon Crisis. This crisis was prompted by a political 
dispute with Druze and other Christian and Muslim opponents 
of Lebanese president Camille Chamoun and by American fears 
that Muslim pro-Nasserists might sway a pro-Western government 
friendly to them. The second U.S. intervention occurred from 1982 
to 1984 during Lebanon’s civil war and Israel’s occupation of part 
of the country. 

Unlike most nations of the Middle East, even before its estab- 
lishment as an independent nation in 1943 Lebanon was character- 
ized by considerable diversity, particularly with respect to religion. 
The country consists of an uneasy patchwork of Christian and Mus- 
lim sects residing in close proximity to each other. The Lebanese 
government was initially designed to prevent any one sect from dom- 
inating the government and country by requiring, for example, per 
the 1943 National Pact that the president be a Christian, the prime 
minister a Sunni Muslim, and the speaker of the National Assembly 
a Shiite Muslim. The National Pact also affirmed—according to 
a 1932 census—that Christians were to dominate the National 
Assembly by a ratio of six Christian members for every five Mus- 
lims. These sectarian differences and political prescriptions made 
national unity and governmental stability tenuous at best. 

By 1958 a confluence of domestic and international develop- 
ments plunged Lebanon into crisis with the possibility of civil war 
looming large. During Chamoun’s presidency (1952-1958), sectar- 
ian disputes were exacerbated because of his desire to amend the 
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U.S. marines land at Beirut, Lebanon, from the amphibious attack transport Chilton offshore, July 16, 1958. (U.S. Naval Historical Center) 





constitution and set the stage for his reelection to a second term. 
Meanwhile, Muslims demanded a new census, believing that its 
results would show that they were now the largest religious com- 
munity in the country, giving them the right to dominate the 
National Assembly. Many Lebanese also wanted to see new political 
leadership. Regional and international developments such as the 
ongoing Arab-Israeli conflict, the U.S.-Soviet Cold War rivalry in 
the Middle East, and the call of charismatic Egyptian president 
Gamal Abdel Nasser for Arab unity against Western influences all 
pulled Lebanon’s sectarian society in different directions. 

Lebanese Muslims, including Sunni Muslim prime minister 
Rashid Karami, objected to President Chamoun’s decision not to 
break diplomatic relations with Britain and France during the 1956 
Suez Crisis and strongly supported Nasser. Indeed, Karami wanted 
Lebanon to join the newly created United Arab Republic, consisting 
of Egypt and Syria. 

In the early summer of 1958, Muslim opposition to Chamoun’s 
leadership sparked a rebellion. In response to this defiance, Chamoun 
ordered the army to suppress the revolt and compel rebels to rec- 
ognize his authority. But commander in chief of the Lebanese Armed 
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Forces General Fuad Shihab refused to permit the army to become 
embroiled in the political dispute and in so doing almost certainly 
spared Lebanon from full-scale civil war. However, a coup led by 
General Abdul Karim Qassem on July 14, 1958, in Iraq prompted 
the embattled Chamoun to appeal to the U.S. for military assistance. 
Indeed, he feared that the coup was part of a concerted effort by 
Lebanese Muslims and perhaps Nasser and Qassem to take advan- 
tage of Lebanon’s disorder and turn the country into a solidly Arab- 
Muslim state with closer ties to Egypt and the Soviet Union. 
Determined to preserve a friendly regime in Lebanon, the day after 
the coup in Iraq, U.S. president Dwight D. Eisenhower deployed 
15,000 troops—most of them U.S. marines—to Lebanon. The pres- 
ence of U.S. troops along with the National Assembly’s selection of 
General Shihab as Chamoun’s successor in September averted a 
civil war and cooled sectarian tensions. U.S. troops began with- 
drawing on October 25, and President Shihab implemented a series 
of reforms to foster greater national unity. 

The U.S. intervention during the 1980s was prompted by a very 
different set of circumstances. Israel invaded Lebanon on June 6, 
1982, in response to continuing raids and attacks by Palestinian 
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guerrillas from bases in southern Lebanon. Although publicly 
proclaiming that its goal was only to destroy Palestinian forces in 
southern Lebanon, the Israeli leaders expanded their objectives 
to evict the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) from all of 
Lebanon, and Israeli forces then besieged Beirut. Despite heavy 
Israeli bombardment, PLO forces refused to surrender. Mounting 
civilian casualties and growing international opposition to the 
Israeli invasion compelled the United States to intervene in Lebanon 
in August and September 1982. The U.S. government strongly sup- 
ported President Ilyas Sarkis and was believed by many Lebanese 
to be supplying the Lebanese Forces, as was Israel. In the interven- 
tion, American troops were to supervise, along with British, French, 
and Italian troops as part of the Multinational Force in Lebanon, 
the evacuation from Beirut of PLO fighters and to guarantee the 
safety of Palestinian civilians. 

The basic terms of the intervention and PLO evacuation were 
negotiated by American envoy Philip Habib. The Habib Agreement 
stipulated that Israel would end its siege of Beirut and not invade 
the city or harm Palestinian civilians if PLO fighters evacuated 
Beirut and left the country, which they indeed did under the pro- 
tection of the Multinational Force. By September 1, 1982, U.S. troops 
were withdrawn. However, the assassination of the newly selected 
Lebanese president Bashir Jumayyil, leader of the dominant Chris- 
tian Maronite faction and an Israeli ally, prompted Israel to invade 
West Beirut that same month. At the same time, Israeli forces 
allowed Jumayyil’s Phalange militia to enter two Palestinian refugee 
camps, Sabra and Shatila, leading to the massacre of hundreds of 
Palestinian civilians. Some estimates claim that as many as 3,500 
died in the attacks. Many Americans, including President Ronald 
Reagan, regretted that the U.S. troops had been withdrawn so 
quickly and called for another multinational force. 

The September massacres at Sabra and Shatila prompted the 
redeployment of U.S. troops to Lebanon later that month to support 
and stabilize the Lebanese government. But they gradually came 
under attack from the various factions fighting in the Lebanese Civil 
War. They fought Druze fighters and also the Lebanese Armed 
Forces and militias in South Beirut and fired on targets with naval 
gunfire from ships of the Sixth Fleet. The April 1983 bombing of the 
American embassy in Beirut and increasing fighting between U.S. 
marines and Druze and other militias demonstrated growing oppo- 
sition of the warring Lebanese factions to the multinational and 
especially American presence in Lebanon. On October 23, 1983, the 
U.S. marine barracks in Beirut was destroyed by a truck bomb, 
killing 241 marines. An attack on the French Army barracks that 
same day killed 58 French soldiers. Continued attacks on the U.S. 
marines, increasing engagements between American and Syrian 
forces, and resurgent fighting in Beirut led Reagan to withdraw 
American military personnel in February 1984. 

STEFAN BROOKS 
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Levy, David 
Born: December 21, 1937 


Israeli political leader and foreign minister (1990-1998, 1999- 
2000). David Levy was born to Sephardic Jewish parents in Rabat, 
Morocco, on December 21, 1937. He completed high school and 
immigrated to Israel in 1958 and worked as a ditch digger anda con- 
struction worker before entering politics as a member of the Herut 


David Levy, Israeli politician and foreign minister (1990-1998 and 1999- 
2000). (Israeli Government Press Office) 
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Party. He was first elected to the Knesset (Israeli parliament) in 
1969, and when Likud (a coalition of the Herut and Liberal parties) 
won the national elections in 1977, he was chosen as minister of 
immigration. He became housing minister in 1979 and held that 
post until 1990. 

In politics and government, Levy championed the cause of his 
Sephardic supporters and showed disdain for the elitism of the 
predominantly Ashkenazi Labor Party. He also maintained relative 
independence within his own party, exemplified when he criticized 
Likud for the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in 1982. 

When Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir formed a new govern- 
mentin 1990, Levy became foreign minister. He became a moderate 
force in the right-wing government, welcoming the mediation of 
the United States in the Middle East and showing a relative willing- 
ness to talk with Arab governments. At the same time, he fought 
with other leaders in the party, namely Housing Minister Ariel Sharon 
and Defense Minister Moshe Arens. Levy threatened resignation 
when his faction began to lose influence in early 1992. The following 
June, Likud was voted out of office. 

On June 18, 1995, after months of disagreement with Likud 
leader Benjamin Netanyahu over internal electoral procedures that 
Levy claimed put his supporters at a disadvantage, the maverick 
party figure left Likud with his New Way faction (later known as 
Gesher, or Bridge) and declared his candidacy in the 1996 prime 
minister election. A deciding force in Israel’s intricate coalition 
politics, Levy joined his center-right faction to the Likud bloc prior 
to winning the May 29, 1996, general elections. His relations with 
Prime Minister Netanyahu, a longtime Likud rival, remained prickly 
despite or because of Levy’s top cabinet post as minister of foreign 
affairs. 

In January 1998 Levy resigned as minister of foreign affairs to 
protest the lack of progress in peace negotiations with the Palestin- 
ian Authority (PA) and a lack of funding in the annual budget for 
social programs he supported. Gesher, which had withdrawn its 
support of Netanyahu and the Likud bloc, joined with the Labor 
Party in early 1999 to form the One Israel Movement ahead of 
national elections in May 1999. Levy went on to serve as foreign 
minister in the new government of Prime Minister Ehud Barak, who 
defeated Netanyahu in the 1999 elections. 

By mid-2000 Levy’s alliance with Barak had begun to fray, with 
Levy refusing to accompany the prime minister to final-status 
peace negotiations at Camp David, Maryland, in July 2000. Upon 
Barak’s return from the talks, which ended without resolution, Levy 
accused the premier of making too many concessions to the PA, 
including offering to divide Jerusalem. In August Levy again resigned 
as foreign minister in protest and joined the right-wing opposition 
in pressing for new elections. 

Levy did not directly participate in the government of Sharon 
and the Likud bloc after their victory in March 2001 but was ap- 
pointed minister without portfolio in April 2002. He resigned that 
post in July 2002 to protest the severity of the government's auster- 
ity budget that dismantled some of the welfare provisions of the 
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Israeli state. Levy continued to serve in the Knesset and was amem- 
ber of the Foreign Affairs and Defense Committee. He failed to win 
reelection in 2006, however. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Liberty Incident 
Event Date: June 8, 1967 


On June 8, 1967, the electronic intelligence gathering ship USS Lib- 
erty was attacked by Israeli Air Force and naval units while it was 
on patrol 13 nautical miles off El Arish on Egypt’s Sinai Peninsula. 
The reasons for the attack and charges of a cover-up have been the 
topics of conspiracy theories, but numerous inquiries in both the 
United States and Israel have concluded that the attack resulted 
from mistaken identity. 

The U.S. Navy acquired the 7,725-ton civilian cargo ship Sim- 
mons Victory and converted it into an auxiliary technical research 
ship (AGTR). The conversion was completed in 1965, and the ship 
was renamed the Liberty (AGTR-5). Initially it operated off the 
west coast of Africa. With the Six-Day War in June 1967, the Liberty 
was directed to collect electronic intelligence on Israeli and Arab 
military activities from the eastern Mediterranean. Commander 
William L. McGonagle had command. 

The attack occurred on the fourth day of the war. On June 4, the 
day before the start of the war, the Israeli government had asked 
the United States if it had any ships in the area. Washington re- 
sponded that it did not because the Liberty was only then entering 
the Mediterranean. 

By June 8 the Israelis had routed Egyptian forces in the Sinai 
Desert and Jordanian forces on the West Bank and were preparing 
to move aggressively against Syria. The Israelis, aware that their 
coastlines were vulnerable to naval attack, had warned the United 
States to keep its ships at a safe distance. 

The Liberty was off the coast monitoring communications. Re- 
sponding to the Israeli warning, Washington had sent several warn- 
ings to the Liberty not to close within 100 miles of the coast, but 
these messages were rerouted because of an overloaded U.S. Navy 
communications system and did not reach the ship before the 
Israeli attack. 

A series of explosions in El Arish, which had been recently cap- 
tured by the Israelis, led the Israelis to conclude that the town was 
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The U.S. Navy intelligence-gathering ship Liberty (AGTR-5) riddled with 
holes after an attack by the Israeli Air Force and the Israeli Navy off the 
Sinai Peninsula, June 16, 1967. (Time & Life Pictures/Getty Images) 





being shelled by an Egyptian ship. It was later determined that the 
explosions had occurred accidentally in an abandoned ammunition 
dump. Israeli aircraft patrolling off the coast nonetheless mistak- 
enly identified the Liberty as an Egyptian vessel. There was no wind, 
and a large U.S. flag flying from the Liberty was drooping and not 
identifiable. Identification markings on the side and stern of the 
ship were apparently not visible to the Israeli pilots, who attacked 
the ship head-on. 

The Israeli attack began at 1:57 p.m. local time on June 8. Two 
or three Israeli air force planes, probably Dassault Mirage IIIs, 
strafed the ship with 30-mm cannon fire. The first Israeli pilot to 
reach the ship was Yiftav Spector, one of Israel’s leading aces. This 
attack was followed by a comparable number of Dessault Mysteres, 
which dropped napalm. More than 800 bullet holes were later 
counted in the ship’s hull. Some 20 minutes later, three Israeli tor- 
pedo boats arrived on the scene, and members of the Liberty‘s crew 
opened fire on them with two .50-caliber machine guns in the mis- 
taken belief that the ship was under Egyptian attack. 

McGonagle could not signal the Israeli vessels, as all the ship’s 
searchlights had been destroyed. The Israeli torpedo boats fired a 
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number of torpedoes at the Liberty, one of which struck the ship on 
its starboard side and opened a large hole. The torpedo boats then 
approached to closer range and opened up with machine-gun fire 
against the American sailors, some of whom were attempting to 
launch life rafts. The torpedo boats then left the area. 

The Israelis claimed that they did not know the Liberty was a 
U.S. ship until a life raft with U.S. Navy markings was found drifting 
in the water. Three hours after the attack, the Israeli government 
informed the U.S. embassy in Tel Aviv of events. Although the Lib- 
erty had been badly damaged, its crew managed to keep the ship 
afloat. The Liberty was able to make its way to Malta under its own 
power, escorted by ships of the U.S. Sixth Fleet. 

Thirty-four American personnel died in the attack, and another 
172 were wounded, many seriously. For his heroism and leader- 
ship, Commander McGonagle, who was wounded early in the attack, 
was subsequently awarded the Medal of Honor. His ship received 
the Presidential Unit Citation. Following stopgap repairs, the Lib- 
erty returned to the United States and was decommissioned in 1968. 
It was scrapped in 1970. 

The Israeli government later apologized and paid nearly $13 
million in compensation. Those dissatisfied with the official inquiries 
in the United States and Israel have speculated that the Israelis 
knew that they were attacking a U.S. ship and did so because they 
feared that intercepts by the Liberty would reveal that Israel was 
about to attack Syria. But such a theory fails to explain why Israel 
would risk the anger of its only superpower sympathizer. Knowl- 
edge of the imminent Israeli attack on Syria was also widespread 
and hardly a secret by June 8. 

PauL WILLIAM DOERR AND SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Libya 

Predominantly Muslim North African nation covering 679,358 
square miles. Libya borders Niger, Chad, and Sudan to the south; 
Tunisia and the Mediterranean Sea to the north; Algeria to the west; 
and Egypt to the east. The Ottoman Empire ruled Libya for much of 
the 19th century, but in 1907 Italy began to assert itselfin the region. 
After a brief war with the Turks during 1911-1912, Italy gained 
control of Libya. A 20-year Libyan insurgency resulted, and Italy 
did not pacify the colony until 1931. 
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Libya was the site of significant fighting in the North African 
campaigns of World War II untilit was ultimately secured by British 
forces in 1943. At the end of the war, Libya’s status was immersed 
in the larger question of the fate of European colonial possessions in 
the Middle East and Africa. Ultimately, in 1949 the United Nations 
(UN) passed a resolution in favor of an independent Libya. Nego- 
tiations among the varied regions in Libya proved delicate. Those 
in and around Tripoli supported a large degree of national unity, 
while the more established government of Cyrenaica preferred a 
federal system and insisted on choosing the monarch. The process 
resulted in a constitutional monarchy, an elected bicameral parlia- 
ment, and a federal system of government. Emir Idris of Cyrenaica 
was named hereditary king of Libya, and final independence was 
declared on December 24, 1951. 

The new Kingdom of Libya had strong links to the West. Both 
Britain and the United States maintained military bases on its soil 
and helped support the state financially. Libya also had a strong 
Arab identity and joined the Arab League in 1953. 

Arab nationalist movements grew in response to the 1948 cre- 
ation of Israel, and Libya had experienced de-Arabization and a 
conflict of identity during the oppressive years of Italian coloniza- 
tion. The emergence of Gamal Abdel Nasser’s Pan-Arab nationalist 
regime in Egypt by 1954 encouraged the growth of similar political 
thought in Libya, and the 1956 Suez Crisis only increased this trend. 
The discovery of oil in the late 1950s transformed the country, 
endowing it with wealth and increased geopolitical significance. Oil 
exports reached $1 billion by 1968. 

The June 1967 Six-Day War proved a turning point for Libyan 
politics. On June 5, 1967, the day hostilities began, anti-Jewish and 
anti-Western riots broke out in Tripoli. When Nasser claimed that 
the Arab defeat was because of American and British assistance 
to Israel, Libyan oil workers refused to load Western tankers. The 
Libyan prime minister was forced to resign, and the king appointed 
a new cabinet. 

In the months after the war, the government was under con- 
tinued pressure from Arab nationalists. It pledged financial aid to 
Egypt and Jordan and demanded the closing of all foreign bases 
on Libyan soil (although the demand was not pressed). On July 31, 
1969, a group of junior army officers seized power while the king 
was out of the country. The Revolution Command Council, headed 
by Colonel Muammar Qaddafi, took control with little opposition. 

Qaddafi, an adherent of Nasser’s version of Arab nationalism, 
stressed Arab unity, opposition to Western imperialism, and so- 
cialist economic policies. Qaddafi maintained that this agenda 
could be reconciled with a strong emphasis on an Islamic way of 
life, and an Islamic political and economic system. He rejected the 
Western presence in the Middle East but also communism or 
socialism. After Nasser’s death, Qaddafi actively sought leadership 
in the Muslim world in the 1970s, promoting his so-called Third 
International Theory, a middle way between the communism of the 
Soviet Union and the capitalism of the West. Although he succeeded 
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in convincing more than 30 African countries to reject relations 
with Israel, he never gained the confidence of certain other Muslim 
nations, perhaps because of his repression of the Muslim Brother- 
hood and other Muslim figures in Libya or more likely because of 
his advancement of radical causes and interference in regional 
politics. 

Always an enemy of Zionism, Qaddafi supported Yasser Arafat’s 
Fatah faction of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) and 
sponsored terrorist attacks against Israel and related Western 
targets. As the 1970s progressed, Qaddafi voiced his support for 
anticolonialist movements around the world, including the Irish 
Republican Army (IRA), and Libya played host to a number of 
insurgent groups. Qaddafi also sought to build up the Libyan mili- 
tary and pursued significant arms purchases from France and the 
Soviet Union after 1970. 

Internally, Qaddafi sought to remake Libyan society, insisting 
that a mixture of socialism and Islam would ensure social justice. 
He created a welfare state based on oil revenues and reformed the 
legal system to include elements of Koranic law (Sharia). His Green 
Book (1976) laid out his political and economic philosophy. In it he 
rejected representative government in favor of direct democracy. 
Finally, he transformed Libya’s oil industry by insisting on a larger 
share of profits from international oil companies, setting a pattern 
that would be imitated by other oil-rich states. 

Despite Qaddafi’s radical politics, Libya and the United States 
avoided direct confrontation for much of the 1970s because of their 
economic relationship. This changed, however, when Libya vehe- 
mently opposed the 1978 Camp David Accords. Qaddafi viewed any 
Arab rapprochement with Israel as a betrayal. In 1977 President 
Jimmy Carter’s administration listed Libya, Cuba, and North Korea 
as states that supported terrorism. U.S.-Libyan relations continued 
to sour. On December 2, 1979, rioters targeted the U.S. embassy 
in Tripoli in imitation of the attack on the American embassy in 
Tehran earlier that year. As a result, in May 1980 the United States 
withdrew its diplomatic personnel from Libya. 

With the election of President Ronald Reagan in 1980, relations 
chilled further. On May 6, 1981, the Reagan administration expelled 
Libyan diplomats from the United States. The administration also 
pursued a freedom of navigation policy and challenged Libya’s 1973 
claims of sovereignty over the Gulf of Sidra in the Mediterranean. 
On July 19, 1981, the Nimitz carrier battle group was patrolling near 
the gulf when two of the carrier’s Grumman F-14 Tomcat fighters 
were approached and attacked by two Libyan Soviet-made Sukhoi 
Su-22 fighter jets. The American planes evaded the attack and shot 
down both Libyan aircraft. 

Tensions increased further, and in March 1982 the United States 
banned the import of Libyan oil. The sanctions had limited effect, 
however, as European nations did not adopt U.S. policies. Qaddafi 
continued to support revolutionary and terrorist activity. On April 
5, 1986, an explosion in a Berlin nightclub killed 3 and injured 200, 
including 63 U.S. servicemen. The United States claimed Libyan 
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involvement and retaliated with great ferocity. On April 15, 1986, 
US. Air Force and Navy planes bombed five targets in Libya. One 
of the targets was Qaddafi’s home. He escaped injury but lost an 
adopted daughter in the raid. 

The Reagan administration maintained that the raid resulted in 
significant disruptions to Libyan-supported terrorism, and such 
activity did decline for a number of years. However, on December 
21, 1988, Pan Am Flight 103 was destroyed over Lockerbie, Scot- 
land, by a terrorist’s bomb. More than 270 died, and subsequent 
investigations pointed to 2 Libyan men as primary suspects. When 
the Qaddafi regime refused to extradite the men for arrest and trial, 
the UN imposed sanctions on Libya in 1992. American confronta- 
tions with Libya continued, and a second incident over the Gulf 
of Sidra resulted in the destruction of two Libyan MiG-23 fighter 
planes in January 1989. At the end of the Cold War, the Qaddafi 
regime remained steadfast in its support of revolutionary move- 
ments and terrorist actions against Israel and the West. 

In recent years Qaddafi has taken a more conciliatory tone 
with the West, including turning over the men responsible for the 
Pan Am bombing and paying restitution to victims’ families. After 
the September 2001 terrorist attacks on the United States, Qaddafi 
issued a stinging denunciation of the acts and condemned Al Qaeda 
and other terrorist groups. In February 2004 Libya declared that it 
would renounce its weapons of mass destruction (WMD) program 
and comply with the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. This began 
a thaw in relations with the United States, which resumed diplo- 
matic relations that June and lifted all remaining economic sanc- 
tions in September 2004. 

Rosert S. KIELY 
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Likud Party 


Israeli conservative political party, formed as a coalition of the 
La’am, Herut, and Gahal parties prior to the 1973 elections. The 
term likudis the Hebrew word for “consolidation.” The Likud Party 
has been either the ruling party or the leading opposition party since 
its creation and has become the major conservative political party 
in Israel. The party came into being in opposition to the Labor Party. 

Inits domestic program, Likud claims to support a free-market 
economy. In power it has supported reductions in corporate and 
personal income taxes and in the value added tax (VAT). It has 
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done away with certain government monopolies and has supported 
free trade agreements with the European Union (EU) and the United 
States. Likud has also emphasized Zionism and Israeli nationalism. 

Likud has taken a hard line toward Palestinian-related issues. 
Until the election of Ariel Sharon as prime minister in 2001, Likud 
opposed any Palestinian state (Sharon announced in 2003 that he 
could accept a Palestinian state that was disarmed and not a threat 
to Israeli security) and strongly supported Israeli settlements in the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip. A majority of Likud deputies in 
the Knesset (Israeli parliament) opposed the withdrawal from the 
Gaza Strip carried out by Likud prime minister Sharon in 2005. The 
party’s agenda specified that “Jerusalem is the eternal, united cap- 
ital of the State of Israel.” It rejected proposals to divide the city as 
well as proposals to end Jerusalem’s status as the capital of Israel. 

The first Likud Party leader was Menachem Begin, leader of its 
Herut faction, who brought together the coalition of conservative 
and right-wing factions into the Likud bloc. Begin became the first 
Likud prime minister in 1977 when the coalition defeated the ruling 
Labor Party. Despite his hard-line reputation, he negotiated a peace 
agreement with Egypt in 1979. Yitzhak Shamir became party leader 
and prime minister when Begin retired in 1983. Following the 1984 
national elections, Shamir and the Labor Party leader Shimon Peres 
governed together in a national unity government. The leaders 
alternated serving as prime minister. Likud operated as a coalition 
of the smaller parties until 1988, when the factions were formally dis- 
solved, and Likud then began to operate as a single party. 

The national unity government was reelected in 1988, and Shamir 
and Peres governed in coalition until 1990, when the Labor Party 
left the coalition. Likud was defeated in 1992, and Shamir stepped 
down as Likud Party leader in 1993. Benjamin Netanyahu replaced 
Shamir as party leader. In 1996 Netanyahu became prime minister 
after the Labor Party was voted out of power. 

A number of right-wing politicians, including Begin’s son and 
former prime minister Shamir, left Likud because they felt that it 
had become too moderate by agreeing to the Wye River Agreement. 
These politicians created the new Herut Party. Labor Party leader 
Ehud Barak defeated Netanyahu in the election in 1999, and Netan- 
yahu stepped down as Likud Party leader. Sharon then became 
Likud leader. In 2001 he defeated Barak to become prime minister. 
Likud won twice as many seats in the Israeli Knesset in the 2003 
elections, securing 40 out of 120 seats compared with the 19 it had 
won in the previous election. In November 2005 Sharon announced 
that he would leave Likud and form his own new centrist party, 
Kadima, and called for new elections in 2006. In the 2006 elections, 
the split in Likud proved disastrous. It was able to win only 12 seats 
in the Knesset, falling to third place. Likud leader Netanyahu vowed 
that “better days” for the party were ahead. 

JOHN Davip RauscH 
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Lipsky, Louis 
Born: November 30, 1876 
Died: 1963 


Journalist and Zionist leader in the United States. Louis Lipsky was 
born in Rochester, New York, in 1876. His parents had immigrated 
to the United States from Poland. At age 15, Lipsky went to work in 
a cigar factory. He then spent two years in a law office, and at age 21 
he became a journalist and edited a Jewish weekly paper. Moving 
to New York City in 1899, he briefly attended Columbia University. 
Until 1914 he helped edit the American Hebrew. Healso contributed 
reviews to and wrote articles for several New York newspapers. 

An ardent Zionist, Lipsky was perhaps its foremost exponent 
and theoretician in the United States. In 1901 he became the editor 
of the Maccabean, the monthly publication of the Federation of 
American Zionists (FAZ). He then edited its successor publication, 
the weekly New Palestine. He continued to write articles on Zionism 
that were widely read and praised worldwide. In 1903 he became a 
member of the Executive Committee of the FAZ and in 1911 was 
selected its chairman. He devoted himself entirely to Zionist activ- 
ities until 1930, when he became president of the Eastern Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

In 1918 Lipsky became general secretary of the Zionist Organi- 
zation of America (ZOA), and he served as its president during 
1925-1930. Throughout his life he traveled frequently throughout 
the United States to promote Zionism and raise money for Jewish 
activities in Palestine. He was one of the founders of the American 
Jewish Conference and used this forum to create support for the 
partition of Palestine and for the United Nations (UN) partition 
plan. In 1954 he was chairman of the American Zionist Council, and 
in 1957 he helped found the American Jewish League for Israel. He 
wrote a number of books, one of which was A Gallery of Zionist Pro- 
files (1956). Lipsky died in New York City in 1963. 
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LITANI, Operation 
Start Date: March 14, 1978 
End Date: March 21, 1978 


Official name given to the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) invasion of 
southern Lebanon up to the Litani River that lasted during March 
14-21, 1978. On March 11, 1978, 9 Palestinian terrorists landed on 
an Israeli beach, murdered an American tourist, captured 2 buses, 
and headed for Tel Aviv where, in a firefight with Israeli security 
forces, they were killed along with 28 Israeli passengers. Seventy- 
eight other Israelis were wounded in the assault. This was the cul- 
mination of a long series of Palestinian attacks originating from 
southern Lebanon. 

At the time of the March 11 attack, Israel’s new Likud Party 
government had just recently ended three decades of Labor Party 
dominance. The new government was headed by Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin, who was anxious to appear tough on the issue 
of terrorist attacks. Begin thus decided on a swift response to the 
Palestinian attack. 

On the night of March 14, some 7,000 Israeli troops, accompa- 
nied by armor, artillery, and close air support, entered southern 
Lebanon with the stated goal of pushing the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) away from the Israeli border. The Israelis also 
hoped to bolster a splinter group within Lebanon, the South Lebanon 
Army (SLA), an Israeli ally. The resulting operation lasted for seven 
days and was the largest military operation the IDF had undertaken 
since the 1973 Yom Kippur War. Eventually, some 25,000 IDF troops 
were involved in the operation, which indeed saw the IDF reach the 
Litani River. The operation was a success for the Israelis, as PLO 
fighters retreated north of the river line. Lebanese deaths and casu- 
alties were extraordinarily high, however. Estimates of Lebanese 
dead range from as low as 300 to as high as 2,000. Worse, the Israeli 
incursion created perhaps as many as 250,000 refugees. The IDF 
suffered 20 dead. 

In response to the invasion, on March 19 the United Nations 
(UN) Security Council adopted Resolution 425 (by a vote of 12 to 0) 
calling for the withdrawal of Israeli forces from Lebanon. On March 
20 the Security Council adopted Resolution 426, entrusting the UN 
Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL) to enforce this mandate and 
monitor the activities of the PLO guerrillas. On March 21 the IDF 
ceased offensive operations. UNIFIL arrived in Lebanon on March 
23, 1978. Not until June 1978 did Israel agree to pull its forces out 
of Lebanon, exempting its security zone. At the same time, it turned 
over positions inside Lebanon to the SLA. In the years that followed, 
the SLA and the PLO periodically harassed UNIFIL forces. 

Ultimately, UNIFIL failed to bring the Lebanese government's 
authority to the southern part of the nation where, despite UNIFIL 
efforts, the PLO reestablished itself. Southern Lebanon as a result 
remained a highly volatile and unstable area, a characteristic that 
has endured to the present day. Incidents in which the PLO and the 
Israelis exchanged fire were numerous. For the Israelis, the success 
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Boys ona tractor passing buildings damaged during Israel’s Operation Lrrant in Bent Gebail village in southern Lebanon, April 1978. (Moshe 
Milner/Israeli Government Press Office) 





of Operation Liranl, particularly the fact that Israeli troops man- 
aged to operate without clashing with the Syrians, made the oper- 
ation a dress rehearsal for the 1982 invasion of Lebanon, known 
as Operation PEACE FOR GALILEE. That operation, however, was 
considered only marginally successful. In 2000 the UN Security 
Council concluded that as of June 16, 2000, Israel had met the con- 
ditions of Resolution 425 by withdrawing all its forces from Lebanon. 
Southern Lebanon would once again become an issue in July and 
August 2006 when a short but bloody war occurred between Israeli 
forces and Hezbollah guerrillas located in southern Lebanon and 
Israel. 
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Literary Club 
Organization founded in Palestine in 1918 by Hasan Sidqial-Dajani 
initially as a French-financed cultural association. The Literary 
Club (al-Muntada al-Adabi) dedicated itself to maintaining the dis- 
tinctiveness of Arab Palestinians and agitating against British rule 
in Palestine. The club was based upon a similar organization created 
in Ottoman Turkey. It was associated with a leading Jerusalemite 
family, the Nashashibis. A similar organization, the Nadi al-Arabi, 
was associated with the competing family, the Husseinis, and headed 
by Haj Amin al-Husseini. The Literary Club, which actually had 
nothing to do with literature, brought Muslim and Christian Pales- 
tinians together and opposed British policies and Zionist activities. 

Initially, the Literary Club served primarily as a social club 
and seemed unsure of its specific expectations. While its members 
resented British authorities, they despised the idea of Zionism and 
rejected calls for the establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine. By 
the 1930s, members of the club proclaimed the distinctiveness and 
national differences of Palestinian Arabs, arguing that Palestine 
should not be incorporated into a larger Arab nation. 

Some underground organizations were created within the ranks 
of the Literary Club and took more direct actions to overthrow 
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British rule. In 1920 one such group, the Black Hand, attacked a 
British military outpost as a signal that a general Arab uprising 
should commence. The anticipated revolt did not occur, however, 
and the Black Hand disappeared as quickly as it had arisen. The first 
major Arab uprising in the region, the Arab Revolt of 1936-1939, 
was overtly supported by members of both of these Arab cultural 
clubs, ensuring that the British government would seek to destroy 
the organization after the revolt had been suppressed. 

Paut J. SPRINGER 
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Literature of the Arab-Israeli Wars 

Since the founding of Israel in 1948, the Arab-Israeli wars have left 
an indelible imprint not only on the history of global conflict but 
also on the fictional literature of the Western and Middle Eastern 
worlds. Israeli, Arabic, and Western writers have all given extensive 
treatment to the ongoing conflicts, targeting either a literary or a 
popular readership. 

May 14, 1948, marked the beginning of what many Palestinians 
and other Arabs refer to as the Nakba (Catastrophe). At this time, 
the British Mandate for Palestine ended, and the State of Israel was 
proclaimed. Forces from states of the Arab League—Syria, Lebanon, 
Iraq, Egypt, and Jordan—joined Palestinian fighters to attack the 
new Jewish state. The Israeli victory in that war and the truce of Jan- 
uary 24, 1949, led to the expulsion of at least 700,000 Palestinians 
from their homeland. Nakba marked a turning point in modern 
Arabic literature, inspiring a reorientation in literary form and con- 
tent. It also vitalized a literature that chronicles the ongoing Arab- 
Israeli conflicts and the concomitant diasporas. 

On the Palestinian side, the most prominent writer in the genre 
is Ghassan Kanafani. Born in Acre, Palestine, he became a refugee, 
moving among Lebanon, Syria, and Kuwait. The editor-in-chief of 
Al-Hadaf, the organ of the Popular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine (PFLP), his life ended prematurely in an assassination by an 
Israeli car bomb on July 8, 1972. 

Kanafani’s first novella, Men in the Sun (1963), is the story of 
three Palestinians of varying social backgrounds who, in the wake 
of the 1956 Suez Crisis and Sinai War, try to escape to Kuwait in the 
tank of a water truck owned by Abu al-Khayzaran, a Palestinian 
who was rendered impotent during the 1948 war. For an exorbitant 
fee, Abu agrees to ferry the three men to safety, provided that they 
hide in the empty water tankat all security checkpoints. The journey 
takes place during the heat of daytime, and at the final stop the 
driver wastes time joking with guards about his sexuality. Conse- 
quently, the three men die from heat and suffocation. Thereafter, 
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Imil Habibi, Israeli-Arab writer and politician, pictured here in 1994. 
(David Rubinger/Corbis) 





Abu hurls the bodies on a trash heap, indignantly asking, “Why 
didn’t you bang on the wall of the tank?” The story is a microcosm 
of the Palestinian Diaspora after 1948 and their disappointed hopes 
in garnering ongoing support from fellow Arabs. 

The six additional stories in the Men in the Sun collection simi- 
larly reflect the post-1948 plight of the Palestinian people, as do 
Kanafani’s subsequent novels, All That’s Left to You, published in 
1966; Umm Sad (Sad’s Mother), published in 1969; and Aid ila 
Hayfa (Returnee to Haifa), published in 1970. All That’s Left to You 
brings up the problem of collaboration with the enemy. Hamid’s 
sister Maryam has been impregnated by an Israeli collaborator, 
whom she marries. Hamid decides to cross the desert from Israel 
to Jordan to save his sister’s honor. The scene flashes between the 
agonized sister and her brother as both confront the past. Finally, 
Hamid meets an Israeli guard, killing him, at the same moment that 
Maryam murders her husband. 

The next writer to rise to prominence was Imil Habibi, an Arab 
Israeli writer and politician who, as a communist leader, chose to 
remain in Israel and even served in the Knesset (Israeli parliament) 
from 1953 to 1972. After having written Six Stories of the Six Day 
War (1968), which probes the impacts of the 1967 conflict on Pales- 
tinians and sets into question official accounts of the war, he resigned 
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from the Knesset to write his first novel, The Secret Life of Saeed, 
the Pessimoptimist (1974). This novel focuses on an antihero who, 
through his candor and foolishness, becomes first an informer to 
the Israeli state and later a supporter of the Palestinian resistance 
ina series of episodes reminiscent of both Voltaire’s Candide (1759) 
and the Czech writer Jaroslav Hasek’s Good Soldier Schweik (1932). 
The work met with acclaim both in Israel and abroad. The promi- 
nent Arab Israeli writer Anton Shammas translated it into Hebrew, 
and a stage version remained on the boards for a decade. 

Other works, suchas those of Jabra Ibrahim Jabra, take on night- 
marish resonances. A portion of Hunters in a Narrow Street (1960) 
is set during the 1948-1949 Israeli War of Independence. Jameel 
Farran, digging in the rubble of a bombing, discovers the hand— 
complete with the engagement ring—of his fiancée. This serves as 
a symbol of what has happened to him personally and the fate that 
has overtaken Jerusalem. 

Jabra’s next novel, The Ship (1970), explores post-1948 feelings 
of alienation and yearning for the homeland coupled with the post- 
diaspora struggle for survival. Jabra’s 1978 novel, In Search of Walid 
Masoud, focuses on the mysterious disappearance of Walid Masoud, 
a celebrated Palestinian intellectual and political activist living in 
Baghdad since the 1948-1949 war, and the attempts of his friends 
to probe his identity through monologues. Their attempts to recon- 
struct his essence point mainly to their own spiritual sterility. They 
have lost all sense of identity. 

Among the female voices whose prominence is rapidly rising in 
Arab literature, Liana Badr has published novels, short stories, and 
children’s books focusing on themes of women, war, and exile. Her 
best-known work, Balcony over the Fakahani (1983), is a collection 
of three novellas interweaving the stories of two women and one 
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man during the successive uprootings of Palestinians from Pales- 
tine in 1948, Jordan in 1970, and Beirut between 1976 and 1982. Par- 
ticularly stirring is her account of the 1976 Tel-al-Zaatar massacre 
by Lebanese right-wing Phalangists. In a flatly matter-of-fact tone 
that reflects her traumatized state, the first-person narrator, a young 
girl, recounts the day-to-day life of flight and camp existence, as 
when women wait 8 or 10 hours to fill jerry cans with water. 

Another female novelist, Sahar Khalifeh, combines a feminist 
and a political mission in novels such as Bab al Saha (The Door of 
the Courtyard), published in 1990 and set during the First Intifada 
(1987-1990), and Al Mirath (The Inheritance), published in 1997 
and focusing on worsening living conditions in the era following 
the 1993 Oslo Accords. 

As in prose fiction, much Palestinian poetry focuses on the 
Nakba. Voices such as those of Fadwa Tuqan, Tawfiq Zayyad, and 
Samih al-Qasim joined in an effort to unite the experience of dias- 
poric Palestinians with those who remained behind. Most promi- 
nent among this group is Mahmud Darwish who, after his village 
was razed during the 1948-1949 war, lived first as a refugee in Israel 
and, after 1970, in places so diverse as Lebanon, Moscow, Egypt, 
and Paris. In 1988 his militant poem “Passers By in Passing Words” 
met with acclaim in the Arab public but caused controversy among 
Israelis. His later poetry moved away from polemics and sought 
instead to construct a homeland in language. 

With the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada (2000-2004), however, which 
Darwish spent under siege in Ramallah, his poetry again took up 
themes of resistance in his widely acclaimed “Mohammad,” “The 
Sacrifice,” and “A State of Siege” (2001-2002). While the Israeli 
education minister suggested in March 2000 that some of Darwish’s 
poems should be placed on the curriculum of Israeli schools, Prime 
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Title Author Date Published 
Good Soldier Schweik Jaroslav Hasek 1932 
Days of Ziklag Yizhar Smilansky 1948 
With His Own Hands: Alik’s Story Moshe Shamir 1951 
Exodus Leon Uris 1958 
Hunters in a Narrow Street Jabra Ibrahim Jabra 1960 
The Open Door Latifa Sayat 1960 
The Death of the Old Man A.B. Yehoshua 1962 
Men in the Sun Ghassan Kanafani 1963 
Where the Jackals Howl Amos Oz 1965 
Levanter Eric Ambler 1972 
The Secret Life of Saeed, the Pessimoptimist Emile Habiby 1974 
Black Sunday Thomas Harris 1975 
Refuge Sami Michael 1977 
Gaza Intercept E. Howard Hunt 1981 
Balcony over the Fakahani Liana Badr 1983 
The Smile of the Lamb David Grossman 1983 
Operation Shylock Philip Roth 1986 
Des Enfants et des Chats (Of Kids and Cats) Fawzia Assaad 1987 
Bab al Saha (The Door of the Courtyard) Sahar Khalifeh 1990 
Hajar al Dahik (Stone of Laughter) Huda Barakat 1990 
Aunt Safiyya and the Monastery Bahaa Taher 1996 
If There Is a Heaven Ron Leshem 2005 
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Author Yizhar Smilansky receives the Levy Eshkol Literature Award from Prime Minister Ariel Sharon at a ceremony held at the Israel Museum in Tel 
Aviv on December 16, 2001. (Moshe Milner/Israeli Government Press Office) 





Minister Ehud Barak refused, claiming that Israel was not ready for 
such a move. 

Non-Palestinian writers have also contributed a great amount 
of literature on the conflict. Egyptian writer Latifa Zayat began the 
tradition of women’s war novels with The Open Door (1960). In 
this novel focusing on the 1956 Sinai Crisis, women discover their 
empowerment not only on the battlefield but also within their soci- 
ety and themselves. Other prominent novels from this tradition 
include Egyptian writer Bahaa Taher’s Aunt Safiyya and the Mon- 
astery (1996), about Muslims during the 1967 Six-Day War who 
seek sanctuary in a Coptic monastery, and the Lebanese writer 
Huda Barakat’s Hajar al-Dahik (Stone of Laughter), published in 
1990, that probes the psychological effects of the Lebanon War on 
men and women alike. In Des Enfants et des Chats (Of Kids and 
Cats), published in 1987, Egyptian writer Fawzia Assaad represents 
the ongoing Arab-Israeli conflicts as the story of a war between 
twins whose souls have been transformed into those of cats. 

The monumental work dealing with the Palestinian saga from 
1948 onward has come from a Lebanese writer, Elias Khoury, who 
has written 11 novels and worked at the Palestine Research Centre 
in Beirut in the 1960s. He spent years gathering the refugees’ tales 
that feed into his best-known book, Gate of the Sun (1998), an epic 
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story of Palestinian life since the Nakba. The novel unfolds in a 
makeshift hospital in a refugee camp on the outskirts of Beirut 
where Yunis, an aging Palestinian freedom fighter, lies in a coma, 
and Dr. Khaleel tells him stories to keep him alive. Viewing the 
Palestinian plight as a mirror of Jewish experience, Dr. Khaleel asks 
Yunis, “In the faces of those people being driven to slaughter, didn’t 
you see something resembling your own?” Other works by Khoury 
include The Little Mountain (1977), set during the Lebanese Civil 
War, and The Journey of Little Gandhi (1994), about a rural immi- 
grant to Beirut who lives through the events of the civil war. 

While the Nakba is a predominant theme in much Arabic writ- 
ing of the post-1948 period, the picture in Israeli literature is more 
complex, with less exclusive focus on Arab-Israeli conflicts. Israeli 
writing combines themes such as coming to terms with the Holo- 
caust and forging a nation from diverse immigrant groups with 
disparate origins. The question of Israeliness, or Jewish identity, 
is nevertheless profoundly marked by ongoing conflicts between 
viewing Israel as a Jewish state and viewing it as a multiethnic 
nation comprised of Jews and Palestinians alike. A general move- 
ment is visible as the focus of Israeli writing shifts from the initial 
euphoria of nation-building and conquest to a more critical stance 
that often raises controversy about political-military developments. 
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The first literary group of native-born writers has been dubbed 
the Palmach Generation, deriving its name from a military corps, 
or Dor Ba’aretz (Native Generation). Members of this group tended 
to idealize the sabra, or native-born Israeli, in the form of the youth- 
ful commander who sacrifices personal interests for the national 
ideal. Their approach is localized and fails to place the war ina larger 
historical context or to deal with the psychology of the fighters. Ilus- 
trative of this tendency are the trilogy of Shlomo Nitzan, Between 
Him and Them, Togetherness, and Not Evena Tent Peg (1953-1960), 
and Abba Kovner’s two-volume novel Face to Face (1953-1955). 
Similarly, Moshe Shamir represents a Zionist ideal in his biograph- 
ical novel With His Own Hands: Alik’s Story (1951), about his 
brother killed in the 1948-1949 war, and in the historical novel King 
of Flesh and Blood (1954), where the deeds of Judean king Alexander 
Yanai and his heroic fighters reflect the ideals of the War of Inde- 
pendence. In a later novel, That You Are Naked (1959), Shamir 
questions the possibility of peaceful relations between Arabs and 
Jews, concluding that constant conflict is essential to the growth 
and prosperity of the Jewish state. 

In contrast, the fiction of S. Yizhar (Yizhar Smilansky) reveals a 
change in attitude as the conflicts progress. His early novel Days of 
Ziklag (1948) follows seven days in the life ofa platoon in September 
1948 during the attack of Egyptian forces. Profoundly attached to 
the land, they are soldiers of conquest. 

Yizhar’s subsequent works are more critical of Israeli treatment 
of Palestinians and tend to undermine Zionist values, even though 
the conquered Arabs are represented as subhuman creatures who 
lack human dignity. For instance, his short stories “Hirbet Hizah” 
and “The Prisoner” (1949) depict the suffering caused by conquest, 
describing the devastation of Arab villages. Israeli soldiers are in- 
wardly tortured by the sight of human misery but, in the face of the 
dehumanized victims, grow violent. In “Hirbet Hizah” the state of 
refugee villagers recalls to the soldiers the memory of Jews driven 
to slaughter, while in “The Prisoner” Israeli soldiers capture an 
Arab shepherd, steal his livestock, and beat him. Although the pro- 
tagonist has qualms about the proceedings, he refuses a chance to 
release the prisoner. In short, both conquerors and vanquished are 
prisoners: the former psychologically and the latter physically. 

A new generation of writers expressed disillusionment with 
Zionism, voiced outrage at the 1956 expulsion of refugees in the Gaza 
Strip, and condemned the Kafr Qasim Massacre on October 29, 
1956. Foremost among the new literary voices was A. B. Yehoshua, 
a leading representative of what Israelis often call the generation of 
the state, or those writers who came of age after 1948. His contro- 
versial “Facing the Forests” (1963) is about a student employed in 
asummer job as a forest fire warden. At his workplace, he encoun- 
ters his assistant, a mute old Arab whose tongue was cut out during 
the 1948 war. The student discovers that a village used to exist on 
the site and that the Arab’s family was murdered. When, in the final 
development, the Arab sets the forest afire, the student does not try 
to stop him but watches with satisfaction: “the ruined village 
appears before his eyes; born anew.” 
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Further reflecting post-Sinai disenchantment with militaristic 
conquest, Yehoshua’s “last commander” in The Death of the Old 
Man (1962) depicts soldiers who want to sleep instead of fight. His 
first novel, The Lover (1977), reinforces this theme in the context 
of the 1973 Yom Kippur War, wherein a husband searches for his 
wife’s lover, who disappears during the war. Told from multiple 
perspectives, the novel also features a 14-year-old Arab boy who 
loves his Jewish employer’s daughter but eventually prefers to return 
to his village. 

Another generation of the state writers addressed the ongoing 
Arab-Israeli conflicts obliquely and metaphorically in their fiction, 
as did Amos Oz, who since 1967 has written many articles and essays 
about the conflict and since 1977 has been a leading voice in the 
Peace-Now Movement aimed at a resolution of Israeli-Palestinian 
differences. 

Oz’s first volume of short stories, Where the Jackals Howl (1965), 
depicts characters in a kibbutz who hold neurotically distorted 
views of the Arab life surrounding them. Similarly, his first novel, 
Elsewhere Perhaps (1966), reflects on the ambiguous attitude of his 
fellow citizens toward the Arab population. My Michael (1968), set 
on the eve of the 1956 Sinai Campaign, metaphorically represents 
the Arab-Israeli conflict through the tortured marital relationship 
between a Jewish husband and his wife. In his Touch the Water, 
Touch the Wind (1973), set in 1967, he depicts two kibbutz mem- 
bers who, alongside an American hippie, decide to cross the bound- 
ary to the Palestinian territory and make peace with their neighbors. 
In A Perfect Peace (1982), published in the year of the Israeli inva- 
sion of Lebanon, Oz recounts a story from the Six-Day War that 
focuses on the shift of values from the founding fathers to con- 
temporary Israelis, implying that yesterday’s models have outlived 
themselves. 

Other writers of the post-Sinai era also voice protest. Amos Kenan 
claims in Shoah II (1975) that occupation is synonymous with self- 
destruction. Amnon Dankner’s collection of short stories published 
as Berman Why Did You Do This to Me? (1983) is, for the most part, 
a response to the war in Lebanon. In brutally explicit language, he 
portrays the conflict as a premeditated humiliation of other human 
beings. In one of the stories, “The Day the King Was Born,” he 
depicts an Israeli military governor and his deputy extracting land 
from Arabs for private profit. Anold Arab becomes suitably humble 
when the governor threatens to shoot his son. Sami Michael’s 
Refuge (1977) concerns acommunist Jewish couple who give refuge 
in their home to a Palestinian Marxist activist during the Yom Kip- 
pur War. Yet another novelist of the contemporary period, Shimon 
Ballas, is worthy of note as an Iraqi Jewish immigrant. Like the Arab 
Christian writer Anton Shammas (Arabesques, 1986), Ballas’s native 
language was Arabic, and his first Hebrew novel appeared in 1964. 
Most of his fiction deals with the experiences of outsiders and ad- 
dresses military conflict only obliquely. Nevertheless, Clarification 
(1972) deals with an Iraqi immigrant left out of the 1973 war. 

The next major writer to emerge in Israeli literature was David 
Grossman with The Smile of the Lamb (1983), which, while not 
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directly concerned with military conflicts, is an intimate depiction 
of life on the West Bank. Through a series of interior monologues, 
he represents the refugee condition of displacement and waiting. 
Like Oz, Grossman is also a prolific journalist and essayist, and 
his collection Death as a Way of Life: Israel Ten Years after Oslo 
appeared in 2003. More recently, Ron Leshem won Israel’s presti- 
gious Sapir Prize in Literature for If There Is a Heaven (2005), the 
story of a commander and his troop in the Lebanon war. 

Among female Israeli writers, the experience of war often ex- 
presses itself in psychological terms and primarily through the 
medium of the short story. Jehudit Hendel’s first collection, They 
Are Different (1951), deals with the insecurities of new immigrants 
against the backdrop of the Israeli War of Independence. Ronit 
Matalon’s story “Photograph” (1992) is the first-person narrative 
of a woman who, with the help ofa Palestinian friend, sneaks to the 
Gaza Strip to investigate the disappearance of other Palestinian 
friends. In a bizarre context, Orly Castel-Bloom’s short story “The 
Woman Who Went Looking for a Walkie-Talkie” (1993) concerns 
an elderly woman who, to feel part of the current (unnamed) war, 
buys a walkie-talkie and begins talking incessantly at random fre- 
quencies. Through the power of her verbiage, she ends up com- 
manding a number of absurd operations until the police confiscate 
her radio. 

As in other fiction, early plays tended to glorify the sabra, as in 
Yigal Mossinzon’s In the Wastes of the Negev (1949), which tells the 
story of a father who sends his son to certain death in a dangerous 
operation across enemy lines. Again, however, an increasingly crit- 
ical tone emerges in later work. Ina satirical cabaret titled Queen of 
the Bath (1970), for instance, Hanoch Levin attacked Israel’s mili- 
taristic society and corruption in the army. The play was promptly 
censored. Similarly, Yitzhak Laor’s 1989 play Ephraim Returns to 
the Army attacked militarism and, by drawing parallels between the 
interrogation and torture practices of Shin Bet (the Israeli security 
forces) and those of Nazi Germany, provoked controversy. 

As with prose writers, Israeli poets also probed the complexity 
of postindependence Israel and the experience of repeated war, 
pressures voiced by prominent poets such as Natan Zach, Yehuda 
Amichai, and David Avidan. Esther Raizen’s anthology of transla- 
tions from major Hebrew poets, No Rattling of Sabers: An Anthology 
of Israeli War Poetry (1995), covering some 50 years and seven 
major wars, definitively illustrates the importance of the ongoing 
conflicts in contemporary Israeli poetry. 

In contrast to Arab and Israeli fiction, Western work abounds 
with spy thrillers and adventure novels that frequently distort and 
even trivialize the Arab-Israeli conflicts. Among popular American 
novels, Leon Uris’s immensely popular Exodus (1958) is by far the 
best known. Often attacked for its negative stereotyping of Arabs, 
it is the tale of an American nurse and an Israeli freedom fighter 
during the struggle to establish and defend the State of Israel. Uris’s 
next novel set in the Middle East, The Haj (1984), depicts the lives 
of Palestinian Arabs from World War I to the Suez Crisis of 1956, 
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representing them as “gifted in matters of fantasy and magic.” Mitla 
Pass (1988), a semiautobiographical novel, is set during the Sinai 
Campaign and features a young novelist who travels to Israel. For- 
saking his new love, a Holocaust survivor, he joins the Israeli forces 
and is parachuted into the Mitla Pass, a dangerous location behind 
enemy lines. 

In England, two pioneers of the sophisticated thriller—Eric 
Ambler and John Le Carré (David Cornwell)—produced tightly 
plotted novels centering on Arab-Israeli conflicts. Ambler’s Levan- 
ter (1972) begins shortly after the Six-Day War. Businessman Michael 
Howell becomes unwittingly involved with the fictional Palestinian 
Action Force, a group analogous to the PFLP. Le Carré’s Little Drum- 
mer Girl (1983) reveals an attempt to deal objectively with Arab- 
Israeli conflicts. Set in the early 1980s, shortly before the Lebanese 
War, a Palestinian group under the leadership of Khalil is conduct- 
ing operations in Western Europe. Israeli secret agents plana coun- 
teroperation whereby Charlie, a young British actress, is given a 
false identity and sent to Lebanon for military training. Returning 
to Europe, she eventually leads the Israeli team to Khalil, guided 
by Israeli agent Gadi Becker, who himself voices doubts about the 
legitimacy of Israeli policy. 

Other popular novels, chiefly by American writers, offer sus- 
penseful situations pasted against a vague backdrop of historical 
developments. Ina similar vein as The Haj, D. W. Arathorn’s Kamal 
(1982) follows Kamal Jibral through a terrorist career from South 
America to the Middle East. E. Howard Hunt’s Gaza Intercept (1981) 
deals with a Palestinian plan to explode an atomic bomb over Tel 
Aviv, while another popular thriller, Ken Follett’s Triple (1979), is 
about a Mossad agent delegated to beat the Arabs in an arms race 
by stealing 200 tons of uranium. Shibumi (1979) by Trevanian (Rod- 
ney Whitaker) traces the career of a superhero survivor of Hiro- 
shima called upon to track down Palestinian terrorists who kill 
Israel athletes at the 1972 Olympics. Thomas Harris’s Black Sunday 
(1975) moves the Arab-Israeli conflict to the American Super Bowl, 
where PLO terrorists have plotted to blow up 80,000 spectators, 
including the American president. Another thriller, Nelson De Mille’s 
By the Rivers of Babylon (1978), follows United Nations (UN) dele- 
gates who, flying on a mission to bring peace to the Middle East, are 
forced to crash-land in a desert, where they are attacked by Pales- 
tinian commandos. Richard Chesnoff’s [f Israel Lost the War (1969) 
offers an alternative history of the 1967 war wherein the Arabs 
strike first on June 5, 1967. 

More recently, Steven Hartov’s thriller The Heat of Ramadan 
(1992) again takes up the 1972 Olympics, where an Israeli intelli- 
gence team mistakenly assassinates an innocent Palestinian, leav- 
ing the real terrorist alive to avenge himself. In his Nylon Hand of 
God (1996), Hartov deals with Israeli intelligence officers pitted 
against wily terrorists after a suicide bombing of the Israeli embassy 
in New York, while in The Devil’s Shepherd (2000) the same agents 
hunt for a mole who has infiltrated Israel’s nuclear missile defense 
system. 
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On the cusp between popular thrillers and serious fiction, Her- 
man Wouk’s two novels with a Middle Eastern setting, The Hope 
(1993) and The Glory (1994), span the period from 1948 to the 
bombing of Iraq’s Osiraq nuclear reactor in 1981. In The Hope, 
which ends with the Six-Day War, Wouk combines a love story with 
the hero’s military exploits and includes such historical figures as 
David Ben-Gurion, Moshe Dayan, and Golda Meir. Beginning with 
post-1967 fighting, The Glory follows some dozen military charac- 
ters and their families through such developments as the Yom Kip- 
pur War, the 1976 Entebbe hostage rescue mission, and the attack 
on Iraq’s nuclear installations in 1981. 

On a more literary plane, Philip Roth’s Counterlife (1986) and 
Operation Shylock (1993) voice a pluralist rather than Zionist stance. 
Not directly about the Arab-Israeli conflicts, Counterlife explores 
the fate of two brothers. Henry Zuckerman embraces the doctrine 
of Zionism, while Nathan finds that the belief “reverse[s] the very 
form of Jewish existence.” Set in Jerusalem during the trial of sus- 
pected World War II war criminal John Demjanjuk, Operation 
Shylock deals both with a character named Philip Roth, a Jewish 
American novelist, and an impostor who takes on his identity. The 
imposter advocates diasporism, encouraging Israelis to return home 
to Eastern Europe, all the time that the real Roth attends the trial of 
a former Nazi and observes the harsh judgment that a West Bank 
military court metes out to young Palestinians. Apart from Roth’s 
novels, English-language fiction offers a surprising dearth of seri- 
ous treatments of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Finally, mention should be made of James A. Michener’s The 
Source (1965). A well-balanced historical novel, it traces the inter- 
twining of the peoples who later became the Palestinians and the 
Jews. Michener made the point that they are basically the same 
people. The novel moves from 10,000 BC and the early history of 
the Jews through the impact of Christianity, the Crusades, the Otto- 
man Empire, and two world wars to the 1960s. 

ANNA M. WITTMANN 
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Livni, Tzipi 
Born: July 5, 1958 


Israeli vice prime minister and minister of foreign affairs. Born in 
Tel Aviv on July 5, 1958, Tzipi Livni is the daughter of the former 
chief of operations for the Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National Military 
Organization), the right-wing Zionist underground in the British 
Mandate for Palestine. She earned a bachelor of laws degree at Bar- 
Ilan University and served as a lieutenant in the Israel Defense 
Forces (IDF) and later in the Mossad intelligence agency. She prac- 
ticed law in a private firm from 1989 to 1999, specializing in com- 
mercial, constitutional, and real estate law. In 1996 she served as 
director-general of the Government Companies Authority. In this 
capacity, she oversaw the privatization of government corporations 
and monopolies. 

Entering politics in 1999, Livni was elected to the Knesset 
(Israeli parliament) as a member of the opposition Likud Party. 
There she served on the Constitution, Justice, and Law Committee 
and on the Status of Women Committee. When Likud leader Ariel 


Tzipi Livni, Israeli vice prime minister and minister of foreign affairs, 
shown here in February 2002. (Israeli Government Press Office) 
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Sharon became prime minister in July 2001, Livni became minister 
of regional cooperation and thereafter held a succession of cabinet 
posts including minister of agriculture and rural development, 
minister of immigrant absorption, and minister of housing and 
construction. 

In October 2005 Livni was formally appointed minister of jus- 
tice, having been acting minister for several months. She actively 
supported Sharon’s disengagement policy and helped secure pas- 
sage of his Gaza Strip withdrawal plan in the Knesset. In November 
2005 she followed Sharon into the new Kadima Party. 

Appointed minister of foreign affairs by acting prime minister 
Ehud Olmert in January 2006 as the successor to Silvan Shalom, 
who resigned, Livni continued to hold concurrently the post of 
justice minister until May 2006, when she gave up that post and 
retained only the foreign ministry position. Livni subsequently was 
designated acting vice prime minister in the government headed by 
Olmert. In May 2007 Livni called for Olmert to resign because of the 
publication of the Winograd Commission’s interim report that was 
sharply critical of Israeli military operations in Lebanon in 2006. 
Livni offered herself as leader of the Kadima Party. In an unusual 
move, when Olmert declined to step down she continued in the cab- 
inet as foreign minister. Livni is married and has two children. 

A popular political figure in Israel, Livni is regarded by many 
Israelis as being both tough-minded and honest. She opposes any 
negotiations with terrorist organizations but was the first Israeli 
cabinet minister to separate attacks against Israeli military targets 
as nonterrorist acts of war from attacks against civilian targets as 
terrorist actions. 
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Lloyd, John Selwyn 
Born: July 28, 1904 
Died: May 17, 1978 


British Conservative Party politician and foreign secretary (1955- 
1960). John Selwyn Lloyd was born in West Kirby, Wirral, England, 
on July 28, 1904. He was educated at Fettes College, Edinburgh, and 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. He was called to the bar in 1930 
and in the ensuing years built a successful law practice. During 
World War II he served in the European theater, rising to the rank 
of brigadier. In the 1945 general election, his strong war record 
helped him to victory as a member of Parliament for his native area 
of Wirral, a seat he held for 35 years. Although a poor public speaker 
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John Selwyn Lloyd, British Conservative Party politician and foreign 
secretary (1955-1960). (Corbis) 





and somewhat introverted and shy, he won recognition as an ex- 
pert on financial and economic questions and for his organizational 
skills. 

In 1951 when the Conservatives regained power, Lloyd was 
appointed minister of state at the Foreign Office, where his duties 
included heading the British delegation at meetings of the United 
Nations (UN) General Assembly. He steadily advocated a firm line 
in resisting both Chinese and Soviet pressure in Asia and Europe. 
He also insisted that the United States must consult Britain over the 
conduct of the Korean War (1950-1953). During the Panmunjom 
truce talks, he devoted considerable energies to trying to resolve the 
impasse over the question of the repatriation of prisoners of war. 

In 1954 Lloyd became minister of defense, and in December 
1955 Prime Minister Anthony Eden, his former boss at the Foreign 
Office, made him foreign secretary. The most difficult question fac- 
ing Lloyd was how to handle threats by Egyptian president Gamal 
Abdel Nasser to nationalize the Suez Canal, which Nasser eventually 
did in June 1956. Lloyd’s preferred solution to the growing crisis 
was to persuade the UN to place the canal under international con- 
trol, and only in mid-October 1956 was he informed of secret 
Franco-British plans to retake the canal by force of arms. Lloyd 
remained unaware that Israeli forces would simultaneously invade 
Egypt. During the 10-day Israeli invasion, which began on October 
26 and was supplemented by British and French military operations 
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beginning on November 1, Lloyd loyally supported his govern- 
ment’s policies. 

On November 6 Lloyd accepted the advice of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Harold Macmillan that U.S. financial and economic pres- 
sure on Britain had become so damaging that the invasion must 
be called off. Lloyd later regretted endorsing such a humiliating 
decision, especially since the war ended on terms less favorable to 
Britain and France than those he had seemed likely to secure through 
negotiations. 

Despite fevered speculation that he would resign and persistent 
verbal abuse and taunts from the opposition benches, Lloyd sur- 
vived the Suez Crisis. The first priority for him and new prime min- 
ister Macmillan, who dominated the making of foreign policy, was 
to repair badly strained British-U.S. relations, which they did at the 
1957 Bermuda Conference. Lloyd remained foreign secretary until 
1960 when he became chancellor of the exchequer, a post he held 
until July 1962. 

From October 1963 to September 1964, Lloyd was leader of the 
House of Commons. In 1971 he was elected Speaker of the House 
of Commons, a role in which he won general praise for his sedulous 
fairness to all parties and viewpoints. In 1976 he was created a life 
peer. Lloyd died at Preston Crowmarsh, Oxfordshire, on May 17, 
1978. 
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Lloyd George, David 
Born: January 17, 1863 
Died: March 26, 1945 


British political leader and prime minister (1916-1922). Born in 
Manchester on January 17, 1863, of Welsh parents, David Lloyd 
George grew up in Wales, where the family moved a year after his 
birth following the death of his father. Trained in the law, Lloyd 
George began practicing law in 1884. Six years later he entered pol- 
itics and was elected to the House of Commons as a member of the 
Liberal Party. A member of the party’s radical wing, he made his 
reputation as an articulate opponent of the South African War (Boer 
War) of 1899-1902 and as a strong advocate of progressive social 
reform. 

A brilliant politician and gifted orator, Lloyd George rose 
quickly within the ranks of the Liberal Party. From 1905 to 1908 he 
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David Lloyd George, British political leader and prime minister (1916- 
1922). (Library of Congress) 





served as president of the Board of Trade, and in 1908 he became 
chancellor of the exchequer, a position he held until 1915. In this 
post he promoted a progressive reform agenda. In 1909 he submit- 
ted the People’s Budget, whereby he sought to balance the budget, 
pay for extensive naval construction, and carry out radical social 
reform through sharp increases in taxes on land and a supertax 
on the rich. The political struggle unleashed by the People’s Budget 
resulted in the Parliament Act (1911) limiting the power of the 
House of Lords, which had attempted to block its passage. 

Lloyd George initially hoped that Britain could stay out ofa con- 
tinental war, but he became an advocate of intervention following 
the German invasion of Belgium in August 1914. From the begin- 
ning of World War I, he sharply criticized the business as usual 
approach of Prime Minister Herbert Asquith toward the war effort. 
To deal with the shell crisis occasioned by a shortage of munitions, 
in May 1915 Asquith appointed Lloyd George minister of muni- 
tions. In that post he oversaw the reorganization of the economy to 
meet the demands of total war. In June 1916 he became minister 
of war. Increasingly dismayed by Britain’s conduct of the war, he 
helped to bring down the Asquith government in December 1916, 
leading to his own appointment as prime minister. 
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As prime minister, Lloyd George created a five-member War 
Cabinet to oversee the war effort. Appalled by the horrifying losses 
on the western front, he advocated a peripheral strategy against 
Germany’s allies, especially Turkey, to “knock out the props from 
under Germany.” This brought him into conflict with Britain’s mil- 
itary leadership. 

Lloyd George was almost immediately confronted with a series 
of major strategic developments: Germany’s resumption of unre- 
stricted submarine warfare, revolution in Russia, the entrance of 
the United States into the war, and widespread mutinies in the 
French Army. The overall strategic situation in early 1917 coupled 
with the desire not to repeat the bloodletting of 1916 led Lloyd 
George to prefer a defensive stance on the western front and to await 
the formation of a large American army before launching further 
offensives in France. Nonetheless, he was persuaded to support 
another major offensive on the western front in 1917, resulting in 
the Third Battle of Ypres (Passchendaele), which cost Britain 400,000 
casualties and horrified Lloyd George. 

In November 1917 Lloyd George won a victory over his generals 
with the creation of the Supreme War Council to coordinate Allied 
strategy. He concurred with the reinforcement of the western front, 
even taking forces from the Middle East, in the desperate struggle 
that spring. The Allies went on the offensive that July, and the 
armistice followed in November 1918. 

Victory in the war was followed by victory in the general election 
of December 1918 ona platform of “hanging the Kaiser” and “mak- 
ing the Germans pay.” At the Paris Peace Conference of 1919, Lloyd 
George stood firmly with President Woodrow Wilson on most major 
issues and against French premier Georges Clemenceau’s 
demand for a more punitive peace. 

Among Lloyd George’s most notable postwar achievements was 
the Government of Ireland Act of 1920, which ultimately paved the 
way for the creation of the Irish Free State in December 1921. Lloyd 
George resigned in October 1922. Although he never again held 
public office, he remained influential in the Liberal Party and in 
British politics. 

Lloyd George’s first involvement with the Zionist movement 
came in 1903 when his law firm provided advice on the so-called 
East Africa Scheme for the settlement of Jews in British East Africa. 
In November 1914 he expressed support for the proposal advanced 
by Herbert Samuel that called for the establishment in Palestine 
after the defeat of the Ottoman Empire of a national home for the 
Jewish people. Lloyd George championed Zionist Chaim Weizmann’s 
views with Foreign Secretary Arthur James Balfour and enthusias- 
tically supported the drafting of the Balfour Declaration of 1917 as 
a means of mobilizing Jewish support worldwide for the war effort. 
Lloyd George ensured the inclusion of that declaration in the peace 
treaty with Turkey and then strongly supported the British Man- 
date for Palestine, confirmed at the 1920 San Remo Conference. 
Lloyd George appointed Sir Herbert Samuel as the first high com- 
missioner for Palestine. 

Throughout the rest of his life, Lloyd George remained consis- 
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tent in his pro-Zionist position. He opposed restrictions on Jewish 
immigration to Palestine and denounced in the House of Commons 
the British government's Passfield White Paper of 1930 as “a breach 
of national faith.” He also condemned the report of the Peel Com- 
mission in 1937 and the White Paper of 1939, noting that the Jewish 
people had “honorably kept their part of the bargain.” 

In 1940 Lloyd George declined Winton Churchill’s offer of a 
cabinet post. In January 1945 Lloyd George was elevated to the peer- 
age as Earl Lloyd George of Dwyfor, Viscount Gwynedd of Dwyfor. 
He died in Ty Newydd, Wales, on March 26, 1945. 
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Lobbies, Arab 


A number of formally and informally organized groups lobby pri- 
vate U.S. organizations and the federal government in an effort to 
advance Arab interests in the United States and around the world. 
Unlike the Jewish lobby in the United States, which is large, well 
funded, and exceedingly well organized, the Arab lobby suffers from 
lack of organization and shortage of numbers. These disadvantages 
make it difficult for Arab interests to enjoy any significant clout with 
the U.S. government or private American groups. 

In 1951 Saudi Arabia’s King Saud bin Abdul Aziz helped found 
the first organized Arab lobby in the United States. He did so largely 
in reaction to the creation of the American Zionist Committee for 
Public Affairs, a large and influential Jewish lobby that today oper- 
ates as the American Israel Public Affairs Committee (AIPAC). 
Today, AIPAC is thought to be the second most powerful political 
and special interest lobby in the United States. King Saud’s efforts 
ultimately resulted in the formation of the National Association of 
Arab-Americans. As its name implies, this group is primarily focused 
on building a better image for Arabs and Arab Americans in the 
United States, encouraging them to participate in Democratic and 
Republican party processes. The group also organizes annual Model 
Arab League activities in universities and colleges. 

The American-Arab Anti-Discrimination Committee, as its name 
suggests, acts as a watchdog organization for anti-Arab discrimi- 
nation. It was organized by James Zogby. Other organized Arab 
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interest groups, which may not necessarily lobby, include or have 
included the American Palestine Committee, Americans for Near 
East Refugee Aid, the Arab American Institute, and the Middle East 
Affairs Council. 

Certainly one of the largest and most influential entities that 
lobby for better relationships with the United States are multina- 
tional oil companies. Saudi ARAMCO, formerly the Arabian Amer- 
ican Oil Company, publishes a monthly magazine devoted to the 
Arab and Islamic world to better inform the English-reading public. 
The publication does not include political or policy topics but 
instead restricts itself to historical, geographical, social, and cul- 
tural subjects. The company is naturally concerned about public 
perceptions and policies impacting the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

Perhaps an unlikely source of lobbying may be found among 
certain Protestant Christian groups in the United States. Indeed, the 
National Council of Churches (NCC) has often been an outspoken 
opponent of Israeli policies. As early as 1980 it adopted a resolution 
calling for the immediate formation of a Palestinian state. While 
not lobbies, with the Internet numerous Arab organizations pro- 
vide information or discussion on issues in the Middle East, includ- 
ing the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

In numerous respects, the Arab lobby in the United States 
simply pales in comparison to the Jewish lobby. Its numbers are 
much smaller, its private donations are just a fraction of the Jewish 
groups’, and its political donations are small. Part of the disparity 
lies in the sheer number of people in each group. While there are 
currently 6.155 million Jews residing in the United States, there 
are just 1.2 million Arabs, of which some 38 percent are Lebanese 
Christians. Whereas there is just one Jewish state, there are many 
Arab nations. Palestinian Americans have been very active politi- 
cally, and as a result the Palestinian dilemma has tended to over- 
shadow broader Arab causes in the United States. Another roadblock 
to Arab lobbying has been the consistently negative American pub- 
lic perception of Arabs and Arab states. Whether this antipathy has 
been earned or not is not the issue. The fact that Arab Americans 
have not been able to overcome these perceptions and stereotypes 
has prevented them from being more effective in promoting their 
causes. Terrorist attacks against the United States and the West have 
done nothing to reverse this trend. 
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Lobbies, Jewish 

Formal and informal special interest groups dedicated primarily 
to affecting U.S. foreign policy toward Israel and the Middle East. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the American Jewish community 
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has conducted one of the most successful lobbying efforts in mod- 
ern American history. 

By far the most influential of the Jewish lobbies is the American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee (AIPAC), founded in 1951. Its main 
mission has been to foster dialogue with U.S. congressional repre- 
sentatives, senators, and executive branch policymakers with an 
eye toward influencing legislation and official government policy. 
With a membership of more than 100,000 people, activity in all 
50 states, an annual budget of $40 million, and more than 100 paid 
employees, AIPAC has been termed the second most influential 
lobby in the United States, ranking only behind the powerful Amer- 
ican Association of Retired Persons (AARP). 

Another large but somewhat more informal Jewish lobby at the 
national level is the Conference of Presidents of Major American 
Jewish Organizations, a conglomeration of some 55 leaders of dif- 
ferent organizations who attempt to speak with one voice vis-a-vis 
issues important to Jews. This group concentrates its efforts on the 
executive branch. In addition, there are a number of pro-Jewish 
political action committees (PACs) that donate money directly to 
political candidates. However, such activity is fairly low. 

“Jewish lobby” is a rather loose and fluid term, as there are many 
non-Jewish groups and individuals who also take up various Jewish 
causes. Indeed, one of the remarkable things about the Jewish lobby 
has been its ability to attract support from a wide variety of non- 
Jewish people and organizations and on both sides of the political 
spectrum. This support has included labor unions, clergymen, 
teachers, scholars, entertainers, and leaders of nearly every ilk. 
Indeed, fundamentalist Christians have, during the past 30 years, 
become one of the most vocal supporters of pro-Israel policies. 
They allegedly take this position more out of religious conviction 
than political expediency, however. 

The Jewish lobby in the United States has an enviable record of 
affecting congressional legislation and U.S. government policy. The 
examples of this are far too numerous to list, but AIPAC has claimed 
responsibility for influencing at least 100 pieces of legislation per 
year in Congress. Of course, American Jews exercising their right to 
vote is another more informal way of advancing the pro-Israel 
agenda. As a whole, Jews have the largest voter turnouts of any 
ethnic group in the United States. Although Jews comprise just 2.3 
percent of the population, almost 90 percent of them live in critical 
electoral college states, meaning that they can often influence the 
outcome of elections despite their small numbers. 

During the last decade or so, the number of Jews elected to high 
offices in the United States has begun to rise. Currently, there are 
13 Jewish American U.S. senators (or 13 percent of the entire Sen- 
ate), while there are 30 Jewish members of the House of Representa- 
tives. There are, of course, many Jewish Americans in the executive 
branch of government as well. 

U.S. public opinion has also been swayed by the powerful Jewish 
lobbies. Since 1967 when the first such polls were conducted, U.S. 
sympathy for Israel has ranged from a low of 32 percent to a high of 
64 percent, with a statistical average of about 47 percent. This 
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stands in sharp contrast to public support for the Arab cause, which 
has averaged about 12 percent over roughly the same period of time. 
The Arab lobby, which is far less organized and numerically small, 
has been largely unable to reverse these numbers. Some Americans 
have claimed that the Jewish lobby exerts too much influence in 
Washington, although polls have consistently shown that such a 
perception is far from being the majority position. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the success of groups such as AIPAC, which have carefully 
cultivated support for pro-Israel causes, has been a palpable factor 
in the relatively high level of support for Israel in the United States. 
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Lod Airport Massacre 
Event Date: May 30, 1972 


Mass shooting on May 30, 1972, at Lod Airport in Tel Aviv, Israel. 
The Lod Airport attack was carried out by three Japanese men asso- 
ciated with the Japanese Red Army, an extreme left-wing militant 
group known for its terrorist activities. The Japanese Red Army 
had as its goals the overthrow of the Japanese government and the 
fomenting of a worldwide communist revolution. The group had 
historic ties to the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP), having received both monetary funding and arms from 
the militant Palestinian organization. The three men responsible 
for the Lod Airport attack—Tsuyoshi Okudaira, Kozo Okamoto, 
and Yasuyuki Yasuda—had been sponsored and trained by the 
PFLP but were also acting at the behest of the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine-General Command (PFLP-GC). The 
PFLP-GC recruited the Japanese terrorists because they knew that 
airport security was vigilant of would-be Palestinian terrorists but 
not those of Japanese descent. 

To aid their anonymity, the three terrorists inconspicuously 
boarded Air France flight 132 in Paris, bound for Tel Aviv. They 
showed no signs of trouble during the flight and were dressed in 
conservative business attire to further conceal themselves. They 
carried with them only long, thin cases that resembled an attaché 
case or draftsman’s bag. They casually deplaned in Tel Aviv on May 
30, produced assault guns from their cases, and began to fire ran- 
domly into the waiting room lounge, which was full of people. When 
their ammunition had run out, the men produced grenades and 
began throwing them into the panicked crowd, producing even more 
mayhem. Yasuda died from bullet wounds inflicted either by one of 
his compatriots or by airport security personnel, and Okudaira died 
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Japanese Red Army militant and Palestinian sympathizer Kozo Okamoto, 
the only terrorist to survive the suicide attack at Lod Airport, shown 
during his trial in Israel, May 30, 1972. (Richard Melloul/Sygma/Corbis) 





when he threw himself on top of a grenade and detonated it. Only 
Okamoto survived the massacre. By the time airport security had 
gained control over the situation, 26 had died and another 78 had 
been wounded. Included among the dead were 16 Puerto Rican 
Americans on their way to a pilgrimage in the Holy Land. Okamoto, 
who was also badly hurt in the attack, was tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment in Israel. 

In the immediate aftermath of the massacre, the PFLP-GC and 
PELP claimed responsibility, stating that it was retribution for the 
1948 Deir Yassin Massacre of Palestinians perpetrated by the Irgun 
Tsvai Leumi (National Military Organization). Okamoto left his 
Israeli prison cell in 1983 during a prisoner exchange between the 
Israeli government and the Palestinians. In 1997 he was again 
arrested in the occupied territories but was allowed to return to 
Lebanon, where he secured political refugee status. 
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Lohamei Herut Israel 
Radical armed Zionist organization active in Palestine during the 
1940s. The last years of the British Mandate over Palestine were 
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ones of great instability and even intense conflict. One organization, 
Lohamei Herut Israel (Fighters for the Freedom of Israel), also 
known as Lehi or the Stern Gang, contributed to the volatile situa- 
tion by launching attacks against British authorities and the Arab 
population in Palestine. 

Founded in September 1940 as a splinter group from the Irgun 
Tsvai Leumi (National Military Organization), Lehi was an intensely 
nationalist Jewish organization. It demanded an immediate end to 
British rule and rejected any notion of compromise or cooperation 
with the mandate government. The group, which never numbered 
more than a few hundred fighters, was disbanded by 1949. 

Zionism and the Jewish drive for statehood in Palestine gave 
rise to a constellation of armed groups that struggled to speed the 
reestablishment of an independent Israel. Avraham Stern (also 
known as Yair), a radical Irgun member who denounced any plans 
to limit the borders of a Jewish Palestine, formed Lehi in response 
toa commitment by other Jewish militias to suspend attacks against 
the British after the outbreak of World War II. Stern failed to see 
that a defeat of Nazi Germany would necessarily strengthen Jewish 
interests and instead approved efforts in 1940 to approach Britain’s 
foes and offer them an alliance. 

Such ties never materialized, but Lehi’s leadership was hardly 
dissuaded by the setback and initiated an independent terror cam- 
paign against the British. The first significant attack in this offensive 
was the December 1940 bombing of the immigration offices in 
Haifa, a symbolic strike against British-imposed restrictions on the 
flow of Jews into Palestine. In response, the British condemned Lehi 
and dismissed it as a criminal organization whose members had to 
be neutralized. However, even Stern’s death at the hands of the 
British security forces failed to curtail the threat posed by the organ- 
ization. 

Under new leaders, the most prominent of whom was Yitzhak 
“Michael” Shamir, a future Israeli prime minister, Lehi continued 
its attacks, including the infamous killing of Lord Moyne, the 
British minister resident in Cairo, on November 6, 1944. The mur- 
der shocked the British and prompted the Jewish community in 
Palestine to crack down on the terrorists carrying out such attacks. 

At the conclusion of World War II, a broad alliance and unified 
command emerged among Jewish armed groups in the mandate. 
Intent on driving out the British and speeding the establishment of 
an independent Israel, the militias, known collectively as the Hebrew 
Resistance Movement, renewed their joint operations against the 
security forces and Arab interests. Lehi fighters played a prominent 
role in the revived campaign, including participation in some of the 
most heinous terrorist acts committed during the last years of the 
mandate. 

On January 4, 1948, Lehi operatives detonated a truck bomb 
outside the Arab National Committee offices at the city hall in Jaffa, 
killing 26 people and wounding scores more. Members of Lehi also 
joined the April 9, 1948, attack on the Arab village of Deir Yassin 
near Jerusalem. In a matter of hours, Jewish fighters massacred 
more than 100 civilians and underscored their determination to 
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drive Arabs out of lands claimed for the State of Israel. Immediate 
and later efforts, be they Arab, British, or Jewish, to publicize the 
incident assured that it gained notoriety and became an action sym- 
bolic of the intense emotions that dominated the conflict over 
control of Palestine. 

However, a terrorist attack of perhaps even greater significance 
was the assassination in Jerusalem of Count Folke Bernadotte, a 
Swedish nobleman and the United Nations (UN) mediator, on 
September 17, 1948. Carried out by fighters from Hazit HaMoledet 
(Homeland Front), a subgroup of Lehi, the killing revealed the level 
of radicalism that existed in the region, at least among a minority 
of activists, within the Zionist movement. 

In the wake of the Bernadotte murder, the new Israeli govern- 
ment took steps to dismantle Lehi and imprison its leaders. Natan 
Yellin-Mor, one of the organization’s most prominent figures, was 
soon convicted of involvement in the Bernadotte plot. However, 
within a year the authorities approved his early release and allowed 
him to occupy a seat in the Knesset (Israeli parliament). From 
armed outlaw activism to its establishment as a political party, Lehi 
assumed a position as a recognized and legitimate body within the 
ideological spectrum of Israel, and many of its former fighters found 
a home in the Israel Defense Forces (IDF). 
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London Round Table Conference 
Start Date: February 7, 1939 
End Date: March 17, 1939 


A British government policy statement that sought to mollify mount- 
ing Arab anger over increasing Jewish immigration into Palestine 
and plans for partition. Following the 1917 Balfour Declaration, the 
British government had issued position papers stating that the dec- 
laration was not an endorsement of a Jewish state in Palestine. In 
1936, however, the Peel Commission had recommended partition 
of Palestine into Jewish and Arab states. In January 1938 the gov- 
ernment established the Woodhead Commission to implement the 
Peel Commission by reporting back specific recommendations on 
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Chaim Weizmann and David Ben-Gurion (foreground center) at the Round Table Conference at St. James Palace in London, January 1949. (Israeli 


Government Press Office) 





boundaries. The British government hoped that the Woodhead 
Report might mollify the Arabs. 

The Woodhead Report, published on November 9, 1938, rejected 
the Peel Commission’s findings. Its members were sharply divided 
and held that no partition plan would satisfy both Arabs and Jews. 
It recommended several possible alternatives, all of which involved 
a smaller Jewish state, restricted largely to the coastal plain. 

The British government held that some sort of accommodation 
might yet be possible between Arab and Jew in Palestine, and in 
February 1939 it opened the London Round Table Conference (also 
known as the St. James Palace Conference) on Palestine. Already 
the British were seeking to restrict Jewish immigration. In Decem- 
ber 1938 the mandatory government in Palestine had rejected Jewish 
calls for the rescue of 10,000 Jewish children from Eastern Europe. 

Among attendees at the London talks were Emir Abdullah of 
Transjordan, Foreign Minister Nuri al-Said of Iraq, Prince Faisal of 
Saudi Arabia, and ranking officials from Egypt. The British also 
released Arab Higher Committee members interned in the Seychelles 
and accepted them as representatives of the Palestinian Arab dele- 
gation. The Jewish side was led by Chaim Weizmann, David Ben- 
Gurion, and Yitzhak Ben-Zvi. The Jewish delegation also included 
non-Palestinians such as Rabbi Stephen Wise, the leading spokes- 
man of the Zionist cause in the United States, and Lord Reading, 
Britain’s most distinguished Jew and a former viceroy of India. 

The conference was held at St. James Palace in London during 
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February 7—-March 17, 1939. The Arab side refused to meet in the 
same room with the Jewish delegates, and as a result both delega- 
tions entered and left by separate entrances and met in different 
rooms. Thus, there were in reality two parallel conferences. 

Weizmann sought to mollify Arab fears and implored the British 
not to cut off immigration in “this blackest hour of Jewish history.” 
Jamil al-Husseini, the chief Arab spokesman, was uncompromis- 
ing. He called for an immediate end to the mandate and to Jewish 
immigration in return for a treaty that would protect legitimate 
British interests in Palestine. 

The Arabs also demanded that the British government make 
public the pledges it had made to Sharif Hussein during World 
War I. The Colonial Office reluctantly agreed, and on February 15 
it released the letters between British high commissioner for Egypt 
Sir A. Henry McMahonand Hussein. The British, meanwhile, pressed 
the Jewish delegation to accept a ceiling on immigration for several 
years, after which immigration totals were to be based on Arab con- 
sent. When the Jewish side rejected this, chief British spokesman 
Colonial Secretary Malcolm MacDonald threatened them with the 
possibility of a British withdrawal from Palestine that would leave 
the Jews vulnerable to superior Arab power. 

During the last two weeks of the conference, the British govern- 
ment proposed a number of possible solutions. These included a 
federation of cantons, a bicameral governmental structure with a 
lower house based on proportional representation and an upper 
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house based on parity between Jews and Arabs, and other even 
more exotic formulations. None of these were acceptable to either 
side. On March 11, MacDonald bluntly told the Jewish delegation 
that Jewish immigration was at the heart of Arab anger and of a 
reviving anti-Semitism in Britain itself. 

With no hope of agreement, on March 15 at the end of the con- 
ference MacDonald proposed that Jewish immigration be limited 
to 75,000 people over the next five years with immigration there- 
after dependent on Arab agreement. He also stated the British gov- 
ernment’s desire to curtail land sales to Jews. His sole concession 
to the Jewish side was that the British government would not seek 
to impose an independent Palestinian state with a majority Arab 
government. This policy was in fact made official in the White Paper 
of March 17, 1939. 
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Machine Guns 

Machine guns are relatively heavy rapid-firing, crew-served small 
arms that can provide continuous or frequent bursts of auto- 
matic fire. When Israel became a nation in 1948, access to West- 
ern weaponry and the creation of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) 
allowed the Israelis to address the manpower imbalance with their 
Arab neighbors with an advantage in firepower. Machine guns have 
always been an integral part of Israeli infantry tactics. 

In the late 1940s and the 1950s, the IDF was equipped with 
American-made M-1919A6 .30-caliber and M-2 HB .50-caliber 
Browning machine guns as well as the German 7.92-mm MG-34 
and MG-42 and British .303-caliber Bren and Vickers machine 
guns. The requirement for high rates of fire have led the Israelis to 
enhance designs of others. The Uzi submachine gun and the Galil 
automatic rifle are two prime examples. 

The recoil-operated, magazine-fed Dror machine gun, manu- 
factured in 1947 and 1948, remains the only true machine gun actu- 
ally developed and manufactured by the Israelis themselves, and 
even then only on a limited scale. The Dror closely resembled the 
U.S. Johnson M-1944 machine gun and was in fact manufactured 
using dies purchased from Johnson directly. Today, the IDF uses 
the Belgian-made Fabrique nationale (FN) 7.62x51-mm NATO 
MAG as its standard infantry machine gun. The Browning M-2 .50- 
caliber also plays a key role as the standard issue Israeli heavy 
machine gun. The FN MAG weighs 22.22 pounds unloaded and 
without bipod or butt and is capable of sustained rates of fire of 
between 700 and 1,000 rounds per minute. The M-2 heavy machine 
gun can fire 450 to 500 rounds per minute and weighs 84 pounds. 
Primarily a vehicle-mounted weapon, the M-2 in an infantry role 
required a 44-pound ground tripod. 

The Arab states have fielded a large number of different types of 
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weapons, and machine guns are no exception. In 1948 the various 
Arab forces were typically armed with the weapons most readily 
available from the colonial powers. For example, in Egypt the British 
Bren and Vickers gun predominated. Once Gamal Abdel Nasser 
came to power in 1952, the Egyptian military sought weapons that 
could produce a high volume of fire but at the same time were sim- 
ple to operate and maintain and did not require extensive or com- 
plicated manufacturing and supply systems. 

The Soviet-made RPD and RPK, with their interchangeable 
parts and ability to use the same 7.62x39-mm ammunition as the 
Kalashnikov AK-47 assault rifle, simplified both logistical and train- 
ing requirements. In addition, the Kalashnikov family of weapons 
proved to be very dependable and well suited to the unique prob- 
lems of desert and harsh-climate warfare. The RPK weighs 12.3 
pounds unloaded and is thus lighter than the FN MAG. The stan- 
dard AK ball round weighs 12.5 grams, and the NATO 7.62x51-mm 
round weighs 25.47 grams, which means that a common gunner 
can carry more rounds per pound than his Israeli counterpart. The 
RPK does, however, have certain drawbacks. It is not designed for 
long periods of sustained fire, and although its cyclic rate of fire is 
600 to 650 rounds per minute, its sustained rate of fire is only about 
150 rounds per minute. Still, so impressed were the Israelis that 
they borrowed liberally from the Kalashnikov design when produc- 
ing and manufacturing their own Galil. The DShK 12.7-mm 
machine gun fires 550-600 rounds per minute, making it compa- 
rable to the M2 .50 caliber. The DShK weighs 78.5 pounds, and its 
mount, which is wheeled and has a seat for the gunner, weighs 259 
pounds. 

During the Cold War, the unflinching commitment of the United 
States to Israel led the Arab governments to be more receptive to 
Soviet offers of military aid. Soviet-made small arms, therefore, 
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Israel Defense Forces (IDF) chief of staff Lieutenant General Ehud Barak firing a Belgian-designed FN MAG machine gun ata firing range, 1992. (Israeli 


Government Press Office) 





became widespread throughout the Arab world in the 1950s and 
continued through succeeding decades. Even Iran, which until 1979 
had close ties with the United States and had used American .30- 
caliber and .50-caliber Browning machine guns as their standard 
machine guns for some time, in subsequent years largely replaced 
those weapons with the RPK and the 12.7-mm DShK heavy machine 
gun. Such was the case in large part because of supply and equipage 
issues associated with the Iran-Iraq War (1980-1988). 

The machine gun has played an integral part in the development, 
execution, and sustenance of Arab-Israeli conflicts and engage- 
ments. The ability of both the Arabs and Israelis to produce high 
volumes of lethal fire with minimal training is in many ways out of 
proportion to the economic or demographic resources of either side 
in the conflict. Unlike most 20th-century conflicts in which machine- 
gun firepower is considered to be a force multiplier, in post-World 
War II Arab-Israeli conflicts the machine gun became by and large 
the force itself, demonstrating a very high ratio oflethality to needed 
support. In contrast to military aviation, armored forces, or artillery, 
all of which require a large logistical and maintenance infrastruc- 
ture as well as hefty financial investment, machine guns are reason- 
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ably inexpensive and easy to use and maintain, do not require a host 
of mechanics or technicians to operate, and allow a small number 
of minimally trained combatants to produce a high rate of lethal fire 
under almost any conditions. The machine gun has thus not only 
contributed to the outcomes of specific wars between the Arabs and 
Israelis but also to the inability ofboth sides to exhaust or fully over- 
power the other and thereby end the conflict. 
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MacMichael, Sir Harold 
Born: 1882 
Died: 1969 


British career civil servant and high commissioner for the British 
Mandate for Palestine (1938-1944). Harold MacMichael was born 
in 1882. He graduated from Magdalene College, Cambridge, and 
after passing the civil service examination in 1904 was assigned to 
the Sudan. He had a lengthy tenure there and also served as British 
governor of Tanganyika. 

In March 1938 MacMichael assumed the post of high commis- 
sioner for the British Mandate for Palestine, succeeding Sir Arthur 
Grenfell Wauchope. MacMichael’s arrival in Palestine heralded a 
shift in British policy toward the mandate, occasioned by the Arab 
Revolt of 1936-1939. Wauchope had interpreted immigration 
policies liberally. With the Arab Revolt and the approach of World 
War II, however, British leaders greatly feared a possible Axis move 
against Egypt and Britain’s imperial lifeline of the Suez Canal. Lon- 
don believed that Arab unrest might facilitate this and possibly even 
result in Britain’s expulsion from the Middle East. 
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With the release of the British government White Paper in 1939, 
MacMichael retreated from the liberal policies of his predecessor 
regarding Jewish immigration, choosing instead to interpret regu- 
lations quite rigidly. This occurred in the midst of persecutions of 
Jews in Germany and in Poland, and it continued even with evi- 
dence of the Holocaust, the Nazi effort to exterminate the Jews in 
Europe. British authorities took into custody all Jews immigrating 
to Palestine illegally and sent them on to the Indian Ocean island of 
Mauritius. Land transfer regulations of 1940 sought to prohibit the 
further sale of Arab property to Jews. 

In March 1943, MacMichael broadcast a message outlining the 
British government’s plans for the postwar economic development 
program. Largely based on the 1939 White Paper, it created wide- 
spread Jewish anger. Mounting Jewish opposition to this and to 
the British immigration policy in the midst of the Holocaust led to 
the onset of Jewish terrorism, principally by the Irgun Tsvai Leumi 
(National Military Organization) and Lohamei Herut Israel (Lehi), 
against the British authorities in Palestine. Militant Zionists in 
Palestine held MacMichael responsible for much of British policy 
in Palestine. Indeed, MacMichael narrowly escaped an attempt on 
August 8, 1944, on his life that wounded his wife. 
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Sir Harold MacMichael, British career civil servant and high commissioner for Palestine (1938-1944), shown here circa 1937. (Library of Congress) 
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Upon leaving Palestine MacMichael was assigned to Malaya, 
where he wrote its constitution. He then served in Malta. MacMichael 
died in Folkstone, England, in 1969. 
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Macmillan, Maurice Harold 
Born: February 10, 1894 
Died: December 29, 1986 


British Conservative Party politician, minister of housing (1951- 
1954), minister of defense (1954-1955), foreign secretary (1955), 
chancellor of the exchequer (1955-1957), and prime minister (1957- 
1963). Harold Macmillan, half-American by parentage, was born in 
London on February 10, 1894, into the prosperous Macmillan pub- 
lishing family. Educated at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford, his 
service in World War I, with the rank of captain, prevented him from 
finishing his degree. 

Following the war, Macmillan worked in the family firm until he 
was elected to Parliament in 1924. He held the northern industrial 
seat of Stockton until 1945 (except for the years 1929-1931), after 
which he represented the London suburban seat of Bromley. His 
Conservatism was of the progressive, mildly statist form, with a 
dash of the paternalist and the patrician. He was appointed a junior 
minister in 1940, and in 1942 Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
sent him to be resident minister at Allied Forces Headquarters in 
the Mediterranean, where he formed a friendship with U.S. general 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, which was to prove of uncertain value in the 
Suez crisis of 1956. 

Following the Conservative victory of 1951, Macmillan served 
as minister ofhousing, moving to defense in 1954 and to the Foreign 
Office in April 1955. Prime Minister Anthony Eden (who had suc- 
ceeded Churchill in 1955), shifted a disappointed Macmillan out of 
the Foreign Office and into the treasury in December 1955, a post 
he then held during the Suez Crisis of 1956. 

Throughout this crisis, following Egyptian nationalization of the 
Suez Canal on July 26, Macmillan was at least as hawkish as Eden. 
Inhis diaries Macmillan describes Nasser as an “Asiatic Mussolini” 
and states that British policy should aim at bringing about his 
“humiliation” and “collapse.” Macmillan strongly supported the 
use of force to take control of the canal, assuming that diplomacy 
would probably not succeed. Despite noting at the end of July that 
the United States would do all in its power to “restrain” the United 
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Harold Macmillan, British Conservative Party politician and prime 
minister (1957-1963). (Library of Congress) 





Kingdom and despite receiving little support from Eisenhower 
when he visited Washington in September, Macmillan tragically 
managed to persuade himself and Eden that the United States would 
come around to supporting whatever action Britain might take or 
content itself with a formal protest. Macmillan thus encouraged 
Eden in his secret planning with the French and Israelis for a mili- 
tary attack on Egypt. Aware of the general nature of these plans, if 
not the details, Macmillan did not disapprove. 

It came as a profound shock to the cabinet and to Macmillan 
personally when, following the British ultimatum to Nasser on 
October 30, the United States turned against the United Kingdom, 
exerting maximum pressure both in the United Nations (UN) and 
on British finances, to halt British and French military action. As 
chancellor, Macmillan was particularly angered by American pres- 
sure on the pound sterling and in general felt deeply let down by 
people he considered to be allies and friends. Perhaps unwilling 
to point the finger at Eisenhower, Macmillan later recalled that 
US. secretary of state John Foster Dulles had showed “a degree of 
hostility amounting almost to frenzy.” Macmillan also expressed 
regret that he personally had contributed so much to the cabinet’s 
profound miscalculation as to the likely reaction in Washington. 
His deep-seated feelings on this matter might be guessed from the 
title of the relevant chapter in his memoirs, “The Anglo-American 
Schism.” 
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Under overwhelming U.S. pressure the British agreed to with- 
draw from Egypt. The humiliating failure of his plans and a re- 
currence of ill health led to Eden’s resignation in January 1957. 
Macmillan then succeeded to the premiership, a development 
seen as an extraordinary outcome for one so deeply committed to 
the failed policy of his predecessor. As prime minister, Macmillan 
made it a priority to mend fences with the United States, traveling 
to meet President Eisenhower in Bermuda in March 1957. 

Decolonization, particularly in Africa, was a major theme dur- 
ing Macmillan’s prime ministership, and in 1960 he toured that 
continent, delivering his famous “Wind of Change” speech in South 
Africa, acknowledging African nationalism. He also developed a 
generally cordial relationship with new U.S. president John F. Ken- 
nedy. The two communicated closely during the 1962 Cuban Mis- 
sile Crisis, yet at the December 1962 Nassau meeting with Kennedy, 
they engaged in robust diplomatic exchanges as Macmillan pressed 
the reluctant Kennedy to provide Polaris missiles to Britain. In the 
summer of 1963, along with the Americans and Soviets, Macmillan 
signed the Partial Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty. 

In 1963 Macmillan’s government was touched by scandal involv- 
ing his defense minister, John Profumo. In the same year Macmillan 
was depressed by French president Charles de Gaulle’s veto of 
Britain’s belated application to join the European Common Market. 
The early 1960s also saw serious problems emerge in the British 
economy. 

Macmillan fell ill in the summer of 1963 and resigned as prime 
minister in October. He retired from Parliament in 1964 and was 
made Earl of Stockton in 1984. During the Margaret Thatcher years 
he took great delight in criticizing her policies. Macmillan died on 
December 29, 1986, in Chelwood Gate, Sussex. 
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Madrid Conference 
Start Date: October 30, 1991 
End Date: November 1, 1991 


Conference held in Madrid, Spain, during October 30-November 1, 
1991, that brought together for the first time Syrian, Lebanese, Jor- 
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danian, Palestinian, and Israeli officials with the aim of beginning 
the process of securing a comprehensive Middle East peace settle- 
ment. The United States and the Soviet Union cosponsored the 
meeting. Also in attendance were officials from Egypt, the Euro- 
pean Union (EU), and the Gulf Cooperation Council. The Madrid 
Conference convened on October 30 and lasted three days. No for- 
mal declarations or accommodations resulted from the meeting, 
as it was designed principally to bring together the warring parties 
and serve as a springboard for future bilateral and multilateral con- 
ferences between Arabs and Israelis. 

The Madrid Conference came in the immediate aftermath of the 
1991 Persian Gulf War and the waning days of the Cold War. Pres- 
ident George H. W. Bush’s administration, in its attempt to con- 
struct a so-called new world order, set a goal of bringing lasting 
peace to the Middle East. In this it was aided—at least symbolically 
—by Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev. The Soviet Union would 
be officially dissolved only eight weeks after the Madrid Confer- 
ence ended, but it was nonetheless important for Bush to engage 
the Soviets in the peace process because Russia and other post- 
Soviet successor states had vested interests in the Middle East. In 
addition, a number of Arab nations had enjoyed close ties to the 
Soviets. 

It was understood by the parties attending the meeting that the 
resultant peace process should be guided by the land-for-peace for- 
mula first promulgated by the United Nations (UN) in November 
1967 (UN Security Council Resolution 242) and later reiterated in 
UN Resolutions 338 and 425. The talks were designed to provide 
the proper dialogue between Israel and the Arab states of Lebanon, 
Syria, and Jordan so that bilateral peace treaties could soon be real- 
ized. In approaching the Palestinian-Israeli dilemma the congress 
was to begin a two-stage process, which included the establishment 
of interim self-government for the Palestinians followed by the cre- 
ation ofa permanent Palestinian government that would ultimately 
lead to an autonomous Palestinian state. These guidelines were also 
the basic framework for the Oslo peace process and Oslo Accords, 
which were finalized in August 1993. Indeed, the Oslo process began 
almost immediately after the Madrid Conference ended. The Oslo 
process was, however, opposed by a number of those involved in 
the Madrid Conference because of the purely bilateral nature of the 
accords as well as their design and substance. 

Multilateral talks began in Moscow in January 1992 and focused 
on five major concerns: water allocation, environmental preser- 
vation, refugee issues, economic development, and regional arms 
control. Israel initially balked at discussing refugee and economic 
problems, and Syria and Jordan refused to join in multilateral talks 
because no real progress had been made in bilateral negotiations. 
In October 1994, however, Jordan and Israel signed a historic peace 
treaty. Several attempts were made to negotiate an Israeli-Syrian 
peace treaty, but last-minute complications torpedoed the effort. 
Asa result of the Madrid Conference and the Oslo Accords that fol- 
lowed, the Palestinians were allowed to set up their own governing 
entity, the Palestinian Authority (PA). 
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Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev addresses the Madrid Conference, October 30, 1991. (Moshe Milner/Israeli Government Press Office) 





The peace process stalled in the latter half of the 1990s as vio- 
lence flared anew in the region and Israeli politics forced a retrench- 
ment from wide-ranging peace initiatives. Formal bilateral talks 
would not resume until January 2000, and they made little headway 
thereafter. The dramatic September 13, 1993, signing of the Decla- 
ration of Principles between Israel and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) on the White House lawn with a beaming Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton looking on, was a direct result of the Madrid Con- 
ference. Indeed, the stipulations contained in them were the same 
basic guidelines as those propounded in Madrid. Perhaps the biggest 
winner in all of this was Israel, as the process that had begun in 
Madrid resulted in several key nations finally recognizing that state. 
These included India and the People’s Republic of China (PRC) as 
well as Tunisia, Morocco, Qatar, and Oman. The Arab economic boy- 
cott of Israel also began to loosen. 
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MAGIC CARPET, Operation 
Start Date: June 1949 
End Date: September 1950 


Israeli government operation to airlift Jews from Yemen to Israel 
in 1949 and 1950. During Israel’s first year of independence while 
fighting for its survival in the Israeli War of Independence (1948- 
1949) against its Arab neighbors, more than 250,000 Jews immi- 
grated to Israel. One of the most dramatic mass migrations of people 
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Yemeni Jews wait at the airport in Aden, Yemen, to be flown to Israel, October 1949. (Zoltan Kluger/Israeli Government Press Office) 





was the Jews of Yemen via Operation MAGic caRPET. For hundreds 
of years, the Jewish community in Yemen had experienced perse- 
cutions. In May 1949 the imam of Yemen agreed to allow 45,000 of 
the 46,000 members of the Yemenite Jewish community to emigrate 
but insisted that they first sell their land and pay an exit tax. This 
initiated a response by the Israeli government to transport the 
Yemenites to Israel. 

Since the destruction of the Second Temple in AD 70, Jews 
played a prominent role in Yemen’s economy and politics. With the 
advent of Islam in the eighth century, however, Yemenite Jews were 
relegated to the lowest rung of the social ladder and to poverty. Until 
the Ottomans gained control of the area in 1872, Yemenite Jews 
were forbidden to leave the country. Since the late 19th century, 
Jews from Yemen had been escaping in small numbers to Palestine. 
By 1948 it was estimated that there were close to 28,000 Jews of 
Yemenite descent living in Israel. 

In 1947 after the partitioning of Palestine, Yemeni Muslim riot- 
ers, joined by the local police force, killed 82 Jews and destroyed 
hundreds of Jewish homes. Jews in the Yemeni capital of Aden were 
economically paralyzed, as most of the Jewish stores and businesses 
were destroyed. Early in 1948, a false accusation against a Jew of the 
ritual murder of two girls led to more looting. 
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Fulfilling their desire to return to Zion (Israel) and escape fur- 
ther persecution in Yemen, Jews from all over Yemen picked up their 
few possessions and began to walk toward Aden. Along the way they 
were robbed and abused by the local Arab population. They reached 
Aden exhausted and on the verge of starvation. Once there, they 
waited for the promised airlift to Israel. 

This complex Israeli evacuation, dubbed Operation Macic CAR- 
pet, took place from June 1949 to September 1950 with the support 
of British and American airlines. In all, some 380 flights transported 
the Jews of Yemen to Israel. Not until months after the completion 
of the operation was the news of the airlift made public. Once in 
Israel, the Yemenite Jews were settled in primitive camps called 
ma’abarot and slowly assimilated into modern Israeli society. 

Although the operation was called Macic careET, it was far from 
luxurious for the Yemenites. The planes were overcrowded, and the 
refugee camps were at best Spartan. Most of the Jews from Yemen 
had never seen anairplane up close, let alone flown on one. But they 
were calmed by writings in the book of Isaiah that God had prom- 
ised that his children would return to Zion with wings, as eagles. 

Operation MAGIc CARPET is one of dozens of inspiring examples 
of rescue projects undertaken by Israel to provide refuge to dis- 
tressed Jews. Today, the Jews of Yemen are just one of many cultures 
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that make up the landscape and diversity of modern Israeli society. 
Afterward, a smaller continuous migration was allowed to continue 
until 1962, when civil war put an abrupt halt to any further Jewish 
exodus from Yemen. 

MosuE TERDIMAN 
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Mahfouz, Naguib 
Born: December 11, 1911 
Died: August 30, 2006 


Renowned Egyptian author and the only Arab writer ever awarded 
the Nobel Prize in Literature. Naguib (Najib) Mahfouz was born 
in Cairo on December 11, 1911, to a middle-class Muslim family 
and was the youngest of seven children. His family moved to the 
Abbasiyya quarter when he was 13 years old. He spurned his father’s 
desire that he go into medicine in order to study philosophy. Mah- 
fouz graduated with a philosophy degree from Cairo University in 
1934 and worked for two more years on a master of arts degree, 
which he did not complete. 

Mahfouz began writing at age 17, and it soon became clear that 
his talents were formidable. During his career, he would publish 
an astonishing 50 novels, several plays, more than 250 articles, and 
13 collections of short stories. To help sustain himself financially, 
he entered the Egyptian civil service in 1939 and was employed as 
acivil servant in numerous capacities for the next 33 years. He served 
as the technical director for censorship and later as a consultant in 
the Ministry of Culture. After he left government service his creativ- 
ity and output soared, and by the time he was awarded the Nobel 
Prize in Literature in 1988 at the age of 77 he had become a cultural 
icon in Egypt and much of the Middle East. 

Mahfouz’s works were not without their controversies, some 
of them quite significant. Indeed, his writing sometimes alluded 
to sacred subjects, and his belief in creative freedom caused prob- 
lems for him. His most famous work may be his trilogy Bayn al- 
Qasrayan, Qasr al-Shawg, and al-Sukkariyya that shows life in Cairo 
through three generations. His 1959 novel Children of Gabalawiwas 
banned by authorities in his native Egypt because ofits allusions to 
all three monotheistic religions: Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 
In this as in his other work, the characters, situated in a poor neigh- 
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Naguib Mahfouz, Egyptian author and Nobel Prize winner. (Nobel 
Foundation) 





borhood, bore the names of early Muslims, as indeed many Egyp- 
tians do. In his work he explored the desperate circumstances of 
their lives. Many ofhis other works expressed Egyptian nationalism 
yet criticized the unforgiving bureaucracy and politics and the 
political correctness of Gamal Abdel Nasser’s rule in the 1950s and 
1960s. Mahfouz was a staunch supporter of President Anwar Sadat’s 
rapprochement with Israel, leading to a boycott ofhis books in other 
Arab countries. Because of Mahfouz’s support of writer Salman 
Rushdie and secularists, in 1994.a young radical attacked and nearly 
killed Mahfouz. The assailant said he had never read Mahfouz’s 
work but had heard a sheikh condemning Children of Gabalawi. 
Mahfouz’s novels, many of which are set in his beloved Cairo, 
have been termed among the best written in the 20th century. 
Famed literary theorist and critic Edward Said has said that Mah- 
fouz’s work puts him in the pantheon ofliterary giants. Many of his 
writings became known for their realistic portrayals of modern 
Egyptian life, which had changed so dramatically during his long 
life. His prose was at the same time moving, unaffected, and lively. 
And as with all great literature, it had the ability to touch on the 
human condition, reaching far beyond the confines of Cairo or 
Egypt. Mahfouz died in Cairo on August 30, 2006. 
PauL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Mahmud, Muhammad Sidgi 
Born: 1923 


Egyptian military officer and chief of the Egyptian Air Force (1953- 
1967). Muhammad Sidqi Mahmud was born in Egypt, probably in 
1923. He attended the Egyptian Military Academy and then joined 
the air force. In the early 1950s he joined the Free Officers Move- 
ment that advocated land reform, modernization, and Arab nation- 
alism. The Free Officers Movement seized control of Egypt in 1952, 
and Mahmud became commander of the Egyptian Air Force the 
next year. This appointment was part ofa larger program of military 
appointments designed to give Gamal Abdel Nasser control of the 
armed forces in his power struggle with President Mohammad 
Naguib. Nasser ousted Naguib from power in October 1954. 

Given the tensions between Nasser’s Egypt and the West, the 
Egyptian Air Force relied heavily on the Soviet Union for training 
and matériel, and Mahmud presided over this process. Like many 
of the other Free Officers, he tended to take a parochial view of his 
service as a personal power base, which hindered the formation of 
a coordinated defense policy. In 1956 during the Sinai Campaign, 
French and British air forces wrought considerable destruction on 
Egyptian air assets on the ground. Nevertheless, Nasser chose not 
to fire Mahmud for this debacle. 

In 1967 in the run-up to the Six-Day War, Mahmud warned the 
Egyptian leadership about the inability of his forces to undertake 
the air operations necessary to support a successful Egyptian ground 
offensive. Mahmud, now a lieutenant general, protested to Nasser 
that the Egyptian Air Force would sustain heavy losses in the event 
ofan Israeli first strike. Both Nasser and Field Marshal Abdel Hakim 
Amer chastised Mahmud for this position. Perhaps because of this, 
Mahmud predicted that air force losses would be around 20 percent 
in the event of an Israeli preemptive strike. 

On June 5, 1967, the first day of hostilities, the Israelis destroyed 
the majority of the Egyptian Air Force on the ground. The Israeli 
pilots were far better trained, but they were also familiar with the 
weaknesses of the Mikoyan Gurevich MiG-21 fighter, thanks to an 
Iraqi defector who had flown one to Israel in 1966. They also struck 
when the vast majority of the Egyptian crews were having breakfast 
and few planes were in the air, and Amer and Mahmud were in the 
air on their way to inspect troops in the Sinai. By the afternoon of 
June 5, Egypt had lost the entirety ofits bombers and the vast major- 
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ity of its fighters. This left the army at a serious disadvantage and 
ultimately resulted in a disorganized Egyptian ground retreat. 

The Six-Day War was an abject failure for Egypt. Mahmud and 
others were blamed and imprisoned. Amer appears to have com- 
mitted or was forced to commit suicide on September 14, 1967. 
Mahmud was tried before a military tribunal in February 1968 and 
was sentenced to 15 years in prison for dereliction of duty. Nasser 
had him retried, however, because of popular protests that erupted 
over what was perceived to be a lenient sentence. On August 29, 
1968, Mahmud was again found guilty and sentenced to life impris- 
onment at hard labor. Pardoned on January 27, 1974, by Egyptian 
president Anwar Sadat, Mahmud has assiduously avoided politics 
since. While he must bear blame for the poor air force training 
before the Six-Day War, he cannot be blamed for the leadership’s 
decision that Egypt could absorb an Israeli first strike, for he plainly 
warned of the likely consequences. 
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Makleff, Mordechai 
Born: January 19, 1920 


Died: 1978 


Israel Defense Forces (IDF) general and its third chief of staff 
during 1952-1953. Mordechai “Moltke” Makleff was born in the 
British Mandate for Palestine in the village of Motza on January 19, 
1920. His immediate family was killed by Arab villagers from neigh- 
boring Kolonia during the Arab Uprising of August 1929. Makleff 
survived by hiding under his bed and fleeing Motza with his sister 
Hana toa neighboring farm. He was reared by relatives in Jerusalem 
and Haifa, where he studied at the Hebrew Reali School. Makleff 
joined the Haganah as a teenager and in the 1930s served in the 
Palmach, counterattacking and proactively attacking Arab gangs 
and terrorists as amember of British Army officer Orde Wingate’s 
Special Night Squads. 
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General Mordechai “Moltke” Makleff, Israel Defense Forces (IDF) chief 
of staff during 1952-1953. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





Makleff fought in North Africa and northern Italy in World War 
ILas part of the British Army’s Jewish Brigade. At the end of the war 
he mustered out of the British Army as a 25-year-old major and 
remained in Europe facilitating illegal Jewish immigration to Pales- 
tine as well as weapons acquisitions for the Haganah. 

As the senior operations officer and then brigade commander 
for the Carmeli Brigade in the Israeli War of Independence (May 
1948-January 1949), Makleff fought near Haifa and Acre and par- 
ticipated in the capture of the Galilee (Operation Hiram). As a lieu- 
tenant colonel he headed the Israeli delegation that negotiated the 
1949 Israeli-Syrian and Israeli-Lebanon armistices and negotiated 
succeeding armistice-related concerns until he became the IDF 
chief of staff on December 7, 1952, after serving as Yigal Yadin’s 
deputy chief of staffand IDF senior operations officer from Novem- 
ber 1949. 

The death of his family and his experience in the Special Night 
Squads shaped Makleff’s response as chief of staff to Palestinian 
(fedayeen) attacks from the West Bank and the Gaza Strip on Israeli 
border settlements. He ordered Major Ariel Sharon to form and com- 
mand a commando unit (Unit 101) specializing in reconnaissance, 
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intelligence gathering, and retaliatory raids designed to punish 
and deter the fedayeen. Sharon was criticized for targeting Arab 
noncombatants and condemned for killing more than 60 Jordanian 
civilians during the raid on the village of Qibya in the fall of 1953 
while Makleff was the IDF chief of staff. 

The 32-year-old Makleff had agreed to serve as the chief of staff 
for a single year and was succeeded by Moshe Dayan on December 
7, 1953. Makleff then turned to business, and during 1955-1968 he 
led the expansion of Israel’s phosphate industry and the construc- 
tion of the Dead Sea dam, first as the general manager of the Dead 
Sea Works (now the Dead Sea Bromine Works, Ltd., or DSBW, 
whose headquarters building is named for him) and then as the 
director-general of its parent company, Israel Chemicals. DSBW’s 
original process for the production of potassium chloride is known 
as the Makleff Cold Crystallization process. Makleff also served as 
the director-general of the Citrus Marketing Board of Israel (CMBI) 
that was responsible for the production and marketing of all of the 
citrus grown in Israel. Makleff died in 1978. 
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Mandler, Avraham Albert 


Born: Unknown 
Died: October 13, 1973 


Israeli Army general. In the 1967 Six-Day War, Avraham Albert 
Mandler commanded Israel’s 8th Mechanized Infantry Brigade. 
Operating in the Golan Heights against Syria, the brigade broke 
the Syrian defenses at Tel Fakher and moved eastward toward 
Kuneitra. As a major general, Mandler commanded the Sinai De- 
fense Force during the Yom Kippur War (1973). 

In October 1973 the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) was divided 
into three area commands (North, Center, and South). Defense of 
the Suez Canal and the Sinai Peninsula fell to Major General Shmuel 
Gonen’s Southern Command. The command numbered some 
18,000 men, but only 8,000 soldiers were properly positioned for 
what would prove to be a massive initial Egyptian attack. Mandler 
commanded this Sinai Defense Force of 2 infantry brigades, 1 
armored division of 3 brigades, and 12 artillery batteries. Most of 
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the force was in reserve in the eastern Sinai awaiting deployment in 
a preplanned mobilization (Operation SHOVACH YONIM) in support 
of the three tanks and 436 soldiers manning the Bar-Lev Line’s 16 
strong points. 

Beginning at 2:00 p.m. on October 6, Egyptian aircraft launched 
a massive surprise attack against Israeli airfields, command head- 
quarters, surface-to-air missile batteries, and other strategic loca- 
tions in the Sinai. The attack occurred two hours before the Israeli 
reserve force was scheduled to be deployed (at 4:00 p.m.) after 
having received a noontime warning of an imminent Egyptian 
artillery attack. Fifteen minutes later, 8,000 Egyptian infantry and 
commando units equipped with heavy antitank weapons crossed 
the Suez Canal. These forces avoided the Israeli covering fire, 
bypassed the Israeli fortifications, and prepared ambushes for the 
anticipated reinforcing Israeli armor. By the time Gonen ordered 
the evacuation of Mandler’s force at 9:30 a.m. on October 7, the 
Israeli infantry brigade at the Egyptian attack point had been deci- 
mated. Two-thirds of the 280 Israeli tanks were destroyed, and air 
support was limited to Israeli forces engaging the Syrians in the 
north. Mandler’s southern sector force was then reinforced by two 
brigades, one in the northern sector of the Suez front under the 
command of Major General Avraham Adan and one in the center 
commanded by Sharon. These reinforcements stabilized the front 
by the evening of October 7. 

Israeli forces then went over to offensive operations. Mandler 
was killed in the Suez Canal Zone on October 13, 1973, when his 
armored mobile command vehicle took a direct hit from Egyptian 
122-mm rocket fire. The vehicle was targeted by means of what is 
believed by some in the IDF to have been an insecure radio conver- 
sation with Gonen. 
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Mapam Party 

Leftist Israeli political party formed in January 1948 and incorpo- 
rated and then dissolved to form the Meretz Party in 1992. Mapam, 
or the United Workers’ Party, was a socialist-inspired organization 
that synthesized leftist Zionism, pure socialism, and accommoda- 
tion and cooperation between Arabs and Jews in Palestine. For 
many years, the powerful labor federation Histadrut (General Fed- 
eration of Labor) was a core component of the Mapam Party. The 
party played a key role in the World Zionist Organization (WZO) 
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and since 1949 has maintained a permanent presence on the exec- 
utive committee of the Jewish Agency. 

Essentially a party of the working class, Mapam traced its philo- 
sophical and ideological origins to Ber Borochov, who pioneered 
the synthesis of pure socialism wedded to the Zionist ideal as a 
panacea for the Jewish dilemma. Like Borochov, then, the Mapam 
Party believed that Jews had to build a strong and numerous work- 
ing-class base in Palestine out of which a socialist Jewish state could 
blossom. In this sense, Mapam’s position lay at the very heart of 
Labor Zionism. 

Its commitment to socialism and Zionism notwithstanding, the 
Mapam Party realized fully that Palestine’s Arab population had to 
be treated with equity. Thus, the party tried at all times to include 
the Arabs in any deliberations or plans for the establishment of a 
Jewish state. Toward that end, the Mapam Party championed the 
curtailment of military administration over Arab regions in Israel 
and pushed for the inclusion of Arab workers in Histadrut, which 
was accomplished in 1959. 

Mapam came about in 1948 by an alliance between the Hashomer 
Hatzair Workers’ Party and Ahdut Ha’avodah-Po’ale Zion, another 
socialist political coalition in the tradition of Labor Zionism. With 
this merger and the creation of Mapam, the new party now became 
a key player in the kibbutz movement in Palestine. The groups 
and their predecessors that comprised the new Mapam Party had 
varying positions on Zionism and socialism. Some believed in a bi- 
state solution to Zionism, others sought to ally themselves with the 
worldwide socialist movement, and still others hoped to retain a 
pure socialist ideal within Zionism and the Yishuv (Jews living in 
Palestine). 

By 1948 after a series of splits, fusions, and alliances, these 
groups had consolidated into the two major coalitions that formed 
Mapam. Thus, Mapam was initially quite an inclusive party. The 
catalyst for the fusion of the Left was the 1947 United Nations (UN) 
partition plan for Palestine, which made the Labor Zionist coalition 
in particular realize that it would have better success ifit spoke with 
one voice. 

By 1945 the many kibbutzim in Palestine comprised the core of 
the political and labor Left. They also became pivotal in the defense 
of Palestinian Jews and the fight against British authorities. In fact, 
many kibbutzim served as training bases for the Haganah and 
Palmach. 

The 1948 coalition proved unsustainable, however. Arguments 
ensued over the place of Arabs within Zionism and how best to 
respond to Arab violence against Jews. Some favored self-restraint 
(or havlaga), while others wanted firm and swift retaliatory actions 
taken. In 1954 Mapam split, with a number of members moving 
toward the Mapai Party, a social-democratic alliance. During the 
1950s and early 1960s, some critics of Mapam accused the group of 
harboring pro-Soviet sympathies. It did not, however, ally with the 
Soviet Union and decried the Soviets’ enmity toward Zionism and 
its repressive policies toward Soviet Jews and other ethnic minori- 
ties within its borders. 
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In 1968 during its Fifth Party Congress, the Mapam Party sought 
to ally itself with the Labor Party in the forthcoming 1969 elections. 
The union was a success, and labor as a whole garnered 56 seats in 
the Knesset (Israeli parliament). Some members did not favor the 
alignment, arguing that the party had given up its autonomy. But 
the majority stayed with the alliance, and the Fifth Congress took 
pains to explain why such a fusion was then necessary. Among 
other things, it stated its opposition to the annexation of any more 
occupied territories, support for an increase in Jewish immigration 
to Israel, and the maintenance of an adequate standard of living for 
all Israelis, both Jewish and Arab. It also specifically condemned the 
Soviet Union’s Middle East policies and urged the creation of a 
purely socialist state in Israel. 

Mapam stayed in the labor alliance with Mapai and Rafi until 
1984. The party then decided to leave the coalition because of Israeli 
prime minister Shimon Peres’s decision to form a unity govern- 
ment with the rightist Likud Party. After this split, Mapam lost 
much ofits influence and enjoyed only limited electoral success. In 
1988 it won only three seats in the Knesset. Faced with dwindling 
power and support, Mapam joined with two other leftist labor par- 
ties in 1992 to form the Meretz Party, which became the fourth- 
largest political group in the Knesset after the 1992 elections. By 
1997 Mapam was defunct and was absorbed into Meretz, which 
had become Meretz-Yachad by 2006. 

Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Marcus, David 
Born: February 22, 1902 
Died: June 10, 1948 


U.S. Army colonel and Israeli general. David Daniel Marcus, known 
his whole life as “Mickey,” was born on New York’s Lower East Side 
on February 22, 1902. The fifth child of Jewish immigrants from 
Romania, he graduated from the United States Military Academy, 
West Point, in 1924. While servingas a lieutenant of infantry at Gov- 
ernors Island, he attended law school at night in New York City. 
Leaving active duty after his initial assignment, he became an assis- 
tant U.S. attorney in New York and, working with Thomas E. Dewey, 
helped to shut down Lucky Luciano’s crime ring. In 1934 Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia appointed Marcus deputy commissioner and 
then later commissioner of corrections. 
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David Daniel “Mickey” Marcus, U.S. Army colonel and Israeli general, 
1938. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





With an Army Reserve commission in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps, Marcus returned to active duty in 1940. Although 
a military lawyer, he established and commanded the first Army 
Ranger school in Hawaii. In 1943 he was posted to the Pentagon as 
the chief of planning for the War Department’s Civil Affairs Divi- 
sion. He played a key role in the negotiation and drafting of the Ital- 
ian surrender and the Instrument of Unconditional Surrender of 
Germany. 

In 1944 Marcus was sent to Britain to initiate the planning for 
the occupation and control of postwar Germany. On June 6, 1944, 
he managed to wrangle his way onto one of the troop carriers of 
the 101st Airborne Division and made the combat jump into 
Normandy. He had never made a parachute jump before. Later in 
the war he personally witnessed the liberation of some of the Nazi 
concentration camps. He also served as a legal adviser to Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt at the Yalta Conference and to Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman at the Potsdam Conference. In 1946 Marcus 
headed the Pentagon’s War Crimes Division, responsible for select- 
ing judges and prosecutors for the war crimes trials in Germany 
and Japan. 
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Marcus left active duty in 1947, turning down a promotion to 
brigadier general, but later that year he accepted an invitation from 
the chairman of the Jewish Agency Executive, David Ben-Gurion, 
to come to the British Mandate for Palestine as his military adviser. 
As a reservist Marcus needed War Department permission to do 
that, which was granted with the proviso that he not use his Amer- 
ican rank or real name. He arrived in Tel Aviv in January 1948 under 
the name of Michael Stone. 

More of an organizer and a trainer than a tactical commander, 
Marcus helped establish a new command structure for the Jewish 
self-defense organization, Haganah, and wrote training manuals 
based on memory from similar U.S. manuals. When Israel declared 
independence on May 14, two Egyptian brigades attacked into the 
southern Negev within hours, exactly where Marcus had predicted 
the first attack would come. 

As the fighting ground on, the center of gravity shifted to Jeru- 
salem, which was cut off and surrounded by the Arab Legion. With 
a cease-fire brokered by the United Nations (UN) was scheduled to 
go into effect on June 11, the Israelis realized that they would lose 
all claim to the city unless they could establish a credible land 
bridge. After their May 25 attack at Latrun failed to break through, 
Ben-Gurion made the bold move of designating a single commander 
to control all combat operations to lift the siege. On May 28 Aluf 
(General) Michael Stone was appointed commander of the Jerusalem 
Front, with command over the Etzioni, Har-El, and 7th brigades. 
Marcus became the first Jewish soldier to hold the rank of general 
officer since Judas Maccabeus 2,100 years before. 

Marcus launched another attack at Latrun on May 30. When 
that failed, he concluded that the only solution was to go around 
the Arab Legion. Sending engineers and construction crews into the 
wild Judean hills south of Latrun, he oversaw the extension and 
improvement of a series of goat trails into a credible military road, 
which he wryly called the Burma Road. Despite the enormous 
obstacles, the land bridge was completed on June 9, lifting the siege 
of Jerusalem. 

On the night of June 10 Marcus was at his command post in the 
village of Abu Gosh, a few miles outside of Jerusalem. At 3:50 a.m. 
on June 11 he was accidentally shot dead by one of his own jittery 
sentries. The cease-fire went into effect at 10:00 a.m. Marcus was 
the last casualty of that phase of the war. 

When Marcus’s body was returned to New York, it was accom- 
panied by Moshe Dayan and Yosef Hamburger, the captain of the 
blockade runner Exodus. Marcus was buried at the West Point post 
cemetery in July 1948. He is the only soldier buried there who died 
fighting under a foreign flag. In the 1960s movie Cast a Giant 
Shadow, Kirk Douglas played Marcus. Although the movie was a 
highly fictionalized account, Douglas vividly captured Marcus’s 
fiery spirit. 

Davip T. ZABECKI 
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Maritime Policies and Restrictions 

The emergence of modern steam shipping in the 19th century 
transformed the eastern Mediterranean basin into a strategic zone 
that became of great interest to maritime powers. With the 1869 
completion of the Suez Canal, which links Suez on the Red Sea to 
Port Said on the Mediterranean Sea, the Middle East became a key 
zone for the passage of international shipping. Although the 1888 
Convention of Constantinople ensured, under British protection, 
the demilitarization of and free navigation within the canal to all 
navies, the canal nevertheless served as a powerful lever in interna- 
tional affairs. Control over the Suez Canal enabled Britain to influ- 
ence maritime trade within the region. During World War | 
(1914-1918), France and Britain closed the canal to non-Allied 
shipping. Even after Egyptian independence in 1922, Britain had 
been allowed to maintain military forces in the Canal Zone. This 
right was bitterly defended by Britain during World War II (1939- 
1945). 

If the Suez Canal had originally ensured an imperial link be- 
tween Britain and its colonies, the growing reliance of European 
countries on oil after World War II made maritime policy in matters 
related to the Canal a growing concern. Indeed, the beginning of the 
Cold War and the creation of the State of Israel in 1948 introduced 
a maritime perspective to the budding Arab-Israeli conflict. As 
such, the control of maritime trade in the eastern Mediterranean 
basin in general and in the canal in particular served as a means of 
potentially influencing the outcome of the conflict. 

In 1948, for example, Egyptian authorities introduced regula- 
tions prohibiting ships transiting from or through Israeli ports 
from entering the Suez Canal. The 1951 Egyptian denunciation of 
the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, which guaranteed British control 
over the Canal, forced the pullout of British forces from the area. 
The nationalization of the canal by Egyptian president Gamal Abdel 
Nasser in July 1956 posed a significant danger to maritime policy 
in the area and threatened, in particular, the free flow of Middle 
Eastern oil to Europe. At the time, two-thirds of European oil passed 
through the canal. The ensuing Suez Crisis prompted interventions 
by Britain, France, and Israel to keep the Canal open. Upon U.S. and 
Soviet pressure, the three nations withdrew from the area, and a 
United Nations (UN) peacekeeping force maintained an uneasy 
peace, ensuring safe passage through the canal. 

After blockading Israeli shipping in the Gulf of Tiran in 1967, 
which was a clear volition of international maritime law, Egypt 
closed the Suez Canal in the wake of the June 1967 Six-Day War. The 
canal would not reopen until June 1975. It was only in 1979 after 
the Israeli-Egyptian peace process that Israel gained unrestricted 
use of the canal. Israeli shipping was also blockaded in the Red Sea 
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during the October 1973 Yom Kippur War, although shipping was 
not affected in the Mediterranean, as American seaborne supplies 
reached Israel unhindered. 

In the post-Cold War period, protracted fighting in the Middle 
East and its threat to shipping and the maritime economy prompted 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) to introduce in 
1994 the Mediterranean Dialogue. While attempting to ensure the 
stability of the Mediterranean basin in the face of growing terrorist 
threats and regional conflicts, NATO’s objectives also sought to 
guarantee the stability of maritime trade in the context of the on- 
going Arab-Israeli conflict. Although it constitutes only a peripheral 
aspect of the ongoing Arab-Israeli conflict, the control of maritime 
policy in the Middle East has also served, through its impact on nav- 
igation, to influence international support for the parties engaged 
in the conflict. 

MARTIN LABERGE 
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Marshall, George Catlett 
Born: December 31, 1880 
Died: October 16, 1959 


U.S. Army general, chief of staff of the army (1939-1945), secre- 
tary of state (1947-1949), and secretary of defense (1950). Born on 
December 31, 1880, in Uniontown, Pennsylvania, George C. Mar- 
shall graduated in 1901 from the Virginia Military Institute, where 
he rose to be first captain. Commissioned a second lieutenant of 
infantry the following year, his first assignment was in Manila at 
the end of the Philippine-American War. Various postings within 
the continental United States followed, including four years (1906- 
1910) at the Infantry and Cavalry School at Fort Leavenworth, first 
as a student and then as instructor. He then served briefly as an in- 
structor with the Pennsylvania National Guard, which gave him an 
early appreciation of the importance of effective civilian-military 
relations. During 1913-1916 he served again in the Philippines, 
making captain in 1916. From early in his career he won a repu- 
tation as a superlative staff officer with strengths in efficient man- 
agement and problem-solving skills. 

Following the U.S. declaration of war against Germany in April 
1917, Marshall went to France as a training officer in the 1st Divi- 
sion. Promoted to lieutenant colonel in 1918, he became the chief 
of operations for the First Army, winning general admiration for 
his logistical skills in working out in a short span the movement of 
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General of the Army George Catlett Marshall, chief of staff of the U.S. 
Army (1939-1945), secretary of state (1947-1949), and secretary of 
defense (1950). (Library of Congress) 





hundreds of thousands of troops across the battlefront. After work- 
ing on occupation plans for Germany, in the spring of 1919 he 
became aide to General John J. Pershing, his wartime commander 
and now army chief of staff, a post that Marshall held until 1924. 
Pershing relied heavily on Marshall and became his mentor, patron, 
and close friend for the rest of Marshall’s career. 

Between the world wars Marshall spent three years in Tianjin 
(Tientsin), China, with the 15th Infantry Regiment and five years 
as assistant commandant in charge of instruction at the Infantry 
School, Fort Benning, Georgia, where he revised the curriculum and 
helped train numerous future American generals, among them 
Omar N. Bradley, Joseph W. Stilwell, Joseph Lawton Collins, Walter 
Bedell Smith, and Matthew B. Ridgway. Marshall won promotion 
to colonel in 1932, becoming commander of the 8th Infantry Regi- 
ment that year, serving as senior instructor to the Illinois National 
Guard from 1933 to 1936, and commanding the 5th Infantry Brigade 
as a brigadier general from 1936 to 1938. The U.S. Army’s rapid 
interwar reduction in strength left Marshall convinced that to main- 
tain strong military forces, greater civilian support and commit- 
ment were Vital. 

In 1938 Marshall became head of the War Plans Division in 
Washington, where he quickly became deputy chief of staff and 
then, on September 1, 1939, chief of staff of the U.S. Army. As war 
began in Europe and President Franklin D. Roosevelt leaned toward 
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the Allied side, Marshall threw himself into enabling the American 
defense establishment to shake off its interwar somnolence. In- 
creasingly assisted by pro-Allied civilian officials such as Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson, Marshall instituted and lobbied for pro- 
grams to recruit and train new troops; expedite munitions produc- 
tion; assist Great Britain, China, and the Soviet Union to resist the 
Axis; and coordinate British and U.S. strategy. After the United 
States joined the war in December 1941, Marshall presided over 
an increase in U.S. Army strength from a mere 200,000 men to a 
wartime maximum of 8 million. His personal knowledge of Amer- 
ican officers, many of whom he had trained, helped him select 
numerous commanders for both the European and Pacific theaters. 
Marshall was not only highly effective in supervising the massive 
U.S. war effort but also enjoyed excellent relationships with key 
senators and congressmen, who almost without exception admired 
and respected his professional abilities as well as his integrity. 

Marshall was a strong supporter of opening as soon as possible 
a second front against Germany in Europe, a campaign ultimately 
deferred until June 1944. Between 1941 and 1945 he attended all 
the major wartime strategic conferences, including those at Placen- 
tia Bay, Washington, Quebec, Cairo, Tehran, Malta, Yalta, and Pots- 
dam, and presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman 
relied heavily on his advice. His greatest disappointment was per- 
haps that he did not get to command the Allied cross-Channel inva- 
sion force but remained chief of staff throughout the war. He was 
simply too valuable in Washington. In 1945 he also participated in 
discussions as to whether to drop the newly developed atomic 
bomb. Eager to end the war expeditiously, he supported its use. 

Marshall retired from the army in November 1945, having re- 
ceived his fifth star as general of the army the previous December. 
He was the first U.S. Army officer to hold that rank. President Tru- 
man almost immediately sent him to China, where he spent all of 
1946 unsuccessfully attempting to mediate the continuing civil war 
between the National and Communist sides. In January 1947 Mar- 
shall became secretary of state, facing the challenges with which the 
developing Cold War presented his country. In early 1947 he faced 
demands from financially strapped British leaders that the United 
States take over its military commitments to Greece and Turkey, 
pleas that resulted in the Truman Doctrine of March 1947 whereby 
Truman pledged the United States to resist communist incursions 
around the world. The most spectacular event during Marshall’s 
time as secretary of state was the 11-month Berlin Blockade, when 
from June 1948 to May 1949 the Soviet Union attempted to starve 
the Western powers out of West Berlin, a move to which the United 
States and Britain responded by airlifting all needed supplies into 
Berlin. Marshall’s most visible accomplishments as secretary of state 
were the Marshall Plan, or European Recovery Program, a coordi- 
nated $10 billion five-year scheme to rehabilitate the economies of 
Western Europe, and U.S. membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), the first permanent security pact that the 
United States had ever entered. 

One of the few issues over which Marshall differed significantly 
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from Truman was the policy toward Palestine and the demands of 
Zionist Jewish nationalists for the creation of an independent state, 
pressures that brought the creation of Israel in May 1948. Conscious 
of the strategic value of Arab oil to the United States, Marshall and 
the State Department strongly opposed the establishment of a sep- 
arate Jewish state, preferring that the United States should work to 
attain a solution ofa unitary, multinational state, based on the 1939 
British White Paper, that would be acceptable to Palestine’s Arab 
as well as Jewish populations. Truman, by contrast, believed that 
the Jewish people deserved an autonomous state in recompense 
for their wartime sufferings during the Holocaust. A keen amateur 
historian, the president felt a somewhat romantic admiration for 
the Jewish people’s lengthy past and their quest, despite almost two 
millennia in Diaspora, for a homeland. With a presidential election 
fast approaching, Truman’s political advisers, especially the young 
Clark Clifford, also urged upon him the need to win the Jewish vote 
in such key states as New York and California. 

Although Marshall thought that the U.S. decision to support the 
establishment of Israel and recognize the new state was a serious 
mistake, one he bluntly ascribed to political and electoral consider- 
ations, in public he loyally concealed his distaste and, rejecting sug- 
gestions that he resign in protest, supported the president’s 
policy. Immediately after Israel’s formal establishment on May 15, 
1948, hostilities began as the Arab League states of Syria, Egypt, 
Iraq, and Transjordan all attacked Israel, while Palestinian Arabs 
within the new state also rebelled. When the Arab offensive flagged 
in the summer of 1948, United Nations (UN) mediator Count Folke 
Bernadotte of Wisborg sought to negotiate a truce, some of whose 
suggested territorial concessions, including relinquishing the strate- 
gically significant Negev Desert, the Israelis found unacceptable. In 
September, Jewish activists assassinated Bernadotte in Jerusalem. 
That same month Marshall publicly supported the Bernadotte Plan, 
an action that the Truman administration disavowed. Shortly after 
Truman’s November 1948 reelection Marshall resigned, citing gen- 
uine health problems but almost certainly also driven by irritation 
over Truman’s position. 

Marshall left office in January 1949 and soon afterward agreed 
to head the American Red Cross. At the outbreak of the Korean War 
in June 1950, Truman persuaded Marshall to return to government 
service as secretary of defense, in which capacity Marshall once 
again built up American manpower and war production and pushed 
for selective service legislation. He also strongly supported Tru- 
man’s dismissal of General Douglas MacArthur, commander of UN 
forces in Korea, for insubordination, a decision that later exposed 
Marshall to vehement and politically motivated accusations of 
procommunist sympathies from Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy and his 
followers. 

Marshall left office in September 1951. In December 1953 his 
efforts for European recovery won him the Nobel Peace Prize. His 
final retirement was dogged by increasingly poor health, and he died 
at Walter Reed Army Medical Center on October 16, 1959. 

PrisciLLA MARY ROBERTS 
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Masada 

The term “masada” is a Latin transliteration of the Hebrew name 
Metzada, meaning “fortress.” Masada refers to a rock mesa over- 
looking the Dead Sea in the eastern Judean Desert near Ein Gedi 
atop which Jewish Zealots stood against a Roman siege (AD 72-73) 
in the First Jewish-Roman War (66-73), also known as the Hero- 
dian Jewish Revolt or the Great Jewish Revolt. 

Masada’s eastern cliffs rise some 1,350 feet (150 feet above 
sea level) above the Dead Sea, with the more vertical western cliffs 
rising 300 feet above the floor of the Dead Sea Valley. The rhom- 
boid-shaped flat plateau comprised an area some 1,200 feet by 
900 feet. Access was limited to four very difficult and quite steep 
approaches: the Snake Path from the east, still used by some tourists 
today; the White Rock ascent from the west; and one approach each 
from the south and north. Three large cisterns hewn from the rock 
mesa collected rainwater. Numerous storehouses also dotted the 
site. 

The Zealot defenders and their families were housed in barracks- 
like quarters and in the remains of a last century BC Herodian 
palace. The plateau was ringed by a watchtower-studded stone 
casement wall 4,200 feet long and 12 feet thick that incorporated the 
walls of the living quarters and storehouses. 

King Herod the Great was a pro-Roman ruler and appointed 
Pompey as regent of Palestine in 47 BC. Herod first fled with his 
family to Masada in 40 BC when the Jews joined the Parthians in a 
rebellion against Rome. Herod then fled to Rome but was restored 
to his position in 37 BC after the Romans under Mark Antony 
crushed the rebellion. Fearing another Jewish rebellion and possi- 
ble war with Cleopatra of Egypt, during 37-31 BC Herod fortified 
Masada to include an extensive and lavish palace. 

Roman soldiers were garrisoned at Masada when in AD 66 it was 
captured at the beginning of the Great Jewish Revolt by Jewish 
Zealots led by Menahem ben Judah. Eleazar ben Yair, nephew of 
Menahem, assumed command of Masada soon after rival Jews 
killed Menahem in Jerusalem that same year. Except for the Zealots 
at Masada, Jewish resistance ended when the Romans captured 
Jerusalem and destroyed its Temple in September AD 70. 
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The ruins of Herod’s palace at Masada. (Joy Powers/iStockPhoto.com) 





Lucius Flavius Silva, the Roman governor of Palestine, laid siege 
to Masada in AD 72 with a force of 10,000-15,000 men consisting of 
the Roman Tenth Legion, its support troops, and Jewish prisoners 
of war who were used as construction slaves. The Jewish defenders 
and family members numbered between 1,000 and 1,500 people. 

After surrounding the fortress with eight military camps and a 
three-foot-high wall, the Romans oversaw in a nine-month period 
the construction by Jewish slave labor of an assault ramp to the top 
of Masada. It was during this time that the Jewish defenders rein- 
forced the stone wall with an earthen and wooden wall. 

The Romans first used a battering ram to breach the stone wall 
and then succeeded in burning the wooden wall. As the Romans 
prepared to exploit the breach the next day, Eleazar exhorted the 
Zealot defenders and their families to a final act of defiance. They 
burned their personal belongings and selected by lot 10 defenders 
to kill the general population. These 10 then killed each other in 
turn, leaving only a final defender to commit suicide. The contents 
of the storehouses were not burned so as to demonstrate to the 
Romans that the defenders and their families chose to die rather 
than suffer defeat by siege and assault. These details and the per- 
sonal exhortation of Eleazar to his followers were related to the 
Romans by 2 women and 5 children who survived by hiding in one 
of the cisterns and were then recorded by the first-century Jewish 
historian Josephus. 
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Masada emerged as a symbol of Jewish and Zionist resolve and 
courage and became a widely visited pilgrimage site for many Zion- 
ist youth groups and the Haganah in the years prior to the formation 
in 1948 of the State of Israel. The Star of David flag of Israel was 
raised over Masada following the end of the Israeli War of Inde- 
pendence in 1949, and the site continues to be used by various units 
of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) and contemporary youth move- 
ments for swearing-in ceremonies that conclude with the oath that 
“Masada shall never fall again.” Masada is accessible today both by 
foot on the arduous Snake Path and by aerial tramway. 

RicHarb M. Epwarps 
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Masada, Jewish Student Organization 

Jewish student movement created in 1962 and aimed at U.S. youths. 
Masada, under the banner of the American Zionist Youth Founda- 
tion (AZYF) and then the Zionist Organization of America (ZOA), 
was the largest organizer of American Jewish youth trips to Israel 
from 1962 to 2004. 

In 1897 the First Zionist Congress (FZC) created the World Zion- 
ist Organization (WZO). The FZC authorized the WZO to establish 
branches in all countries with considerable Jewish populations and 
determined Zionism’s goal to be the creation of a Jewish homeland 
in Palestine. The WZO and its American campus subdivision, the 
AZYF, developed a nationwide strategy for creating a Jewish stu- 
dent movement by establishing Masada in 1962. Masada’s goals 
were to mobilize students to support Israel, facilitate travel to Israel, 
and encourage immigration there. 

The Zionist youth movements that blossomed in Eastern Europe 
in the early 20th century following the FZC provide the context for 
understanding the creation of Masada in the 1960s. The Zionist 
youth movements shared the WZO goal of a Jewish homeland and 
emphasized aliya, immigration to Israel, as the primary means of 
achieving that goal. These groups were integral to World War II 
Jewish resistance movements in the ghettos. They also led the exo- 
dus (Beriha) from Europe to the potential safe haven of Palestine 
and the soon-to-be State of Israel, a recognized Jewish state where 
the safety and freedom of Jews would be guaranteed. Israel came 
into being in 1948. Once its military was firmly established, its bor- 
ders reasonably secured, the advantages and disadvantages of kib- 
butz life more thoroughly understood, and the threat of continuing 
wars and terrorism realized, Zionist youth movements in the United 
States began to wither. Although interest renewed somewhat before 
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and just after the 1967 Six-Day War, the zeal of American youths, 
both to support and settle in Israel, effectively disappeared. 

The WZO and AZYF responded to this apathy by expanding 
Masada’s campus affiliates using paid and specifically trained grad- 
uate students as itinerant organizers. Jewish students developed a 
renewed sense of community through small groups, Shabbat din- 
ners, various campus events, supportive literature, and national 
conferences. Masada organized summer tours and more extended 
trips that emphasized work, study, and culture. This was all imple- 
mented within the context of the Jewish state and the challenges 
that faced Israel. Masada also began anew to emphasize aliya and 
especially garin aliya, or group immigration. Segev Bet, a moshav in 
Israel’s western Galilee, was founded by Masada alumni and exem- 
plified the evolution of aliya thought from kibbutz communalism 
to the greater freedom of moshav cooperatives. 

The same factors that led to the formation of the AZYF and 
Masada caused them to cease operations in 1995. Although the 
AZYF and Masada were then the leading organizers of American 
Jewish youth trips to Israel, participation had so decreased that 
the WZO determined that a radical change was needed. Thus, a 
new consortium composed of the Council of Jewish Federations, 
the United Jewish Appeal, the Charles R. Bronfman Foundation, 
the Jewish Agency, and the WZO was formed to promote Zion- 
ism to American youths. Control of Masada then transferred to 
the ZOA. 

The ZOA was founded in 1897 following the FZC and is the oldest 
Zionist pro-Israel organization in the United States. Masada tar- 
geted teenagers, young adults (single and married), and college stu- 
dents, but ZOA ended Masada in 2004 when it created the Campus 
Activism Network. 
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Masada2000.org 

Extreme pro-Israel, anti- Palestinian Web site based in Sacramento, 
California, and run by Rockwell Lazareth for the Masada2000 organ- 
ization. Masada2000.org claims members in the United States, 
Israel, Brazil, Switzerland, and Australia. The Web site espouses 
views in agreement with and frequently quotes Meir David Kahane. 
Kahane was the American Orthodox rabbi, right-wing militant 
Zionist, and former member of the Knesset (Israeli parliament) 
who was assassinated in 1990. Lazareth denies that the Web site and 
organization are Kahanist. 
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Masada2000.org is infamous for its alphabetized “Self-Hating 
and/or Israel-Threatening List” of nearly 7,000 Jews. The organiza- 
tion asserts that they “havea sick need to conspire with the enemies 
of Israel.” 

Jews on the list are called “Judenrats,” a reference to the Jewish 
councils created by the German government during the World War 
II Holocaust to govern the Jews, provide Jewish slave labor, and 
expedite the deportation of Jews to the extermination camps. The 
list compiled by Masada2000.org includes such American Jewish 
notables as Thomas Friedman of the New York Times, Rabbi Michael 
Lerner of the liberal Zionist Tikkun magazine, Adam Shapiro of the 
pro-Palestinian International Solidarity Movement, Noam Chom- 
sky, Woody Allen, and Gloria Steinem. Lerner is listed as one of “the 
five most dangerous Jewish enemies of the Jewish people.” 

The Masada2000.org Web site describes itself as “Israel 101: 
A Survival Kit for Dummies” and includes 36 topics, including 
“History of Palestine,” “Palestinian Refugees,” “Beware of Peace 
Treaties,” “Arafat and the P.L.O.: So Much Blood, Cleverness and 
Filth All Together in One Man,” and “The Cancer Within.” The Web 
site includes many racist and graphic images, videos, parodies, and 
caricatures. A cartoon depicting Yasser Arafat wrapped in a full body 
suit of bacon is one of the least objectionable. 

Masada2000.org asserts that the idea of a Palestinian people is 
a myth fabricated and perpetuated in the latter part of the 20th cen- 
tury by Arab states that did not want to absorb the inhabitants who 
had assumed residence in biblical Israel before the land was rightly 
regained by present-day Israel. Masada2000.org contends that the 
name “Palestine” was invented by a Roman procurator (AD 135) 
who sought to degrade Judaism and the Jewish people residing 
in the Land of Israel by renaming it “Palaistina,” a distortion of 
“Philistia,” the arch enemy of the Hebrew people. This renaming 
was also intended to delegitimize the Jewish claim to the land. 
Indeed, the Web site contends that the name has been used by the 
Arab states to label the Jews as occupiers and to legitimize the exter- 
mination of the Jews. 

Masada2000.org makes several demands. It calls on Israel to 
revoke the citizenship of all non-Jews, expelling them to any of 24 
Arab countries. Second, it calls for the creation of a Greater Israel 
encompassing the West Bank, Gaza, and the territory on the East 
Bank of the Jordan River. It also insists that Israel enforce a military 
solution to any intifada, execute all Arab terrorists, and destroy all 
Arab terrorist organizations. 


»« 
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Masri, Munib al- 
Born: 1936 


Prominent Palestinian Arab businessman. Born into the powerful 
Masri family of Nablus in the British Mandate for Palestine in 1936, 
Munib al-Masri attended al-Najah High School in Nablus. He 
then went to Texas, where he earned both bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees in geology. He married in the United States and in 1956 
moved with his wife to Jordan. In the 1960s he worked for the 
Phillips Petroleum Company in several Middle Eastern countries, 
rising to become first the head of its offices in Algeria and then the 
head of Phillips operations in the entire Middle East, with his offices 
in Beirut. 

During 1970-1971 al-Masri accepted an invitation from the 
Jordanian government to become its minister of public works. 
There he helped mediate a resolution to the events of September 
1970 (Black September) between Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) leader Yasser Arafat and King Hussein of Jordan. The agree- 
ment ultimately led to the relocation of the PLO to Beirut. 

In 1971 al-Masri formed the Development and Investment 
Company (PADICO), based in Nablus. In short order it became 
the largest and most influential company in the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip. Reportedly it has invested some $500 million in the 
Palestinian territories. Its interests range from manufacturing 
and real estate to finance and power generation. Among al-Masri’s 
business ventures in Nablus are a Palestinian stock exchange, a 
television assembly plant, and the headquarters building of Pal- 
tel, the Middle East’s first privately owned telephone company. 
PADICO is also actively involved in promoting Palestinian tour- 
ism, including construction of a luxury hotel in Bethlehem, and 
it is the only private firm in a new Palestinian home mortgage 
corporation. 

Al-Masri was widely praised for his economic development 
plans, bringing in offshore Palestinian capital for investment. Many 
of these projects were destroyed in the Israeli campaign in the 
spring of 2002 against West Bank cities and towns. Critics, however, 
charged that PADICO is rife with cronyism and nepotism and that 
it has benefited greatly from political connections and is in fact 
opposed to a free market system. This would not auger well for the 
future of business in a Palestinian state. 

Al-Masri, a billionaire, serves on the board of directors of the 
Palestinian National Fund and the Arab Bank. He has also made 
substantial financial contributions to al-Quda University. A friend 
of long standing of Arafat, al-Masri served on the Central Council 
of the PLO. Reportedly, al-Masri refused Arafat’s offer to become 
the first prime minister of the Palestinian Authority (PA). 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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McGonagle, William Loren 
Born: November 19, 1925 
Died: March 3, 1999 


U.S. Navy officer and commander of the electronic intelligence gath- 
ering ship USS Liberty when it came under Israeli attack during the 
Six-Day War. William McGonagle was born in Wichita, Kansas, on 
November 19, 1925. He attended secondary school in California and 
joined the Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps (NROTC) while a 
student at the University of Southern California. He was commis- 
sioned an ensign on graduation in June 1947. 

During 1947-1950, McGongale served in the destroyer USS 
Frank Knox and the minesweeper USS Partridge. During the 
Korean War (1950-1953) he was assigned to the minesweeper USS 
Kite and took part in its extensive minesweeping operations. From 
1951 to 1966 he served in various postings ashore and afloat, 
including command of the fleet tug Mataco and the salvage ship 
Reclaimer. 

In April 1966, with the rank of commander, McGonagle assumed 
command of the Liberty (AGTR-5), taking the ship on intelligence- 
gathering missions off the west coast of Africa. Ordered to gather 
intelligence during the war between Israel and Egypt, Syria, and 
Lebanon, McGonagle took his ship into the Mediterranean. On June 
8, 1967, the Liberty was located in international waters 13 miles off 
the Egyptian port of El Arish when it came under attack from Israeli 
aircraft and torpedo boats. Messages from Washington ordering 
McGonagle to move 100 miles from the coast were not received in 
time by the Liberty. 

McGonagle was badly wounded early in the Israeli strike but 
remained at his station on the bridge for the next 17 hours. Only 
when his ship rendezvoused witha U.S. Sixth Fleet destroyer did he 
relinquish command. He also refused medical treatment until the 
most seriously wounded had been cared for. The attack on the Lib- 
erty claimed 34 dead and 172 wounded among its crew. The sur- 
vivors were able to keep the ship afloat, however, and it steamed to 
Malta for stopgap repairs. For his heroism and leadership on that 
occasion, McGonagle was awarded the Medal of Honor. His ship 
received the Presidential Unit Citation. 

Promoted to captain in October 1967, McGonagle commanded 
the new ammunition ship USS Kilauea and then led the NROTC Unit 
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at the University of Oklahoma. He retired from active duty in 1974. 
McGonagle died at Palm Springs, California, on March 3, 1999. 
SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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McMahon-Hussein Correspondence 
Correspondence in the form of 10 letters exchanged between British 
high commissioner for Egypt Sir A. Henry McMahon and Hussein 
ibn Ali, emir of the Arabian Hejaz and sharif of Mecca. Many Arabs 
have viewed the exchange as Britain’s commitment to Arab auton- 
omy and independence in the Middle East, including the entire 
area of Palestine. The exchange began with a letter from Hussein 
to McMahon, translated into English and read by McMahon on July 
14, 1915. The last letter was one from McMahon to Hussein on 
March 10, 1916. The ambiguities in McMahon’s proposals com- 
bined with subsequent British policies that flew in the face of the 
McMahon-Hussein correspondence have been a constant source of 
misunderstanding and frustration in the Middle East, and the issues 
the letters raised continue to present obstacles to this very day. 

Hussein’s initial letter to McMahon outlined the conditions of 
Arab participation in the British struggle against the Ottoman Turks 
during World War I. Essentially, Hussein pledged Arab support for 
the fight against the Turks in exchange for British concessions, 
most specifically those relating to Arab independence. In an Octo- 
ber 24, 1915, letter McMahon assured Hussein that Great Britain 
would recognize and support independence for Arabs residing in 
areas outlined by Hussein. The territories affected included the 
Arabian Peninsula, greater Syria, Palestine, Lebanon, and Trans- 
jordan. Thus, areas east of Hama, Homa, Aleppo, and Damascus 
would therefore be eligible for Arab statehood, or the creation of a 
series of constituent Arab states. Quite naturally, many Arabs saw 
in this promise a British commitment to independence, either im- 
mediate or in the immediate wake of World War I (which would not 
end until November 1918). 

At the same time, the British along with the French and Russians 
were drawing up the secret May 1916 Sykes-Picot Agreement, 
which would demonstrate that the British government had little 
intention of making good on the McMahon pledges. The Sykes- 
Picot Agreement was an arrangement whereby the powers would 
divide the Middle East into French, British, and Russian spheres of 
influence once the war was over. In 1917 Italy would also be added 
to that framework. These spheres incorporated much of the area 
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that McMahon and Hussein had agreed would be subject to Arab 
autonomy. Not until December 1917 did Hussein learn the full de- 
tails of the agreement, which had been leaked to him by the Turkish 
government in hopes that it would drive a wedge in the Anglo-Arab 
alliance. 

As if the Sykes-Picot Agreement had not been enough to give 
Hussein pause over British intentions, the November 1917 Balfour 
Declaration clearly seemed to show British duplicity. In the decla- 
ration, the British government made knownits intention to support 
the creation of a Jewish homeland in Palestine. This, in the eyes of 
Hussein and other Arab leaders, was a patent violation of the prom- 
ises McMahon had made to Hussein in 1915 and 1916. 

The British claimed that the McMahon correspondence did not 
apply to Palestine. Therefore, the Balfour Declaration could not 
possibly be contradictory to any earlier pledges made to the Arabs. 
Indeed, McMahon’s letter of October 25, 1915, had not explicitly 
mentioned Palestine. Nonetheless, Palestine had always been in- 
cluded in historic Syria. From the Arab perspective, because these 
areas were not specifically excluded from the Arab sphere, they 
were by understanding to come under Arab control. Furthermore, 
McMahon and Hussein had agreed that land not purely Arab in 
makeup was to be excluded from the understanding. The British 
argued that because Palestine was neither completely Arab nor Mus- 
lim, it was not part of the agreement. The Arabs, however, saw things 
differently. They argued that Palestine was overwhelmingly Arab 
and should, therefore, be part of Arab-controlled areas. 

Of course, events not soon after the McMahon-Hussein corre- 
spondence ceased would make many of these discrepancies moot. 
The Balfour Declaration certainly seemed to fly in the face of Hus- 
sein’s understanding of McMahon’s agreement, but even that dec- 
laration contains a phrase that implies protection of the rights of 
the existing Arab inhabitants of Palestine. British prime minister 
David Lloyd George’s insistence at the 1919 Paris Peace Conference 
that Great Britain maintain control of Palestine (and Iraq) further 
demonstrated the British unwillingness to honor the agreements 
that McMahon had made. The final insult, in the eyes of the Arabs, 
was the League of Nations mandate that granted the British de facto 
control over Palestine. It is certainly easy to see how the McMahon- 
Hussein correspondence buoyed the spirits of Arab nationalists 
and howits aftermath sowed the seeds ofa deep-seated distrust and 
enmity toward the West. 

Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Mecca 

Makka al-Mukarama (the Blessed), or Mecca, is a city in Saudi Ara- 
bia with a population of approximately 1.31 million people. It is 
home to the al-Masjid al-Haram (Sacred Mosque), the holiest Mus- 
lim place on Earth. Mecca is located in western Saudi Arabia about 
50 miles east of the Red Sea. Presently, the king of Saudi Arabia is 
the official protector of Mecca (as well as Medina, also in Saudi Ara- 
bia). The king appoints the governor of Mecca. In years past, this 
role had been allocated to a sharif family in the region, namely the 
Hashemites. 

The importance and centrality of Mecca to Islam is hard to 
overemphasize. When Muslim pray (five times per day), they are 
required to do so facing Mecca, regardless of what part of the world 
they inhabit. The direction of Mecca is known as the qiblah in Ara- 
bic. Also, all Muslims must journey to Mecca at least once in their 
lifetimes, assuming they have the physical and financial ability to 
do so. This is known as the hajj. The hajj and Saudi Arabia’s histor- 
ical significance as the cradle of Islam enhanced the country’s 
importance in the Muslim world. The management of the hajj is a 
daunting logistical and sometimes politically delicate task. Many 
religious scholars and students have traveled to Mecca, remaining 





Muslim pilgrims circle the Kaaba at the al-Masjid al-Haram (Sacred 
Mosque) in the holy city of Mecca before sundown prayer, January 3, 
2006. (Ali Haider/Corbis) 
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there for periods of study and contributing to the cross-fertilization 
of ideas within the Muslim world. 

The huge Sacred Mosque in Mecca surrounds a large building 
of granite known as the Kaaba (House of God), which Muslims 
believe was first constructed by Adam and then was destroyed in 
the Flood. Then Ibrahim (Abraham) and his son Ismail (Ishmael) 
reconstructed the Kaaba, which was also a place of worship in the 
polytheistic practices of pre-Islamic Arabs. At the eastern corner of 
the Kaaba is the black stone, of meteoric origin, that is covered by 
anembroidered cloth, the kiswah. The Kaaba has been revered since 
before the founding of Islam, when the Quraysh of Mecca were its 
custodians. When Muhammad was living in Mecca he received the 
Revelations of Allah (God) and accepted his role as the Prophet. In 
630 the Prophet returned to Mecca in the Muslim conquest of that 
city, and the holy site at the Kaaba was reclaimed. Many Muslims 
choose to travel to Mecca during the Dhu al-Hijjah, or the final 
(twelfth) month in the Islamic calendar. At the peak of Dhu al-Hijjah, 
as many as 800,000 worshipers gather in the massive public wor- 
ship spaces both inside and outside the mosque. It is estimated that 
approximately 3 million Muslims per year make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. In the early 1980s, al-Masjid al-Haram underwent a major 
expansion and renovation, funded by the Saudi monarchy. Among 
the many improvements was the installation of elevators, escala- 
tors, and air conditioning. 

Because of the sacredness of Mecca and its shrines, non-Muslims 
are barred entrance to the city. Rail lines and roads leading to the 
city are patrolled constantly to ensure that no one enters Mecca with- 
out sound reason. In 1979 the Sacred Mosque was taken over by a 
neo-Wahhabi rebel, Juhayman al-Utaybi, along with his brother- 
in-law and several hundred supporters. They failed to capture the 
king at prayers but took many hostages. The event shook Saudi Ara- 
bia, and foreign forces had to aid Saudi forces to eject the terrorists. 
More recently, Mecca was the site of a meeting designed to forge a 
truce between Hamas and Fatah fighters of the Palestinian Author- 
ity (PA). 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Medina 


City located in western Saudi Arabia and considered the second most 
holy site in Islam, after only Mecca. Situated north of Mecca and 
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about 110 miles from the Red Sea in the Hejaz area of Saudi Ara- 
bia, Medina’s current population is approximately 925,000 people. 
Medina is located on the site ofan oasis that probably dates to antiq- 
uity. As such it was a natural gathering place, and today the area is 
known for its agricultural products, including dates, wheat, and 
fruit. 

The city’s name in the pre-Islamic period was Yathrib, and it was 
renamed Madinat al-Nabi (City of the Prophet) after the Prophet 
Muhammad brought the Muslim community from Mecca in the 
hijrah and developed that community religiously and politically. A 
document known as the Constitution of Medina formalized that 
community. 

The Battle of Uhud was fought near Medina in 625 and is vari- 
ously regarded as a temporary setback or a defeat for the Muslims 
who fought the Meccan forces in that battle. Medina is the location 
of the Prophet Muhammad’s burial place. Later, Muslim rulers beau- 
tified the first mosque of the Muslims and the Prophet’s tomb vis- 
ited by Muslim pilgrims. The first four caliphs remained in Mecca, 
and then the Muslim capital shifted to Damascus in Syria. 

Medina is surrounded by walls with periodic bastions and nine 
gates that allow access to and from the city. The Masjid al-Nabawi 
(Mosque of the Prophet) encloses Muhammad’s tomb, which is 
known as the Qubbat al-Nabi (Prophet’s Dome or Green Dome). 
The Mosque of the Prophet was erected next to Muhammad’s home, 
and over the years expansions saw the large mosque encapsulate 
the home site. Medina also contains Masjid Quba, believed to be the 
first Islamic mosque ever built. 

Like the Masjid al-Haram (Sacred Mosque) in Mecca, the Mosque 
of the Prophet is under the protectorate of the Saudi monarchy, and 
the Saudi king retains the title of custodian of the two holy mosques. 
This role had been traditionally left to high-ranking families who 
descended from the Prophet, the sharifs. Medina had become 
important to the Ottoman government as the terminus of the Hejaz 
railway, and Sharif Hussein ibn Ali fought the Ottoman troops sta- 
tioned there in his reconquest of the Hejaz in the Arab Rebellion. 

PauL G. PIERPAOLI JR. AND SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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Meir, Golda 
Born: May 3, 1898 
Died: December 8, 1978 


Prominent Israeli political leader and prime minister (1969-1974). 
Born in Kiev, then part of Russia, on May 3, 1898, Golda Mabovitch 
was one of eight children, five of whom died in childhood. Her father 
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Golda Meir, Israeli political leader and prime minister (1969-1974). 
(Library of Congress) 





immigrated to the United States in 1903, and the remainder of the 
family joined him in Milwaukee in 1906. Intent on becoming a 
teacher, she enrolled at the Wisconsin State Normal School in 1916 
but stayed there just one year, never finishing her degree. That same 
year she became an active member in the Zionist labor movement 
where she met Morris Meyerson, whom she married in 1917. 

Golda Meyerson and her husband immigrated to Palestine in 
1921. The Meyersons worked on a kibbutz, and Golda became 
active in the Histadrut, Israel’s labor movement. She joined its exec- 
utive community in 1934, became the head of its political depart- 
ment in 1940, and helped raise funds internationally for Jewish 
settlement in Palestine. 

Shortly before the 1948-1949 Israeli War of Independence, 
Meyerson twice met secretly with Jordan’s King Abdullah. While 
she was unsuccessful in averting a Jordanian invasion of the Jewish 
state, these secret contacts proved useful in limiting Jordanian 
participation in the war. Such secret meetings became the norm in 
Israeli-Jordanian relations. During the war Meyerson traveled to 
the United States, where she raised $50 million for Israel from pri- 
vate citizens. Following the war Israel’s first prime minister, David 
Ben-Gurion, sent her to Moscowas Israel’s ambassador. On his urg- 
ing, she adopted the Hebrew surname Meir, which means “to burn 
brightly.” 
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Elected to the Knesset (Israeli parliament) in 1949 as a member 
of Mapai (the Israel Workers Party), Meir was immediately ap- 
pointed minister of labor by Ben-Gurion. Her greatest task was the 
resettlement of hundreds of thousands of Jewish refugees who 
immigrated to Israel during these years. The new arrivals, 685,000 
of whom arrived in her first two years in office, lived in large tent 
cities, while Meir marshaled the new state’s scant resources to con- 
struct housing for them, instruct them in Hebrew, and integrate 
them into Israeli society. Over the next six years, she gained a rep- 
utation as an aggressive politician, a powerful speaker, and a deci- 
sive manager. 

Ben-Gurion, who once called Meir “the only man in my cabi- 
net,” forced moderate Moshe Sharett to resign as foreign minister 
on June 18, 1956, and appointed Meir in his place. She held that 
post until 1965, gaining international fame as one of the few women 
to hold a prominent position in international affairs. Ben-Gurion, 
who expected Sharett to oppose war, believed that Meir would sup- 
port his decision to go to war with Egypt in collusion with France 
and Britain in 1956, and this proved correct. While uninvolved in 
planning the war, Meir supported Ben-Gurion’s decision to take 
military action to break Egypt’s blockade of Eilat, Israel’s Red Sea 
port. 

As foreign minister, Meir worked to strengthen Israel’s relation- 
ship with the new nations of Africa, to which she dispatched a series 
of aid missions. This was possible only because Israel’s victory in 
the 1956 Sinai Campaign had secured Israel’s right of transit 
through the Red Sea. Meir hoped to build bridges between Israel 
and other developing nations and share Israel’s practical experience 
in agriculture and land reclamation. As with many Israeli leaders, 
she believed that trade with Africa would prove vital to Israel and 
help offset the Arab economic embargo. She was also acutely con- 
scious of Israel’s desperate need for friendly nations that would sup- 
port it in the United Nations (UN) and international affairs. 

Meir also worked to improve U.S.-Israeli relations damaged by 
the Sinai Campaign, but she met a generally cold reception from 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s administration. President John 
F. Kennedy’s administration proved different, and Meir developed 
a particularly good relationship with Kennedy. In a conversation 
with Meir in December 1962, Kennedy first referred to a “special 
relationship” between Israel and the United States that resembled 
the relationship between the United States and Great Britain. 

Along with Israeli ambassador Abba Eban, Meir convinced 
Kennedy to sell sophisticated Hawk antiaircraft missiles to Israel. 
This sale ended the U.S. embargo on arms sales to Israel and opened 
the door to further arms transfers. Presidents Lyndon B. Johnson 
and Richard M. Nixon both increased arms sales to Israel, and after 
the 1967 Six-Day War and a French embargo on arms to the Jewish 
state, the United States replaced France as Israel’s primary arms 
supplier. 

Due to worsening health, Meir resigned as foreign minister in 
1965 but continued to serve in the Knesset, and the members of 
Mapai elected her the party’s secretary-general. In that capacity she 
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helped orchestrate the merger of Mapai with several smaller parties 
that created the new Labor Party, which dominated Israeli politics 
for the next decade as Mapai had for the previous two decades. 

On February 26, 1969, the ruling Labor Party elected Meir prime 
minister following the death of Levi Eshkol. Meir, the fourth prime 
minister in Israel’s brief history, faced daunting challenges, includ- 
ing Israeli national security imperatives and Middle Eastern insta- 
bility. Her efforts to trade recently conquered land for peace with 
Egypt, Syria, and Jordan failed, and terrorist attacks and cross- 
border raids into Israel increased. 

Skirmishing with Egypt escalated into the War of Attrition, which 
lasted through August 1970 and caused the deaths of 700 Israelis. 
Meir insisted on Israeli retaliation for any attacks and apparently 
hoped that increasingly successful Israeli commando raids and air 
strikes would force Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser into 
either peace negotiations or resignation. Meir insisted that peace 
precede withdrawal. Nasser, who had arranged the Arab League’s 
September 1967 resolution that stated there would be no peace, 
no recognition, and no territorial negotiations with Israel, remained 
intransigent and insisted on the return of all occupied territory as 
a prelude to any peace negotiations. A U.S.-brokered cease-fire 
ended the skirmishing in August 1970, but tensions hardly less- 
ened, and Soviet arms shipments to Egypt increased. The following 
month, Syria invaded Jordan to support a Palestinian rebellion but 
withdrew its forces after Meir, encouraged by the United States, 
threatened an attack on Syria. 

Meir increasingly coordinated Israel’s foreign policy with the 
United States, and during her tenure as prime minister the special 
relationship between Israel and the United States blossomed. U.S. 
arms sales to Israel increased, while Israel shared important intel- 
ligence information with the United States and allowed U.S. tech- 
nicians to examine sophisticated Soviet weapons systems captured 
by the Israeli Army during the War of Attrition. Meir developed a 
close relationship with President Nixon and Henry Kissinger, his 
key foreign policy adviser. Mired in Vietnam, Nixon and Kissinger 
both came to see Israel as a vital ally in the Cold War. Despite this 
increasingly close relationship with the United States, Meir man- 
aged to convince the Soviet Union to allow some Russian Jews to 
immigrate to Israel. 

Anwar Sadat, who assumed power following Nasser’s death on 
September 28, 1970, offered to reduce Egyptian troop strength west 
of the Suez Canal if Israel withdrew its forces 24 miles (40 km) from 
the canal. This came on the heels of the War of Attrition, and few of 
Meir’s advisers trusted the Egyptian proposal, which would allow 
Egypt to reopen the canal but give nothing except promises to Israel. 
Despite protests led by opposition leader Menachem Begin, Meir 
indicated her interest in returning most of the territory occupied by 
Israel in the 1967 war in exchange for peace and limited the estab- 
lishment of Israeli settlements in the occupied territories to a mere 
handful. The main stumbling block remained her refusal to with- 
draw from occupied territory as a prelude to negotiating a peace set- 
tlement, although other factors including the rivalry of Egypt’s and 
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Israel’s superpower patrons also hindered the negotiations, which 
ended without result. 

Tensions with Egypt and Syria increased steadily until the morn- 
ing of October 6, 1973, when Israel’s director of intelligence warned 
of an imminent attack. Concerned about Israel’s international rep- 
utation, Meir rejected proposals to launch a preemptive attack, as 
Israel had done in 1967. That afternoon, as Meir met with her cab- 
inet, Egyptian and Syrian forces invaded the Sinai and the Golan 
Heights, driving back the surprised and outnumbered Israeli Army 
units. While some leaders recommended deep retreats on both 
fronts, Meir overruled them. The Israeli Army held fast, retreating 
only when forced back by the furious Egyptian and Syrian assaults. 
The Soviet Union airlifted and shipped arms to sustain the Arab 
offensive, and the United States countered with an airlift that sup- 
plied vital equipment to Israel. Following a series of early defeats, 
Israeli counteroffensives finally contained both Arab forces and left 
Israel in possession of additional Arab territory on the Syrian front 
and in Egypt. Israeli forces crossed the canal and had almost cut off 
two Egyptian divisions east of the canal from their bases. Neither 
the Soviet Union nor the United States wished to see Egypt com- 
pletely defeated, and under their pressure a cease-fire went into 
effect on October 24. 

Although the war was won, the early setbacks, surprise of the 
invasion, heavy casualties, and rumors that Meir had considered 
using nuclear weapons during the first days of the war tarnished her 
administration. A special investigating committee, the Agranat Com- 
mission, cleared Meir of responsibility for the near disaster, blam- 
ing the head of military intelligence and the Israel Defense Forces 
(IDF) chief of staff, but she remained under constant attack from 
opposition politicians, particularly Likud leader Begin. Despite this, 
Meir led her party to another victory in the December 1973 elections 
and established a ruling coalition despite Labor’s loss of six seats in 
the Knesset and the growing strength of the rival Likud Party. 

In the following months, thanks to Kissinger’s shuttle diplo- 
macy, Meir negotiated cease-fire and disengagement agreements 
with Egypt and Syria. The complicated negotiations to extricate the 
trapped Egyptian Army paved the way for future negotiations that 
finally produced a lasting peace between Israel and Egypt. Meir 
resigned on June 3, 1974, and Yitzhak Rabin succeeded her as 
prime minister. Meir returned to private life and died of leukemia 
in Jerusalem on December 8, 1978. 
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Meretz 

Israeli political coalition that arose in 1992 as an alignment of parties 
from the center-left. It brought together Shinui (Change), formed 
in 1974; Ratz (Citizens’ Rights Movement), formed in 1973; and 
Mapam (United Workers’ Party), formed in 1948. The party plat- 
form advocated a negotiated two-state solution to the Israeli-Pales- 
tinian conflict, the separation of religion and state, and an emphasis 
on human rights rooted in peace, pluralism, and democracy. 

In 1997 Ratz, Mapam, and part of Shinui united as a formal 
party. In 2003 Meretz merged with Shahar, the ex-Labor faction 
of Yael Dayan and Yossi Beilin, taking the name Yahad, both an 
acronym for Social Democratic Israel and the Hebrew word for 
“together.” Led since 2004 by Beilin (who succeeded Yossi Sarid 
and Shulamit Aloni), the Meretz party renamed itself Meretz- 
Yahad in 2005. 

Meretz’s principal ideological and institutional ancestor is the 
leftist-socialist Mapam, but it supports the kibbutz movement and 
awelfare state within the context ofa socially responsible entrepre- 
neurial economy. Meretz-Yahad is best known for its commitment 
to the peace process. Meretz politicians served in the Yitzhak Rabin, 
Shimon Peres, and Ehud Barak governments. In the wake of the 
failed 2000 Camp David and Taba negotiations and the Second 


(al-Aqsa) Intifada, Beilin and Yasser Abed Rabo unveiled the 
Geneva Initiative in 2003, a model final-status agreement intended 
to show that there were partners for peace on both sides among 
politicians and the public alike. 

Meretz-Yahad regarded the 2005 Gaza withdrawal as necessary 
but not sufficient. It urged prompt resumption of peace negotiations. 
When the latter prospect dimmed following the Palestinian Hamas 
electoral victory in 2006, the party proposed an international trustee- 
ship for the West Bank. 
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Merkava Tank 
The Merkava is the main battle tank (MBT) of the Israel Defense 
Forces (IDF) since its introduction in May 1979. Merkava means 





A Meretz Party supporter, displaying the party’s logo on his t-shirt, talks to a voter outside a polling station in Jerusalem, April 1999. (Amos Ben 
Gershom/Israeli Government Press Office) 
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An Israeli-built Merkava Mark III main battle tank. (iStockPhoto.com) 





“chariot” in Hebrew. After the French embargoed sales of military 
hardware to Israel as a consequence of the 1967 Six-Day War, the 
IDF turned to Britain in search of armored vehicles. In 1969, how- 
ever, the British bowed to Arab pressure and cancelled the devel- 
opment of the Chieftain tank, which was to serve as Israel’s MBT. 
This left the Israelis short of critical armored vehicles during the 
Yom Kippur War (1973), which nearly saw the defeat of IDF forces. 
During that conflict, the Israelis had to deploy a number of different 
tanks, including those provided by the United States at the last 
moment. 

As early as 1970, IDF officials had recognized the need for Israel 
to build its own MBTs in order not to be dependent on foreign sup- 
pliers for this critical weapons system, and they began preliminary 
development. The Yom Kippur War merely sped the process along. 
The design of the Merkava MBT was inspired by Major General Yis- 
rael “Talik” Tal and took into consideration the unique features of 
Israeli warfare. It was also based on the lessons learned from past 
wars. The two primary concerns were firepower and crew protection. 

There are four models of the basic design. The Mark I was intro- 
duced in 1978 and incorporated a number of innovative features. 
The main hull has a low sloping profile to decrease the chances ofa 
successful impact by missiles and tank shells. The crew compart- 
ment and engine are located to the rear of the chassis. This design 
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increases the tank’s ability to sustain and survive battle damage. 
There is a rear-mounted escape hatch to help ensure the survival of 
the crew in action. This compartment can be used to transport 
infantry or to carry extra ammunition. 

The Merkava I mounted a 105-mm gun. It was also armed with 
three 7.62-mm machine guns. It had a crew of four, weighed about 
59 tons, and had a road speed of about 29 miles per hour (mph). It 
had full nuclear-biological-chemical (NBC) protection, a digital 
fire-control system, and a laser rangefinder. 

The Mark II entered service in 1983 and saw an upgrade in 
armor with additional composite armor on the front and sides, an 
improved fire-control system, and a more efficient transmission. 
The Mark III, introduced in 1989, was a major redesign to accom- 
modate a larger 120-mm smoothbore main gun. It also mounts 
three machine guns. The Mark III has a longer hull, more powerful 
engine, new suspension system, new fire-control system, improved 
explosive-reactive armor, new vision equipment, and new NBC 
package. It weighs 61 tons and has a road speed of some 34 mph. 
The Mark IV Merkava is entirely made in Israel and incorporates 
an improved fire-control system and the capability to use the Lahat 
missile. 

The IDF deployed the Merkava in its 1982 invasion of Lebanon, 
where it performed well against Soviet-built Syrian armor. Although 
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7 Merkavas were lost, 6 of these were because of mines. The Mer- 
kava has been used extensively in Israel’s attempts to control the 
intifadas in the occupied territories and has demonstrated its ability 
to provide effective fire support with its integral mortar and machine 
guns. The Merkava’s vaunted reputation, however, was seriously 
tarnished during Israel’s 2006 incursion into southern Lebanon, 
where Hezbollah fighters reportedly damaged or destroyed 20 of 
the tanks. 
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Middle East Regional Defense 
Organizations 
When the Clement Attlee government came to power in Britain in 
July 1945, British foreign minister Ernest Bevin moved to end 
British colonial rule in much of the Middle East. To that end he 
hoped to replace older British protectorate agreements with Iraq, 
Jordan, and Egypt with bilateral treaties that would reduce British 
commitments without giving up influence in the region. Talks for 
new agreements were frustrating, however. The Iraqis backed out 
at the last minute and did not sign the 1947 Portsmouth Agreement. 
The Egyptians were also unready to accept Britain’s new terms and 
demanded the removal of British troops. While the Iraqi rejection 
did not pose any immediate difficulties for the British, Egypt’s 
demand jeopardized Britain’s main stronghold in the Middle East. 
Britain’s inability to reach a bilateral defense agreement with 
Egyptled the British and Americans to promulgate regional defense 
organizations instead. The latter included the Middle East Com- 
mand (MEC), established in October 1951, and the 1953 Middle 
East Defense Organization (MEDO). It was believed that the organ- 
izations would commit Egypt to regional defense without subject- 
ing it to British dominance. Nevertheless, the Egyptian monarchy 
and successive revolutionary regimes rejected any formal military 
link with the West. 
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Efforts to create a regional defense structure with Egypt at its 
core ended in May 1953 following a visit by U.S. secretary of state 
John Foster Dulles to the Middle East. Discussions with regional 
leaders—mainly with Egyptian officials—convinced Dulles that 
there was no chance of including Egypt in a regional defense organ- 
ization. He suggested that a different country should be the linchpin 
of the organization, and Iraq seemed a viable alternative. 

At the time, Turkey and Iraq were negotiating a mutual defense 
agreement. Cultural ties between Iraq and Turkey made sucha pact 
a natural union. With tacit encouragement from Washington and 
with the understanding that the parties to a regional defense organ- 
ization would be rewarded with military aid, the two governments 
agreed to expand the treaty and to use it as a platform from which 
to launch a regional defense organization that would include Turkey, 
Pakistan, and Iraq. Turkey and Pakistan had signed a defense agree- 
ment earlier, so the proposed regional defense organization was a 
logical extension. 

In February 1955 Iraq signed a defense agreement with Turkey, 
the initial step toward the establishment of what became known as 
the 1955 Baghdad Pact that included Iraq, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, 
and Great Britain. Washington thereupon announced that it would 
strengthen the Iraqi army, which stood on the front line against the 
Soviet Union. 

Iraq took a leading role in the initiative, not simply from fear of 
the Soviets, and agreed to take part in a Western-oriented regional 
defense agreement so as to claim regional dominance over Egypt. 
At the time, Iraq was concerned about the new government in Egypt 
as well. Indeed, the Iraqis deeply resented the establishment of the 
Arab League under Cairo’s auspices and saw an Iraqi-based defense 
organization, the headquarters of which was to be located in Bagh- 
dad, as an effective counterbalance to Egypt’s push for regional 
hegemony. 

Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser did perceive the pact as 
a challenge to Egypt’s position in the Arab world and was still reel- 
ing from criticism over the humiliating clause in the October 1954 
Anglo-Egyptian agreement that would allow British troops access 
to Egyptian bases in case of war. Thus, the Egyptian leader fought 
back by suppressing opponents and adopting a strong Pan-Arab 
line. He devoted considerable energy to preventing any expansion 
of the Baghdad Pact. Waving the banner of Pan-Arab nationalism 
and resorting to manipulation and even violence, he spared no 
effort to ensure that other Arab states did not come under the West- 
ern sphere of influence. 

Nasser’s struggle against the Baghdad Pact stirred trouble for 
the pro-Western Jordanian and Lebanese regimes. His agitation 
reached its zenith in July 1958 when the Iraqi regime was toppled 
by anti-Western elements, and the Jordanian regime faced a similar 
danger. The United States and Britain were determined to prevent 
Jordan and Lebanon from falling under Nasser’s influence, and 
American and British forces were sent to Beirut and Amman, re- 
spectively, in July 1958 to prop up the pro-Western governments. 
In March 1959 the new Iraqi republic withdrew from the Baghdad 
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Pact, which then became knownas the Central Treaty Organization 
(CENTO). In the end, however, Nasser had his way, as the Baghdad 
Pact lost its main pillar, Iraq, and never expanded in the way the 
United States and Great Britain had envisioned. 
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Mines and Mine Warfare, Land 
Mines are used in land warfare for much the same reason they are 
used in naval warfare: to restrict or deter an enemy from using or 
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moving through a given area. Land mines saw only limited use in 
the early Arab-Israeli fighting of 1948-1949, with Israeli units using 
them primarily as harassment weapons. But Arab armies used them 
increasingly as the Arab-Israeli conflict advanced. After the 1956 
Suez Crisis, Egyptian strong points were protected by extensive 
minefields. 

Before the 1973 Yom Kippur War, most Arab armies neglected 
the basic principle that the only effective minefields are those cov- 
ered by fire. As a result, the Israelis were generally able to either 
avoid or quickly clear a path through most Arab minefields. After 
the Yom Kippur War, mines, primarily improvised mines, had be- 
come a favorite weapon of terrorist groups, used to harass Israeli 
forces operating outside of Israel. For example, Palestinian and 
Islamic militant groups in Lebanon regularly employed mines placed 
in locations frequented by Israeli forces simply to inflict casualties. 

The Arab-Israeli wars were primarily wars of movement in 
which mechanized forces conducted most of the fighting. In conso- 
nance with that, most of the mines employed were antivehicle 
mines, intended to damage or destroy enemy armored vehicles. 
Antipersonnel mines were found primarily in the immediate vicin- 
ity of strong points or the entry points of areas where paratroopers 
or commandoes might be expected to land. Most of the mines were 
contact or pressure mines. That is, the target had to make contact 
with the detonating system (contact mine) or inflict sufficient 


A plastic antivehicle mine of Egyptian manufacture, 1970. (Moshe Milner/Israeli Government Press Office) 
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Polish troops assigned to the United Nations Disengagement Observer 
Force sweep for mines in the Golan Heights, 1974. (Corel) 





pressure on the earth above the mine to activate the detonation sys- 
tem. Pressure mines could be set to detonate only ifa tank or loaded 
truck passed overhead. Many of the Soviet-supplied mines used by 
Egypt and Syria were constructed of wood or other nonmetallic 
materials to reduce their detectability by traditional mine-detection 
equipment. While a majority of the mines were of the surface blast 
type, some (such as the Soviet-supplied OZM-3 mines) launched 
into the air for an air burst to expand the burst and casualty radius. 

The 1956 Arab-Israeli conflict saw little employment of mines 
and minefields. The Egyptian stronghold of Sharm al-Sheikh was 
protected by a ring of minefields employing World War II-era 
mines. Many had been recovered from World War II minefields, 
and others were acquired from redundant war surplus supplies. 
These had a high failure rate and were often improperly laid. The 
Syrians typically employed mines around fixed positions, but their 
expectation to be on the offensive limited their employment of mines. 
Moreover, few Western nations would sell mines to the countries 
of the Middle East. Most of Israel’s land mines were derivatives 
of British mines of World War II. Some were ex-German mines 
acquired from East European countries. However, as with their 
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Arab opponents, the Israeli emphasis on offensive action limited 
their employment of mines, although Israeli engineer troops were 
extremely proficient in mine-clearing operations. 

The 1967 Six-Day War was also one of shock and movement. 
Only Jordan employed mines to any extent, primarily to protect key 
strong points west of Jerusalem. As in 1956, Egypt deployed mine- 
fields around Sharm al-Sheikh and the Mitla Pass, but neither Syria 
nor Israel deployed mines extensively. The stalemate that followed 
Israel’s 1956 victory changed that situation. Syria deployed exten- 
sive minefields along its border with Israel, Egypt deployed sig- 
nificant minefields along the Suez Canal’s west bank, and Israel 
deployed limited minefields around its strong points along the Suez 
Canal (the Bar-Lev Line). One of the indicators of the coming Egypt- 
ian assault in October 1973 that Israeli intelligence missed was the 
Egyptian engineers clearing paths through their own minefields to 
expand access to the canal’s bank. 

Mine warfare played only a minor role in the three conventional 
Arab-Israeli wars. Egypt, Israel, and Syria lost few personnel and 
a handful of tanks from entering minefields, in some cases their 
own, but in general mines and minefields achieved little purpose in 
those wars. This changed with Israel’s 1982 invasion of Lebanon. 
That country’s Islamic militant groups received extensive training 
as wellas financial and material support from Iran’s Islamic regime. 
Tehran provided land mines and ordnance expertise that its sur- 
rogates in Lebanon, primarily the Shia militant group Hezbollah, 
employed to great effect. Operating at night, these groups planted 
mines in roads and fields that the Israelis had previously cleared. 
They also employed remotely detonated mines against Israeli patrols. 
Although these tactics did not inflict significant casualties, par- 
ticularly in comparison to the later suicide bombing attacks, they 
certainly added to the tensions and costs of the Israeli occupation. 
Hezbollah strong points remain heavily protected by minefields to 
deter Israeli commando raids, as does the Israeli-Lebanon border 
to prevent Hezbollah infiltration and attacks on Israel’s northern 
settlements. 

Mines remain an effective area denial weapon. However, they 
increasingly have becomea terror weapon that afflicts more civilian 
than military casualties. Both sides of the Arab-Israeli conflict have 
escalated their employment of mines over the years as the stalemate 
that followed the 1967 and 1973 wars has continued. Outside con- 
ventional military forces, they have been supplanted by ad hoc 
weapons such as roadside bombs, improvised explosive devices 
(IEDs), and suicide bombers. 
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Mines and Mine Warfare, Sea 

Naval mines have been a common feature of warfare in the Middle 
East, particularly since the creation of modern naval establish- 
ments in many of the region’s states from the early 1970s. From the 
onset of conflict between Israel and the Arab states, naval mines 
proved a cheap and effective method of disrupting the economic 
and military supply lines of an opponent. 

Following World War II, Egypt was the region’s major naval 
power. The new Israeli Navy was thus forced to operate defensively, 
limiting itself to keeping coastal waters free of surface threats and 
mine attacks. The navies of Egypt and Syria possessed considerable 
minelaying capability and used it to good effect, although it does 
not seem to have been used during the 1948-1949 Israeli War of 
Independence. Even by 1956, the Israeli Navy numbered only 13 
ships with a limited minesweeping capability. 

The Israeli Navy played only a limited role in the 1967 Six-Day 
War. The short duration of the war did not allow the Arab nations 
sufficient time to lay effective mine fields along the Israeli coast. 
Both sides nonetheless mined the Suez Canal. The bulk of the mines 
available were standard moored contact mines, which were moored 
to the bottom and could only be detonated by contact with the tar- 
get. They were supplemented by moored magnetic mines, which are 
detonated by a ship’s magnetic signature (the magnetic influence 
of its metal hull and machinery). Both Egypt and Israel also em- 
ployed bottom-influence mines. The Egyptians had Soviet-supplied 
AMD (air-dropped) and KMD (surface ship-laid) mines. Most 
Egyptian bottom mines were either magnetic or acoustic. The latter 
was detonated by the ship’s machinery noises. The Israelis report- 
edly employed bottom-pressure mines that were detonated by the 
water pressure generated below and ahead of a ship or submarine 
as it approached or passed over the mine. 

The Yom Kippur War of 1973 saw much more extensive use of 
naval mines. In that war the Egyptians sought not to engage Israeli 
naval units but rather to disrupt Israel’s lines of communication 
through mine warfare. Toward that end, before the war Egypt sent 
two destroyers with auxiliary support to Aden. Then, five days 
before the start of hostilities, these ships blockaded all shipping 
entering or leaving the Bab-El-Mandab Straits. Egyptian leaders 
intended that the squadron remain in place for more than six months, 
cutting off Israeli shipping from the port of Eilat. Auxiliary ships 
were to supply the squadron. 
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Egyptian Navy divers preparing to search for mines and other 
obstructions in the Suez Canal near Ismailiyya, Egypt, November 1974. 
(Jonathan Blair/Corbis) 


The Egyptian destroyers were indeed able to lay a large number 
of mines off Eilat in the Gulf of Aqaba. In this operation the Egyp- 
tians relied on intelligence provided from Arab merchant ships, and 
despite the fact that they were observed by ships from the United 
States and the United Kingdom, they were able to operate freely. In 
the first few days of the war, Egyptian mines sank perhaps 48,000 
tons of shipping bound for Eilat. 

One of the chief Egyptian war aims was to disrupt Israeli oil 
imports. The Egyptians also attempted to blockade Israeli ports in 
the Mediterranean. Israeli warships equipped with Gabriel missiles 
were able to disrupt this process, however. 

The Israeli Navy retaliated by instituting its own blockade of the 
Morgan oilfields in the Gulf of Suez. This forced Egypt to purchase 
oil abroad even though it was readily available on its own soil. Both 
sides laid many mines in the Suez Canal during the conflict. 

As part of the peace agreement ending the war, an international 
task force was established to clear all the mines from the area. The 
United States was to lead the effort, but British, French, and Egypt- 
ian forces were also involved. The commander of Task Force 65, 
Rear Admiral Brian McCauley, who had overseen the sweeping of 
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A member ofa multinational Explosive Ordnance Disposal team studies an Iraqi mine washed up on a beach in March 1991. The ordnance is one of many 
left in the wake of Operation pEsERT storm. (U.S. Department of Defense) 





U.S. mines off the North Vietnamese port of Haiphong in 1973, 
commanded the operation to remove both mines and explosives 
that had been laid to damage the canal facilities. Most of the U.S. 
minesweeping in the canal was carried out by helicopters operating 
from two assault ships. Most of the mines were cleared within one 
month, and ultimately more than 9,000 pieces of ordnance were 
removed. The canal was reopened in December 1974. 

The commercial sea lanes of the region were further disrupted 
with the outbreak of war between Iran and Iraq in 1980. With the 
land war degenerating into a stalemate that appeared to have more 
in common with the trench warfare of World War I, both sides 
turned to economic warfare and mounted attacks on oil tankers and 
port facilities, including those of neutral nations such as Kuwait. 
The United States responded by allowing Kuwaiti tankers to oper- 
ate under the U.S. flag. Iran in particular replied with a widespread 
mining campaign in the Straits of Hormuz. Iranian revolutionary 
guards laid these moored contact mines using small outboard 
motor—powered vessels. 

Initially, American forces did not react to this threat. By 1984, 
however, there were further problems in the region, for Libya had 
mined parts of the Red Sea’s commercial shipping lanes. Nearly 20 
vessels reported hitting mines, although none of the ships were sunk. 
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These incidents prompted the formation of a seven-nation mine- 
sweeping force led by the United States and the United Kingdom. 
The Egyptian government recognized the need to improve its navy’s 
minesweeping capability and ordered its navy to participate. Heli- 
copters played an important part in this operation and employed 
state-of-the-art sonar equipment. One squadron flew from an am- 
phibious transport, the other from the port of Jiddah. However, very 
few mines were detected. Suspicions centered on a Libyan con- 
tainer ship as the minelayer. 

In 1987 the U.S. government launched Operation EARNEST 
wILL, which lasted from 1987 to 1989. The U.S. Navy deployed an 
amphibious dock ship with four minesweepers and a number of 
small Navy SEAL craft. When it became apparent that Iran was 
targeting vessels flying under any flag, European nations joined the 
effort. This multinational effort managed to clear defined routes 
into major ports. At the same time, aircraft surveillance monitored 
Iranian activity. These operations culminated in U.S. tracking of the 
Iranian cargo ship Iran Ajar, which was actually laying mines. U.S. 
aircraft then attacked the ship, which was then boarded by Navy 
SEALs. Other mines were found on board. This success led to a sig- 
nificant reduction in minelaying by the Iranians. In April 1988, 
however, the American frigate USS Samuel B. Roberts struck a mine 
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identified as a type used by the Iranians. The United States re- 
sponded by launching Operation PRAYING MANTIS, which consisted 
of air strikes on two oil platforms from which it was believed the 
Iranians were mounting their mining operations. The conflict be- 
tween Iran and Iraq ended in 1988, and the allied minesweeping 
operation ceased the next year. 

Followingits invasion and occupation of Kuwait in August 1990, 
Iraq laid mines in international waters along the Kuwaiti coast to 
prevent any coalition amphibious operation there. U.S. warships 
discovered and destroyed six mines during December. The U.S. 
Mine Countermeasures Group (USMCMG) was created with the 
objective of clearing the mines to make possible an amphibious 
assault as well as to permit surface ships to close on the coast in 
order to provide gunfire support. The U.S. Navy deployed three mine- 
sweepers, which were joined by minesweepers from Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, and the United Kingdom. USS Tripoli, which operated a 
number of minesweeping helicopters, served as the flagship for the 
operation. 

The minesweeping operation commenced from a distance of 60 
miles off the Kuwaiti coast and cleared a 15-mile-long path to a 35- 
square-mile box centered 8 nautical miles offshore designated as a 
battleship gunfire support area for USS Wisconsin and USS Mis- 
souri. It was situated just south of Faylaka Island. During this oper- 
ation both the Tripoli and another U.S. ship struck mines, and both 
were withdrawn to Bahrain for repairs. During the successful ground 
campaign in February 1991, accurate maps captured from Iraqi 
naval sources showed the minefield in which the two U.S. ships had 
been hit. The field was one of six laid ina 150-mile arc from Faylaka 
Island to the Saudi-Kuwaiti border. Within the area encompassed 
by these minefields, more than 1,000 mines were laid during a five- 
month period. It took considerable time for the combined mine- 
sweeping force to ensure the safety of coalition vessels in the area. 

During the 2003 Iraq War there were reports of naval mines in 
the approach to Basra. They were detected as minelike objects but 
were identified as abandoned ordnance and cleared by divers and 
ordnance personnel. 

Naval mines continue to be a threat in the region. This threat is 
heightened by a proliferation of mine-producing and -exporting 
countries. Today, there are some 30 nations known to manufacture 
sea mines. Two-thirds of these export weapons to the Middle East. 
Egypt does not produce mines, and thus far neither Iran nor Israel 
has exported the mines they manufacture. 
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Minsk Conference 
Start Date: September 4, 1902 
End Date: September 10, 1902 


First official conference of Russian Zionists. Although an earlier 
conference of Russian Zionists had occurred in Warsaw in August 
1898 prior to the Second Zionist Conference at Basle, Switzerland, 
that meeting did not have the sanction of Russian authorities. This 
time the Russian government formally agreed to a seven-day con- 
ference for 300 people. 

As it worked out, more than 500 delegates representing 120 
cities and other locations along with about 200 guests attended the 
conference, billed as the First All-Russia Conference of Zionists, 
at the Paris Hotel in Minsk during September 4-10. The delegates 
included some 50 Jewish writers and 40 rabbis. The chief issues 
at the conference were organizational and cultural, and debate over 
the latter was stormy. The delegates did resolve that the Jewish 
National Fund should purchase land as soon as possible rather than 
wait for the collection oflarger sums of money, and it recommended 
cooperation with Hoveve Zion (Lovers of Zion) in matters related 
to settlement in Palestine. 

The bright hopes raised among Russian Jews that the govern- 
ment permission for the conference signaled a shift in the position 
of the Russian government and people vis-a-vis the Jews and Zion- 
ism were shattered by the Kishinev Pogrom of April 1903. Then, 
two months later, the Russian government prohibited all Zionist 
activity on the claim that while Zionism had originally been dedi- 
cated to securing Jewish immigration to Palestine, it had now shifted 
to strengthening Jewish nationalism. 
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Missiles, Air-to-Air 

Because air superiority had such a decisive impact on ground 
fighting during the Arab-Israeli wars, air-to-air missiles (AAMs) 
constituted one of the most important weapons. In that respect, 
the Israeli Air Force enjoyed a significant advantage over its Arab 
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A Shafrir air-to-air missile under the wing of an Israeli Mirage fighter, 
March 1973. (Moshe Milner/Israeli Government Press Office) 





opponents. Israel’s American-made AIM-9 Sidewinder and AIM-7 
Sparrow and French-made Magic missiles were all superior to the 
Soviet-supplied AA-1 Alkaliand AA-2 Atoll missiles used by the Arab 
air forces. 

Israeli AAM superiority combined with superior pilot training 
and doctrine ensured Israeli air superiority in virtually every 
conflict with its Arab neighbors. In fact, the early days of the 1973 
Yom Kippur War marked the only time Israel did not enjoy air 
supremacy, and that was because of extensive Egyptian employ- 
ment of the SA-6 surface-to-air missile (SAM). Israel regained air 
supremacy once it defeated the SA-6 and has not been denied air 
superiority since. 

The Sidewinder and Magic were infrared-guided missiles with 
exceptional reliability and maneuverability in a dogfight. Their infra- 
red guidance systems tracked the target aircraft’s exhaust heat and 
literally guided the missile into the target aircraft’s engine. Their 
greater speed and agility provided a decisive edge in the close-in 
combat that characterized most Middle Eastern aerial engagements. 
The missiles’ primary disadvantage was that prior to the 1990s, they 
could not be used in a head-on engagement but instead had to be 
launched from behind the target. 
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The Soviet-supplied AA-2 Atoll was a copy of an early Side- 
winder and suffered its limitations. It had to be pointed directly into 
the target aircraft’s exhaust plume, while the Israeli missiles only 
had to be pointed at the heat source. Also, Soviet missiles were more 
easily defeated by properly timed flare drops. More importantly, 
the Israeli-designed Python missiles that entered service in the late 
1980s enabled the pilots to engage targets head-on and from wider 
pursuit angles, an advantage the Arab air forces did not enjoy. 

The longer-ranged AIM-7 Sparrow’s semiactive radar guidance 
system could be employed against an incoming target. However, its 
guidance system was not as reliable as the infrared system on the 
Sidewinder and Magic missiles. Semiactive radar-homing missiles 
require that the launch aircraft maintain radar contact with the tar- 
get because the missile homes in on the radar signal reflected off the 
target aircraft. Nonetheless, it enabled Israeli pilots to initiate the 
engagement at a longer range, forcing their Arab opponents to turn 
away and exposing their exhaust plumes to the Israelis’ infrared- 
guided missiles. 

The Soviet AA-1 Alkali radar-beam riding missile offered no 
similar advantage. It had half the Sparrow’s range of seven nautical 
miles and required that the aircraft pilot keep the plane’s nose 
pointed at the target, something that is all but impossible to do in 
aerial combat. Moreover, the AA-1 was more susceptible to jam- 
ming and other electronic countermeasures than was the Sparrow. 

Although the United States has now sold AAMs to Egypt, Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab Emirates, it reserves its top- 
of-the-line AAMs for Israel. The resulting Israeli technological 
superiority has given Israeli pilots psychological as well as tactical 
and operational superiority over their Arab counterparts. The main- 
tenance of technological superiority over its potential opponents is 
a key element in Israel Defense Forces (IDF) planning. 
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Missiles, Air-to-Surface 
Missiles launched from various aircraft (including fighters, bombers, 
and helicopters) and capable of hitting targets on both land and sea 
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and containing their own propulsion systems. The growing lethal- 
ity of air defenses has driven the world’s air forces to develop guided 
air-to-surface missiles so that their pilots can avoid flying into the 
teeth of those defenses to deliver their attacks. 

World War II saw the introduction of the first air-to-surface 
missiles, but those early systems were too large to be carried on the 
tactical fighter aircraft employed in the Arab-Israeli conflicts that 
immediately followed that war. However, it was the lessons learned 
from the Korean War (1950-1953) that drove the major powers 
to pursue developing lighter air-to-surface missiles. As a result, no 
such weapons were in service during the first three Arab-Israeli 
conflicts, but the French decision in 1967 to stop supplying Israel 
with arms forced Israel to shift its arms purchasing to the United 
States. That transition began in 1968, enabling Israel to enter the 
1973 Yom Kippur War with a number of U.S.-supplied air-to- 
surface missile systems. 

The United States developed the first modern tactical air-to- 
surface missile in 1959. Called the Bullpup and initially designated 
the ASM-N-7 by its sponsoring service the U.S. Navy, it became the 
AGM-12 under U.S. secretary of defense Robert McNamara’s joint 
weapons designation system in 1962. Weighing in at just under 
1,000 pounds, the Bullpup could be carried by the A-4 Douglas Sky- 
hawks and McDonnell F-4 Phantoms that entered Israeli service in 
late 1969. Designed to enable the attacking aircraft to make a pre- 
cision attack from outside antiaircraft artillery range, the early 
Bullpups had a 250-pound warhead and were powered by a small 
solid-fuel rocket engine. The A-4 pilot or the F-4 weapons operator 
visually guided the missile to the target via a joystick control, not 
unlike that used by the German Fritz X guided bomb of World 
War II. 

As with the German weapon, the Bullpup had a burning tracer 
in the tail fin that enabled the operator to track the missile as it flew 
to the target. The Bullpup also came ina larger version witha 1,000- 
pound warhead and more powerful rocket engine to increase range 
and speed. Nonetheless, it lacked the range to enable a standoff 
attack from outside the reach of the SA-2 and SA-6 surface-to-air 
missile (SAM) systems then used by Egyptian and Syrian forces. 

To deal with the SA-2 SAM threat, the United States had supplied 
the AGM-45 Shrike antiradiation missile. Essentially an AIM-7 Spar- 
row air-to-air missile with its seeker modified to home in on missile 
fire control and acquisition radars, the Shrike weighed less than 200 
pounds and was carried by A-4 and F-4 aircraft. Although its range 
of 10-12 nautical miles placed the launch aircraft within the SA-2’s 
maximum range, the Shrike’s 44-pound warhead literally shredded 
the SAM’s fire control radar. It also proved to be an easy system to 
modify in the face of newly emerging threats. For example, the 
United States developed and supplied an improved version capable 
of engaging the Soviet-supplied SA-6 within two weeks of reports 
that detailed SAM operations during the early days of the 1973 war. 
Arab radar operators often shut down their systems if they 
thought they were facing a Shrike attack, effectively ending the 
SAM threat to incoming Israeli aircraft without a missile being 
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fired. Phased out in the early 1990s, the Shrike has been replaced by 
the Harpy Drone-based SAM suppression system. 

Israel acquired the AGM-114 Hellfire missile from the United 
States in the early 1990s. Fired from the AH-64 Apache attack hel- 
icopter, the 100-pound missile has a maximum range of five miles 
and an 18-pound warhead. The Israelis have used the Hellfire 
primarily for precision strikes against Palestinian and Hezbollah 
leaders and strong points. Most often employed against Hamas and 
Palestinian Islamic Jihad leaders in the Gaza Strip, the Hellfire also 
saw extensive employment during Israel’s 2006 conflict with Hez- 
bollah in southern Lebanon. 

Israel has also developed air-to-surface missiles (ASMs) of its 
own. The 3,000-pound Popeye I Have Nap missile first entered 
service in 1985. Propelled by a solid-fuel rocket engine, it has a 
range of more than 45 nautical miles. The early Popeye I used iner- 
tial guidance, but later variants employed either a new closed-loop 
imaging infrared and television guidance for the weapons officer to 
guide it into the target if necessary or other forms of terminal or pre- 
cision guidance. The later and lighter Popeye II Have Lite missile 
incorporates those improvements and has a greater range (90 nau- 
tical miles). Both variants are carried by Israel’s F-4 Phantom and 
McDonnell-Douglas F-15E Strike Fighter aircraft. 

The only other major arms supplier to provide air-to-surface 
missiles to the Arab-Israeli conflict participants, the Soviet Union, 
was slower than the United States in developing them. Instead, the 
Soviets had focused on developing heavy, long-range strategic 
ASMs that largely were unsuitable to the conflicts of the Middle 
East. The Soviet Union did not introduce its first tactical ASM, the 
AS-7 Kerry, until 1968 and did not supply them to its Arab clients 
(Egypt, Libya, Iraq and Syria) until the mid-1980s. Carried on the 
Mikoyan-Gurevich MiG-23, the AS-7 was a beam-riding missile. 
That is, the missile’s guidance system was designed to keep the 
missile within the guidance beam, which the pilot or weapon’s oper- 
ator kept centered on the target via a visual sighting system in the 
cockpit. The AS-7 had a range of 6.5 nautical miles anda 222-pound 
warhead. Although Iraq employed the missile against Iranian tar- 
gets during the Iran-Iraq War (1980-1988), the AS-7 was never em- 
ployed in any of the Arab-Israeli conflicts. 
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Missiles, Cruise 

One of the most dangerous weapons of modern warfare, cruise mis- 
siles essentially are unmanned aircraft that cruise at various alti- 
tudes until they dive or crash into their targets. Conceptually, all 
cruise missiles trace their roots to the German World War II V-1 
buzz bomb. The only real differences between today’s cruise mis- 
siles and the V-1 are the improved propulsion and guidance sys- 
tems, range, accuracy, and warhead. The V-1’s pulse jet engine and 
simple gyro-timing guidance system have given way to highly effi- 
cient turbofans and a variety of guidance systems tailored to the 


missile’s specific mission or target. With those improvements have 
come a significant growth in price ($5,000 for a V-1, $500,000 for a 
modern U.S. Tomahawk) and capabilities. Today’s cruise missiles 
can fly a terrain-hugging deceptive flight route to a target 1,000 miles 
distant and have a 70 percent probability of a direct hit (99 percent 
chance of hitting within 30 feet). 

The United States and the Soviet Union both exploited the Ger- 
man V-1 in trying to develop their own cruise missiles after World 
War II. By 1950, both countries had working prototypes of turbo- 
jet-powered flying bombs under development. The best-known of 
the American models were the U.S. Navy’s Regulus and the U.S. Air 
Force’s Hound Dog cruise missiles. Like the V-1, these missiles 
were seen as area attack weapons, but the American missiles carried 
nuclear instead of conventional warheads. The Regulus hada range 
of 600 miles and was to be fired from submarines, while the simi- 
larly ranged Hound Dog was air-launched from Boeing B-47 Stra- 
tojet and Boeing B-52 Stratofortress bombers. Neither American 
missile was particularly accurate, and both left service by the mid- 
1960s. 

With more accurate and powerful submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles entering service, the major Western naval powers dropped 
their cruise missile programs. Moreover, their possession of air- 
craft carriers obviated the need for their surface ships to have a 
long-range strike capability. However, the carrier-shy Soviet Union 





A Soviet SS-N-2 Styx antiship missile on a transport dolly, photographed in October 1986. (U.S. Department of Defense) 
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The guided missile frigate USS Stark lists to port after being struck by an Iraqi-launched antiship Exocet missile on May 17, 1987, during the Iran-Iraq 
War. (U.S. Department of Defense) 





lacked the resources and experience to build aircraft carriers and 
therefore pursued a different path, developing a cruise missile in- 
tended to attack ships, the SS-N-1, in 1958. It was followed two years 
later by the SS-N-2. These missiles differed from their American 
counterparts primarily in having a radar-based terminal guidance 
system that took them into the targeted ship. France was the only 
country to see any value in developing its own antiship missiles, but 
the program enjoyed only a low priority. 

All this changed with Egypt’s 1967 sinking of the Israeli destroyer 
Eilat with an SS-N-2 Styx ship-to-ship missile. Suddenly, all navies 
saw antiship cruise missiles (ASCMs) as the poor man’s naval strike 
weapon. Moreover, they recognized the value of such weapons in 
situations where increasingly expensive aircraft carriers weren’t 
available. That led the United States and other powers to initiate 
accelerated cruise missile programs. ASCMs, such as the French 
Exocet and the American Harpoon and Tomahawk, were the first to 
enter service, but their relative light weight and expense, compared 
to that of an aircraft carrier and its air wing, led some to examine 
their use in the land-attack role. Meanwhile, the Soviets developed 
their own family of long-range ASCMs: the SS-N-3, SS-N-12, SS-N- 
19 and SS-N-22. 

The Yom Kippur War (1973) saw the first naval engagements 
fought entirely between ASCM-equipped patrol boats. Having been 
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stung by these weapons in the 1967 Six-Day War, Israel had devel- 
oped its own ASCM, the Gabriel Missile, and installed it on a new 
class of small patrol boats and corvettes. More importantly, Israel 
had developed tactics and electronic countermeasures to defeat the 
Soviet-built ASCMs supplied to Egypt and Syria. The October 7, 
1973, Battle of Latakia saw six Israeli patrol boats sink five Syrian 
naval units. During October 12-13, the Israelis sank three Egyptian 
missile patrol boats in the Battle of Baltim. Superior electronic 
countermeasures and tactics enabled the Israelis to win those 
battles without suffering any losses or damage. The Syrian fleet and 
Egypt’s Mediterranean-based fleets remained in port for the rest of 
the war. Unfortunately for Israel, it had not deployed missile patrol 
boats to its Red Sea port, Eilat, and Egypt’s Red Sea blockade re- 
mained unbroken. 

By the early 1980s, advances in microminiaturization, avionics, 
and navigation systems brought land-attack cruises back into 
vogue for both conventional and nuclear missions. The American 
Land-Attack Tomahawk initially had a Terrain Contour Matching 
guidance system that enabled it to navigate over land by matching 
its onboard radar’s picture of the terrain below against a computer- 
developed map ofits flight route to the target. By the late 1990s, this 
system was replaced by a module that guided the missile by using 
the Global Positioning System (GPS), making the missile accurate 
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to within 1-2 meters. Finally, a Digital Scene Matching Area (DSMA) 
correlation feature was added to ensure that the missile would 
select the right target as it entered the target area by matching a dig- 
ital image of the target scene (radar, optical, or infrared or a com- 
bination of them) against an onboard image data base. DSMA is 
particularly useful against mobile targets. By the end of the Cold 
War, treaties and other considerations had driven all of the nuclear 
cruise missiles out of service. Conventional cruise missiles were now 
so accurate that Western political and military leaders had come to 
see themas politically safe precision weapons that could be employed 
in an infinite variety of situations. 

ASCMs figured prominently in the 1982 Falklands War, with 
Argentine naval air force units sinking two British warships and 
damaging four others with their French-supplied AM-39 Exocet 
missiles. Iraq employed the same weapon in larger numbers against 
Iranian shipping during the 1980-1988 Iran-Iraq War. Although 
the missiles failed to sink any tankers or merchant ships, they dam- 
aged more than 200, driving up insurance rates and forcing the 
United States to escort tankers through the Persian Gulf during 
the war’s final year. More ominously, on March 17, 1987, the Iraqis 
hit the American frigate USS Stark (FFG-31) with two Exocets, 
killing 37 crewmen and injuring 21 (more thana third of the crew). 
The crew saved the ship, but it took more than 18 months to repair 
the damage and return it to service. 

The 1991 Persian Gulf War saw the first major employment of 
land-attack cruise missiles. The anti-Iraq coalition opened Opera- 
tion DESERT sToRM by launching 122 of the U.S. Navy’s Tomahawk 
land-attack missiles (TLAMs) against key Iraqi air defense posts, 
radar systems, and communications facilities. The TLAMs were 
employed almost entirely against targets considered too dangerous 
or risky for attack by aircraft. Typically, they preceded an air strike, 
taking out a key facility that was critical to the Iraqis’ local or area 
air defense. The United States fired nearly 300 TLAMs during the 
war at a total cost of approximately $360 million. The TLAMs then 
became the weapon of choice for U.S. retaliation against terrorist 
attacks, striking Al Qaeda and related camps in Afghanistan in 
the 1990s. More than twice as many were fired during the later 
Operation rRAQI FREEDOM in 2003, and America’s 2001 invasion of 
Afghanistan was also preceded by a series of TLAM strikes against 
Taliban-related targets. 

Cruise missiles are a relatively inexpensive, expendable alterna- 
tive to expensive aircraft and ballistic missiles. Unlike bomber air- 
craft, they do not put crewmen in harm’s way. For nations not 
concerned with accuracy, cruise missiles remain a cheap solution 
to their long-range strike problem. However, for militaries seeking 
precision, for both antiship and land-attack missions, cruise mis- 
siles have become the complex weapons of choice for retaliatory 
strikes and the initial military operations conducted during a war. 
The newest have incorporated stealth technologies to make them 
more difficult to detect and engage. Others rely on supersonic dash 
speeds to defeat air defenses. In any case, cruise missiles are used 
to take out key enemy command centers, air defense sites, and air- 
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fields before manned aircraft are committed to the fight. In peace- 
time, cruise missiles are used for situations where a rapid and pre- 
cise attack is required and the political-military leadership doesn’t 
want to risk pilot losses. 

China, France, India, Israel, Russia, Taiwan, and the United States 
produce ASCMs, but only two countries—the United States and 
Russia—manufacture land-attack cruise missiles. China, India, and 
Pakistan have their indigenous cruise missiles under development 
that are expected to enter operational service by 2010. Undoubt- 
edly, the 21st century will see a proliferation of cruise missiles. In 
combination with unmanned aerial vehicles, they will become an 
increasingly prominent element of modern warfare. 

Cart O. SCHUSTER 
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Missiles, Intermediate-Range Ballistic 
Ballistic missiles with a range of 1,500-4,000 statute miles. The 
development of intermediate-range ballistic missiles (IRBMs) began 
in the early 1950s. They were derived from the successful German 
V-2 rockets of World War II. Both Cold War superpowers, the 
United States and the Soviet Union, initiated development of such 
missile systems in an effort to gain strategic advantage. For the 
Soviet Union, IRBMs offered a cheaper alternative to long-range 
bombers in order to attack America’s forward-based strategic air- 
power. For the United States, IRBMs offered the ability to respond 
quickly to Soviet attack. Moreover, IRBMs were simpler and easier 
to develop than longer-ranged intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBMs). 

By 1956, both the United States and the Soviet Union had signif- 
icant IRBM programs under way. The resulting missiles figured 
prominently in the Cuban Missile Crisis of 1962 and the nuclear dis- 
armament talks of the late 1980s. More recently, IRBMs have fig- 
ured prominently in the Middle East and South Asia, where several 
countries have developed or are developing nuclear-capable types. 

Inthe United States, the U.S. Air Force had responsibility for the 
country’s land-based IRBMs, while the U.S. Navy acquired control 
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over sea-based missiles. The air force focused on liquid-fuel rockets 
because of the greater power they provided. The navy pursued 
solid-fueled missiles such as the Polaris and the Poseidon that could 
be stored safely on submarines. The air force IRBM programs, 
which were conducted in collaboration with Britain’s Royal Air Force, 
were designated Jupiter and Thor. President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
accorded the program the same high priority as the Atlas and Titan 
ICBM programs. The first four U.S. Thor IRBM squadrons deployed 
to England in late 1957, followed by two more to Italy the next year. 
They were operational two years after deployment. By 1959, how- 
ever, the Atlas ICBM program’s steady progress made many ques- 
tion the value of the IRBM and call for their decommissioning as 
the Atlas squadrons came on line. Nevertheless, by 1960 Jupiter 
squadrons were being deployed to Turkey and the U.S. Air Force 
retained its IRBMs in service despite President John F. Kennedy’s 
order to remove them shortly after he took office in January 1961. 

In the Soviet Union, the Ministry of Armaments directed all 
strategic rocket research. As a result, all Soviet sea-based missiles 
were derived from land-based variants and were therefore liquid- 
fueled. As with their American counterparts, all Soviet ballistic 
missiles were derived from the initial work done by sequestered 
German engineers. The first Soviet IRBM to enter service, the R-12 
(NATO designation SS-4) was based on the initial designs provided 
by the German engineers held on Gorodomlya Island during 1946- 
1950. Under development since 1953, the R-12 first entered testing 
in 1957. Unlike the American IRBMs, the R-12 and all later Soviet 
IRBMs were designed to be fired from mobile truck-drawn launch- 
ers. However, the R-12 was later modified for silo-based firing. The 
early model R-12s hada range of only 1,200 miles, and the first oper- 
ational systems were deployed in late 1960. However, the R-12 is 
most famous for its September 1962 deployment in Cuba, which 
triggered the Cuban Missile Crisis. The withdrawal of the R-12s 
from Cuba, and the American agreement to pull its IRBMs from 
Turkey effectively ended the crisis. 

France was the only other country to build IRBMs during the 
Cold War. Its program began in the late 1960s as the third leg of 
France’s nuclear deterrent force, which President Charles de Gaulle 
had decided to develop in 1958, separately from the United States. 
The S-2 IRBM was first test-fired in 1968 and entered service in 1971. 
France built alonger-ranged S-3D that entered service in 1980. Both 
were silo-based missiles that carried a single 120 kiloton nuclear 
warhead, but the S-3D had a range of 1,800 miles versus only 1,200 
for the S-2. France maintained a force of 18 silo-based IRBMs as the 
missile element of its nuclear deterrent force until 1996. 

The escalating presence of IRBMs in Europe during the early 
1980s led to the first international agreement that eliminated a 
nuclear weapons system, the Intermediate Nuclear Force (INF) 
Treaty of 1989. That treaty called for the destruction of all U.S. and 
Soviet IRBMs. Missiles covered by the agreement included the So- 
viet SS-4 and SS-20 and the U.S. Pershing IIa and ground-launched 
cruise missile (GLCM) systems. France subsequently decommis- 
sioned and destroyed its IRBM force in 1996. 
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Since that time, however, several nations have initiated IRBM 
programs, including the People’s Republic of China (PRC), India, 
Iran, Israel, North Korea, and Pakistan. Israel’s nuclear-capable 
Jericho II was the first to enter service in 1984. Iraq pursued IRBM 
development, but its defeat in the Persian Gulf War of 1991 pre- 
vented the program from reaching fruition. However, Iraq’s suc- 
cessful use of modified Scud missiles as medium-range ballistic 
missiles led Iran to develop its own IRBMs. Nearby Pakistan and 
India had nuclear-capable IRBM programs well under way at the 
beginning of the 21st century. Iran’s Shahab 3 and Pakistan’s Gauri 
IRBM are based on North Korea’s No Dong missile, while India’s 
Agni-III is a totally indigenous missile design that traces its initial 
development back to 1979. These nuclear-capable systems are the 
easiest and cheapest long-range missiles to build and, when equipped 
witha nuclear, biological, or chemical warhead, enable a country to 
threaten any potential opponent within a range of 2,000-3,000 nau- 
tical miles. As such, these weapons are considered to be the most 
threatening weapons in existence today. 

Cari O. SCHUSTER 
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Missiles, Patriot 


See Patriot Missile System 





Missiles, Surface-to-Air 

Modern air defenses rely ona defense in-depth based on long-range 
detection and interception ofincoming threats. Aircraft provide the 
distant reach, followed by surface-to-air missiles (SAMs) and, for 
close-in defense, antiaircraft artillery (AAA). SAMs are a relatively 
new development, first appearing in the final months of World 
War II. However, the advent of higher speed and more capable air- 
craft and aerial weapons drove the development of SAMs during the 
postwar period. Today, SAMs have supplanted AAA as the weapons 
of choice for all but point air defense operations. 

SAMs fall into the three categories, based on their range and 
guidance system. Most short-range SAMs rely on infrared guid- 
ance, that is, they track the target’s engine exhaust until intercept 
(e.g., U.S. Redeye, Stinger, and Chapparal and Soviet SA-7, SA-9, 
and SA-14). The one exception is the Swedish RBS series, which 
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An Egyptian SA-2 surface-to-air missile (SAM) deployed during a multinational joint service exercise, August 1985. (U.S. Department of Defense) 





uses laser-beam guidance for its missiles. All short-range SAMs are 
launched against targets as they approach within 1-4 nautical miles 
(nm) of the SAM system. Medium (10-20 nm) and long-range (20- 
300 nm) SAMs rely on variations of radar guidance. Early radar- 
guided SAMs were beam-riding systems that flew or rode within the 
tracking beam of the fire-control radar that tracked the target (the 
Soviet SA-1 and U.S. Tatar and Terrier). However, these systems 
had range limitations and had difficulty engaging rapidly maneu- 
vering targets. 

Most Western SAMs that entered service between 1965 and 
1980 (U.S. Hawk, I-Hawk, standard missiles, and the British Blood- 
hound) employ a variation on semiactive homing, while all post- 
1960 Soviet-based SAMs rely on what is called command guidance 
(the SA-2 through SA-6 and the SA-11). In the former, a fire- 
control radar tracks the target, and the missile guides on the radar 
signal reflected off the target. Command guidance involves one radar 
tracking the target while another tracks the missile and a computer 
provides guidance signals to the missile as it flies toward the target. 
Command guidance is more effective against long-range targets, 
while semiactive homing is better against a maneuvering target. 

The U.S. ramjet-powered BOMARC SAM was the world’s longest- 
ranged SAM, having a maximum range of more than 400 nm. The 
U.S. Navy’s ramjet-powered TALOS conducted the world’s longest- 
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ranged SAM engagement, downing a North Vietnamese MiG at 
more than 90 nm in 1967. Both TALOS and BOMARC were retired 
in the 1970s. 

Most 21st-century Western SAM systems, suchas the American 
Aegis and Patriot SAMs, employ a combination of the two guidance 
systems. They use command guidance from launch until the termi- 
nal phase of the engagement, at which time they shift to semiactive 
or active homing. This system requires high-speed computers and 
very high-frequency and powerful radars, but it offers the ability to 
engage multiple targets simultaneously using a limited number of 
fire-control radars. It also provides a more accurate long-range 
engagement while retaining the ability to engage highly maneuver- 
able targets. Finally, such guidance systems are far more effective 
in a heavy electronic-countermeasures environment. 

SAMs are not an air defense panacea. They are exceptionally 
effective against aircrews who have not been trained or equipped to 
face them. Examples of that include the early engagements over 
Vietnam and during the first weeks of the Yom Kippur War. How- 
ever, their effectiveness declines once aircraft and crews have been 
trained, equipped, and supported to deal with the SAM threat. Deal- 
ing with the SAM threat, however, obliges the attacking force to 
divert up to 60 percent of its combat power to countering the SAMs, 
and that contribution to a country’s air defense cannot be ignored. 
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Today’s SAMs are also being modified to engage ballistic mis- 
siles. SAMs will remain the backbone of most air defense systems 
until they are replaced by long-range energy weapons. 

Cart Otis SCHUSTER 
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Mitla Pass 

A strategic pass in the west-central Sinai Peninsula, located at a 
latitude of 3002’ north and a longitude of 32”54’ east. The Mitla 
Pass lies approximately 20 miles east of the Suez Canal near the city 
of Suez. The Sinai Peninsula is Egyptian territory. It features very 
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rugged terrain in the south and extensive sand dunes in the north. 
Better transportation routes are available in central Sinai, which is 
dominated by the Tih Plateau. Giddi Mountain (Jabal al-Jiddi), a 
limestone massif with peaks rising to 2,750 feet, separates the Tih 
Plateau from the sand dunes. Mitla Pass traverses Giddi Mountain 
and is a critical link in the ancient Darb al-Hajj (pilgrimage route), 
now Highway 33, that provides a direct route between Suez and 
Aqaba. Steep ridges on either side of the pass are only 150-300 feet 
apart in places. Its narrow confines, coupled with many caves, make 
ita natural fortification. Approximately 20 miles east of the pass, 
Highway 33 intersects with the road leading northeast to Bir al- 
Thamiada, one of the traditional Sinai invasion routes. Mitla Pass 
was an objective for Turkish and British forces during World War I 
and for Egyptian and Israeli forces in the 1956 Sinai Campaign, the 
1967 Six-Day War, and the 1973 Yom Kippur War. 

On October 29, 1956, a battalion of Major Ariel Sharon’s 202nd 
Parachute Brigade landed 15 miles east of the Mitla Pass on the first 
day of hostilities during the Suez Crisis. The remainder of the 
brigade arrived by land the following evening. The next day, Sharon 
received permission to send a patrol into the pass but instead sent 
a battalion, which was ambushed. Although Israelis captured the 
pass, the unplanned battle cost the lives of 38 Israeli paratroopers. 
More than 200 Egyptians died defending it. Following a cease-fire, 





Egyptian tanks and trucks destroyed by Israeli fighter-bombers at Mitla Pass during the Six-Day War, July 1967. (Ami Shamir/Israeli Government Press 
Office) 
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Israel withdrew its forces in a phased withdrawal completed in Jan- 
uary 1957. 

During the 1967 Six-Day War, the Israeli Air Force repeatedly 
strafed retreating Egyptian units in and around the Mitla Pass, turn- 
ing it into a death trap. Israeli tanks arrived on June 7, 1967, and 
blocked the east side of the pass. The next day, Israeli forces secured 
the pass and trapped the remaining Egyptian soldiers in central 
Sinai. Thousands died from combat or the desert heat. Israel ulti- 
mately seized control of the entire Sinai Peninsula. 

On October 6, 1973, Egyptian forces initiated the Yom Kippur 
War with a surprise crossing of the Suez Canal. Detailed planning 
and execution led to initial successes. On October 14, however, they 
launched a hastily planned assault on the Mitla and other passes. 
The poorly executed attacks failed and opened the door to effective 
Israeli counterattacks, which continued until a cease-fire was con- 
cluded on October 28. 

Mitla Pass figured prominently in subsequent Egyptian-Israeli 
peace negotiations. The January 18, 1974, Sinai I Agreement in- 
volved the withdrawal of Israeli forces from the Suez Canal east to 
a defensive line that included the Mitla Pass. Israeli forces withdrew 
from the Mitla Pass as part of the September 4, 1975, Sinai II Agree- 
ment. That agreement included the stipulation that electronic 
sensors as well as human monitors would provide Israel with early 
warning of Egyptian military movements in the region. Successful 


international monitoring of the Mitla Pass contributed to the sign- 
ing of the Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty on March 26, 1979, the result 
of the Camp David Accords of the previous year. 

CHUCK FAHRER 
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Mizrahi Judaism 

Jews descended from the Jewish communities of North Africa and 
the Middle East, also known as Mizrahi Jews and Mizrahim (East- 
erner). The term “Mizrahi Judaism” has an ethnic meaning, a re- 
ligious meaning, and a meaning that merges the two. The term 





Egyptian Mizrahi Jews arriving in Haifa are quizzed by Egyptian-born Israelis about family and friends during the period of the Suez Crisis, December 
1956. (Israeli Government Press Office) 
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“Mizrahi Jew” is a 20th-century Israeli designation acting as a sub- 
stitute for the terms “Arab Jew” or “Oriental Jew.” Mizrahi Jewry is 
subdivided into ethnic subsets based on individual countries of ori- 
gin and their indigenous traditions and practices. Some examples 
include Iraqi Jews, Tunisian Jews, Persian Jews, Ethiopian Jews, and 
Yemenite Jews, among many others. 

Mizrahi Jews comprise more than half of Israel’s current popu- 
lation. The Mizrahim began immigrating to Israel from their coun- 
tries of origin following the formation of the State of Israel in 1948. 
The refugee immigration was due in great part to the fleeing of vir- 
tually entire populations of Mizrahi Jews from the growing animos- 
ity and persecution of indigenous Jewish populations in Arab and 
Muslim countries. This began just prior to the formation of the State 
of Israel, accelerated after the Israeli War of Independence (1948- 
1949), and continued into the 1990s. For example, 25,000 Mizrahi 
Jews were expelled from Egypt after the 1956 Suez Crisis, and most 
went to Israel. And the number of Ethiopian Jews who fled their 
country via Israel’s Operation Moses (1984) and Operation 
SOLOMON (1991) was so great that they now constitute approxi- 
mately | percent of the contemporary Israeli population. More than 
40,000 Mizrahim continue to reside in almost all of the Arab and 
Muslim states of North Africa and the Middle East, with large pop- 
ulations remaining in Uzbekistan, Iran, and Azerbaijan. 

Although most Mizrahim arrived in Israel speaking the language 
of their countries of origin, all underwent intensive training in the 
Hebrew language. Most Mizrahim were craftsmen and merchants 
and remained so after immigration. Few had farming experience, 
and most either avoided settlement on moshavim (communal 
farms) or did not stay long once that option had been experienced. 
Mizrahi Judaism is not as doctrinally well developed or conserva- 
tive in its understanding and regard of the Torah as Ashkenazic 
Judaism or even Sephardic Judaism. Mizrahi Judaism allows ad- 
herents wide latitude in the observance of the mitzvoth (command- 
ments). The most conservative Mizrahim are regarded as observant, 
meaning that they closely follow or obey the commandments. The 
most liberal Mizrahim generally do not closely follow the com- 
mandments or consider obedience to them of prime concern. Many 
Mizrahim fall in between these extremes, but all Mizrahim regard 
mitzvoth observance as part ofa progressive perfection. The obser- 
vance of the mitzvoth for the Mizrahim is not a standard that one 
must meet or fail but rather a standard toward which one strives. 
In other words, total observance of the mitzvoth is the goal, but 
any observance is better than no observance and brings one closer 
to God. 

RicHarp Mitton Epwarps 
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Mollet, Guy 
Born: December 31, 1905 
Died: October 3, 1975 


French socialist politician, cabinet minister, and premier (1956- 
1957). Born on December 31, 1905, in Flers (Orne), Guy Mollet, the 
son of a textile worker, graduated from the University of Lille and 
then taught English at a Lycée in Arras. In 1921 he joined the French 
Socialist Party (SFIO), becoming its Pas-de-Calais regional secre- 
tary in 1928. 

Mollet joined the French Army at the beginning of World War II 
and was wounded and captured by the Germans in 1940. Released 
in 1941, he returned to Arras and joined the French Resistance. 
Immediately after the war he was elected mayor of Arras, a position 





Guy Mollet, French socialist politician, cabinet minister, and premier 
(1956-1957), shown here during a radio address in Algeria, February 27, 
1956. (Bettmann/Corbis) 
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he held until his death. Mollet represented the Pas-de-Calais in both 
the 1945 and 1946 constituent assemblies. 

In March 1946 Mollet was elected secretary-general of the SFIO, 
a position he would hold until 1969. He served as minister of state 
in Premier Léon Blum’s government during 1946-1947. Mollet 
was appointed minister for European relations in René Pleven’s 
cabinet during 1950-1951 and was vice premier in Henri Queuille’s 
government in 1951. Mollet was also French representative to the 
Council of Europe and president of the Socialist Group. During 1951- 
1969 he served as vice president of the Socialist International. 

In January 1956 Mollet became French premier. His domestic 
program included improved old-age pensions and annual paid vaca- 
tions for workers. Although Mollet preferred to deal in domestic 
issues, foreign affairs dominated his tenure. Successes included 
closer relations with West Germany, fostered by the return of the 
Saar to Germany, and the inauguration of the Common Market. His 
government was undermined, however, by both the Suez Crisis 
and the Algerian War. 

In July 1956 Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser nation- 
alized the Suez Canal. Nasser was a prominent supporter of the 
National Liberation Front that was fighting France to secure Algerian 
independence, and Mollet and many French government leaders 
believed falsely that Egyptian arms and money were keeping the 
revolt going. Mollet, an Anglophile, thus saw Nasser’s action of 
nationalizing the canal as an opportunity to cooperate with the 
British government of Prime Minister Anthony Eden in seizing 
control of the canal and driving Nasser from power. Indeed, Mollet 
equated Nasser with Adolf Hitler. 

Mollet and his foreign minister, Christian Pineau, initiated secret 
talks with British and Israeli leaders that resulted in extraordinary 
arms shipments to Israel and an agreement, dubbed the “Treaty of 
Sevres,” on October 23 that provided for an Israeli invasion of the 
Sinai and a threat to the canal that would be followed by French 
and British military operations against Egypt. Mollet made the mis- 
take of believing that if worse came to worst, he could rely on US. 
support. As it turned out, the United States did not support the 
invasion. Heavy pressure from President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
administration soon forced the British to withdraw, and Mollet was 
unwilling to continue without Britain. The French and the Israelis 
then also withdrew. Eden resigned in the aftermath of the Suez Cri- 
sis, but Mollet remained in power despite widespread opposition 
from within the SFIO to his decision to send troops to Egypt. 

Mollet also prosecuted the Algerian War. Unable to convince the 
National Assembly to raise taxes in order to fund enhanced military 
operations in Algeria, Mollet resigned as premier in May 1957. The 
Fourth Republic collapsed a year later. 

Mollet was among those French politicians who supported the 
return to power of General Charles de Gaulle in the crisis of May 
1958 and backed de Gaulle’s subsequent constitutional reforms cre- 
ating a more powerful executive. During 1958-1959 Mollet served 
in the interim de Gaulle government as minister of state but broke 
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with de Gaulle in 1962 in order to work to build a viable left-wing 
Opposition movement. Mollet never fully embraced the demarche 
with the Communist Party that this would entail, however. 

Mollet retired from politics in 1969 when the SFIO was absorbed 
into the Federation of the Democratic and Socialist Left. He died in 
Paris on October 3, 1975. Mollet acquired a posthumous reputation 
as a rightist machine politician who had betrayed socialism by fight- 
ing Algerian independence and supporting de Gaulle. 
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Molotov Cocktail 


The Molotov cocktailis an improvised gasoline bomb. The gasoline, 
sometimes with additives such as motor oil to make it stick to its 
target, is placed in a glass bottle, which is then stopped with a cork 
or other air-tight sealer. A wick or cloth rag is fixed securely to the 
neck of the bottle, soaked in gas, and lit before the bottle is thrown. 
The glass shatters on impact, and the gas immediately ignites. In 
war, the Molotov cocktail has been used against personnel and vehi- 
cles. 

The Molotov cocktail was first used during the Spanish Civil 
War (1936-1939). It was widely used by the Finns against Soviet 
forces during the Finnish-Soviet War (1939-1940) and the so- 
called Continuation War between the same two states (1941-1944). 
The Soviets also employed it against German vehicles on the eastern 
front during World War II. The weapon is named for Vyacheslav 
Molotov, Soviet foreign minister from 1939 to 1949. The Finns gave 
it that name during the Finnish-Soviet War after Molotov claimed 
in a radio broadcast that the Soviets were not dropping bombs but 
rather delivering food to the starving Finns. The British also pro- 
duced a hand grenade during World War II, known as a Sticky 
Bomb, that was in essence a Molotov cocktail. 

Jewish forces used Molotov cocktails against the Germans dur- 
ing the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising in April and May 1943. Israeli forces 
employed Molotov cocktails against light Arab armor in the Israeli 
War of Independence (1948-1949). They have since been used 
against thin-skinned Israeli vehicles by Palestinian insurgents and 
rioters. 

The Molotov cocktail’s regular contemporary military counter- 
part is napalm. Other incendiaries include grenades, mortar rounds, 
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A Palestinian youth prepares to hurl a Molotov cocktail at an Israeli jeep during clashes at the Tulkarem refugee camp, West Bank, April 27, 2004. (Alaa 


Badarneh/epa/Corbis) 
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and artillery shells with white phosphorous fillers that ignite on 
contact with the air. 
SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Montefiore, Sir Moses 
Born: October 24, 1784 
Died: July 28, 1885 


British Jewish financier, philanthropist, and supporter of Jewish 
projects in Palestine. Born in Livorno, Italy, on October 24, 1784, 
into an Italian Jewish family that had settled in England in the early 
18th century, Moses Montefiore was an Orthodox Sephardic Jew. 
He began his business career as an apprentice to a firm of grocers 
and merchants and subsequently moved to London, where he 
amassed considerable wealth. In 1803 at only age 19 he became one 
of 12 Jewish brokers licensed by the City of London and secured a 
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seat on the London Stock Exchange. He married Judith Cohen, sister- 
in-law of Mayer Anschel Rothschild, with whom he worked closely. 
Montefiore’s firm came to act as stockbrokers for the Rothschild 
family, and his wise investments included being one of the founders 
of the Imperial Continental Gas Association, which extended gas 
lighting to major European cities. 

Montefiore’s considerable personal wealth enabled him to re- 
tire at the age of 40 in 1824 and devote time to civic interests and 
philanthropy. A fellow of the Royal Society, his great popularity 
brought him election as sheriff of London (1837-1838). He was also 
president of the Board of Deputies of British Jews during 1835- 
1874. Montefiore was knighted by Queen Victoria in 1838 and made 
a baron in 1846. 

Montefiore traveled to Palestine seven times. During his first 
trip there in 1827 he established a friendship with Egyptian sultan 
Muhammad Ali Pasha. Montefiore invested considerable financial 
resources in Palestine, helping to finance apartments, hospitals, 
synagogues, and agricultural settlements. His concern was not 
limited to Palestine, for he aided Jews who were being persecuted 
in Syria, Russia, Morocco, and Romania, intervening with the gov- 
ernments involved. In 1840 he was able to make use of this relation- 
ship to secure the release of 10 Syrian Jews in Damascus falsely 
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Sir Moses Montefiore, British Jewish financier, philanthropist, and 
supporter of Jewish projects in Palestine. (Library of Congress) 





accused of blood libel (using Christian blood for religious rites). 
That same year he persuaded the Turkish government to extend to 
Jews the maximum privileges enjoyed by foreigners. 

In 1855 during his fourth visit to Palestine, Montefiore bought 
10 acres of land, where in 1860 he established the first Jewish resi- 
dential quarter outside the walls of the Old City of Jerusalem. It 
was named Mishkenot Sha’ananim (Peaceful Habitation). The new 
neighborhood, which was financed from the estate of the Jewish 
philanthropist Judah Touro of New Orleans, was meant to house 
Ashkenazic and Sephardic Jews and had 16 apartments as well as 
both Ashkenazic and Sephardic synagogues. There was a windmill 
designed to produce flour (now a museum). This enterprise was 
part of Montefiore’s wider effort to make the Jews of Palestine self- 
sufficient in the hopes of the eventual restoration of a Jewish state 
there. 

Astrictly observant Jew, Montefiore’s strong opposition retarded 
the growth of Reform Judaism in Britain during his lifetime. Highly 
admired among Jews worldwide and the general British public, 
Montefiore died at Ramgate, England, at the age of 100 on July 28, 
1885. 

SPENCER C, TUCKER 
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Morocco 

Northwest African nation. The Kingdom of Morocco borders on 
the Mediterranean Sea to the north, the Atlantic Ocean to the west, 
Western Sahara to the south, and Algeria to the east. Morocco has 
an area of 172,414 square miles, slightly larger than the U.S. state of 
California. Morocco’s 2006 population was approximately 33 mil- 
lion people. 

Until the early 20th century, Morocco was relatively isolated 
from spheres of European, Middle Eastern, or sub-Sahara African 
influence. These circumstances resulted in a strong Berber and 
Arab Islamic national character. From 1912 to 1956, Morocco was 
both a French and Spanish protectorate. France granted indepen- 
dence to Morocco in 1956, although Spain continued to control 
the Western Sahara region until the mid-1970s and still retains the 
small enclaves of Cuenta and Melilla along the Mediterranean coast. 

When the State of Israel was founded in May 1948, Morocco, like 
other countries in the Maghrib, was confronted with the consider- 
able problem of Jewish emigration, which was to continue for the 
next several decades. From 1947 to 1960, approximately 50,000 Jews, 
or 25 percent of the Jewish population of Morocco, left the country, 
mostly to settle in Israel but some in Europe and the United States. 
Although most émigrés were poor or middle class, Jews were an 
important part of the country’s economy. Neither the king, Mo- 
hammed V, nor the ruling Istiqlal party were anti-Jewish, and many 
members of the country’s elite were Jewish including judges, gov- 
ernment ministers, and university administrators. While Morocco 
attempted to limit emigration in opposition to the desires of the 
United Nations (UN) and the United States, this process neverthe- 
less continued, frequently with the covert involvement of Israeli 
military forces. In 2006 the Jewish population in Morocco was esti- 
mated to be only 5,000 people. 

In March 1961, Crown Prince Moulay Hassan succeeded his 
father, Mohammed V, as King Hassan II. He ruled for the next four 
decades until his death in July 1999. The king was both the nation’s 
spiritual leader, as a direct descendent of the Prophet Muhammad, 
and its political head of government. Hassan, while lacking the 
charisma and unifying ability of his father, was nonetheless an 
effective leader, able to balance relations with the West, whose eco- 
nomic and political aid helped modernize his country, and the 
Middle East, whose Islamic heritage was his basis for power. 

Unlike many other Arab nations, Morocco has maintained rel- 
atively amiable contacts with Israel since the early 1950s. At times 
these contacts have occurred directly between government repre- 
sentatives on matters of security and intelligence. Other times 
they have involved third parties such as Jewish organizations, 
intellectuals, journalists, and foreign diplomats seeking mutually 
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Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin (center) and Knesset member Rafi Elul (right) meet with King Hassan II of Morocco in Casablanca on October 30, 1994, to 
establish semiofficial diplomatic relations between Morocco and Israel. (Ya’acov Sa’ar/Israeli Government Press Office) 





beneficial political, economic, and cultural developments and 
information. 

King Hassan II pursued a conciliatory foreign policy during 
his reign and sought to strengthen ties among Arabs and Jews, 
envisioning a powerful union of states that might bring the region 
prosperity similar to that of Western Europe and the United States. 
Morocco was essentially kept isolated from the June 1967 Six-Day 
War, although the relationship between Israel and Morocco was 
tested when Morocco provided military support to Syria during the 
October 1973 Yom Kippur War. In October 1976 Morocco hosted a 
meeting with Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Rabin. The following 
year Morocco hosted another meeting between Israeli foreign 
minister Moshe Dayan and Egyptian deputy prime minister Hasan 
Tuhami. Both meetings served to lay the groundwork for Egyptian 
president Anwar Sadat’s groundbreaking visit to Israel and even- 
tually Egypt’s peace agreement with Israel in 1978. 

To strengthen his position in the wake of political and military 
opponents of his centralized authority, Hassan embarked on an 
effort to secure the Western Sahara, which historically had been 
part of Morocco, after its abandonment by Spain in 1975. To allay 
widespread international criticism, Moroccan officials and a dele- 
gation of Moroccan Jews visited the United States in 1978 to win 
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support for the movement among allies of Israel in the U.S. Con- 
gress. Domestically, the social and economic disparity between urban 
and rural populations, education, health care, and communications 
all improved during Hassan’s reign. 

In the 1980s Hassan worked to secure Arab recognition of Israel 
and an end to the Arab-Israeli conflict. In November 1981 and again 
in September 1982 he hosted an Arab summit to address conflicts 
in the region through a Saudi-sponsored peace plan. The plan called 
for the Israeli withdrawal from all occupied territories and the 
establishment of a Palestinian state. In July 1986 he held two days 
of talks on continued Palestinian issues with Israeli prime minister 
Shimon Peres. Hassan also sought to improve relationships among 
other Arab states. In 1984 he organized the Islamic Congress of 
Casablanca and created the Arabic-African Union with Libya. Dur- 
ing the 1991 Persian Gulf War, Morocco aligned itself squarely with 
the United States and sent troops to defend Saudi Arabia. 

Morocco expressed agreement with the principles of the 1993 
Oslo Accords and received Israeli prime minister Rabin and For- 
eign Minister Peres in Casablanca following the signing ceremony 
in Washington, D.C. On September 1, 1994, Morocco and Israel estab- 
lished semiofficial diplomatic relations with the opening of liaison 
offices in Jerusalem and Rabat. These offices served to promote 
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tourism and trade between the two countries, an issue of great eco- 
nomic importance to Morocco. They remained open for eight years 
but closed following the Palestinian uprising in 2002. 

The problems of rising Islamic fundamentalism posed difficult 
challenges for Morocco in the late 1980s and early 1990s and con- 
tinue under the leadership of Hassan’s son and successor, King 
Mohammed VI. On May 16, 2003, 12 suicide bombers of Salafiyya 
Jihadiyya, an offshoot of the Moroccan Islamic Combatant Group 
and believed to be affiliated with Al Qaeda, killed 45 people in Casa- 
blanca in five separate bombings. Although the attack on the Jewish 
Sabbath ultimately killed no Jews, the targets included a Jewish 
social club and restaurant, a Jewish cemetery, and a Jewish-owned 
Italian restaurant. 

For the immediate future, it appears that domestic issues will 
continue to be the focus of the Moroccan monarchy rather than for- 
eign policy. Other challenges facing the nation include continued 
fighting in Western Sahara, reducing constraints on private activity 
and foreign trade, increasing democracy, and achieving sustainable 
economic growth. 

Mark SANDERS 
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Morrison-Grady Plan 
Event Date: July 31, 1946 


British proposal of July 1946 that called for a federal arrangement 
for Palestine under a British trusteeship. In the summer of 1946 
both Jewish underground violence and the illegal immigration of 
Jews from Europe (Aliya Bet) began to impact British Palestinian 
policy. Arthur Creech-Jones, the somewhat pro-Zionist colonial 
secretary, succeeded in convincing Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
that both the U.S. government and the Jews would insist on some 
restructuring of the British Mandate. 

Following the British government’s rejection of the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry’s report, U.S. president Harry S. 
Truman announced the appointment of a cabinet committee of the 
secretaries of state, war, and the treasury to advise him on Palestine 
policy and implementation of his proposal for the admission of 
100,000 Jewish displaced persons (DPs) to Palestine. This com- 
mittee in turn delegated a working body of three representatives 
headed by Assistant Secretary of State Dr. Henry F. Grady. This 
subcommittee then began discussions with a parallel British group 
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headed by Herbert Morrison, deputy prime minister and leader of 
the House of Commons. Their goal was to develop a joint Anglo- 
American plan for Palestine. In late June the American group flew 
to Britain, and during the next five weeks the two groups of experts 
met under the chairmanship of Morrison. There was considerable 
pressure on the conferees to come up with a solution, for violence 
in Palestine was on the upswing, capped by the Irgun Tsvai Leumi 
(National Military Organization) bombing of the King David Hotel 
on July 22, 1946, when 91 people died. 

On July 31, 1946, the joint committee presented its findings to 
the British Parliament. The report, which basically adhered to the 
British position, began by expressing the hope that the governments 
of occupied Germany would create a situation favorable to the 
resettlement in Europe of a majority of those displaced by the war. 
Other nations were also encouraged to take numbers of refugees. 

Regarding Palestine, the Morrison-Grady Plan (also known as 
the Cantonization Plan) proposed a federative solution whereby 
the mandate would be transformed into a trusteeship divided into 
four areas: an Arab province, a Jewish province, the Negev, and 
Jerusalem, with the latter two areas under continued British admin- 
istration. Both the Arab and Jewish provinces would elect their own 
legislatures, and from these the high commissioner would select 
two separate executive branches. The high commissioner would 
retain full authority over defense, foreign relations, customs, the 
police, and the court system. He would also have veto power over 
all legislation for the first five years. 

The proposal was most disadvantageous to the Jews, who would 
be left with only about 17 percent of the land area of Palestine, the 
smallest amount allocated to them under any partition plan to that 
point and less than 60 percent of that allocated to them under the 
Peel Commission partition plan. The Jewish province would include 
about two-thirds of the coastal plain, the Jezreel Valley, and much 
of eastern Galilee. The sole advantage for the Jews was the proposal 
to admit 100,000 refugees in the first year after the plan went into 
effect. Thereafter, the high commissioner would control additional 
immigration into Palestine on the basis of the ability of the land to 
sustain it. Implementation of the plan, however, rested on accept- 
ance of it by both the Arabs and Jews. 

The British government greeted the Morrison-Grady Plan with 
approval. The plan clearly suited British requirements, for with 
Egypt demanding a British departure, control of the Negev would 
permit Britain bases just to the north of the Suez Canal. London 
announced its intention to invite both Arab and Jewish representa- 
tives to a conference in London in September 1946 to settle the 
Palestinian issue. The Zionist Executive, meeting in Paris in July, 
rejected that invitation outright, stating that it would participate 
only if the Jews were promised an adequate share of the land of 
Palestine. Meanwhile, President Truman informed the British 
government that because of intense opposition to the Morrison- 
Grady Plan in the United States, the U.S. government would not 
endorse it. 
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The Palestinian Arabs also rejected participation in the confer- 
ence as long as the mufti of Jerusalem was denied participation. 
Thus, when the conference opened in September 1946 it was limited 
to the British government and to Arab representatives from states 
beyond Palestine. The Arabs, however, were uncompromising. 
They insisted on a unitary state with its own popularly elected leg- 
islature but were prepared to guarantee freedom of religion. There 
would be 3 Jewish ministers out of 10,and Hebrew couldbeasecond 
official language in districts where Jews were the absolute majority. 
But naturalization would be extended only to those people who had 
lived in Palestine for 10 years, thus excluding DPs. 

Inan early October 1946 letter to Prime Minister Clement Attlee, 
Truman expressed his opposition to the plan and his interest in 
the earliest possible admission of the 100,000 Jewish refugees to 
Palestine. 
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Moses, Operation 699 


moses, Operation 
Start Date: November 21, 1984 
End Date: January 5, 1985 


Covert operation undertaken by the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) 
working in conjunction with the United States and Sudan to evac- 
uate Jews from Ethiopia during 1984-1985. Operation MosEs was 
named for the biblical Old Testament figure Moses, who led the Jews 
out of Egypt. 

Since 1980, the Israeli government had supported the secret 
smuggling of Ethiopian Jews (known as Beta Israel) into Israel via 
Sudan to escape the repressive Marxist regime of dictator Mengistu 
Haile Mariam. Most of the refugees had walked out of Ethiopia 
into Sudan, and by 1982 approximately 2,500 had made it to safety. 
The Sudanese government tacitly agreed to grant the Ethiopian 
Jews access to their borders, as it opposed the Mengistu regime 
and hoped to garner aid from the United States. In 1983 the Israelis 
secretly airlifted hundreds of Beta Israel out of Sudan in Lockheed 
C-130 Hercules aircraft. 

The situation in the Sudanese refugee camps, where the Jews were 
placed, became increasingly intolerable as more and more arrived. 
Hundreds died on the long treks to the camps, and many more 
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Immigrant children from Ethiopia take a morning stroll with their kindergarten teacher at the Kiryat Gat Absorption Center on January 4, 1985. The 
children fled Ethiopia as part of Operation moszs. (Nati Harnik/Israeli Government Press Office) 
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perished in the squalid conditions while awaiting transport. Mat- 
ters reached a crisis in late 1984 as famine gripped all of Sudan. 
Conditions in the refugee camps deteriorated all the more because 
the hard-pressed Sudanese government could not feed its own peo- 
ple, let alone the refugees. In an unprecedented show of mutual 
cooperation, the Israelis reached an agreement with the Sudanese 
government, brokered by the U.S. embassy in Khartoum, with the 
assistance of the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) for a large-scale 
airlift of all Jewish refugees from Sudan. The mission was code- 
named Operation MosEs. 

The operation began on November 21, 1984, as Hercules trans- 
ports of the Israeli Air Force began flying into Sudan to begin the 
rescue of the 8,000 refugees. On the ground, IDF troops were met 
by Sudanese soldiers and mercenaries who assisted them with the 
operation. It is believed that at least 4,000 refugees had died on 
the trek from Ethiopia to Sudan, and many more would perish in 
the camps if they were not removed immediately. It was certainly 
unheralded for a Muslim government to assist the State of Israel, 
and when the media published the story, Arab governments applied 
pressure on Sudan to cease the operation. Sudan closed its airspace 
to Israel, and the last Moses flight took place on January 5, 1985. In 
the end, some 8,000 Ethiopian Jews had been safely airlifted from 
Sudan. Approximately 1,000 Beta Israel were left behind in Sudanese 
camps but were later airlifted out by the U.S. Air Force through an 
agreement with Sudan in a mission dubbed Operation josHua. 

Operation Mosgs was so successful that when the Mengistu 
regime fell in 1991 and civil war broke out in Ethiopia, the Israelis 
were able to fly directly to Addis Ababa and rescue the remaining 
14,000 Beta Israel in Operation soLomon. Upon reaching Israel, the 
Ethiopian refugees had to undergo intensive education in training 
camps, some for as long as two years, in order to learn Hebrew and 
function in an industrialized society. Unfortunately, many Beta Israel 
were unable to assimilate into Israeli society and remain to this day 
a depressed, undereducated, and unemployed segment of society. 

Rop VosBuRGH 
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Moshavim 
Cooperative agricultural settlements in Israel. Unlike a kibbutz, 
where all the land and resources are shared among all of the inhab- 
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A member of Moshav Talmei Yosef in the Pithat Shalom district of Israel 
in his flower greenhouse, July 1983. (Nati Harnik/Israeli Government 


Press Office) 





itants, families who belong to a moshav actually own and control 
their own land. They engage in cooperative purchases and sales, 
however, in order to achieve greater economic efficiency and self- 
sufficiency. Like the kibbutzim, the moshavim originated among 
labor Zionists in the late part of the 19th century, when many Jews 
began to settle in Palestine (then controlled by the Ottoman Empire). 
In some ways, moshavim operate in similar fashion to the Grange 
movement and the farmers alliances of the latter half of the 19th 
century in the United States. These were attempts to form socially 
cohesive farmers’ cooperatives by engaging in group purchasing 
and selling. 

In most moshavim, the individual family land plots are of equal 
size and of similar land and soil type. Crops are raised using co-op 
labor resources, but profits go to the individual family farms and 
not into a common pool of capital. 

There are two types of moshavim. The first are moshav ovdim, 
the most numerous, where families and workers labor under a 
cooperative arrangement but where families and individuals retain 
control over their own land and profits. In moshav shitufi, all work 
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is done in collective fashion, and profits are shared equally (much 
as ina kibbutz). However, unlike the kibbutz, individuals and fam- 
ilies retain autonomy over their own social affairs. For example, 
there are no attempts at collective child-rearing in the moshav 
shitufi, and there has been generally no insistence on gender equal- 
ity. For this reason, moshavim have tended to attract a more socially 
conservative following than kibbutzim. 

In 1921 the first moshav was developed in the Jezreel Valley. In 
the late 1980s, the last time a comprehensive survey was conducted, 
some 450 moshavim were operating in Israel, encompassing about 
155,000 individuals. Of those 450 moshavim, slightly more than 
400 were moshav ovdim. Unlike the kibbutz movement, which 
has attracted mostly Ashkenazic Jews, the moshavim have tended 
to attract a more eclectic—albeit more conservative—following. 
Moshavim have served well as vehicles by which new immigrants 
to Palestine and Israel have acculturated to life in a new land and, 
eventually, to life among the middle class. 

Since the late 1960s, changing demographics and economic 
realities have conspired to alter the makeup of many moshavim. For 
example, as immigration to Israel began to trail off at the end of the 
1960s andas the Arab population increased, moshavim have turned 
increasingly to outside labor. Many of these laborers are now Arab. 
The economic crises and dislocations of the 1970s and early 1980s 
also challenged the moshav. High inflation combined with falling 
prices for agricultural products forced a sizable number of Jews in 
moshavim to seek part-time (and even full-time) work outside their 
settlement. What’s more, much of this work is not in agriculture. 
Indeed, many have secured jobs in the booming service sector. 
Because moshavim never enjoyed the vaunted status of kibbutzim 
in Israeli society, they have not experienced the precipitous decline 
in status, as the kubbutzim have, over the past 25 years. 

PauL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Mossad 

Israeli organization responsible for intelligence and special opera- 
tions outside the borders of Israel. The Central Institute for Intelli- 
gence and Special Missions, or Mossad (meaning “Institute”), was 
formed in April 1951 by Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion. 
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Telecom boxes bugged by Mossad operatives in an apartment building in 
Berne, Switzerland, February 27, 1998. Four of the five men arrested by 
Swiss police later disappeared; the fifth was convicted of spying in July 
2000. (Stephane Ruet/Corbis Sygma) 





The agency reports directly to the prime minister. Before Mos- 
sad’s creation, the task of gathering foreign intelligence had been 
left to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Within two months of its 
inception, the Mossad had worked out an agreement with the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) concerning the sharing of infor- 
mation between the two organizations. 

The many operations the Mossad has carried out include secur- 
ing a copy of Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev’s secret speech to 
the Twentieth Communist Party Congress on February 25, 1956, in 
which he denounced Joseph Stalin’s policies. The Mossad passed 
a copy of the speech on to the CIA before that agency had obtained 
its own copy. The Mossad sponsored successful agents in Egypt 
(including Wolfgang Lotz from 1959 to 1964) and in Syria (Eliahu 
Cohen from 1962 to 1965). The agency also hunted down former 
Nazis who had been in hiding since the end of World War II. The 
most significant capture was that of Adolf Eichmann, living in 
Argentina in 1960. Eichmann was transported to Israel and later 
tried for war crimes, found guilty, and executed. 
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Major Members of the Israeli Intelligence Community 








Branch Primary Function Still Active? 
Aman Responsible for military intelligence Yes 
Center for Political Research Responsible for monitoring Middle Eastern political trends and attitudes Yes 
Lekem Responsible for obtaining secret technology/weapons No 
Mossad Responsible for gathering international intelligence, counterterrorism, and covert actions Yes 
Nativ Responsible for covertly aiding Jewish immigration from the communist bloc No 
Shabak Responsible for internal security and counterintelligence Yes 
Prior to the 1967 Six-Day War, the Mossad, along with the Israel See also 


Defense Forces (IDF) Directorate of Main Intelligence (Aman), 
collected information on neighboring Arab countries. This intelli- 
gence was an important factor in Israel’s lightning victory. The 
Mossad was not successful, however, in warning the government 
prior to the 1973 Yom Kippur War. Mossad operatives were fairly 
certain that Egypt and Syria were planning an offensive against 
Israel sometime in late 1973. This time, however, Aman concluded 
that these Arab states were indeed not going to attack Israel and 
therefore dismissed the Mossad’s information. The result was a 
stunning reversal for Israel in the early stages of the conflict. 

In 1973 following the murders of the Israeli athletes at the 1972 
Munich Olympics, the Mossad tracked down and assassinated 12 
of the Palestinians involved in that operation. The Mossad also 
played a key role in helping to collect information in support of the 
successful Israeli raid in 1976 on the Entebbe Airport where hijack- 
ers had seized control of an Air France airliner and were holding as 
hostage its 97 passengers and crew. 

The Mossad was also responsible for the destruction in April 1979 
of two nuclear cores in France that were bound for the Iraqi nuclear 
power reactor Tammuz I. In June 1980 the Mossad engineered the 
assassination of an Egyptian nuclear physicist who was working 
with the Iraqis. Then in June 1981 Mossad agents, working with the 
military’s intelligence agency, helped plan the Israeli air raid on Iraq’s 
nuclear facility at Osiraq, near Baghdad. Israeli bombers com- 
pletely destroyed the area. 

The Mossad is widely suspected of being behind the March 
1990 assassination in Brussels of Dr. Gerald Bull, the brilliant but 
erratic Canadian artillery designer. Bull at the time was working for 
Saddam Hussein on Project Babylon, a supergun that would give 
Iraq the capability of putting a 4,400-pound projectile into orbit. 
Bull was also helping Iraq upgrade the capabilities of its Scud mis- 
sile arsenal. The Mossad has never denied its involvement in Bull’s 
assassination. 

Mossad agents continue to play a major role in Israeli security 
and intelligence-gathering operations. They have arranged covert 
meetings between members of the Israeli government and various 
Arab governments including those of Egypt, Jordan, and Lebanon. 
In early 1978 the Mossad facilitated meetings that ultimately led to 
the pathbreaking Camp David Accords of September 1978. 
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Mount Scopus 

High ground considered part of East Jerusalem and within the offi- 
cial city limits of Jerusalem, now under official Israeli control. 
Mount Scopus is 2,736 feet above sea level and is 1.24 square miles 
in area. It overlooks the Old City of Jerusalem to its immediate 
northeast. While considered a geographic extension of the Mount 
of Olives, its commanding height and location make the tiny hilltop 
enclave a strategic key to controlling and defending Jerusalem. The 
area, providing panoramic views of both Jerusalem and the Judean 
desert, takes its name from the Greek word skopeo, meaning “to 
look over.” Mount Scopus was vital in the many battles fought for 
control of Jerusalem. In AD 70 the Roman Legions of Titus camped 
there, as did the Crusaders in 1099 and the British in 1917. 

The area is dominated by cultural and humanitarian institutions. 
Unlike much of Jerusalem, there are no sites of religious signifi- 
cance. Two hospitals, Augusta Victoria and Hadassah, are located 
on Mount Scopus. A former Lutheran hospice, Augusta Victoria 
Hospital served as the headquarters of the British Mandate in its ear- 
liest years and was subsequently transformed into a United Nations 
(UN) Relief and Works Agency hospital. Hadassah Medical Center 
is an important hospital of medical research established in 1938 by 
the Zionist Women’s Organization of the same name. 

Mount Scopus is also the home of Hebrew University, a secular 
postsecondary institution opened in 1925, and the Jerusalem British 
Commonwealth War Graves Cemetery. The latest addition to the 
area, the Mormon Brigham Young University Jerusalem Center, 
opened amid religious opposition from some area Jews in 1989. It 
serves as a multidisciplinary study center for Mormons and also 
hosts regular music concerts for the area’s inhabitants. Small Jew- 
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Arab Legion trenches at Augusta Victoria Hospital on Mount Scopus, 
Jerusalem, September 1967. (Ilan Bruner/Israeli Government Press 


Office) 





ish neighborhoods and the Arab community known as Issawiya 
(with a population of some 8,000 people) are close by. 

Mount Scopus has played an important role during Arab-Jewish 
clashes and in Israel’s early conflicts. The most infamous event 
related to the area, the April 13, 1948, attack on a convoy traveling 
to Scopus through the Arab Sheikh Jarrah neighborhood, resulted 
in the deaths of 77 Jews. During the fighting that year, an Israeli 
garrison held out on Mount Scopus after Jordanian forces seized 
the Old City. Under the UN-monitored Mount Scopus Agreement 
of July 7, 1948, the area became demilitarized and was divided into 
Arab (Jordanian) and Jewish (Israeli) sections. 

From 1948 to 1967, much of Mount Scopus, including Hadassah 
Medical Center and the Hebrew University, remained an Israeli 
enclave within Jordanian territory. Although the Israel-Jordan Gen- 
eral Armistice Agreement of 1949 mentioned free access to the area, 
it was never permitted. For 19 years, regulated numbers of Israeli 
police and civilian workers reached the enclave and its closed build- 
ings through an elaborate convoy system worked out with Jordan 
and the UN Truce Supervision Organization (UNTSO). Mount Sco- 
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pus was the site of many Israeli-Jordanian clashes during this time, 
most notably on May 26, 1958, when four Israeli police officers and 
an UNTSO peacekeeper were killed. 

Israel captured the area early in the 1967 Six-Day War, helping 
make the subsequent seizure of the Old City possible. The institu- 
tions on Mount Scopus were reopened immediately following that 
conflict. The strategic and institutional significance of Mount Sco- 
pus makes the area both vital to Israel and a possible point of con- 
tention in future peace negotiations, particularly ones dealing with 
the status of Jerusalem. 

ANDREW THEOBALD 
See also 
Arab-Jewish Communal War; Israeli War of Independence, Israeli- 


Jordanian Front; Jerusalem; Jordan; Six-Day War; United Nations 
Peacekeeping Missions 
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Mubarak, Hosni 
Born: May 4, 1928 


Egyptian Air Force air marshal and since 1981 president of Egypt. 
Muhammad Hosni Said Mubarak was born on May 4, 1928, in Kafr 
al-Musayliha, a town in the Nile River delta Egyptian governorate 
of al-Minufiyyah, where his father was an inspector in the Ministry 
of Justice. Mubarak graduated from the Egyptian Military Acad- 
emy in 1949 and the Egyptian Air Force Academy at Bilbeis in 1950, 
from which he earned a degree in aviation sciences. He then took 
advanced flight training at the Soviet air base at Frunze Bishkek 
in what was then Soviet Kyrgyzstan. He completed his military 
training at the Soviet General Staff Academy in Moscow during 
1964-1965. 

Mubarak advanced steadily in the Egyptian Air Force from pilot 
to instructor, squadron leader, base commander (Western Air Force 
Base, Cairo West Airfield), head of the Egyptian Military Delega- 
tion to the Soviet Union (1964), commandant of the Egyptian Air 
Force Academy (1967-1969), chief of staff of the Egyptian Air Force 
(1969-1972) during the War of Attrition (1967-1970), and then 
deputy minister of war (1972-1975). The early success of the Egypt- 
ian Air Force in the October 1973 Yom Kippur War with Israel was 
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Egyptian president Hosni Mubarak at Andrews Air Force Base, 
Maryland, January 27, 1983. (U.S. Department of Defense) 





in large part attributed to Mubarak’s leadership and led to his pro- 
motion to air marshal in 1974. 

In April 1975 President Anwar Sadat appointed Mubarak to the 
vice presidency. Three years later Mubarak was chosen to serve as 
the vice chairman of the ruling National Democratic Party (NDP). 
In October 1981 Sadat was assassinated by Muslim extremists. 
Mubarak was injured, although not seriously, in the attack. He then 
succeeded Sadat as president and became the chairman of the NDP. 

Since the Sadat assassination, Mubarak has been elected to four 
additional six-year terms as Egyptian president (1987, 1993, 1999, 
and 2005). Only in the 2005 elections were any other candidates 
allowed to run for president, and these were severely hampered 
by election rules. As president, Mubarak has mediated the dispute 
among Morocco, Algeria, and Mauritania concerning the future of 
Western (Spanish) Sahara, and he has maintained sufficient neu- 
trality in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict to mediate some of the 
elementary disputes of the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada that began in 
2000. He also played a role in the bilateral agreement between Israel 
and the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) in 1993 that 
emerged from the Oslo Accords. 
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Although Mubarak supports Egypt’s 1979 peace treaty with 
Israel under the Camp David Accords, Egypt’s relations with other 
Arab countries improved during his presidency. These ties had 
been badly strained by the 1979 peace accord. In 1989 Egypt was 
readmitted to the Arab League after being expelled for making peace 
with the Israelis. Its headquarters, originally in Cairo and then 
moved, were also relocated back to the Egyptian capital. A non- 
governmental boycott of cultural, educational, and political rela- 
tions with Israel continued during his presidency. 

Mubarak also played a key role in the 1991 Persian Gulf War. In 
August 1990 Iraqi dictator Saddam Hussein sent his forces into 
Kuwait. The tiny nation was quickly overrun and occupied. After 
the 1990 United Nations (UN) sanctions against Iraq—supported 
by Mubarak—failed to dislodge Iraq from Kuwait, Mubarak organ- 
ized the Arab League’s opposition to the invasion of Kuwait. Based 
largely on the Saudis’ decision to allow the U.S.-led international 
military coalition to use their nation as a staging area, Mubarak 
decided to contribute approximately 38,500 troops to the coalition. 
Indeed, Egyptian infantry soldiers were among the first of the coali- 
tion to enter Kuwait. Mubarak certainly had no use for Hussein, 
whom he viewed as a threat and a potential source of regional de- 
stabilization, but he was also attracted to the Kuwaiti cause by 
Western incentives to join the fight. The West—with the United 
States in the lead—promised many coalition nations, including 
Egypt, significant economic assistance and debt forgiveness in return 
for their support and involvement in the war. 

But Mubarak dispatched no troops to the U.S.-led ouster of 
Hussein in the Iraq War of 2003. Indeed, Mubarak spoke out against 
the war, arguing that a war on Iraq would complicate the war on 
terror and that resolution of the Arab-Israeli conflict should take 
precedence over the unseating of Hussein. The United States con- 
tinues to be Egypt’s chief source of military equipment, also granting 
the country a smaller amount of economic aid. Since 2003 Egypt’s 
relations with Russia have been strengthened, although Mubarak 
continues to forge a careful course of neutrality when dealing with 
the Americans and Russians. 

Mubarak used the enormous power given to him under Egypt’s 
1971 constitution to continue the sweeping program of economic 
recovery instituted by Sadat and to implement privatization and 
rationalization policies pressed upon Egypt by the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank. But the large public sector is 
far from being dismantled. Mubarak’s other major tasks have been 
to limit terrorism and control nonviolent opponents. In the late 
1990s his government more directly confronted Islamic extremists, 
such as the Islamic Group and the Gamaat Islamiya. The latter was 
responsible for the killing of 60 foreign tourists at Luxor in 1997. 
The more moderate Islamist group, the Muslim Brotherhood, along 
with many small secular parties, also opposed Mubarak and the 
present Egyptian state. Mubarak was unharmed in an assassination 
attempt by five assailants in June 1995 in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
and was slightly wounded in a second assassination attempt in Port 
Said on September 6, 1999. 
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Mubarak’s government has encouraged joint ventures and is 
generally supportive of big business, so much so that workers and 
segments of the military have periodically rioted and demonstrated 
their displeasure. In the 1980s and 1990s the Egyptian economy 
suffered from debt, lack of savings, a trade imbalance, and blows to 
the tourist industry. The government could not abandon the sub- 
sidies it provides to its large population with a very low per capita 
income, and unemployment only increased. Nonetheless, the econ- 
omy offered a favorable opportunity for investors, especially in the 
construction sector. During 2004-2006 terrorist attacks again threat- 
ened the tourist industry. Since December 2006, labor protests, 
sit-ins, and strikes have occurred around the country, including a 
strike of 10,000 workers in the textile industry. Unemployment 
persists at high levels. 

Mubarak has twice served as chairman of the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU), during 1989-1990 and again during 1993- 
1994. Although he remains dedicated to Arab unity, the peaceful 
resolution of Middle East conflicts, positive neutrality, Egyptian 
economic growth, and a secular non-Islamic Egyptian state, oppo- 
sition to his rule in Egypt appears to be growing. Much of the oppo- 
sition stems from the almost complete power vested in the Egyptian 
presidency and the lack ofa pluralistic political process. The Egypt- 
ian parliament is largely a pro forma body that merely rubber- 
stamps the wishes of the ruling party. Until 2005, presidential 
elections were seen as a sham. Vote rigging and election fraud have 
been endemic, and corruption in general seems on the increase. 
Until very recently, the media in Egypt has been one-dimensional 
and controlled by the state. This, of course, has only further en- 
trenched the political system. Although the state still controls the 
major networks and newspapers, a few independent media outlets 
have surfaced and have offered mild criticism of the Mubarak gov- 
ernment. Mubarak has been able to retain a tight grip on power 
thanks toa large and loyal military and security establishment, which 
has responded to repeated assassination attempts against him, foiled 
coups, and worked to counter the ever-present peril of Islamic 
extremists who have no use at all for the Egyptian government. 

In the past several years, Mubarak has come under increasing 
international pressure to democratize Egypt. He has made small 
steps in that direction, but clearly his nation has a considerable way 
to travel in that regard. 

RICHARD EDWARDS AND PAUL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
See also 
Arab League; Attrition, War of; Camp David Accords; Egypt; Egypt, 


Armed Forces; Persian Gulf War; Sadat, Anwar; Six-Day War; Yom 
Kippur War 
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Muhammad, Prophet of Islam 
Born: 569 or 570 
Died: 632 


Prophet of Islam who established the first community of Muslims 
in the Arabian Peninsula in the seventh century. Muhammad ibn 
Abdullah ibn Abd al-Mutallib, always referred to by Muslims as the 
Prophet Muhammad, was at once a military, political, and religious 
leader who effectively united the disparate tribes of the region into 
a single empire. As a prophet of Allah (God), he received a series 
of orally transmitted revelations, the Message, that were eventually 
transcribed as the Koran. The Prophet Muhammad is called the 
Seal of Prophecy, which means that he, following upon the earlier 
prophets of the Bible and Jesus, was the last and final prophet. 
Unlike Jesus the Prophet Muhammad is not considered to be a 
divine figure, but he is revered by Muslims as the Beautiful Model 
because his Sunna, or Way, provided the example for future gen- 
erations of Muslims. 

Muhammad was born in approximately 570, although some 
sources date his birth from 569. He was born into a branch of an 
important clan, the Banu Hashim of the Quraysh tribe, in Mecca, 
located on the western Arabian Peninsula area of the Hejaz. Prior 
to his birth, his father died. Thus Muhammad was, in the status of 
that era, an orphan. As an infant, he was sent as was the custom to a 
wet nurse, Halima, a tribal woman. While in her care there were signs 
and portents ofhis future greatness. Muhammad’s mother died when 
he was six years old, and his grandfather, Abd al-Mutallib, died just 
two years later. Muhammad then passed under the guardianship of 
his uncle, Abu Talib, who was an influential merchant. Muhammad 
soon began accompanying his uncle on trading journeys during the 
pilgrimage season. On one journey to Bosra, Syria, he was greeted 
by a monk named Buhaira, who hailed Muhammad as a future 
prophet. 

As an adult Muhammad entered the employ of Khadija (555- 
619), a wealthy 40-year-old widow, and managed her caravans, 
earning a reputation for honesty such that he was knownas al-Amin 
(the faithful one). Khadija subsequently proposed to him. The two 
married in 595, and Muhammad remained devoted to her until her 
death in 619. The number of children born to the marriage remains 
in dispute. Some accounts argue that the pair had four daughters— 
Zaynab, Ruqayya, Umm Kulthum, and Fatima—and one or two sons 
who died. In any case, only Fatima was still living after her father’s 
death. Muhammad married other women after Khadija’s death, 
and he hada son by one of these wives who also died before the son 
was 2 years old. Of Muhammad’s other wives, Aysha was said to be 
his favorite. 

According to Muslim tradition, Muhammad received his first 
revelation in the year 610 while fasting in the cave of Hira, near 
Mecca. He heard the voice of the archangel Gabriel, who com- 
manded him to recite verses of scripture, which Gabriel spoke to 
Muhammad. At first Muhammad did not know how to respond to 
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his experience, but Khadija regarded his words as proof of a new 
revelation and thus became the first formal convert to Islam. For 
the remainder of his life, Muhammad continued to receive revela- 
tions. Within a few years of his initial revelations, he began to 
preach to any who would listen to his message about the One God, 
Creator and Judge of the World. As the Meccans then worshiped a 
pantheon of gods and goddesses, they were not very impressed with 
his message and later became increasingly hostile toward him. 

As Muhammad’s group of followers grew, they became per- 
ceived as a threat by the leadership of Mecca, including his own 
tribe. Some of the early converts to Islam came from the disaffected 
and disadvantaged segments of society. Most importantly, the Mus- 
lims’ new set of beliefs implicitly challenged the Meccans’ and the 
Quraysh tribe’s guardianship over the Kaaba, the holy site dedicated 
to the gods and goddesses of the area that hosted an annual pilgrim- 
age. The city’s leading merchants attempted to persuade Muham- 
mad to cease his preaching, but he refused. In response, the city 
leadership persecuted Muhammad’s followers, and many fled the 
city. One group of his followers immigrated to Abyssinia. In 619 
Muhammad endured the loss of both Khadija and Abu Talib, while 
the mistreatment of his followers increased. 

The following year Muhammad undertook two miraculous 
journeys with the archangel Gabriel. The first, called the Isra, took 
Muhammad from Mecca to Jerusalem, where he ascended to the 
site of today’s Dome of the Rock in the al-Aqsa Compound in Jeru- 
salem. The second, called the Miraj, included a visit to heaven and 
hell. During the Miraj, Muhammad also spoke with earlier mono- 
theistic prophets, including Abraham, Moses, and Jesus and saw 
Allah, “the Soul of Souls, the Face of Him who made the universe.” 
Muhammadasked Allah for forgiveness for his ummah, the Muslim 
community, and Allah accepted his intercession (shafa). Allah 
assigned Muhammad with the task of 50 daily prayers for Muslims, 
and Moses advised Muhammad to return to Allah and request the 
number of prayers be reduced (to 5), which he did. The Isra and 
Miraj were accomplished in a single night. Scholars have presented 
the travels as both a spiritual vision and an actual physical experience. 

In 622 Muhammad decided to leave the city of his birth at the 
invitation of groups residing in the city of Yathrib. Yathrib was 
located at a major oasis, and there Muhammad hoped to firmly 
establish a new community of Muslims free from the persecution 
of the Meccans. The immigration to Yathrib, called the Hijra, marks 
the beginning of the Muslim calendar. When Muhammad arrived 
in Yathrib he found a city divided by competing tribes, the Aws and 
the Khazraj. Both soon converted to Islam, uniting under Muham- 
mad after a century of fighting. Yathrib later took the name of Mad- 
inat al-Nabi, or City of the Prophet. With the exception ofa sizable 
Jewish community divided into three clans, the city of Medina was 
entirely under Muhammad’s control by 624. At Medina, the rituals 
of Islam were established. 

After Muhammad and most of his followers departed Mecca for 
Yathrib, the Meccans confiscated all Muslim property that had 
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been left behind. In March 624 Muhammad led an abortive raid on 
a Meccan caravan. In retaliation, 1,000 Meccan warriors marched 
on Medina. Not content to await the attack, Muhammad led a force 
of approximately 300 warriors to meet the invading army. At Badr 
the armies collided, and Muhammad’s followers achieved a deci- 
sive victory, inflicting more than 100 casualties at a cost of only 14 
Muslims and driving off the Meccan army. 

In 625 a Meccan army of 3,000 returned to menace Medina. 
Emboldened by the victory at Badr, Muhammad marched his army 
out of the city to face the enemy. At the Battle of Uhud the Muslims 
were defeated, but the Meccan leader, Abu Sufyan, chose to with- 
draw his army rather than raze Medina. Two years later Abu Sufyan 
again attacked Medina but failed to destroy Muhammad’s army at 
the Battle of the Trench. In 628 Muhammad led a band of 1,400 fol- 
lowers to Mecca, ostensibly as a pilgrimage (hajj). They were refused 
entry to the city, although the differences between the Meccans and 
the Muslims were formally abolished in the Treaty of Hudhaybiyya. 
The truce lasted only two years. Renewed skirmishing led Muham- 
mad to attack Mecca directly. 

Eight years of converting other client tribes on the Arabian 
Peninsula provided Muhammad with an army of more than 10,000 
followers, far too numerous for the Meccans to withstand. The poly- 
theistic statuaries in Mecca were destroyed, and the majority of the 
populace converted to Islam. Following the conquest, Mecca became 
the heart of the Muslim empire, which rapidly unified the compet- 
ing tribes of the region. 

Muhammad did not live long after consolidating his power. In 
632 he fell illin Medina, and after several days of pain and weakness 
he died and was buried in a plot adjacent to his house. His follow- 
ers quickly moved to expand his legacy, moving out of the Arabian 
Peninsula to challenge the Sassanians and the client tribes of the 
Eastern Roman (Byzantine) Empire. Eventually they conquered 
lands stretching from Central Asia to the Iberian Peninsula. How- 
ever, political divisions coupled with external threats created com- 
peting dynasties rather than a united Muslim empire and also led 
to the growth of religious sects and varying intellectual trends 
within the religion and Muslim culture. 

In nearly all these sects the Prophet Muhammad is honored to 
this day. His birthday is celebrated, and he has been a favorite sub- 
ject of Muslim poets. The stories of his deeds and words, collected 
into the Hadith, remain an important source of religious law and 
history. 

Modern Islam is one of the largest religions in the world, with 
approximately 1.3 billion adherents spanning across the globe. 

Paut J. SPRINGER AND SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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Muhsin, Zuhayr 
Born: 1936 
Died: July 26, 1979 


Secretary-general of the Palestinian militant organization al-Saiqa. 
Zuhayr Muhsin (later known as Issam al-Qadi) was born in Tulkarm 
on the West Bank in the British Mandate for Palestine in 1936. He 
fled with his family during the 1948-1949 Israeli War of Indepen- 
dence and moved to Amman, Jordan. Graduating from Amman 
Teachers’ College with a degree in mathematics, he taught high 
school in Jordan for several years. 

Following a number of confrontations with and several arrests 
by Jordanian authorities for political activism, Muhsin was ex- 
pelled from that country in 1960. He then moved to Kuwait for eight 
years before settling in Damascus, Syria, in 1968. There he became 
closely affiliated with the Baath Party and also joined al-Saiga, formed 
under the auspices of the Syrian government by Palestinians living 
in Syria. 

In 1971 Muhsin became the secretary-general (head) of al- 
Saiqa. Founded in 1968, al-Saiqa is Arabic for “lightning” and is an 
acronym in Arabic for Vanguard of the Popular War of Liberation. 
Al-Saiga withdrew from Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
membership as part of the split that began over movement theory 
and leadership. 

Muhsin was closely identified with the early fighting of the civil 
war in Lebanon. Some sources credit al-Saiga or Muhsin with lead- 
ing an assault on the Lebanese town of Damur in early 1976 that 
resulted in the deaths of a number of Lebanese Christian civilians. 
Muhsin also had a reputation for personal corruption. He was 
assassinated while leaving a casino in Nice, France, on July 26, 1979, 
a deed variously attributed to the Israelis and the Arab Liberation 
Front, a Palestinian group supported by Iraq’s Baath Party. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Mukhabarrat al-Amma 
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Multinational Force and Observers in 

the Sinai 

Independent military force drawn from many nations and involved 
ina peacekeeping mission in the Sinai Peninsula. The Multinational 
Force and Observers (MFO) was first conceptualized in 1979 as 
a result of the 1978 Camp David Accords and Israel-Egypt Peace 
Treaty of 1979. Following the conclusion of peace, the United States 
provided an interim monitoring force in its Sinai Field Mission 
while at the same time seeking to persuade the United Nations (UN) 
to establish a permanent force. When the United Nations refused, 
Egypt, Israel, and the United States began negotiations that led to 
a peacekeeping force apart from the UN. On August 3, 1981, a pro- 
tocol to the peace treaty officially established the MFO. It first 
assumed its duties on April 26, 1982, the day that Israel turned over 
sovereignty of the Sinai to Egypt. 





U.S. paratroopers board an El Al 747 jet bound for the Sinai for 
Multinational Force Observer duties, March 19, 1982. (U.S. Department 
of Defense) 
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MFO headquarters is located in Rome, Italy, and has represen- 
tatives in both Cairo and Tel Aviv. Most of the observers operate in 
the Sinai Peninsula, with their logistical and support base, North 
Camp, located at al-Gurah about 15 miles from the Israeli border. 
The smaller South Camp is located at Sharm al-Sheikh on the 
southern tip of the Sinai Peninsula. Operating from these camps, 
the MFO maintains some 30 monitoring sites running the length of 
the peninsula. There is also one remote observation point ona small 
island that requires resupply by air. The MFO base at al-Gurah has 
been twice hit by Islamist militants. The first occurrence was on 
August 15, 2005, with a remote-controlled bomb that wounded two 
MFO members. The second was on April 26, 2006, just after deadly 
attacks at the nearby seaside resort of Dahab, when two suicide 
bombers targeted the base but killed no one but themselves. 

A number of different nations have provided personnel for the 
MFO since its formation. Current participating nations are Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Colombia, Fiji, France, Hungary, Italy, New Zealand, 
the United States, and Uruguay. The United States provides the 
largest contingent, including a support unit and an infantry battal- 
ion ona rotational basis. Active army battalions were initially com- 
mitted to the MFO mission but in recent years have been mobilized 
for duty with MFO. At any given point, the U.S. Army contingent 
averages 600 troops. Except for contributions from Germany and 
Japan, funding for the MFO is provided in three equal parts from 
Egypt, Israel, and the United States. 

The basic mission of the MFO is to observe conditions in the 
Sinai and ensure that there are no violations of forces permitted to 
Egypt and Israel within certain zones. The MFO is also charged with 
ensuring freedom of navigation in the Strait of Tiran. To accomplish 
this mission, the MFO operates checkpoints and reconnaissance 
patrols along the international boundary between the two states. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Munich Olympic Games 
Start Date: August 26, 1972 
End Date: September 11, 1972 


The games of the XX Olympiad, held in Munich during August 26- 
September 11, 1972, were the largest ever. The games set records in 
all categories, with 195 events and 7,123 athletes from 121 nations. 
But the games themselves were overshadowed and forever marred 
by a heinous act. These Olympic Games were the first to be held in 
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Germany since 1936, and Germans hoped that they would help 
erase the racism that marked the 1936 Olympic Games in Berlin 
during the Nazi era. Yet the most memorable photograph to come 
out of the 1972 games was not American Mark Spitz receiving his 
seventh gold medal in swimming but rather the image of a masked 
Palestinian terrorist standing on a balcony and brandishing an 
automatic weapon. 

Early on the morning of September 5, 1972, with 10 days of the 
games having gone by without incident and with but 6 days re- 
maining, eight members of the Black September organization asso- 
ciated with Yasser Arafat’s Fatah faction of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO), dressed as athletes, gained entrance to the 
Olympic Village, five of them by scaling a fence. Carrying their 
weapons in gym bags, they sought out the apartment building 
housing the Israeli athletes. 

At about 5:00 a.m. there was a knock on the door of one of the 
Israeli rooms. Wrestling coach Moshe Weinberg opened it, saw 
the armed terrorists, and tried to close the door, shouting to other 
people in the room to flee. Weinberg died in a hail of bullets. An 
Israeli weightlifter in another room was also shot dead. The terror- 
ists then took nine Israelis hostage. 

As 300 German security police cordoned off the area, Inter- 
national Olympic Committee (IOC) president Avery Brundage met 
with his staff and decided that the games would continue. At about 
9:30 a.m. the terrorists opened negotiations with German authori- 
ties, headed by Munich police chief Manfred Schreiber. The hostage- 
takers demanded that Israel free 234 Arab prisoners and that West 
Germany release 2 German terrorist leaders imprisoned in Frank- 
furt. The terrorists set a noon deadline and threatened to kill 2 of 
the hostages if their demands were not met. 

Negotiations continued, and the deadline was repeatedly post- 
poned. The terrorists rejected both a ransom payment and the pro- 
posal that Schreiber and two other high-ranking officials take the 
hostages’ place. With Schreiber believing that the building could 
not be successfully stormed, that evening the two sides reached a 
deal providing for a plane that would take both the terrorists and 
their hostages to Cairo. Meanwhile, German sharpshooters took up 
position. 

Security personnel set up a helicopter pad near the apartment 
complex, and at 8:40 p.m. the first of three helicopters landed. Fif- 
teen miles away at the Fiirstenfeldbruck military air base a Lufthansa 
737 jet stood ready, with German sharpshooters also positioned 
there. 

Shortly after 10:00 p.m. the bound-together and blindfolded 
hostages and their captors emerged from the apartment building 
and were herded onto a bus. The terrorists conducted this move- 
ment in such fashion that the police were unable to make any 
attempt to shoot them. Schreiber and two officials joined in the bus 
ride to the helicopters, which then ferried everyone to the airport. 

Certain that the incident would end in the deaths of the hostages, 
German officials were determined to prevent the departure. At 
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Armed police drop into position on a terrace directly above the apartments in Munich where members of the Israeli Olympic team are being held hostage 
by Black September extremists, September 5, 1972. (Bettmann/Corbis) 


3:00 a.m. on September 6, German sharpshooters opened fire on 2 
terrorists who had just inspected the plane. In the bloody shootout 
that followed, a terrorist threw a grenade into one of the helicopters, 
killing all within. Other terrorists killed the remaining blindfolded 
hostages in another helicopter. In all, the incident claimed the lives 
of 11 Israelis, 5 terrorists, and 1 German policeman. Three of the 
terrorists were captured alive and imprisoned. 

Less than two months later in response to the hijacking of a 
Lufthansa jet, the German government released the three impris- 
oned terrorists and allowed them to fly to Libya. Israeli prime min- 
ister Golda Meir and her cabinet, meanwhile, approved a top-secret 
operation by the Mossad (Israeli intelligence service) to track down 
and kill those responsible for the Munich atrocity. The Mossad’s 
success in this operation and its moral implications are the subject 
of the 2005 film Munich, directed by Steven Spielberg. 

SPENCER C, TUCKER 
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Murphy, Robert Daniel 
Born: October 28, 1894 
Died: January 9, 1978 


U.S. diplomat and State Department official. Born in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, on October 28, 1894, Robert Murphy attended Mar- 
quette and George Washington University, where he earned a law 
degree in 1917. He joined the foreign service that same year, and his 
first postings were as a consul in various European cities. Beginning 
in 1930 he served in various capacities in Paris, leaving there as 
chargé affaires in 1941. 

Murphy’s hitherto typical career took a dramatic turn when he 
was asked by President Franklin Roosevelt to be his representative 
to French North Africa, with the purpose of obtaining the defection 
of French forces from the collaborationist Vichy regime. Following 
this mission, Murphy was involved in the planning for the Allied 
invasion of North Africa in 1942. Following the German defeat of 
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May 1945, he became a political adviser in Germany and later direc- 
tor of the Office for German and Austrian Affairs. 

During 1949-1952 Murphy served as U.S. ambassador to Bel- 
gium and then, in 1953, to Japan. He completed his government 
service as deputy undersecretary of state during 1954-1959. Pres- 
ident Dwight Eisenhower called Murphy out of retirement in 1960 
to assess the turbulent situation in the newly independent Congo, 
and during the Eisenhower era Murphy became a top diplomatic 
troubleshooter for the U.S. government. In 1953 Eisenhower sent 
Murphy to Seoul, South Korea, to convince Syngman Rhee to sign 
the armistice ending the Korean War. The following year Murphy 
traveled to Belgrade to encourage Marshal Josip Broz Tito to reach 
an agreement with Italy over Trieste. During the 1956 Suez Crisis 
Murphy was dispatched to London to evaluate the position of the 
British government. 

Perhaps most significantly, during the American intervention 
in Lebanon in 1958 Murphy acted as a personal representative of 
the president. He established communications with all of the oppos- 
ing factions in Lebanon, helped to ensure the safety of the 14,000 
U.S. marines in Beirut, and promoted a peaceful handover of power 
from President Camille Chamoun to end the crisis. Before returning 
to the United States, Murphy visited Baghdad and Cairo in an effort 
to calm the tensions that had erupted in the Middle East during the 
tumultuous summer of 1958. 
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Following his retirement from government, Murphy served 
as the director of several companies, including Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company and Corning Glass. He died in New York City on 
January 9, 1978. 
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Musa, Amr Mahmoud 
Born: 1936 


Secretary-general of the Arab League, formerly Egyptian minister 
of foreign affairs. Amr Mahmud Musa was born in Egypt in 1936. 
He graduated from Cairo University in 1957 with a degree in law 
and then worked as a lawyer. 

In 1958 Musa joined the Egyptian Foreign Ministry and during 
1958-1972 worked in several of its departments and also served in 





Amr Musa, secretary-general of the Arab League and former Egyptian minister of foreign affairs, January 23, 2006. (European Commission/Berlaymont) 
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the Egyptian mission to the United Nations (UN). During 1974- 
1977 he was the assistant and adviser to the Egyptian minister of 
foreign affairs. During 1977-1981 and again during 1986-1990 he 
was director of the Department of International Organizations of the 
Egyptian Foreign Ministry. During 1981-1983 he served as alter- 
nate permanent representative of Egypt to the UN, and during 1983- 
1986 he was Egyptian ambassador to India. During 1990-1991 he 
was permanent chief representative of Egypt to the UN. 

Musa became minister of foreign affairs in May 1991, and in 
October of that year he led Egypt’s delegation to the Middle East 
Peace Conference in Madrid. He positioned his country asa staunch 
friend of the Palestinian people while maintaining a favorable rela- 
tionship with Israel. He helped maneuver Egypt to the international 
forefront as a venue for subsequent peace talks between Israel and 
its Arab neighbors that culminated in the 1993 Israeli-Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) Agreement and the 1994 Israeli- 
Jordanian Peace Accord. 

Musa’s outspoken, no-nonsense approach to foreign diplomacy 
at times ruffled feathers in the Western international community. 
In a February 1995 televised interview, he sharply criticized the 
Israeli government for failing to sign the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (1968). He announced to the UN two months later that 
Egypt could not support an extension of the treaty in light of 
Israel’s refusal to join the pact. In June 1995 he was present during 
an assassination attempt on President Hosni Mubarak in Ethiopia 
during an African summit. Musa blamed the government of 
Sudan for planning the attack and initiated a freeze on relations 
with both Ethiopia and Sudan. His blunt talk endeared him to the 
Egyptian public and the broader Arab community. His popularity 
probably played a role in his being advanced by Mubarak from the 
office of foreign minister to that of secretary-general of the Arab 
League. 

Musa tackled his new position with considerable energy, vow- 
ing to streamline the bureaucracy and reshape the Arab League 
into an effective voice for the Arabs in international affairs. While 
recognizing the need for change within the Arab world, he articu- 
lated a distinct, nuanced, and yet forceful point of view on matters 
concerning democratization, the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, and 
the Iraq War. Not surprisingly, under his leadership the Arab 
League, much like the UN, opposed the U.S.-led invasion of Iraq in 
March 2003. Musa remains a popular figure not only for his blunt- 
ness but also for his perceived integrity, sense of urgency, and 
efforts to involve other mediators in the 2006 crises in Lebanon 
and Gaza. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Music 

Music is a culturally defined phenomenon. In many Western soci- 
eties, music may be defined as the art of sound organized within 
melodic, harmonic, metric, and rhythmic frameworks. Many other 
societies, however, do not have the same interpretation but closely 
classify the term within their own cultural context. This may in- 
clude social, religious, and political connotations. This is the case 
when identifying music of the Middle East. 

The position of the Middle East at the crossroads of Africa, 
Europe, and Asia contributed to its unique cultural and hence 
musical makeup. Its musical production can be divided into art 
music, produced for the royal courts and the elites such as classical 
Persian and Ottoman or Arabo-Ottoman music, some of which is 
still taught and performed today; folk or popular music; and mod- 
ern musical forms that may combine indigenous and Western 
harmonies, instrumentation, or rhythms. Middle Eastern music 
has some overall unifying characteristics such as its instruments, 
which include the lute family, the ud, saz, buzuq, nashat kar, and 
tar; the lyre family, the tanbura and the simsimiyya; the horn and 
reed instruments, the zurna, mijwiz, mizmar; the reed flute, or nay; 
the zither family, including the qganun and santur; and the percus- 
sion family, clay and metal hand drums, larger drums (tabl) and 
tambourines with or without cymbals, finger cymbals, and spoons. 
Even the Arabic coffee grinder (a mortar and pestle) is used as an 
instrument in some folk music. These have been supplemented with 
Western instruments such as the violin, called kamanya, the same 
name as its Middle Eastern bowed predecessor; violas, cellos, and 
basses; the electronic keyboard or piano; concert flutes and brass; 
and the accordion. The most important and valued instrument is, 
however, the human voice. Other similarities are the avoidance of 
polyphony (one melodic line, no harmony); the use of microtones 
(usually quarter tones); melodic structures known as maqam 
(magamat), which are modes rather than scales; the use of im- 
provisation on the maqamat, which, when instrumental, is called 
taqasim; the use of ornamentation and call and response; the valu- 
ing of tarab, or emotional artistry rather than mere technique; and 
the dominance of percussion in many folk genres. 

An early 20th-century ensemble performing classical or art 
music might have consisted of an ud, a ganun, a violin, a nay (reed 
flute), and the cymbaled tambourine (riqq) and was called a takht 
(meaning stage or platform). A pop musical group, or firqa, might 
consist of musicians playing the electronic keyboard, tabla or dar- 
bakka (the vase-shaped hand drum), and either violin, accordion, 
or possibly electrified bass. Musical performances are more inter- 
active than in the West. If the music is considered excellent, the 
audience reacts emotionally and vocally. 

Some religious music, such as the samaiat (a composition in a 
10/8 rhythm) of the Sufi orders, may be close to art music or played 
in a simpler style. Other Sufi celebrations feature inshad, or Sufi 
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Palestinian antiglobalization activists perform music during the inauguration of the World Social Forum (WSF) in Karachi, Pakistan, on March 24, 2006. 
Employing music for political expression is a long-standing tradition in the Middle East. (AFP/Getty Images) 





poetry sung with a full band playing a synthesis of Arab pop and 
folk melodies. Songs for the hajj and the mulids (days commemo- 
rating holy men and women) are also popular. The Coptic church, 
like the Syriac and other Arab churches, has its own liturgy and sung 
music. But religion does not dominate the music of the region. 

The great popularity of music and the oral tradition in the region 
benefited from nationally subsidized radio from the 1930s to the 
1950s when singers or instrumentalists such as Munira al-Mahdiyya, 
Umm Kulthum, Muhammad abd al-Wahhab, Asmahan, Farid al- 
Atrash, and others began their careers. Musical plays, such as the 
extravaganzas performed and recorded by the Rahbani Brothers of 
Lebanon with the singer Fayruz, and the recordings of these mas- 
rahiyyat spread a new popularized Lebanese folk sound. 

Nearly all countries of the region established national folk 
ensembles to preserve their local musical and dance traditions. 
Cinema was also a very important vehicle for music, and many 
musical stars made films. In the 1960s few were as popular as the 
Egyptian singer Abdel Halim Hafiz. Television and most recently 
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music videos allowed audiences to experience established and 
newer performers as well as Western performance styles and musi- 
cal content. 

Egyptian artist Umm Kulthum (1904-1975), known as Kawkab 
al-Sharq (Star of the East) or by Egyptians as simply al-Sitt (the 
Lady), began her career as a child singing in religious celebrations 
and weddings. Family members performed with her, and she wore 
a male head-covering to indicate her modesty. After reinventing her- 
self as a modern singer in Cairo and hiring modern composers and 
lyricists, she became the most celebrated singer of the Arab world. 
At the height of her career, she gave Thursday evening concerts that 
were broadcast throughout the Arab world, typically featuring one 
lengthy composition displaying her vocal power, improvisational 
skill, and emotional interpretation. Like other singers, she sang 
nationalist compositions such as the anti-British “University Song” 
and supported the Arab and Palestinian cause in 1948. After the 
Arab defeat in the 1967 Six-Day War, she staged a series of concerts 
and donated $2 million for reconstruction projects. 
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Other examples of political music might include male singer 
and udist Farid al-Atrash’s song celebrating the union of Egypt and 
Syria in 1958, the concerts of Lebanese Marsal (Marcel) Khalifa, 
the Palestinian group Sabrin, the compositions of udist Iraqi Nasir 
al-Shamma, and single songs included in otherwise romantic and 
popular concert material such as by Iraqi singer Kadhim al-Sahir. 

Popular music in Israel was largely state-controlled through 
media and cultural policies until the 1970s, when the Israel Defense 
Forces (IDF) entertainment ensembles (known as the lehakot tsva) 
performed songs that combined indigenous elements with interna- 
tional popular influences. After the 1970s, popular music became 
ethnic markers of different groups in Israel, such as the eastern 
Jewish communities emigrating from Arab countries. They con- 
sciously incorporated Arab and Yemenite musical characteristics, 
such as elongated melismatic embellishments or quarter tones, to 
signify their eastern Mediterranean style while voicing the political 
struggles of their particular group. A contemporary example of this 
is Ofra Haza and Dana International. Israeli and Palestinian songs 
allude frequently to the land itself and sometimes to various stages 
of their struggles with each other. 

Palestinian musical performance suffered from the Nakba and 
Israeli censorship. The Israeli government created a radio orchestra 
for Arab music. However, the performers were from the Egyptian, 
Iraqi, and Syrian Jewish communities, and the orchestra’s musical 
repertoire and apolitical content differed from the Palestinian 
music produced for private settings such as weddings. Traditional 
weddings featured a zaffa, a musical procession and songs accom- 
panied by the dabka, a line dance also found in Lebanon, Syria and 
Jordan. Today, families might bring in DJs and recorded music 
instead of musical ensembles. The Islamist movement has also to 
some degree discouraged music at weddings in some Palestinian 
areas. 

An exception to the commercial and individually based musi- 
cians was Hikmat Shahin. He taught the traditional repertoire at the 
Arab conservatory at Haifa and led the Arabic Music Ensemble of 
Tarshiha, which reorganized after his death as the Tarshiha Ensem- 
ble. There is also the Sabrin ensemble in the West Bank that blends 
more contemporary elements into its music. 

Western classical music is also important in many countries of 
the Middle East. Some composers, including Israelis, Arabs, and 
Turks, have experimented with Middle Eastern themes or inspira- 
tions that either juxtapose Middle Eastern and Western music or 
combine the two. Examples are the Egyptian composers Abu Bakr 
Khayrat, founder of the Cairo Conservatory; Jamal (Gamal) abd al- 
Rahim; Aziz al-Shawan, composer of the first Egyptian opera; and 
Sharif Muhiddin. 

Many Palestinians migrated into surrounding countries and to 
the West, but their performances of political music were constrained 
to some degree by their environment. Performers learned Lebanese, 
Gulf, Jordanian, Egyptian, and other songs to please their mixed 
audiences, but certain songs were composed and performed as a 
nationalist repertoire. 
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Fayruz (b. 1935) became known as the “Voice of Lebanon,” 
although there were other singers such as Sabah who also popular- 
ized folk melodies. Fayruz produced an album, Jerusalem in My 
Heart, in 1966 that featured songs devoted to particular Palestinian 
sites along with vocals by Joseph Azar and a chorus. 

In Iraq, a special type of small ensemble music now called 
magam had developed early in the 20th century. This tradition 
began to fade away with the influx of popular music. Saddam Hus- 
sein’s government sponsored traditional music to some degree, but 
this tradition is now mainly preserved in exile by such musicians 
as Farida Ali. 

The unique music of the Arabian Gulf and of North Africa is 
found in two forms, a folk format and more polished and rearranged 
arrangements with less local influence. Saudi performer Muham- 
mad Abduh’s songs were learned by other Arab performers, and 
today many from the Levant and North Africa include one or two 
Gulf-style compositions in their recordings. In North Africa, a very 
specific classical tradition has been preserved. There is also lighter 
popular music. Rai music is a synthesis of Algerian folk tunes and 
irreverent, often counterculture, lyrics with Francified accordion 
and guitar settings. Some rai performers, such as Shab (Cheb) Khalid, 
became more widely known in Europe. Middle Eastern music has 
also synthesized in the Diaspora, where musicians of various national 
origins learn the tastes of their local audiences. Music remains a 
vital connection, shaping the cultural, societal, and national iden- 
tity of members living abroad. 

CAROLYN RAMZY AND SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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Muslim Brotherhood 

Muslim fundamentalist (Islamist) organization founded in Egypt 
in 1928 that promotes the Islamic way of life and has been active in 
the political arena for many years. With separate and autonomous 
branches in many other countries, the Muslim Brotherhood (Jami’at 
al-Ikhwan al-Muslimin, or Society of Muslim Brothers) provides 
education, social services, and fellowship for religiously active Mus- 
lims. The secret military wing of the organization was involved in 
assassinations or attempted assassinations after being outlawed by 
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A Muslim Brotherhood banner in the Maadi district of Cairo on 
November 2, 2005. The banner displays the organization’s slogan, 
“Islam is the Solution.” (Mona Sharaf/Reuters/Corbis) 





the Egyptian government in the late 1940s and was also involved in 
an alleged assassination attempt on President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
in 1954. The Muslim Brotherhood opposed the formation of Israel 
and the Israeli seizure of Palestinian lands. It is impossible to speak 
of the Muslim Brotherhood as a unified body because its policies 
have necessarily varied in its various locations. 

The Muslim Brotherhood was founded in March 1928 in 
Ismailiyya, Egypt, by Hasan al-Banna, a 22-year-old elementary 
school Arabic teacher and former leader of the Society for Moral 
Behavior and secretary to the Hasafiyya Sufi order. Al-Banna was 
deeply troubled by the British presence in the Suez Canal Zone and 
the gap between the Egyptian wealthy and the poor. He adopted 
some of the ideas of Egyptian-Syrian salafism, which called for a 
reform of Islamic society through education. He also believed that 
communities and youths needed an Islamic organization. Soon he 
had established branches in Port Said and Suez City and contacts 
elsewhere in Egypt. The organization’s motto was “Islam is the 
solution.” Al-Banna and his brother established the first Ikhwan 
branch in Cairo in 1932, and the organization expanded signifi- 
cantly in size over the next two decades, at least in part because of 
its nationalist stance because the Wafd Party was somewhat dis- 
credited by its enforced cooperation with the British. 

The Ikhwan established its own companies, schools, and hospi- 
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tals and also set up a secret military apparatus in the 1940s. It also 
carried out actions against British and Jewish interests in Egypt in 
the late 1940s. 

Some members of the Muslim Brotherhood traveled to Syria in 
the 1930s, and Sudanese, Syrian, and Palestinian individuals either 
met with the Ikhwan in Egypt or became familiar with al-Banna’s 
ideas. These individuals then formed their own associations. One 
example is Mustafa al-Siba’i, the Syrian Ikhwan’s first general 
guide. A women’s organization was established under Zaynab al- 
Ghazali and promoted political and charitable work as well as the 
wearing of the hijab, or Islamic dress. The Muslim Brotherhood, 
then as now, promoted dawa (its mission) and reform and later 
emphasized a shift to Islamic law. 

On December 28, 1948, a member of the Muslim Brotherhood 
assassinated Egyptian prime minister Mahmud Fahmi al-Nuqrashi. 
Al-Banna was assassinated in February 1949, most likely by the 
Egyptian security forces. The next leader of the organization, Hasan 
al-Hudhaybi, hoped for a better relationship with the new revolu- 
tionary government since the Muslim Brotherhood supported the 
Free Officers Revolution in 1952. Anwar Sadat had been a liaison 
between the Free Officers and the Ikhwan, followed by Abd al- 
Munim Abd al-Rauf, a Brother and a Free Officer. General Moham- 
mad Naguib was also linked to the Ikhwans. When Gamal Abdel 
Nasser succeeded Naguib and reined in political dissent, matters 
worsened for the Ikhwan. On October 26, 1954, an Ikhwan member 
attempted to assassinate Nasser. Nasser responded by outlawing 
the Muslim Brotherhood, executing a few of its number, and im- 
prisoning more than 4,000 of its members, some for as long as 17 
years. Other members fled abroad. This confrontation led to the 
radicalism expressed by an Ikhwan member, Sayyid Qutb, and a 
bitterness on the part of the Ikhwan toward Nasser and his regime. 
Qutb had previously promoted societal change through education 
and reform, but he wrote of the necessity of jihad and martyrdom 
in his last book, Malim fi Tariq, that was banned and for which he 
was executed in prison. 

The first Jordanian branch of the Ikhwan was founded in Salt in 
1946. Other centers formed and were led by a cleric, Haj Abd al-Latif 
al-Qurah. The group received informal approval from King Abdul- 
lah to operate as a religious and not a political organization. The 
organization grew in the West Bank and Jordan. In 1957 King Hus- 
sein rescinded all political parties except for the Muslim Brother- 
hood. The group formed an Islamic Charitable Society by 1964. The 
Muslim Brotherhood supported the king to some degree against 
Palestinian guerrilla fighters. But in the 1980s, it openly criticized 
corruption and immorality in Jordan, and King Hussein moved 
against the organization. When in 1989 the first Jordanian elections 
in 22 years were held, the Muslim Brotherhood won 22 of 80 seats, 
and its other Islamist allies won 12 additional seats. 

In Syria, a small society in Aleppo transferred to Damascus 
and became the Muslim Brotherhood in 1944. It soon grew in 
Syria’s urban Sunni-dominated centers. Those in Hama and Aleppo 
opposed the Baathist Alawite regime of Hafez al-Assad, but the 
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Damascus wing supported it until a controversy over the secular 
character of the constitution occurred in 1973. The Muslim Broth- 
erhood assassinated some Baath officials and attacked buildings 
associated with the Baath Party and the army. The organization 
killed 83 Alawi cadets in 1979 and mounted large-scale demonstra- 
tions in 1980, when the government outlawed the Muslim Brother- 
hood. It then joined the Syrian Islamic Front. In a showdown 
between the Syrian military and the Syrian Islamic Front in the city 
of Hama, somewhere between 10,000 and 30,000 inhabitants were 
killed. Some of the leadership went into exile, and others went 
underground. However, the Muslim Brotherhood has revived in 
Syria in recent years. 

Contacts began with Sudan in the 1940s, and the Sudanese Mus- 
lim Brotherhood was formed in 1954. There the organization advo- 
cated independence from Egypt. In 1964 Hasan al-Turabi became 
a leader of the Muslim Brotherhood in the Islamic Charter Front 
and much later in the National Islamic Front, founded in 1985. The 
National Islamic Front was associated with the military coup of 
1989, and the succeeding regime implemented stricter Islamization 
practices. 

Sadat, who became president of Egypt in September 1970 fol- 
lowing Nasser’s sudden death, released members of the Muslim 
Brotherhood from prison but refused to allow the organization to 
operate as a political party. He also encouraged Islamic student 
organizations. The Muslim Brotherhood operated within the re- 
gime’s rules and argued for gradual change, in contrast with other 
extremist groups that emerged in the 1970s whose ideas were more 
similar to the later, more extreme ideas of Qutb. The Muslim Broth- 
erhood attempted to forge an alliance with several of the small 
opposition parties, with the Wafd Party, and then with Socialist 
Labor and the Liberal Party to promote itself in parliament. A 
younger segment of its leadership also split off from the Ikhwan to 
become the Wasit Party. Electoral rules and corruption prevented 
the Muslim Brotherhood from achieving larger political gains than 
it might have made, but the party is today larger and more popular 
than ever in Egypt. 

The Muslim Brotherhood also hada following in Gaza, and Sheikh 
Ahmed Yassin rana welfare and educational organization for Pales- 
tinian Muslims in the 1970s. He gave his approval when physician 
Abdal-Aziz Rantisi, Salah Shihada, and Yahya al-Sinuwwar formed 
Hamas (Harakat al-Muqawama al-Islamiyya) in 1987. Sheikh 
Omar Abdel-Rahman al-Khalifa of the Muslim Brotherhood of Jor- 
dan also gave his assent to the formation of the West Bank branch 
of Hamas the following year. The Muslim Brotherhood has addi- 
tionally had a strong influence in Kuwait and has or had members 
in other countries, such as Iraq. This is in line with the Muslim 
Brotherhood’s stance that it is a universal Islamic assembly and not 
a movement restricted to Arabs or to one country. 

Amy HACKNEY BLACKWELL AND SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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Mwawi, Ahmad Ali al- 
Born: 1897 
Died: Unknown 


Commander of the Egyptian Army that fought in Palestine during 
the 1948-1949 Israeli War of Independence. Ahmad Ali al-Mwawi 
(variously spelled Ahmed Ali el-Muawi, Ahmed Ah el-Mawawi, 
Ahmed Ali al-Muwawi, or Ahmed Ali al-Muaw) was born in 1897 
in Egypt. Little is known about the circumstances of his birth, but 
he graduated from the Egyptian Military Academy in 1916. A career 
military officer, by the end of World War II he had risen to the rank 
of major. In 1945 he was promoted to brigadier general and ap- 
pointed commander of Egypt’s 4th Infantry Brigade. 

On the evening of Tuesday, May 11, 1948, al-Mwawi attended a 
secret meeting of the Egyptian parliament. Before the parliamen- 
tary vote to declare war on Israel, he dismissed warnings that the 
Egyptian Army was unprepared, opining that there would be little 
real fighting. On May 12 al-Mwawi, as a major general, was ap- 
pointed commander of the Egyptian forces in the Sinai. 

The Arab battle plan was still unclear, and worse yet, Egyptian 
war aims were vague, making al-Mwawi uncertain of his objectives. 
On May 15 he led the Egyptian Expeditionary Forces into Palestine. 
The Egyptians numbered between 7,000 and 10,000 troops, divided 
into two brigades. 

During May 16-24, the Egyptian Army attacked the Jewish set- 
tlements of Kibbutz Nirim and Kfar Darom but failed to capture 
them. Yad Mordechai was repeatedly attacked until its defenders 
departed on May 24. Before reaching Gaza, the Egyptian Army split 
into two forces. The regular army units continued to move north- 
ward along the coast, while the irregulars (Muslim Brotherhood) 
pushed eastward toward Beersheba. 

On May 24 the Egyptians reached Majdal. With supply lines 
stretched thin, al-Mwawi attempted to clear the area in front of his 
position. On June 3 the Egyptian 9th Rifle Battalion took Kibbutz 
Nitsanim, employing four tanks in a dawn assault following a night- 
long artillery barrage. 

On July 18 during the second truce, al-Mwawi sent a report to 
Cairo describing Egyptian shortages in armaments and matériel. 
He also reported that the Arab coalition was so divided by mistrust 
that Egypt must either face serious losses or find a political solution 
to the crisis. On October 20, King Farouk I relieved al-Mwawi of his 
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command. It is unclear what happened to al-Mwawi thereafter or 
when he died. 
ANDREW JACK WASKEY 
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Nabhani, Taqi al-Din al- 
Born: 1909 
Died: December 20, 1977 


Palestinian jurist, scholar, writer, activist, and founder of the Islamic 
Liberation Party (Hizb al-Tahrir al-Islami). Sheikh Muhammad ibn 
Mustafa ibn Yusuf Taqi al-Din al-Nabhani was born in 1909 in the 
village of Izjim, near Haifa, to a prominent, well-educated family. 
Al-Nabhani was the grandson of Ismail ibn Yusuf Nasr al-Din Nab- 
hani, a well-known Sufi scholar, poet, judge, and antisalafi, said to 
be an associate of Izz al-Din al-Qassam and of the mufti Haj Amin 
al-Husseini. Al-Nabhani received his earliest Islamic education from 
his grandfather and traveled to Egypt for advanced Islamic educa- 
tion. He enrolled at al-Azhar University and Dar al-Ulum simulta- 
neously in 1928 and graduated with distinction in 1932. That same 
year he returned to Palestine. 

Al-Nabhani eventually left teaching because of his dissatisfac- 
tion with the British-imposed curriculum. He then worked in the 
Palestinian judiciary until the 1948-1949 Israeli War of Inde- 
pendence, when he fled to Beirut, Lebanon. Later he returned to 
Jerusalem and the West Bank; became a judge in the Islamic court 
system, serving in several districts; and taught at the Islamic College 
in Amman, Jordan. 

Al-Nabhani joined the Muslim Brotherhood early in his career 
but later parted company with the organization, alleging that its 
approaches would never lead to the emancipation of Muslims. In 
1951 he formed the Hayat al-Tahrir al-Islami, later called the Hizb 
al-Tahrir al-Islami (Islamic Liberation Party), in East Jerusalem, 
a pan-Muslim political party that opposed foreign occupations, 
including that endured by Palestinians, and aimed to establish an 
Islamic state with an elected caliph. The party grew quickly and 
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established cells or branches that are sometimes confused with 
other organizations in much of the Arab Middle East. 

The party attracted followers in the West Bank but was banned 
by Jordanian authorities. It had some difficulty as well because of 
the rising popularity of Nasserism and other secular Arab nation- 
alist groups. Al-Nabhani participated in the failed coup of Wasfi 
al-Tall in Jordan, and Jordanian government pursuit of al-Nabhani 
eventually forced him from public life altogether. 

Al-Nabhani moved first to Damascus and then to Lebanon, 
relocating the party there. He had to withdraw completely from 
any public appearances due to Jordanian attempts on his life, how- 
ever, and devoted his time to writing and scholarship. The Islamic 
Liberation Party soldiered on, and party branches were set up in 
Lebanon, Iraq, Kuwait, and Syria as well as in Jordan and the West 
Bank. The party twice attempted a coup d état in Jordan and mounted 
other such attempts in Syria and Iraq. Later, cells of this party were 
established in Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emirates, Tunisia, 
Sudan, Turkey, Pakistan, Malaysia, and elsewhere in the Muslim 
world, including the Central Asian states. 

Al-Nabhani wrote 19 books in addition to 5 more published 
under other names. These include The Salvation of Palestine and 
Ruling System in Islam. In the latter he expounded on the philoso- 
phy of the Islamic Liberation Party and outlined a detailed consti- 
tution for his proposed Islamic state. This and the detailed attention 
to party formation make the Hizb al-Tahrir somewhat unique in 
having a more detailed blueprint for itselfand a future Islamic state. 
The three-volume work The Islamic Personality concerned the evo- 
lution of thought, concepts, and psychology, while other works 
concerned areas of Islamic law. 

Presently, the Islamic Liberation Party is perceived as a radical 
Islamic organization. Many Westerners have labeled it anti-Semitic 
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and a terrorist group. Nevertheless, the party has had branches in 
Europe. It was banned in Germany in 2003 and in Britain in 2005 
on suspicions that it is a terrorist organization. 

Al-Nabhani died in Beirut, Lebanon, on December 20, 1977. He 
left behind a legacy of Muslim militant activism and a wealth of 
knowledge, as evidenced by his authorship of so many books on 
various Islamic subjects. 

YUSHAU SODIQ AND SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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Nablus 


Ancient biblical city known as Shechem, the first capital of the 
Israelites and now the largest city in the West Bank. Nablus is situ- 
ated between Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim, some 38 miles 
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north of Jerusalem at the intersection of two ancient and strategic 
commercial roads. One road connects the Israeli coast to the Jor- 
dan Valley, and the other road connects Galilee (north) and the 
Negev (south). Another local name for Nablus is Jabal al-Nar (hill 
or mountain of fire). 

Now under the control of the Palestinian Authority (PA), Nablus 
proper has a population of slightly more than 100,000 people. The 
city is known for its suq (market) and the Casbah as well as its 
Knafah Nabulsia (a square-cut pastry dessert). It is also known as 
the epicenter of Palestinian resistance to Israel, which was carried 
on by youths and children of the town during the First Intifada, even 
after many of the adult men were arrested. The Palestine Stock 
Exchange and al-Najah National University (the largest Palestinian 
university) are located in the city. Nablus is an agricultural, com- 
mercial, and manufacturing center for soap, furniture, textiles, olive 
oil, wine, tile, stone quarrying, leather tanning, and handicrafts. 

Nablus and its environs contain the largest Palestinian popu- 
lation in the Middle East. The area is home to five refugee camps. 
These are Ain Bayt il-Ma, also identified as Camp Number 1; Balata, 
the largest refugee camp in the West Bank; Askar al-Qaadim; Askar 
al-Jadid, a new area of Askar al-Qaadim, which is not officially recog- 
nized; and Fara camp, which lies about 10 miles outside of Nablus. 
The camps were built for Palestinians who fled what is now Israel 
during and after the 1948-1949 Israeli War of Independence fol- 
lowing the United Nations (UN) partition of Palestine. The district 





Aerial view of Nablus, the largest city in the West Bank, November 14, 2002. (Avi Ohayon/Israeli Government Press Office) 
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also contains numerous Israeli settlements and is surrounded by 
Israel Defense Forces (IDF) checkpoints. The latter are intended to 
disrupt the flow of Palestinian militants and arms into and out of 
Nablus. 

The Palestinians assert that these encircling checkpoints are 
chokepoints that strangle the city and contribute to its extremely 
high unemployment. Indeed, the unemployment rate soared from 
14.2 percent in 1997 to 60 percent in 2004. The Israelis assert con- 
versely that the economic conditions in Nablus are the direct con- 
sequence of the mismanagement and corruption of the Palestinian 
Authority (PA) that has governmental, economic, political, and 
social control over the city and the West Bank. 

Hamas, Fatah, and other Palestinian organizations are head- 
quartered or represented in Nablus. The city is also reportedly 
something of a center for the production of explosive charges, sui- 
cide explosive belts, and rockets used to attack Israeli targets. On 
December 21, 2005, for example, the IDF intercepted a teenage boy 
smuggling two pipe bombs through the Hawara checkpoint. 

The IDF occasionally takes control of the city, sweeps it for mil- 
itants, and launches targeted military operations. Thus, the March 
2002 Israeli sweep of the older residential area, the Casbah, followed 
a Palestinian suicide bombing in Kibbutz Metzer. More than 400 
Palestinians from Nablus were killed by the IDF during the Second 
(al-Aqsa) Intifada. Nablus was also plagued in 2005 by internecine 
fighting among Palestinian militias, paramilitary organizations, 
criminals, and established Palestinian groups. The latter include, 
among others, Hamas, Fatah, the al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades, the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), and the Demo- 
cratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (DFLP). 

The PA asserts that this lawlessness was caused by the continu- 
ing IDF incursions and the economic chaos wrought by Israel’s vir- 
tual economic blockade of the city. The Israeli government has 
responded that the conditions in Nablus were brought about by the 
PA’s unwillingness or inability to control the Palestinian militants. 

RicHARD EDWARDS 
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NACHSHON, Operation 
Start Date: April 5, 1948 
End Date: April 20, 1948 


Israeli military operation undertaken in April 1948 during the Israeli 
War of Independence (1948-1949). By April 1948, Jerusalem was 
under siege by Arab forces and cut off from Tel Aviv as the Arabs 
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attempted to prevent Jewish forces from taking the areas assigned 
to them before the departure of the British from their Palestine 
Mandate. Jerusalem was divided into areas of Jewish and Arab con- 
trol, and the Jewish enclave there had been deprived of both food 
supplies and support by Mufti of Jerusalem Hasan Salamah’s Army 
of Salvation. With supplies and medicine critically scarce, alink had 
to be established between the Jewish area of Jerusalem and the rest 
of the Jewish portions of Israel. Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion 
ordered a relief operation despite opposition from many members 
of his staff. 

The Israelis conceived an operation, code-named Plan paLet, 
to capture those areas mandated to the Jewish state by the United 
Nations (UN) or, according to other sources, to capture as many 
Arab-occupied villages and areas as possible. The first stage of this 
plan was to be Operation NACHSHON (NAKHSHON), the relief of Jeru- 
salem, that would be accomplished by opening the road between 
Tel Aviv and the besieged city. The operation was named for the bib- 
lical figure Nachshon ben Aminadav, heralded as the first Israelite 
to have entered the Red Sea during the exodus from Egypt. 

For the operation, Haganah fielded a brigade of approximately 
1,500 men, its largest tactical deployment to that point. The largest 
Haganah force in one operation had been a mere company. Not 
even a battalion operation had been attempted. 

The force committed to NACHSHON was largely comprised of the 
Givati Brigade under the overall command of Shimon Avidan, later 
a brigadier general. The plan called for the opening of a corridor 
that would be six miles wide in the coastal plain and some two miles 
wide in the mountains. Fortunately for the Israelis, a clandestine 
arms shipment of 200 rifles and 40 machine guns arrived by air on 
April 1. 

To lay the groundwork for NacusHon, Haganah troops attacked 
and blew up the headquarters of the grand mufti’s Army of Salva- 
tion in the town of Ramla. In the process many key staff members 
died, impeding the ability of the Army of Salvation to react to the 
Israeli moves. The Israelis also captured the village of Kastal, an 
Arab settlement to the west of Jerusalem, and this effectively blocked 
access to the city. 

NACHSHON officially commenced on the evening of April 5. Two 
battalions were committed to the initial attack, with one held in 
reserve. Blocking units covered seven Arab villages, while larger 
units took and held the Arab villages of Hulda and Deir Mulheism. 
At the same time, Palmach forces attacked the Arab village of Bayt 
Machsir Mahsir near Bab al-Wad and cleared the mountain road to 
Jerusalem. This allowed 60 Palmach trucks carrying supplies to get 
through to the city. 

As the operation moved into high gear, Haganah forces captured 
the strategic junction town of Latrun on the Jerusalem Road, driv- 
ing Arab units from the Wadi al-Sarrar military camp and routing 
Arab forces at Deir Mulheism and Arab Hulda. Arab units reacted 
by counterattacking the Haganah forces on April 7 and 8 near the 
town of Motza and began efforts to retake Kastal, which after six 
days ofnear continuous fighting they indeed accomplished. At Kastal 
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the situation was dramatically reversed, however, when one of the 
best Arab commanders, Abd al-Qadir al-Husseini (aka Abu Musa), 
was killed when approaching an area held by the Israelis that he 
thought had already been taken. Arab forces then fell back in disar- 
ray. On April 11, a Palmach unit found Kastal unoccupied, and sup- 
plies then began moving into Jerusalem. 

A great deal of controversy surrounds the actions of the Irgun 
Tsvai Leumi (National Military Organization) detachment and the 
forces of the Lehi during NAcHsHON. These two units attacked the 
Arab village of Deir Yassin on the Jerusalem Road. According to 
some reports, at approximately 5:00 a.m. on April 9 an Israeli truck 
with a loudspeaker entered Deir Yassin and warned the inhabitants 
(mostly women and children) to evacuate because a battle was 
about to take place. Hundreds heeded the warning and departed, 
but many more stayed and came under tremendous danger as a 
pitched battle ensued. The battle raged for hours as Arab forces in 
the town put up a spirited resistance. When combat ceased, there 
were a number of civilian casualties as a result of the fighting. Israeli 
authorities place this figure at approximately 110, whereas Arab 
sources claim 250 civilians dead. The Arabs as well as the Inter- 
national Red Cross leveled allegations of Israeli bayoneting of 
pregnant women and other atrocities, including rape and mutila- 
tion. Recent historical research suggests that the Irgun and Lehi did 
carry out executions by firing squad after the battle. 

The results of the events at Deir Yassin, however, were profound. 
In retaliation for the attack, Arab forces massacred 70 injured and 
sick Israelis when they captured an evacuation convoy on the Mount 
Scopus Road outside Jerusalem on April 13. The subsequent broad- 
casting by Israeli officials of the atrocities also led to panic among 
many Palestinians and caused a large-scale flight into exile. 

As part of NACHSHON on April 8, Haganah forces also attacked 
Palestinian militia in the town of Tiberias to relieve Jewish residents 
there under siege and to help secure a road link to Haganah forces 
in the northern part of the country. Fighting was intense, but Pal- 
mach forces moved in to assist the Haganah, and the Arab forces 
were split. The Arabs called for British aid and, with their help, 
evacuated Tiberias on April 18. 

The relief of Jerusalem was short-lived. Five convoys and the 
Palmach Harel Brigade made it into the city through April 20, but 
the relief effort ended that day when only part of an additional con- 
voy got through. Arab forces again sealed off the city. 

Operation NACHSHON was important not only because it was 
the first large military operation undertaken by the Haganah, which 
would later become the nucleus of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF), 
but also because it was the first occasion in which the fractious and 
often hostile factions of the Irgun, Lehi, Palmach, and Haganah 
were able to effectively work together in a joint operation. Although 
the success was only temporary, the relief of Jerusalem in the face 
of superior odds also demonstrated the élan and fighting abilities 
of the Israeli forces. 

Operation NACHSHON, with the reports of Deir Yassin and the cap- 
ture of Tiberias, also served to unify the Arab nations surrounding 
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Palestine into support for the Palestinian cause. Arab forces from 
Egypt, Jordan, and other Arab nations invaded Israel in May 1948, 
widening the scope of the war. These attacks were largely in direct 
response to the Israeli successes in NACHSHON and related operations. 
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Naguib, Mohammad 
Born: February 20, 1901 
Died: August 29, 1984 


Egyptian Army general and first president of the Republic of Egypt 
(1953-1954). Born in Khartoum on February 20, 1901, Mohammad 
Naguib (Najib) grew up in Sudan, which was then under de facto 
British control. Naguib’s father was an Egyptian Army officer, and 
his mother was Sudanese. Naguib was educated at Gordon College 
and the Military Academy, from which he was commissioned as an 
artillery officer in 1918. He studied English, French, Italian, and 
German as well as political science and economics and earned a 
law degree in 1927. 

Naguib soon came under suspicion for his strong nationalistic 
and anti-British political views. In 1934 he was transferred to the 
Coast Guard and posted to Sudan, where he was involved in efforts 
to prevent smuggling. In 1942, embittered over King Farouk’s refusal 
to stand up to the British, Naguib submitted his resignation, which 
was rejected. He had distinguished himself as a brigadier general 
and brigade commander in the 1948-1949 Israeli War of Indepen- 
dence and was considered one of the few Egyptian war heroes from 
that conflict. In 1950 he was promoted to major general. He again 
sought to resign in 1951 to protest Farouk’s policies. 

In 1949 Naguib joined the Free Officers Movement. Led by 
Egyptian nationalist colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser and composed of 
young, relatively junior Egyptian Army officers, the Free Officers 
Movement sought to oust Farouk and reform the military due to 
their belief that it had been mismanaged in Palestine. They wanted 
to install a truly Egyptian government to the country (the royal 
family being Turko-Circassians) and put an end to all British inter- 
ference. Naguib instead of King Farouk’s preferred candidate was 
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Mohammad Naguib, Egyptian Army general and first president of the 
Republic of Egypt (1953-1954). (Hulton Archive/Getty Images) 
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elected president of the Officer’s Club, a signal that the king no 
longer enjoyed the army’s loyalty. 

Discontent against the government had been increasing, and on 
January 19, 1952, rioting broke out at Ismailiyya. British troops 
then occupied the town, killing 40 of the local police and wounding 
70. When the events at Ismailiyya became known in Cairo on Jan- 
uary 26, mobs took to the streets, burning hundreds of well-known 
British- or other foreign-owned establishments. The human toll 
was 26 dead and 552 wounded. The government was slow to act, 
and a power vacuum existed. King Farouk and his ministers sus- 
pected trouble in the army and were planning to move against the 
Free Officers, but the latter acted first and seized power on July 23, 
1952. 

On July 26a Revolutionary Command Council (RCC) demanded 
that King Farouk renounce the throne and leave Egypt. He departed 
the same day, abdicating in favor of his infant son as King Ahmed 
Fuad II. Ali Mahir served as prime minister, but Naguib soon re- 
placed him. 

The RCC of 13 army officers now held power, although the 
monarchy continued for one year with a regency council for the 
infant king. On June 18, 1953, the military junta ended the monar- 
chy altogether and declared Egypt a republic. Naguib then became 
the unelected president. 


Prime Ministers of Egypt (1946-Present) 





Name 


Mahmoud an-Nukrashi Pasha 
Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha 
Hussein Sirri Pasha 

Mustafa an-Nahhas Pasha 
Ali Mahir Pasha 

Ahmad Naguib Hilali Pasha 
Hussein Sirri Pasha 

Ahmad Naguib Hilali Pasha 
Ali Mahir Pasha 

Muhammad Naguib 

Gamal Abdel Nasser 
Mohammad Naguib 

Gamal Abdel Nasser 

Ali Sabri 

Zakaria Mohieddin 
Muhammad Sedki Sulayman 
Gamal Abdel Nasser 
Mahmoud Fawzi 

Aziz Sedki 

Anwar Sadat 

Abdelaziz Muhammad Hejazi 
Mamdouh Muhammad Salem 
Mustafa Khalil 

Anwar Sadat 

Hosni Mubarak 

Ahmad Fuad Mohieddin 
Kamal Hassan Ali 

Ali Mahmoud Lutfi 

Atef Muhammad Naguib Sedki 
Kamal Ganzouri 

Atef Ebeid 

Ahmed Nazif 


Political Party Term 


Saadist Institutional Party 
Saadist Institutional Party 
none 


December 1946-December 1948 
December 1948-July 1949 
July 1949-January 1950 


al Wafdu al Misri January 1950-January 1952 
Ittiha Party January-March 1952 

none March-July 1952 

none July 1952 

none July 1952 

Ittiha Party July-September 1952 
Liberation Rally September 1952-February 1954 
Liberation Rally February-March 1954 
Liberation Rally March-April 1954 

Liberation Rally/Arab Socialist Union April 1954-September 1962 
Arab Socialist Union September 1962-October 1965 
Arab Socialist Union October 1965-September 1966 
Arab Socialist Union September 1966-June 1967 
Arab Socialist Union June 1967-September 1970 
Arab Socialist Union October 1970-January 1972 
Arab Socialist Union January 1972—March 1973 
Arab Socialist Union March 1973-September 1974 
Arab Socialist Union September 1974—April 1975 


Arab Socialist Union/Hizb al Dimugqratiyah al Wataniyah 


April 1975-October 1978 


Hizb al Dimugqratiyah al Wataniyah 
Hizb al Dimugqratiyah al Wataniyah 
Hizb al Dimugqratiyah al Wataniyah 
Hizb al Dimugqratiyah al Wataniyah 
Hizb al Dimugratiyah al Wataniyah 
Hizb al Dimugratiyah al Wataniyah 
Hizb al Dimugqratiyah al Wataniyah 
Hizb al Dimugqratiyah al Wataniyah 
Hizb al Dimugqratiyah al Wataniyah 
Hizb al Dimugqratiyah al Wataniyah 


October 1978—May 1980 

May 1980-October 1981 

October 1981-January 1982 
January 1982-June 1984 

July 1984-September 1985 
September 1985-November 1986 
November 1986-January 1996 
January 1996-October 1999 
October 1999-July 2004 

July 2004—Present 
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The RCC did not cancel the liberal parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment, but when the various political parties failed to come to 
agreement, the RCC took over the country’s administration. Naguib 
was the nominal leader. Rural poverty and violence against large 
landowners had encouraged proposals for land reform in the Egypt- 
ian parliament, and discussion of the issue continued in the RCC. 
In 1952 Naguib announced the first Agrarian Reform Law, which 
sparked many panicked land sales. 

Although Naguib was the nominal Egyptian leader, real authority 
remained in the hands of the RCC, which was split into two factions, 
one urging a return to a parliamentary system and the other, under 
Nasser, that opposed handing over power to the existing political 
parties. The two factions had other differences as well, including 
policies regarding the Muslim Brotherhood and the fate of Sudan. 

Nasser’s faction of the RCC won the power struggle. On February 
14, 1954, the RCC announced Naguib’s resignation from his posts, 
saying that he had demanded absolute authority and that this was 
not acceptable. Following popular demonstrations in Sudan and 
then one in Cairo with the near mutiny of a cavalry corps, the RCC 
reversed itself and withdrew Naguib’s resignation on February 26. 
On April 18, however, Nasser became the prime minister and RCC 
chairman, leaving Naguib as president only and in an increasingly 
isolated position. Finally, on November 14, 1954, Naguib was 
placed under house arrest. The RCC accused him of involvement 
in an assassination attempt on Nasser by the Muslim Brotherhood. 
A Sudanese delegation preempted Naguib from being tried for 
conspiracy but could not bring him back to power. The RCC offered 
the presidency to Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid, who turned it down, and 
Nasser then assumed that position as well. Naguib was released 
from confinement in 1982 by order of President Hosni Mubarak. 
Naguib died on August 29, 1984. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER AND SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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Nahariya 

Northernmost Israeli city located on the Mediterranean Coast in 
Western Galilee. Located just 10 miles from Akko (Acre) and only 
6 miles south of the Lebanese border, Nahariya is a popular beach 
and resort town with a current population of about 35,000 people. 
Almost 98 percent of the population is Jewish. Not far from Nahariya 
is the Kibbutz Lohamei HeGhettaot, founded by Holocaust survivors 
in 1949. During the 1940s Nahariya was a popular spot for ships 
filled with immigrant Jews to dock and unload. Today, the town is 
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A resident of Nahariya returns to his home to inspect damage caused by a 
Hezbollah rocket in August 2006. (David Furst/AFP/Getty Images) 





filled with quaint shops, restaurants, cafés, bars, and the like. Its 
beaches, which are all public, are considered among the best on the 
Israeli Mediterranean Coast. The town is also home to an acclaimed 
museum of fine arts and has several archeological sites that are open 
to public viewing. 

Nahariya was founded in 1934 by German Jews of the Yishuv 
(Jews living in Palestine). The town’s founders had initially envi- 
sioned the area as a center of agriculture, but they soon discovered 
that the climate and access to freshwater made that a questionable 
endeavor at best. Instead, they decided to use the town’s beachside 
locale to establish a tourist industry, which has been quite success- 
ful. The town leaders also worked hard to attract industry, which too 
has enjoyed success. Several privately owned manufacturing firms 
are located in Nahariya, including the food conglomerate Strauss- 
Elite, an amalgam of the old Strauss Dairy Company, a high-tech 
metalworking and tool and die company, and a large meat-packing 
plant. 

Because of its close proximity to southern Lebanon, Nahariya 
has seen several conflicts over the years. The town has witnessed 
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cross-border raids from Lebanon as well as mortar and rocket 
attacks. This began in earnest in the early 1980s when Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) fighters were launching attacks 
against Israel from Lebanon. During the Hezbollah-Israeli conflict 
of July and August 2006, Nahariya sustained hundreds of hits 
from Katyusha rockets launched by Hezbollah fighters in southern 
Lebanon. Besides suffering five fatalities and many more injuries, 
as many as 70 percent of Nahariya’s citizens evacuated, which 
plunged the town’s economy into a tailspin. Tourism, of course, 
was also nonexistent for much of the summer. 
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Nahr al Bared Refugee Camp, Siege of 
Start Date: May 20, 2007 
End Date: September 2, 2007 


Three-month siege by the Lebanese Army of militants in a refugee 
camp in northern Lebanon. The siege claimed more than 300 lives 
and captured the attention of all Lebanon. On May 20, 2007, Fatah 
al-Islam, a radical group of some 360 Sunni Muslims inspired by Al 
Qaeda, seized control of the Nahr al Bared refugee camp northeast 
of Tripoli near the Syrian border and carried out a series of attacks 
on nearby Lebanese Army checkpoints, killing 22 soldiers. Despite 
fears that fighting would spread to others of the 12 Palestinian 
refugee camps in Lebanon, the army responded by laying siege to 
and carrying out military operations against the camp. There was 
some fighting at Ain al Hilwe refugee camp at Sidon in southern 
Lebanon in early June, as members of Nahr al Bared there attacked 
anarmy checkpoint and demanded that the army halt its attacks on 
Nahr al Bared in the north. A cease-fire was soon secured at Ain al 
Hilwe, however. 

Meanwhile, most of the estimated 30,000 inhabitants of Nahr al 
Bared fledas thearmy brought up artillery and helicopters and shelled 
and rocketed the camp. Palestinian refugee camps in Lebanon had 
long been considered off limits to the army, but on this occasion 
army forces entered the camp in order to rout out the insurgents. 

At dawn on September 2, 2007, the remaining members of Nahr 
al Bared attempted to flee the camp. In the ensuing firefight with 
Lebanese forces, 31 of them were killed, including their leader 
Shakir al-Abassi. Another 32 were captured. Five Lebanese soldiers 
died. The army then took control of Nahr al Bared. 

In all, the siege of Nahr al Bared claimed the lives of an esti- 
mated 120 militants, at least 42 civilians, and 157 soldiers. During 
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the siege, the United States flew in substantial military aid to the 
Lebanese Army. During the siege, all major political factions in 
Lebanon, including Hezbollah, voiced strong support for the army, 
which was increasingly seen by the general population of a badly 
divided Lebanon as the one element in the country capable of hold- 
ing it together. Events also greatly enhanced both the prestige and 
political clout of army commander General Michel Suleiman. Fol- 
lowing the siege, Prime Minister Fuad Siniura pledged to rebuild 
the camp and secure the return of the refugees. 
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Narkiss, Uzi 
Born: January 6, 1925 
Died: December 17, 1997 


Israeli military officer and commander of Israeli troops that unified 
the city of Jerusalem during the June 1967 Six-Day War. Uzi Narkiss 
was born on January 6, 1925, in Jerusalem to Polish immigrant par- 
ents. He was educated in the Rehavia Gymnasia. At age 16 he joined 
the Palmach, the Jewish paramilitary defense force. This marked 
the beginning of his 27-year military career. 

In 1947 Narkiss became a leading commander during the Israeli 
struggle for independence. With the final departure of British forces 
from Palestine in 1947, he was put in charge of assisting the 
besieged Jewish Quarter of the Old City of Jerusalem. The Jewish 
Quarter was already under heavy attack from Jordanian forces. 
Although Narkiss’s forces penetrated the Zion Gate and evacuated 
the wounded, he was forced to retreat when military reinforce- 
ments failed to arrive. The Old City thus fell to Jordanian troops and 
remained under Arab control after the State of Israel was declared 
in May 1948. Narkiss vowed to one day reunite the city under Israeli 
control. 

Inthe mid-1950s Narkiss studied at the Ecole de Guerre (French 
War College). In 1958 he was appointed the Israeli military attaché 
to Western Europe at the rank of brigadier general. During his sev- 
eral years’ stay in France he was awarded the Légion d’ Honneur. 
Upon his return to Israel he resumed his normal military career 
and in 1965 was appointed the first director of the Israel National 
Defense College at the rank of major general. 
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Israel Defense Forces (IDF) general Uzi Narkiss, March 1967. (Israeli 
Government Press Office) 





The greatest military achievement for Narkiss, who was consid- 
ered a master strategist, occurred during the June 1967 Six-Day 
War. With seven brigades under his command, he beat back a large- 
scale Jordanian offensive and quickly placed his troops in key sec- 
tions of East Jerusalem. Although his plan did not call for the 
liberation of the Old City, he nevertheless decided to take control 
and reunify the entire city of Jerusalem. On June 7, 1967, Narkiss, 
along with Generals Moshe Dayan and Yitzhak Rabin, was photo- 
graphed walking through the Lions’ Gate. This event concluded the 
liberation campaign that Narkiss had begun 19 years earlier. 

Narkiss left active duty in 1968 as a major general. He then 
served as the director of immigration in the Jewish Agency for 
Israel. In the 1970s and 1980s he also served as chairman of the 
information department of the World Zionist Organization (WZO) 
and headed the WZO’s North American delegation. Considered 
the “Liberator of Jerusalem,” Narkiss died in that city on December 
17, 1997. 
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Nashashibi, Fakhri al- 
Born: 1899 
Died: November 9, 1941 


Palestinian Arab nationalist. Fakhri al-Nashashibi was born in 
Jerusalem in 1899 into a prominent Arab family when Palestine 
was still part of the Ottoman Empire. In the 1920s he worked closely 
with the government of the British Mandate for Palestine and was 
one of the prominent opponents of the rival Husseini family. Al- 
Nashashibi was an official in such organizations as the Literary 
Club, the Palestinian Arab National Party, and the National Defense 
Party. 

Al-Nashashibi participated in the Arab Revolt of 1936-1939, but 
he supported the British government’s 1937 plan to partition Pales- 
tine. He was one of the organizers of the anti-Husseini Peace Gangs 
of 1938 and was the principal Arab target of the al-Husseini fac- 
tion, which issued a death warrant against him, accusing him of col- 
laboration with the Zionists. During World War II, al-Nashashibi 
helped recruit Palestinian Arabs into the British Army. He was shot 
to death in Baghdad by a member of the al-Husseini faction on 
November 9, 1941. 
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Nashashibi, Raghib 
Born: 1881 
Died: April 10, 1951 


Palestinian political activist and mayor of Jerusalem (1920-1934). 
Born in Jerusalem in 1881, Raghib Nashashibi studied engineering 
at the University of Istanbul. He then returned to Palestine, where 
he became district engineer in Jerusalem. In 1914 he was elected as 
representative of Jerusalem in the Turkish parliament. He served 
in that post until 1918. In 1919 he headed the Ottoman Department 
of Public Works. 

Returning to Palestine after the Allied victory in World War I 
and the establishment ofa British mandate there, Nashashibi formed 
the Literary Club, an organization supporting plans for a greater 
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Syrian state. In 1919 he was a member of the All-Syrian Congress. 
He became mayor of Jerusalem in May 1920 and held that post 
until January 1935. In 1923 he headed the Palestine Arab National 
Party. In March 1930 he was one of the Arab representatives to the 
London Talks, and in December 1934 he became the leader of the 
National Defense Party and its representative to the Arab Higher 
Committee. 

A moderate, Nashashibi recommended that the Arab leaders 
accept the British plans for the partition of Palestine and Jewish 
immigration. He maintained close ties with King Abdullah of Trans- 
jordan and supported the subsequent Jordanian annexation of 
the West Bank and East Jerusalem. This loyalty was rewarded by 
his appointment as minister of refugees and rehabilitation in August 
1949 and, the next month, as governor-general of the Jordanian- 
annexed West Bank. In January 1950 he became custodian of the 
Holy Places of Jerusalem, a cabinet rank post. He subsequently held 
the posts of minister of agriculture and of transportation. Nashashibi 
died of cancer on April 10, 1951. 
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Nasrallah, Hassan 
Born: August 31, 1960 


Militant Lebanese Muslim politician and secretary-general of the 
Lebanese Hezbollah Party since 1992. Hassan Nasrallah, the oldest 
of nine children, was born in the Bourj Hammoud section of East 
Beirut on August 31, 1960, to a Shiite Muslim family. Interested in 
religious studies at a young age, he studied first at the al-Najah 
School and then at a public school located in Beirut. 

When the Lebanese Civil War began in 1975, Nasrallah who was 
then 15 years old, moved with his family to his father’s home village 
of Basuriyyah in southern Lebanon. There he attended secondary 
school and briefly joined the Amal movement, a new Shia party and 
militia that emerged from the Movement of the Dispossessed estab- 
lished by Imam Musa Sadr. Shortly thereafter, Nasrallah went to a 
Shiite seminary in Najaf, Iraq, for studies in Islamic law and the 
Koran. In 1979 after having completed the first part of his study reg- 
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Sheikh Hassan Nasrallah, militant Lebanese Muslim politician and 
secretary-general of the Lebanese Hezbollah Party since 1992, during a 
speech in Beirut, March 31, 2005. (epa/Corbis) 





imen, he was forced to leave Iraq and returned to Lebanon when 
Saddam Hussein expelled many Shia. 

The 1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon devastated southern 
Lebanon. In response, Iran sent 1,000 Revolutionary Guards to 
mobilize the Shia of the Bekda Valley area. Husayn al-Musawi, a 
teacher, accused the Amal movement of failing to resist the Israelis 
and, leading a new faction, Islamic Amal, went over to the Iranians. 
Within this resistance movement, various other groups, including 
that of Imam Fadlallah, began cooperating to mountattacks against 
the Israelis and provide help and protection to the southern vil- 
lagers. Nasrallah, on his return, was associated with Islamic Amal’s 
political office in the Bekda Valley. Hezbollah (Party of God) began 
to operate in 1984, formally declaring itself and its platform in 1985 
under Secretary-General Subhi al-Tufayli, and Nasrallah was asso- 
ciated with the group. 

Still devoted to the pursuit of religious studies, in 1989 Nasrallah 
traveled to Qum, Iran, to immerse himself in Islamic law. In 1992 
he became the leader of Hezbollah, following the assassination by 
Israeli operatives of his mentor Abbas al-Musawi, second Hezbol- 
lah secretary-general. 

Determined to drive the Israelis out of Lebanon and to make their 
occupation of it untenable, Nasrallah reorganized and strengthened 
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Hezbollah’s military wing, first formed in the context of the Resist- 
ance and the Lebanese Civil War. The party also provided services, 
including electricity and other aid, to residents of Beirut when fight- 
ing raged on there after the official ending of the civil war. This was 
in sharp contrast to the government, which did little for the resi- 
dents of Beirut’s poor areas. After 1992 or so, Hezbollah operations 
against the Israeli security zone claimed the lives of an average of 
some 25 Israeli soldiers per year. Both Hezbollah and Amal had 
ties with the Syrian government, although that government also 
supported various Lebanese Christian groups. Hezbollah became 
self-sufficient in terms of its community programs, but Iran pro- 
vided help, including arms. Nearly all Lebanese were vehemently 
opposed to the Israeli presence in Lebanon. In 2000 when the 
Israelis pulled out of southern Lebanon earlier than they had planned 
after their 18-year occupation, Nasrallah was credited with having 
scored a significant victory in the ongoing Arab-Israeli conflict. He 
was also the driving force in the 2004 prisoner exchange between 
Hezbollah and Israel, another coup that was lauded throughout 
much of the Arab world. In spite of his popularity in Muslim and 
Arab circles, Nasrallah had been sharply criticized in the inter- 
national community for essentially having thumbed his nose at 
repeated calls for the disarming of Lebanese militias. Hezbollah 
claimed that it needed to continue its resistance to Israeli occupa- 
tion of the Shaba Farms area. However, disarmament was explicitly 
demanded by the September 2004 United Nations (UN) Security 
Council Resolution 1559. 

Both Hezbollah and Nasrallah made news in the summer of 2006 
after Hezbollah fighters took two Israeli soldiers captive in a daring 
cross-border raid. In retaliation, Israel unleashed a withering bomb- 
ing campaign in southern Lebanon and imposed a naval and air 
blockade on all of Lebanon. By July 12, a state of war essentially 
existed between Israel and Hezbollah. Hezbollah had, in the past, 
fired Katyusha rockets into Israeli only if Lebanese civilians were 
attacked. As Hezbollah was targeted by the Israelis, the organiza- 
tion in turn began firing hundreds of rockets into civilian areas of 
northern Israel. Israel responded by stepping up its air campaign 
on virtually all areas of Lebanon and launching a ground offensive 
into southern Lebanon. Fighting ceased when a shaky cease-fire 
was brokered by the UN on August 14. On July 14 Israeli forces 
destroyed Nasrallah’s offices and home, although the leader was 
unharmed in the attack. Nasrallah remains a powerful symbol of 
Islamist resistance to Israeli and Western policies in the Middle 
East. Hezbollah’s 2006 war with Israel quite surprised both the 
Israelis and much of the world by the militia’s ability to sustain 
operations and bring significant damage to Israel. 

Nasrallah has made repeated public statements in which he 
seeks the return of all Lebanese and also Palestinian territory. He 
has stated that Hezbollah would not intervene in Palestinian-Israeli 
negotiations and that he would not interfere in a final settlement 
there. In interviews over the years, Nasrallah admits to being widely 
read and having studied Israeli prime minister Ariel Sharon and 
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Benjamin Netanyahu’s memoirs so that he can learn about the 
minds of his enemies. 
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Nasser, Gamal Abdel 
Born: January 16, 1918 


Died: September 28, 1970 


Egyptian nationalist leader, vice president (1953-1954), premier 
(1954-1956), and president (1956-1970). Born in Bani Mur, Egypt, 
on January 16, 1918, the son ofa civil servant, Gamal Abdel Nasser 
at an early age developed great antipathy toward Britain’s rule over 
Egypt, setting the stage for his later championing of Arab national- 
ism and unity. Settling on a military career, he graduated from the 
Egyptian Royal Military Academy in 1936 as a second lieutenant. 
While stationed in the Sudan, he met and became friends with 
future Egyptian president Anwar Sadat. Nasser fought in the 1948 
war in Gaza and at the siege of Faluja. The Egyptian Army was 
poorly equipped, and it was rumored that the king’s associates had 
purchased defective arms in Belgium. Following the war, scandal 
after scandal about King Farouk I rocked Egypt along with political 
infighting, strikes, and demonstrations. 

In 1947 Nasser organized a secret nationalist and antigovern- 
ment association among fellow officers, known as the Free Officers 
Association. The members of the Free Officers Association were pri- 
marily of lower- and lower-middle-class backgrounds unlike most 
Egyptian politicians of the time, who were from the upper classes. 
The officers sought to end both British control and influence in 
Egypt and the reign of Farouk. The officers infiltrated and studied 
other political organizations, from the socialist groups to Misr Fatat 
(Young Egypt) to the Muslim Brotherhood. 

After months of painstaking planning, the organization staged 
a bloodless coup against Farouk’s government on July 23, 1952, 
seizing the radio and communications center and the main police 
station. Three days later, the king abdicated and was forced to go 
abroad. Meanwhile, a Revolutionary Command Council (RCC) of 
13 Free Officers assumed authority over Egypt. Major General Mo- 
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Gamal Abdel Nasser, Egyptian vice president (1953-1954), premier 
(1954-1956), and president (1956-1970). (Bettmann/Corbis) 


hammad Naguib, better known by the public, served as the spokes- 
person for the younger, junior, and more radical officers. He became 
commander of the Egyptian armed forces, while Ali Maher Pasha 
was made premier. 

When the council declared Egypt a republic in June 1953, 
Naguib became its first president, and Nasser became vice presi- 
dent. Beginning in February 1954, a political power struggle ensued 
between Nasser and his faction of the RCC and Naguib’s faction. By 
May, Nasser had taken de facto control as president of the RCC and 
premier of Egypt. Naguib was allowed to continue as president of 
Egypt, although this was in reality little more than a figurehead 
position. 

Nasser and his faction consolidated their hold on power, and 
after an October 26, 1954, attempt on Nasser’s life, in November 
Nasser ordered Naguib arrested and deprived of the presidency. 
Using the assassination attempt to solidify his power base, Nasser 
became premier of Egypt on February 25, 1955. Seven months later 
he also took the title of provisional president. 

Nasser quickly moved to centralize his authority. The 1952 rev- 
olution was popular with the Egyptian public, but the power elite 
around Nasser contained opponents, first the labor movement 
and communists and then the Muslim Brotherhood. In June 1956 
a national election occurred in which Nasser was the sole candi- 
date for the presidency. Thus, he officially became Egypt’s second 
president. 
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When the military junta came to power, it decreed a series of 
reforms, including the abolition of honorary and hereditary titles 
as a means of addressing the feudal power system in Egypt, where 
urban and rural bashawat (pashas) in effect controlled their poor 
subjects. Prior to the revolution, rural poverty and violence were 
rampant, with a small number of people owning much of the rural 
land. This situation had encouraged proposals for land reform in 
the Egyptian parliament and discussion of the issue continued in 
the RCC. In 1952 Naguib then announced the first Agrarian Reform 
Law, which sparked many panicked land sales. Under the terms of 
the legislation, individual rural landholdings could be no more than 
200 feddans (about 208 acres). 

President Nasser became even more popular when he national- 
ized the Suez Canal. He weathered the Suez War, which to Egyptians 
simply proved the enmity of the former colonial powers, Britain 
and France, along with Israel. In the wake of the Suez War, many 
minority groups left voluntarily or were forced out of Egypt. 

The popular effort to join Egypt with Syria in the United Arab 
Republic (UAR) ended unsuccessfully in 1961. In its wake, Nasser 
put more effort into social and economic reform, including an addi- 
tional land reform measure that was supposed to limit individual 
holdings to no more than 100 feddans (about 104 acres) and pro- 
vide for the distribution of the surplus land to needy peasants. How- 
ever, this measure was never fully implemented. While landless 
peasants in some areas did receive land, in other areas the old land- 
owners actually returned. 

The RCC government aimed to weaken the social class that had 
most benefited under the previous regime by both land reform and 
the sequestration of foreign-owned or large businesses and prop- 
erty. The term “foreign” applied to Egyptians who were holders of 
other passports. In addition, Nasser announced plans to increase 
agricultural production by the reclamation oflands in the delta area 
and construction of a new high dam on the Nile south of Aswan. To 
build the dam, he received promises of financial support from the 
United States as well as Great Britain. 

Following an assassination attempt on him, Nasser outlawed the 
Muslim Brotherhood, arresting and imprisoning many of its mem- 
bers. He then banned the organization outright. The universities 
were purged of elements that supported the previous regime and 
those urging a return to parliamentary and constitutional life. 

In foreign affairs, Nasser achieved several successes. On Febru- 
ary 12, 1953, Egypt and Britain signed a treaty providing for the 
future of the Sudan. Over a three-year period the Sudan would de- 
velop self-governing institutions, after which the Anglo-Egyptian 
occupation would end and a Sudanese Constituent Assembly would 
choose its future course. Egyptian leaders agreed to this because 
by November 1952, they had acknowledged the right of Sudanese 
self-determination themselves. However, the RCC’s delegate to the 
Sudan, Salah Salim, and others thought that if the Sudanese National 
Union Party dominated that country’s assembly, it would choose 
union with Egypt. Nonetheless, the National Union Party decided 
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that no referendum was necessary and announced the Sudan’s 
independence in February 1955. 

Egyptian nationalists had long worked for British withdrawal 
from the Suez Canal. On October 19, 1954, Nasser’s government 
reached agreement with the British on the abrogation of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of 1936, the evacuation of all British troops from 
the Canal Zone within 20 months (the last troops departed in June 
1956), maintenance of the canal base by British civilian technicians 
under the sovereign control of Egypt, and Britain’s right to reenter 
Egyptian territory to protect the canal in the event of an attack “by 
an outside power on Egypt.” The treaty also confirmed that the 
canal was “an integral part of Egypt” and provided for freedom of 
navigation in the canal. 

Nasser stated early that he was basically inclined toward the 
West. Thus, he made it clear that communism was the only major 
threat to Egypt. At the same time, he warned the Western powers 
to postpone implementing any security pacts in the Middle East. 
Washington rejected this call, and by the end of 1954, relations 
between the Western powers and Egypt had badly deteriorated over 
the impending conclusion of the Baghdad Pact. Nasser strongly 
criticized the pro-British Iraqi prime minister over the new Egypt- 
ian radio station, Voice of the Arabs, in an effort to discourage other 
Arab signatories to the treaty. 

Nasser was one of the leaders of the neutralist bloc at the Ban- 
dung Conference in April 1955, thereby angering John Foster Dulles, 
who viewed neutralism a cover for pro-Soviet attitudes. Nasser’s 
increasing opposition to Western security arrangements led him to 
conclude in October 1955 military agreements with Saudi Arabia 
and Syria. The leaders of both states agreed to a joint command 
arrangement headed by Egyptian generals. 

Following a strong Israeli military strike into Gaza in February 
1955, Nasser increasingly devoted attention to Egyptian military 
preparedness because Egypt could not defend itself against Israeli 
attacks. To improve his armed forces, he approached the United 
States and Britain about purchasing arms, but after the failure of 
the Baghdad Pact, Washington refused. Nasser then turned to the 
communist bloc. In September 1955, with Soviet encouragement, 
he reached a barter arrangement with Czechoslovakia for substan- 
tial quantities of weapons, including jet aircraft and tanks, in return 
for Egyptian cotton. 

The arms deal infuriated Dulles and directly impacted on the 
Aswan Dam construction project, which was the centerpiece of 
Nasser’s plans to improve the quality of life for Egyptians. Its advo- 
cates claimed that the project would supply all of Egypt’s electricity 
needs as well as increase the cultivated land of Egypt by some 30 
percent. Nasser had sought Western financing, and in December 
1955 Washington declared its willingness to lend $56 million for 
financing the Aswan Dam. Britain pledged $14 million, while the 
World Bank agreed to $200 million. The condition to the aid was 
that Egypt provide matching funds and that it not accept Soviet 
assistance. 

Nasser was unhappy with the attached strings and in any case 
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expected a Soviet offer ofassistance. The tightly controlled Egyptian 
press then launched an all-out propaganda offensive against the 
West, especially the United States. However, when no Soviet offer 
was forthcoming, Nasser finally accepted the Western aid package 
on July 17, 1956. Much to his chagrin, two days later Dulles 
announced that the offer had been withdrawn. The official U.S. rea- 
sons were that Egypt had failed to reach agreement with the Sudan 
over the dam (most of the vast lake created by the dam would be 
in Sudanese territory) and that Egyptian financing for the project 
had become uncertain. The real reasons were objections from some 
U.S. congressmen, especially Southerners fearful of competition 
from Egyptian cotton, and Dulles’s desire to teach Nasser and other 
neutralists a lesson. Dulles was especially upset over Egypt’s recent 
recognition of the People’s Republic of China (PRC). 

A furious Nasser took immediate action. On July 26 he nation- 
alized the Suez Canal Company, claiming that this revenue would 
pay for the construction of the cherished dam project. Seeing an 
opportunity to gain additional influence with the Egyptians and the 
Arab world in general, Moscow quickly offered to help Nasser with 
the dam. 

Nasser’s action of nationalizing the canal and the failure of the 
United States and the United Nations (UN) to take a strong stand 
on the matter led to secret talks between the governments of France, 
Britain, and Israel. The leaders of these countries had the common 
aim of overthrowing Nasser. Their secret agreement culminated in 
the Suez Crisis (also known as the Tripartite War, or the Suez War 
in Egypt), one of the major events of the Cold War and the ongoing 
Arab-Israeli conflict. 

On October 29, 1956, acting in accordance with a secret treaty 
with Britain and France, Israeli forces struck deep into Egyptian 
territory in the Sinai. The French and British governments then 
announced the existence ofa threat to the security of the canal and 
demanded that both sides cease hostilities and withdraw from the 
canalarea. When Egypt refused, French and British forces launched 
air attacks on Egypt on October 3. On November 5 French and 
British airborne forces landed in Egypt, and the next day they came 
ashore in an amphibious assault, the British at Port Said and the 
French at Port Fuad. 

The United States, not privy to the secret discussions among 
France, Britain, and Israel, was taken by surprise and applied heavy 
pressure on the invaders, especially Britain. London caved under 
this pressure, and France and Israel were then forced to follow suit. 
The Soviet Union, distracted by the concurrent Hungarian Revolu- 
tion, threatened intervention on the Egyptian side, but it was U.S. 
pressure that proved decisive in the outcome. 

Far from being defeated, Nasser appeared vindicated by the 
Suez Crisis despite the fact that he had to surrender to Israel navi- 
gation in the Gulf of Aqaba. The event elicited great sympathy in the 
Arab world for Egypt, from the masses ifnot the leaders, and Nasser 
shrewdly used this so-called victory to further consolidate his rule 
at home and to promote Pan-Arabism throughout the Middle East. 
Photographs of him could be seen in every small storefront in the 
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region. Indeed, the Suez Crisis turned Nasser into the chief spokes- 
person for the Pan-Arab movement. 

Nasser relentlessly pursued his dream of Pan-Arabism on a 
variety of fronts, employing diplomacy, oratory, and subversion. 
In January 1958 Shukri al-Qawatli, a Syrian nationalist leader who 
hoped to forestall a communist victory in Syria, pressured Nasser 
to join Egypt into a formal union with that country. Nasser agreed 
to the creation of the UAR and became its president. In early March, 
Yemen joined Egypt and Syria in a federal union, forming the 
United Arab States that existed alongside the unitary state of the 
UAR. Nasser traveled by train through Syria and was hailed by large 
crowds as the hero of Arabism. 

The UAR did not last. The struggle between Syrian factions that 
had predated the union intensified during this period. The Syrian 
middle class had not been subjected to authoritarian rule as had the 
Egyptians, and insufficient attention had been given to the struc- 
tures needed to share power. Moreover, the head of Syrian military 
intelligence, who was loyal to Nasser, was very unpopular in Syria. 
The UAR fell apart when Syria withdrew on September 28, 1961. 
Nevertheless, Nasser continued to promote Arab nationalism and 
his vision of a Pan-Arab union, although the breakup of the UAR 
did cause him to place more emphasis on social class and property 
restructuring. These views and his attempts to topple the monar- 
chies in the conservative Arab states, coupled with Western policies, 
brought about an Arab cold war. 

Relations with the Soviet Union remained reasonably close, 
cemented by anti-imperialist rhetoric, Soviet support for the Arab 
position vis-a-vis Israel, and arms deals. The bulk of the Egyptian 
population disliked the presence of many Soviet advisers in the 
country. At the same time, however, Nasser was uncompromising 
in his repression of communism within Egypt. Under Nasser, rela- 
tions with the United States fluctuated from good to poor. 

Nationalizations that went beyond seizing properties belonging 
to the British and French went into effect after 1961 and included 
banks, insurance companies, and large enterprises. Businesses 
employing more than 4,000 people were taken over by the state, 
although some of these were later returned. These policies were 
not unpopular except for those directly affected. There were many 
economic problems, abetted by unrealistic state planning, poor man- 
agement of industry, and the siphoning off of government revenues 
on defense spending. Nasser’s government was state-capitalist in 
nature rather than socialist. 

Nasser’s nationalization program was unpopular in the West, 
but his attacks on the small rural and political elite that had run the 
country gained him the loyalty of the workers and peasants. Also, 
although the regime was quite repressive, it did produce a sense 
of pride in Egypt and things Egyptian that had not existed up to 
that time. 

In September 1962 a military coup toppled the monarchy in 
Yemen. A civil war then ensued between supporters of the monar- 
chy and the new republican government. The republican side sought 
help from Egypt, and Nasser eagerly responded, anxious to fulfill his 
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commitment to Pan-Arab revolution. Egypt supplied equipment 
and increasing numbers of men. The Saudis, meanwhile, provided 
aid to the monarchist side. Yemen became a quagmire for Nasser 
who, by the mid-1960s, had committed some 80,000 men there. The 
war dragged on until 1967, and it might have continued far longer 
without Israel’s defeat of Egypt that same year. 

In 1966 Nasser signed a defense pact with Syria, and in early 
1967 he began provoking the Israelis by a number of different actions, 
including insisting on the departure of UN peacekeepers from the 
Egyptian-Israeli border, where they had been in place since the 1956 
Suez Crisis. He also ordered a blockade of the Gulf of Aqaba and 
moved Egyptian troops into the Sinai. 

In retaliation for these actions, on June 5, 1967, the Israelis 
launched a surprise attack, first on Egypt, then on Syria, and, when 
it entered the war, on Jordan. Ina matter ofa few hours, the Israelis 
all but eliminated their opponents’ air forces. The resulting Six-Day 
War proved to be a humiliating defeat for Nasser in which the 
Israelis conquered the entire Sinai Peninsula and entrenched them- 
selves on the eastern bank of the Suez Canal. Nasser’s belief that 
he could bluff his way through the crisis without fighting had cost 
12,000 Egyptian dead and the loss of three-quarters of his air force. 
He took the blame himself and resigned, but mass public demon- 
strations in his support brought him back to power. He then blamed 
the army. His oldest friend, Abdel Hakim Amer resigned, calling for 
freedom of the press and more democracy. Two weeks later Amer 
committed suicide. 

The cease-fire that halted the fighting steadily deteriorated into 
almost continuous firing across the canal and retaliatory Israeli air 
strikes deep into Egypt. Finally, in July 1970 Nasser agreed to a 
cease-fire arrangement put forward by U.S. secretary of state William 
Rogers, ending the so-called War of Attrition. Nasser’s health may 
have deteriorated as a result of his efforts in 1970 to negotiate the 
crisis in Jordan between the Jordanian army and regime on the one 
hand and the Palestinian militants known as Black September on 
the other. By now in deteriorating health, Nasser died of a heart 
attack in Cairo on September 28, 1970. He was greatly beloved by 
ordinary Egyptians, and his funeral procession brought out more 
than 4 million people. 
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National Democratic Party 

Ruling Egyptian political party. The al-Hizb al-Watani al-Dimuqrati 
(NDP, National Democratic Party) is Egypt’s governing party and 
has shaped the nation’s political climate since 1984. The NDP was 
formed in 1978 by President Anwar Sadat as the nation’s centrist 
governing party from the Arab Socialist Union first created by Pres- 
ident Gamal Abdel Nasser. Following Sadat’s assassination in 1981, 
President Hosni Mubarak, who had served as NDP deputy leader, 
was named to head the party at a 1982 congress. The NDP was at 
first, like the Arab Socialist Union, the only political party permitted 
in Egypt. Several extremely small opposition parties were then 
legalized, two to the political Right of the NDP and two to the Left. 
The NDP thus maintained near absolute control in all subsequent 
legislative elections until the introduction of limited reforms in 
2005. 

Under the leadership of Egyptian president Mubarak, the NDP 
has stood against any electoral reforms that would challenge its 
control of the legislature or presidency, and it has especially opposed 
the legalization of the Muslim Brotherhood as a political party. 
However, the Muslim Brotherhood formed alliances with several of 
the small opposition parties or ran as independents. The Muslim 
Brotherhood won approximately 20 percent of the parliamentary 
seats in the 2005 elections, despite widespread allegations of gov- 
ernment oppression. 
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National Progressive Front 

Syrian political alliance. Al-Jabha al-Wataniya al-Taqaddumiya 
(National Progressive Front, NPF) was formed in March 1972 by 
Syrian president Hafez al-Assad to provide for limited participa- 
tion in the Syrian political process of other parties while at the same 
time preserving the primacy of the ruling Baath Party. (Article 8 of 
the Syrian Constitution states that the Baath Party “leads the state 
and society.”) An alliance of five groups, the NPF is the nation’s 
only legal political formation. Aside from 83 independents, the NPF 
holds all seats in the 250-member People’s Assembly. 

The NPF comprises the powerful socialist Baath Party (Hizb 
al-Ba’th al-’Arabi al-Ishtiraki), which has dominated Syrian politics 
since 1963 and is the leader of the coalition; the Syrian Communist 
Party (al-Hizb al-Ishtiraki al-Suriya), which has had cabinet repre- 
sentation since 1966; the Arab Socialist Union Party (al-Ittihad 
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al-Ishtiraki al-Arabi); the Socialist Unionist Party (al-Haraka al- 
Tawhidiyya al-Ishtirakiyya); and the Arab Socialist Party (al-Hizb 
al-Ishtiraki al-Arabi). Although the NPF serves as the primary forum 
(along with the president) for determining matters of war and 
peace, the state budget, and politics, in reality the NPF as a whole 
exercises very little power, as the Baath Party tends to have the final 
say in most government matters. Therefore, despite the existence 
of five legal parties within the coalition, the smaller parties in the 
NPF adhere to Baathist policy and do not constitute a true multi- 
party system. 

In early 1992 (and again in 2000) al-Assad indicated the possi- 
bility of liberalizing Syria’s NPF-controlled political system, which 
is widely regarded as one of the most autocratic in the world. How- 
ever, no new political parties have been allowed to form. In the 2003 
legislative elections, the NPF secured 167 seats in the People’s 
Assembly, with 135 NPF winners belonging to the Baath Party. 
Syrian president Bashar al-Assad, the son of Hafez al-Assad, heads 
the NPF. 
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National Security Forces, Palestinian 

Al-Amin al-Watani (National Security Forces, NSF) is part of the 
Palestinian General Security Services (PGSS). After the 1993 Oslo 
Accords, signed by Israel and members of the Palestinian Authority 
(PA), the PGSS was established to oversee the disparate militia 
forces of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). The PGSS 
incorporates three primary branches: the Interior, Intelligence, 
and National Security divisions. Within the National Security Branch 
are three organizations: the Air Guard, Coast Guard, and NSF. Of 
the three, the NSF is by far the largest, best financed, and most well 
equipped. The NSF essentially serves the function of a Palestinian 
national army. It patrols the borders of regions under the control of 
the PA and guards the checkpoints into Israeli territory. It works 
in cooperation with the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) to deter illegal 
immigration and reduce crimes along the border. 

The NSF is composed of former members of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Army (PLA) as well as more recent recruits inducted from 
the Palestinian territories. The NSF includes roughly 15,000 mem- 
bers, armed with assault rifles, mortars, machine guns, and a 
smattering of antitank munitions. The commanders of the NSF were 
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Members of the Palestinian National Security Forces demonstrating their 
skills during a graduation ceremony on April 5, 2007, at Al-Nusairat, 
Gaza Strip. (Getty Images) 





personally selected by PLO chairman Yasser Arafat, who maintained 
personal control over every PGSS organization. In the aftermath 
of Arafat’s 2004 death, the loyalty of the NSF has been somewhat 
in question. The commanders report directly to PA president Mah- 
moud Abbas but are also subject to the influence of the National 
Council of the PA, dominated since the 2006 elections by Hamas. 
After assuming power, the leadership of Hamas announced that it 
would deploy members of its own security force in Gaza, leading to 
clashes between Hamas militia forces and the NSF. 

Many of the NSF’s responsibilities and activities are duplicated 
by other aspects of the PGSS. In particular, independent militias 
and intelligence organizations contribute to attempts to stabilize 
control of Palestinian areas. At times, these rival organizations have 
seemed to be at cross-purposes with the NSF. 

The performance of the NSF since 1994 has been mixed. A par- 
ticular problem is poor coordination with the IDF and an inability 
to curtail terrorist organizations. Both problems are exacerbated 
by the convoluted control system of the PGSS. The NSF’s missions 
are complicated by the need to patrol the Gaza and West Bank areas 
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separately and by Israel’s tendency to target the PA security appa- 
ratus during any disagreement with the PA. 

The NSF, which remained beholden to Arafat for the first decade 
of its existence, remains under the control of handpicked Arafat 
loyalists. It has been repeatedly accused of corruption, especially 
facilitating criminal enterprises. These have included levying extra- 
legal border crossing fees, demanding percentages of cross-border 
trade, and illegally taxing Palestinian residents at gunpoint. The NSF 
has unquestionably failed to prevent Palestinian attacks on Israeli 
settlements and facilities. Despite cooperating on joint patrols with 
the NSF, Israeli security officers maintain a poor opinion of Pales- 
tinian security forces, in part due to a lack of training that pervades 
much of the NSF. Abbas has promised to reform the NSF, including 
by allowing former members of Islamic militias to join the force if 
they forswear terrorism. However, the election of a Hamas-led gov- 
ernment in January 2006 casts doubt on the president’s ability to 
significantly improve the NSF. 
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Nazareth 

Small city of Lower Galilee, where sites sacred to Christians are 
located. Nazareth is located some 15 miles west of the southern 
end of the Sea of Galilee on a plateau some 1,200 feet above sea level 
in the foothills that form the southern terminus of the Lebanon 
mountain range. In 2007 Nazareth had a population of some 70,000 
people. 

Archeological research indicates that the area was settled as 
early as 7000 BC. Nazareth remained exclusively a small Jewish vil- 
lage for several centuries following the Roman destruction of the 
Second Temple in AD 70. In fighting between the Byzantine Empire 
and the Persian Empire, Nazareth and most of Palestine supported 
Persia, and in consequence when the Byzantines took control they 
largely destroyed the town. The Muslims conquered Palestine in 637 
and found Nazareth in ruins. The Christian Crusaders conquered 
Galilee in 1099 and largely rebuilt Nazareth, which became an eccle- 
siastical center. The Muslims retook the area in 1187. It reverted 
back to Christian control in 1229 in consequence of the Sixth Cru- 
sade, only to be taken by the Muslims in 1263. All Christian buildings 
were destroyed, and the Christian population was expelled until 
they were allowed to return in 1620. In the 18th century Nazareth 
was the administrative center of Lower Galilee. 
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Aerial view of Nazareth, in the Lower Galilee region, one of Christianity’s most sacred sites. (Corel) 





During the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), Nazareth 
was occupied by forces of the Arab Liberation Army in June 1948 
but was captured by the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) on July 16. 
Today the city has a mixed population. The majority of the inhabi- 
tants are Arab citizens of Israel, although Israeli settlements were 
established to provide a population balance. Muslims now out- 
number the Christian Arab population, however. 

Nazareth has been a major Christian pilgrimage site for cen- 
turies. Christians believe it to be the site of the Annunciation, where 
the archangel Gabriel informed Mary that she would give birth to 
Jesus, and the town where Jesus grew to manhood. The oldest arche- 
ological remains in the city are mosaics and columns of a church 
dating back to the time of Constantine the Great. Ruins also survive 
of the Crusader cathedral built there in the 12th century. Today the 
Church of the Annunciation in Nazareth is the largest Christian 
church in the Middle East. Other Christian churches are built on the 
presumed locations where Jesus preached, where his father had his 
carpentry shop, and where Jesus dined with his disciples following 
the Resurrection. 
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Negev Desert 

The Negev Desertis part of the Saharo-Arabian desert belt and com- 
prises some 8,060 square miles. The triangular Negev makes up 60 
percent of Israel’s total land area. It is bounded in the north by the 
Judean Hills and in the east by Arabah, which separates it from Jor- 
dan. In the west it merges with the desert of the Sinai Peninsula of 
Egypt. Its southern point borders the Gulf of Aqaba, where its main 
settlement is Eilat. 

Geologically, the dominant rock types are limestone, dolomite, 
and chalk, which comprise calcium carbonate deposited in the Tethys 
Ocean from the Middle Cretaceous to the Early Tertiary periods. 
Sandstone is also present. Tectonic activity has caused folding and 
faulting, and many of these strata are aquifers that contain impor- 
tant sources of water. They are overlain in places by sediments 
deposited by water during the Quaternary age (roughly the last 2 
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million years). Wind-blown deposits comprise a deep cover of loess 
often overlain with dune sands as in the area around Beersheba 
(population about 200,000 people), which is located near the north- 
ern edge of the Negev and is its chief settlement and gateway city. 
Near Eilat there are outcrops of Precambrian igneous rocks forming 
the varied relief of the Eilat Mountains, which rise to about 3,000 
feet. The central Negev has three substantial craters: Makh- 
tesh Ramon, the largest at 24 miles long, and Ha-Makhtesh ha-Gadol 
and Ha-Makhtesh ha-Katan, which are 1.2 to 6 miles wide. The 
Arava Rift Valley formed about 5 million years ago, and water ero- 
sion carved out the 1,600-foot-deep Ramon crater, which is part 
of the Ramon Nature Reserve. Weathering of calcareous rocks and 
movement of superficial deposits have produced distinct and var- 
ied desert land forms, including canyons and wadis. 

The Negev climate is continental desert in a high-pressure zone. 
Rainfall varies from an average of as much as 12 inches a year to 
as little as 2 inches a year, depending on the particular region. It is 
also erratic, sometimes occurring in individual storms. The desert 
also has extremes of temperature. Diurnal temperatures range from 
104 degrees Fahrenheit (40 degrees Centigrade) during the day to 
14 degrees Fahrenheit (—10 degrees Centigrade) at night. There is 
an annual temperature range of about 60.8 degrees Fahrenheit (16 
degrees Centigrade), with most months having an average temper- 
ature of more than 64.4 degrees Fahrenheit (18 degrees Centigrade). 

Extreme conditions exert strong controls on flora and fauna. 
The vegetation cover is sparse and discontinuous. The fauna is also 
varied and includes ibex, many invertebrates adapted to aridity, 
and resident and migratory birds. 

The Negev has a long history of human occupation. It lies on the 
route from Africa to Asia and Europe, which must have been tra- 
versed by early hominids about 2 million years ago. Its archaeolog- 
ical sites bear witness to the Nabatean culture of around 300 BC to 
AD 750, and today parts of the Negev have been developed for agri- 
culture. The Negev Foundation actively promotes desert agricul- 
tural innovation. 

The Israeli government and local leaders have supported settle- 
ment in the Negev. Israeli prime minister David Ben-Gurion was 
particularly devoted to the development of the Negev, and he is 
buried there at Sidi (Sde) Boker. A large Bedouin population still 
lives in the Negev, clashing in some cases with the newer arrivals, 
which include many Russian immigrants to Israel. The smaller rev- 
enues for the Negev in comparison to other parts of the country have 
led in past years to demonstrations and political dissension. 
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Nehru, Jawaharlal 
Born: November 14, 1889 
Died: May 27, 1964 


Indian prime minister (1947-1964). Jawaharlal Nehru was born into 
a Kashmiri Brahmin family on November 14, 1889, in Allahabad, 
India. After being educated in the best schools in India, he spent 
seven years in Britain, during which time he earned a law degree at 
Cambridge University in 1912. That same year he returned to India 
and was called to the bar. Nehru then practiced law for several years 
before entering politics. 





Jawaharlal Nehru, Indian prime minister (1947-1964). (Library of 
Congress) 
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Following in his father’s footsteps, Nehru rose to prominence 
in the Indian National Congress, a nationalist movement seeking 
to end British colonial rule in India. He eventually emerged as the 
protégé of the Indian nationalist icon Mohandas Gandhi. In 1942 
during World War I, British colonial authorities imprisoned Nehru 
for 32 months because of his proindependence views. 

Nehru became India’s first prime minister when it became an 
independent nation on August 15, 1947. During his first years in 
office, he was forced to deal with the mass transfer of populations 
to and from India and Pakistan. During this movement there were 
considerable bloodshed and hundreds of thousands of deaths before 
agreement could be reached with Pakistan in the 1949 Delhi Pact. 
Although he remained a socialist, Nehru did not believe in the Soviet 
model of economic development. He fostered a system in which 
capitalism played a major role, albeit one overseen by a powerful and 
centralized state-control mechanism. At the same time, he actively 
sought capital investment from overseas to fuel India’s economic 
development. 

Nehru consistently sought a nonaligned foreign policy, and in 
the early 1950s he called on both the United States and the Soviet 
Union to end their nuclear tests. Yet only the Soviet Union provided 
significant funds for the development of heavy industry in India. 

As a leader of the Non-Aligned Movement, Nehru attempted to 
maintain favorable relations with the Arab world and Egypt in par- 
ticular. In order to counteract Pakistani influence in South Asia, 
secure access to Middle Eastern oil, and quell Muslim dissent at 
home, he took a pro-Arab stance in the ongoing Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute. Thus, in 1956 he met with Egyptian president Gamal Abdel 
Nasser and sharply condemned the invasion of Egyptian territory 
by Israel, France, and Britain. Relations with neighboring Pakistan 
frequently erupted into violence, which, notwithstanding Nehru’s 
pro-Arab stance in the Arab-Israeli conflict, hurt India’s relations 
with the Muslim nations of the Middle East. 

In 1950 Nehru did not protest China’s annexation of Tibet, but 
he did allow the Dalai Lama to set up a government-in-exile in India. 
Nevertheless, during the 1950s India and China maintained amica- 
ble relations. In 1962, however, China launched the Sino-Indian War 
over disputed territory along the border between Tibet and India. 
India’s defeat in that conflict was a serious blow to Nehru’s prestige. 
His critics argue that his condemnation of the 1956 invasion of 
Egypt flew in the face of his silence on China’s land grab in Tibet and 
the Soviet crackdown during the 1956 Hungarian Revolution. 

Nehru died of a sudden heart attack on May 27, 1964, in New 
Delhi. His only daughter, Indira Gandhi, became prime minister 
in 1966 after the death of Nehru’s successor, Lal Bahadur Shastri. 
Gandhi was assassinated while still in office in 1984. 
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Netanyahu, Benjamin 
Born: October 21, 1949 


Israeli soldier, diplomat, and prime minister (1996-1999). Born in 
Tel Aviv, Israel, on October 21, 1949, Benjamin (Binyamin) “Bibi” 
Netanyahu moved with his family from Jerusalem to Philadelphia, 
where his father, Benzion Netanyahu, taught history at the University 
of Pennsylvania and where the younger Netanyahu attended high 
school. He returned to Israel in 1967 and entered the Israel Defense 
Forces (IDF) to serve as a soldier and officer in the antiterrorist 
Sayeret Matkal unit during 1967-1972. He participated in the IDF’s 
Operation Girt during December 28-29, 1968, at Beirut Airport and 
was wounded during the rescue, led by Ehud Barak, of hijacked 
Sabena Airlines hostages at Ben-Gurion Airport on May 8, 1972. 

Netanyahu’s studies for a degree in architecture from the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) were interrupted by his 
service as a captain in the Yom Kippur War of October 1973, but he 
returned to receive his bachelor’s degree in 1974. He then earned a 
master’s of science degree in management studies from MIT in 
1976 and pursued studies in political science both at MIT and Har- 
vard University. He joined the international business consulting 
firm of Boston Consulting Group in 1976, but in 1978 he accepted 
a position in senior management at Rim Industries in Jerusalem. 

In Jerusalem Netanyahu created the Jonathan Institute, dedi- 
cated to the study of terrorism. The institute was named in memory 
of his brother, who was the only Israeli fatality of the successful raid 
to free the Jewish passengers and Air France crew held captive at 
the airport in Entebbe, Uganda, in 1976. The institute sponsored 
international conferences and seminars on terrorism. 

As the deputy chief of missions at the Israeli embassy in Wash- 
ington during 1982-1984, Netanyahu participated in initial discus- 
sions on strategic cooperation between the United States and Israel. 
As Israeli ambassador to the United Nations (UN) during 1984- 
1988, he was instrumental in opening the UN Nazi War Crimes 
Archives in 1987. A member of the conservative Likud Party, he 
won election in 1988 to the Knesset and served as deputy foreign 
minister during 1988-1991, asa coalition deputy minister to Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin during 1991-1992, and as the Israeli spokes- 
man during the Persian Gulf War (1991). Netanyahu also partici- 
pated in the Madrid Peace Conference of October 1991 that saw the 
first direct negotiations among Israel, Syria, Lebanon, and a joint 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation. 

Following Likud’s defeat in the 1992 elections, Yitzhak Shamir 
stepped down as party leader. Netanyahu won election as party 
leader in 1993, in part because of his opposition to the 1993 Israel- 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) peace accords that led to 
Israeli withdrawals from the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 
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Benjamin Netanyahu, Israeli politician, diplomat, and prime minister 
(1996-1999). (Israeli Government Press Office) 





In the May 1996 national elections, for the first time Israelis 
elected their prime minister directly. Campaigning under the slogan 
“Netanyahu—makinga safe Peace,” Netanyahu hired an American 
campaign adviser and narrowly defeated Shimon Peres of the Labor 
Party, who had succeeded as prime minister after the assassination 
of Rabin. The election took place following a wave of Muslim suicide 
bombings that killed 32 Israeli citizens and that Peres seemed pow- 
erless to halt. 

Netanyahu took office in June 1996. He was the youngest prime 
minister in Israeli history. He was also the first Israeli prime min- 
ister to be born after the establishment of Israel. 

Netanyahu’s tenure as prime minister was marked by worsen- 
ing relations with Syria that led to the posting of Syrian troops in 
Lebanon who were not withdrawn until 2005. Relations with the 
Palestinians also deteriorated when he and Jerusalem mayor Ehud 
Olmert in September 1996 opened ancient tunnels under the West- 
ern (Wailing) Wall and the al-Aqsa Mosque complex. Netanyahu’s 
position weakened within Likud when he ceased to oppose the Oslo 
Peace Accords of 1993 and withdrew troops from Hebron in the 
West Bank in 1997. His attempt to restore that support by increas- 
ing Israeli settlements in the West Bank, promoting Jewish housing 
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in predominantly Arab East Jerusalem in March 1997, and decreas- 
ing the amount of land to be ceded to the Palestinians only served 
to provoke Palestinian violence and impede the peace process. 

Netanyahu again angered the conservative wing of Likud when 
he agreed in the Wye River Agreement of 1998 to relinquish control 
of as much as 40 percent of the West Bank to the Palestinians. He 
again reversed himself and suspended the accords in December 
1999. He resigned from the Knesset and the chairmanship of Likud 
after he was defeated by Barak in his bid for reelection in May 1999, 
stepping down as prime minister that July. 

Netanyahu accepted the position of minister of foreign affairs 
in November 2002, and after the 2003 elections he became the 
finance minister under Prime Minister Ariel Sharon until August 
2005. Netanyahu resigned to protest the Israeli pullout from the 
Gaza Strip. Following Sharon’s departure from the Likud Party, 
Netanyahu was one of several candidates to replace him. In Decem- 
ber 2005 he retook the leadership of Likud. He has written or edited 
anumber of books. Among these are International Terrorism: Chal- 
lenge and Response (1979), Place among Nations: Israel and the World 
(1992), Fighting Terrorism: How Democracies Can Defeat Domestic 
and International Terrorists (1995), and.A Durable Peace: Israel and 
Its Place among the Nations (2000). Despite the fact that Netanyahu 
and his wife have been the subject of criminal investigations, in 
early 2007 many observers believed that Netanyahu was well posi- 
tioned to become Israel’s next prime minister. Public opinion polls 
showed his party with a wide lead over its opponents. 
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Netanyahu, Jonathan 
Born: March 13, 1946 
Died: July 3, 1976 


Israeli military officer and commander of the daring 1976 raid on 
Entebbe. Jonathan (Yonatan, Yonathan) “Yoni” Netanyahu was 
born in New York City on March 13, 1946. His father, Benzion 
Netanyahu, was a historian who headed the U.S.-based New Zionist 
Organization and later held several professorships in the United 
States. Yoni’s younger brother, Benjamin, served as Israel’s prime 
minister (1996-1999), 
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Israel Defense Forces (IDF) lieutenant colonel Jonathan Netanyahu, 
commander of the daring 1976 Entebbe Raid. (Israeli Government Press 


Office) 





In 1964 at age 18, Netanyahu joined the Israel Defense Forces 
(IDF). He fought in both the Sinai and the Golan Heights as amem- 
ber of a paratrooper company during the 1967 Six-Day War. He 
then studied for a year at Harvard University before returning to 
duty during the War of Attrition (1967-1970). He studied for six 
months at Hebrew University of Jerusalem during late 1970-early 
1971 before joining the Sayeret Matkal, the elite special operations 
unit of the IDF. Also known as General Staff Recon or The Unit, 
the Sayeret Matkal was modeled on the British Special Air Service 
(SAS). Both of Netanyahu’s brothers followed him into the Sayeret 
Matkal. 

In 1972 Netanyahu led an operation that captured senior Syrian 
military officers, who were then exchanged for Israeli pilots held 
captive by Syria. In 1973 he was part of the Sayeret Matkal con- 
tingent that, along with Shayetet 13 and the Mossad, assassinated 
members of the Black September organization responsible for the 
1972 massacre of Israeli Olympic athletes in Munich. 

During the 1973 Yom Kippur War, Netanyahu commanded a 
Sayeret Matkal force in the Golan Heights that blunted a Syrian 
commando raid. He also led the rescue mission that retrieved Lieu- 
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tenant Colonel Yossi Ben-Hanan (Khannan) from behind enemy 
lines in the northern tip of the Golan Heights (Tal Shams). For his 
actions in the Yom Kippur War, Netanyahu was awarded Israel’s 
Medal for Distinguished Service. 

The heavy casualities sustained by Israeli tank crews in the Yom 
Kippur War severely depleted the Israeli Armored Corp’s person- 
nel. Consequently, in 1974 Netanyahu left the Sayeret Matkal and 
took command of the Barak Armored Brigade of the IDF Northern 
Command (Golan Heights) until the personnel crisis stabilized. He 
subsequently returned to the Sayeret Matkal in June 1975 as its 
commander with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

On June 27, 1976, a group of 4 terrorists (2 Palestinians and 
2 Germans) boarded Air France Flight 139 in Athens. It was the 
stopover of a flight from Israel’s Ben-Gurion Airport to Paris. The 
terrorists then hijacked the plane with its 246 passengers and 12 
crew members. The plane was diverted to Benghazi, Libya, where 
a pregnant passenger was released before the plane flew on to 
Entebbe, Uganda. The plane landed at 3:15 a.m. Ugandan time on 
June 28. There the 145 non-Jewish and non-Israeli passengers 
were released. However, the 105 Jewish and Israeli passengers 
and the 12 crew members remained as hostages, to be held pending 
the demanded release of 40 Palestinians held in Israel and 13 
detainees held in prisons in Kenya, France, Switzerland, and West 
Germany. 

The Israeli government then directed Netanyahu to plan a res- 
cue operation. He duly presented the plan to Brigadier General Dan 
Shomron who, as the commander of IDF’s Infantry and Paratroop- 
ers Branch, assumed overall command of the operation. Shomron 
presented Netanyahu’s plan to the IDF chief of staff Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Mordechai “Mota” Gur and Israel Defense Minister Shimon 
Peres. Netanyahu became the assault force commander. 

The rescue force landed at Entebbe at 11:01 p.m. local time on 
July 3. During the Sayeret Matkal raid, all of the hijackers were killed. 
Three hostages also died, at least two from Ugandan fire. One Israeli 
soldier was badly injured. Netanyahu was the only raider killed. 
While he was returning to the Old Terminal at Entebbe Airport, he 
was shot in the chest. As per his preaction casualty order prioritiz- 
ing the safety of hostages over the treatment of wounded soldiers, 
he was not treated until all of the hostages were safe. By the time 
medical help arrived, he had died of his wounds. The flight crew, 
the hostages, the rescuers, and Netanyahu’s body were airborne 
slightly before 1:00 a.m. on July 4, 1976, bound for Israel via Nairobi, 
Kenya. The raid on Entebbe was originally called Operation THUN- 
DERBOLT (also Operation ENTEBBE). However, in honor of Netanyahu, 
it is now officially known as Operation YonaTan. 
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New Wafd Party 


One of Egypt’s leading political opposition parties. The roots of the 
New Wafd Party (New Delegation Party, NWP), simply referred to 
as the Wafd, date back to the early 20th century, when the liberal 
Wafd Party was founded in 1919 to advocate against British rule. 
The Wafd Party was for decades the leading Egyptian political party. 
It was disbanded after Gamal Abdel Nasser and the Free Officers 
came to power in Egypt ina military coup in July 1952 and declared 
political parties illegal. When political parties were again legalized 
in 1978, a group with a similar philosophy to that of the Wafd Party 
formed as the New Wafd Party. It disbanded shortly thereafter but 
formed again in 1983. 

The NWPisaliberal political force in Egypt, to the political Right 
of the government’s National Democratic Party, advocating democ- 
racy, respect for human rights, an independent judiciary, increased 
foreign investment, a solution to the housing situation, enhanced ties 
with other Islamic nations, and a solution to the Palestinian prob- 
lem. The party calls for an end to the emergency laws that have been 
in place ever since 1967 and that permit Egyptian president Hosni 
Mubarak to limit elections and freedom of the press. The party also 
advocates making Islamic Sharia law as the basis of Egyptian legis- 
lation, aligning itself on this issue with such groups as the Muslim 
Brotherhood. The Egyptian government’s domination by Mubarak’s 
National Democratic Party has made all opposition parties in the 
nation relatively weak. The NWP may be small, but its members are 
outspoken, and it has consistently won a handful of seats in the Peo- 
ple’s Assembly. In the 2005 presidential elections, the first in which 
multiple candidates were permitted to run, NWP candidate and 
party leader Numan Guma placed third behind Mubarak and Ghad 
Party candidate Ayman Nur (who was previously a Wafd leader). 
Although vote totals were hotly contested, Guma is estimated to 
have garnered between 5 and 7 percent of the vote. 
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Nile River 
The Nile River is located in northeastern Africa and flows through 
the countries of Sudan and Egypt. It has several sources, notably the 
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The Nile River winds north through Egypt to empty into the eastern 
Mediterranean Sea. The Sinai Peninsula and the Red Sea are on the right 
of this satellite photograph. (NASA) 





White Nile that originates from Lake Victoria in Uganda and the 
Blue Nile that originates from Lake Tana in Ethiopia. These con- 
tribute approximately 28 percent and 58 percent, respectively, of 
the Nile’s waters in Egypt. A further 14 percent comes from the 
Atbarah River, which originates in Ethiopia. 

The Nile is the world’s longest river and flows north for some 
4,216 miles through 35 degrees of latitude ranging from the Sahara 
Desert to the Mediterranean Sea. It has a surface area of more than 
1.86 million square miles and a discharge of about 829,000 gallons 
per second. Geographically, the Nile may be divided into three 
zones: the upstream region in which the tributaries coalesce (where 
the White and Blue Niles join) close to Khartoum in Sudan; the 
middle stretch between Cairo and Khartoum, which contains the 
Aswan Dam (Sadd al-Aali) and numerous waterfalls; and the delta 
region from north of Cairo where the river subdivides. 

Abundant irrigation channels carry water beyond the fertile 
floodplain into the arid desert margins to create agricultural land, 
a major economic asset for Egypt, especially for cotton production. 
The delta region was once a wide estuary in which river-borne silt 
was deposited to produce a fan-shaped delta extending some 100 
miles to the sea. The delta is about 150 miles wide and occupies 
some 13,600 square miles overall. 

Historical documents indicate that the number of branches has 
changed in the last 2,000 years. Through natural silting and human 
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engineering, seven branches have since been reduced to two, the 
Rosetta and Damietta Rivers. Numerous irrigation channels have 
also been constructed. 

The Nile has always been important in the history of Sudan and 
Egypt. Its seasonal waters, dependent on rainfall in the headwater 
region, and fertile silt supported several great civilizations, includ- 
ing the Nubian and ancient Egyptian civilizations. So precious was 
the Nile floodplain that tombs and temples were constructed at the 
desert margins. Today, some 110 million people inhabit the Nile 
Valley, mostly in Egypt, and are mainly engaged in agriculture and 
tourism. 

The construction of the Aswan High Dam, completed in 1971, 
altered the geography and economy of the Nile and its valley quite 
substantially. Not the least of these changes was the creation of the 
world’s largest artificial lake, known as Lake Nasser. At the time of 
its construction, the Aswan High Dam was the world’s largest dam. 
It has fulfilled its promise of regulated river flow and flood abate- 
ment as well as the provisioning of a large proportion of Egypt’s 
electricity. Disadvantages include the loss of fertile silt deposition 
downstream and the consequent need for artificial fertilizers in 
agriculture as well as a decline in the fisheries industry in the eastern 
Mediterranean. Although the Aswan High Dam provided more 
water on a year-round basis instead of the annual flooding, a side 
effect of working in the fields irrigated by the river is infection by a 
small parasite, a blood fluke that spreads the debilitating bilharzi- 
asis (schistosomiasis) to large numbers of Egyptians, estimated to 
number in the 1960s at 40 percent of the entire population. 

The Nile River and its discharge have been a constant source of 
political controversy between the Sudan and Egypt as well as the 
basis for numerous Nile political unity schemes. The Nile River and 
Aswan High Dam project in particular were at the center of the 1956 
Suez Crisis during which Israel, France, and Britain invaded Egypt 
to take back control of the Suez Canal. Egyptian president Gamal 
Abdel Nasser had nationalized the canal earlier that year with the 
stated aim of raising funds for the construction of the Aswan High 
Dam. He did so when the United States and Great Britain reneged 
on an earlier offer to help fund the project after Nasser had pur- 
chased armaments from the communist bloc. Nasser’s decision ulti- 
mately led to a British, French, and Israeli invasion of Egypt. 

As with other freshwater supplies in the generally parched Mid- 
dle East, the Nile River is also at the center of ever-increasing con- 
cerns over potable water supplies in the face of growing populations 
and increased industry and agriculture. 
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Nixon, Richard Milhous 
Born: January 9, 1913 


Died: April 22, 1994 


American politician and president of the United States (1969-1974). 
Richard Nixon was born on January 9, 1913, in Yorba Linda, Califor- 
nia, the son ofa modest grocer. He graduated from Whittier College 
in 1934 and received his law degree in 1937 from Duke University 
Law School. That same year he passed the California bar exam, and 
he practiced law in Whittier until 1942. Following a brief stint in the 
Office of Price Administration, he spent four years in the U.S. Navy 
during World War IL. In 1946 he was elected to Congress from Cal- 
ifornia as a Republican, and in 1950 he won election to the Senate. 
Both races were notable for his use of anticommunist smear tactics. 

In the 1952 presidential campaign, U.S. Army general Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, the Republican nominee, selected Nixon as his run- 
ning mate. With an election victory that November, Nixon spent 
eight years as vice president, demonstrating particular interest in 
foreign affairs. In 1960 he narrowly lost a presidential race to John 
F. Kennedy, and in 1962 Nixon was defeated in the California guber- 
natorial race. In a bitter and close election race in 1968, however, 
he was elected president on the Republican ticket and won a second 
term with a landslide victory in 1972. 

In 1968 the inability of the United States to achieve victory in the 
Vietnam War dominated the political agenda. Nixon had won the 
presidency in part by giving the impression that he hada secret plan 
to end the war expeditiously. Instead, he fell back on the policies of 
President Lyndon Johnson’s administration while embracing Viet- 
namization, or the gradual withdrawal of American troops from 
Vietnam and their replacement by units of the South Vietnamese 
military. In August 1969 Henry Kissinger, Nixon’s national security 
adviser, embarked on protracted negotiations with the North Viet- 
namese, which ultimately resulted in the accord signed in Paris in 
December 1972. After the South Vietnamese government balked at 
the terms and North Vietnam made them public, Nixon launched a 
renewed U.S. bombing campaign against North Vietnamese targets 
in December 1972, and the peace accords were finally signed in Jan- 
uary 1973. The Vietnam War continued without the Americans, how- 
ever, and in April 1975 North Vietnamese forces triumphed. 
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Richard Nixon, American politician and president of the United States 
(1969-1974). (National Archives and Records Administration) 





American withdrawal from Vietnam was only part of the broader 
strategic realignment that Nixon and Kissinger (secretary of state 
from 1973) envisaged, terming it the Grand Design. The Nixon 
(Guam) Doctrine, announced in July 1969, called upon American 
allies to bear the primary burden of their own defense. Meanwhile, 
new worldwide economic realities and a deteriorating U.S. econ- 
omy compelled Nixon in 1971 to remove the American dollar from 
the gold standard. 

Conscious that growing economic difficulties mandated cuts in 
defense budgets, Nixon and Kissinger hoped to negotiate arms 
limitations agreements with the Soviet Union rather than unilater- 
ally cutting U.S. military spending. To pressure the Soviets, Nixon 
began the process of reopening U.S. relations with the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC). In 1972 he visited Beijing, where he had 
extended talks with Chinese officials. These tactics alarmed Soviet 
leaders, who facilitated a relaxation of Soviet-U.S. tensions, broadly 
termed détente, that led to the conclusion of a major nuclear arms 
control agreement. 

Upon winning reelection in 1972, Nixon hoped to move toward 
full recognition of China and further arms control agreements. The 
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outbreak of the Yom Kippur War in October 1973, however, diverted 
his administration’s attention from these plans, as it precipitated 
an Arab oil embargo that contributed to fuel shortages, an inter- 
national spiral of inflation, and high unemployment. From then 
on, the U.S. economy would bedevil three U.S. presidents: Nixon, 
Gerald Ford, and Jimmy Carter. 

Initially, Nixon and Kissinger had let Secretary of State William 
P. Rogers handle Middle Eastern policy. Seeking to resolve out- 
standing issues from the 1967 Six-Day War, in 1969 Rogers and 
Joseph Sisco, assistant secretary of state for Near Eastern and South 
Asian affairs, developed an Arab-Israeli peace plan envisaging Israeli 
withdrawal from occupied territories in return for a brokered peace 
settlement guaranteed by both the superpowers. Kissinger pri- 
vately informed the Soviets that the White House had no interest in 
this scheme, effectively sabotaging the Rogers Plan, which the Soviet 
Union rejected in October 1969. 

U.S. Middle Eastern policy thereafter remained largely static 
until the October 1973 Yom Kippur War, when Egypt and Syria 
launched a surprise attack on Israel to regain the territories they 
had lost in the previous 1967 war. When the Israelis rallied and then 
counterattacked, threatening to wipe out the Egyptian Third Army, 
President Anwar Sadat of Egypt, who had tilted toward the United 
States the previous year in the hope that this would enable Egypt 
to regain the Sinai, appealed for aid to the Soviet Union. To prevent 
Soviet intervention, Nixon ordered military forces to a DEFCON 3 
military alert, two levels below outright war, while successfully pres- 
suring the Israelis not to destroy the Egyptian Third Army. 

The oil-producing Arab states reacted to events by imposing 
an oil embargo on the United States and other Western powers that 
had supported Israel. This greatly enhanced the international clout 
of the Organization of the Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) in 
a quadrupling of oil prices. The European powers quickly responded 
by adopting more pro-Arab policies, a shift that Nixon and Kissinger 
strongly resented. Kissinger embarked on several months of high- 
profile shuttle diplomacy with Israel, Syria, and Egypt, eventually 
brokering an armistice. Under both Nixon and President Ford, for 
the next two years Kissinger continued to mediate among the con- 
tending Middle Eastern powers, eventually negotiating the Sinai 
Accords of September 1975 whereby Israel returned part of the 
Sinai to Egypt, a settlement that probably contributed to the more 
extensive Camp David Accords that President Carter negotiated in 
1978. 

His superpower juggling apart, Nixon’s record in foreign affairs 
was decidedly mixed. Relations with European nations were 
somewhat strained, as leading allies resented the secrecy and non- 
consultation that characterized Nixon-Kissinger diplomacy. Japan 
particularly resented being left ignorant of U.S. intentions to re- 
open relations with China, an initiative that also horrified Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Guomindang regime in Taiwan. In 1973, the Nixon 
administration also sanctioned Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
involvement in a military coup against left-wing Chilean president 
Salvador Allende, in the course of which Allende died. Critics charged 
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that Nixon and Kissinger showed little understanding of or empa- 
thy toward developing nations and were overly eager to support 
authoritarian regimes. Critics also attacked U.S. diplomacy for its 
insensitivity to human rights. 

The Watergate political scandal, which embroiled the presi- 
dent and his closest advisers in a web of lies and cover-ups, not only 
led to Nixon’s resignation in disgrace in August 1974 but also 
finally aborted all his ambitions for further progress in overseas 
affairs. After his resignation, Nixon devoted his final two decades 
to writing his memoirs and numerous other publications on inter- 
national affairs, part ofa broader and ultimately successful attempt 
to engineer his personal rehabilitation and win respect from con- 
temporaries, not to mention a place in history. Nixon died from 
complications of a massive stroke in New York City on April 22, 
1994. 
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Nordau, Max 
Born: July 29, 1849 
Died: January 23, 1923 


Leading Zionist, author, and physician. Born Simon Maximilian 
Siidfeld in Pest, Hungary, on July 29, 1849, his father, Gabriel Siid- 
feld, was an Orthodox rabbi and teacher of Sephardic origin who 
was descended from a long line of Talmudic scholars. Young Siid- 
feld received from his father a traditional Jewish education but in his 
late teens drifted away from observant Judaism without, however, 
entirely repudiating his heritage. He received his medical degree 
from the University of Pest in 1875. He had already begun a career 
in journalism in 1867, writing for the German-language newspaper 
Pester Lloyd under the pseudonym Max Nordau, and he adopted 
the pen name legally in 1873. Nordau first set up a medical practice 
in Pest, specializing in psychiatry, but in 1880 he moved to Paris 
and began working there as both a doctor and a correspondent for 
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Max Nordau, leading Zionist, author, and physician. (Library of Congress) 





such prestigious newspapers as the Pester Lloyd, the Vienna Neue 
Freie Presse, and the Frankfurter Zeitung. 

In 1883 Nordau gained international notoriety with the pub- 
lication of his book Die conventionellen Liigen der Kulturmensch- 
heit (The Conventional Lies of Our Civilization). In this work, he 
attacked prevailing social and political institutions. He criticized 
organized religion, monarchy, aristocracy, and hypocritical sexual 
attitudes and offered as an alternative a philosophy of solidaritari- 
anism, a doctrine of radical freedom tempered by love and respect 
for fellow humans. The book was instantly successful but was 
banned in Austria and Russia, and it was also put on the index of 
forbidden books by the Catholic Church. Translated into more than 
a dozen languages, the book went through 73 editions. Nordau fol- 
lowed this work with Paradoxes in 1885, which expounded on many 
of the same themes. 

Nordau published his most famous work, Entartung (Degener- 
ation), in 1892. It was even more successful and controversial than 
his previous works and helped spawn a whole field of social criti- 
cism that would endure for more than half a century. Nordau used 
Italian criminologist Cesare Lombroso’s concept of moral degener- 
acy to argue that modern industrial society was reversing the 
process of evolution and doing irreparable harm to humankind. 
Nordau found symptoms of degeneration in nearly every facet of 
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modern life and believed that if this trend continued unabated, 
humanity faced certain doom. 

Although social criticism remained central to his life, in 1892 
Nordau encountered Theodor Herzl, the man who would introduce 
him to Zionism, which became the second abiding passion of Nor- 
dau’s life. Herzl was a fellow Hungarian and Jew and was also in 
Paris as a correspondent for a German-language newspaper, so the 
two men had much in common. They were also witnesses of the 
rising tide of anti-Semitism in France, and both viewed the 1894 
trial of Alfred Dreyfus with great alarm. In 1895 when Herzl told 
Nordau of his idea to establish a Jewish state in Palestine, Nordau 
became a convert. He remained a great supporter of Herzl’s efforts 
to promote Zionism. 

At the first Zionist World Congress at Basle, Switzerland, in 1897, 
Nordau was vice president and Herzl president. Together they helped 
draft the Basle Program, the founding manifesto of the movement. 
Nordau served as vice president of the first six congresses and pres- 
ident of four more after that. The highlight of the congresses was 
Nordau’s inspired and eloquent speech on the plight of world Jewry. 
The texts of these orations became famous founding documents of 
the Zionist movement. 

Although Nordau had private reservations and called the idea 
a “temporary solution,” he supported the controversial East Africa 
Scheme to settle Jewish refugees in Uganda. In 1903 a young man 
ardently opposed to the plan attempted to assassinate Nordau. 
Remarkably, Nordau himself defended the young man’s actions in 
court. 

When Herzl died in 1904, expressing his wish that Nordau suc- 
ceed him as president of the Zionist organization, Nordau refused 
to accept the position, preferring to remain outside the center of 
power. He also had fundamental disagreements with certain fac- 
tions of the movement, especially the so-called cultural Zionism pro- 
pounded by Ahad Ha-Am. Nordau sharply criticized this attempt 
to form Israel into a more or less exclusive center of Jewish spiritual 
life. He believed that this missed the point of agitating for a political 
homeland that would offer shelter to all Jews without regard to the 
depth of their religious commitment. He also criticized so-called 
practical Zionists such as Chaim Weizmann, who advocated the 
slow colonization of Israel through the establishment of agricul- 
tural communities. Nordau forcefully argued for the immediate 
creation of a viable political state in Israel as the only effective way 
to save millions of Jews living as persecuted minorities in other 
nations. 

Nordau’s differences with his fellow Zionists soon caused him 
to end his active involvement in the movement. At the Zionist Con- 
gress of 1911, he predicted that the 6 million Jews who lived in Rus- 
sia and Eastern Europe, where anti-Semitism was endemic, faced 
death if a political refuge was not created in Israel to which they 
could escape. After 1911 when the Zionist movement was domi- 
nated by Weizmann’s practical Zionism, Nordau ceased attending 
the congresses. 
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Nordau’s Austro-Hungarian nationality led to his exile from 
France during World War I. He settled in Spain. In 1920 when the 
United Kingdom secured a mandate over Palestine, he produced a 
plan to transfer 600,000 Jews there from Russia and Ukraine. He 
also advocated resettling the rest of European Jewry there as soon 
as possible, but both the Zionist leadership and the British govern- 
ment rejected the plan as impracticable, and in 1921 Nordau retired 
from the Zionist movement for good. 

Even while he was consumed with his work in the Zionist move- 
ment, Nordau continued to publish social criticism. He extended 
and elaborated on his philosophy of solidaritarianism in Der Sinn 
der Geschichte (The Interpretation of History), published in 1909; 
Biology der Ethik (Biology of Ethics), published in 1921; and Der 
Sinn der Gesittung (The Essence of Civilization), published in 1920. 
The central problem of modern society, he argued, was to combine 
true freedom with the needs of the community. This ambition could 
be achieved with compassion and intelligence, and he even espoused 
a kind of socialism that would limit private property without abol- 
ishing it altogether. He never advocated communism and called its 
Russian Bolshevik form “socialism gone mad.” 

Nordau died in Paris on January 23, 1923. He was buried there, 
but in accordance with his wishes his remains were moved to Israel 
and reinterred in Tel Aviv’s Old Cemetery in 1926. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Nuclear Weapons 

Although no state—Middle Eastern or otherwise—has detonated 
a nuclear device in any of the Arab-Israeli wars, nuclear weapons 
have nevertheless played a role in regional politics, and the use of 
nuclear weapons has been implicitly threatened in crises. The four 
regional states engaged in significant nuclear activity since 1945 are 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, and Israel. Since the late 1970s, efforts by these 
nations to acquire nuclear weapons and nuclear weapons technol- 
ogy have increased in size and scope. This has resulted in tense re- 
lations among Middle East nations and between Middle Eastern 
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744 Nuclear Weapons 





View of the Israeli nuclear facility in the Negev Desert outside Dimona, August 6, 2000. Israel is widely believed to be in possession of nuclear weapons, 
probably manufactured with plutonium from this reactor. (Reuters/Corbis) 


nations and those of the West. These developments also threaten to 
unravel nuclear nonproliferation arrangements in the early 21st 
century. 

Egypt’s interest in acquiring a nuclear weapon dates to the mid- 
1950s, when it acquired a research reactor from the Soviet Union. 
As evidence of Israel’s nuclear reactor development became public, 
Egypt became more interested in acquiring or developing nuclear 
weapons. However, requests to both the Soviets and Chinese for a 
bona fide reactor were rejected. In 1968 Egypt signed the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) and apparently ended its nuclear 
weapons program. During the 1973 Yom Kippur War, the Soviet 
Union reportedly shipped missiles with nuclear warheads to Egypt. 
These were subsequently withdrawn. In the 1990s, however, Egypt 
became a vocal advocate for the creation ofa nuclear weapons-free 
zone in the Middle East. More recently, Egypt’s Jamal Mubarak, 
the son of President Hosni Mubarak and leader of the National 
Democratic Party, has suggested that Egypt should pursue a nuclear 
program. 

Iraq’s pursuit of nuclear weapons began in the 1970s. In 1975 
the Iraqis reached an agreement with France for the construction 
of a nuclear reactor (at Osiraq), which was destroyed by an Israeli 
air strike in July 1981 just before completion. Although Iraq had 
signed the NPT, it covertly acquired nuclear technology from pri- 
vate Western firms in the 1980s. By 1990-1991, Iraq was probably 
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only three years away from having the capability to produce nuclear 
weapons. After Iraq’s defeat in the 1991 Persian Gulf War, Iraqi 
dictator Saddam Hussein shelved his effort to acquire nuclear 
weapons, although doubts about this persisted even though United 
Nations (UN) personnel were sent to Iraq to monitor this activity. 
The administration of U.S. president George W. Bush asserted that 
Iraq had not abandoned its efforts to acquire nuclear weapons and 
other weapons of mass destruction (WMDs), and the Bush admin- 
istration used this as a principal justification for the invasion of Iraq 
in March 2003 (Operation IRAQI FREEDOM). Subsequent inspections 
confirmed that Iraq had indeed effectively ended its nuclear pro- 
gram after 1991, although some experts, documents, and perhaps 
even equipment were available to resume efforts in the future. No 
evidence of nuclear weapons or other WMDs was found after an 
extensive search by U.S. and coalition forces. 

Iran sought to take advantage of President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s Atoms for Peace program as early as the 1950s, although 
little came of it during the reign of pro-Western Mohammad Reza 
Shah Pahlavi. The revolutionary government that seized power in 
1979 continued and intensified Iranian nuclear research, and Iran 
benefited from nuclear cooperation with Pakistan and the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) beginning in the 1980s and Russia in the 
1990s. In 2002, Iranian resistance movements revealed the existence 
ofa uranium separation facility at Natanz (based on Pakistani tech- 
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nology) anda heavy water production plant at Arak (both necessary 
for nuclear weapons production). In 2003 Iran admitted that it had 
carried out experiments in violation of its NPT commitments, and 
International Atomic Energy Agency inspections determined that 
Iran had successfully enriched uranium. Iranian president Mah- 
mud Ahmadinejad’s speeches during 2005 and 2006 included 
statements threatening to “wipe Israel off the map.” It is hardly 
surprising, then, that Iran’s nuclear capabilities remain a focus of 
international concern. And despite tortuous negotiations with the 
Iranians, no agreement has been reached on freezing or reversing 
their nuclear program, which they insist is for peaceful purposes 
only. 

Israel’s interest in nuclear energy and weapons had begun even 
before its creation in 1948. Under the leadership of Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurion, the new state prioritized and pursued nuclear 
research at home and abroad, including the establishment of the 
Weizmann Institute of Science in 1949. In 1952 the government 
created the Israeli Atomic Energy Commission, and by 1953 Israeli 
scientists were engaged in research in France on nuclear reactor 
technology. From 1955 to 1960, several dozen Israeli scientists re- 
ceived training at U.S. nuclear research centers as part of the Atoms 
for Peace program, and the United States agreed to provide a small 
5-megawatt research reactor to Israel, which was eventually built 
at Nahel Soreq. 

In 1956 the Israeli government signed a major arms sale agree- 
ment with France and cooperated with Britain and France in mili- 
tary operations against Egypt during the Suez Crisis. As a result of 
negotiations between Shimon Peres, director-general of the Min- 
istry of Defense, and French foreign minister Maurice Bourges- 
Maunoury, France secretly agreed to provide a nuclear reactor. In 
early 1957 the deal was revised to provide Israel with a larger 40- 
megawatt reactor and plutonium extraction facilities. In 1960 Israel 
reassured both France and the United States that the reactor was 
purely for peaceful purposes, and Israel allowed American teams to 
visit the facility on a number of occasions from 1962 to 1969. Ina 
visit to the United States, Peres assured President John F. Kennedy 
that Israel would not be the first state to introduce nuclear weapons 
into the region. This statement became the foundation of Israel’s 
public nuclear posture for more than four decades, a posture referred 
to as nuclear opacity in which Israel developed nuclear capabilities 
but declined to admit officially that they existed. 

The Israelis began separating plutonium in 1966, and design 
work on Israel’s first nuclear weapon was reportedly completed that 
year. In late May 1967 just prior to the June 1967 Six-Day War, Israel 
reportedly assembled two nuclear devices at Dimona. On July 12, 
1969, U.S. scientists visited the Dimona complex for the final time, 
again finding no evidence of nuclear weapons production. Despite 
USS. pressure, Israel refused to sign the NPT, and in July 1970 the 
U.S. Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) acknowledged that Israel 
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had nuclear weapons. During October 8-9, 1973, in response to the 
successful Egyptian and Syrian conventional attacks that began 
the Yom Kippur War, Israel reportedly assembled at least a dozen 
nuclear devices. Reports of the shipment of Soviet nuclear war- 
heads to Egypt on October 18, 1973, prompted another Israeli nuclear 
mobilization, and U.S. president Richard M. Nixon ordered U.S. 
forces—including the nuclear triad—to heightened readiness. 

Israel’s nuclear arsenal continued to expand in the 1970s. The 
power output of the Dimona reactor was reportedly increased from 
40 megawatts to between 70 and 150 megawatts, significantly in- 
creasing the annual rate of plutonium production. An ex-technician 
at the Dimona complex, Mordechai Vanunu, reported in October 
1986 that Israel possessed almost 200 nuclear weapons. He revealed 
that Israel produced both tritium and lithium deuteride, which are 
used to increase the explosive power of nuclear warheads. Vanunu 
was later kidnapped by Israeli agents, convicted of espionage, and 
sentenced to 18 years in prison. Israel is rumored to have cooper- 
ated with apartheid South Africa on nuclear weapons develop- 
ments, including a possible nuclear test in the South Atlantic on 
September 22, 1979. Israel reportedly placed its nuclear forces on 
alert in January 1991 when Israel came under attack from Iraqi 
Scud missiles. 

Reports in the 1990s suggested that Israel’s nuclear stockpile 
might be more than 300 weapons, although most Western analysts 
put the number at between 60 and 200. These weapons can be de- 
ployed on Israeli Air Force strike aircraft and on mobile Jericho-1 
and Jericho-2 missiles. Recent reports suggest that Israel has devel- 
oped the capacity to launch nuclear-armed cruise missiles from 
submarines, and it is possible that the Israeli arsenal also includes 
smaller tactical nuclear weapons for battlefield use. 

On February 3, 2000, the Knesset (Israeli parliament) held its 
first public debates on the nuclear program. The debates lasted just 
52 minutes. The Israeli government’s official position is that Israel 
will not be the first country to use nuclear weapons in the Middle 
East and that Israel supports preventing the spread of nuclear 
weapons and supports the creation of a region free of both nuclear 
weapons and ballistic missiles, provided this occurs after a sustained 
period of peace and diplomatic engagement. 

Tiwotuy D. Hoyt 
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Oil as an Economic Weapon 

The effectiveness of oil as a economic weapon in the Arab-Israeli 
confrontation has been a function of the unity of the Arab oil- 
producing states and of economic conditions in the industrialized 
oil-importing nations and the state of their dependence on imported 
oil. The threat of disruption of Middle Eastern oil supplies has been 
present since the founding of the Jewish state in 1948. The leader- 
ship of the oil-exporting Arab countries began discussing the use of 
oil as a weapon in the early 1950s. The rise of anti-Israel and anti- 
Western Pan-Arab nationalism led by Egyptian president Gamal 
Abdel Nasser heightened fears in the industrialized West that rad- 
ical Arabs might overthrow moderate governments of the oil- 
producing states in the region and cut off oil to those states in the 
West that supported Israel. It was not until the October 1973 Yom 
Kippur War that the Arab petroleum-exporting states were able 
to effectively curtail the flow of oil to the United States and other 
Western nations. The embargo had a major impact on the Western 
industrial economies. Since the 1973-1974 embargo, Middle East- 
ern turmoil has often affected oil prices and production and has led 
to changes in U.S. foreign policy toward Israel and the region as a 
whole. 

Prior to the 1973 war, the threat ofan oil embargo by Arab nations 
to influence the pro-Israel stance of the United States and other 
Western states was limited by political and economic factors both 
in the region and internationally. Until the 1960s, the governments 
of the Arab oil-producing and -exporting countries had limited con- 
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trol of their own resources. The Americans and British dominated 
the major oil companies, which in turn controlled production, set- 
ting prices and production levels and keeping most of the resulting 
revenues for themselves. Moreover, until the close of the 1960s the 
United States still produced sufficient domestic oil and imported 
oil from Mexico, Venezuela, and other oil-exporting nations out- 
side the Middle East to meet its own needs. 

West European states were, however, highly dependent on 
Middle Eastern oil and hence more apprehensive about the impact 
of the Arab-Israeli conflict and instability in the Middle East, but 
not to the point of turning their backs on Israel. Arab resentment 
of the dominance of foreign oil companies over their economies, 
growing Arab nationalism, and the desire to gain greater control of 
production and a larger share of revenues caused the Arab states, 
led by Saudi Arabia, to take the lead in the formation of the Organ- 
ization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) in 1960. OPEC 
had little immediate impact on the oil industry, but its appearance 
was an early warning that Arab governments would not tolerate 
Western control of their oil resources indefinitely. 

The potential of oil as an economic weapon in the event of war 
between Arab states and Israel had been apparent since the Suez 
Crisis, culminating in the Sinai War of 1956. The joint attack by 
Britain, France, and Israel on Egypt led to the closing of the Arabian 
pipeline and the Suez Canal, temporarily cutting off oil shipments 
to Western Europe and the United States. This in turn led to an eco- 
nomic crisis and a brief panic in Western commodities markets. The 
crisis quickly receded, however, when first Britain and France and 
then Israel were forced to withdraw from Egypt. 

The crisis of May and June 1967 that culminated in the June 
Six-Day War marked the first attempt by the Arab states to use the 
threat of an oil embargo to induce the United States and its allies 
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A sign ona Texaco gas pump in Boston, Massachusetts, reflects the 
severe oil shortages in the United States during the OPEC oil embargo, 
February 1974. (Owen Franken/Corbis) 





notto support Israel. However, this initiative was as mucha product 
of the rivalry between the moderate governments, led by Saudi Ara- 
bia and the Persian Gulf states on one hand, and the radical states, led 
by Nasser’s Egypt as well as Syria and Iraq on the other, as it was 
amanifestation ofanti-Western resentment. The first warnings came 
from Saudi Arabia. In May, with the crisis moving closer to war, the 
Saudis warned representatives of ARAMCO (the Arabian-Ameri- 
can Company that was the consortium of major oil companies with 
holdings in Saudi Arabia and the Gulf States) and American diplo- 
mats in both Washington and Riyadh that if the United States 
openly supported Israel in the event of war, ARAMCO’s holdings 
would be nationalized, and the United States would be finished as 
a power in the Middle East. 

When war between Israel and the Arab states of Egypt, Syria, 
and Jordan began in June 1967, Saudi Arabia’s King Faisal informed 
the head of ARAMCO in Saudi Arabia that the major Western pow- 
ers must remain neutral. Without referring specifically to oil, Faisal 
asserted that any state supporting Israel would be subject to retal- 
iation from the Arab states. 
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The Arab Oil Ministers Conference, then meeting in Baghdad, 
gave substance to the king’s warning with two resolutions. The first 
declared that Arab oil would be denied to any country directly or 
indirectly committing aggression against an Arab state. The second 
explicitly promised that the oil companies based in any state sup- 
porting such aggression would have their holdings in Arab coun- 
tries nationalized. The resolution also called on all Islamic and 
friendly oil-producing countries (particularly Iran) to cooperate in 
denying oil to Israel. 

Attempts at an embargo materialized shortly after the outbreak 
of war on June 5, triggered by claims from Egypt and Syria that U.S. 
warplanes had participated in Israeli air attacks on their air bases. 
These accusations proved unfounded but were sufficient to pre- 
cipitate action from Arab oil producers. Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, 
Algeria, and Kuwait stopped oil shipments to Britain and the United 
States and closed the trans-Arabia pipeline but did not nationalize 
oil company assets. 

OPEC was unable, however, to maintain a united front. Non-Arab 
members, such as Venezuela, resisted Arab pressure to join the 
embargo. In addition, the United States made up its shortfalls with 
imports from non-OPEC states such as Mexico. The quick Israeli 
victory also undermined the unity of the Arab states and the polit- 
ical position of the radical states (particularly Egypt) that had ini- 
tiated the crisis that had led to war. As the crisis wound down and 
the Israelis consolidated their gains, the Arab oil-exporting states 
gradually resumed oil shipments to the United States and other 
Western nations. The embargo had failed due largely to the lack of 
unity among Arab producers and the reluctance of non-Arab OPEC 
countries to support an embargo. The ability of the United States to 
find alternative sources of fuel also led to the failure. 

Although the 1967 crisis ended without serious damage to the 
oil companies or to U.S. interests, the embargo served as a warning 
that Middle Eastern oil was far from secure and that another Arab- 
Israeli war could have devastating economic and political conse- 
quences for the United States and its allies. In the six-year interim 
between the Six-Day War and the Yom Kippur War, several devel- 
opments made the threat of an Arab oil embargo more compelling. 
First, the OPEC states had intensified their pressure on the major 
oil companies for more participation, or part ownership in, the com- 
panies’ operations. Second, by 1973 the United States, Japan, and 
the other industrial nations had come to depend on Middle Eastern 
oil more and more as economic and population growth led to grow- 
ing demand for oil. By the 1970s, the United States was importing 
more than one-third of its oil from the Middle East. In Japan and 
Western Europe, the percentage was far greater. At the same time, 
major producers such as Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and the Gulf States 
were considering cutting back production both to control and con- 
serve their oil resources. 

Changing market conditions coincided with significant political 
developments in this interim period. Nasser’s death in 1971 and the 
accession of Anwar Sadat as president of Egypt led to a rapproche- 
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ment between Egypt and Saudi Arabia. Sadat’s brand of Egyptian 
nationalism was viewed by the Saudi monarchy and the leaders of 
the other moderate Arab regimes as far less threatening than Nas- 
ser’s radical Pan-Arab nationalism. Improved relations between 
the conservative Arab monarchies and the secular states of Egypt, 
Syria, and Iraq was a portent of improved unity in the Arabs’ col- 
lective stance against Israel that was further strengthened by deep- 
ening anti-American and anti-Western resentment. This had grown 
from the West’s support for Israel and the Israeli occupation of 
Sinai, Gaza, and the West Bank. Well before the onset of the Yom 
Kippur War, Arab pressure on oil company officials and President 
Richard M. Nixon’s administration to reverse the pro-Israel orien- 
tation of U.S. foreign policy had intensified. Saudi Arabia in partic- 
ular had warned American and British diplomats to move away 
from unconditional support for Israel. 

There was nothing improvised about the Arab oil embargo of 
1973-1974. The initiative to use the oil weapon came from Sadat. 
He was determined to force an Israeli withdrawal from Sinai and 
reopen the Suez Canal. In August 1973 he had traveled to Riyadh to 
inform King Faisal that Egypt and Syria were going to go to war with 
Israel and that it would begin with a surprise assault across the Suez 
Canal. Sadat asked the Saudi monarch for financial support and an 
oil embargo. Faisal pledged financial support and promised an oil 
embargo against any nation providing financial and material sup- 
port to Israel. 

The outbreak of war on October 6, 1973, caught both the United 
States and Israel by surprise. The early Egyptian and Syrian suc- 
cesses and the intensity of the fighting forced Israel to use its stocks 
of fuel and ammunition faster than they had anticipated. The 
massive and high-profile American airlift of supplies to Israel and 
Israel’s rapid military recovery triggered the decision of the Arab oil- 
producing states to institute an embargo on October 16. The embargo 
against the United States and other Western states (including the 
Netherlands and Portugal) that supported Israel was total. Ship- 
ments to Japan and other West European states were severely cur- 
tailed and were accompanied by steep price increases in a short 
time span. 

The embargo sent shock waves through the social and economic 
fabric of the industrialized nations. The impact in the United States 
was especially pronounced. Fuel shortages and a panic over the 
future availability of gasoline led to lengthening gas lines and partial 
rationing, the first time the nation had resorted to rationing since 
World War II. The embargo and the shortages it generated repre- 
sented an abrupt break with America’s past and severely undermined 
public confidence in the country’s future. The ripple effect of high oil 
prices affected almost every industry and service. Inflation spiked 
while unemployment rose. The effects in Japan and Western 
Europe were even more dramatic, reawakening bitter memories of 
the deprivations and shortages of the immediate post-World War 
II years. The economic achievements of the 1950s and 1960s now 
seemed very precarious. 
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The embargo’s impact on U.S. Middle Eastern policy was more 
limited but still profound. For all the economic dislocations caused 
by the embargo, U.S. material support for Israel continued unabated. 
Israel’s rapid recovery and its eventual military successes over 
Egypt and Syria convinced Sadat and the rest of the Arab leadership 
that Israel’s total destruction was no longer a viable goal. Arab oil- 
exporting states also faced economic reprisals from the West if the 
embargo became too severe. The ability of the United States to pro- 
tect the moderate states in the region from Soviet-supported radical 
states (which still included Syria and Iraq) would be crippled with- 
out Arab oil. Chaos in the West and the threat of Soviet influence in 
the Middle East did not serve Saudi interests or those of the other 
oil-exporting states. 

Led by the Saudis, oil exporters officially ended the embargo 
in March 1974 as the United States showed progress toward an 
Egyptian-Israeli disengagement and American officials committed 
themselves to pursuinga similar disengagement between Israeland 
Syria on the Golan Heights. On the other hand, the Israelis were 
forced to face the reality that their prospects for survival were tied 
to support from the United States and that the Arabs could use the 
oil weapon again if progress toward a general Middle Eastern peace 
settlement was not made. Under pressure from the Nixon ad- 
ministration to engineer a viable cease-fire, the Israelis reluctantly 
agreed to pull back from the Suez Canal, thus permitting its eventual 
reopening. The trends in U.S. diplomacy that began with the 1973 
cease-fire led to a continued effort to induce Israel to trade land for 
peace. 

The 1973 oil embargo also accelerated movements among Arab 
governments in the Middle East toward increasing nationalist con- 
trols on the production of oil. By the end of the 1970s, the old inter- 
national order in the oil industry that had been dominated by a 
few British and American oil companies had been destroyed. The 
leverage this has given the Arab states since then has been a major 
factor in the U.S. diplomatic stance in the region. 

Regional politics and the global energy market remain the gov- 
erning factors in the viability of oil as a weapon for the Arab states 
in their dispute with Israel. The opening of the Alaska pipeline and 
the exploitation of North Sea oil as well as decreasing world demand 
linked to economic downturns in the West in the early 1980s and to 
Asian financial crises in the 1990s have cut into the dependence 
of the industrial world on Arab oil. With demand declining, oil was 
not a factor in the Israeli conflicts in Lebanon. The collapse of the 
Asian financial markets in 1997 and 1998 dragged the price of oil 
per barrel down as low as $12. Sharp curtailments by Arab produc- 
ers, however, brought the per-barrel rate up to $30 by 2000. 

The conditions resulting from the terrorist attacks on Septem- 
ber 11, 2001, and the U.S. invasion of Iraq in 2003 have eclipsed Arab- 
Israeli tensions as sources of tension between the United States and 
Arab oil producers. The potential for trouble is still present, as the 
demand for oil in the industrial states has recently intensified with 
rapid economic growth in China and India. In the last several years, 
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however, the government of Saudi Arabia has responded to U.S. 
concerns by bringing about an oil price decrease. The surge in oil 
prices that accompanied Israel’s brief summer 2006 incursion into 
southern Lebanon against Hezbollah forces and the dramatic 
increase in the price of oil in 2007 nonetheless served as a reminder 
of how vulnerable the United States and the West are to any per- 
ceived threat to Middle Eastern oil. 
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Oliphant, Laurence 
Born: 1829 
Died: December 23, 1888 


British journalist, adventurer, mystic, and proto-Zionist. Laurence 
Oliphant was born in Capetown in the Cape Colony in 1829. His 
father was the attorney general of Cape Colony, but the family soon 
relocated to Ceylon, where the elder Olpihant became chief justice. 

Oliphant’s education was spotty, but he traveled widely. A pro- 
lific author, he published his first book, A Journey to Katmandu, 
in 1852. He settled in England for a time, where he halfheartedly 
pursued legal studies. He then traveled extensively. A trip to Russia 
resulted in another book, The Russian Shores of the Black Sea (1853). 
During 1853-1861 as secretary to Lord Elgin, Oliphant observed 
the Crimean War (1854-1856) and traveled to China and Japan. His 
adventures there are recounted in his two-volume work, Narrative 
of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan in the Years 1857, 
58, 59 (1859). 

Returning to England, Oliphant won election to Parliament in 
1865 but resigned his seat in 1868, having fallen under the influence 
of spiritualist and mystic Thomas Lake Harris, whom Oliphant seems 
to have believed to have been a reincarnation of the Deity. Oliphant 
followed Harris to the United States and joined his Brotherhood of 
the New Life, a commune Harris established at Brocton on Lake Erie 
in New York State. There Olpihant worked as a laborer for three 
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Laurence Oliphant, British journalist, adventurer, mystic, and proto- 
Zionist. (Margaret W. Oliphant, Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Olipant, His Wife, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1891) 





years. In 1870 he published a well-received novel, Picadilly. He 
reported for the London Times during the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-1871 and then lived for a time in Paris, where he married. He 
then returned with his wife to Brocton, but this time he engaged in 
fund-raising activities for the group. 

About this time, Oliphant became preoccupied with urging the 
return of Jews to Palestine, and in 1879 he traveled there to find a 
suitable location for such a settlement. He wrote to British prime 
minister Benjamin Disraeli and other British leaders urging the estab- 
lishment ofa company to facilitate sucha step. Oliphant selected an 
area in northern Palestine east of the Jordan River near the Dead 
Sea and initiated negotiations with the Ottoman government for a 
lease of land there to establish a Jewish settlement, but his efforts 
were without result. In 1880 Oliphant published a book, The Land 
of Gilead. In 1881 he split definitively with Harris. In 1882 Oliphant 
returned to Palestine and settled in Haifa, assisting Jewish settlers 
in Palestine and publicizing their efforts there through his writing. 
He remained convinced that Jewish settlement in Palestine would 
be successful thanks to funds raised from Jews abroad. 

His first wife having died in Palestine, Oliphant returned to the 
United States in 1888 and married the granddaughter of socialist 
Robert Owen. They then went on to England with the intention to 
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leave for Palestine, but Oliphant became ill and died at Twickenham 
near London on December 23, 1888. 
SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Olmert, Ehud 
Born: September 30, 1945 


Likud and Kadima Party politician, minister responsible for the 
Israel Lands Administration, mayor of Jerusalem (1993-2003), 
deputy prime minister of Israel (2003-2005), and Israeli prime 
minister (April 2006-). Born in Binyamina in the British Mandate 
for Palestine on September 30, 1945, Ehud Olmert graduated from 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem in 1968 with a bachelor’s degree 
in psychology and philosophy. In 1973 he earned a law degree. He 
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began his mandatory military service with the Israel Defense Forces 
(IDF) in the Golani combat brigade. He completed his military 
service in 1971 as a military correspondent for the IDF journal 
Bamachance. 

In 1973 Olmert took a seat in the Knesset (Israeli parliament), 
making him the youngest Knesset member at the time. From 1993 
to 2003 as mayor of Jerusalem, he became a national figure as the 
first member of the Likud Party to hold the position. While in office, 
he spearheaded the development of the light rail system in Jeru- 
salem, improved education, augmented infrastructure, and sup- 
ported controversial housing developments reserved exclusively for 
Jews on the Mount of Olives and Ras al-Amud. 

In January 2003 Olmert became a member of the 16th Knesset. 
Following the elections, he assumed the posts of deputy prime 
minister and minister of industry, trade, and labor. On August 7, 
2005, he became acting finance minister, taking over for Benjamin 
Netanyahu who resigned in protest against Prime Minister Ariel 
Sharon’s Gaza disengagement plan. Olmert had initially opposed 
withdrawing from land captured in the 1967 Six-Day War and had 
voted against the 1978 Camp David Accords. But he actively sup- 
ported the Gaza pullout and championed Sharon’s efforts to pave 
the way fora comprehensive settlement of the Palestinian problem. 

As deputy prime minister in Sharon’s second term, Olmert be- 
came his most important ally during the September 2005 unilateral 





Ehud Olmert, Likud Party and Kadima Party politician and Israeli prime minister from April 2006. (European Commission) 
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disengagement plan, which met with howls of protest from many 
in the Likud Party. When Sharon bolted from Likud in November 
2005 and formed a new party—the Kadima Party—Olmert became 
one of the first to join him. 

On January 4, 2006, after Sharon suffered a catastrophic brain 
hemorrhage that permanently incapacitated him, Olmert became 
acting prime minister and acting chairman of Kadima. He contin- 
ued many of Sharon’s policies, including the construction of a highly 
controversial security fence to protect Israeli civilians from Pales- 
tinian bombers along the border of Israel and the West Bank. On 
January 24, 2006, Olmert formally announced at the Herzliya Con- 
ference that he backed the creation of a Palestinian state and as- 
serted that Israel would have to relinquish parts of the West Bank 
to maintain its Jewish majority. 

On April 14, 2006, Olmert became the prime minister of the 
31st Israeli government. He continues to be challenged by the Pales- 
tinian land issue controversy and the erection of the security fence. 
In June 2006 he signaled his willingness to meet with Palestinian 
Authority (PA) president Mahmoud Abbas to fulfill the prescrip- 
tions of the so-called Road Map to Peace and create the way for the 
establishment of a Palestinian state. In the meantime, Olmert has 
said that Israel will continue to abide by the unilateral disengage- 
ment plan first introduced by his predecessor. 

The brief but damaging Israeli-Hezbollah War in June and July 
2006 resulted in a free fall of Olmert’s approval ratings. He came 
under sharp criticism from both the Left and the Right because of 
his handling of the crisis. The Right accused him of not going far 
enough to break the back of the Hezbollah fighters, while the Left 
rebuked him for ordering attacks that devastated Lebanon’s infra- 
structure and killed scores ofinnocent civilians. His administration 
was also roundly criticized in the international community for its 
actions during the brief conflict. At the end of the war his approval 
rating stood at just 22 percent, and the subsequent Winograd Com- 
mission interim report was sharply critical of his handling of the 
crisis. In September 2006 his chief of staff resigned, another signal 
that his support is eroding even among those in his own government. 
There were also investigations into alleged personal corruption. At 
the end of 2007, Olmert and Kadima stood in danger of losing the 
next national election to the resurgent rightist Likud Party, headed 
by Benjamin Netanyahu. 

LaVonne J. LESLIE AND Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Olympics, Munich 


See Munich Olympic Games 





operA, Operation 
See Osiraq Raid 





Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries 

Oil cartel founded on September 14, 1960, during the Baghdad 
Conference to give oil-exporting countries leverage in negotiations 
with foreign oil companies that, at the time, controlled production 
and dictated prices and the share of profits going to producing 
nations. In the late 1960s and early 1970s, the Arab member nations 
of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) en- 
acted embargoes against supporters of Israel during the 1967 Six- 
Day War and the 1973 Yom Kippur War in an effort to influence 
Middle East policy. Since the 1980s, OPEC has acted largely apolit- 
ically, seeking to stabilize oil production and prices to maximize 
members’ profits while guaranteeing a reliable oil supply to the world 
economy. 

Asearly as 1945, oil-producing nations recognized that a unified 
stance on pricing and output would improve their effectiveness in 
bargaining with the major oil companies. In 1959 the U.S. govern- 
ment established a mandatory quota on all imported oil to the 
United States in an attempt to give preferential treatment to oil 
producers in Canada and Mexico. In so doing, the world’s largest 
oil consumer had effectively imposed a partial boycott on Middle 
East oil. The net result was depressed prices for Persian Gulf crude. 
To make matters worse, the oil companies enacted a series of uni- 
lateral price cuts in 1959 and 1960 that caused oil prices to fall even 
lower. 

The severe impact that these policies had on Middle East oil pro- 
vided the impetus for the world’s five largest oil exporters—Saudi 
Arabia, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, and Venezuela—to band together with 
the express purpose of reversing these price cuts. Over its first two 
decades of operations, OPEC expanded its membership to include 
Qatar, Indonesia, Libya, United Arab Emirates, Algeria, Nigeria, 
Ecuador, and Gabon. During its first decade of operations, OPEC 
enjoyed little success. Prices continued to float lower well into 1971. 
In 1958 oil sold for $10.85 per barrel (in 1990 dollars). In 1971 it 
sold for just $7.46 per barrel. The cartel doggedly negotiated with 
oil companies but with little success in eroding the oil companies’ 
power to set prices. Beginning in 1973, however, OPEC finally suc- 
ceeded in wresting pricing power from the oil companies, which 
were increasingly vulnerable to political decisions made in the oil- 
producing states that housed their operations. On October 16, 1973, 
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Crude Oil Production in Selected Middle Eastern and North African Countries (in barrels per day, 1965-2005) 





Country Member of OPEC? 1965 

Algeria Yes 577,000 
Bahrain No 58,000 
Egypt No 126,000 
Tran Yes 1,908,000 
Iraq Yes 1,313,000 
Israel No 4,000 
Kuwait Yes 2,371,000 
Libya Yes 1,220,000 
Oman No Unknown 
Qatar Yes 233,000 
Saudi Arabia Yes 2,219,000 
Syria No Negligible 
Tunisia No Negligible 
United Arab Emirates Yes 282,000 


Negligible = less than 1,000 barrels a day 


in reaction to the Yom Kippur War, OPEC cut production, which 
ultimately quadrupled the price of oil, beginning a series of price 
hikes that effectively ended the companies’ control over all but the 
technical side of oil production. 

As Arab nations’ production made up an increasing share of the 
world oil market, they began to use their power politically, applying 
oil embargoes against Britain and France during the 1956 Suez Cri- 
sis and against the United States, Britain, and West Germany during 
the 1967 Six-Day War. These embargoes failed, however, in large 
part because of U.S. willingness to make up the oil shortfalls to its 
allies. Also, because oil is a worldwide commodity, limited embar- 
goes havelittle effect, as nations targeted by an embargo will usually 
find other ways to purchase petroleum. 

Arab oil producers’ attempts to use the oil weapon to influence 
the Arab-Israeli conflict enjoyed great success in October 1973 dur- 
ing the Yom Kippur War, precipitated by Egypt and Syria’s surprise 
attack on Israel. On October 17, one day after OPEC initiated its 
production cuts that spiked sharp price increases, the Organization 
of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries (OAPEC) decreased overall 
oil production and initiated a five-month oil embargo against the 
United States and the Netherlands to protest their support for 
Israel. The oil price shock together with worldwide production cuts 
and the embargo caused severe economic disruptions in much of 
the world. The impact on the United States was particularly severe. 
The nation’s economy, which was already groaning under inflation, 
relatively high unemployment, low growth, and budget deficits, 
tilted into a serious recession. Government efforts to cap prices 
and control supplies only worsened the situation, as shortages and 
even limited rationing of gasoline became widespread. From 1973 
to 1974, the price of oil catapulted from about $8 per barrel to more 
than $27 (1990 dollars). The American economy remained in a vir- 
tual recession into the mid-1980s. 

The Soviet Union, an oil exporter, had little to lose from the Arab 
states’ use of oil as a weapon. As such, it encouraged the oil embargo 
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1975 1985 1995 2005 
1,003,000 1,151,000 1,327,000 2,015,000 
60,000 41,000 38,000 188,000 
228,000 882,000 924,000 696,000 
5,387,000 2,205,000 3,744,000 4,049,000 
2,271,000 1,425,000 530,000 1,820,000 
101,000 Negligible Negligible 4,000 
2,132,000 1,127,000 2,130,000 2,643,000 
1,514,000 1,025,000 1,439,000 1,702,000 
341,000 502,000 858,000 780,000 
437,000 315,000 461,000 1,097,000 
7,216,000 3,601,000 9,127,000 11,035,000 
192,000 159,000 596,000 459,000 
97,000 114,000 90,000 74,000 
1,696,000 1,260,000 2,362,000 2,751,000 


because it weakened the West economically and resulted in in- 
creased oil revenues for itself. At the same time, the Soviets took 
advantage of decreased Arab production and higher prices, signif- 
icantly increasing its oil exports to the United States during the 
embargo, a fact that neither nation publicized at the time. 

The oil embargo caught Americans largely unprepared. As a 
result, the U.S. government instituted gasoline rationing that resulted 
in long lines at gasoline stations and national anxiety over energy 
supplies. In response to the price increases and embargo, the United 
States sought to establish a cartel of oil-consuming nations to con- 
front OPEC directly, but the major importers’ diverse oil needs and 
political positions on the Arab-Israeli conflict stymied this plan. In 
1975 the U.S. Congress did pass legislation to establish a Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve (SPR) to protect against future supply disrup- 
tions. Since then, the government has stored millions of barrels 
of oil in massive underground salt caverns along the Gulf Coast. The 
SPR may exist more for psychological reasons than anything else, 
however. The reserve would run out very quickly in the event of a 
partial or complete oil supply shutdown, and there is not enough 
oil in the caverns to affect the worldwide price of oil. 

Although the Arab states ended the oil embargo soon after hos- 
tilities ceased and without securing the desired Israeli withdrawal 
from territories occupied in 1967, this unprecedented assertion of 
Arab power transformed the position of oil-producing states, gave 
OPEC major clout, and fueled Arab nationalism. Since 1973, both 
the United States and the Soviet Union devoted increasing attention 
to the Middle East as a strategic battleground. The Arab world, 
meanwhile, endeavored to exercise political influence independent 
of the superpowers. 

OPEC’s achievement of higher oil prices in 1973 and 1974 ulti- 
mately damaged the oil producers’ economies by the late 1970s, when 
the resulting worldwide recession produced inflation and falling 
demand for oil. Two major crises in the Middle East during 1979- 
1980 resulted in yet another oil price spike. As a result of the 1979 
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OPEC ministers meeting in Abu Dhabi to set a new price for oil, December 16, 1978. (Bettmann/Corbis) 





Iranian Revolution, which saw the ousting of Mohammad Reza Shah 
Pahlavi, the imposition of an anti-Western Islamic fundamentalist 
government in his stead, and the taking of American embassy per- 
sonnel by radical Iranian students, oil prices shot up from $24.46 
per barrel (1990 dollars) to $49.52 by mid-1980. The effects on the 
world’s economy were stunning. In the United States, inflation 
peaked at more than 13 percent, while interest rates approached 20 
percent. The 1979-1980 oil shock was not part of OPEC’s strategy, 
although it did benefit handsomely from it in the immediate term. 
Clearly, the markets were reacting to great regional instability in the 
Middle East, which began with the Iranian Revolution and was 
exacerbated by the start of the Iran-Iraq War (1980-1988). 

Since the 1980s, OPEC has pursued a policy of relatively prudent 
price control, ensuring substantial profits without adversely affect- 
ing the world economy. Beginning in the mid-1980s, the price of oil 
dropped and continued to drop until the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait 
in August 1990 precipitated more jolting price hikes. After mid- 
1991, however, when an international coalition reversed the Iraqi 
invasion and soundly defeated Iraqi dictator Saddam Hussein’s 
army, oil prices fell again. They would continue to drift downward, 
reaching new inflation-adjusted lows by the late 1990s. Since 2002, 
however, OPEC again began to reap record revenues, as war and 
unrest in the Middle East and simple greed drove oil prices to record 
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highs. Today, OPEC has 11 member states; Ecuador and Gabon left 
OPEC prior to the 1990s. 
ELUN GABRIEL 
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Osiraq Raid 
Event Date: June 7, 1981 


Israeli air strike, also known as Operation opera, on Iraq’s nuclear 
power facility on June 7, 1981. The slowly developing Iraqi nuclear 
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program, begun in the 1960s, received French assistance in the late 
1970s through a light water reactor at the al-Tuwaytha Nuclear Cen- 
ter, located some 11 miles southeast of Baghdad. The type of French 
reactor was known as Osiris, and it was named Osiraq (Osirak in 
French) for the reactor and Iraq. The Iraqis named it Tammuz! for 
the month in the Babylonian calendar when the Baath Party took 
power in Iraq in 1968. 

Although the 40-megawatt light water nuclear reactor was osten- 
sibly for peaceful purposes, there were widespread concerns that 
Iraqi dictator Saddam Hussein would instead use it as part of his 
plan to secure nuclear weapons. The International Atomic Energy 
Agency monitored the handling of fuel at the new facility, but there 
was general agreement that its oversight was not adequate. 

On September 30, 1980, at the beginning of the Iran-Iraq War 
(1980-1988), two Iranian McDonnell-Douglas F-4 Phantom air- 
craft bombed the reactor as part ofa larger strike on a nearby power 
facility. Damage was only minor, and the program was not seriously 
impeded. 

Israel, meanwhile, greatly feared nuclear weapons in the hands 
of any Arab nation. Intelligence estimates about the Iraqi capability 
to develop an atomic bomb ranged from a few months to as long as 
10 years. The government of Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
refused to accept Iraqi explanations that the Osiraq reactor was 
only for electricity generation. Nor was Begin prepared to wait to 
take action until after the Iraqis had actually built a nuclear bomb. 
But within Israeli political and even military circles, there was strong 
opposition to a preemptive strike against the facility. Some, such as 
Labor Party leader Shimon Peres, feared that such a raid would 
ostracize Israel within the international community or that the Arab- 
Israeli peace process would be derailed. Others fretted that a retal- 
iatory Arab air strike would be launched against the Israeli nuclear 
facility at Dimona. Attempts on the part of Israeli foreign minister 
Yitzhak Shamir to enlist French and American assistance in halting 
Iraqi nuclear development failed. France was unwilling to end its 
assistance to Iraq. Iraq was a major purchaser of French arms, and 
the relationship assured France access to oil. 

With Knesset elections looming in 1981, Begin feared that he 
might be voted out of office and that a new government might not 
have the resolve to stop Iraq’s nuclear ambitions. By mid-1980, 
intelligence reports indicated that the French would soon deliver 
uranium fuel rods to the Iraqis. Once these were installed, any 
attack on the facility would lead to the dispersion of radiation. If 
a preemptive strike was to occur, it would have to be mounted 
soon. 

In October 1980, convinced that the Osiraq nuclear reactor would 
soon allow Iraq to achieve nuclear status, Begin ordered Lieutenant 
General Rafael Eitan, chief of staff of the Israel Defense Forces 
(IDF), to begin planning for an Israeli Air Force (IAF) preemptive 
strike to destroy the plant no later than June 1981, when the reactor 
was expected to become operational. In the meantime, new Israeli 
foreign minister Moshe Dayan conducted talks with French, Italian, 
and U.S. officials, all without meaningful result. 
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Attacking the Iraqi nuclear facility presented the IAF with 
great challenges. Israeli planes would have to travel a greater dis- 
tance than any other Israeli air sortie up to that time (a round trip 
of about 1,350 miles), and the flight would violate the air space of 
several Arab countries. Recently acquired American-made General 
Dynamics F-16 Fighting Falcon fighter-bombers gave the LAF the 
capability of flying that distance without refueling while carrying 
the necessary ordnance. Ironically, the F-16s that Israel purchased 
had originally been earmarked for sale to Iran, a deal that was 
cancelled after the overthrow of Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi in 
1979. 

In May 1981 Begin learned that enriched uranium was about 
to be shipped to the Osiraq facility. Israeli pilots had been carrying 
out practice attack sorties, and eight LAF pilots from the 116th and 
117th Squadrons were then selected for the dangerous mission. Six 
McDonnell-Douglas F-15 Eagle fighter aircraft provided air escort 
for the eight attack F-16s, while an additional two F-15s provided 
communications support. 

The strike, code-named Operation opera, was launched begin- 
ning at 3:05 p.m. on June 7, 1981, from Etzion Air Force Base in the 
Negev. Colonel Zeev Raz commanded the mission. Also flying on 
the mission were Yiftah Spector, Israel’s second-highest scoring 
ace, and Ilan Ramon, who would become Israel’s first astronaut and 
die in the Columbia space shuttle disaster of February 1, 2002. Each 
of the F-16s carried two 2,000-pound bombs fused for delayed det- 
onation in order to ensure adequate penetration. In their flight to 
the Iraqi facility, Israeli aircraft violated the air space of both Jordan 
and Saudi Arabia. 

Flying at extremely low altitudes to avoid detection by radar, the 
F-16s arrived in the vicinity of the facility at 5:35 p.m. local time. 
The F-16 pilots individually ascended to attack altitude and then 
dove toward the reactor. Iraqi antiaircraft and surface-to-air mis- 
sile fire was poorly coordinated and had no effect on the outcome 
of the raid. The raid lasted less than two minutes. The raiders scored 
at least 10 direct hits, and the reactor lay in ruins. The attack was 
on a Sunday when the workers had the day off, and there were no 
civilian casualties. All IAF planes returned safely to base. 

International condemnations of Israel immediately followed. 
Even the normally pro-Israeli United States voted in favor of the 
United Nations (UN) Security Council resolution formally con- 
demning the attack. But there was also secret support for the suc- 
cessful mission. Other nations, notably Iran, had harbored fears of 
a Hussein-led nuclear-armed Iraq bullying its way to regional hege- 
mony. Indeed, had Iraq achieved nuclear status, the regime there 
would have held the upper hand over Iran in the Iran-Iraq War. 

After the attack, France at first agreed to rebuild Osiraq but then 
found excuses not to do so. Nevertheless, throughout the 1980s Iraq 
continued to seek nuclear weapons programs. During the 1991 Per- 
sian Gulf War air campaign, coalition raids decimated the Osiraq 
nuclear facility and ended the possibility of near-term success for 
Hussein’s nuclear program. 

THOMAS VEVE AND SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Oslo Accords 
Event Date: September 13, 1993 


The agreement commonly called the Oslo Accords and formally 
knownas the Declaration of Principles on Interim Self-Government 
Arrangements was signed on September 13, 1993, in Washington, 
D.C., by Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Rabin, Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) chairman Yasser Arafat, and U.S. president 
Bill Clinton. In the Oslo Accords, the PLO, the Palestinians’ major 
representative party and de facto government-in-exile, formally 
recognized Israel’s right to exist and Israel’s sovereignty over 78 
percent of historic Palestine and pledged to end military actions 
against Israel. Israel, while failing to recognize Palestinian state- 
hood, did recognize Palestinian nationhood, including the right of 
self-determination, and the PLO’s role as the Palestinians’ legiti- 
mate representative body. 

The document spelled out ways in which the Palestinians could 
achieve a degree of autonomy in parts of the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip, which had been occupied by Israeli forces since the June 1967 
Six-Day War. The hope was that by the PLO’s demonstration of 
competent self-governance and control over anti-Israel violence, 
the Israelis would gain the confidence needed to make a phased 
withdrawal from the occupied territories and grant the Palestini- 
ans an independent state alongside Israel. Similarly, it was hoped 
that the removal of foreign occupation forces from certain areas, 
increasing levels of self-government, and the prospects of a viable 
independent state would give the Palestinian population the incen- 
tive to end the violence against Israelis. The interim peace period 
was to be completed by 1998, at which time a permanent peace 
agreement would be signed. 

Although the U.S. government became the guarantor of the 
Oslo Accords, Washington had little to do with the agreement itself. 
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Soon after the election of a more moderate Israeli government in 
1992, direct talks began in secret between representatives of Israel 
and the PLO. They were first facilitated by Norwegian nongovern- 
mental organizations and later with the assistance of the foreign 
ministry. This apparently took place without the knowledge of 
American officials, who still took the position that the PLO should 
not be allowed to take part in the peace process, excluding it from 
the stalled peace talks then going on in Washington. As the secret 
negotiations in Norway progressed during the summer of 1993, the 
Clinton administration put forward what it called a compromise 
proposal for Palestinian autonomy. This compromise was actually 
less favorable to the Palestinians than what was then being put 
forward by the Israelis. 

The U.S. role in the Oslo process began with a historic signing 
ceremony on the White House lawn on September 13, 1993. The 
agreement had been finalized in Oslo on August 20. Given the ambi- 
guities in the agreement, both parties agreed that the United States 
should be its guarantor. Indeed, the Israelis saw the U.S. govern- 
ment as the entity most likely to support its positions on outstand- 
ing issues, and the Palestinians saw the U.S. government as the only 
entity capable of forcing Israel to live up to its commitments and 
able to move the occupying power to compromise. 

Peace talks resumed in Washington in the fall of 1993 within 
the Oslo framework. Over the next seven years, the United States 
brokered a series of Israeli-Palestinian agreements that led to the 
withdrawal of Israeli forces from most of the Gaza Strip and parts 
of the West Bank. By the end of the decade, about 40 percent of the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip, including most of its towns and 
cities, had been placed under the rule of the new Palestinian Author- 
ity (PA), headed by Arafat, and divided into dozens of noncontigu- 
ous zones wherein the Palestinians could for the first time exercise 
some limited autonomy within their sphere of control. 

During this period, the Israeli government severely limited the 
mobility of Palestinians within and between the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip, dramatically expanded its expropriation of land in 
the occupied territories for colonization by Jewish settlers, and 
refused to withdraw from as much territory as promised in the U.S.- 
brokered disengagement agreements. In addition, the United States 
tended to side with the Israelis on most issues during talks regard- 
ing the disengagement process, even after a right-wing coalition that 
had opposed the Oslo Accords came to power in Israel in 1996. This 
served to alienate many Palestinians who had been initially hopeful 
about the peace process and hardened anti-Israeli attitudes. 

Meanwhile, much of the PA proved itself to be rather inept, cor- 
rupt, and autocratic in its governance of those parts of the occupied 
territories under its control. The corruption alienated much of the 
Palestinian population, and the PA’s lack of control made it difficult 
to suppress the growth of radical Islamic groups. On more than two 
dozen occasions between 1994 and 2000, Islamic extremists from 
the occupied Palestinian territories engaged in terrorist attacks inside 
Israel, killing scores of Israeli civilians and thereby hardening anti- 
Palestinian attitudes. 
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U.S. president Bill Clinton watches as Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Rabin and Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) leader Yasser Arafat shake hands 
at the ceremony for the signing of the historic Israeli-Palestinian Declaration of Principles (also known as the Oslo Accords) on September 13, 1993. (Avi 


Ohayon/Israeli Government Press Office) 


The Palestinians had hoped that the United States would broker 
the negotiations based on international law that forbids the 
expansion of any country’s territory by military force and prohibits 
occupying powers from transferring their civilian population into 
occupied land. The Palestinians also hoped that American officials 
would support a series of specific United Nations (UN) Security 
Council resolutions demanding that Israel honor these principles. 
From the Palestinians’ perspective—as well as that of the UN, most 
U.S. allies, and most international legal experts—the onus of the 
burden was on Israel, as the occupying power, to make most of 
the compromises for peace. The Clinton administration, however, 
argued that the UN resolutions were no longer relevant and saw 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip simply as disputed territories, 
thereby requiring both sides to compromise. This gave the Israelis 
a clear advantage in the peace process. 

In signing the Oslo Accords, the Palestinians operated on the 
assumption that the agreement would result in concrete improve- 
ments in the lives of those in the occupied territories. They hoped 
that the interim period would be no more than five years and that 
the permanent settlement would be based on UN Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338, which called upon Israel to withdraw from 
the territories seized in the 1967 war. For their part, the Israelis had 
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hoped that the Oslo Accords would lead to the emergence of a re- 
sponsible Palestinian leadership and greater security. None of these 
wishes, however, came to pass. 

STEPHEN ZUNES 
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Ottoman Empire 
The current situation in the Middle East, immediately arising from 
the Arab-Israeli conflict since 1948, is a product of the region’s 
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Enver Pasha, one of the Turkish army officers who overthrew Ottoman 
sultan Abdulhamid in 1908, holding a chibouk, or traditional smoking 
pipe, circa 1910. (Roger Fenton/Corbis) 





centuries of troubled history. That history witnessed the rise and 
fall of the Ottoman Empire and its partition by the Western powers 
in the post-World War period. Until the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, the Ottoman Empire was the dominant political, economic, 
and military force in the Middle East. After centuries of expansion 
and conquest in the region, however, the Ottoman Empire began to 
lose ground to rival forces in Europe during the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies and thereby became vulnerable to external pressures from 
the West. The European powers, taking advantage of the endless 
wars in the empire’s various provinces, found their way in through 
direct economic controls and military occupation of Ottoman ter- 
ritory at the end of the 19th and beginning of the 20th centuries. 
This culminated in the occupation of virtually every corner of the 
empire during World War I. 

Following the collapse of the Ottoman Empire at the end of 
World War I, Britain, France, Italy, Greece, and other European 
nations colonized its territories and remained in control of its var- 
ious provinces for several decades. The area stretching from the 
Persian Gulf to Palestine and Suez, down to the Arabian Peninsula, 
and across North Africa came under the jurisdiction primarily of 
Britain and France, who divided up these Ottoman territories to 
secure trade routes, raw materials, and new markets for the expand- 
ing European-controlled world economy. Local populations had 
begun to see the Ottomans as a form of foreign control and had not 
welcomed Western political control over their affairs. In some coun- 
tries such as Iraq and Egypt, there were immediate efforts to oust 
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the Europeans from their lands, and elsewhere there were pro- 
tracted efforts to secure treaties granting European withdrawals. 
After long struggles for national liberation, some colonized regions 
of the empire gained political independence and set up a host of 
nation-states. Indeed, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Jordan, Libya, 
Algeria, and others are largely a product of these struggles. 

Following their invasion of the Byzantine Empire from north- 
eastern Anatolia in the 11th century, the Turkmen Oguz nomads 
from Central Asia came to occupy Eastern and Central Anatolia a 
century later. The ancestors of Osman, the founder of the dynasty, 
were members of the Kayi tribe who entered Anatolia along with 
these nomads. One of the independent Turkic principalities estab- 
lished in Anatolia was that led by Osman. By 1300, Osman ruled an 
area stretching from Eskisehir to the plains oflznik. And his successor 
Orhan, by capturing Uskudar in 1338, had brought the growing 
empire to the doorsteps of Constantinople, the Byzantine capital. 
From this point on, the Ottomans entered a long phase of territorial 
expansion in all directions. 

Although it came into contact with numerous societies with dif- 
ferent systems of production and exchange, the Ottoman Empire 
retained its dominant, despotic state for more than seven centuries. 
Interaction between Ottoman and Byzantine society developed after 
the conquest of Constantinople by Ottoman forces in 1453. This 
interaction as well as that with other European societies following 
Ottoman expansion into Europe in the 15th and 16th centuries and 
the state’s land grant system (timar) led to the development of feu- 
dal forms in Ottoman agriculture and taxation (iltizam, or tax farm- 
ing) whereby, over time, large-scale private property in land (ciftlik) 
acquired increasing importance, transferring a higher proportion 
of the land to a few owners. This system also consisted of the allo- 
cation of parcels of conquered lands to sipahis (rural cavalry with 
military and administrative functions in the provinces) and to the 
civilian sector of the devsirmes (top officials of the central bureau- 
cracy) in the form of fiefs. The sipahis and civilian devsirmes were 
given these lands for the purpose of administering them in the name 
of the state. This system ofland allocation was put into effect during 
the reign of Suleiman I. The timar system was in effect for quite 
some time. As the central state began to gradually lose its authority 
in the countryside, the sipahis and other fief holders increasingly 
evaded their obligations to the state and attempted to take the own- 
ership of state lands. Realizing that the old rural military-adminis- 
trative system had outlived its usefulness, the state moved against 
the sipahis and displaced them. 

This transformation of the agrarian structure took place during 
the 17th and 18th centuries, and as a result a landed gentry (ayan) 
began to develop. They displaced the sipahis as intermediaries be- 
tween the state and the producers. Later, at the end of the 18th and 
the beginning of the 19th centuries, the ayans became a fully devel- 
oped feudal landowning class and began to challenge the authority 
of the central state by equipping their own armies. Although they 
never became powerful enough to overthrow the political supremacy 
of the central state, they nonetheless came close to it. 
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In 1839 Mehmet Ali Pasha (Muhammad Ali Pasha), governor 
of Egypt, defeated the Ottoman armies in Kutahya, near the Otto- 
man capital of Istanbul. Mehmet Ali’s forces were soon driven back, 
however, by those of Britain and France, who intervened on behalf 
of the Ottoman state. Ali was only able to obtain recognition as 
hereditary ruler of Egypt. While the ayans were thus defeated in 
their bid for state power, they nevertheless continued to exercise 
economic control over vast areas of the empire. 

While the position of landlords was strengthened as a result of 
the introduction of tax farming initiated by the state, interaction 
with Europe also facilitated the expansion of European commercial 
capital into the empire, leading to the development of a merchant 
class tied to European capital. However, the development of feudal- 
ism in agriculture and later capitalism in commerce and industry 
all took place within the confines of a society dominated by the 
despotic state, which permitted the coexistence of these diverse 
systems until the very end. 

While private property in land and feudal relations of produc- 
tion began to develop in the Ottoman Empire in the 17th century 
and rapidly surpassed that owned by the state in many parts of the 
empire by the 18th century, the feudal lords were never able to 
overthrow the central state. Thus, they continued to coexist with the 
developing merchant class under the political rule of the Ottoman 
state. State power remained in the hands of the despotic rulers and 
the palace bureaucracy until the collapse of the empire. 

To gain greater insight into the nature and transformation of 
Ottoman society in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, it is nec- 
essary to take into account the structure of social forces dominating 
the empire’s economy and polity during the final phase of its devel- 
opment. 

Political power in the empire rested in the throne of the central 
authority, the padisah (sultan) and his administrative deputy, 
called the sadrazam (grand vizier). Below this and under the direct 
control of the sultan there existed the large but carefully organized 
Ottoman palace bureaucracy. It was largely the corrupt practices 
of the sultan and the palace bureaucracy in the latter phase of the 
Ottomans’ centuries-long imperial history that transformed the 
empire into a semicolony of the expanding European powers. 

The dominant economic interests in the Ottoman Empire dur- 
ing this period were made up of powerful landowners (the ayans, 
derebeys, and agas) in the countryside and commercial capitalists 
of mainly minority ethnic origin in major urban centers. In 1913, 
the top 1 percent of farming families owned 39 percent of the arable 
land. The traditional landed gentry (the ayans and derebeys), together 
with the agas, comprising 5 percent of the farmer families, owned 
65 percent of the arable land, while 87 percent of farming families, 
comprising broad segments of the peasantry, had access to just 35 
percent of the arable land. As a result of their vast economic power 
in the countryside, the big landowners were able to monopolize local 
political power and, through links with the rural Islamic clergy, 
impose their social and cultural domination over the peasantry. The 
subjugation of the peasant masses by the landlord-clergy coalition 
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(the esrafor ashraf) thus served the double function of exploitation 
and legitimization. 

Largely involved in import-export trade and domestic market- 
ing tied to European imports, the minority commercial interests 
—comprised of Greek, Armenian, and Christian merchants and 
primarily concentrated in large urban centers—made up the basis 
of the empire’s bourgeoisie, or urban middle class. The role of 
minority commercial interests was pivotal. Through their key posi- 
tion in the urban economy they were in effect the agency for external 
economic penetration and control, which contributed to the final 
demise of the empire’s economy. Consequently, while their strate- 
gic role in accelerating contact with the West played a progressive 
role in the limited transformation of the despotic system in an ear- 
lier period, the continued existence of the minority commercial 
interests—as opposed to their transformation into industrial cap- 
italists—perpetuated the backward and dependent structure of 
Ottoman industry. It also contributed to the further dependence of 
the Ottoman economy on European capital, which assisted the 
development of capitalism in Western Europe. It was the anti- 
developmental role of Greek, Armenian, and other non-Muslim 
agents of European capital that in good part gave rise to the nation- 
alist movement of the Society of Union and Progress and to the 
Kemalist forces in the war of national liberation. 

Closely linked with this minority commercial group and the 
palace bureaucracy was foreign finance capital. The penetration 
into Ottoman Turkey of foreign capital during this period was based 
on the empire’s role as a raw materials—supplying semicolony of 
the expanding European economy. Concentrated largely in the raw 
materials sector, foreign capital was also engaged in the construc- 
tion of a network of railways in western and central Anatolia, with 
the sole purpose of accelerating the process of raw materials extrac- 
tion in Turkey. Hence, it was in this classic sense—as an exporter 
of raw materials and importer of finished goods—that the Ottoman 
Empire became, in essence, a dependent semicolony of Europe. 

The dependent structure of the Ottoman economy during the 
19th century coupled with its tributary position in the Mediter- 
ranean basin did not permit the development of large-scale local 
industry. However, smaller-scale industries, particularly in textiles, 
had developed in the Levant, Syria, Egypt, and Palestine. While a 
limited expansion did take place in small-scale manufacturing and 
processing industries, it was largely the minority urban bourgeoisie 
that, in addition to its traditional place in commerce, extended into 
the ownership and control of these industries. Although weak in 
numbers and economic strength, the political aspirations of Turk- 
ish industrialists coincided with and took expression in the leader- 
ship of the nationalist forces as their economic position began to 
deteriorate with the further expansion into industry of foreign and 
minority interests. It was this deterioration in the position of the 
Turkish national bourgeoisie that would drive its members on to 
the side of the nationalist leadership. 

Nor surprisingly, the size of the working class was also small. 
Moreover, the ethnic composition of the working class was highly 
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fragmented and did not allow for the development of working class 
unity. This fragmentation within the working-class reached its peak 
during the liberation struggles when non-Turkish workers joined 
the ranks of the forces of their own ethnic groups and fought against 
Turkish national liberation. Turkish workers were essentially cut 
off from Anatolia and could not contribute directly to or affect the 
outcome of the national liberation struggle. 

In the countryside, the majority of the population consisted of 
peasants with small landholdings. Dispersed throughout the Ana- 
tolian interior and engaged in subsistence agriculture, the Otto- 
man peasantry was under the direct control of big landowners, who 
had connections to the rural Islamic clergy. Despite the enormous 
control exercised over them by the landlords and the clergy, the 
peasants rose up in arms in a number of mass peasant uprisings in 
Ottoman history. 

Finally, in addition to the peasantry who had small landhold- 
ings, the rural areas of the empire also contained a class of small 
merchants and local artisans who, together with doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, and locally based government officials, made up the core 
of the Anatolian petit bourgeoisie. It was among this group that 
nationalist forces first found their crucial support. Dominated and 
controlled by imperialism and the minority urban bourgeoisie 
and oppressed under the ayan, derebey, and esraf rule in the coun- 
tryside, the Ottoman petit bourgeoisie was fragmented, weak, and 
unorganized. 

The centuries-old empire of the Ottomans began to face serious 
economic and political-military problems during the 18th and 19th 
centuries. The expanding power oflocal landowners and merchants 
along with peasant uprisings and wars of national liberation, losses 
of territory, the decline of industry and increasing dependence on 
the West, and expanding public debt were all major factors con- 
tributing to the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire. 

The growth and expansion of tax farming and the development 
of Ottoman commerce that acquired an intermediary function be- 
tween local landowners and European commercial capital con- 
tributed to two destructive trends. First, the authority of the central 
state vis-a-vis the new propertied and moneyed classes in the coun- 
tryside declined. Second, the direct economic ties with European 
capital, which became the basis of the expansion of Western cap- 
italism into the empire’s economy, also weakened the centralized 
state apparatus. 

The growing power of local landowners on the one hand and 
increasing repression by the central state on the other did not go 
unchallenged. The oppressed peasants and minority nationalities 
in various parts of the empire soon rose up in arms. The peasant 
uprisings of the 17th century continued in various forms during 
the 18th and 19th centuries. Although these revolts did not yield 
substantial results, they did nevertheless create an unstable situa- 
tion for both the peasantry’s local exploiters and the central state. 

National minorities, especially in the Balkans, battled against 
the repressive Ottoman state to gain their independence. Asa result 
of the prolonged wars with the European powers, which extended 
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from the second siege of Vienna (1683) to the Treaty of Jassy (1792), 
the Ottoman state became more and more vulnerable, leading to 
massive territorial losses that included Hungary, Greece, Transyl- 
vania, Bukovina, Crimea, the northern coasts of the Black Sea, 
and other regions. This in turn encouraged more indigenous nation- 
alist forces to rise up and put an end to Ottoman rule over their 
territories. By the 19th century, the Ottoman state faced serious 
challenges from every corner of the empire. By the end of the Balkan 
Wars (1912-1913), the Ottomans had lost almost all of their Euro- 
pean possessions to Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, Montenegro, and 
Albania. Allin all, by mid-1913 the Ottomans had lost 83 percent of 
their territory and 69 percent of their population. The successful 
revolts of the colonized peoples reduced the area of plunder by the 
central state and the Ottoman lords. This contraction of the empire 
exacerbated the crises in the Ottoman economy and polity and fur- 
ther contributed to its decline. 

While the Ottoman state was becoming rapidly weaker, Europe 
had completed its transition from feudalism to capitalism. Thus, by 
the late 18th century Europe’s feudal economy had been transformed 
into an expanding capitalist economy. Growing trade between West- 
ern Europe and the Ottoman Empire during this period began to 
have adverse effects on local Ottoman industry. Faced with rising 
costs and operating under strict price regulations, the Ottoman guilds 
were unable to provide goods at prices low enough to compete with 
the cheap European-manufactured goods. Consequently, traditional 
Ottoman industry entered a period of rapid decline, and the empire 
became more and more dependent on European economies. 

As European capital began to expand, there was no longer aneed 
to depend on imports of manufactured goods from the East. In fact, 
the growing capitalist economy in Europe was ina position to bring 
about a complete reversal in international trade. Whereas Britain 
was previously an importer of textiles from the East, it now be- 
came an exporter of these. The process of European expansion into 
the Ottoman economy accelerated even more following the Anglo- 
Turkish Commercial Convention of 1838, for it extended extrater- 
ritorial privileges to all foreign traders and abolished the state’s 
protective tariffs and monopolies. Consequently, whereas the Otto- 
man Empire had supplied almost all of Britain’s cotton fabric imports 
in 1825, by 1855 this amount had fallen sharply to a point where it 
constituted only a fraction of these imports. British textile exports 
to Turkey continued to expand in the postconvention period. This 
reversal in the import-export pattern of the empire led to the 
destruction of the textile industry in Ottoman Turkey. While the 
dismantling of native Ottoman industry by the British had begun 
in the textiles sector, all other branches of Ottoman industry had 
become affected in a few short decades. Indeed, by the late 1800s 
the whole of Ottoman industry was on the verge of collapse. 

These developments marked the end of industrialization through 
the manufacturing sector in Ottoman Turkey. Instead, the empire 
was relegated to increased raw materials production. Increases also 
occurred in agricultural exports such as raisins and dried figs, 
whose output nearly doubled from 1904 to 1913. Thus, the Ottoman 
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Empire, with its native industry destroyed, was transformed into 
an agrarian reserve of the expanding European economies. 

This process coupled with continued territorial losses frustrated 
the state’s efforts to raise revenue for the public treasury. And this 
greatly affected the empire’s military power and placed its political 
and military strength in the region in great jeopardy. While in- 
creased taxation was seen as a short-term remedy to counteract 
these tendencies, the only long-term solution to the problem of 
revenue was seen to be foreign loans. 

The first Ottoman foreign loan was in 1854, and by 1877 the 
nominal public debt was close to £191 million, or more than half the 
national revenue when interest was counted. Most of this debt was 
owed to two countries, with France accounting for 40 percent and 
England for 29 percent of the total in 1881. By 1877, the Ottoman 
state was no longer able to continue its loan repayments and, con- 
sequently, declared bankruptcy. A European-controlled organiza- 
tion, the Ottoman Public Debt Administration (OPDA), was set up 
in 1881 to collect payments on the loans. The OPDA subsequently 
acted as an intermediary with European countries seeking invest- 
ment opportunities in Turkey and in this way was instrumental in 
facilitating the further penetration of European capital into the 
Ottoman economy. 

By the 19th century, then, Ottoman Turkey had for all practical 
purposes become a semicolony of the expanding European powers. 
Widespread revolts throughout its conquered territories further 
weakened the rule of the sultanate and the palace bureaucracy and 
led to the emergence of nationalist forces destined to transform the 
collapsing Ottoman state. 

In the early 1900s, a growing number of military students in 
Istanbul became discontented with the policies of the Ottoman 
state. Nationalist ideas were put forward by numerous intellectuals 
and journalists, the most prominent of whom was Namik Kemal. 
Abdulhamid II, the ruling sultan, tried to suppress the movement 
but without success. Secret societies were formed in army head- 
quarters throughout the empire and in Paris, Geneva, and Cairo. 
The most effective of these were known as the Young Turks, which 
eventually became the Committee of Union and Progress. 

Finally, in 1908, there was open discontent within the Third 
Army Corps in Macedonia. On July 4, 1908, the army, headed by 
Major Ahmed Niyazi, demanded from Salonika in Macedonia the 
restoration of the 1876 constitution and marched on Istanbul. The 
sultan’s attempt to suppress the rising failed, and rebellion spread 
rapidly. Unable to rely on other troops, on July 23 Abdulhamid 
announced the restoration of the constitution. Elections were 
held, anda constitutional government was established. But in April 
1909, Abdulhamid struck back with a counterrevolution, and the 
army moved up again from Macedonia to depose the sultan and 
install his brother, Mehmed V, as constitutional monarch. 

The Committee of Union and Progress, which led the 1908 Young 
Turk Revolution, declared itself to be a political party—the Party of 
Union and Progress (PUP)—in April 1909 and took power through 
the elections of April 1912. The top leadership of the party was 
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mainly composed of Turkish intellectuals who were to agreat extent 
influenced by European progressive and nationalist thought. Their 
nationalist ideology brought them in line with their main class 
allies, namely the esnaf (artisans and self-employed) and the tujjaar 
(merchants and commercial interests) of the towns, the sectors out 
of which the PUP sought to forge a future Turkish national bour- 
geoisie. Hence, it was in this context—and after the massive terri- 
torial losses following the two Balkan Wars and the failure of the 
ruling PUP clique to safeguard Turkey from the onslaught of foreign 
occupation forces during World War I—that the stage was set for 
the final downfall of the Ottoman Empire. 

BERCH BERBEROGLU 
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Oz, Amos 
Born: May 4, 1939 


Award-winning Israeli novelist and peace activist. Amos Oz was 
born Amos Klausner in Jerusalem on May 4, 1939. His father was 
a writer, and the family included many right-wing Revisionist Zion- 
ist scholars and teachers. Klausner’s mother committed suicide 
when he was 12 years old, and three years later Klausner became a 
Labor Zionist and joined Kibbutz Hulda. It was while living in the 
kibbutz that he changed his surname to Oz (Hebrew for “strength”). 
During his life on Kibbutz Hulda, which was his primary residence 
from 1957 to 1986, he held various jobs as a tractor driver, a school- 
teacher, and an agricultural worker in the cotton fields. 

Oz attended Hebrew University in Jerusalem, earning a bache- 
lor’s degree in Hebrew literature and philosophy in 1965. He re- 
turned to Hebrew University as a writer-in-residence in 1975 and 
again in 1990. He has also been a visiting professor at several other 
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Amos Oz, award-winning Israeli novelist and peace activist, is the author of numerous works of fiction and nonfiction. (Herman Chanania/Israeli 


Government Press Office) 





institutions, including St. Cross College in Oxford, England; the 
University of California at Berkeley; and Boston University in 
Massachusetts. 

A sabra, or native-born Israeli, Oz served in the Israel Defense 
Forces (IDF) during both the 1967 Six-Day War and the 1973 Yom 
Kippur War. During the Six-Day War he saw combat with a tank 
unit in the Sinai, and in the Yom Kippur War he fought on the Golan 
Heights. He was one of the first influential Israeli figures to advocate 
a two-state solution to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. He did so in 
an article in 1967. 

The kibbutz experience furnished Oz with much of the inspira- 
tion for his writing. His first novel, Makom acher (Another Place), 
was published in 1966 and is considered by critics to be among the 
best fictional accounts of life on a kibbutz. Oz draws on kibbutz life 
for inspiration in much of his writing, viewing the collective com- 
munity as a microcosm of Jewish life and a symbol of the Israeli 
Jewish family. Michael sheli (My Michael), published in 1968, is a 
disturbing account of the unraveling psyche of an Israeli home- 
maker. It became very popular in Israel despite the parallels Oz cre- 
ated between the isolation and fear of the protagonist and that of 
the country as a whole. Michael sheli, a best-seller in Israel, was the 
first among many Oz works to be published in English, becoming 
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My Michael in 1972. Later it was adopted into a successful Israeli- 
produced motion picture. 

Written in Hebrew, Oz’s books have been translated into 30 dif- 
ferent languages, winning the author international recognition 
apart from his popularity at home. Another theme of 0z’s writing 
is the conflict between Israeli Zionist ideals and the complex reali- 
ties ofa pluralistic society. As aleading proponent ofan Arab-Israeli 
peace plan and a two-state solution, he has written numerous 
essays and articles about the ongoing conflict between Israel and 
the Palestinians and has been an active member of Israel’s Peace 
Now Movement since 1977. In 1992 he was awarded a prestigious 
peace prize, the German Friedenspreis. 

Inaddition to his early works of short fiction, Oz has written and 
published nonfiction, children’s stories, novellas, and short story 
collections, including Artzot ha’tan (Where the Jackals Howl, and 
Other Stories), published in 1965; Har he’etza ha’raah (The Hill of 
Evil Counsel), published in 1976; and the children’s book Soumchi 
(Youth), published in 1978. 

Oz’s novel Black Box set sales records in Israel immediately 
upon its release in 1987. His 1989 novel, To Know a Woman, repre- 
sented a new direction in his art that provoked controversy. His 
most famous work of nonfiction is a collection of interviews he con- 
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ducted with a cross-section of Israeli citizens titled Po ve’sham 
beretz Yisra’el bistav (1982). The compilation was published in 
English as In the Land of Israel in 1983 and won praise from critics, 
including one who compared Oz to George Orwell, calling him “a 
complex man obsessed with simple decency and determined above 
all to tell the truth, regardless of whom it offends.” 

For his many literary accomplishments, Oz has received inter- 
national recognition in many forms. He was awarded the Holon 
Prize for Literature in 1965 and the Israel-American Cultural Foun- 
dation award in 1968. In 1973 he received the B’nai B’rith annual 
literary award, followed by the Brenner Prize in 1986 and France’s 
Prix Femina Etranger (for best foreign novel) in 1988. Also in 1988 
he received the prestigious Wingate Prize. Additionally, he has been 
appointed as an officer ofarts and letters of France and was awarded 
the French cross of the Knight of the Légion d’Honneur by French 
president Jacques Chirac in 1997. Oz was also awarded the Israel 
Prize for Literature, Israel’s most prestigious literary award, in 1998. 
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in Israel while holding the Agnon chair of Hebrew literature at Ben- 
Gurion University of the Negev in Beersheba, Israel. Oz is among 
the most influential intellectuals in Israel. For many years he was 
closely identified with the Labor Party, but in the 1990s he shifted 
from it to Meretz. He supported both the Oslo Accords and talks 
with the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), but he also sup- 
ported the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in July 2006 as a necessary 
self-defense measure in light of Hezbollah attacks originating in 
southern Lebanon. 
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Pale of Settlement 

The western border region of imperial Russia within which Jews 
were expected to reside. In the late 19th century, some 40-50 per- 
cent of the world’s Jews lived in Russia. The 5 million Russian Jews 
differed from the great majority of the Russian population in terms 
of religion, language, and social customs, and in consequence the 
government and many ordinary Russians suspected their loyalty. 
During the 1880s and 1890s a number ofanti-Jewish measures legally 
restricted the Jews regarding their residence, educational opportu- 
nities, political rights, and economic status. 

AllJews were expected to live within the Pale. Created by Czarina 
Catherine II the Great in 1791 as an alternative to the expulsion of 
the Jews from Russia, it comprised a wide swath of western Russia 
running north from the Black Sea to the Baltic and comprising pres- 
ent-day Ukraine, Moldavia, Poland, Belarus, Lithuania, and part of 
western Russia. Within the Pale, Jews were generally compelled to 
live in towns and cities—although they were forbidden to live in 
some cities, such as Kiev, Sevastopol, and Yalta—where they could 
be kept under government surveillance. They were forbidden to 
move into the smaller villages. Thousands of Jews were forced to 
relocate into the Pale, including Jews from Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg as late as 1891. Only a limited number of Jews were permitted 
to live outside the Pale. The government might grant exceptions and 
issue special licenses to Jews who were university graduates, wealthy 
merchants, professionals, or skilled artisans to permit them to reside 
outside the Pale. 

The government also sharply restricted Jewish political rights. 
Jews could not vote for the dumas (representative assemblies) in 
the cities. The government appointed their representatives. In edu- 
cation, Jews were limited to a fixed percentage of the total student 
body in any particular school. This figure ranged from 3 percent to 
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Jewish children in the Warsaw Ghetto in Poland (then belonging to 
Russia), part of the Russian Pale of Settlement, circa 1896. (Library of 


Congress) 





10 percent, depending on location and the level of institution. In 
consequence, many Jews were forced to go abroad to obtain an 
advanced education or were deprived of it altogether. 

Jews could also not legally buy or lease land in rural districts. 
Government approval was required for a Jew to become a lawyer, 
and Jews were not permitted to be civil servants. Government reg- 
ulations also sharply limited the number of Jewish stockholders in 
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industrial corporations. And while Jews were required to serve in 
the Russian Army, they could not be officers in it. Finally, no Chris- 
tian could legally marry a Jew. As a consequence of these regula- 
tions, many Jews became of necessity moneylenders, bankers, or 
retail merchants. In these capacities they were often hated by the 
peasants because of the high interest charged for loans. 

The legislation was entirely on religious grounds. That is, con- 
version to Russian Orthodoxy would remove all restrictions. Also, 
the anti-Jewish laws were not always and everywhere enforced. And 
with the low salaries paid to local officials, corruption was rampant, 
and Jews might thereby secure a certain immunity. On the other 
hand, Russian officials sometimes went to the other extreme and 
did not give the Jews the protection to which they were entitled. 
Anti-Jewish riots, known as pogroms, broke out, often with the full 
approval of the authorities. Jews were systematically subjected to 
beatings or even death and their property might be plundered or 
destroyed as the police looked on. Such pogroms occurred through- 
out Russia, especially during 1881-1883 and 1903-1906. The most 
notorious of pogroms of this period occurred in April 1903 in the 
city of Kishinev, Bessarabia, when hundreds of Jews were killed or 
wounded. Both the anti-Jewish legislation and pogroms led many 
Jews to immigrate, most of them to the United States but a number 
to Palestine. Jews within the Pale of Settlement developed a system 
of volunteer social welfare organizations to look after the least for- 
tunate among them. 

The Pale officially ceased to exist in 1917, when two revolutions 
swept the czarist regime out of power. Yet it had contributed sub- 
stantially to the alienation of the Jewish community from Russian 
society at large, and thus it indirectly advanced Zionism. Also, the 
concentration of most of Soviet Jewry in the western reaches of the 
subsequent Soviet Union had tragic consequences, as it made it eas- 
ier for the Nazis to carry out their plan to exterminate the Jews of 
Europe (the Holocaust) following the Nazi invasion in June 1941. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 


See also 
Holocaust; Kishinev Pogrom; Pogroms 
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Palestine, British Mandate for 
Event Date: 1922-1948 


The British Mandate for Palestine refers to a period from 1922 to 
1948 when Great Britain, following World War I, assumed control 
over the territory known as Palestine as a League of Nations man- 
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date. This area had been part of the Ottoman (or Turkish) Empire 
until the end of 1917. Beginning in the 1920s, Palestine became 
increasingly subject to violent clashes between Arabs and Jews, as 
both groups claimed the territory as their homeland. Complicating 
matters was the fact that both groups believed that Britain had 
promised Palestine to them. 

The region now known as Palestine has, at one time or another, 
been home to the Canaanites, Philistines, and other tribes but has 
also been under the authority of the Egyptians, the Jews, the 
Assyrians, the Persians, the Hellenic Empire, the Roman Empire, 
the Byzantine or Eastern Roman Empire, the Arab-Islamic Empire, 
Crusader Europeans, the Turkish or Ottoman Empire, the British, 
and, since 1948, the Jews again. Jews trace their origin 4,000 years 
ago to the prophet Abraham. Egyptian documents first mention the 
Jews in 1220 BC. After suppressing a series of Jewish revolts in the 
first century AD, the Roman Empire expelled most of the Jews from 
Palestine. As a result, over the next 1,000 years Jews migrated first 
to Western Europe, next to Eastern Europe, and then starting in the 
1880s gradually back to Palestine. 

The Palestinians are descended from the land’s original inhab- 
itants who either converted to Islam or retained their Christian faith 
as well as tribes that were part of or followed the Islamic conquests 
of the seventh century. Palestine was conquered by the Ayyubids, 
the Mamluks, the Crusaders, and, later, the Ottomans. Under Otto- 
man rule, Palestine was divided into districts, which in turn were 
part of provinces. Until 1841, much of Palestine had been part of 
the province of Syria governed from Damascus. However, northern 
Palestine was ruled by Sheikh Zahir al-Omar and later by Ahmad 
Jazzar Pasha, whose territory extended to Damascus. During 1831- 
1840 the region was under Egyptian occupation. In 1841, however, 
some areas were reorganized for purposes of taxation to form a 
northern district that was part of the province of Beirut, while other 
areas remained under the sanjak of Damascus. In the late 19th cen- 
tury the Arab population of Palestine numbered about 446,000 
people, representing 90 percent of the total population. 

The Jewish population of Palestine at the beginning of the 19th 
century numbered some 25,000 people and at the end of the century 
60,000 people, approximately 10 percent of the area’s total popula- 
tion. Although the notion of returning to Palestine had been a Jew- 
ish dream for centuries, it did not find serious consideration until 
the late 19th century. A significant increase in anti-Semitism during 
that time, particularly in Eastern Europe (in Poland and especially 
in Russia) prompted the beginning of the Zionist movement. Zion- 
ism was committed to settling Jews in Palestine and establishing a 
Jewish homeland there. The Holocaust significantly increased the 
appeal of Zionism, as many Jews came to believe that their survival 
could only be assured by the creation of a country of their own. 

In the 1880s Jewish groups in Russia were formed to secure Jew- 
ish settlement in Palestine, but owing to poor organization and a 
lack of funds and participants, these early settlements were not very 
successful. In 1882 a seminal pamphlet titled Autoemancipation 
by Leo Pinsker, a Polish-Russian Jew, gave Zionism its political- 
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British and Arab troops stand guard at a checkpoint in Jerusalem following the Arab Riots in April 1920. (Library of Congress) 





ideological foundations. Pinsker argued that anti-Semitism was too 
entrenched in European society for Jews to secure equal rights 
through assimilation, and he thus rejected assimilation as impos- 
sible. According to Pinsker, Jews were persecuted because they were 
foreigners everywhere they lived, and their only hope was to estab- 
lish an independent Jewish state. Although Pinsker never insisted 
that this Jewish state be in Palestine, his book persuaded many 
Russian Jews to accept his arguments about the logic and necessity 
of a Jewish homeland. 

Theodor Herzl, an Austro-Hungarian Jew, is most responsible 
for uniting the various early European Jewish groups into an inter- 
national Zionist movement. As with Pinsker, Herzl rejected the 
impossibility of eliminating anti-Semitism in Europe by legislation 
and assimilation and called for the establishment of a Jewish state. 
He did not specify Palestine as the location of this state. Herzl’s 
greatest contribution to the Zionist cause was his organizing in 1887 
the First Zionist Congress in Basel, Switzerland, in which more than 
200 delegates pledged that the goal of Zionism was to secure alegally 
recognized Jewish state in Palestine. At the same congress, the World 
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Zionist Organization (WZO) was created to coordinate the Zionist 
movement and unite the various East European Jewish groups. 

Herzl’s efforts paid off in that future congresses attracted more 
delegates and supporters of the Zionist cause. Gradually, the Zionist 
movement not only became united but also grew into an interna- 
tional rather than a regional phenomenon. By the time of Herzl’s 
death in 1904, a Jewish state in Palestine still remained an unful- 
filled dream, but Herzl’s efforts had organized many of Europe’s 
Jews and forged Zionism into a unified and dedicated international 
political movement. 

During World War I, the British government began to take a 
greater interest in and more favorable position toward Zionism, 
and so its political prospects improved significantly. During the 
war, Britain sought Jewish support to secure British war aims, one 
of which was control of certain Ottoman territories in the Middle 
East after the end of the war. British leaders recognized that British 
support for Zionism would bring Jewish support for Britain’s 
Middle Eastern imperial ambitions. Meanwhile, Chaim Weizmann, 
a leading Zionist in Britain, lobbied the British government to sup- 
port Zionism and skillfully exploited London’s desire to curry favor 
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with Jews. On November 2, 1917, British foreign secretary Arthur 
Balfour wrote to Lord Walter Rothschild, another prominent Zion- 
ist figure in Britain, pledging British support for Zionism. Balfour 
declared that London viewed “with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish people and will use [its] 
best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of this object.” Yet 
seemingly in contradiction to this pledge, Balfour went on to say, 
“it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine,” namely the Arabs. 

At the same time, Britain also sought help from the Arabs, who 
were agitating for independence from the Ottoman Empire. This it 
accomplished with pledges of support for independence and self- 
rule in exchange for Arab support for Britain during World War I. 
Thus, while promising a homeland for Jews in Palestine, the British 
also promised independence to the Arabs, including those living in 
Palestine. While this may have been a shrewd wartime strategy, it 
would later prove impossible for the British to deliver on both sets 
of promises and satisfy both Arabs and Jews. 

Two years before the Balfour Declaration, British high commis- 
sioner in Egypt Sir Henry McMahon exchanged a series of letters 
with Abdullah, the son of Sharif Hussein of Mecca, and with the 
sharif himself. Abdullah’s July 14, 1915, letter asked for British 
approval of an Arab caliphate and independence for Arab lands en- 
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compassing all of present-day Syria, Iraq, Jordan, Palestine, and the 
entire Arabian Peninsula. McMahon’s first response only con- 
cerned the caliphate, but then due to crisis on the British front at 
Gallipoli in the Dardanelles, he wrote to Hussein on October 24, 
1915, promising to “recognize and support the independence of the 
Arabs within the territories included in the limits and boundaries 
proposed by the Sherif of Mecca.” There were some reservations to 
the territory previously specified by Abdullah (Mersina, Alexan- 
dretta, and some lands just west of the Syrian cities; British admin- 
istrative control of Baghdad and Basra; and British commitments 
to other tribes of the Arabian Peninsula), but these did not pertain 
to Palestine. This promise was in exchange for an Arab uprising 
against the Turks. In these letters, McMahon announced “Great 
Britain’s sympathy with the aspirations of her friends the Arabs and 
that it will result in a lasting and solid alliance with them.” 

The British government later maintained that the McMahon 
correspondence did not apply to Palestine and that the Balfour Dec- 
laration did not contradict any earlier pledges made to the Arabs. 
Indeed, McMahon’s letter of October 25, 1915, had not explicitly 
mentioned Palestine. It also had not mentioned the sanjak of Jeru- 
salem, which was the former Ottoman administrative department 
that covered much of Palestine. The Arabs held that because these 
areas were not specifically excluded from the Arab sphere, they 
should come under Arab control. McMahon and Hussein had 
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agreed that land not purely Arab in makeup was to be excluded 
from the understanding. The British argued that because Palestine 
was neither completely Arab nor Muslim, it was not part of the 
agreement. The Arabs, however, saw things differently. They held 
that Palestine was overwhelmingly Arab and should therefore be 
Arab-controlled. 

Despite their agreements with Hussein on behalf of the Arabs, 
in the 1916 Sykes-Picot Agreement the British negotiated with the 
French to divide present-day Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, and Syria 
between them. This clearly contradicted the terms of the McMahon 
correspondence. Following the end of World War I, the British and 
the French refused to let the Arabs rule themselves and, per the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement, assumed control of these Arab territories. 
They called them mandates, which were given legitimacy by the 
League of Nations. In each mandate, the European powers pledged 
to grant Arabs independence when they were deemed ready for self- 
government. 

At the San Remo conference in April 1920, a new entity called 
Palestine was also placed under British authority, defined for the 
first time to consist of the present-day countries of Israel and Jor- 
dan. The British then divided Palestine and turned the territory east 
of the Jordan River into the state of Transjordan and announced 
that the Balfour Declaration did not apply to Jordan. This is why 
some Jews claim that present-day Jordan is part of Palestine, or the 
homeland of the Palestinian Arabs. 

The Arab elites of Palestine were intensely opposed to the Jewish 
pursuit of a state in Palestine, which the British government cer- 
tainly understood by 1918. The Arabs believed that the creation of 
a Jewish homeland in Palestine would eventually turn them into a 
marginalized minority among a majority Jewish population. Thus, 
the 500,000-strong Arab community of Palestine, approximately 
85-90 percent of the total population, was unwilling to compromise 
with either the British or the Jews. 

The British Mandate government in Palestine during 1922-1948 
failed to keep the peace between the Arabs and the Jews. The esca- 
lating violence between Arabs and Jews was the result of the British 
policy that sought to achieve mutually exclusive goals: implement- 
ing the Balfour Declaration while safeguarding the interests and 
rights of the majority Arab population. Much of the tension arose 
over the numbers of Jewish immigrants admitted to the country. In 
response to Arab violence and riots, the British considered sus- 
pending Jewish settlements and Jewish land purchases in Palestine, 
which were often from wealthy absentee Arab landowners but then 
led to the eviction of Arab peasants. But London relented in the face 
of strong Jewish opposition. 

In 1920 Palestinian Arabs began sporadically attacking Jewish 
settlements, and in response Jews formed a clandestine defense 
organization known as Haganah in 1921. To encourage coopera- 
tion between Arabs and Jews, the British in 1922 and 1923 attempted 
to create a legislative council, but Arabs refused to participate. 
Indeed, they not only suspected British manipulation and Jewish 
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favoritism but also believed that their participation would signal 
their acceptance of the British Mandate and recognition of the Bal- 
four Declaration. 

Violence between Arabs and Jews throughout 1929 led the 
British to halt all Jewish settlement in Palestine. But in the face of 
outcries by Jews in Palestine and Zionists in London, the British 
government quickly reversed its policy. By 1936 the Jewish popu- 
lation of Palestine was approximately 400,000, or 30 percent of the 
total population. That same year, the British resurrected the idea of 
a legislative council, but this time both Arabs and Jews rejected the 
idea. Also in 1936, a full-fledged Arab rebellion began that lasted 
until 1939. This forced Britain to dispatch 20,000 troops to Pales- 
tine. The Arab Revolt led to a temporary collaboration between the 
British and Jews against Arabs to suppress the rebellion. 

In 1937 the British recommended partitioning Palestine into sep- 
arate Arab and Jewish states, but a year later they rejected partition 
as not feasible. By the end of the Arab Revolt in 1939, some 5,000 
Arabs had been killed and thousands more wounded or arrested. 
That same year, the British announced that Palestine would become 
an independent state within 10 years. They also seemingly repudi- 
ated the Balfour Declaration by severely limiting future Jewish immi- 
gration and also restricting the sale of land to Jews. 

By 1939, with the threat of world war looming, Britain sought to 
secure its Middle East interests by placating the Arabs. For the first 
time, the Jews found themselves marginalized and ignored by the 
British. As a result, some Jews began taking up arms against the 
British administration in Palestine. There was a temporary lull in 
fighting between Arabs and Jews owing to the German threat in 
the Middle East, but by the end of 1942 and the looming defeat of 
the Axis in North Africa, Arabs and Jews resumed fighting. At the 
same time, Jewish groups stepped up their attacks against the British. 

News of the Holocaust gradually became public knowledge in 
1942, and Zionists became increasingly impatient in their demands 
for not just more Jewish settlement in Palestine but also the imme- 
diate creation ofa Jewish state there. At the same time, some Jewish 
groups such as Lohamei Herut Israel (also known as Lehi or the 
Stern Gang) and the Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National Military Organi- 
zation) were resorting to increasing violence. The Holocaust facili- 
tated the creation of Israel by further legitimizing Zionism and by 
uniting Jews around the idea that Jews would be essentially defense- 
less in the face of a government-sponsored genocide. Seemingly 
only a sovereign state could really protect Jews. The employment of 
terrorism and guerrilla warfare by armed Zionist groups in Palestine 
against the British throughout the 1940s became a major factor in 
Britain’s decision to relinquish control of Palestine in 1948. 

As for the Arabs, they took the view that because they neither 
caused nor were responsible for the Holocaust, they should not be 
forced to sacrifice for it by accepting the creation of a Jewish state 
in Arab territory. Many Arabs regard the creation of Israel as a 
product of Western guilt and shame over the Holocaust, with Arabs 
paying the price and bearing the burden of Western guilt. Thus, 
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albeit for different reasons, both Jews and Arabs regard themselves 
as victims. Yet it is worth pointing out that the Holocaust almost 
certainly gave moral and political legitimacy to the Zionist cause. 
Israeli writer Amos Elon has argued that the genocide of the Jews 
in the Holocaust has been turned into a legitimizing myth for the 
existence of the State of Israel. 

At the end of World War II, European governments struggled 
with what to do with more than 250,000 displaced Jews, survivors 
of the Holocaust. Britain resisted Zionist demands that they be 
allowed to settle in Palestine, especially while experiencing mount- 
ing terrorist violence there perpetuated by Jewish groups. This 
included the bombing by Irgun of the British military headquarters 
at the King David Hotel in Jerusalem on July 22, 1946, which killed 
some 90 people. Between November 1945 and July 1946 Jewish ter- 
rorism increased, with some 40 British soldiers and police killed by 
Irgun and Lehi along with the sabotage of infrastructure. Britain 
resented Jewish efforts to embarrass London by sending ships of 
Jewish refugees from Europe to Palestine only to have them inter- 
cepted by the Royal Navy. Meanwhile, the terrorist violence only 
reinforced Britain’s uncompromising position. 

British unwillingness to allow at least some of these displaced 
European Jews to settle in Palestine encouraged further attacks by 
militant Jewish organizations and anti-British sentiment among 
Jews. A joint attempt by the United States and Britain to resolve the 
Jewish refugee problem in Europe failed when Britain refused to 
abide by the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry recommenda- 
tion to admit 100,000 Jewish refugees into Palestine. On February 
14, 1947, seeking to extricate itself from Palestine, Britain gave the 
newly created United Nations (UN) the responsibility of solving 
the Palestinian problem. 

On August 31, 1947, the UN Special Commission on Palestine 
(UNSCOP) recommended the termination of the British Mandate 
for Palestine and the granting of Palestinian independence. A 
majority of UNSCOP members agreed to partition Palestine into 
both Arab and Jewish states, with Jerusalem remaining an inter- 
national city. Although the Arab population was 1.2 million and the 
Jewish population just 600,000, the Arab state would have consti- 
tuted only 43 percent of the land of Palestine. The Jewish state would 
take up 56 percent. It is worth noting that Jews already owned 6-8 
percent of the total land area. 

While not getting as muchas they had hoped for, Jews supported 
the partition plan. The Arabs viewed the partition as unjust, grant- 
ing more productive lands to the Jews and legitimizing the claim of 
the Jews—the majority of whom had been in Palestine for less than 
30 years—as equal in terms of rights to those who had been living 
there for thousands of years. The newly created Arab League threat- 
ened war if the UN approved and implemented the partition plan. 
Desperate to quit Palestine, the British government announced that 
it would accept the UN recommendation and declared in September 
1947 that the British Mandate for Palestine would terminate on May 
14, 1948. By announcing the end of the British Mandate before the 
UN had approved the UNSCOP proposal and by refusing to 
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enforce whatever decision the UN made, Britain undermined the 
UN’s attempt to solve the Palestine problem. 
President Harry S. Truman supported the UNSCOP plan. As 
a Democrat, he recognized that he needed the Jewish vote to win 
reelection in 1948, which may have influenced his decision. Truman 
also resented the more pro-Arab State Department, which worried 
about both the Arab reaction and the Middle East oil supply if the 
United States aligned itself with the Jews. 
On November 29, 1947, the UN officially approved the partition 
of Palestine according to the UNSCOP report by a vote of 31 to 13 
with 10 abstentions. This assured the establishment of a Jewish 
state in Palestine. In January 1948 the Arab Liberation Army (ALA) 
began entering Palestine and initially enjoyed considerable success 
in isolating rural Jewish settlements from Jews living in the major 
cities such as Haifa, Jerusalem, and Tel Aviv. But in April 1948 fol- 
lowing the arrival of arms shipments from abroad, the Jews took the 
offensive and seized much territory, including Haifa and Jaffa. Arabs 
evacuated or were attacked and fled their villages and towns as Jews 
advanced during the spring 1948 offensive. The cause for this mass 
exodus remains controversial and disputed. Arabs had believed 
that the Jews would be swiftly defeated. Survivors also reported that 
in the chaos and invasions or hurried exits of their homes, they had 
no idea that they would be forbidden from returning. During this 
time, both Arabs and Jews resorted to terrorism with little regard 
for noncombatants. By May 2, 1948, Jews had militarily occupied a 
state roughly the equivalent of that approved by the UN. Thus, on 
May 14, 1948, the State of Israel was declared. The next day the Arab 
armies of Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan, Syria, and Iraq invaded Pales- 
tine, thus sparking the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949). 
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Palestine, Partition of 

The idea of partitioning Palestine into Jewish and Arab political 
entities emerged early in Zionist thought. In his negotiations with 
the Ottoman government in 1902, Zionist leader Theodor Herzl 
suggested that a charter be granted for a Zionist entity that would 
run from Haifa by the Jezreel Valley to Lake Kinneret (the Sea of 
Galilee) and include all Galilee to the Litani River. Zionist leader 
and organizer of agricultural settlements in Palestine Arthur Rupin 
planned to concentrate Jewish settlements in Judea and around 
Lake Kinneret in an effort to achieve a sufficient population mass 
to achieve Jewish autonomy in these areas. 

Zionists were active during the Paris Peace Conference follow- 
ing World War I, proposing the creation ofa large Palestinian state 
under the assumption that rapid Jewish migration would soon 
allow them to constitute the majority of its population. This found 
a sympathetic ear in the British delegation if only because a large 
Palestine would ipso facto extend British influence in the region. 
Strong French opposition, however, excluded from the 1920 Pales- 
tinian Mandate areas of western Galilee to the Litani River and the 
Golan Heights to the Yarmuk River. Then, in 1922 the lands east of 
the Jordan River were placed under the rule of Emir Abdullah. 

Following increasing violence in Palestine between Arabs and 
Jews and especially the Arab riots of 1929, in 1932 Victor Jacobson, 
World Zionist Organization (WZO) representative to the League of 
Nations, suggested to the League of Nations the possibility of Pales- 
tinian partition. He proposed that the Jewish area include the coastal 
plain and the relatively thinly populated valleys. With the beginning 
of the Arab Revolt of 1936-1939, calls for partition became more 
frequent and widespread and were even mentioned in the press. 
The British Peel Commission of 1936-1937 supported the partition 
of Palestine, with the Jews having an area of the country in which 
they would be the majority of the population. It also reached the 
rather erroneous conclusion that partition could end Jewish-Arab 
conflict. Zionists were divided on the issue, but the majority was 
inclined to accept partition as a means of rescuing Europe’s Jews, 
then under increased persecution in both Germany and Poland. 
The British government was inclined to accept partition whereby 
there would be two separate states in Palestine, both of which would 
be tied to Britain. 

Arab leaders adamantly opposed partition, however. The one 
exception was Abdullah. Faced with the strong opposition by the 
Arabs and German and Italian support for this, the British govern- 
ment reconsidered its stance. Indeed, the subsequent Woodhead 
Commission, charged with recommending ways of implementing 
partition, devised a plan that was disadvantageous to the Jews. The 
British government White Paper of 1939 and regulations the next 
year sharply restricting Arab land sales to Jews were strongly detri- 
mental to the Jewish position. British policies were at this point in 
large part conditioned by London’s desire to win Arab support for 
the war against the Axis. Meanwhile, the Zionist Biltmore Program 
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of 1942 called for Jewish rule over all Palestine and extensive Jewish 
immigration there. 

Inlate 1943 a British ministerial committee appointed by Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill proposed a partition plan in which there 
would be Arab and Jewish states and a British-mandated area that 
would include Jerusalem. The two states carved from Palestine would 
be part ofa larger federation of states under the protection of Britain, 
France, and the United States. The Labor government that came to 
power in July 1945 did not initially favor partition or the granting 
of independence. Rather, it supported autonomous districts with 
ultimate authority to remain in British hands. The British govern- 
ment tended to be anti-Zionist, while the U.S. government was pro- 
Zionist. For a number of reasons, London was forced to follow 
Washington’s position. The Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 
of 1946, created under U.S. pressure, recommended creation ofa 
single Arab-Jewish state, under the trusteeship of the United Nations 
(UN), and the admission of 100,000 Jewish refugees to Palestine. 
In the summer of 1946, Zionist leaders informed U.S. president 
Harry S. Truman that they were withdrawing their demands for a 
Jewish state that would encompass the whole of Palestine and were 
prepared to accept a Jewish state in part of the country. 

Unable itself to resolve the Palestinian issue and under increas- 
ing financial pressures, the British government was determined to 
divest itself of Palestine. In February 1947 British foreign secretary 
Ernest Bevin announced that Britain was referring the matter to the 
UN, which in turn appointed the UN Special Commission on Pales- 
tine (UNSCOP) to come up with a recommendation. The two alter- 
natives before the committee were the partition of Palestine into 
two separate sovereign states or one state in which there would be 
a federated state with an Arab majority and autonomy for a Jewish 
minority. A majority of the committee members favored partition. 
The UNSCOP plan called for Jerusalem to be internationalized. The 
original plan also called for the Jewish state to receive the Negev 
area for future immigration, but in negotiations with the General 
Assembly, the Negev was restored to the Arab state. While the Jews 
were willing to accept the UN plan, the Arabs firmly rejected it. 
Indeed, approval of the plan by the UN on November 29, 1947, led 
to the beginning of the Arab-Jewish Communal War. On May 14, 
1948, the Jews announced the independence of the State of Israel, 
and this immediately led to an Arab invasion and the Israeli War of 
Independence (1948-1949). Israel won that war and at the conclu- 
sion of the armistice agreements of early 1949 ended up with three- 
quarters of the territory of the Palestine Mandate. 
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Palestine, Pre-1918 History of 

Palestine is a geographical area of the eastern Mediterranean coast 
bounded by the Jordan Valley to the east, the Negev Desert to the 
south, and Lebanon to the north. What constitutes Palestine has 
varied over time, but because it occupied an important transporta- 
tion route between larger empires, it was destined for a stormy exis- 
tence and has been fought over and disputed since ancient times. 
The current dispute is primarily between Palestinian Arab nation- 
alists and the State of Israel, but on a larger scale it involves Islam, 
Judaism, Christianity, the United States, Europe, and the predom- 
inantly Muslim countries of the Middle East. 

The Bible introduces the geographical region as Canaan. The Old 
Testament book of Numbers first names the area as Eretz Israel (the 
Land of Israel) in Chapter 34 and there clearly delineates Israel’s 
boundaries that include portions of present-day Jordan. Palestine 
has been settled, disputed, conquered, and ruled by the Canaanites, 
Philistines, Samaritans, Nabataeans, Greeks, Romans, Byzantines, 
Ottomans, British, Jews, Muslims, and Christians. 

Even the ownership of Palestine is disputed. As is true of most 
things in the Middle East, perspective is everything. For example, 
the Muslim perspective on the inheritance of the land revolves 
around the story in Genesis, the first book of the Bible, of a man 
named Abraham who hada special relationship with God. The major 
character in Genesis is Abraham, and many groups both present 
and past, suchas the Edomites, the Arab peoples, and the Jews, trace 
their origins to Abraham. The Arabs assert that the story of Genesis 
accepted by Jews and Christians is fiction, a reconstructed story cre- 
ated by the Jews to establish Jewish ownership of the land. The Arab 
and Muslim perspective is that God’s promise to make of Abraham 
a great nation and to give Abraham’s offspring the land now dis- 
puted as Palestine or Israel was actually a promise to Ishmael, Abra- 
ham’s son by his Egyptian wife Hagar, and to Ishmael’s descendants 
through Ishmael’s 12 sons. Muslims assert that the story was 
rewritten to make the promise to Isaac, Abraham’s son by his wife 
Sarah. Isaac’s first son, Esau, was the progenitor of the Edomites, 
who returned as enemies of Jacob’s descendants later in biblical 
history. 

The origin of the name “Palestine” is also subject to dispute, 
and Israelis and Palestinians have different perspectives on this 
too. Israeli prime minister Golda Meir asserted that the name was 
unknown until the British revived it after the demise of the Ottoman 
Empire at the end of World War I. And the radical American Israeli 
Rabbi Meir Kahane claimed that the idea of a Palestinian people as 
an ethnic group was a myth fabricated and perpetuated after 1948 
by Arab states that did not and do not want to absorb the inhabitants 
who assumed residence in biblical Israel before the land was 
regained by present-day Israel. Kahane primarily based this con- 
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tention on his assertion that no reference to Palestinian Arabs or a 
Palestinian people existed prior to the 20th century. Meir ridiculed 
the name as an Arab mispronunciation, “Falastin,” of the name 
“Palaestina,” given the area when it was under Roman rule. 

The radical pro-Israel group Masada2000.org has asserted that 
the name “Palestine” was created by a Roman procurator following 
the AD 135 defeat of the Jews by the Romans in the Third Jewish 
Revolt, also known as the Simon Bar Kokhba (Kochba) Revolt. The 
procurator supposedly asked the name of the greatest enemy of the 
Jews in their history and, having been told the Philistines, declared 
that the area would forever be known as Philistia so as to erase the 
Jews from history. The Palestinians and Arab peoples assert that 
“Palestine” is the ancient name for the region, and both worldwide 
Jewry and Israel assert that “Israel” is the ancient name. 

Both perspectives are built on partial truths. The name “Philis- 
tia” is an anglicized form of the Hebrew word “Plesheth,” common 
in the Bible. The name was based on the Hebrew root palash that 
generally refers to rolling movements or migratory behavior and 
may have been a reference to the Philistines’ multiple invasions of 
the coastal and southern regions of the area prior to the conquest 
of Canaan by Hebrews following the Hebrew exodus from Egypt. As 
early as the fifth century BC, the Greek historian Herodotus used 
the Greek-language equivalent of the English “Philistine Syria” to 
designate the eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea. This designa- 
tion was used six centuries later when the Bar Kokhba Revolt so 
angered the Roman emperor Hadrian that he wanted to erase from 
history the name “Provencia Judaea,” the Latin name for the region. 
Hadrian renamed the area “Provincia Syria Palaestina,” the Latin 
version of the name used by Herodotus. The name was later short- 
ened to “Palaestina,” the Latin name from which the English name 
“Palestine” is derived. 

The Romans divided the region into three parts in the fourth 
century and named them First Palestine, Second Palestine, and 
Third Palestine. This division remained until the Romans lost con- 
trol of the region to the Persians in AD 614. Palestine continued as 
the general name of the region until the end of the Crusader King- 
dom in 1291 and thereafter as a colloquial term for the areas east 
and west of the Jordan River in the province of Damascus until the 
demise of the Istanbul-based non-Arab Muslim Ottoman Empire 
(1517-1917) following World War I. 


BC History of Palestine 

Ancient Canaan was a loose confederation of city-states paying trib- 
ute to Egypt’s pharaohs until it was conquered by the Hebrews at 
the end of their 40-year wilderness wandering led by Moses, believed 
in Jewish tradition to have been 1240-1200 BC, although some 
scholars assert a date as early as 1500-1460 BC and others as late as 
1140-1100 BC. The Edomites also resided in the area south of the 
Dead Sea during this time. The lands west of the Jordan River were 
divided among 11 of the 12 tribes of Israel, and the lands east of the 
Jordan River were divided among the two tribes descended from 
the 12th tribe of Joseph. 
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Tel Beth Shean, archaeological remains of the clay-brick—built Canaanite sanctuary dating from 14th-12th centuries BC. The tel is the site of a major 
Canaanite and Philistine city; King Saul and Jonathan were killed in battle with the Philistines near Beth Shean. (Zev Radovan/Land of the Bible Picture 
Archive) 


There is general agreement that Saul became the first king of 
united Israel around 1025 BC after periods of oppression from neigh- 
boring peoples during the time of the Judges that followed Joshua’s 
incomplete conquest. This left pockets of Canaanites throughout 
the land. David eventually became king after the death of Saul, 
and David’s reign is generally dated by his 1004-1000 BC conquest 
of the Jebusite city of Jerusalem. David’s son Solomon (Suleiman) 
became king during 970-962 BC and built the First Temple during 
960-950 BC on land chosen by his father. 

There was a brief period of unity after Solomon died around 928 
BC, but during 930-920 BC the United Kingdom (Israel) split into 
aNorthern Kingdom anda Southern Kingdom. The Northern King- 
dom, known also as Israel and later as Samaria after its capital, 
consisted primarily of the ancestral lands of the descendants of the 
10northern tribes. The Southern Kingdom, known also as Judah, had 
Jerusalem as its capital and was constituted primarily of the ances- 
tral lands of the descendants of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. 

The Northern Kingdom was destroyed in 722 BC after Assyrian 
King Sennacherib laid siege to Samaria. Sennacherib resettled the 
10 northern tribes into other parts of his empire and forced them 
to integrate culturally, religiously, and linguistically, thereby reduc- 
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ing the opportunity for the conquered people to organize and sup- 
port a rebellion. This forced integration, and the ensuing loss of 
ethnic and religious identity was why these tribes were called 
“lost.” Sennacherib then moved another conquered people into the 
area vacated by the northern tribes and forced them to integrate 
into what remained of the culture and religion of the 10 lost tribes. 
These outsiders became the Samaritans, referred to in the New Tes- 
tament. One reason they were hated by the Jews of the first century 
is that these outsiders were not the people of the promise given to 
Abraham. Although Sennacherib was unsuccessful in his siege of 
Jerusalem in 701 BC, the Assyrians maintained control of the region 
until they were conquered by the Babylonians. 

A series of three confrontations between Babylonians under 
Nebuchadnezzar and Judah beginning in 608 BC and ending with 
the siege and surrender of Jerusalem in 597 BC sent three waves of 
captives to exile in Babylon. Their departure left only a small rem- 
nant of the descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the land to 
which they claimed Divine promise. Unlike the Assyrians, however, 
the Babylonians allowed the exiles from Judah to maintain their 
ethnicity, language, and religion, although they no longer had the 
First Temple, Solomon’s Temple. As these exiles congregated, they 
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The ruins of a Roman aqueduct leading to Caesarea in northern Israel. (iStockPhoto.com) 





became known as the people from Judah, or Jews. Because they 
could not sacrifice to make themselves right with their God, they 
began to codify the law contained in the Torah, the first five books 
of the Bible, believing that if they could not atone for their sins 
through sacrifice, they might avoid sin by following the minutiae 
of the Torah law. 

This period was knownas the Babylonian Captivity. Many of the 
inhabitants of Judah fled to or were taken as slaves to Egypt, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Persia. The forced movement of the inhabitants 
of Judah into Babylon and throughout the Middle East is called the 
First Dispersion, or Diaspora, of the Jews. 

Cyrus the Great became king of Persia in 559 BC and conquered 
Babylon in 539 BC, allowing a group of the Jews led by Sheshbazzar 
and Zerubbabel to return to resettle on their ancestral land and 
rebuild Jerusalem. Darius I, also known as Darius the Great, became 
the king of Persia in 521 BC, and in 520-515 BC he allowed the con- 
struction of the Second Temple in Jerusalem under the prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah. Nehemiah, a cupbearer to Darius’s succes- 
sor Artaxerxes I (ruled 465-424 BC), was allowed to go to the region 
in 446 BC, 11 years after Ezra returned to restore true temple wor- 
ship. Nehemiah rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem, and Ezra instituted 
synagogues similar to those that had developed in Babylonia to study 
the Torah law during the Captivity. He also publicly reintroduced 
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the Torah to the people ina General Assembly. The Samaritans built 
their temple on Mount Gerizim in 428 BC and began to worship the 
god of the region in a manner not in agreement with the Jewish 
understanding of the Torah law or of God’s nature. 

The region remained a province of Persia until 333 BC, when 
Alexander the Great of Macedonia conquered Persia and brought 
the region under Greek rule. The control of the region was disputed 
and alternately ruled by the dynasties of the generals, the Ptolemies 
in Egypt, and the Seleucids in Syria, who fought for control of 
Alexander’s empire upon his death in 323 BC. During this period, 
the Nabataeans and other Arab tribes from the Arabian Peninsula 
began to encroach into the region and eventually occupied the area 
between Syria and Arabia bounded on the east by the Euphrates 
River and on the west by the Jordan River, the Dead Sea, and the 
Red Sea. The Nabataeans occupied Petra in 312 BC and made it their 
capital, although overall control remained with the Greek dynasties. 

Seleucid ruler Antiochus IV, known also as Antiochus Epiphanes 
(ruled 175-163 BC), attempted to Hellenize the Jews under his gov- 
ernance. When they resisted, he occupied Jerusalem, profaned the 
Temple with swine’s blood in 168 BC, and in 167 BC outlawed Jew- 
ish religious practices. The Jews, led by a Hasmonean Jewish priest 
named Mattathias and then by his son Judas Maccabeus, rebelled 
during 167-164 BC and in 165 BC regained the Temple. 
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The cleansing and rededication of the Temple was remembered 
annually in the Jewish festival of Hanukkah (Chanukah). The 
Essenes established their religious community at Qumran (Qum- 
run, Qumron) around 160 BC. Even though the environs of Jeru- 
salem and Judea became semiautonomous following the Maccabean 
Revolt, the first fully autonomous Jewish state since the Babylonian 
conquest was not established until the Hasmonean dynasty was 
founded by Simon Maccabaeus in 142-140 BC. 

The Hasmonean Empire expanded to encompass Transjordan, 
Samaria, Galilee, and Idumea, reaching its zenith under John Hyr- 
canus (134-104 BC). Hyrcanus forced many of the peoples in these 
incorporated territories to convert to Judaism, a practice that the 
Hasmonean king Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 BC) continued in his 
burgeoning rivalry with the Nabataeans, who had previously allied 
themselves with the Maccabees against the Seleucids. 

In63 BC Roman consul Pompey the Great invaded Judah, sacked 
Jerusalem, brought the Hasmoneans under Roman control, and 
called the area Judea. In 57-55 BC the Roman proconsul of Syria, 
Aulus Gabinius, divided the Hasmonean Kingdom into Galilee, 
Samaria, and Judea. The Idumean Herod the Great, appointed the 
king of the Jews in 74 BC by the Roman Senate, made Jerusalem his 
capital in 37 BC and began restoring the Second Temple in 20 BC. 
Herod Antipas, the son of Herod the Great, was made tetrarch (“ruler 
of the quarter”) of Galilee and Perea under the rule of the Roman 
procurators at about the time of the births of Jesus and John the 
Baptist (6 BC-0). At the same time, Herod Archelaus (23 BC-AD 
18), the brother of Herod Antipas, became ethnarch (a leader of an 
ethnic group within a designated area) of Judea (4 BC-AD 6). 


AD History of Palestine 

Jewish antipathy and Zealotian resistance to the Romans swelled 
after Jerusalem was made part of the Roman province of Judea in 
AD 6, when Caesar Augustus removed Herod Archelaus as ethnarch 
and brought Samaria, Judea, and Idumea under direct Roman rule 
as part of the Province of Judaea (Judea). Augustus made Caesarea 
on the Mediterranean coast the capital of the province and placed 
the province under the control of Quirinius, the legate (governor) 
of Syria. Pontius Pilate served as the governor (procurator) of the 
Province of Judea (26-36) at the time of the crucifixion of Jesus 
(30-33). 

Roman emperor Claudius first appointed Herod Agrippa I king 
of the Jews (ruled 41-44) and then appointed Herod Agrippa II king 
of the Jews, the seventh and last Herodian king, giving him control 
of the Temple in 48. Agrippa I ordered James the Great, the leader 
of the Christians in Jerusalem, killed in 44, but this only served to 
disperse the Christians and spread their religion. 

The Christian leadership endorsed the Apostle Paul’s evangelism 
and inclusion of gentiles in the religion at the Council of Jerusalem 
around 50. In 59-60 Paul was brought before Herod Agrippa II, who 
then sent Paul on to Rome when Paul exercised his right as a Roman 
citizen to have his case heard before Caesar. Both Peter and Paul 
died around 64-69 during Nero’s persecution of the Christians. 
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Herod Agrippa II fled Jerusalem to Galilee and the safety of the 
Romans when the First Jewish Revolt (66-73), also known as the 
Great Revolt and the First Jewish-Roman War, began. The Romans 
under Vespasian destroyed Jerusalem and the Second Temple in 
70 after a 134-day siege. This destruction of the Second Temple 
during the reign of the Emperor Titus marked the end of a Jewish 
state and the beginning of the Second Diaspora of the Jews. 

It was during the Great Revolt that a small band of Zealots (“the 
zealous ones”) under the command of Eleazar ben Ya’ir fled to the 
Masada fortress built by Herod the Great on a rock mesa overlook- 
ing the Dead Sea in the eastern Judean Desert near Ein Gedi. As the 
Romans prepared to surmount the redoubt after a lengthy siege, 
Eleazar exhorted the Zealot defenders and their families to a final 
act of defiance. The defenders and their families burned their per- 
sonal belongings and selected by lot 10 defenders to kill the general 
population. These 10 then killed each other in turn, leaving only the 
final defender to commit suicide. 

The Nabataean Empire was incorporated into the Roman Empire 
in 102. There were then two Jewish revolts against the Romans: the 
Second Jewish-Roman War, also known as the Kitos War (115- 
117), and the Third Jewish-Roman War (132-135), also known as 
the Bar Kokhba Revolt or the Third Jewish Revolt. Jericho and Beth- 
lehem were destroyed in the Bar Kokhba Revolt. Roman emperor 
Hadrian retaliated by barring the Jews from Jerusalem, razing the 
city, building a pagan city named Aelia Capitolina over the ruins, 
and changing the name of the region to Palaestina from which the 
contemporary name “Palestine” is derived. Many Jews were killed 
or sold into slavery. Although many of the Jews who survived fled 
the region in the Third Diaspora of the Jews, a remnant remained. 

Byzantine emperor Constantine, after adopting Christianity in 
312, sought to rebuild Jerusalem after it came under Byzantine rule 
in 324. Although Constantine removed some of the restrictions that 
had been placed on the Jews following the Bar Kokhba Revolt and 
even permitted them to mourn annually the destruction of the city 
and the Temple, he continued to bar Jews from residing in the city. 
In326 Constantine’s mother Helena, a Christian, madea pilgrimage 
to the region and initiated construction of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher in Jerusalem and the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem. 
In 362 the Byzantine emperor Flavius Claudius Julianus (361-363), 
also known as Julian the Apostate, allowed Jews to resettle in 
Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem fell to the Persians in 614 but was retaken by the 
Byzantines in 629 only to be lost again in 638 to the Arab Muslim 
caliph Omar Ben Hatav, also known as Omar ibn al-Khattaab. The 
Arab-Muslims adopted the Greco-Roman name “Palastina,” pro- 
nouncing it as “Falastin.” Control of Palestine (661-750) passed to 
the Damascus-based Umayyad caliphate—an Islamic government 
that governed and applied Sharia (Islamic law) to all Muslims— 
under the leadership of Caliph Abdal-Malik (685-705). 

Abdal-Malik, also known as Abdul Malik ibn Marwan, built the 
Dome of the Rock (Mosque of Omar) in 690. The Dome of the Rock 
is the oldest holy building in Islam and surrounds the large rock from 
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which Islamic tradition believes the Prophet Muhammad ascended 
(621) on his horse Al-Buraq to heaven at the end of his Night Jour- 
ney. This rock is also considered to be the place that Abraham was 
to sacrifice his son. Jews and Christians assert that the potential sac- 
rifice was Isaac, and Muslims assert that it was Ishmael. The Dome 
of the Rock was erected near what the Jews believe was the site of 
the Temple of Solomon and the Second Temple. The only remaining 
physical remnant, the Western Wall (Wailing Wall), was a retaining 
wall built at the base of the Temple Mount during Herod the Great’s 
reconstruction of the Second Temple about 19 BC. Muslims today 
generally dispute any connection between the Western Wall and 
any previous Jewish religious site. 

Abdal-Malik also planned the building on the same site of the 
al-Aqsa Mosque, which was completed in AD 710 by his son al- 
Walid (705-715). The al-Aqsa Mosque complex became a center of 
Islamic learning and worship when law schools were established 
there. 

Palestine came under the control of the Baghdad-based Abbasid 
caliphate in 750 and remained under its administration until the 
North African (Egyptian) Fatimid dynasty and caliphate took Pales- 
tine by force in the ninth century. The Fatimid caliph al-Hakim 
(996-1021) persecuted the Christians and Jews residing in Pales- 
tine and commanded the destruction of many of the region’s 
churches and synagogues. The Turkic Muslim Saljugs took control 
of Jerusalem and a portion of Palestine in 1071, bringing the ad- 
ministration of these areas again under the Abbasid caliphate. 

European Crusaders invaded the region in 1099 seeking to regain 
the Holy Land for Christendom. The Crusaders captured Jaffa and 
Jerusalem and began referring to the region as Palestine. The Cru- 
sader Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, ruled by Godfrey of Bouillon, 
was responsible for the deaths of so many Jews and Muslims that 
a Papal Bull was issued in 1119 directing that the Jews no longer 
be killed. The Bull reiterated St. Augustine’s 427 entreaty that the 
Jews should be made to wander Earth as evidence that they rejected 
Jesus, the true God. Crusader control of Palestine ended in 1187 
when the (half-Kurdish) Muslim Saladin (Salah al-Din al-Ayyubi) 
defeated a large Crusader force at the Battle of Hattin, captured 
Jerusalem, and made Palestine part of the Province of Syria. English 
king Richard I the Lionheart tried to recapture Palestine and 
Jerusalem in 1192 during the Third Crusade but was unsuccessful. 

Three hundred French and English rabbis were allowed to settle 
in Jerusalem in 1212, but Jerusalem was despoiled by the Tartars in 
1244 and then by the Mongols in 1259-1260. The Mamluks, dynas- 
ties of professional soldier-slaves and then rulers of Egypt, ousted 
the Mongols from Palestine in 1260 and administered the region 
from Cairo. The Mamluks eradicated the last Crusader states in 
Palestine, Acre (Akka) and Qaysariyya, in 1291. Although Jews 
from Spain and other parts of the Mediterranean began to resettle 
in Palestine during the 1300s, the poor administration of the Mam- 
luks and Palestine’s 1351 Black Death epidemic contributed to a 
decrease in the population of Palestine to just over 200,000 people 
by 1500. 
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The Ottoman Turkish Muslims began just over 400 years of rule 
over Palestine when Sultan Selim I (1457-1520), the ruler of the 
Ottoman Empire during 1512-1520, defeated the Mamluks in Syria 
in 1516, captured Jerusalem, and seized Gaza. Mamluk Egypt was 
incorporated into the Ottoman Empire in 1517. Suleiman I (1494- 
1566), known also as the Magnificent and the Lawgiver, recon- 
structed Jerusalem during 1535-1538, and in 1541 he sealed the 
Golden Gate through which Jewish tradition holds that the Messiah 
would enter the city. The importance of Palestine as an overland 
trade crossroads diminished as sea routes were discovered to the 
east. There is little change to the area, and there were no conflicts 
during the 18th century and first quarter of the 19th century. In 
1705 the Ottomans restricted Jewish immigration after Judah the 
Pious and 1,000 followers took up residence in Jerusalem. In 1831 
anew personal tax on Muslim subjects caused a revolt in Damascus 
and the murder of the Ottoman governor and other officials. 

In 1831 Muhammad Ali Pasha, the khedive (viceroy) of Egypt 
from 1805 to 1849, ostensibly an administrator for Ottoman sultan 
Mahmud II (ruled 1808-1839), conquered and occupied Syria 
under troops led by his son Ibrahim. Muhammad Ali had previ- 
ously demanded that the sultan place Syria under his governorship 
in exchange for his military assistance in quelling a Greek revolt 
against the empire. The Egyptian administration raised taxes and 
increased the size of the bureaucracy and army. It also encouraged 
cash crops. In 1839 Mahmud II lost his army and his naval fleet in 
anattempt to regain Syria. A coalition of European nations together 
with a popular uprising finally drove out Muhammad Ali’s gov- 
ernment in 1840. Palestine, like other parts of the Ottoman Empire 
with the exception of Egypt under Muhammad Ali, suffered from 
lowered export tariffs, meaning that early industrial development, 
mainly textiles, could not compete with imports. 

Meanwhile, oppression and persecution of the Jews in Eastern 
Europe in the latter part of the 19th century gave impetus to the 
Zionist emigration for Palestine and led to the establishment of 
Petach Tikva, the first agricultural community (i.e., Zionist settle- 
ment) in Palestine a year after the first Ottoman parliament (1876- 
1877). Jews accounted for 24,000 of the 400,000 residents of 
Palestine in 1880, but that number more than doubled after the 
initial wave of immigration (the First Aliya) of East European Zion- 
ists. These immigrants settled on small farms throughout Palestine 
and at first employed Arab labor. By 1895 Jews accounted for 47,000 
of the 500,000 residents of Palestine and owned 0.5 percent of the 
land. The Jewish Colonization Association began aiding Zionist 
settlements in Palestine in 1896. 

In 1897 Austrian-Jewish journalist Theodor Herzl convened the 
First Zionist Congress in Basle, Switzerland, in response to increas- 
ing European anti-Semitism following the Dreyfus Affair in France 
in 1894 and his call for a Jewish state in his influential short book 
Der Judenstaat (The Jewish State), published in 1896. The First Zionist 
Congress created the World Zionist Organization (WZO), elected 
Herzl as the first WZO president, authorized the WZO to establish 
branches in all countries with consequential Jewish populations, 
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Samaritan women carry water from a well near Nablus, circa 1890, an 
area now part of the West Bank in the Palestinian Autonomous Region. 
(Library of Congress) 





and determined Zionism’s goal to be the creation of a legal (guar- 
anteed) Jewish homeland in Palestine (Israel). The WZO was formed 
to unite the Jewish people politically so that Judaism acting as one 
organic whole might exert more power in addressing the plight of 
world Jewry and in creating a homeland in Israel (Palestine) for Jews. 

At the First Zionist Congress, the political Zionism of the Jews 
of Western Europe merged with the settlement activities in Turkish 
Palestine, promoted and successfully engaged in by the East Euro- 
pean Hovevei Tsion. The WZO created companies and institutions 
designed to accomplish its policies, the most prominent among 
many being the Jewish Colonial Trust, established in 1899; the Jew- 
ish National Fund (Keren Keyemeth), established in 1901; the 
Anglo-Palestine Bank, the Jewish Colonial Trust’s subsidiary, 
established in 1902; and Keren Hayesod, established in 1920. The 
Jewish National Fund was created to acquire land in Palestine. 
Keren Hayesod funded Zionist and Yishuv (Jewish communities in 
Palestine) activities and created companies such as the Palestine 
Electric Company, the Palestine Potash Company, and the Anglo- 
Palestine Bank. 

The WZO’s actions promoted and facilitated the Second Aliya 
(1904-1914), which brought primarily secular Jews (including 
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socialists) into Palestine and raised the Jewish population to 6 per- 
cent of the Palestinian total. The many farms and factories bought 
or built by the Baron Edmond de Rothschild Foundation were in- 
sufficient to employ this number of people, and so many partici- 
pants in the Second Aliya eventually left Palestine. 

Fearing that the publication in 1904 of Najib Azury’s (The Awak- 
ening of the Arab Nation in Turkish Asia), which publicly warned 
the Arabs of the Zionist plan for Palestine, would hamper its plans, 
the 1904 Fourth Zionist Congress determined that there was a need 
for an alternative Jewish national homeland in Argentina. How- 
ever, the 1906 Fifth Zionist Congress reaffirmed Palestine as the 
future Jewish national homeland. The Arabic-language newspaper 
Al-Karmil was founded in 1908 in Haifa with the express purpose 
of opposing Zionist colonization, but this did not prevent the 1909 
establishment of the first Zionist kibbutz (collective) farm. By 1910, 
Arabic-language newspapers in Beirut and Damascus sounded the 
alarm over Zionist land acquisitions and the growing Jewish popu- 
lation, and in 1911 the Arab newspaper Filastin began calling Arabs 
living in Palestine “Palestinians.” One of the earliest books in Ara- 
bic, Najib Nassar’s Zionism: Its History, Objectives and Importance, 
was also published in 1911. The Jews accounted for 85,000 (12 per- 
cent) of the 700,000 total population of Palestine by 1913, the same 
year the First Arab Nationalist Congress met in Paris. 

During World War I the British government, eager to secure the 
support of both Arabs and Jews, made promises to the Arabs and 
the Zionists that Britain never kept in whole for either side. Britain 
promised independence for Arab lands under Turkish Ottoman rule 
while at the same time courting world Jewry. By 1915, the Anglo- 
Jewish politician and diplomat Herbert Samuel (1870-1963), even- 
tually to be the first high commissioner of the British Mandate for 
Palestine in 1920, secretly proposed that Britain annex Palestine 
and populate it with 3-4 million European Jews. The Arabs, on the 
other hand, were opposed to plans that would divest them of their 
land and property. Many understood the 1916 talks and correspon- 
dence between Hussein ibn Ali, sharif of Mecca and later the king 
of the Hejaz, and Sir Henry McMahon, British high commissioner 
in Egypt, as ensuring their rights in Palestine as part ofa postwar Arab 
nation. 

On May 16, 1916, the British and French secretly concluded the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement that specified their respective interests in 
the Arab provinces of the Ottoman Empire, dividing them into 
postwar areas directly or indirectly administered by the French 
and British. Later in 1916, uninformed of British participation in 
the Sykes-Picot Agreement and acting on his correspondence with 
McMahon, Sharif Hussein declared independence from the Ottoman 
Empire and began an Arab revolt against its control. 

The British government issued the Balfour Declaration on 
November 2, 1917, expressing official British support for a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine. In December 1917, Ottoman forces in Jeru- 
salem surrendered to British general Sir Edmund Allenby. Allenby’s 
allied forces then occupied all of Palestine by September 1918. World 
War and the Ottoman Empire’s rule of Palestine ended in October 
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1918, paving the way for a British mandate over the area that would 
endure until 1948. 
RICHARD M. Epwarps 
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Palestine Executive Committee 
An elected body of delegates granted semiautonomous rule over 
Palestine during the British Mandate period. The Palestine Execu- 
tive Committee (PEC) assumed a variety of forms but was domi- 
nated from 1920 until 1934 by Musa Kazim al-Husayni. The PEC 
was first elected at the Third Palestinian Arab Congress, which met 
in Haifa in 1920. Al-Husayni headed the congress and was the 
resounding choice to chair the Executive Committee. The commit- 
tee, which initially had no legal standing to represent the Pales- 
tinian people, repeatedly demanded the creation of a democratic, 
representative government in Palestine. When the British Mandate 
government, headed by High Commissioner Herbert Samuel, re- 
fused to acknowledge al-Husayni’s group, the committee voted to 
send a delegation to Europe to explain the situation and plead for 
assistance. 

The PEC’s delegates, led by al-Husayni, went to Cairo, Rome, 
London, and Geneva. While their visits generated some publicity, 
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particularly when they obtained an audience with Pope Pius XI, 
the delegation did not meet with any British officials. The delegates 
demanded that the British government renounce its pro-Zionist 
stance, espoused in the 1917 Balfour Declaration, but met with 
little success. Upon returning to Palestine, they declared a boycott 
of British government offices, hoping to force an end to legal Jewish 
immigration and open the possibility of the creation ofa Palestinian 
state. 

After the Seventh Palestinian Arab Congress (June 20-27, 1927), 
the new British governor of Palestine, High Commissioner Herbert 
Plumer, recognized the PEC as the representative of the Palestinian 
people. At the Seventh Congress the PEC was reconstituted, and all 
previous committees were formally dissolved. The newest iteration 
of the PEC included 48 members, 36 Muslims and 12 Christians. 
The Muslim representatives were elected by local associations, 
with 2 delegates per region. The Christian delegates were elected 
at-large, as no district contained a Christian majority. Al-Husayni 
remained the chairman of the PEC, holding the position until his 
death in 1934. Although the PEC claimed to represent all Palestini- 
ans, it was plagued by a lack of internal unity and was but one of 
many organizations claiming a mandate for the Palestinian people. 

The PEC’s relationship with the British Mandate authorities was 
tumultuous at best. In 1924 the PEC boycotted the visit of former 
British foreign secretary and prime minister Arthur Balfour, who 
presided over the inauguration of Hebrew University. The PEC met 
with Colonial Secretary Leopold Amery, but its importance was 
undercut by the National Party, which demanded and received a 
separate meeting. This division clearly demonstrated the factional- 
ism inherent in Palestinian politics. By 1932 the PEC’s importance 
had declined, and it represented but one faction among many. This 
minor status remained until 1936, when the Arab Revolt (1936- 
1939) demonstrated the need for unity in opposition to the British 
Mandate. The push for unification resulted in the creation of the 
Arab Supreme Committee and the formal dissolution of the PEC. 

PAUL JOSEPH SPRINGER 
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Palestine Liberation Army 

Military organization established by the first Palestinian National 
Congress in 1964. Proposed by Ahmad Shukeiri, the Palestine Lib- 
eration Army (PLA) was created to serve as the conventional mili- 
tary arm of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). The PLO 
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Members of the Palestine Liberation Army undergo training in the Gaza Strip, April 26, 1966. (Bettmann/Corbis) 





was originally a forum for traditional, influential Palestinian nota- 
bles. Its leadership did not consider guerrilla or commando activ- 
ities at that time. Instead, they established the PLA as a force of 
three brigades, totaling some 20,000-30,000 men, to be hosted and 
trained in Egypt, Iraq, and Syria that would fight alongside these 
Arab armies under their command. 

Although nominally under PLO direction, in practice the PLA 
has always been firmly under the control of its host nations, and 
PLA units have been incorporated into their military establishments. 
Thus, the Ayn Jalut Brigade in Gaza came under Egyptian Army 
control, the Hittin Brigade came under Syrian control, and the 
Qadisiyya Brigade came under Iraqi control. In Jordan where much 
larger numbers of Palestinians resided, Shukeiri had to promise 
King Hussein that Palestinians would not arm or organize Pales- 
tinians. Later, however, the Yarmuk Brigade formed with defectors 
from the Jordanian Army. The presence of Palestinian troops has 
proved a convenient circumstance on a number of occasions par- 
ticularly for Syria, which utilized PLA troops during its armed 
actions in Jordan and Lebanon. 

The 1967 Six-Day War made it impossible for the Egyptian 
government to oppose commando activities. Hence, Gamal Abdel 
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Nasser met with Fatah leaders and arranged to help arm and train 
them. Shukeiri was overthrown as PLO leader and replaced first by 
Yahya Hammuda in 1967 and then by Yasser Arafat in 1969. This 
period saw a displacement of the PLO leaders who had emphasized 
politics and diplomacy for those who wanted more independent 
Palestinian military activities. Arafat, who had opposed the cre- 
ation of the PLA out of concern that it would be dominated by its 
host nations, argued that the PLA hurt the recruitment of Palestin- 
ian fighters. This lack of unity demonstrated the inherent weakness 
of the PLO, which had never maintained even rudimentary control 
over its military wing. In 1970 Arafat was named the head of the 
PLA at the Seventh Palestinian National Council, but the com- 
mander of the PLA, Uthman Haddad, refused to recognize Arafat’s 
supremacy and remained in power. In a face-saving gesture, Had- 
dad was renamed the PLA’s chief of staff, and in this position he 
continued his policy of maintaining PLA autonomy from Arafat’s 
control. Haddad maintained close ties with the Syrian Army and 
effectively continued the policy of subordinating the PLA to the 
Syrians. 

In 1970 both Syria and Jordan deployed PLA troops to Jordan 
during the events of Black September. More than 5,000 PLA troops 
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remained on Jordanian territory until the threat of foreign interven- 
tion compelled their withdrawal. Syria also used PLA units in 
Lebanon. However, some of these refused to fight other Palestini- 
ans. The Yarmuk and Hittin Brigades comprised a major part of the 
Syrian assault on Lebanese sovereignty. In 1976 Egypt deployed the 
PLA’s Ayn Jalut Brigade to fight alongside Fatah forces resisting the 
Syrian advance, with the result that PLA units were ordered to fight 
one another. The PLA presence in Lebanon was virtually destroyed 
in 1982 when Israel invaded the southern portion of the country. 
However, the PLA quickly recruited new members from Palestinian 
refugee populations in Syria, Egypt, Iraq, and Jordan. By the mid- 
1980s, the PLA had grown to a peak strength of approximately 
14,000 permanent forces divided into eight brigades. 

After the signing of the Declaration of Principles and the Cairo 
Agreement on May 4, 1994, some of the PLA was redeployed into 
the autonomous area to serve as the police force of the Palestinian 
Authority (PA). 

The Syrian brigade, in principle autonomous as it is staffed en- 
tirely by drafted Palestinian refugees, is in fact controlled by Syria. 
It organizes pro-Syrian events to demonstrate Syrian solidarity with 
the Palestinian cause. 
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Palestine Liberation Front 

Militant Palestinian group that was characterized by the United 
States and some European nations as a terrorist organization. The 
Palestine Liberation Front (PLF) was first founded in 1959 by Ahmed 
Jibril with Syrian backing. In 1967 it merged with two other organ- 
izations, the Heroes of the Return and the Youth of the Revenge 
Group, to form the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP), led by George Habash. In 1968, however, Jibril split off part 
of the membership to form the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine-General Command (PFLP-GC) that supported Syria in 
doing battle with the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) in 
1976 during the Lebanese Civil War. 

The PFLP-GC action led to the reestablishment of the PLF in 
April 1977 under Abu Abbas (Muhammad Zaidan) and Talat Yaqub. 
PLF leaders were angry that the PFLP-GC did not oppose Syrian 
support for the Phalangists against the PLO in Lebanon. Some fight- 
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ing occurred thereafter between the PLF and the PFLP-GC, includ- 
ing the bombing of PLF headquarters in August 1977 in which some 
200 people died. 

In 1983 following the Israeli invasion of Lebanon, the PLF split 
into three factions. The two principal groups were a pro-Syrian fac- 
tion led by Yaqub, and a larger pro-Iraq group was led by Abbas. 
Both kept the same name and claimed to represent the original 
organization. Yaqub died in November 1988, and only then did his 
group rejoin that led by Abbas. 

Reportedly receiving some Libyan funding, the PLF believed 
strongly in armed struggle against Israel in the form of terrorist 
attacks, most of them mounted along Israel’s northern border from 
Lebanon. The most notorious of its terrorist actions was the hijack- 
ing of the Italian cruise ship Achille Lauro on October 7, 1985. Italso 
mounted an unsuccessful attack on Nizamim Beach near Tel Aviv 
on May 30, 1990. The attack was to kill both Israelis and tourists in 
the hopes of torpedoing any move toward peace talks between the 
PLO and Israel. Abbas came under heavy criticism from within the 
PLO leadership for this and was forced to resign from the PLO Exec- 
utive Committee. Following the 1993 Oslo Accords, the PLF accepted 
the PLO policy of halting terrorist activity against Israel. The PLF 
campaigned in the 2006 Palestinian elections under the name of 
Martyr Abu Abbas but failed to win any seats. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Palestine Liberation Organization 

A political and military organization founded in 1964 and dedicated 
to protecting the human and legal rights of Palestinians and creat- 
ing an independent state for Palestinian Arabs in Palestine. Since 
the 1960s, the Munazzamat al-Tahrir Filastiniyyah (Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization, PLO) has functioned as the official mouth- 
piece for the Palestinian people. There are numerous factions and 
organizations that loosely fall under the PLO’s umbrella. In addi- 
tion to Fatah which is the largest of these groups, the PLO has also 
encompassed the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP), the Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (DFLP), 
the Palestinian People’s Party, the Palestine Liberation Front (PLF), 
the Arab Liberation Front, al-Saiqa (Syrian Baathists), the Palestine 
Democratic Union, the Palestinian Popular Front Struggle, and the 
Palestinian Arab Front. Two groups no longer associated with the 
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General Wagih el Madany, commander of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) Army, and Ahmad Shukeiri, first chairman of the 
PLO, in Cairo during a meeting of the Arab Defense Council, December 7, 
1955. (AFP/Getty Images) 





PLO include the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine- 
General Command (PFLP-GC) and the Fatah Uprising. The PLO is 
comprised of centrist-nationalist groups (such as Fatah), rightist 
groups, leftist groups (including communists), militant groups, 
and nonmilitant groups. It has purposely eschewed embracing any 
one political philosophy so as to be as inclusive as possible in its 
membership. The PLO has been enormously successful in attract- 
ing funding over the years. Indeed, a 1993 survey estimated the 
PLO’s total assets at between $8 billion and $10 billion and its aver- 
age yearly income at $1.5 billion to $2 billion. 

The PLO was founded in 1964 by the Arab League and Egypt. Its 
first president was Ahmad Shukeiri. The stated purpose of the PLO 
was the liberation of Palestine, condemnation of Zionist imperial- 
ism, and the dissolution of Israel through the use of armed force. 
Throughout its existence, the PLO has often used violence to 
express its viewpoints and gain international attention. This has 
earned it the reputation of being a terrorist organization, although 
Palestinians and many international observers dispute that charac- 
terization. In 1988, PLO chairman Yasser Arafat—who led the 
organization from 1969 to 2004—renounced violence as a means 
to achieve Palestinian goals, but a number of PLO groups did not 
follow this decree and have continued to mount terrorist attacks in 
Israel and elsewhere. 
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Although the PLO has been reorganized many times since its 
inception, its leading governing bodies have been the Palestinian 
National Council (PNC), the Central Council, and the Executive 
Committee. The PNC has 300 members and functions as a nominal 
legislature. The Executive Committee has 15 members elected by 
the PNC and holds the PLO’s real political and executive power. The 
Palestinian Revolutionary Forces are the PLO’s military arm. (The 
Palestine Liberation Army, or PLA, a military group in Syria during 
the 1970s, was never part of the PLO.) 

The PLO has always had a variety of viewpoints represented, 
some more radical and prone to violence than others, and Egyptians 
dominated the organization in its first years. As the 1960s wore on, 
fedayeen organizations, groups that existed expressly to take up the 
armed struggle against the Israelis, became more powerful. These 
groups used guerrilla and paramilitary tactics to resist the encroach- 
ment of Israelis on what they considered Palestinian territory. 

In 1968 Fatah took control of the PLO’s activities after Arafat 
appeared on the cover of Time magazine as the chairman of the 
Palestinian movement. On February 3, 1969, the PNC in Cairo offi- 
cially appointed Arafat chairman of the PLO. Over the next four 
years, Arafat had become the commander in chief of the PLO’s 
military branch, the Palestinian Revolutionary Forces, and the polit- 
ical leader of the organization. He based the PLO in Jordan. 

In 1968 and 1969, the PLO functioned as a well-organized unof- 
ficial state within Jordan, with its uniformed soldiers acting as a 
police force and collecting their own taxes. In 1968 King Hussein of 
Jordan and the PLO signed an agreement by which the PLO agreed 
that its members would stop patrolling in uniform with guns, stop 
searching civilian vehicles, and act as Jordanian civilian citizens. 
The PLO did not comply with this agreement, however, and both 
attacks on civilians and clashes between Palestinians and Jordanian 
soldiers increased. By 1970 Hussein decided that the Palestinians 
threatened national security and ordered his army to evict them. 
This led to several months of violence, during which Syria aided the 
Palestinians and the United States aided Jordan. The events of Black 
September (including an attempt on Hussein’s life), several airliner 
hijackings by the PFLP, and a declaration of martial law in Jordan 
culminated with the PLO agreeing to a cease-fire on September 24 
and promising to leave the country. 

Arafat now relocated the PLO to Beirut, Lebanon. There Pales- 
tinians moved into existing refugee settlements. The Lebanese 
government tried to restrict the PLO’s movements, which led to 
tensions, but the Palestinians used their position to launch periodic 
attacks across the Israeli border. Lebanese Muslims and members 
of Kamal Jumblatt’s progressive coalition supported the Palestin- 
ian cause, seeing the Palestinians as allies in their struggle against 
certain Christian factions who dominated the government and the 
Lebanese Forces (Maronite militias). The latter disliked the PLO 
presence and wanted to drive the Palestinians out by force. 

During the early 1970s, Arafat and the various groups that com- 
prised the PLO often came into conflict over the proper means of 
achieving the organization’s goals. Although Arafat agreed that a 
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Palestinians carry posters of President Yasser Arafat during a mock funeral in the Gaza Strip, November 12, 2004. Arafat was buried in a chaotic scene of 
grief and gunfire at the compound where he spent his final years. (Suhaib Salem/Reuters/Corbis) 





certain amount of violence against Israel was necessary to accom- 
plish the PLO’s purposes, he believed that diplomacy and compro- 
mise were also key to gaining international support. After 1968 the 
more politically radical groups, such as the PFLP, the DFLP, and 
other smaller factions, strongly disagreed because it seemed appar- 
ent that the Arab countries could not defeat Israel militarily. Such 
groups gained notoriety for their airplane hijackings in the late 
1960s and early 1970s, carried out in Europe and the Middle East. 
These attacks were intended to further efforts to destroy Israel and 
create a socialist secular Arab society in its stead. Arafat himself 
condemned overseas attacks because he believed that they hurt the 
PLO’s international image. 

When the radical Black September organization killed several 
Israeli athletes at the Olympic Games in Munich in 1972, Arafat 
promptly stated that the PLO was not responsible for the attacks. 
Arafat closed down the Black September organization in 1973, and 
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in 1974 he ordered the PLO to restrict its violent attacks to Israel, 
the Gaza Strip, and the West Bank. 

In 1974 the Arab Summit recognized the PLO as the sole repre- 
sentative of the Palestinian people. Arafat then appeared before the 
United Nations (UN) that same year as the official representative 
of the Palestinians. Speaking before the UN General Assembly, he 
condemned Zionism and said that the PLO would continue to oper- 
ate as freedom fighters but also said that he wanted peace. This was 
the first time the international community had heard directly from 
the PLO, and many international observers praised Arafat and came 
to support the Palestinian cause. The UN granted the PLO observer 
status on November 22, 1974. 

Also in 1974, the leaders of Fatah, in the guise of the PNC, created 
a Ten-Point Program that set forth the PLO’s goals. This program 
called for a secular state in Israel and Palestine that would welcome 
both Jews and Arabs and provide all citizens equal rights regardless 
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of religion, race, or gender. It also called for the creation of a Pales- 
tinian Authority (PA) on free Palestinian territory. Israel rejected 
the Ten-Point Program. Meanwhile, the radical guerrilla groups the 
PFLP and the PFLP-GC, which had earlier split from the PFLP, 
departed from the PLO in protest of its attempt to negotiate with 
Israel. 

In 1975 the Lebanese Civil War broke out. Israel pursued a 
strategy of support of the Lebanese Forces, the Maronite militias 
who opposed the Palestinians. The PLO and Fatah joined forces 
with the National Front, a more left-wing coalition of Muslims, 
Druze, and Christians. Syria intervened at first on behalf of Muslim 
forces but later came to the aid of the Maronites and in the 1980s 
also supported the Shia militias. 

On January 12, 1976, the UN Security Council voted to grant the 
PLO the right to participate in Security Council debates. The PLO 
became a full member of the Arab League that same year. 

During the late 1970s, PLO members continued to enter Lebanon 
and maintain positions in Beirut, from which they exchanged attacks 
with Israel. On July 24, 1981, the PLO and Israel agreed to a cease- 
fire within Lebanon and on the border between Lebanon and Israel. 
Arafat interpreted the cease-fire agreement literally and continued 
to allow the PLO to attack Israel from Jordan and the West Bank. 
The Israelis violated the cease-fire numerous times, bombing PLO 
targets in Beirut. That autumn, Israeli prime minister Menachem 
Begin and Defense Minister Ariel Sharon planned an invasion into 
Lebanon to occupy southern Lebanon and territory all the way 
up to Beirut, where they planned to destroy the PLO. Israeli troops 
invaded, occupied much of southern Lebanon, and rounded up 
much of the male population of the area. The UN passed one reso- 
lution demanding that Israel withdraw its troops, but the United 
States vetoed another resolution repeating this demand. The United 
States demanded that the PLO withdraw from Lebanon. Sharon 
ordered the bombing of West Beirut beginning on June 15. The UN 
once again demanded that Israel withdraw, but the United States 
again vetoed the resolution. 

On August 12, 1982, the two sides agreed to another cease-fire 
in which both the PLO and Israel would leave Lebanon. Asa result, 
about 15,000 Palestinian militants left Lebanon by September 1. 
The Israelis, however, claimed that PLO members were still hiding 
in Beirut and returned to the city on September 16, killing several 
hundred Palestinians, none of whom were known to be PLO mem- 
bers. Sharon resigned as defense minister after the Sabra and Shatila 
massacres, which were carried out by Lebanese Christian militias 
with Israeli foreknowledge and approval. 

Arafat and many surviving PLO members spent most of the 
1980s in Tunisia rebuilding the organization, which had been severely 
damaged by the fighting in Beirut. During this time, Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia donated substantial sums of money to the organization. But 
relations between the PLO and Israel remained intractably bad. The 
Israel Defense Forces (IDF) bombed the PLO headquarters in Tunis 
in 1985, an attack that killed 73 people. 

In December 1987 the First Intifada broke out spontaneously in 
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the West Bank and Gaza, surprising Israelis with its intensity. On 
November 15, 1988, the PLO officially declared the formation of the 
State of Palestine. The PLO claimed all of Palestine as defined by 
the former British Mandate. However, the PLO had decided to seek 
a two-state solution. That December Arafat spoke before the UN, 
promising to end terrorism and to recognize Israel in exchange for 
the Israeli withdrawal from the occupied territories, according to 
UN Security Council Resolution 242. This was a distinct change 
from the PLO’s previous position of insisting on the destruction of 
Israel. The PNC symbolically elected Arafat president of the new 
Palestinian state on April 2, 1989. 

Arafat and the Israelis began conducting peace negotiations at 
the Madrid Conference in 1991. Although the talks were temporar- 
ily set back when Arafat and the PLO supported Iraq in the 1991 
Persian Gulf War, over the next two years the two parties held a 
number of secret discussions. These negotiations led to the 1993 
Oslo Accords in which Israel agreed to Palestinian self-rule in the 
Gaza Strip and the West Bank and Arafat officially recognized the 
existence of the State of Israel. Despite the condemnation of many 
Palestinian nationalists, the peace process appeared to be progress- 
ing apace. Israeli troops withdrew from the Gaza Strip and Jericho 
in May 1994. 

In 1994 the PLO established a Negotiations Affairs Department 
(NAD) in Gaza to implement the Interim Agreement. Mahmoud 
Abbas, then secretary-general of the PLO Executive Committee, 
headed the NAD until April 2003, when the Palestinian Legislative 
Council chose him as the first prime minister of the PA. He was 
replaced by Saeb Erakat. The Gaza office of NAD handled Israeli 
affairs, agreements between Israel and Palestine, colonization, 
and refugees. It also kept careful track of Israeli expansion into 
Palestinian territory. The NAD also opened an office in Ramallah to 
handle the implementation of the Interim Agreement and prepare 
the Palestinian position for negotiations toward permanent status. 
The government of the United Kingdom began assisting the NAD 
with its preparation for permanent status talks in 1998. 

In 1996 the PNC agreed to remove from the PLO charter all lan- 
guage calling for armed violence aimed at destroying Israel, and 
Arafat sent U.S. president Bill Clinton a letter listing language to be 
removed, although the PLO has dragged its feet on this. The organ- 
ization claimed that it was waiting for the establishment of the Pales- 
tinian state, when it would replace the charter with a constitution. 

Arafat was elected leader of the new PA in January 1996. The 
peace process began unraveling later that year, however, after right- 
ist hard-liner Benjamin Netanyahu was elected prime minister of 
Israel. Netanyahu distrusted Arafat and condemned the PLO as a 
terrorist organization responsible for numerous suicide bombings 
on Israeli citizens. The accord collapsed completely in 2000 after 
Arafat and Israeli prime minister Ehud Barak failed to come to an 
agreement at a Camp David meeting facilitated by Clinton. After 
that, the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada began when Palestinians, already 
experiencing the intractability of the Israeli government, saw Ariel 
Sharon lead security forces onto the Haram al-Sharif. During that 
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period, suicide bombings increased. These attacks were in some 
instances claimed by Islamic Jihad of Palestine (PIJ), Hamas sym- 
pathizers, and other groups. Arafat and the PLO disavowed any 
support for such attacks. But whether right or wrong, the Israeli 
media continued to state or suggest that Arafat clandestinely sup- 
ported the work of the terrorists. 

Arafat died on November 11, 2004. There was much dissension 
over the succession, but Abbas eventually came to represent the 
PLO’s largest faction, Fatah. In December 2004 he called for an end 
to the violence associated with the Second Intifada that began in 
September 2000. In January 2005 he was elected president of the 
PA buthas struggled to keep the PLO together and Fatah from losing 
its political and financial clout. In the January 2006 PA parliamen- 
tary elections, Abbas and Fatah were dealt a serious blow when 
Hamas captured a significant majority of seats. An even greater blow 
came in June 2007 when Hamas seized control of Gaza. 

Amy Hackney BLACKWELL 
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Palestine Liberation Organization 
Phased Plan 
Event Date: June 9, 1974 


Three-part strategy designed to further the goals of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO). Sometimes also known as the 1974 
Political Program, the Phased Plan was adopted during the 12th ses- 
sion of the Palestinian National Council. The council convened in 
Cairo, Egypt, on June 9, 1974. Occurring just nine months after the 
October 1973 Yom Kippur War, the Phased Plan reflected the new 
realities of the Arab-Israeli struggle as a result of the war. It also 
added more urgency to the Palestinian issue. 

In many ways, the Yom Kippur War had been a bitter pill for 
most Arab nations to swallow. Instigated by Egypt and Syria, the 
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war had witnessed a fast and unexpected strike on the part of the 
Egyptians into the Sinai Peninsula, while the Syrians launched a 
simultaneous attack on the Golan Heights. Following initial suc- 
cesses, Arab coalition forces were sent into retreat by Israeli forces, 
and the war did not result in any land gains for the Arabs. Although 
Egypt and Syria especially could take some solace that they had 
caught the Israelis by surprise and had inflicted serious damage to 
Israeli forces, the fact remained that the situation after the war was 
largely the status quo antebellum. Now realizing that destroying 
Israel had become harder than ever, Arab and Palestinian leaders 
began to plot their next steps in the ongoing Arab-Israeli struggle. 

For the Palestinians, these new realities meant a reinvigorated 
effort to attain their objectives. As such, the Palestinian National 
Committee adopted the Phased Plan, which consisted of three pri- 
mary objectives. First, the PLO would create an independent com- 
batant force in any areas that were freed from Israeli control in the 
future. Second, using both conventional and nonconventional mil- 
itary tactics, the PLO would continue its fight against Israel from its 
current base of operations (Lebanon). Third, the plan would liber- 
ate all Palestinian territory by instigating a general war with Israel 
that would result in its destruction by Arab nations. The plan also 
called for the overthrow of the Jordanian monarchy and the creation 
of a Palestinian state in its stead. PLO chairman Yasser Arafat had 
argued consistently that the Kingdom of Jordan was illegitimate 
and that its land was actually part of greater Palestine. 

Although the Phased Plan did not incorporate any radically new 
objectives for the PLO, it did suggest new tactics and served asa call 
to arms. It remained the operative plan for the next 20 years. Some 
have argued, in fact, that the Phased Plan remains operational, even 
after the 1993 Oslo Accords and the peace process that followed. 
Indeed, in a September 1993 address Arafat made reference to the 
1974 Phased Plan. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Palestine National Fund 

The Palestine National Fund (PNF) is the main financial body of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) and the Palestinian 
Authority (PA). In theory, the PNF oversees all PLO and PA funds. 
Its finances come from two primary sources: voluntary contribu- 
tions from Arab governments, which have dwindled since the Oslo 
Accords (1993), and a tax imposed on Palestinian workers em- 
ployed in Arab nations. The tax is collected by the host nations and 
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forwarded to the PNF, although in recent years some Arab states 
have withheld the taxed funds from PLO control. 

The large budget of the PNF, an estimated $233 million in 1990, 
has led to accusations of corruption and massive infighting within 
the PLO. One-third of the PNF budget is spent on the military forces 
of the PLO. In the aftermath of the Oslo Accords, Israel has trans- 
ferred taxes collected in the West Bank and Gaza to the PA, which 
has kept the funds separate from the PNF. 

The largest source of taxable income for the PNF comes from 
middle-class workers outside of Israel. These individuals live a 
precarious existence, as they have no secure position or legal status 
within their host nations. Without the diplomatic protections offered 
to other foreign nationals, these Palestinians could be deported at 
any time, and thus they cannot afford to complain about being 
taxed, ostensibly for the PNF, even if the taxed funds do not reach 
the PNF. By the mid-1980s, the liberation tax of 5-7 percent ofincome 
was collected but not sent to Palestine by Kuwait, Libya, Qatar, and 
the United Arab Republic (UAR). After 1993, most collecting 
nations began withholding a portion of the liberation tax. Despite 
the withholding, the liberation tax remains the source of 60 percent 
of PNF finances. The remainder is provided by direct contributions 
or as interest on PNF investments. 

The financial resources of the PNF are a closely guarded secret. 
In 1989, most estimates placed the cash reserve of the PNF at $1.5 
billion, although some estimates were as high as $14 billion. Experts 
identified a growing focus on money within the PLO rather than 
on the revolutionary struggle to create an independent Palestinian 
state. Throughout the 1990s, the leader of the PLO, Yasser Arafat, 
took steps to transfer the majority of PLO funds out of the PNF and 
have the money placed under his direct control. This included 
massive amounts of foreign assistance from the United States and 
Europe that totaled more than $1 billion annually after 1993. 

The PNF is formally managed by a board of directors, led by a 
chairman selected by the Palestinian National Council (PNC). The 
chairman receives a seat in the PNC’s Executive Committee, which 
selects the remainder of the PNF board. However, Arafat’s per- 
sonal control over PLO money allowed him to direct substantial 
funds to militia forces under his authority. He was also accused of 
delivering millions of dollars to terrorist organizations. Despite the 
allegations, he refused to allow any audits or oversight by external 
authorities, citing an unwillingness to comply with economic occu- 
pation by Western powers. 
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Palestine Partition Plan, United Nations 


See United Nations Palestine Partition Plan 





Palestinian Authority 

The Palestinian Authority (PA) is an interim self-governing entity 
authorized by the 1993 Oslo Accords and established in 1994 to 
govern what would be the Palestinian autonomous regions of the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip and what Palestinians specified as a 
future autonomous state. The Oslo Accords were finalized after a 
series of secret meetings between Israel and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO). The accords scheduled incremental Israeli with- 
drawals from the designated territories as refined in ensuing agree- 
ments. Israel, as scheduled, withdrew from Jericho on May 13, 
1994; the Gaza Strip on May 18, 1994; Janin on November 13, 1995; 
Tulkarem and Nablus on December 11, 1995; Qalqiliyya on Decem- 
ber 16, 1995; Bethlehem on December 21, 1995; Ramallah on De- 
cember 27, 1995; and 80 percent of Hebron on January 17, 1997. 

The autonomous areas were chosen so that the PA would govern 
91 percent of the Palestinian populace. The PA was given control 
over 85 percent of the Gaza Strip. (The Jewish settlements com- 
prised the other 15 percent.) Prime Minister Ariel Sharon imposed 
an Israeli withdrawal from these settlements in August 2005 despite 
some governmental and popular opposition and in the absence of 
any agreement with the Palestinians. The PA was initially given 
control over 39.7 percent of the West Bank. 

The Oslo Accords specified that the PA would have control over 
all civilian- and security-related issues in most of the urban areas 
of the autonomous regions, termed “Area A,” but would have 
control over only civilian affairs in certain rural areas, termed 
“Area B.” By 1997 the urban areas under the control of the PA in- 
cluded most of the major Arab population centers in the West Bank, 
excepting East Jerusalem. Israel retained control over all travel, 
civilian affairs, and security in “Area C”; all of the remaining dis- 
puted territories; all Israeli settlements and military installations 
and access to them in all of the autonomous regions; the Jordan 
Valley; connecting roads between Palestinian communities; and 
any common borders. 

The PA’s elected presidency is its highest-ranking political office. 
The Palestinian Legislative Council (PLC), representing the Gaza 
Strip and the West Bank, was originally composed of 88 elected 
members but now has 132. It elects a member from its ranks for the 
president to declare as prime minister, an office first created by 
the PLC in March 2003. The prime minister ostensibly reports to 
the president. Even though the president and prime minister share 
power, in theory at least the preponderance of power rests with the 
prime minister. The prime minister, with the approval of the PLC, 
chooses a cabinet that runs the PA’s government agencies. As chief 
of the national security services, the prime minister also directs 
the PA’s security forces. The president, as the head of state, repre- 
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New security force recruits, operating under the purview of the Palestinian Authority (PA), train in Gaza City, July 9, 2005. (Ali/epa/Corbis) 





sents the PA in negotiations with governmental entities apart from 
the PA. 

The PA is headquartered in Ramallah and seats the PLC in 
Gaza City. Since the death of President Yasser Arafat in November 
2004, the ability of the PA to govern has been challenged by various 
Palestinian subgroups, and the PA is also constrained by the Israeli 
government and military. This conflict was made clear following 
the January 2006 PLC elections, when Hamas won a majority of 
seats. A Hamas prime minister, Ismail Haniyeh, was then chosen to 
govern with the previously elected Fatah PA president, Mahmoud 
Abbas. 

The PA regulates businesses within its borders and levies taxes 
and duties that are collected for it by Israel and then are distributed 
back to it by Israel. It is responsible for social services, education, 
and health care within the regions it governs and represents the 
Palestinians in all negotiations with Israel. The PA is also responsi- 
ble for publicly denouncing, discouraging, and stopping any Pales- 
tinian terrorism against Israel. Attempts to carry out this mandate, 
however, have placed the PA at odds with groups within its own 
ranks. 

Funding for the PA comes from the duties and taxes levied and 
distributed as well as in the form of aid from Western nations, Rus- 
sia, and some Arab states. Most Western aid was cut off, however, 
after the 2006 election of a Hamas-oriented PLC. This meant that 
the PA could not in fact provide many of the educational, health 
care, and other social services under its mandate. Most of the PA 
budget is dedicated to paying its employees, who also went unpaid 
for months, especially its police and security agencies. The lack of 
sufficient indigenous sources of income and resources coupled with 
a history of corruption and patronage together with the freezing 
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of donor funds left the PA with insufficient funds to meet its basic 
responsibilities. These gaps have been filled in part by groups such 
as Hamas, which although cut off from most sources of external 
funding and prevented by the Israelis from operating their normal 
charitable associations, still obtain in-country contributions and 
provide volunteer services, as from physicians or instructors who 
donate their time. 

The Oslo Accords limit the PA to an official uniformed security 
force (police force) totaling 30,000 personnel. Although the PA offi- 
cially claims a force under that number, external sources estimate 
the true size at 40,000-80,000 men. The force is also restricted to 
armored cars and a limited number of automatic weapons, but ex- 
ternal estimates judge its capabilities to be much more powerful. 

The unemployment rate and number of people living below the 
regional poverty level was substantial in the Palestinian autonomous 
regions before the creation of the PA. However, continued violence 
and curfews, the Israeli Security Fence, and strict Israeli border 
control have cost jobs within the region and prevented others from 
the region from entering Israel where they were historically employed 
as guest workers. In fact, the Israeli government intends to cut off 
employment of workers from the PA areas by 2008. 

The Oslo Accords envisioned the withdrawal of Israel from the 
proposed autonomous regions and the transfer of administrative 
responsibilities to the PA during a five-year interim to be followed 
by a second phase that would begin in 1999 and would develop a 
permanent solution to the problem. However, despite repeated 
final status agreements signed at the 2000 Camp David Summit and 
the 2001 Taba Summit and the 2003 Geneva Draft Permanent Status 
Agreement, an official peace agreement between Israel and the PA 
remains elusive. 
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The issues that remain are the same issues that existed before 
the PA, including the status of Jerusalem, the Palestinian right of 
return, recognition of the right of Israel to exist, security issues, 
economic issues, and borders. Actual negotiations over the status 
of Jerusalem were postponed, and in fact this issue has not yet been 
settled. The PA also remains committed to the creation of a Pales- 
tinian state with its capital in Jerusalem. The Oslo period was at first 
accompanied by more Israeli travel to Arab countries and the grass- 
roots formations of Cousin’s Clubs, or discussion groups for Pales- 
tinians and Israelis, and generally advanced the propeace faction 
within Israel and among the Palestinians. The sporadic violence 
and then suicide bombings from 1996 troubled many, but the spirit 
of Oslo did not truly break down until the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada. 

Following the signing of the Oslo Accords, Arafat immediately 
returned to the region from his exile in Tunisia and in 1994 appointed 
a19-member interim PA until elections could be held. The elections 
were delayed for 18 months beyond the intended date. As with most 
events in the Middle East, the reasons for the delay depend upon 
one’s perspective. The Israelis asserted that Arafat caused the delay 
so that he had time to regain control over the area, allowing him 
to control the election and select those who might run in it. The 
interim PA asserted that the delay was prompted by the need to 
develop an administrative system from scratch, the logistics of set- 
ting up an election, and Israeli intransigence in dealing with Arafat. 

The elections for the presidency and the 88-member PLC oc- 
curred on January 20, 1996. Arafat was elected president of the PA, 
and his Fatah party was represented by 55 of the 88 PLC members 
in March 1996. 

Additional areas of the West Bank were placed under PA control 
in 1997 as Israel continued its phased withdrawals. Israel agreed to 
additional withdrawals as part of the October 23, 1998, Wye River 
Agreement, but the continued failure of the PA to enforce the 
agreed-upon security provisions of the agreement caused the 
Israelis to halt their withdrawals. The agreement allowed the PA to 
open the Gaza International Airport in Rafah, although Israel main- 
tained control over its security so that the facility could not be used 
to launch terrorist attacks or import weapons. The airport opened 
in November 1998 but was closed and then completely razed by Israel 
in December 2001 following the outbreak of the Second Intifada. 

The signing of the Oslo Accords and the creation of the PA effec- 
tively ended the violence of the First Intifada (1987-1993). The 
Second Intifada began in September of 2000 after Israeli politician 
Sharon brought troops onto the Haram al-Sharif (Temple Mount). 
The intifada ended most of the discussions concerning the imple- 
mentation of the Oslo Accords, for as the violence increased and 
suicide bombings became more prevalent, Israel responded by 
attacking PA infrastructure and facilities and reoccupying territory 
previously ceded to the PA. Israel also added to the tension by dou- 
bling the number of Jewish settlements in the West Bank between 
1991 and 2001. Whether it was a valid reason or not, the violence of 
the intifada was usedas the reason for the PA’s delay ofits scheduled 
2001 PA presidential and legislative elections. 
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The PLC created the position of prime minister in March 2003 
and named Abbas to the position, which he held from March to 
October 2003. Although considered a moderate, he was a longtime 
PLO associate of Arafat. Arafat saw the addition ofa PA prime min- 
ister as weakening his position as PA president, and tension between 
the two seemed to escalate. By this point, both Israel and the United 
States had cut off all contact with Arafat and dealt only with Abbas, 
further isolating the PA president. A short lull in the cycle of Pales- 
tinian violence and Israeli reprisals soon ended, and Abbas resigned. 
Abbas’s appointed successor, Ahmad Quray (Qurei), also battled 
with Arafat over the administration of the PA and the control of the 
PA security forces, but Arafat remained firmly in control of both 
the PLO and the PA. 

Although he never formally assumed the title, Rawhi Fattuh, 
then PLC Speaker of the house, became the interim PA president 
following Arafat’s death on November 11, 2004. Fattuh assumed the 
duties of the office until Abbas, who had been elected PLO chairman 
after Arafat’s death, was elected president of the PA on January 9, 
2005, with 62.3 percent of the vote. 

Although Abbas’s attempts to reengage the U.S. Road Map to 
Peace proposal were challenged by most of the militant Palestinian 
groups, he and Israeli prime minister Sharon agreed in an early 2005 
summit to suspend hostilities. This agreement effectively ended the 
Second Intifada and led to the March 2005 reestablishment of PA 
control of Jericho and a few northern West Bank towns over which 
Israel had reassumed control during the conflict. 

While continuing to encourage new settlements in the West 
Bank and against the extremely vocal opposition of the Israeli set- 
tlers, Sharon began a unilateral withdrawal of all Israeli military 
and civilians from the Gaza Strip in August 2005. The withdrawal 
and razing of the settlements completed on September 12, 2005, 
ceded control of all of Gaza to the PA. While the PA gained control 
of the territory and benefited from the appearance of having suc- 
cessfully negotiated a withdrawal on quite favorable terms to the 
PA, the jobs lost when Israeli farms and industries no longer pro- 
vided employment drove more than 75 percent of the population of 
the Gaza Strip below the poverty line. 

A pledge of $50 million and continued support of a free Pales- 
tinian state from the United States in May 2005 coupled with the 
Israeli withdrawal from Gaza led Abbas to set PLC elections for Jan- 
uary 25, 2006. However, when Hamas did well in local elections 
(December 15, 2005), Abbas sought to no avail to postpone the 
PLC election. 

Violence continued within Gaza and against Israel after the with- 
drawal. Abbas’s power as PA president dissipated rapidly when 
Sharon experienced a debilitating stroke on January 4, 2006, that 
ended his premiership. The elections that Abbas had called but 
could not cancel led to a Hamas majority in the expanded 132-seat 
PLC. Although Abbas remained as PA president, his party’s hold on 
the PA was weakened. Hamas selected Ismail Haniyeh as the new 
PA prime minister, and he formed a new PA government while 
Abbas remained as PA president. Israel’s opposition to Hamas due 
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toits previously stated refusal to recognize the right of Israel to exist 
caused the European Union (EU) and the United States to withhold 
their financial support that together totaled approximately $1 bil- 
lion in 2005 alone. Some nations, including Canada, also terminated 
aid. Other nations did not terminate aid, but it remained frozen. 

This aid withdrawal and the worsening unemployment situa- 
tion exacerbated the PA’s economic crisis and stoked tensions 
between Fatah and Hamas. The security and military situation 
drastically worsened after funds and political encouragement were 
received by some elements in Fatah who aimed to displace Hamas. 
Hamas operatives dug a tunnel from inside Gaza to an IDF border 
outpost inside Israeli territory and captured an Israeli soldier in 
June 2006, taking him back into Gaza. Israel responded by invading 
Gaza and arresting PA leaders, primarily members of Hamas. 

The already-weak PA economic and security conditions wors- 
ened as the political friction between Fatah and Hamas grew and 
the potential for civil war seemed palpable. Abbas called for early 
parliamentary elections, which many Palestinians rejected as a gam- 
bit to undo the previous Hamas electoral victory. Instead, a truce 
was negotiated in Mecca between Fatah and Hamas representatives 
in February 2007. 

On March 17, 2007, Abbas managed to put together a Palestinian 
unity government that included both Hamas and Fatah. In it, 
Hamas leader Ismail Haniyeh became prime minister. Despite the 
agreement, in May violence between Hamas and Fatah escalated. 
Then on June 14 in an unexpected move, Hamas fighters seized 
control of Gaza. In retaliation, Abbas dissolved the Hamas-led unity 
government and declared a state of emergency. On June 18, having 
been assured of EU support, Abbas dissolved the National Security 
Council and swore in an emergency Palestinian government. Con- 
currently, the United States ended its 15-month embargo on the 
PA and resumed aid to it in an effort to strengthen Abbas’s govern- 
ment, which was now limited only to the West Bank. On June 19 
Abbas cut offall ties and dialogue with Hamas, pending the return 
of Gaza. In a further move to strengthen the perceived moderate 
Abbas, on July 1 Israel restored financial ties to the PA. The situa- 
tion remained stalemated, with Gaza under increasing economic 
and diplomatic isolation. 

RicHARD EDWARDS 
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Palestinian Christians 

A term that refers to Palestinian Arabs who are by birth Christians. 
Palestinian Christians comprise approximately 10 percent of the 
worldwide Palestinian population. Even as Christianity continues 
to grow and thrive into the 21st century, Christianity in the Holy 
Land (Israel and Palestine) faces a continued reduction of its pop- 
ulation primarily from emigration. 

Christian emigration from the Holy Land has reduced the Chris- 
tian population to just 1.6 percent of the Palestinian population in 
the West Bank, Jerusalem, and the Gaza Strip. The Palestinian Chris- 
tian population that accounted for 10 percent of the total population 
in the Holy Land prior to 1947 now accounts for about 2.3 percent 
of the entire Arab and Jewish population there. The majority of 
Palestinian Christians (51 percent) belong to the Palestinian Ortho- 
dox Church (Greek Orthodox) and the Roman Catholic Church (32 
percent). However, the spectrum of Christianity in the Holy Land 
includes Maronites, Melkites, Jacobites, Greek Orthodox, Syrian 
Catholics, Copts, and a broad range of Protestants. The major Chris- 
tian Holy Sites are spread between Israel (Jerusalem, Nazareth, and 
the Sea of Galilee) and the West Bank (Bethlehem, Hebron, and the 
Jordan River). Israel allows the appropriate religious authorities to 
administer their respective holy places. 

Western Christianity became interested in and more committed 
to the Palestinian Christian community in the Holy Land in the 19th 
century. This came about when the Ottomans under Abdulmecid I 
(1835-1861) implemented changes in the law that granted more 
rights to all Ottoman subjects, even infidels, and equality in civil 
matters. They already possessed the right to practice their religious 
faith under the Ottoman practice of delegating authority over reli- 
gious minorities to their respective leaders in return for political 
loyalty, known as the millet system. Ironically, the economic 
changes and the same edicts that granted Christians more equality 
under the law also heightened sectarianism in the Ottoman Empire. 
Western Christian groups hoped to convert Muslims, but as Mus- 
lims are strictly forbidden from conversion, their main target was 
the Eastern Christian communities. Western Christian groups 
created missionary-sponsored schools that promoted an educated 
Palestinian class. Along with development funds, health care, and 
social services and its economic advantages gained through com- 
merce, the Palestinian Christian community prospered economi- 
cally. The great out-migration of Palestinian Christians since 1947, 
the loss of property, and negative aspects oflife under Israeli control 
mean that many churches survive only through the support of part- 
ner denominations and churches and missionary organizations. 
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Father Athanas, priest of the Maronite Arab village of Gush Halav, talks 
with villagers, May 1950. (Fritz Cohen/Israeli Government Press Office) 





As a percent of the population of Jerusalem, the Palestinian 
Christian presence remained stable through the first half of the 
20th century. Palestinian Christians comprised 18.5 percent of Jeru- 
salem’s population in 1910, 23.4 percent in 1922, 21.3 percent in 
1931, 19 percent in 1946, 4.8 percent in 1967, 3.2 percent in 1983, 
2.3 percent in 1995 after the First Intifada, and 2.2 percent in 2000 
before the beginning of the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada. The total 
Palestinian Christian population of the West Bank, Jerusalem, and 
the Gaza Strip fell to an estimated 1.6 percent by 2005. Although 
these numbers demonstrate the dramatic reduction of the Palestin- 
ian Christian population in Jerusalem, the drop was dramatic in 
the western areas of Jerusalem, which were taken over by the 
Israelis in 1948, as well as other areas of East Jerusalem and the affil- 
iated villages. The first census conducted by the British Mandate 
government in 1922 fixed West Jerusalem’s Palestinian Christian 
population at approximately 51 percent of the total. The total Pales- 
tinian Christian population of Jerusalem and the British Mandate 
for Palestine remained basically proportional through the post- 
World War I aliyas until after the end of World War II. There was 
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then a precipitous decline in the Palestinian Christian population 
following the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949). Palestinian 
emigration at that time was a matter of refugee flight from the coun- 
try, emigration to join relatives in the West, and church-sponsored 
programs. 

The fact that large numbers of Palestinians fled or were expelled 
from Jerusalem and the newly created Israel in 1948-1949 is well 
documented. The number of refugees is disputed, however. Esti- 
mates range from the Israeli figure of 400,000 to the Arab estimate 
of 950,000 and an official United Nations (UN) figure of 710,000. 

Zionists had debated the status of the non-Jewish population in 
Palestine since Jewish settlement there first began. Although some 
Zionists believed in sharing power with the non-Jewish population 
once the Jewish state was founded, most argued for a voluntary trans- 
fer encouraged through economic incentives and sanctions. Other 
Zionists advocated involuntary transfer (i.e., expulsion). It was this 
latter solution that was used to reduce the Palestinian Christian 
population in West Jerusalem by 50 percent during 1948-1949. The 
proportion of Christian refugees who were either expelled or fled 
Jerusalem was twice that of the Muslim refugees who left Jerusalem. 
On the other hand, 34 percent of the land seized by Israel without 
remuneration came from the Palestinian Christian community and 
churches, while 66 percent came from the Muslim community, even 
though the population sizes were roughly equal. 

The drop in the total Christian population in the Holy Land was 
less precipitous. The decline in the total to roughly 2.3 percent fol- 
lowing the 1967 Six-Day War, the First Intifada, and the 1993 Oslo 
Accords was obviously more precipitous. Israel was not the only 
Middle East country seeing the emigration of its Christian popula- 
tion, however. Every one of the Muslim countries in the Middle East 
experienced declining Christian populations during the same period. 
In fact, even though the percentage decline in the Christian popula- 
tion in the Holy Land was drastic during this period, Israel actually 
experienced a real increase in the Palestinian Christian population: 
34,000 in 1948 and 125,000-130,000 in 2005. None of the 20 Muslim 
countries of the Middle East experienced a real increase in their 
Christian populations during this period. 

Israel has long maintained differing policies regarding Arab 
Christians and Muslims. Such policies and attempts to win over the 
Palestinian Christian leadership did not diminish the Palestinian 
Christian participation in the nationalist movement and the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO). Some Israelis assert that the 
Christian population decline was a consequence of the rise of Mus- 
lim fundamentalism in the region. Israelis also make much of the 
fact that the constitution of the Palestinian Authority (PA) draws 
on Islam as a source of law and imply that it discriminates against 
Christians, who are subject to their own religious courts in matters 
of personal status. 

Palestinian Christians also admit fears about the rising influ- 
ence of Muslim fundamentalism. They tended within the PLO to be 
more numerous among the progressive committees than within 
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Fatah. Hamas, however, took up the protection of Christians in 
Ramallah when youths in the area threatened some Christians after 
a beer industry was established there. 

It is true that in certain areas of the West Bank and Gaza, Chris- 
tian women (as well as Muslim women) who do not wear hijab, the 
Islamic head covering, have been subjected to harassment and may 
still encounter it although the political leadership tried to discour- 
age such behavior. Tensions about intermarriage occasionally erupt 
as well. Palestinian Christian women are allowed to marry Muslim 
men, but Muslim women are not allowed, under Islamic law, to 
marry non-Muslims. Most importantly, families still exert control 
over a daughter’s choice ofa spouse, preferring to keep such choices 
within religious sects or families. Israelis have made much of honor 
killings that occasionally are committed by Palestinian Christians 
as well as Muslims. Another source of tension comes from Christian 
evangelical activities, such as those by the Mormons, the Seventh- 
day Adventists, and Jehovah’s Witnesses that are based in the West 
and smaller, lesser-known initiatives. Israel and the PA both limit 
such Christian evangelism. 

The PA and many Palestinian Christians assert that the popula- 
tion decline is due to the harshness of the Israeli occupation that 
forestalls economic development and the creation of jobs, lessens 
educational opportunities, and restricts tourism to the historic 
Christian sites. The PA points to a survey of Palestinian Christians 
in Bethlehem that contends that 73.3 percent of the respondents 
feel respected and protected by the PA, with 78 percent of the 
respondents attributing the emigration to Israeli border policies 
and the Israeli Security Fence that effectively stops all commerce 
and tourism. These policies also prevent Palestinian Christians from 
traveling to and from Israel to work there. 

There are correlative reports of anti-Christian acts perpetrated 
in Israel by both private Israeli citizens and the Israeli government. 
The Arab Human Rights Association (AHRA) asserts that Israel 
denies permits to properly maintain the churches and monasteries, 
denies open access to holy sites, and promotes and allows the intim- 
idation ofboth Christian and Muslim clerics. The AHRA also asserts 
that Israel ignores the complaints of Palestinian Christians and 
enacts and enforces policies that restrict their religious, economic, 
and civil liberties. Israel denies these allegations and responds that 
the Israeli government has itself paid in recent years for repairs on 
some of the Christian holy sites. The Israeli government also asserts 
that itis Palestinian-perpetrated violence, particularly suicide bomb- 
ings, that has damaged the tourism industry and caused commerce 
and access to be restricted. Polls indicate that Palestinian Christians 
contemplating emigration are primarily concerned with the vio- 
lence and political conditions (47 percent) and economic conditions 
(40 percent). 

Most Palestinian Christians who remain in Israel work in white- 
collar professions suchas education, civil service, church and church- 
related ministries, and commerce. A smaller percentage own their 
own businesses, work in various trades, and farm. Feware unskilled 
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laborers. The occupational profile is different in the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip, where the percentage of white-collar professionals 
is much smaller, as it is in general within the entire population of 
the territories. One business that has been decimated by the Second 
(al-Aqsa) Intifada was tourism and its related industries, such as 
film production and merchandising. Many Palestinian Christians 
were employed in tourism, and an extremely high number of those 
from this industry remain unemployed or underemployed. Pales- 
tinian Christians are still among the most important intellectual 
and academic leaders of the Palestinian movement, and they resist 
any efforts to divide the community. 

RICHARD EDWARDS AND SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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Palestinian Elections of 2006 
Event Date: January 25, 2006 


Legislative elections held on January 25, 2006, to determine the 
makeup of the Palestinian Authority (PA) and resulting in the un- 
expected victory of the Islamic Resistance Movement (Hamas). 
While a wide array of factors rendered the Palestinian Legislative 
Council (PLC) elections highly significant, the most important were 
its political ramifications for the Palestine question and for the future 
of the region as a whole. Equally important, perhaps, were the dem- 
ocratic implications engendered by the new electoral system agreed 
upon among the various Palestinian political parties and organiza- 
tions that allowed for wider representation. 

The 2006 elections were the result of a new Palestinian electoral 
law, ratified by the first PLC after an agreement had been reached 
between the various political Palestinian parties. Originally, the 
Interim Agreement on the West Bank and the Gaza Strip (known as 
the Taba Agreement or Oslo II) signed between Israel and the PLO 
on September 24, 1995, in Taba, Egypt, structured the PA and the 
PLC and identified their mandates and authority. 

The old electoral law had divided the West Bank, the Gaza Strip, 
and East Jerusalem into 16 voting districts. The number of repre- 
sentatives for each district ranged from 1 to 16, depending on the 
population of each district. The district-based system had enabled 
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Hamas supporters in the West Bank city of Ramallah celebrating their victory in the Palestinian legislative elections of January 25, 2006. (Pedro 


Ugarte/AFP/Getty Images) 





Fatah to control 66 of the 88 seats, or 75 percent, in the first legisla- 
tive elections, held on January 20, 1996. This was in spite of the fact 
that Fatah’s popular support was under 55 percent. The original law 
excluded smaller parties that were unable to compete at the district 
level. This weakened the system of checks and balances, as Fatah 
controlled both the legislative and executive branches of the PA. 

Furthermore, the original electoral system included a Christian 
quota that many, including leading Palestinian Arab Christians, 
perceived to be a step toward sectarianism. Palestinian Christians 
had been an integral part of the Palestinian national movement 
and in most Palestinian political parties. Those framing the new 
electoral system believed that the Christians should be represented 
politically based on their respective parties, not their religious 
convictions. 

Palestinian political factions meeting in Cairo on the eve of the 
2006 elections agreed to change the electoral system. The new law, 
ratified by the first PLC, divided the 132 PLC seats, which replaced 
the previous 88, between a majority system (66 district seats) and 
a proportional representation system (66 seats from party lists). 
Not only did the new law help end Fatah’s hegemony, but it also 
allowed smaller political parties to be proportionally represented 
in half of the seats, thus producing a more diverse legislative body. 
In addition, the new electoral system allowed for more representa- 
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tion of women in the PLC, in contrast to the old district-based sys- 
tem in which women were highly disadvantaged. 

Beginning at 7:00 a.m. on January 25, 2006, more than 1 million 
Palestinians, representing almost 77 percent of the 1.3 million reg- 
istered voters, cast their ballots in one of the 2,721 polling stations 
distributed among the 1,008 polling centers scattered throughout 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. They would choose 132 represen- 
tatives from among more than 400 candidates representing 11 lists 
and districts. The elections were monitored primarily by more than 
850 international observers from the European Union (EU), Canada, 
the United States, Australia, Russia, Jordan, Turkey, and Egypt. 
Additionally, 25,713 monitors representing the different partici- 
pating parties joined 20,000 Central Election Committee—Palestine 
(CEC) employees responsible for voter registration, voting, and 
ballot counting. With the exception of few minor and isolated inci- 
dents, the international observers expressed satisfaction and ad- 
miration for what was characterized as a highly transparent and 
democratic experience. 

On January 27, 2006, the CEC announced the outcome of the 
elections. Hamas had won 74 seats, or 65 percent, of which 30 seats 
were gained from Hamas’s nationallist. Fatah secured only 45 seats, 
or 34 percent, of which 27 seats were gained from Fatah’s national 
list. The Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) won 
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3 seats, Badeel secured 2 seats, Independent Palestine won 2 seats, 
Third Way won 2 seats, and independents affiliated with Hamas 
took 4 seats. The new PLC also included 17 woman, 6 from Hamas, 
8 from Fatah, and 1 each from the PFLP, Independent Palestine, and 
Third Way lists. Additionally, the new PLC’s composition included 
84 representatives from the West Bank and East Jerusalem and 48 
representatives from the Gaza Strip. 

The most important outcome of the election was the landslide 
electoral victory for Hamas. Its electoral success in securing almost 
two-thirds of the PLC seats came as a surprise to much of the inter- 
national community and was a stunning rebuff for the ruling Fatah 
movement, which had dominated Palestinian politics since the late 
1960s. The results could be attributed not only to the new electoral 
law but also to widespread dissatisfaction among Palestinians over 
the failure of the peace process, continued difficult economic con- 
ditions, and widespread corruption in Fatah. 

While the Fatah leadership had been engaged in political nego- 
tiations with Israel since 1993 in an attempt to reach a resolution to 
the Palestinian-Israeli conflict, Hamas rejected negotiations as well 
as agreements already concluded between the two sides. Thus, the 
elections saw the Palestinian-Israeli conflict enter a new stage. 

Additionally, the electoral success of the Islamist movement in 
free elections in Palestine was encouraging to other Islamist move- 
ments, notably in Egypt and Jordan. Were they to come to power in 
these states, it might well jeopardize existing political agreements 
signed between the governments of both Egypt and Jordan with 
Israel. 

Laura J. EL-KHOURY 
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Palestinian General Security Services 
Organization that encompassed 10 Palestinian security organiza- 
tions, including a Special Security Force and a Presidential Guard 
(Amn al-Riiasah) that reported directly to President Yasser Arafat. 
In 2004 Arafat attempted to consolidate all of these forces under his 
nephew Moussa Arafat and faced a rebellion from within Fatah and 
the al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades. They were modified under President 
Mahmoud Abbas. With the Hamas-Fatah dissension that followed 
the 2006 elections, various security forces represent each faction. 
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The Palestinian General Security Services (PGSS) was formally 
created as a part of the 1994 Gaza-Jericho Agreement (Cairo Accord), 
although the foundation for the PGSS was established in the 1993 
Oslo Peace Accords. The PGSS incorporated military and intelli- 
gence operations that were overseen by a director general, but due 
to the leadership style of President Arafat, they were also under his 
personal management. The origins of the PGSS can thus be traced 
back to the incorporation of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) and its military wing, the Palestine Liberation Army (PLA) 
in 1964. The elements of the PGSS were extremely diverse, partic- 
ularly in terms of training and equipment. Each was nominally 
responsible for a separate sector of security functions, but in reality 
some amount of overlap existed between the separate arms of the 
PGSS, which operated out of two independent headquarters, one in 
Gaza and one in the West Bank. In addition, a great deal of distrust 
between the branches coupled with accusations of corruption and 
factionalism within the Palestinian Authority (PA) hindered the 
effectiveness of the PGSS in its attempts to promote the autonomy 
of an independent Palestinian state. The PGSS had 10 services, and 
some were ostensibly independent of the others and reported only 
to the PGSS command. These covered the functions of intelligence, 
interior security, and national security. 

The intelligence services of the PGSS included the Mukhabarat 
al-Amma (General Intelligence), the Istikhbarat al-Askariyya (Mil- 
itary Intelligence), and, subordinate to it, the Military Police, which 
was not an official entity of the PGSS. The Mukhabarat al-Amma 
was the official Palestinian intelligence agency and was responsible 
for both domestic and foreign intelligence operations in the regions 
under control of the PA. The Mukhabarat al-Amma employed more 
than 3,000 agents in both espionage and counterespionage opera- 
tions. The Istikhbarat al-Askariyya, although officially considered the 
military intelligence service, served primarily to investigate, arrest, 
and interrogate Palestinians opposed to the PA. The Istikhbarat 
al-Askariyya was also tasked with investigating the other security 
agencies in the PGSS. However, the Special Security Force estab- 
lished by Arafat also gathered information on other Palestinian 
security services and Palestinian opposition groups in other coun- 
tries. The Military Police maintained the Palestinian penal system, 
including civilian prisons; performed riot control; and provided 
security for important members of the PA. 

The Interior Branch included five separate agencies: al-Shurta 
Madaniyya (Civil Police), al-Difa al-Madani (Civil Defense), al- 
Shurta Mahafzat (Governorate Security), al-Amn al-Wiqai (Pre- 
ventive Security Force), and al-Amn al-Riasah (Presidential Security 
Force). Al-Shurta Madaniyya, nicknamed the “Blue Police,” em- 
ployed approximately 10,000 officers (6,000 in the West Bank and 
4,000 in Gaza) in a traditional community policing capacity. The 
force was lightly armed, and most members received only cursory 
police training (all of the Palestinian security organizations were 
envisioned under Oslo as a police force) with the exception of its 
rapid deployment unit of nearly 1,000 officers, who respond to riots 
or supplement military operations. Most of al-Shurta Madaniyya’s 
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force was dedicated to criminal investigations, arrests, and traffic 
control. Al-Difa al-Madani provides emergency services, including 
fire and rescue services. Governorate Security comprises a group of 
small security forces protecting regional governors and adminis- 
trations. Five governorates were recognized by 2001, and 16 were 
recognized by 2007. Al-Amn al-Wigai is the Interior Branch’s intel- 
ligence force and includes more than 5,000 officers in the West Bank 
and Gaza. Its primary function is to prevent or counteract Israeli 
military action, although it often cooperates with the Mukhabarat 
al-Amma on specific cases. Al-Amn al-Riasah is the most highly 
trained of the PGSS forces and includes more than 3,000 officers, 
many drawn from Arafat’s Force 17, a private security detail created 
to protect him during his exile. 

The National Security Branch of the PGSS was tasked with the 
duties of traditional national military forces, protecting the bor- 
ders of areas under the direct control of the PA. Al-Amn al-Watani 
(National Security Forces) is the closest force to an army possessed 
by the PA and includes former elements of the PLA as well as recent 
recruits from the Palestinian population. Al-Amnal-Watani patrols 
border regions, occasionally partnered with elements of the Israel 
Defense Forces (IDF), and is also often used for crime prevention, 
although its leadership has been continually plagued by accusations 
of incompetence and corruption. It is by far the largest of the 
security forces, with a strength of 14,000 men by 2005. The Shurta 
Bahariya (Coast Guard) patrols the Gaza coast with five small 
motorboats crewed by a force of 1,000 men. Its primary responsi- 
bility is to reduce smuggling from Egypt, particularly in weapons 
and narcotics. Since the Hamas electoral victory, this force was 
replaced with a Marine Police in August 2007. The Shurta al-Jawiya 
(Air Guard), which flew and maintained PA helicopters, serves 
primarily as a rapid-transport service for top PA officials traveling 
between Gaza and the West Bank. Most of its small membership 
was initially drawn from Force 14, the PLO’s aerial unit that served 
in a similar capacity. 

Control of the PGSS has been a continual point of contention 
since its inception. Most of the individual security services remained 
personally loyal to Arafat and his top lieutenants. Because Arafat 
selected and often replaced the commanders of each service, he 
maintained intense rivalries between the services. Furthermore, his 
Fatah Party often directly paid the salaries of PGSS members, par- 
ticularly at times when funding for the PA remained precarious. 
The overlapping missions of the various services increased the in- 
tense internecine struggles. Occasionally, rival elements of the PGSS 
openly clashed in Gaza and the West Bank. 

When Arafat’s health began to decline, he agreed to relinquish 
some of his personal control over the PGSS, at least on paper. On 
September 11, 2003, Arafat announced that the PGSS would be super- 
vised by a National Security Council. The council includes mem- 
bers of the PA cabinet, the commanders of al-Amin al-Watani forces 
in Gaza and the West Bank, and the chiefs of al-Difa al-Madani, the 
Mukhabarat al-Amma, the Istikhbarat al-Askariyya, and al-Amn 
al-Riasah. While this nominally broadened the PA’s control over 
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the PGSS and eliminated some of Arafat’s personal authority, he 
retained the firm loyalty of the service chiefs and remained the tit- 
ular head ofthe council. Arafat’s transfer of the services to his nephew 
was one of various sparks igniting battles between the al-Aqsa Mar- 
tyrs Brigades of various cities and towns and the PGSS. After Arafat’s 
death in late 2004, PA president Abbas restructured the council, 
greatly reducing its membership and increasing civilian control. 
The general perception of the PGSS in the PA was that it had 
failed to provide stability or secure the borders. In addition to 
internal divisions, the PGSS has been beset by Israeli attacks on 
Palestinian security installations. Such attacks have often been in 
retaliation for terrorist attacks in Israel, which the PGSS has failed 
to prevent or even measurably reduce. The PGSS also lacks suffi- 
cient equipment and training, further reducing its potential effec- 
tiveness. Only in terms of manpower is the PGSS sufficient. In Gaza, 
the current security ratio is 1 officer per 50 residents, making it one 
of the most-policed societies in the world. Despite the large numbers, 
the election of a Hamas-led government in 2006 was accompanied 
by the announcement that Hamas’s militias would be integrated 
into the PGSS. Hamas ceded the presidential authority to Abbas, but 
the forces of the Interior Ministry came under the leadership of Said 
Siam. Abbas and the Fatah faction then battled Hamas, with Abbas 
demanding that Hamas destroy its Executive Force, then about 
6,000 members strong. Hamas seized control of the Gaza Strip in 
June 2007. Its forces also remain in the West Bank, where it chose 
not to battle the PA forces under an emergency government declared 
by Abbas in 2007. Hamas now possesses an undetermined number 
of forces in addition to its Izz al-Din al-Qassam Brigades. 
Paut J. SPRINGER 
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Palestinian Islamic Jihad 


See Islamic Jihad, Palestinian 





Palestinian Legislative Council 
Legislative arm of the Palestinian Authority (PA), the governing 
body of the Palestinians. An elected assembly that is organized along 
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parliamentary lines, the unicameral Palestinian Legislative Council 
(PLC) was established in 1995 by the Israeli-Palestinian Interim 
Agreement (Oslo II Agreement) and was the result of the Oslo 
Accords of 1993. The PA began the process of Palestinian self- 
government in the occupied territories, namely in the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip. 

The first elections to the PLC were held in January 1996. Fatah, 
the largest and most powerful Palestinian political entity, domi- 
nated the elections. Fatah and its affiliated Liberation Movement of 
Palestine captured 55 of the 88 total seats in the PLC. Hamas, Fatah’s 
chief rival, boycotted the elections. At the same time, Palestinians 
voted for the first president of the PA. That post was won handily 
by Yasser Arafat, chairman of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) and the leader of the Fatah faction. 

Reacting to complaints that the 1996 elections were not truly 
representative of all the Palestinian people and that some districts 
and parties (such as Hamas) were overrepresented, the PLC enacted 
a change in the election law in June 2005. This resulted in a consid- 
erable increase in the size of the legislative body. Instead of 88 seats, 
the PLC would have 132 seats representing 16 districts. The legis- 
lation that amended the election laws was rife with controversy, 
particularly because Hamas had announced that it would run can- 
didates in the 2006 PLC elections. 

The PLC’s election law of 2005 now meant that half of the seats 
would be elected by proportional representation, while the other 
half would be chosen on the basis of a plurality vote mechanism in 
which the division of seats is determined by multidistrict counts 
with winner usually taking all (often referred to as a majority sys- 
tem). Inthe January 2006 PLC elections, Hamas garnered a majority 
of seats, replacing Fatah in that spot. Hamas captured 74 seats to 
Fatah’s 45. The rise of a Hamas majority in the PLC presented a 
major challenge to Mahmoud Abbas, Fatah leader and president 
of the PA. It also brought with it condemnation from the West, and 
many nations—including the United States—rescinded funding 
for the Palestinians to protest the election of Hamas. 

Despite the predictable complaints about Hamas’s victory, by 
all measures the 2006 PLC elections were fair and well run. Inter- 
national observers described the election procedures as “extremely 
professional” as well as “free, transparent, and without violence.” 
The PLC has proven to be a much-needed arm of the PA. It helps to 
act as a check against an overzealous executive and is able to engage 
in informed debate comprising a multitude of positions before leg- 
islation is passed. After Arafat created the position of prime minis- 
ter in 2003 (to which he appointed Abbas), the PLC now works 
somewhat like a parliamentary system in which the prime minister 
is elected by the legislative body. Nevertheless, the office of presi- 
dent still wields considerable clout, and the president has the power 
to call for new elections in certain situations. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Palestinian National Charter 
Event Date: May 28, 1964 


The Palestinian National Charter, also referred to as the Palestinian 
National Covenant, was formally adopted on May 28, 1964. This 
agreement was considered the charter of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO), then headed by Ahmad Shukeiri. The charter, 
which called for an independent Palestinian state, is one of the pil- 
lars of disagreement between Palestinians and Israelis. 

Following World War II the United Nations (UN), seeking to 
make amends for the Nazi-inspired Holocaust, called for the divi- 
sion of Palestine into two states. Israel was to be a homeland for 
Jews, and Palestine was to be a homeland for the remaining Arabs 
in the region. The Arabs vehemently rejected this decision and 
refused to recognize the Jewish state when it declared independence 
in May 1948. The Palestinians challenged Israel’s right to exist and, 
through a series of wars, sought to reclaim that territory. 

The PLO was formed in 1964 and quickly became instrumental 
in helping to provoke conflict with Israel. Shukeiri in fact gave a 
speech to the UN detailing what the PLO would do to Israel if the 
PLO struck first. However, the Arab defeat during the 1967 Six-Day 
War led to differing opinions as to how this could be accomplished. 
Shukeiri resigned from the PLO in December 1967, and Yasser Arafat 
gained considerable influence within the organization and became 
its chairman. 

During July 10-17, 1968, the Fourth Palestine National Assem- 
bly metin Cairo to revise the Palestinian National Charter to provide 
a clearer cause and more concrete aims, as the 1964 version had 
focused more on the aims of the PLO. The assembly drastically 
changed the charter to focus more on Palestinian national identity 
and the liberation of their homeland. For the first time, this pro- 
duced a clear and consistent demand for an independent Palestin- 
ian state rather than a conquest of Palestine by Arab nations. In 
addition, it used more belligerent language, stating that the parti- 
tion of Palestine and the creation of a Jewish state were “entirely 
illegal.” It also spoke of the “Zionist invasion” and detailed its aim 
to eliminate Zionism worldwide. The charter was soon followed by 
a detailed program for a secular democratic state. This program 
also called for the exile from Palestine of all Jews arriving in Pales- 
tine after 1917 and their descendants. 
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In 1993 Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Rabin called for changes 
to the Palestinian National Charter in accordance with the Oslo 
Accords. Ina letter to Rabin on September 9, 1993, Arafat commit- 
ted to changing the charter to confirm that those articles denying 
Israel’s right to exist and those contrary to such commitments were 
declared null and void. These changes were formally ratified by the 
Palestinian National Council on April 24, 1996. 

PauL G, PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Palestinian National Council 

Quasi parliament and legislative body of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO). The Palestinian National Council (PNC) was 
made up of representatives from various Palestinian organizations, 
such as professional associations, trade unions, and women’s organ- 
izations from both the occupied territories and the Palestinian 
Diaspora. Two-thirds of the membership constituted a quorum, 
and votes were by simple majority. The PNC set policy, approved 
the budget of the PLO, and received the report of the Palestinian 
National Fund. Until fairly recently, identities of the individual rep- 
resentatives were kept secret for fear of Israeli reprisals. 

The first PNC met in Jerusalem in May 1964. Its 422 represen- 
tatives came from Palestinian communities in the West Bank, the 
Gaza Strip, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Kuwait, Iraq, Egypt, Qatar, 
Libya, and Algeria. The PNC representatives adopted the Palestin- 
ian National Charter and established the PLO as the representative 
body of the Palestinian people. They also elected Ahmad Shukeiri 
as the first chairman of the PNC Executive Committee. The Execu- 
tive Committee acts as the leadership of the PNC when the latter 
is not in session. Because the PNC did not meet regularly, the Exec- 
utive Committee occupied the top position in the governmental 
hierarchy. 

The PNC was to meet annually, although this was not always the 
case. Subsequent PNC meetings were held in Cairo (1965), Gaza 
(1966), Cairo (1968-1977), Damascus (1979-1981), Algiers (1983), 
Amman (1984), and Gaza (1996 and 1998). The number of repre- 
sentatives to the PNC fluctuated. There were 422 at its first meeting 
in 1964, and in 1993 there were 452. The representatives normally 
served two- or three-year terms. Because of the PNC’s political and 
military influence, more than half of the members were from Fatah. 
In 2004 the PNC had 669 members: 88 from the Palestinian Legisla- 
tive Council (PLC), 98 from the Palestinian population in the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip, and 483 from the Palestinian Diaspora. It 
was chaired by Salim Zanum (Abu Adib). 
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In January 1996 Palestinian elections were held in the West 
Bank and Gaza, supervised by some 1,500 international observers. 
The elections saw 676 candidates vying for a PLC of 88 seats and 2 
running for president. The elections were limited to the West Bank 
and Gaza, however. Members of the Palestinian Diaspora were not 
allowed to vote. The PLC was the first elected Palestinian Council 
and in effect replaced the PNC. The council only represented Pales- 
tinians in the West Bank and Gaza, however. It also has no real pol- 
icymaking power. Like the PNC, the PLC was dominated by Fatah 
members. With Hamas boycotting the voting, Fatah secured 55 
seats and, with those affiliated with it, constituted 71 of the 88 
members. Unlike the PNC, the PLC was not a forum to debate and 
establish policy. Until his death in November 2004, President Yasser 
Arafat kept that power firmly in his own hands. 

Among memorable PNC meetings were the February 1969 meet- 
ing in Cairo in which Arafat was named the chairman of the PLO. 
In 1974 the PNC stated that it would establish a national authority 
in any territory that Israel would vacate. On November 15, 1988, 
during the meeting in Algiers, the PNC declared the independence 
of the Arab State of Palestine. 

Inthe April 24, 1996, meeting in Gaza following the Oslo Accords 
of 1993, the PNC voted 504 to 54, with 14 abstentions, to void those 
parts of the covenant that denied Israel’s right to exist, although no 
formal change to or redrafting of the covenant occurred. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Palestinian Refugee Camps 

Refugee encampments for Palestinians who fled or were forced to 
leave their towns and villages by Israeli military forces during the 
1948-1949 Israeli War of Independence. The United Nations (UN) 
defines a Palestinian refugee as a person whose primary residence 
was Palestine for a minimum of two years prior to events leading 
up to the establishment of the State of Israel in May 1948. Originally, 
these Palestinian refugees numbered 750,000 (out of a total popu- 
lation of 1.5 million Palestinians). After 1948, the Israelis barred 
their return to their original homes and instead encouraged their 
permanent settlement in Arab countries. They were immediately 
forbidden from returning to their lands or homes under several mil- 
itary and civil laws. Then in 1950 the Israeli government adopted 
the Law of Return, which allowed any person of Jewish descent to 
immigrate and obtain citizenship in Israel and facilitated the absorp- 
tion of European Jewish refugees into Israel. Some of these refugees 
were resettled in formerly Palestinian villages, towns, or new settle- 
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Balata refugee camp, West Bank, 1989. (M. Nasr/UN Relief and Works Agency) 





ments built on these lands. These policies effectively prevented 
most Palestinians from returning to their homes. That same year, 
the Knesset (Israeli parliament) passed the Absentee Property Law, 
which established December 29, 1947, as the cutoff date for the 
refugees’ permissible return to Palestine. Thus, Palestinians who 
left their homes after that date because of the hostilities lost all 
claims to their property and citizenship. However, on December 11, 
1948, the UN adopted General Assembly Resolution 194, which 
recognized the Palestinians’ right of return to their homes provided 
they lived in peace with their neighbors. They were also to be com- 
pensated for their lost properties upon their return. Nevertheless, 
Israel’s laws effectively negated the UN resolution. 

Refugee camps were originally built on municipal lands and 
were intended to be temporary. They appeared in Syria, Lebanon, 
Jordan, the Gaza Strip, the West Bank, and Egypt. In time, however, 
they became permanent locations because the ongoing Arab-Israeli 
and Palestinian-Israeli conflicts remained unresolved. The UN Relief 
Works Association for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) 
was not established until December 1949, and it took about two 
years until its relief activities were functioning effectively. In the 
meantime, Palestinian charitable associations brought food, cloth- 
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ing, and tenting to these areas. Most of the refugees initially sub- 
sisted on food rations consisting of 1,600 calories per day. 

According to the 1966 Casablanca Protocol of the League of Arab 
States, host countries were expected to grant refugees unrestricted 
residency rights and the freedom to travel and seek employment. 
These governments were also expected to maintain the Palestinian 
national identity until their repatriation. The UN High Commission 
on Refugees (UNHCR), created in 1951, does not include the Pales- 
tinians under its mandate. Instead, they were relegated to a purely 
humanitarian organization, the UNRWA, which was created specif- 
ically to provide relief services for them. 

Many Palestinians initially sought refuge in Jordan because the 
Jordanians controlled eastern Palestine, naming it the West Bank, 
and extended citizenship rights to its citizens. About 264,000 refugees 
still inhabit 10 camps in the vicinity of Amman, Jordan, and other 
cities. The Jordanian camps were eventually supervised by teachers 
of UNRWA schools who came from the ranks of the refugees and 
played a pivotal role in enhancing their national identity. The Jor- 
danian refugee camps were also briefly involved in the 1970 Jordan- 
ian civil conflict that resulted in the expulsion of Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) fighters from that country. 
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Palestinian Registered Refugees (1965-2005) 





Year Registered Refugees 
1955 912,425 
1965 1,300,117 
1975 1,652,436 
1985 2,119,862 
1995 3,246,044 
2005 4,255,120 





In Syria, about 370,000 refugees remain on UNRWA’s rolls. 
Most of the camps are in Damascus, which alone account for 67 per- 
cent of the refugees. Al-Yarmuk (Yarmouk) Camp is the largest and 
is considered a suburb of Damascus. The UNRWA recognizes 10 
such camps throughout the country, providing them with educa- 
tional and health services. Most of the camps are constituted as 
homogenous neighborhoods reflecting the refugees’ original towns 
and villages. This alone worked to strengthen their national identity 
since 1948 and helped defeat U.S. plans to resettle them in the coun- 
try. In 1956, Syria’s Law 260 granted the refugees equal rights with 
Syrian citizens in the areas of employment, commerce, and military 
service. They were also allowed to join trade unions, reside outside 
the camps, and reenter the country without a visa. But they were 
restricted to the ownership of just one residence and were prohib- 
ited from owning land in order to discourage their permanent set- 
tlement in Syria. 

Palestinian refugees faced particularly difficult conditions in the 
camps in Lebanon prior to 1970 and during the Lebanese Civil War. 
The camps bore the brunt of Israeli military actions because of the 
Palestinian Resistance Movement’s raids and strikes staged from 
Lebanon. Yet even before the PLO’s arrival in the Lebanese camps 
in 1970, the refugees were subject to police harassment and surveil- 
lance. Largely of peasant origins, the Palestinian camps were located 
in southern Lebanon, in Beirut’s southern slum areas, and in the 
Bekda Valley at Anjar as well as in some other areas. Today, Lebanon 
has recognized 12 camps, although 16 others emerged as a result of 
various wars. There were some 110,000 refugees in Lebanon in 
1948, and today that number has grown to more than 350,000. 

Some of their camps, such as Ayn al-Hilwah in the southern city 
of Sidon, claim as many as 60,000 residents. The Lebanese Civil War 
in combination with the Israeli invasions of 1978 and 1982 resulted 
in the loss of at least 50,000 Palestinian lives. The situation in the 
Lebanese camps deteriorated badly after the 1982 Israeli invasion 
of Lebanon, culminating in the massacres at the Sabra and Shatila 
camps at the hands of local militias with the tacit collusion of the 
Israeli Army. Following the PLO’s withdrawal from Lebanon in 
1982, the refugees there were embroiled in the so-called War of the 
Camps against the Amal militia. The 1989 Taif Agreement resulted 
in a stipulation that banned the settlement of any non-Lebanese 
groups in the country. The Palestinians had been restricted from 
many types of employment, property ownership, and political rights 
in Lebanon during the entire period of their stay. Following the Taif 
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Agreement these restrictions were reinstated, legally barring Pales- 
tinians from 75 professions, which resulted in an unemployment 
rate of 70 percent within the camps. In 2001, more legislation fur- 
ther restricted the refugees from owning property. 

Nineteen refugee camps are located in the Palestinian territo- 
ries. Around 26.5 percent of the West Bank’s population is com- 
prised of refugees, while 65 percent of the Gaza Strip’s population 
is made up of refugees. The largest of these, the Jabalya camp in 
Gaza, often suffers from incursions by the Israeli military. A single 
camp located within the Jerusalem area, Shufat, has been affected 
by the encirclement of expanding Israeli settlements such as Pisgat 
Zeev. A sprawling refugee camp along the Iraqi-Jordanian border, 
al-Ruwayshid, is the latest Palestinian displacement camp. Move- 
ment outside this refugee camp remains severely restricted. 

In addition to the fact that a Palestinian right of return has not 
been addressed in the various stages of peace negotiations, Palestin- 
ian refugees have suffered and continue to suffer from extraordinarily 
poor conditions in the refugee camps. Education is substandard, 
medical care is often nonexistent, unemployment rates are tragi- 
cally high in all but a few camps, and living conditions are far from 
optimal. In the West Bank and Gaza, these conditions led to stronger 
support from camp residents for militant slogans and recruitment. 
Refugees in Jordan were offered full citizenship, but many others 
remain ina state of citizenship limbo of sorts. The Jordanians made 
no effort to form a Palestinian state in the West Bank when they 
controlled it, nor did Egypt create a nation for the Palestinians when 
it controlled the Gaza Strip. In fact, the Egyptian government denied 
citizenship to Palestinians and generally forbade them from leaving 
the Gaza Strip. 

GHADA HaSsHEM TALHAMI 
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Palestinian Special Security Force 

Part of the Palestinian General Security Service (PGSS), the Pales- 
tinian Special Security Force (SSF), also known as al-Amn al- 
Khass, is one of the 10 domestic Palestinian security forces formed 
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following the May 1994 Cairo Agreement. That agreement had 
turned over the majority of territory in the Gaza Strip as well as land 
in and around Jericho to the Palestinian Authority (PA). Created 
in January 1995, the SSF was officially tasked with the conduct of 
intelligence operations against foreign opposition groups, especially 
those operating in Arab nations. However, it has dedicated most 
of its efforts to the oversight of Palestinian intelligence agencies, 
activities or corruption among PA leadership, and the activities of 
domestic opposition groups operating within the PA. 

The PGSS officially serves as the PA’s senior-most intelligence 
and security authority, responsible for the coordination of efforts 
among its 10 police, military, and civilian intelligence agencies. 
However, the SSF bypasses the PGSS reporting protocol and answers 
directly to the Palestinian president. For nearly a decade, the SSF’s 
function as a domestic intelligence-gathering agency contributed 
greatly to President Yasser Arafat’s ability to retain control until his 
death in November 2004. General Abu Yusuf al-Wahadi served as 
the first and only known leader of the SSF. 

Following the signing of the 1994 Cairo Agreement and the 
formation of the PGSS, multiple organizations embarked on often 
overlapping domestic intelligence collection, analysis, and report- 
ing missions. These conflicting roles and responsibilities led to con- 
tinual conflict throughout the PGSS intelligence and security force 
structure. The SSF, as a highly autonomous organization within the 
PGSS with direct access to the Palestinian prime minister, served 
as Arafat’s independent source of intelligence monitoring internal 
conflict within the PGSS. 

Throughout the 1990s, PGSS leadership continued to fracture 
between former Palestine Liberation Army (PLA) veterans and those 
with historical ties to the First Intifada. Arafat sought out and engaged 
outsiders with connections to neither the PLA nor the intifada to 
lead critical intelligence agencies within PGSS. General al-Wahadi 
was one such outsider brought to the Palestinian territories from 
abroad to lead the SSF. His lack of affiliation with either of the par- 
ties and his deep loyalty to Arafat made him a critical and trusted 
component of Arafat’s human intelligence capabilities. 

The SSF played another vital role for Arafat, as it monitored the 
equilibrium of power among general staff members. Arafat used 
the SSF to ensure that no senior member of his staff accumulated 
sufficient influence or power to pose a threat to the stability of the 
PA. The intelligence provided by the SSF in this role proved invalu- 
able in neutralizing emerging threats to the PA’s stability. 

Although the headcount is not known for certain, it is generally 
believed that SSF membership does not exceed more than 100 per- 
sonnel. Most estimates suggest significantly fewer, perhaps as few 
as a dozen core members. Their utility as a mechanism to monitor, 
report, and enforce allegiance to the prime minister suggests that 
they exert disproportionate influence on Palestinian politics. Because 
the SSF was never a formally recognized organization within the 
PGSS, the size, disposition, and staffing levels within this organiza- 
tion are generally unknown. 

C. Scorr BLANCHETTE 
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Palmach 

Jewish fighting force numbering at its height a few thousand sol- 
diers. It was created jointly by the British and the Jewish Haganah 
on May 15, 1941. Haganah (Hebrew for “defense”), the Jewish under- 
ground self-defense and military organization formed in 1920, was 
the precursor of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF). Haganah leader- 
ship realized the need for a permanently mobilized military organ- 
ization to defend Jewish settlements that from time to time came 
under harassment from Arab bands. More important to the British 
was that if Axis forces were ever to enter the British Mandate for 
Palestine, the Palmach (Palmakh) would fight them as well. 

The new, elite Palmach, which is the Hebrew abbreviation of 
Plugot Mahats, or “strike force,” was originally commanded by 
Yitzhak Sadeh. Composed of 9 assault teams, it was trained and 
equipped by the British and dispersed throughout Palestine, includ- 
ing one in Jerusalem. A third of its members were young women. 
The Palmach eventually grew to 12 assault teams that initiated 
scouting and sabotage missions as well as preemptive strikes into 
Syria and Lebanon. Yigal Allon, Moshe Dayan, Yitzhak Rabin, Chaim 
Bar-Lev, Uzi Narkiss, and Ezer Weizman were some of its more 
notable members. 

The Palmach was officially disbanded when the British defeated 
the German forces at El Alamein in the summer of 1942 and the 
threat to the British position from Syria and Lebanon had abated 
after the Allied invasion of Syria. The Haganah converted the Pal- 
mach after its supposed dissolution into an underground com- 
mando force and initially assigned it to the protection of the Yishuv 
(Jewish settlements) in Palestine in August 1942. Yitzhak Tabenkin, 
head of the kibbutzim union, conceived of a plan that assigned Pal- 
mach platoons to various kibbutzim. These would provide the 
Palmachniks (Palmach members) with food, shelter, and other needs 
as they arose. In return, the Palmach protected the kibbutz to which 
they were assigned, worked in the agricultural enterprises of the 
kibbutz, and participated in Zionist education. This combination of 
training, protection, education, and work was called Akhshara 
Meguyeset, or Drafted/Recruited Training. Each Palmachnik was 
to train 8 days a month, stand guard 14 days a month, and rest 7 
days a month. However, Palmachniks were always on call in case of 
an attack. 
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Two members of the Jewish Palmach (Strike Force) firing through a hole 
in a wall while training in Jerusalem for city fighting, March 1948. 
(Bettmann/Corbis) 





The role of the Palmach was not limited to the protection of the 
Yishuv. By 1943 the Palmach had organized itself into six regular 
companies and a like number of special units. The Ha-Makhlaka 
Ha-Germanit, or German Department, operated against the Nazi 
infrastructure in the Middle East and the Balkans. The Ha-Makhlaka 
Ha-Aravit, or Arab Department (known also as the Arab Platoon 
because members often dressed in Arabic attire), operated against 
Arab militias. After the formation of Israel, they formed the basis 
of the border police and IDF infiltration units. The Pal-Yam was the 
sea force of the Palmach and focused on facilitating the illegal entry 
of Jewish refugees from Europe in violation of the British White 
Paper of 1939 that limited Jewish immigration to Palestine. The Pal- 
mach’s Sabotage Units eventually formed the nucleus of the IDF 
Engineering Corps. The Palmach Air Force consisted of British- 
trained Jewish pilots who had no planes until 1948, when they com- 
menced observation and scouting operations. Additionally, Zionist 
youth movement participants aged 18-20 were formed into Nahal 
(Hebrew acronym for noar halutzi lohem, meaning “fighting pio- 
neer youth”) or nucleus groups. They were trained by Palmachniks 
and eventually formed the basis of the Nahal settlements, created 
as strategic strongholds in case of war. 

Palmachniks received basic training in physical fitness, small 
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arms, topography, squad operations, and Krav Maga (Hebrew for 
“contact combat”), a martial art developed in Czechoslovakia in the 
1930s. Most Palmachniks also received additional training in one 
or more of the following combat specialties: sabotage and explosives, 
reconnaissance, sniping, light and medium machine gunnery, and 
mortars. Group and platoon training also included live-fire drills 
using artillery, machine guns, and mortars. Palmach officer train- 
ing emphasized the development of independent and innovative 
field commanders who took initiative and led by example. 

When it was clear following World War II that the British were 
unwilling to create a Jewish state or allow the immigration of large 
numbers of Jewish refugees into Palestine, the Palmach attacked 
British infrastructure such as bridges, railways, radar stations, and 
police stations during 1945 and 1946. These attacks stopped when 
the British arrested en masse many of the Palmach and Haganah 
leadership on June 19, 1946, a date known in Israeli history as the 
Black Sabbath. 

Palmach units assumed responsibility for protecting the Jewish 
settlements from Arab militias when the Israeli War of Independ- 
ence (1948-1949) erupted following the partition of Palestine and 
the formation of the State of Israel. These Palmach units persevered 
until the Haganah relieved them. The Palmach was then formed 
into two units of the newly created IDF, the Negev Brigade and Yif- 
tah Brigade. These units stopped the Egyptian Army in the Negev 
and then seized the Gaza Strip and Sharm al-Sheikh. 

Many Palmachniks entered Israeli politics, including Rabin, 
Dayan, Bar-Lev, Mordechai Gur, Mati Peled, Yair Tsaban, Shulamit 
Aloni, Rehavam Zeevi, and Rafael Eitan. Indeed, Palmachniks 
dominated the IDF command structure for many years and helped 
shape its distinctive ethos. 

RicHarb M. Epwarps 
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Pan-Arab Congress 
Event Date: September 8, 1937 


Conference of some 400 Arab leaders that convened on September 
8, 1937, in Bludan, Syria. The Pan-Arab Conference took place in 
the middle of the Great Palestinian Rebellion in Palestine (1936- 
1939), sometimes called the Arab Revolt. More specifically, the 
congress met during the second major phase of the rebellion (July 
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1937-October 1938). The rebellion, which was aimed primarily at 
British interests in Palestine, also saw widespread violence against 
Jews, whose numbers in Palestine had been steadily increasing. By 
1936, Palestinian Arabs had grown weary and annoyed with British 
policies that had allowed more and more Jewish immigrants into 
Palestine. Many Arabs had also grown fearful that Jewish purchases 
of Arab land were relegating the Palestinian Arabs to a decidedly 
second-rate status and threatening their economic well-being. 

The Arab Revolt was led by two primary groups. The first was 
the politically conscious Arab elite, dominated by the two rival clans 
of the Husseini family, led by the mufti of Jerusalem Haj Amin al- 
Husseini, and their rivals, the Nashashibi family (represented by 
Fakhri al-Nashashibi). The second (and the true center of the lead- 
ership) resided among local committees that had emerged in Jeru- 
salem, Nablus, Jaffa, Tulkarm, and elsewhere. 

The primary triggering mechanism of the hastily convened Pan- 
Arab Congress, however, was the 1937 Peel Commission, sponsored 
by the British government. As a response to the violence of the 
uprising, the British government had charged the Peel Commission 
with making recommendations that would ease Arab-Jewish ten- 
sions and bring an end to the rebellion. 

Issued in July 1937, the Peel Commission Report concluded that 
the Arab Revolt was the result of the Palestinians’ drive for inde- 
pendence and their enmity toward the concept of a Jewish state in 
Palestine. To bring an end to the violence, the Peel Commission rec- 
ommended the partitioning of Palestine into Jewish and Palestinian 
states (the latter to be part of Transjordan) and common areas con- 
trolled by the mandate (Jerusalem, for example). 

The Palestinian Arabs—and most other Arabs—were incensed 
with the Peel Commission’s conclusion that partition was neces- 
sary. Instead of mitigating Palestinian anger, the report served only 
to fan the flames of resentment. Violence reached new heights in 
the late summer and early autumn of 1937, and by September as 
many as 10,000 well-armed Palestinian guerrillas were prowling 
the countryside. They were joined by at least several hundred Arab 
fighters, sponsored by the Arab Higher Commission, from other 
states. 

It was amid this incredibly tense political and military atmos- 
phere that the Pan-Arab Conference convened. It resulted in unan- 
imous support for the Palestinians’ right to a homeland and took 
considerable pains to condemn the Peel Commission and the sug- 
gestion of a bifurcated Palestine. It also called for scrapping the 
1917 Balfour Declaration, the immediate suspension of all Jewish 
immigration to Palestine, an end to the British Mandate, and the 
creation with all due haste of a Palestinian state. For Jews already 
living in Palestine, the Pan-Arab Congress agreed to give them guar- 
anteed minority status. In addition, the congress agreed to create a 
permanent executive committee to help Palestinians economically 
and to engage in public relations activities. Finally, delegates voted 
to expand the Arab economic boycott to include British as well as 
Jewish goods. 

The 1937 Pan-Arab Congress not only gave voice to Palestinian 
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grievances but also unified the effort to help them attain a home- 
land. Also, Syria quickly emerged as the linchpin of the rebellion in 
Palestine. It hosted key leaders of the insurgency and funneled money 
to the Palestinian cause. The Arab Revolt continued for almost two 
additional years, with many more deaths and casualties. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Pan-Arabism 

A philosophical and political movement based on Arab nationalism 
that calls for the solidarity of Arab peoples and, sometimes more 
specifically, a union of Arab nations in the Middle East. Beginning 
with intellectual debate about the major unifying factor in the 
region—language, history, and ethnicity versus the role of Islam 
—Pan-Arabism next considered the appropriate response of Arab 
nations against increased Western imperial expansion. Pan-Arabism 
ultimately became a political doctrine, the application of which had 
far-reaching consequences for power relations in the Middle East 
and beyond. 

Inthe second halfofthe 19th century, a variety of Middle Eastern 
intellectuals began to theorize about the future of the Islamic world 
in relation to the increasingly powerful imperial nations of Europe. 
One influential movement was that of Pan-Islamism. Led by Jamal 
ad-Din al-Afghani, early Pan-Islamists were fiercely anti-imperial- 
ist and framed their desires for parity with the West along religious 
lines. Al-Afghani did not believe that the West was superior to the 
Muslim East. Rather, he believed that over time Middle Eastern 
governments and religion had become corrupt and had lost touch 
with the true message of Islam. 

For al-Afghani, there were two major Islamic tenets that needed 
to be revised for the Muslim world to become as powerful as the 
West: unity and action. Unity of the Muslim world was crucial in 
the eyes of al-Afghani. He looked back to the early Muslim king- 
doms and the success of early Islam as something that could be 
achieved anew in the Middle East. Muslims need only unify behind 
a progressive Islam, which would encourage its followers through- 
out the world to forget their ethnic and national differences and see 
themselves as part of one supernation of believers. In doing so, 
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Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser (Jeff) and Syrian president 
Shukri al-Quwatli clasp hands to symbolize the merger of the two 
countries into the United Arab Republic (UAR) on al-Quwatli’s arrival in 
Cairo with members of his cabinet, March 2, 1958. (Bettmann/Corbis) 





Muslims would actively unite against European expansionism and 
economic exploitation. 

One of al-Afghani’s most influential students was Muhammad 
Abduh, a well-respected theologian who ultimately became the 
mufti of Egypt in 1899. Abduh formulated one of the most influen- 
tial modern interpretations of Islam in a book entitled Risalah 
al-Tawhid (A Treatise on the Oneness of God), published in 1897. 
It asserted not only that Islam and modernity were compatible but 
also that modernity complemented Islam rather than restricted it. 
Abduh founded the Salafiyya movement, which called for the re- 
introduction into Sunni Islam ofa legal principle of Islamic law (ijti- 
had) allowing for more reinterpretation. As Pan-Islamists, both 
al-Afghani (who was not an Arab) and Abduh were concerned about 
Islamic affairs more than Arab affairs. 

Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibi (1849-1903), a journalist from 
Aleppo, was of Kurdish descent. He spent the last three years of his 
life in Cairo and published two key books in which he voiced his 
disgust toward the corruption of the Ottoman Empire, which ruled 
large segments of the Arab world. He blamed the decline of Mus- 
lim rule on the fact that non-Arabs had taken control of the Middle 
East. He looked at Islam as the greatest achievement of the Arabs, 
and because God had chosen to reveal Islamic teachings to an Arab 
prophet in Arabic, the Arabs were an ideal people for leadership. 
He wanted to see the restoration of an Arab caliphate, which, he 
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believed, would hasten a revival in the region as well as in the reli- 
gion. Al-Kawakibi’s ideology gave some Arabs a framework for 
opposing the Ottomans, which eventually took on nationalist tones. 

Arab nationalism also evolved from Syrian nationalism and a 
movement of revival for the Arabic language called the nahda, or 
renaissance. Many of these Arab nationalists were Christians, in- 
cluding Jurji Zaydan, who wrote histories and novels; Ibrahim al- 
Yaziji, who established a secret society in 1875 that focused on Arab 
pride and rejected the Ottoman claim to the caliphate; and Najib 
Azury, who founded the Ligue de la Patrie Arabe (League of the 
Arab Fatherland) in 1903 in Cairo and wrote The Awakening of the 
Arab Nation in 1905. By 1913 other secret nationalist societies had 
formed and survived rounds of suppression from the Ottoman 
government. 

As the Ottoman Empire collapsed at the end of World War land 
Britain and France secured control over much of the Middle East, 
other Arab intellectuals challenged European expansionism. It is 
in the ideas of those thinkers that the foundations of Pan-Arabism 
were laid. 

One of the first Pan-Arabists to gain serious recognition was a 
Syrian Arab named Sati al-Husri, who had made a name for himself 
during the Ottoman era as a Westernized bureaucrat committed to 
educational reform. After the collapse of Ottoman rule in 1918, al- 
Husri became a leading voice for the Pan-Arabist cause in the inter- 
war years, heading up the ministry of education in King Faisal I’s 
Iraqi government. While helping the Iraqis build an educational 
infrastructure in the 1920s and 1930s, al-Husri wrote a series of 
pamphlets—Arabism First, On Arab Nationalism, and What Is 
Nationalism?—in which he called for the creation of a single, inde- 
pendent Arab state. He believed that the Arab people constituted 
one nation and that language was the primary marker of that fact. 
Because the Arabic language came before Islam, both Muslim and 
Christian Arabs should be united under this nation. Al-Husri hoped 
that the common language, shared culture, and shared history 
would inspire Arabs to unite against the Western forces and found 
a modern nation-state. 

Another pair of influential thinkers who picked up on al-Husri’s 
ideas were the Syrian intellectuals Michel Aflaq and Salah al-Din 
al-Bitar. As students in Paris in the 1930s, they were attracted to 
socialist ideology, particularly its anti-imperialism and messages of 
social justice. Calling their movement Baath (Arabic for “resurrec- 
tion”), they expressed a Pan-Arabist agenda in the context of social 
restructuring to build a powerful and independent Arab society. 
Members of the Baath movement believed that the Arabs could 
regain their confidence only with unity. That unity would hearken 
back to Arab greatness under the conquering caliphs of early Islam 
and would put the Arab world on par with the West. In that way, 
Aflaq and al-Bitar were influenced by al-Kawakibi. Indeed, the 
Baath movement, although inclusive of Muslims and Christians, 
idealized Islam as a cultural system and a symbol of what the Arab 
world was capable of producing: a great religion that had spread 
across the globe. In that way, the Baath movement did not alienate 
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Muslims but instead attracted them. Yet its inclusive rhetoric also 
appealed to non-Muslim Arabs who wished to see their nation res- 
urrected as well. The ideology of the Baath movement was coupled 
with two other powerful political developments in the Arab world: 
the dispossession of the Palestinians from their homelands and the 
emergence of Nasserism in Egypt during the rule of President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. 

Like al-Husri, many Pan-Arab thinkers called on Egypt to take 
the lead to promote the Arabist cause, and such ideas took hold 
during the 1930s and 1940s. At that time, Western imperialism 
seemed to the Arab world to be most destructive to the Arabs in 
Palestine, who were on the eve oflosing their homeland to the Zion- 
ist settlers from Europe (who wanted to create a Jewish state in the 
region). In 1945, seizing on the hope that strength could be achieved 
in a postwar world, the Arab League was formed in Cairo, the city 
with the most active movement for Pan-Arabism. The league was a 
coalition of Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and Transjordan (later Jor- 
dan). The leaders of these states pledged to support each other in 
building economic, political, and cultural strength and cooperation. 

In May 1948 during the Israeli War of Independence, the mem- 
ber nations of the Arab League invaded Palestine to halt the forma- 
tion of the State of Israel, but they were defeated by the Israelis in 
December. The defeat of this “Liberation Army” was a turning point 
for the Pan-Arabist movement. The loss of Palestine to the Israelis 
was made more bitter by the humiliating crisis of the Palestinian 
refugees, who were trapped in dismal refugee camps while the Arab 
countries looked on, unable or unwilling to assimilate those people 
into their own societies yet also unable to liberate them from the 
Israelis and implement Palestinian national sovereignty in the Holy 
Land. For Arabs throughout the world, the rhetoric of uniting in 
an effort to restore the Palestinians to their homeland and defeat 
the Israeli state became a powerful tool of political unification. 

Nasser ultimately became the most well-known spokesperson 
for Pan-Arabism. During his period in power (1952-1970), he pro- 
moted Pan-Arabism to rally the Arab world behind Egypt’s policies 
in standing up to the West, in the Suez War, and in opposing what 
he regarded as British and U.S. plans to divide the region. He con- 
vinced Jordan and Syria not to join the British-sponsored Baghdad 
Pact of 1954, and in 1956 he successfully faced off against the West- 
ern powers and nationalized the Suez Canal. Nasser used his ora- 
torical skills, following the failure of the British, French, and Israelis 
in the Suez Crisis to defeat him, to define the cause that the Arab 
nation was one nation. Later, he defined Egypt’s style of Pan- 
Arabism as a progressive and populist cause, in contrast to that of 
traditional monarchies such as Saudi Arabia. As a propaganda war 
mounted between these two nations and others, Nasser utilized the 
Voice of Cairo, a powerful radio network that broadcasted through- 
out the Arab world and beyond to spread the doctrines of Pan- 
Arabism and Arab socialism. 

In late 1957 the Baath Party in Syria turned to Nasser and asked 
him to join a union of the two countries, since they were at that time 
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under threat by a rival faction. In February 1958 the United Arab 
Republic (UAR), the political unification of Syria and Egypt, was 
founded. Baath leaders believed that the union would assure their 
control over Syria, while the Egyptians saw the move as the first step 
to a larger Pan-Arabist state led by Egyptians. Yemen soon joined 
the union. The unification of Baath ideology and the potent leader- 
ship of Nasser was a dream combination for millions of Arabs, 
who ardently believed that the UAR was the beginning of a new Arab 
superstate that could challenge Western hegemony. 

It was not to be. It soon became clear that there was resentment 
among the Syrian bourgeoisie, who could justifiably claim that the 
relationship between Egypt and Syria was not an equal one. Some 
of the Egyptian bureaucrats and officials who went to Syria were 
highly unpopular there. The unification also demonstrated that 
resistance to the programs of land reform and industrialization in 
Syria were politically destabilizing. The UAR was not a well-thought- 
out formation but rather a hasty attempt by the Syrian opposition 
to capitalize on Nasser’s power ina way that he could not refuse. In 
September 1961 Syrian military units staged an insurrection against 
the Egyptian commanders, and the UAR came to an end. Nasser 
accepted this defeat, but his subsequent statements dwelt on the 
issues of class struggle that led to the union’s failure and thus con- 
tributed to the discourse on Arab socialism at that time. 

The failure of the UAR was followed by a lengthy Egyptian mil- 
itary involvement in Yemen and then in 1967 by the humiliating 
defeat of Egypt, Syria, and Jordan by the Israelis in the Six-Day War. 
The war brought great territorial losses for the Arab side and dra- 
matic increases in the number of Palestinian refugees. For the Arab 
world, it appeared that Arab unity was now more necessary than 
ever. Yet the governments of the Arab nations were further divided 
by the 1967 defeat. Moreover, with the 1967 defeat it was clear to 
Palestinians that their cause could not be left in the hands of the 
Arab states. Although the Palestinian cause remained a symbol for 
Arab unity, real action for change was moved away from the Arab 
League and was concentrated in the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO) and other Palestinian movements. 

In the 1970s and 1980s, Arab leaders employed the rhetoric of 
Arab nationalism and Pan-Arabism to rally their populations behind 
anumber of issues, particularly the struggle against Israel. Saddam 
Hussein of Iraq, in particular, used the Arab cause as a rationale for 
his policies. But in 1990 an event occurred that spelled the begin- 
ning of the end of Pan-Arabism. After Iraq invaded Kuwait in August 
1990, the Western powers, led by the United States working through 
the United Nations (UN), convinced a number of other Arab nations 
to join their alliance against Iraq. Egypt and Syria committed troops 
to the Persian Gulf War in exchange for debt cancellation and other 
economic rewards, while Saudi Arabia agreed to host coalition forces. 
With the punishing defeat of Iraq in February 1991, wrought in part 
because Arab states were willing to fight other Arab states, Pan- 
Arabism seemed all but dead. 

Today, although there are still dreams of Arab unity, millions of 
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people in the Arab world search for other alternatives to their polit- 
ical, social, and economic problems. Many turned instead to Islamist 
or Muslim fundamentalist movements. 

Nancy STOCKDALE 
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Patria, Destruction of 
Event Date: November 25, 1940 


French ship blown up at Haifa on November 25, 1940. Early in 
November 1940 three ships carrying Jewish immigrants sailed for 
Palestine from the Romanian port of Tulcea. In effect, the German 
government saw an opportunity to create difficulties for the British 
and abetted the departure of the refugees and the ships. On Novem- 
ber 1, the Pacific arrived at Haifa with some 1,100 illegal Jewish 
immigrants from Germany and Austria. A few days later, the Milos 
arrived with another 700 immigrants from Czechoslovakia. 

The year 1940 was a difficult one for the British. Germany had 
defeated France, and Britain was the only major military opponent 
remaining against the Germans and Italians. There were fears in 
London that the Axis powers would soon conquer Egypt and take 
the Suez Canal. In these circumstances and despite the documented 
persecution of Jews by Germany, London was anxious to placate the 
Arabs regarding Jewish immigration into Palestine. The German 
government saw in these circumstances an opportunity to embar- 
rass the British. 

Warned in advance of the arrival of the ships, British authorities 
secured the aging Patria, a 12,000-ton French transport. They then 
transferred the immigrants to it, supposedly for reasons of quaran- 
tine. The British then announced that the immigrants would not be 
admitted to Palestine and would instead be shipped on to Mauritius 
in the Indian Ocean for the duration of the war, after which a deci- 
sion would be rendered as to where the immigrants would be sent. 

On November 24, 1940, the Atlantic, the third ship carrying il- 
legal immigrants, arrived at Haifa. The British then prepared to 
transfer its passengers to the Patria as well, refusing all appeals to 
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the contrary from Jewish representatives. The Zionists did all they 
could to persuade the British to change their minds. A general strike 
had no impact. 

Finally, on November 21 a mine was smuggled aboard the ship 
by members of the Jewish self-defense organization, Haganah. The 
plan was to blow a small hole in the ship’s hull, forcing the British 
to disembark the passengers. Unfortunately, when the mine went 
off at 9:00 a.m. on November 25 as passengers from the Atlantic 
were being transferred to it, the Patria sank almost immediately. 
Some 267 people died, including 50 crew members and British sol- 
diers and policeman. Later the members of Haganah claimed that 
the Patria was in such poor condition at the time that it would have 
sunk at sea anyway, with far greater loss of life. 

Following this incident and ensuing widespread outrage, British 
authorities decided to make an exception and allow the 1,560 sur- 
vivors of the Patria to enter Palestine, although the number of 
refugees was to be deducted from subsequent Jewish immigration 
quotas. The immigrants not yet transferred from the Atlantic were 
not included in the special consideration and were indeed deported 
to Mauritius on December 9, 1940. After the war, they were given 
the option to return to Palestine, and more than 80 percent chose to 
do so. 
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Patriot Missile System 

Defensive antiaircraft and antiballistic missile system. The U.S. 
Patriot missile system was untested in combat until the 1990-1991 
Persian Gulf War, when it was used to shoot down Iraqi Al Hussein 
short-range theater ballistic missiles (a locally built version of the 
Soviet Scud missile) launched at Israel and Saudi Arabia. The Patriot 
was developed at the Redstone Arsenal in Huntsville, Alabama, in 
the late 1970s as an antiaircraft weapon and was modified in the 
1980s as an antitheater ballistic missile weapon. U.S. Patriot units 
based in Germany were deployed to Israel during the 2003 Iraq War. 
During the 2006 Israel-Hezbollah War, three Israel Defense Forces 
(IDF) Patriot batteries were deployed around Haifa in August 2006 
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806 Patriot Missile System 


American Patriot antiballistic missile battery, positioned to counter a 
possible Iraqi missile attack, located in northern Tel Aviv, Israel, March 
13, 2003. (Moshe Milner/Israeli Government Press Office) 





and tasked with intercepting various types of missiles launched at 
the area from Lebanon by Hezbollah. 

The Patriot is a long-range, high-altitude, all-weather missile 
defense system designed to defeat aircraft, theater ballistic mis- 
siles, and cruise missiles. The Patriot’s multifunction phased array 
radar and track-by-missile guidance systems can simultaneously 
detect and engage multiple targets, despite electronic counter- 
measure. The Patriot missile is a single-stage, solid-fuel, 7.4-foot, 
2,200-pound projectile operating at mach 3 speed with an effective 
range of 43 miles. 

The missile is armed with a proximity-fused 200-pound high- 
explosive warhead designed to disable or destroy an inbound target 
by detonating and dispersing fragmentation in a fanlike pattern 
immediately ahead of the threat. The Patriot is deployed as a Patriot 
Fire Unit, having 32 missiles loaded (4 each) in 8 M-901 storage 
and transportation canister launchers. Each launcher is arrayed 
atop an M-860 semitrailer launch platform. The Patriot Fire Unit 
also includes a 5-ton, M-818 tractor truck variant mounted with an 
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MSQ-104 engagement control station, which houses the fire con- 
trol, radar, and computer engagement systems. 

The Patriot is a three-phase intercept system that uses its en- 
gagement control radar to detect an inbound target. The engage- 
ment control computer plots an intercept trajectory and programs 
the intercept data into the missile’s guidance system, elevates and 
trains the launcher, and then fires the missile. The missile’s onboard 
radar then guides the missile to the optimal intercept point. 

The Patriot missile was first launched in combat on January 18, 
1991, when it mistakenly fired at a computer glitch misinterpreted 
as a Scud fired at Saudi Arabia. The Patriot engaged more than 
40 theater ballistic missiles during the Persian Gulf War, but its 
intercept rate was well below the 97 percent claimed by U.S. officials 
at the time. The U.S. Army eventually claimed a 70 percent effective 
intercept rate for the Saudi Arabian theater of operations and a 40 
percent effective intercept rate in Israel. The IDF estimated the 
effective intercept rate at 10 percent or less. This substantially lower 
estimate may have been a function of the IDF’s definition of success 
and effectiveness that counted any ground warhead detonation as 
a failure regardless of whether the incoming missile had been hit, 
disabled, or deflected. 

Since the Patriot missile systems in both theaters of operation 
were manned by U.S. Army crews, there was much speculation con- 
cerning the higher reported effective intercept rate in Saudi Arabia. 
One reason may have been that the Saudi government simply lied 
because all Saudi press reports on Scud strikes were censored. The 
Israeli targets were heavily populated areas where any debris or 
detonation could be reported by the uncensored Israeli press. The 
Saudi targets, on the other hand, were primarily desert military instal- 
lations far from Saudi population centers. 

Regardless of the reasoning used to explain the theater effective 
intercept rate differential, the success rate for the Patriot was not 
what had been anticipated, especially in Israel. One reason may 
simply have been that Iraqi modifications to the Soviet-built Scud 
made to increase the range and speed of the Al Hussein variant 
structurally weakened the missile. Many of the Al Husseins broke 
up as they reentered Earth’s atmosphere, and those multiple pieces 
stretched the target so that the Patriot engagement control radar 
and onboard missile radar could not differentiate between general 
debris and the warhead. 

The Patriot was originally designed to intercept and destroy or 
disable aircraft, but when it was modified to defend against theater 
ballistic missiles, the targeting protocols were not sufficiently modi- 
fied to compensate for the faster speed of the missile or the detona- 
tion point at the target’s center of mass. Thus, the Patriot tended to 
spray its fragmentation at the tail of the Al Hussein, leaving the war- 
head in the nose intact. 

A software error that was subsequently corrected caused a third 
of a second drift in the system’s internal clock that translated into 
a600-meter error in the targeting trajectory. The more time the sys- 
tem remained in use before a shutdown reset the clock, the greater 
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the error. On February 25, 1991, that error caused a Patriot to miss 
the inbound Scud that hit the billets of the U.S. Army’s 14th Quar- 
termaster Detachment in Dharan, Saudi Arabia, killing 28 Ameri- 
can soldiers. 

The Patriot continues to be used by the United States, the Nether- 
lands, Germany, Japan, Israel, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Taiwan, and 
Greece. The IDF continues joint development with the United States 
of the Arrow 2 antimissile system that was also deployed by Israel 
in the 2006 Israel-Lebanon War. 
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Patterson, John Henry 
Born: November 10, 1867 
Died: June 18, 1947 


British Army officer, author, and supporter of Zionism. John Henry 
Patterson was born in Forgney, Ballymahon, County Westmeath 
(now Longford), Ireland, on November 10, 1867. He joined the British 
Army at age 17, eventually rising to the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
He saw service in Africa and India and fought in the South African 
(Boer) War (1899-1902). Patterson was stationed in Egypt at the 
beginning of World War I and worked with Zionist Joseph Trumpel- 
dor to establish and recruit members for the Zion Mule Corps, a 
Jewish volunteer auxiliary formation. Patterson also became fast 
friends with another Zionist in Egypt, Vladimir Jabotinsky. Trumpel- 
dor and Jabotinsky hoped that the establishment of a Jewish mili- 
tary unit fighting with the British would help their goal of a Jewish 
state in Palestine. Patterson commanded the Zion Mule Corps on 
the Gallipoli Peninsula in 1915 with Trumpeldor as his second-in- 
command. 

After the British Empire troops were evacuated from Gallipoli 
and the Zion Mule Corps disbanded, Patterson assumed command 
of an Irish battalion and then the Ist Jordan Regiment (38th Royal 
Fusiliers or Jewish Legion). A devout Protestant, he saw to it that 
the men in his command were able to observe the Sabbath whenever 
it proved possible. Patterson’s subsequent book about his wartime 
experiences earned him the admiration of Jews but very much dis- 
pleased the War Office. 
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Returning to Britain after the war, Patterson became an articu- 
late spokesman for the Zionist cause and especially for Revisionist 
Zionists, no doubt sacrificing his military career as a result. During 
World War II he lobbied ardently both in Britain and the United 
States for the formation ofa Jewish army to fight on the Allied side. 
He also sharply criticized British policy in Palestine. Patterson died 
in Bel-Air, California, on June 18, 1947. A well-known writer, his 
first and best-known book is The Man-Eaters of Tsavo (1907), the 
true story of how he had been engaged in 1898 to hunt man-eating 
tigers that were killing workers building a railroad bridge in Kenya. 
The book became the basis for three films. 
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Peace Movements 

While most news coverage of the Middle East has focused on issues 
pertaining to war and conflict, significant efforts for peace have 
been undertaken by state officials, groups, and individuals in the 
region from before the establishment of the State of Israel in 1948. 
These efforts have tended to take two paths. One way is that of dia- 
logue, encounter, and reform, which seeks to modify relationships 
and human behavior through learning about the Other. A second 
way is that of nonviolent protest or peace and human rights activism 
designed to alter existing patterns of relationships and remove the 
causes of war (seen to be in part the result of injustice and inequal- 
ity). Although the term “peace” is not always included in the name 
or description of some of these groups, the aim of such initiatives 
is to create a region free of war and based on relationships of trust 
and coexistence if not necessarily close friendship. 

Peace groups have been particularly prevalent in Israel and 
Palestine, not only because the region is the center of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict but because of the more democratic government 
there and the strong Israeli and Palestinian civil societies. Through- 
out the region the term “peace” is contentious, as it is often consid- 
ered a sign of surrender or submission. Consequently, when the 
term is used, it is often modified, as seen in Israeli calls for peace 
with security and Palestinian calls for peace with justice. Because of 
the politics of the region and the controversy surrounding the term 
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Israeli peace activists are interviewed while demonstrating against the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) shelling of Beit Hanoun, November 2006. (Rachel Avnery) 





“peace” (what peace signifies in political terms), it is often more 
instructive to look at initiatives for nonviolent social change that 
promote dialogue, diversity, democracy, and human rights and 
thereby create the conditions for peace. This is especially important 
because groups suspected of peace activities are viewed as suspect 
or traitorous by other groups within society. 

Anumber of official Middle East peace initiatives have occurred 
over the decades, from the well-known 1978 Camp David Accords 
between President Anwar Sadat of Egypt and Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin of Israel to the quieter dealings of Jordan’s King 
Hussein prior to the 1994 signing of the Israel-Jordan Peace Treaty. 
Saudi Arabia proposed the eight-point plan for peace in 1981 as 
well as the more recent 2002 proposal that was accepted by the 
Arab League. Dialogue groups and problem-solving workshops 
led primarily by U.S. academics pairing semiofficial Palestinians 
and Israelis (and sometimes other national groupings) have been 
a regular occurrence since the 1970s, bringing individuals together 
for several days of communications training, dialogue, and 
brainstorming with the help of third parties. Such activities do not 
generate official documents or agreements but instead lead to rela- 
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tionships across national divides and can lead to policy initiatives 
suggested by workshop attendees in their home communities. Sev- 
eral of the parties involved in the Oslo negotiations, which led to the 
1993 Oslo Accords, were graduates of such workshops. More recent 
civil society initiatives such as the December 2003 Geneva Accord and 
the People’s Voice Campaign also resulted from personal relation- 
ships developed between Israelis and Palestinians in high positions 
but not in official government capacities. 

Numerous institutions have promoted nonviolent social change 
and coexistence over the years. The Israeli Givat Haviva Institute 
has been promoting peace, mutual understanding, and partnership 
in the region since 1949. Founded by the Kibbutz Artzi movement, 
Givat Haviva has expanded its programs over the years to include 
educational, athletic, and dialogue activities. The Israeli Palestinian 
Center for Research and Information (IPCRI) was founded in 1988 
as a joint think tank promoting practical policy alternatives to the 
conflict. Palestinian nongovernment organizations (NGOs)— 
including Wi’am, a Palestinian conflict resolution center drawing 
on the principle of sulha, a traditional form of reconciliation, and 
the Palestinian Center for Rapprochement between Peoples—work 
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on issues of conflict resolution, human rights, and democracy within 
Palestinian society. 

On the individual level, Israeli journalist and activist Uri Av- 
nery has been advocating pluralism, peace, and democracy for all 
living in the region since before the outbreak of the 1948-1949 
Israeli War of Independence through his activities as a journalist, 
member of the Knesset (Israeli parliament), and founder of the 
Israeli peace group Gush Shalom. In all of these venues, Avnery has 
pushed for a two-state solution to the Palestinian-Israeli conflict 
and has sought and maintained dialogue with many Palestinians. 
Palestinian nonviolent activist Mubarak Awad, who had been called 
the “Palestinian Gandhi,” was deported from Israel in 1988 because 
his nonviolent efforts to achieve a just and lasting peace were seen 
as threatening to the status quo. 

Peace groups in Israel and the Palestinian territories have under- 
gone a series of changes as the local, regional, and international 
scene has shifted. Many early initiatives bringing Israelis and Arabs 
together, such as Matzpen, were socialist in scope, aspiring to 
supranationalist aims based in equality and solidarity regardless of 
ethnic or religious origin. An intentional community of Arabs and 
Jews living together, Neve Shalom-Wahatal-Salam, was founded in 
the early 1970s and developed the first Jewish-Palestinian bilingual 
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education program as well as an encounter program, the School for 
Peace, to promote dialogue and understanding between Israeli and 
Arab youths. Such programs are extremely rare in Israel, however, 
where many Israelis have never exchanged visits with Arabs and the 
separated residential communities and schools have remarkably 
little personal knowledge of each other. 

The peace movement in Israel really began in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s in response to the Camp David Accords and the 1982 
Israeli invasion of Lebanon. Groups such as Peace Now had their 
origins in this time period and were able to draw crowds of 100,000 
to protests in Tel Aviv. After the outbreak of the largely nonviolent 
First Intifada in 1987 additional groups emerged, such as Rabbis for 
Human Rights and Women in Black. After the signing of the Oslo Ac- 
cords in 1993, there was a proliferation of new Israeli-Palestinian 
joint initiatives and peace groups, largely because of the atmosphere 
of hope, an official sanctioning of peace activity by Israeliand Pales- 
tinian officials, and funding priorities of donor agencies. Many of 
these organizations, however, were put together hastily without 
much relationship building among the members and were criticized 
for replicating asymmetrical power relationships, evident through 
language of communication (often Hebrew or English rather than 
Arabic) and location of decision-making authority (often with Israeli 
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Palestinian and Israeli children taking part in a Darbuka drum workshop at the Hebrew University Campus on July 17, 2002, in Jerusalem, Israel. 
Wellspring for Democratic Education organized this summer camp for 160 children (80 Palestinians and 80 Israelis). (Quique Kierszenbaum/Getty 
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directors). With the collapse of the Oslo process and the outbreak 
of the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada in September 2000, many of these 
groups disappeared, although groups with a lasting history of 
cooperation and joint activity and research, such as the Alternative 
Information Center that has offices both in the Palestinian town of 
Beit Sahour and in West Jerusalem, were able to continue. 

A new generation of peace groups—often explicitly rejecting 
the word “peace” because of the failure of the Oslo Accords and 
focusing on issues of human rights, justice, and equal partnership 
as the necessary prerequisites for peace—emerged shortly after the 
beginning of the Second Intifada. These groups, such as Ta’ayush 
(Arab-Jewish Partnership in Life), Machsom Watch (Checkpoint 
Watch), and al-Mubadara (Palestinian National Initiative), tend to 
focus on issues internal to Israeli and Palestinian societies—such 
as racism within Israel and the need for political reform within the 
Palestinian Authority (PA)—rather than dialogue and encounter 
per se. Such groups seek partners for campaigns and the pursuit 
of common goals but do not pursue dialogue and encounter as ends 
unto themselves. Cross-border relationships, according to these 
groups, are built out of a sense of common struggle for peace, with 
justice conducted in the sociopolitical arena. 

At the same time, an increasing focus on nonviolence as a strategy 
for social change has gained prominence within both Palestinian 
and Israeli society. In April 2005, Panorama Center and Holy Land 
Trust organized a conference on nonviolence that drew 120 Pales- 
tinians from all districts in the West Bank to discuss nonviolent 
strategies for resistance and to develop mechanisms for communi- 
cation and sharing accumulated experience. In December 2005 an 
International Nonviolence Conference was held in Bethlehem, and 
in February 2006 another one was held in Bilin with a special focus 
on the joint nonviolent struggle against the separation barrier. 

Military service evasion in Israel, which has a tradition dating 
back to the 1970s, has expanded from the refusal to serve in the 
occupied Palestinian territories or in Lebanon (the original aims 
of Yesh Gvul when it began in 1982) to the refusal of some to serve 
in the military at all on grounds of politics and conscience. Several 
letters have been written to Israeli officials from high school seniors 
and Israeli soldiers, including the 2002 Combatants Letter and a 
2003 letter signed by a group of pilots and members ofan elite com- 
mando unit voicing concern as to the immoral nature of the occu- 
pation in terms of violating Palestinian civilians’ rights and 
corrupting the moral fabric of Israel. 

While most of these groups, such as the Courage to Refuse, 
focus on refusal to serve beyond the 1967 borders, New Profile, an 
Israeli organization committed to combating the militarization of 
all aspects of Israeli society through an emphasis on building a civil 
society, supports conscientious objectors, including those who 
refuse to serve in the military at all, even within 1967 borders. They 
have recently put together an exhibit that documents the effects of 
militarism on Israeli education, advertising, and popular culture 
using materials found in the course of everyday life. 
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Numerous challenges face civil society groups promoting peace, 
democracy, and human rights in the Middle East because of the 
authoritarian nature of many Arab regimes. Since the early 1990s, 
civil society efforts have been increasingly visible. Most of these 
groups struggle first and foremost to create the conditions con- 
ducive to an active civil society—freedom of speech, freedom of 
assembly, and freedom of the press—within their own countries. 
Such an environment is necessary before openly propeace move- 
ments can be created, such as can be seen in Israel and the Pales- 
tinian territories. In Syria, for example, the brief period of mild 
political opening known as the Damascus Spring just after Bashar 
al-Assad’s accession to power was organized around small civil 
society groups meeting in private homes discussing political affairs 
and calling for reform. 

The Ibn Khaldun Center for Development Studies, based in Egypt 
and closed by the government, which arrested, tried, and sentenced 
to prison its director Saad Eddin Ibrahim and other employees, 
studied the major protracted conflicts in the Middle East-North 
Africa region and has brought together conflict parties when pos- 
sible and has focused on issues of peacemaking and ethnopolitics 
at its annual conferences. Nonetheless, the main focus of Ibn Khal- 
dun was its effort to promote democratization in Egypt. 

NGOs in Jordan such as the Amman Center for Peace and Devel- 
opment, Palestinian organizations such as Miftah and Panorama, 
and Israeli organizations such as the Yakar Center and Physicians for 
Human Rights have promoted peace through their work for democ- 
racy, development, human rights, and dialogue. Many of these and 
other organizations have been involved in the Search for Common 
Ground’s Middle East program, founded in 1991. 

Arab and Israeli journalists have worked with Search for Com- 
mon Ground on promoting peace and nonviolent, cooperative 
solutions through the media as well as through dialogue efforts and 
cooperative projects. Articles promoting peace and coexistence 
are translated and circulated in Arabic, Hebrew, and English to 
news outlets and individual subscribers around the Middle East and 
elsewhere. 

Despite these challenges, several Arab peace groups have been 
successful in maintaining and creating new programs locally and 
regionally. One such group is the Lebanon Conflict Resolution 
Network (LCRN), which was established in 1996 with the aim of 
developing and disseminating the skills and principles of conflict 
resolution, negotiation, and collaborative problem solving. The 
network has provided training, conducted interventions, and organ- 
ized study groups for NGOs, political parties, and other organiza- 
tions in countries throughout the Middle East, including Lebanon, 
Syria, Iraq, Jordan, Morocco, Tunis, Algeria, Yemen, Bahrain, and 
Qatar. A more recently established group, the Middle East Citizen’s 
Assembly (MECA), began in 2001 and convened in 2005 and 2006 
to create a network of those working on promoting peace, free- 
dom, democracy, and human rights in order to build cross-border 
alliances and lay the groundwork for overcoming social and polit- 
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ical divides. MECA includes representatives from Turkey, Iran, 
Morocco, Jordan, Palestine, Iraq, Yemen, Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, and 
Israel. 
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Peel Commission 
Start Date: August 1936 
End Date: July 7, 1937 


Commission to study the British-held mandate in Palestine. In 
August 1936 the British government appointed a Royal Commis- 
sion of Inquiry headed by Lord Robert Peel to examine the effec- 
tiveness of the mandate system and to make proposals concerning 
future British policy in Palestine. Peel was the former secretary of 
state for British-held India. Members of the Royal Commission 
arrived in Jerusalem on November 11, 1936. While all of the com- 
mittee’s members were experienced in foreign affairs, none had 
any particular connection to either the Arab cause or the Jewish 
cause. 

The Peel Commission, as it came to be called, was established at 
a time of increasing violence in Palestine. Indeed, serious clashes 
between Arabs and Jews broke out in 1936 and were to last three 
years. The commission was charged with determining the cause of 
the unrest and judging the merit of grievances on both sides. Chaim 
Weizmann gave a memorable speech on behalf of the Zionist cause. 
However, the mufti of Jerusalem, Haj Amin al-Husseini, refused to 
testify in front of the commission. Instead, he demanded full ces- 
sation of Jewish immigration into Palestine. Although the Arabs 
continued to boycott the commission officially, there was a sense 
of urgency to respond to Weizmann’s speech. The former mayor of 
Jerusalem, Raghib Bey al-Nashashibi, was thus sent to explain the 
Arab perspective through unofficial channels. 

The commission returned to Britain on January 18, 1937, and 
published its report on July 7, 1937. The Peel Commission attrib- 
uted the underlying cause of the Arab Revolt of 1936-1939 to the 
Arabs’ desire for independence and their hatred and fear of the estab- 
lishment ofa Jewish homeland in Palestine. Therefore, the commis- 
sion recommended freezing Jewish immigration to Palestine at 
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12,000 people per year for five years. It also urged that a plan be 
developed for formal partition of the territory. 

With regard to partition, the commission recommended that 
the mandate be eventually abolished except for a corridor surround- 
ing Jerusalem and stretching to the Mediterranean coast just south 
of Jaffa and that the land under its authority be apportioned between 
an Arab and an Israeli state. The Jewish side was to receive a terri- 
torially smaller portion in the midwest and the north, from Mount 
Carmel to south of Be’er Tuvia, as well as the Jezreel Valley and the 
Galilee, while the Arab state was to receive territory in the south and 
mideast, which included Judea, Samaria, and the Negev Desert. 

The Peel Commission recommended that until the establish- 
ment of the two states, Jews should be prohibited from purchasing 
land in the area allocated to the Arab state. To overcome demarca- 
tion problems, the commissioners proposed that land exchanges be 
carried out concurrently with the transfer of population from one 
area to the other. Demarcation of the precise borders of the two 
states would be entrusted to a specialized partition committee. 

These recommendations marked the beginning of the end of 
British rule in Palestine. The British government accepted the 
recommendations of the Peel Commission regarding the partition 
of Palestine, and Parliament announced its endorsement of the 
commission’s findings. Among Jews, bitter disagreements erupted 
between supporters and opponents of the partition proposal, while 
the Arabs rejected it outright. Ultimately, the plan was shelved. A 
new commission, the Woodhead Commission, was subsequently 
established to determine borders for the proposed states. 
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Peled, Elad 
Born: 1927 


Israeli military officer. Elad Peled was born in 1927 and as a youth 
in Palestine joined the permanently organized Jewish military organ- 
ization of the Palmach. He fought in the Israeli War of Indepen- 
dence in 1948 and was wounded during the defense of Safed. 
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Israeli Army general Elad Peled, November 1965. (Fritz Cohen/Israeli 
Government Press Office) 





Continuing in the Israeli Defense Army after the war, Peled 
graduated from the French Ecole de Guerre and was assigned com- 
mand of the Golani Brigade. Promoted to major general in 1967 just 
prior to the start of the Six-Day War, he had command ofa reserve 
division based around Galilee. Known as the Peled Division, this 
force originally consisted of two armored brigades. Colonel Uri 
Ram led one brigade, and Colonel Moshe Bar-Kochva led the other. 
Peled’s division included three types of tanks—the British A-41 
Centurion, the French AMX-13, and the Israeli-modified U.S. M-4 
Super Sherman—as well as an additional battalion of half-tracks. 

During the Six-Day War, Peled’s division operated in the West 
Bank under the Israeli Northern Command. Peled was one of the 
group of senior army generals who persuaded the Israeli political 
leadership to accept the feasibility of the planned attack. 

In the initial stages of the Six-Day War, Peled’s units engaged 
Jordanian forces in the Dotan Valley area in an effort to protect the 
Ramat David airfield. Bar-Kochva’s armored brigade led the attack 
and succeeded in pushing the Jordanian armored units back and 
capturing Kabatiya and Jenin. This assault was assisted by close 
aerial support. Peled’s forces then advanced on Nablus, where the 
Israeli troops were initially mistaken for Syrian forces and were 
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thus able to break into the city relatively easily. However, serious 
fighting followed until the entire city was taken during the next six 
hours. 

By the end of the Six-Day War, Peled also controlled an infantry 
brigade and a parachute brigade, which he used to help secure 
Israeli positions in the Golan Heights. These troops took the south- 
ern area of the Golan Heights in the area of Tawfiq and the Yarmuk 
Valley. 

Following his retirement from the army, Peled served in the 
Ministry of Education. He then entered local politics and became 
deputy mayor of Jerusalem. 

RarpH MARTIN BAKER 
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Peres, Shimon 
Born: August 16, 1923 


Israeli politician, leader of the Labor Party, and prime minister 
(1984-1986 and 1995-1996). Born Shimon Perski on August 16, 
1923, in Wieniawa, Poland (now Vishniev, Belarus), Peres immi- 
grated with his family to the British Mandate for Palestine in 1934. 
He grew up in Tel Aviv and was educated at the Geula School in Tel 
Aviv and at the agricultural school of Ben Hemen. He spent several 
years in Kibbutz Geva and was one of the founders of Kibbutz Alu- 
mot. He was elected secretary of the Labor-Zionist youth movement 
in 1943 and then returned to Alumot as a farmer and shepherd. 

In 1947 Peres joined the Jewish self-defense organization Ha- 
ganah, and while working in manpower and arms management he 
came under the political mentorship of David Ben-Gurion who, as 
Israel’s first prime minister, put the 24-year-old Peres in charge of 
the Israeli Navy following the Israeli War of Independence (1948- 
1949). In 1952 Peres was appointed deputy director-general of the 
Israeli Ministry of Defense and was head of the procurement dele- 
gation in the United States, where he studied at the New York School 
for Social Research and at Harvard. During 1953-1959 he served as 
the general director for procurement for the Ministry of Defense, 
developing a close relationship with the French government that 
led to the acquisition of the advanced Dassault Mirage III French 
jet aircraft, the establishment of Israel’s avionics industries, the 
acquisition of a nuclear reactor, and planning for the 1956 Sinai 
Campaign. 

Peres increased indigenous weapons production while serving 
as deputy defense minister during 1959-1965, and he also started 
Israel’s nuclear research program and further developed foreign 
military alliances. Peres was first elected to the Knesset (Israeli 
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Shimon Peres, Israeli politician, leader of the Labor Party, and prime 
minister (1984-1986 and 1995-1996). (Ya’acov Sa’ar/Israeli 
Government Press Office) 





parliament) in 1959 and remains a member. In 1965 he helped Ben- 
Gurion found the failed political party called Rafi (Israel’s Worker’s 
List) and then in 1967 helped merge the Mapai Labour Party (Ben- 
Gurion’s former party), Rafi, and the more leftist Andut Ha’avodah 
workers’ party into what would become the Labor Party, with Peres 
as its deputy secretary-general. 

In 1969 Peres became the minister of immigrant absorption. 
He then served as the minister of transport and communications 
(1970-1974), minister of information (1974), and defense minister 
(1974-1977). In the latter position he improved the strength and 
readiness of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF), helped negotiate the 
second interim peace agreement with Egypt, authored the Good 
Fence concept that sought to improve relationships with residents of 
southern Lebanon, and was instrumental in planning the Entebbe 
rescue mission (1976). 

Peres became acting prime minister upon the resignation in 
1977 of Labor prime minister Yitzhak Rabin and in the same year 
led Labor to its first defeat in a general election in 30 years. Peres 
lost the premiership to Menachem Begin but was elected as the 
Labor Party chairman that same year and served in that capacity 
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until 1992. Peres was again chairman of the Labor Party during 
1995-1997 and has held that post since 2003. 

Peres again lost to Begin and the Likud Party in 1981 but joined 
with Begin’s Likud successor, Yitzhak Shamir, to form a national 
unity government after an indecisive general election in July 1984. 
Peres served as Israeli prime minister for the first half of a 50-month 
term, and Shamir served as deputy prime minister and foreign 
minister, with the positions rotating for the second 25 months. 
During Peres’s prime ministership, Israel withdrew its forces from 
Lebanon in 1985, established a security zone in southern Lebanon, 
and dramatically reduced the inflation rate. 

Following another indecisive election in 1988, Likud and Labor 
formed a new coalition government in which Shamir remained 
prime minister and enlisted Peres to serve as deputy prime minister 
and minister of finance. When this coalition government failed in 
1990, Shamir formed a new government that included members of 
some ultraconservative parties and excluded Labor. 

Rabin assumed the leadership of Labor from Peres in February 
1992 following Rabin’s victory in the first primary in Israeli history 
and went on to be elected Israel’s prime minister in July 1992, mak- 
ing Peres his minister of foreign affairs. Following the understand- 
ing established at the Madrid Peace Conference in September 1991, 
Peres and Rabin negotiated in September 1993 the Declaration of 
Principles with the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) that 
led to the 1993 Israel-PLO peace accords, which began Israel’s with- 
drawal from the West Bank and the Gaza Strip and for which Peres, 
Rabin, and Arafat were awarded the 1994 Nobel Peace Prize. A 
peace treaty with Jordan followed in October 1994, and Peres sought 
to establish relations with additional Arab countries in North Africa 
and the Persian Gulf that he hoped would lead to a so-called New 
Middle East. 

In November 1995 Peres assumed the premiership following the 
assassination of Rabin and concurrently held the post of minister 
of defense. Peres lost the general elections in May 1996 to the Likud 
Party’s Benjamin Netanyahu largely because of a wave of suicide 
bombings that killed 32 Israeli citizens and that Peres seemed 
powerless to prevent. 

In 1996 Peres founded the Peres Center for Peace, promoting 
socioeconomic development, cooperation, and mutual understand- 
ing through Arab-Israeli projects in economy, culture, education, 
health care, agriculture, and media. He served on the Knesset For- 
eign Affairs and Defense Committee (1996-1999) and as minister 
of regional cooperation (July 1999-March 2001). He was minister 
of foreign affairs and deputy prime minister in Prime Minister Ariel 
Sharon’s national unity government (March 2001-October 2002), 
leaving office only in advance of the 2003 elections. Peres led the 
party into a coalition with Likud following Sharon’s announcement 
of disengagement from Gaza. Peres served as vice premier from 
January 2005. Although he was the leader of the party, at the end of 
November 2005 he announced that he was leaving Labor to support 
Sharon and the new Kadima Party. In March 2006 Peres was elected 
to the Knesset as a member of Kadima. He was then minister for the 
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development of the Negev, Galilee, and the regional economy and 
second vice prime minister. 

On July 1, 2007, Moshe Katsav resigned as president of Israel, 
and on July 13 Peres was elected by the Knesset to succeed him as 
the ninth president of Israel. Peres resigned his position as a mem- 
ber of the Knesset the same day, having served in that body since 
November 1959 (except for three months in early 2006), the longest 
such tenure in Israeli political history. He was sworn in to the largely 
honorific position of president on July 15, 2007. 

Peres is a prolific author. Among his books are The Next Step 
(1965), David’s Sling (1970), And Now Tomorrow (1978), From These 
Men: Seven Founders of the State of Israel (1979), Entebbe Diary 
(1991), The New Middle East (1993), Battling for Peace: A Memoir 
(1995), For the Future of Israel (1998), and A History of Israel and 
the Holy Land (2003). 

RicHARD Epwarbs 
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Persian Gulf War 
Start Date: August 2, 1990 
End Date: February 27, 1991 


A conflict between Iraq and an international coalition of 34 nations 
mandated by the United Nations (UN) and led by the United States. 
The Persian Gulf War was sparked by Iraq’s August 2, 1990, in- 
vasion and subsequent occupation of Kuwait, which was met with 
immediate economic sanctions by the UN against Iraq. The war 
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commenced on January 17, 1991, with a heavy aerial attack against 
key Iraqi assets, including its air force, antiaircraft facilities, and 
command, control, and communications centers. The ground war 
began on February 24. Declaring a cease-fire on February 27, Pres- 
ident George H. W. Bush announced the liberation of Kuwait, and 
the war thus ended. 

Relations between Iraq and Kuwait had been strained for some 
time. Despite improvement during the Iran-Iraq War (1980-1988), 
when Kuwait assisted Iraq with loans and diplomatic support, rela- 
tions worsened when Iraqi president Saddam Hussein, who had 
launched a costly reconstruction program, demanded that Kuwait 
forgive its share of Iraq’s war debt and help with other payments. 
Also at issue was oil. As Hussein tried to increase the price of the 
commodity by slackening production within the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), Kuwait undercut his plans 
by increasing its own production. Kuwait’s alleged slant-drilling 
into Iraqi oil fields also rankled Hussein. Meanwhile, Washington 
miscalculated Hussein’s intentions and sent mixed signals as to its 
possible action. 

Iraqi forces invaded Kuwait shortly after midnight on August 2, 
1990. About 150,000 Iraqi soldiers with almost 2,000 tanks easily 
overwhelmed the unprepared and inexperienced Kuwaiti forces, 
which numbered only about 20,000 men. By dawn, Iraq had assumed 
control of Kuwait City, the capital, and was soon in complete control 
of the small country. 

The Iraqis initially posed as liberators, hoping to appeal to Kuwaiti 
democrats who opposed the ruling Sabah monarchy. When this 
claim attracted neither Kuwaiti nor international support, it was 
dropped. In place of the Sabahs, most of whom fled during the 
invasion, Iraq installed a puppet government. 

The UN Security Council and the Arab League immediately 
condemned the Iraqi invasion and imposed an economic embargo 
that prohibited nearly all trade with Iraq. Iraq responded to the 
sanctions by formally annexing Kuwait on August 8, prompting 
the exiled Sabah family to call for a stronger international response 
to evict Iraqi forces from their homeland. In response, the UN passed 
a total of 12 resolutions condemning the invasion. 

After consulting with U.S. secretary of defense Dick Cheney, 
King Fahd of Saudi Arabia invited American troops onto Saudi soil. 
The Americans and their West European allies were now concerned 
about the Iraqi threat to the Saudi oil fields. Other Arab countries, 
including Egypt, Syria, and the smaller states along the Persian Gulf, 
also joined the growing coalition, fearing that even if Iraq’s con- 
quests stopped at Kuwait, Iraq could still intimidate the rest of the 
region. 

Beginning a week after the Iraqi takeover of Kuwait and contin- 
uing for several months, a large international force gathered in 
Saudi Arabia. The United States sent more than 500,000 troops, 
and more than 200,000 additional troops came from Saudi Arabia, 
the United Kingdom, France, Kuwait, Egypt, Syria, Senegal, Niger, 
Morocco, Bangladesh, Pakistan, the United Arab Emirates, Qatar, 
Oman, and Bahrain. Other countries including Canada, Italy, 
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M-60A1 main battle tanks of the 1st Tank Battalion, U.S. 1st Marine Division, advance toward Kuwait City during the third day of the ground offensive 
phase of Operation DESERT sToRM, February 26, 1991. (U.S. Department of Defense) 





Australia, Belgium, Denmark, Greece, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Czechoslovakia, New Zealand, the Netherlands, Poland, and South 
Korea contributed ships, air forces, and medical units. Still other 
countries made other contributions. Turkey allowed air bases on its 
territory to be used by coalition planes, and Japan and Germany lent 
financial support. 

On November 29, with coalition forces massing in Saudi Arabia 
and Iraq making no signs of retreat, the UN Security Council passed 
a resolution authorizing the use of “all necessary means” to force 
Iraq from Kuwait if Iraq remained in the country after January 15, 
1991. The Iraqis flatly rejected the ultimatum. Soon after the vote, 
the United States agreed to a direct meeting between Secretary of 
State James Baker and Iraq’s foreign minister, Tariq Aziz. The two 
sides met on January 9, 1991. Neither side offered to compromise. 
The United States underscored the ultimatum, and the Iraqis refused 
to comply with it, even threatening to attack Israel. 

When the UN deadline of January 15 passed without an Iraqi 
withdrawal, the coalition forces had reached a strength of 700,000 
troops. President Bush, in consultation with the other key leaders 
ofthe coalition, waited two days after the UN deadline before ordering 
the coalition to commence operations against Iraq. In the early 
morning hours of January 17, 1991, coalition forces began a massive 
U.S.-led air attack on Iraqi targets. 
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The air assault, which had been named Operation DESERT STORM, 
had three goals: to neutralize Iraqi air assets, to disrupt command 
and control, and to weaken ground forces in and around Kuwait. 
After five anda half weeks of intense bombing and more than 10,000 
sorties by coalition planes, Iraq’s forces were severely damaged. 

Inan attempt to pry the coalition apart, Iraq fired Scud missiles 
at both Saudi Arabia and Israel, which especially disrupted Israeli 
civilian life. Iraq could thus portray its Arab adversaries as fighting 
on the side of Israel. The strategy failed to split the coalition, in part 
because the Israeli government did not retaliate. 

The ground war, code-named Operation DESERT SABRE, began at 
8:00 p.m. on February 24 with a massive ground offensive. This was 
launched northward from northeastern Saudi Arabia into Kuwait 
and southern Iraq. The main U.S. armored thrust drove deep, some 
120 miles into Iraq, and struck the Iraqi armored reserves from the 
rear. This maneuver surrounded Kuwait, encircling the Iraqi forces 
there and allowing coalition forces (mainly Arab) to move up the 
coast and take Kuwait City. Some Iraqi units resisted, but the coali- 
tion offensive advanced more quickly than anticipated. Thousands 
of Iraqi troops surrendered. Others deserted. Iraq then focused its 
efforts on withdrawing its elite units and sabotaging Kuwaiti infra- 
structure and industry. Many oil wells were set on fire, creating huge 
oil lakes, thick black smoke, and other environmental damage. The 
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coalition forces destroyed most of Iraq’s elite Republican Guard 
units when they tried to make a stand south of Basra in southeastern 
Iraq. 

On February 27, with the collapse of Iraqi resistance and the 
recapture of Kuwait, the coalition’s stated goals had been achieved. 
President Bush declared a cease-fire, to go into effect on February 
28. The land war had lasted precisely 100 hours. The cease-fire came 
shortly before coalition forces would have surrounded Iraqi forces. 
On March 2, the UN Security Council issued a resolution laying down 
the conditions for the cease-fire, which were accepted by Iraq in a 
meeting of military commanders on March 3. They agreed to pay 
reparations to Kuwait, reveal the location and extent of Iraqi stock- 
piles of chemical and biological weapons, and eliminate weapons 
of mass destruction (WMDs). 

President Bush’s decision to terminate the ground war so soon 
was criticized because it allowed the escape of a large amount of 
military equipment and personnel later used to suppress the post- 
war rebellion of Shiite and Kurdish citizens. Bush asserted that the 
war had accomplished its mandate. More extensive aims, such as 
overthrowing the Iraqi government or destroying Iraqi forces, did 
not have the support ofall coalition members. Most Arab members, 
for example, believed that the war was fought to restore one Arab 
country, not to destroy another. 

In terms of casualty counts, the outcome of the Persian Gulf 
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War was very one-sided. The number of Iraqi combat casualties is 
very much in dispute, and estimates range from 10,000 to 100,000 
Iraqis killed. Western military experts now seem to agree that Iraq 
sustained between 20,000 and 35,000 casualties. Coalition losses 
were extremely light by comparison: 240 killed in action, 148 of 
whom were Americans. The number of coalition wounded totaled 
around 900, of whom 467 were Americans. 

In military terms, the campaign was clearly successful. Politi- 
cally, however, the outcome of the war was more clouded. The end 
of the fighting left Hussein still in power with a large part of his 
combat capability intact. The war had failed to resolve a number of 
key issues. The UN sanctions against Iraq did not end with the war. 
On April 2, 1991, the Security Council laid out strict demands for 
ending the sanctions. Iraq would have to accept liability for dam- 
ages, destroy its chemical and biological weapons and ballistic mis- 
siles, forgo any nuclear weapons programs, and accept international 
inspections to ensure that these conditions were met. If Iraq com- 
plied with these and other resolutions, the UN would discuss remov- 
ing the sanctions. Iraq resisted, claiming that its withdrawal from 
Kuwait was sufficient compliance. 

The UN continued to maintain most of the economic embargo 
on Iraq after the war, and several coalition nations enforced other 
sanctions, such as the no-fly zones over Iraq. In 1995 the UN 
amended the sanctions to allow Iraq to sell limited amounts of oil 





Kuwaiti oil wells set afire by withdrawing Iraqi troops during Operation DEsERT sTorM in 1991. (U.S. Department of Defense) 
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for food and medicine if it also designated some of the revenue to 
pay for damages caused by the war. Iraq initially rejected this plan 
but then accepted it in 1996. 

JAMES H. WILLBANKS 
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Pineau, Christian 
Born: October 14, 1904 
Died: April 5, 1995 


French Resistance fighter, socialist National Assemby deputy, and 
cabinet minister, including minister of foreign affairs (1956-1958). 
Born in Chaumont (Haut-Marne) on October 14, 1904, Christian 
Pineau attended the Ecole alsacienne in Paris and earned degrees 
in law and political science from the Ecole libre des sciences poli- 
tiques. He then held banking positions while also becoming active 
in the trade union movement as secretary of the Economic Council 
of the Conféderation générale du travail (General Confederation 
of Labor, CGT) during 1936-1940. He also established a journal, 
Banque et bourse (Bank and Exchange). 

On the defeat of France by the Germans in June 1940, Pineau 
joined the Resistance. In November 1940 he began publishing a 
newspaper, Libération. He also established his own resistance net, 
known as Phalanx. Arrested by the Germans in Lyon in May 1943, 
he was deported to Buchenwald. Released in April 1945, he was 
recognized for his Resistance work by being awarded the Legion of 
Honor and Medal of the Resistance with rosette. He served in the 
provisional government of General Charles de Gaulle as minister of 
supply in 1945. 





Christian Pineau, former foreign minister of France, arriving at Lod Airport in Israel with his wife, met by Defense Minister Shimon Peres and French 
ambassador to Israel Pierre Gilbert, January 29, 1959. (David Gurfinkel/Israeli Government Press Office) 
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Pineau was a member of both constituent assemblies in 1945 
and 1946 and was elected to the National Assembly of the Fourth 
Republic in 1946, serving as a socialist deputy from the Department 
of the Sarthe until 1958. Active in the reestablishment of credit and 
banking institutions, he held a number of cabinet posts, including 
minister of public works and transport (1947-1948), minister of 
finance (1948), and minister of public works, transport, and tourism 
(1948-1950). He was designated premier in 1955 but failed to win 
a confirmation vote in the National Assembly. 

Increasingly involved in foreign affairs, Pineau was a staunch 
supporter of the European Defense Community, especially as a 
means of guaranteeing that Germany rearmed within a Euro- 
pean context, and he backed the movement toward European eco- 
nomic integration. From February 1956 until November 1958 he 
was minister of foreign affairs in the government of Premier Guy 
Mollet. In that post Pineau sought to promote closer ties between 
Western and Eastern Europe, strongly supported the European 
Common Market, and favored independence for Morocco and 
Tunisia. 

The chief foreign policy issue of Pineau’s tenure was the 1956 
Suez Crisis. That July, Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser 
nationalized the Suez Canal. Nasser was a vocal supporter of the 
National Liberation Front that was fighting France to secure Alger- 
ian independence, and Pineau, Mollet, and many others in France 
believed falsely that Egyptian arms and money were the chief sup- 
port of the Algerian revolt. The French government thus seized on 
Nasser’s action of nationalizing the canal as an opportunity to coop- 
erate with the British government of Prime Minister Anthony Eden 
in securing control of the canal and toppling Nasser from power. 
Pineau did disagree with Mollet, however, over the latter’s charac- 
terization of Nasser as a new Adolf Hitler. 

Pineau conducted a number of talks with British and Israeli 
leaders, resulting in a secret agreement, dubbed the “Treaty of 
Sevres,” of October 23, 1956, that provided for an Israeli invasion 
of the Sinai followed by French and British military operations 
against Egypt. Subsequent heavy U.S. pressure forced the British to 
withdraw, and Mollet was unwilling to continue on without Britain. 
Pineau, who from the beginning had been less enthusiastic than 
Mollet about the military intervention, urged the premier to perse- 
vere in cooperation with the Israelis. Mollet refused, and the French 
and the Israelis then also withdrew. 

In the crisis of May 1958 caused by the Algerian War, de Gaulle 
returned to power as the last premier of the Fourth Republic, but 
Pineau opposed the general’s plans to establish a Fifth Republic. 
Pineau retired from public office that same year but remained active 
in socialist politics until the early 1970s. In retirement, he wrote a 
number of books, including one on the Suez Crisis. Pineau died in 
Paris on April 5, 1995. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Pistols 

At the beginning of the Arab-Israeli wars in 1948, the pistols em- 
ployed by both sides in the fighting were of World War II vintage. 
The majority were American and British. From the mid-1950s, Israel 
employed U.S. and West European small arms. By the 1980s Israel 
was also producing its own firearms. At the same time, most Arab 
states adopted weapons, including pistols, of East European and 
Soviet manufacture. 

Initially both sides used whatever weapons were available, and 
they were of a wide variety. Israel began the Israeli War of Inde- 
pendence (1948-1949) short of all types of firearms, and pistols 
were no exception. Among them were Mauser Model 1896/1912 
semiautomatic pistols that had been used in World War I. German 
World War II pistols, such as the Walther P-38 semiautomatic fir- 
ing the 9x19-mm Parabellum round, were also in use on both sides. 
Among other prominent pistol types were the British-manufactured 
Webley .38-caliber and .453-caliber revolvers and the semiautomatic 
U.S. Colt M-M-1911A1, firing the .45-caliber ACP round. 

When the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) came into being, stan- 
dardization of arms became a primary goal for purposes of both 
maintenance and ammunition supply. The IDF selected as its offi- 
cial sidearm the Italian Beretta M-1951 semiautomatic. Firing 
the 9-mm Parabellum round, it had an eight-round magazine. The 
Beretta was the standard service pistol not only in Israel but also in 
Egypt by the mid-1960s. The Egyptians produced the pistol under 
license, and there it was known as the Helwan. Egypt also adopted 
the Soviet Tokarev TT-33 semiautomatic. Introduced in 1936 and 
firing a 7.62-mm round, this pistol had an eight-round magazine. 
The Hungarians manufactured the TT-33 for Egypt, where it was 
known as the Tokagypt. The Tokarev was commonly carried by 
tank crews. Syrian tank crews were similarly armed. The Egyptian 
police were also armed with the Tokagypt, even after it was with- 
drawn from military service. 

The Makarov was another Eastern bloc pistol that came into 
general use in the Arab countries in the late 1950s. Introduced in 
1951, it was essentially a Soviet version of the semiautomatic Walther 
PP of 1929. The Makarov fired a 9x17-mm round that lacked the 
hitting power of the 9x19-mm Parabellum round. Although the 
Makarov was not produced by any of the Arab states in the region, 
many of these pistols were shipped to them by the Soviets as a nor- 
mal part of military aid packages. 

Although most of the Arab states used predominantly Soviet 
firearms, there were exceptions. Iran initially had close ties to the 
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United States, and the Iranian military used the U.S. Colt M-1911A1. 
After the overthrow of Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi in 1979 and 
asevering of U.S. ties, there was a general influx of Soviet weaponry. 
Many of the smaller Gulf states, such as Bahrain, Kuwait, and 
Oman, adopted various Italian, German, and French pistols. Morocco 
adopted both the Italian Beretta and the French MAS-1950 9-mm 
semiautomatic pistol with a nine-round magazine. Saudi Arabia 
purchased a variety of pistols for its defense personnel and did not 
establish a standardized sidearm. 

Arab militias and the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
carried a wide variety of weapons. Snub-nosed revolvers, including 
the U.S. Smith and Wesson .38-caliber Model 38 Bodyguard, were 
popular because they could be easily concealed. 

In the mid-1980s the Israelis produced their own pistol, the 
Jericho 941 designed by Israel Military Industries (IMI). The descrip- 
tor “941” comes from initial chambering of this gun. The gun was 
produced with two interchangeable barrels and magazine sets, 
one for a 9-mm Parabellum and another for a more powerful .41- 
caliber cartridge. The .41-caliber weapon, however, was nota finan- 
cial success and was discontinued in favor of models chambered for 
40-caliber and .45-caliber ammunition. 

The Jericho also came to be called the Baby Eagle, following 
development by IMI of the Desert Eagle that fires either a .357-mag- 
num or a .44-magnum round. This weapon is not in use by the 
military but is designed for the civilian market. The latest IMI pistol 
is the semiautomatic Barak SP-21 Lightning, introduced in 2002. It 
was originally intended solely as a replacement for all then-existing 
IDF pistols, but IMI has since marketed the SP-21 abroad. It be- 
came available in Europe early in 2003 and in the United States by 
late 2003. The Barak SP-21 is chambered for 9-mm Parabellum, .40- 
caliber Smith & Wesson, and .45-caliber ACP ammunition. It has a 
magazine capacity of 10-15 rounds, depending on the caliber. 
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Pius XII, Pope 
Born: March 2, 1876 
Died: October 9, 1958 


Roman Catholic prelate and pope. Pope Pius XII was born Eugenio 
Maria Giuseppe Pacelli on March 2, 1876, in Rome, Italy, to a family 
of Vatican legal officials. He was ordained in 1899, entered the Vat- 
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Pope Pius XII. (Library of Congress) 


ican’s Foreign Affairs Office in 1901, and became a protégé of Pietro 
Cardinal Gaspari, whom Pacelli would succeed in 1930 as cardinal 
secretary of state. In 1904 Pacelli received his doctorate in canon 
and civil law from the St. Apollinaris Institute. His diplomatic career 
took him throughout Europe and America, notably to Munich dur- 
ing World War | as papal nuncio, which also brought promotion to 
archbishop. He negotiated the unsuccessful papal peace effort of 
1917 and then later immersed himselfin prisoner-of-war issues. He 
was in Munich during the unrest there in 1919 and then in 1920 
went to Berlin as nuncio. He remained in Berlin until late 1929 and 
then returned to Rome as Vatican secretary of state. 

Pacelli negotiated the Concordat between the Church and Ger- 
man dictator Adolf Hitler’s Nazi regime, initialed in July 1933 and 
signed two months later. Pacelli’s diplomatic background led him 
to favor bilateral agreements between the Vatican and other states. 
Such arrangements favored the signatories, usually to the detri- 
ment of local or national church leaders who now had to defer to 
the Vatican, which now enjoyed legal recognition as the voice of the 
Church, rather than to the local primate. 

The concordat assured the Catholic Church of full religious free- 
dom. Its bishops were promised free communication with Rome 
and the right to publish pastoral letters, and its religious orders 
were allowed to continue work of a pastoral character. The church 
also received assurances regarding the continuation of its schools. 
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In return, Rome ordered bishops to take an oath of loyalty to the 
state and agreed to the dismantling of the Christian labor union 
movement and the dissolution of the Catholic Center Party. Clergy 
were also prohibited from participating in political activities. The 
concordat was of great benefit to Hitler, for it helped to allay Ger- 
man Catholic concerns about the National Socialists. The concor- 
dat, coupled with Pacelli’s years in Germany and his subsequent 
public silence concerning Nazi atrocities, led to the sobriquet “the 
German pope.” 

Pacelli was elected pope in 1939 and took the name Pius XII. The 
beginning of his papacy coincided with the start of World War II, 
which led to savage criticism of the pope after the war. The furor 
was a reaction to the public silence of the Church with respect to 
Nazi atrocities, most notably the Holocaust. A recent work by Eng- 
lish author John Cornwell on this controversy takes the title Hitler’s 
Pope, representing the latest fusillade in a barrage begun in 1959 by 
Swiss playwright Rolf Hochhuth, whose play The Deputy: A Chris- 
tian Tragedy accused Pius XII of being Hitler’s accessory in geno- 
cide. The terms of this debate are stark. They allege that the pope 
knew of the genocide against the Jews and chose to remain silent 
about it. His strongest criticism of the Holocaust came in his 1942 
Christmas speech in which he noted the “hundreds of thousands 
who, without any fault of their own, sometimes only by reason of 
their nationality or race, are marked down for death or gradual 
extinction.” Cornwell dismisses this statement as worse than pal- 
try, calling it shocking and evasive because it leaves out the words 
“Jew” and “Nazi” and scales the deaths of millions down to hundreds 
of thousands. Pius’s silence, says Cornwell, reflected his indiffer- 
ence to the Jews, making him Hitler’s pawn. 

Pius’s defenders, however, cite pragmatic grounds for the pope’s 
reticence. They note that Church protests would lead to Nazireprisals, 
creating more death and suffering, not less, and that Hitler’s regime 
was indifferent to public opinion, which, in a war, was all that the 
Church could mobilize. Other defenders note that for the Church 
and Pacelli the enemy was on the political Left rather than on the 
Right. In the 1930s communism was rampant in the Soviet Union 
and seemed to be gaining ground in other parts of the world, and 
its official and unrelenting atheism clearly marked the Church’s 
major theater of war. 

After the war, relations between the Vatican and Israel remained 
distant. Indeed, Pius XII did not recognize the new State of Israel, 
although his private writings and utterances seem to indicate that 
he was at least sympathetic to a Zionist vision. Israeli-Vatican 
relations would not substantively improve until the papacy of John 
Paul II (1978-2005). Pope Pius XII died in Rome on October 9, 1958. 

MicnacL B. BARRETT 
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Pogroms 

Rioting and violence directed against Jews. The term “pogrom” is 
derived from the Russian word meaning “to wreak havoc.” The term 
dates from the 19th century and is used to describe the organized 
persecution, even massacre, of a minority group. Most commonly, 
however, the term “pogrom” is used in reference to the persecution 
of Jews. 

Attacks by Europeans against Jews date back as least as far as 
the Crusades. In 1348 a large number of Jews were massacred, mostly 
in Germany, in hysteria surrounding the plague known as the Black 
Death. Reportedly, 12,000 Jews perished in the city of Mainz alone. 
Many Jews then fled Germany to Poland. 

Other Jews were murdered in a Cossack uprising in Ukraine 
during 1648-1654, but reportedly the first action against Jews in 
Russia in which the term “pogrom” was used took place during 
rioting in Odessa in 1821. This occurred in reaction to the murder 
of the patriarch of the Greek Orthodox Church in Constantinople. 
Fourteen Jews died. Other sources identify the first pogrom as 
having occurred in Odessa in 1859. The term came into common 
use after a series of violent actions against Jews following the 1881 
assassination of Russian czar Alexander II. These events triggered 
the First Aliya to Palestine (1882-1904). Pogroms continued through 
the 1880s, and a second wave occurred during 1903-1906. One of 
the worst of pogroms was at Kishinev, Bessarabia, in April 1903. 

Pogroms remained concentrated in southern Russia, although 
they spread to other areas of the empire, such as Warsaw and Nov- 
gorod. The Russian government was clearly involved in some of 
this anti-Jewish activity. The government also restricted the area of 
Russia in which Jews might reside—the Pale of Settlement—and 
promulgated laws that sharply restricted educational opportunities 
for Jews and closed numerous occupations to them. Thus, while 
Jews were required to serve in the Russian Army, they were prohib- 
ited from being officers. 

The pogroms led to the organization of Jewish self-defense 
groups in Russia. They also fostered widespread immigration of 
Jews from Russia, chiefly to the Americas and to Palestine. An esti- 
mated 2 million Jews left Russia in the three decades before World 
War I. The pogroms had another profound effect. They greatly pro- 
pelled the Zionist movement, the desire of Jews to create a sovereign 
Jewish national state in Palestine in which all Jews would be wel- 
come and might peaceably reside and that would guarantee pro- 
tection of their basic human rights. 

Pogroms again occurred in Russia coinciding with chaos sur- 
rounding the Russian revolutions of 1917 and the civil war that raged 
for several years thereafter. This saw the most dramatic loss of Jew- 
ish life. At least 60,000 Jews died, hundreds of thousands more were 
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Bodies of Jews massacred in a pogrom at Proskurov (present-day Khmelnytskyi, Ukraine), February 15, 1919. Perhaps 1,500 Jews died in the pogrom ina 


single day. (Getty Images) 





wounded, and many Jewish communities were either partially or 
totally destroyed. 

Widespread persecution of Jews began in Germany after the 
Nazis came to power there in 1933. The ensuing Nuremberg Laws 
turned Jews into a class of untouchables within Germany, and many 
who could do so fled abroad. Anti-Semitism and pogroms also oc- 
curred in Poland in the 1930s. 

These actions, horrific as they were, paled in comparison with 
what occurred during World War II. Following their invasion of the 
Soviet Union in June 1941, the Nazis unleashed their so-called Final 
Solution to the Jewish question. Now known as the Holocaust, this 
was nothing less than a systematic effort to kill all Jews within Nazi 
reach. An estimated 6 million Jews died, many of them with the com- 
plicity of non-Germans. Pogroms did not end with World War II, 
however, for there was persecution of Jews thereafter, especially in 
Poland and in the Soviet Union. 
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Pollard, Jonathan 
Born: August 7, 1954 


American spy for Israel and one of the most notorious spies in Amer- 
ican history. Born in Galveston, Texas, into an affluent family on 
August 7, 1954, Jonathan Pollard graduated from Stanford Univer- 
sity. He then attended the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
in Boston for two years but did not graduate. In 1977 he applied for 
a position at the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) but apparently 
failed a polygraph test. Two years later, however, he secured a posi- 
tion with U.S. Naval Intelligence as a research specialist, working 
in the Field Operational Intelligence Office in Suitland, Maryland. 
Unmasked as a spy and arrested in November 1985, he confessed 
and entered into a plea bargain by which he would agree to be inter- 
viewed, submit to polygraph examination, and provide damage 
assessment information. In return the government extended a plea 
bargain to Pollard’s wife, Anne, and promised Pollard that he would 
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be charged with only one count of conspiracy to deliver national 
intelligence information to a foreign government, which carried a 
maximum sentence oflife in prison. In 1986 Pollard was sentenced 
to life in prison. Before sentencing, U.S. secretary of defense Caspar 
Weinberger delivered a lengthy classified memorandum to the sen- 
tencing judge, the contents of which were not made available to 
Pollard’s attorneys. Pollard began his sentence in 1987. Anne Pol- 
lard was sentenced to five years in prison but was released after 
three and a half years for health reasons. 

In the years since Pollard’s sentencing, many books and articles 
have appeared on the case, a number of them claiming that Pollard 
is either innocent or that his sentence was unjust, either because 
Israelis a U.S. ally or because Pollard had entered into a plea bargain 
agreement (which, however, did not detail sentencing). Because Pol- 
lard was never actually brought to trial and because of the nature of 
his crimes, a great many questions about the case remain. Certainly, 
Pollard’s behavior was bizarre and should have alerted his superi- 
ors much earlier in his espionage career. 

Extraordinarily costly to the United States in terms of sensitive 
information lost, by his own admission Pollard gathered and trans- 
ferred to Israeli intelligence an astonishing 1 million pages of clas- 
sified material occupying about 360 cubic feet. Although the exact 
information passed to the Israelis by Pollard remains classified, 
investigative reporters have charged that it included information 
on the U.S. global electronic surveillance network, the names of 
American agents in the Soviet Union (information that some say 
Israel may have traded to the Soviet Union in return for a continued 
flow of Jewish immigrants to Israel), and U.S. Navy techniques for 
tracking Soviet submarines. 

The notion that Pollard spied for Israel because of his Jewish 
heritage is preposterous, because Pollard first approached four 
other nations about selling the information to them. Although the 
Israeli government refused Pollard asylum in 1985, it also initially 
denied that he had spied for Israel. Nonetheless, the Israeli govern- 
ment continues to make efforts to secure Pollard’s release. Not until 
1998 did Israeli prime minister Benjamin Netanyahu admit that 
Pollard had spied for the Jewish state. That same year the Israeli 
government declared Pollard to be an Israeli citizen. Thus far, all 
appeals for Pollard’s release have gone unanswered. The U.S. courts 
have also repeatedly rejected Pollard’s appeals for a new trial on the 
grounds of ineffective assistance by counsel. 
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Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine 

Marxist-Leninist organization founded in 1967 that seeks to create 
a socialist state for Palestinians. The Popular Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine (PFLP) has always been opposed to the existence 
of Israel and has committed numerous terrorist attacks since 1968, 
focusing on Israeli and moderate Arab targets. Founded by George 
Habash on December 11, 1967, just after the Six-Day War, the PFLP 
arose from the merger of the Arab Nationalist Movement, which 
Habash had founded in 1953, with the Palestine Liberation Front 
and Youth for Revenge. Habash created the PFLP to represent the 
Palestinian working class and stated that its goal was the creation 
of a democratic socialist Palestinian state and the elimination of 
Israel. Habash saw the elimination of Israel as a necessary step in 
purging the Middle East from Western capitalist influences. He 
also claimed after the 1967 Arab defeat that it would be necessary 
to combat the Arab regimes before that could be accomplished. 
Although Habash was himself a Palestinian Christian, he wanted 
the PFLP to be an entirely secular organization based on Marxist 
principles and socialism and positioned on the vanguard ofa world 
socialist revolution. 





Palestinian students with posters of Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (PFLP) leader Ahmed Sadat during a protest in the West Bank 
town of Halhoul near Hebron, March 15, 2006. (Nayef Hashlamoun/ 
Reuters/Corbis) 
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The PFLP quickly spread into other Arab countries and acquired 
financial backing from Syria and Jordan. The group joined the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) in 1968 and immediately 
generated two splinter factions, the terrorist organization Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine-General Command (PFLP-GC) 
and the orthodox Marxist Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine. 

Most members of the PFLP were trained as guerrillas. The group 
soon became known for its terrorist activities, especially its airliner 
hijackings, many of which targeted the Israeli airline El Al. Most of 
the early attacks were coordinated by Wadi’ Haddad, known as 
“The Master.” On July 23, 1968, the PFLP commandeered an El Al 
airplane on its way from Rome to Tel Aviv and landed it in Algeria, 
mistakenly believing that Major General Ariel Sharon, later to be- 
come an Israeli prime minister, was on board. The group held the 
passengers and crew captive until August 31. 

Other hijackings and attacks followed. On December 26, 1968, 
PELP guerrillas shot at an El Al jet about to leave Athens for Paris, 
killing 1 passenger. On February 18, 1969, its members attacked 
another El Al jet in Zurich, killing the copilot. Two days later they 
bombed a supermarket in Jerusalem. That August, the PFLP hijacked 
a TWA flight flying from Rome to Tel Aviv and forced it to land in 
Damascus. One of the leaders of this attack was Leila Khaled, who 
had joined the Arab Nationalist Movement in 1958 at the age of 14. 
She was arrested in Damascus but was quickly released. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1969, 6 Palestinians threw grenades at Iraqi embassies 
in Bonn and The Hague and at the El Al office in Brussels. The PFLP 
also attacked a bus at the Munich airport on February 10, 1970. On 
February 21, 1970, the group detonated a barometric pressure device 
on Swissair Flight 330, flying from Zurich to Tel Aviv. The bomb 
damaged the plane sufficiently that the pilots were unable to return 
to the Zurich airport. The jet crashed and killed all on board, includ- 
ing 38 passengers and 9 crew members. 

On September 6, 1970, the PFLP launched its most ambitious 
hijacking scheme yet. Group members simultaneously hijacked jets 
in Brussels, Frankfurt, and Zurich and forced them to fly to Cairo 
or Zarqa, Jordan. The group hijacked a fourth plane three days later. 
They blew up the three aircraft in Zarqa on September 12. The PFLP 
announced that the hijackings were intended to teach the Ameri- 
cans alessonand to punish them for supporting Israel. On September 
16, 1970, King Hussein of Jordan formed a military government and 
began attacking Palestinian guerrillas in Jordan. He ultimately 
expelled the PLO from the country. This crisis, which became known 
as Black September, reinforced Habash’s claim that Arab regimes 
were inhibiting the Palestinian guerrilla movement. 

Khaled, who had undergone six months of cosmetic surgery 
to disguise her appearance, and her colleague Patrick Arguello 
attempted to hijack a fourth aircraft departing from Amsterdam on 
September 6. They failed in this task. Arguello was shot, and Khaled 
was overpowered and then imprisoned in London. This arrest 
provoked the PLFP to seize five more civilian airplanes in an effort 
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to persuade British authorities to release Khaled. She was released 
after 28 days in exchange for 56 Western hostages. 

In 1973 Habash agreed that the PFLP would cease terrorist 
activities abroad, on the advice of the Palestinian National Council. 
Thereafter he restricted his terrorist activity to Israel, Jordan, and 
Lebanon. On May 30, 1972, the PFLP attacked Lod Airport in Israel, 
killing 24 people. Two months later on July 9, 1972, Israelis killed 
PFLP member and creative writer Ghassan Kanafani. Throughout 
the 1970s the group attacked numerous Israeli targets. The PFLP 
withdrew from the PLO in 1974, complaining that the PLO was no 
longer interested in destroying Israel completely and seemed instead 
to be willing to compromise. 

When the First Intifada began on December 8, 1987, elements 
of the PFLP organized terrorist attacks in the Gaza Strip and the 
West Bank. In 1990 the Jordanian branch of the PFLP was converted 
into an actual political party, the Jordanian Popular Democratic 
Party. Habash stepped down as leader on April 27, 2000, and was 
replaced by Abu Ali Mustafa, who was killed by Israeli commandos 
on August 27, 2001. The PFLP retaliated on October 17, 2001, by 
killing Rehavam Zeevi, the Israeli minister of tourism. Ahmed Sadat 
became general secretary of the organization on October 3, 2001. 
The armed militia of this group continued its terrorist activity in 
the early 2000s, using car bombs and other small-scale bombing 
techniques and sometimes simply shooting targets. Sadat was sub- 
sequently arrested by the Palestinian Authority (PA) and held in 
Jericho. The PFLP opposed the 1993 Oslo Accords, partially because 
of its resentment of Fatah control over the PLO and subsequently 
the PA. The group has maintained its Marxist-Leninist beliefs, and 
this has always contributed to its smaller size and led to its decline 
as Islamism became much more influential. 
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Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine-General Command 

Militant Palestinian organization that carried out military-style 
operations and terrorist attacks against Israeli targets and Arab 
political opponents. Founded in October 1968 as a splinter group 
of the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) and the 
Arab Nationalist Movement, the Popular Front for the Liberation 
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A masked member of the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine- 
General Command stands guard at the entrance to a military base 

belonging to the pro-Syrian organization, which was attacked by Israeli 
jets, in Naameh, 20 km south of Beirut, December 28, 2005. (AFP/Getty 


Images) 





of Palestine-General Command (PFLP-GC), led by Ahmad Jibril, a 
former Palestinian officer in the Syrian Army, dedicated itself to 
conducting armed revolutionary action. It did so as a result of ide- 
ological debates about political strategies and directions among the 
more militant groups of that period. Based in Syria and Lebanon, 
the PFLP-GC is an organization of negligible size (a few hundred 
fighters) and limited influence within the Palestinian nationalist 
movement. 

The roots of the organization can be traced to the experiences of 
dispossession shared by many Palestinians. The group’s founder, 
Ahmad Jibril (1928-), was born in Jaffa in present-day Israel. Fol- 
lowing his family’s relocation to Syria in late 1947, he yearned for a 
return to Palestine. Together with like-minded Palestinians serving 
in the Syrian Army during the 1950s and early 1960s, he conducted 
covert cross-border raids into Israel. In 1965 he and other army 
veterans formed the Palestine Liberation Front (PLF). Jibril’s mil- 
itancy grew out of the Arab defeat in the 1967 Six-Day War, follow- 
ing which in October 1967 the PLF joined the Palestinian wing of 
the Arab Nationalist Movement to found the PFLP led by George 
Habash. However, within a year Jibril withdrew from the collabo- 
ration, reportedly over disputes involving control and command. 
He then formed the PFLP-GC. 

The new organization quickly established itself as one commit- 
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ted to mounting spectacular operations with skill and tenacity. In 
February 1970 the group killed 47 people in its first major terrorist 
attack, bringing down a Swissair passenger plane bound for Israel. 
Just four years later, a team of 3 PFLP-GC fighters killed another 
18 people in a raid to seize hostages in the northern Israeli town of 
Qiryat Shmona. Major attacks also targeted the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) as the myriad Palestinian groups became em- 
broiled in the Lebanese Civil War and feuded over leadership of the 
nationalist movement. And even as the PFLP-GC was increasingly 
marginalized by its affiliation with both Syrian and Libyan inter- 
ests, the group’s actions still served to inspire and support the pop- 
ular Palestinian drive to end the Israeli occupation. 

Inlate November 1987, only days before the outbreak of the First 
Intifada (1987-1993), an innovative operation saw the PFLP-GC 
use hang gliders to ferry guerrillas into northern Israel and attack 
army positions, underscoring the group’s desire to defy the political 
realities on the ground. 

With ongoing backing from Syria and bases in Lebanon, the 
PFLP-GC continues to retain a role in the Palestinian nationalist 
movement. However, its future has been tenuous since the death 
of Jibril’s son, Muhammad Jihad, whose assassination on May 20, 
2002, in Beirut robbed the group of its commander of armed oper- 
ations and the heir apparent to overall leadership. 
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Port Said 


The second-largest port city in Egypt after Alexandria, Port Said 
is the northern terminus of the Suez Canal. Port Said lies near the 
Mediterranean Sea to the north, Sinai to the east, Manzalah Lake 
to the west, and the Ismailiyya governorate to the south. 

Port Said was established as a working camp in 1859 when con- 
struction began on the Suez Canal. The port is named after Khedive 
Said, who granted permission for the digging to begin. 

Port Said prospered from the movement of ships through the 
canal, and by the end of the 19th century it had become an impor- 
tant shipping city. All the major maritime powers had established 
consulates there. A transit point for ships traveling to and from 
Europe and the Far East, the city became a major refueling station 
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Mosque at Port Said, Egypt. (PhotoDisc, Inc.) 


but was also a shipping point for Egyptian exports such as cotton 
and rice. 

During the 1956 Suez Crisis, Port Said was heavily damaged 
when British and French paratroopers carried out a vertical envel- 
opment of the city and it was shelled by French and British destroy- 
ers. Itsustained other damage during the 1967 Six-Day War. During 
the Yom Kippur War of 1973, Israeli bombing destroyed the center 
of the city. In 1976 Port Said was declared a duty-free zone. Since 
the 1979 Camp David Accords, the city has prospered. At present, 
there are approximately 400,000 residents. Port Said’s economic 
base rests on fishing, chemicals, processed food, and cigarette 
manufacture. It is also a popular summer resort for Egyptians and 
a duty-free zone that links Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
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Presidential Security, Palestinian 

The security agency tasked with the personal protection of the pres- 
ident of the Palestinian Authority (PA). Al-Amn al-Riyasa (Pales- 
tinian Presidential Security, PPS) is largely composed of former 
elements of Force 17, the Palestinian security unit that protected 
Yasser Arafat during his exile from Israel. The force includes more 
than 3,000 highly trained individuals, split into two divisions. The 
Presidential Guard protects current PA president Mahmoud Abbas. 
The intelligence unit investigates domestic opposition to the pres- 
ident, including threats to his safety. Under Arafat, the intelligence 
division largely served to silence critics of his rule, while the Presi- 
dential Guard supplied many of his most trusted advisers. 

The unit is one of 12 independent security organizations, all 
coordinated by the Palestinian General Security Services (PGSS). The 
PGSS was formally established by the 1993 Oslo Accords and sub- 
sequent Israeli-Palestinian peace initiatives. The PGSS was largely 
composed of existing security services, most of them under the per- 
sonal control of Arafat. The PGSS, with its responsibility for Arafat’s 
safety, was comprised of fanatically loyal officers who remained 
extremely well rewarded for their service. While nominally under 
the Interior Branch of the PGSS, presidential security forces have 
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Presidential security personnel in training in Ramallah prior to their deployment in the West Bank, June 2007. (Atef Safadi/epa/Corbis) 





earned a reputation for operating independent of the formal secu- 
rity hierarchy. With the election of a Hamas-led government in Jan- 
uary 2006, an international economic boycott of that government 
has prevented thousands of Palestinian civil servants from receiv- 
ing their pay, provoking a crisis within the PGSS at large and the 
PPS in particular. 

Paut J. SPRINGER 
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Preventive Security Organization, 
Palestinian 

A branch of the Palestinian police force, established under the May 
1994 Cairo Accord and further defined by the September 1995 Oslo II 
Agreement. The Palestinian police are responsible for security and 
law enforcement for Palestinians and other non-Israelis in areas 
of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip controlled by the Palestinian 
Authority (PA). The police are charged with the usual duties of a 
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police force, including maintenance of internal order, protecting 
the public and public property, and preventing crime. The Oslo 
Agreement assigned to them the additional duties of combating 
terrorism and preventing incitements to violence. 

The Palestinian Preventive Security Organization or Force (PSO) 
(al-Amn al-Wigai) is a plainclothes unit, comprising some 5,000 
armed members. Prior to the September 2000 outbreak of the Sec- 
ond (al-Aqsa) Intifada, the PSO proved itself to be reasonably effec- 
tive, but its agents earned a reputation for human rights abuses, 
including abduction of civilians, harsh interrogations, and routine 
use of torture. The U.S. Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) maintained 
a close relationship with the PSO during the 1990s and provided 
extensive training to its agents. The PSO also worked closely with 
Israeli security and intelligence agencies in counterterrorism and 
crime prevention operations. 

The PSO leadership has included powerful figures who were well 
connected politically within Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
chairman Yasser Arafat’s Fatah organization, including West Bank 
chief Colonel Jibril Rajub and Gaza Strip chief Colonel Muhammad 
Dahlan. Both were deeply involved in Fatah’s rampant corruption. 
Given the PA’s control over the lucrative import and export of goods 
and services, itis alleged that both Rajub and Dahlan made fortunes 
through graft and bribery. 

As the Second Intifada unfolded, the PSO faced mounting 
criticism from hard-line Palestinian elements for its previous 
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collaboration with Israel. To retain credibility with the Palestinian 
public, the PSO leadership transformed the organization and entered 
into clandestine cooperation with Palestinian terrorist organiza- 
tions. In Gaza, its headquarters became a center for the manufac- 
ture and stockpiling of ammunition, explosives, and weapons and 
a safe haven for terrorists. 

Dahlan and his deputy, Rashid Abu Shabak, facilitated the Octo- 
ber 2000 creation of the Popular Resistance Committees (PRC), 
unifying the efforts of Palestinian armed groups suchas the al-Aqsa 
Martyrs Brigades, Hamas, and the Islamic Jihad of Palestine. The 
PRC’s ideology rested on nonrecognition of Israel’s right to exist 
and support for violent jihad against Israel. The PSO leadership 
provided financial, logistical, and weapons support to terrorists, 
personally directing and sponsoring terror attacks. In October 2003, 
PSO chief Abu Shabak was involved in a deadly Gaza Strip convoy 
attack in which three American civilian contractor security guards 
were killed. 

With the PSO then a part of the problem of violence, Israel 
changed its approach toward the organization, destroyed its head- 
quarters, and marked its key leadership for arrest or assassination. 
Pressed by internal tensions and wary of their growing power, 
Arafat sacked both Dahlan and Rajub in June 2002 and instituted 
some limited reforms, whose principal effect was the tightening of 
his own control over the conduct of terror operations against Israel. 

Arafat’s death in November 2004 spurred the disintegration of 
Fatah’s power and influence within the PA. Furthermore, Hamas’s 
January 2006 electoral victory left PA president Mahmoud Abbas 
struggling to maintain control over the PSO. Estimates hold that 
about 40 percent of members of the Palestinian security forces voted 
for Hamas, which has now taken over the PSO’s functions in Gaza. 

Ciare M. Lopez 
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Project Babylon 

Iraqi attempt to develop a supergun capable of launching a small 
satellite into Earth’s orbit or firing a weapon of mass destruction 
(WMD) against Israel. The director of Project Babylon was Dr. 
Gerald V. Bull, a Canadian aerophysical engineer who believed that 
specially designed guns could launch small payloads into orbit at a 
fraction of the cost of missile launches. In the early 1960s Bull was 
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the director of the joint Canadian and American High Altitude 
Research Project (HARP). Based on the island of Barbados, he and 
his team managed to fire projectiles from a 7-inch gun to as high as 
60 miles. By 1966 the HARP team working in Arizona fired a 185- 
pound projectile to an altitude of 108 miles using two welded- 
together tubes from 16-inch naval guns to form a barrel 30 meters 
long. 

Despite the HARP team’s impressive progress, funding for the 
project was cancelled in 1967. Frustrated at what he regarded as 
Canadian and American small-minded bureaucracy, Bull turned his 
impressive engineering talents to the design of conventional field 
artillery. In the 1970s he introduced the GC-45 howitzer. One of the 
most revolutionary artillery designs ever produced, the GC-45 was 
capable of accurately firing a 155-mm projectile to ranges of some 
42,700 yards, almost double the maximum range of the American 
M-109 howitzer that was the standard of most Western armies of 
the time. 

Reportedly with Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) funding, Bull 
sold a version of the gun, designated the G-5, to South Africa, which 
was then involved in a war with Angola. The G-5 vastly outranged 
and quickly defeated almost all of the Cuban artillery in Angola. By 
1980, however, a change in the U.S. presidential administration 
and increasing world opposition to South Africa’s apartheid regime 
eroded Bull’s political protection. He was convicted of illegal arms 
sales and imprisoned in the United States for six months. 

Upon his release, Bull established a company in Brussels and 
began to work with Iran, Chile, Taiwan, the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC), and other countries. In the early 1980s he sold 200 of 
his GC-45 howitzers to Iraq. Designated the GHN-45 in Iraqi serv- 
ice, the guns quickly gave Iraq a significant tactical advantage in its 
war with Iran, which was armed primarily with aging American- 
built guns. Bull also helped modify the warheads of Iraq’s Scud 
missiles to extend their range. Despite his previous conviction for 
illegal arms sales to South Africa, his work for Iraq had the covert 
support of many Western governments that viewed Iraq as a far 
lesser evil than Iran. When Iraqi dictator Saddam Hussein assumed 
an increasingly aggressive posture in the region following the Iran- 
Iraq War, that support evaporated. 

Still trying to revive his old dream of launching satellites from 
large guns, Bull argued to Hussein that Iraq would never become a 
major power unless it could launch its own satellites, a capability 
already possessed by Israel. A supergun would be a relatively in- 
expensive and fast way for Iraq to achieve this. Such a gun also could 
be used to launch an antisatellite weapon designed to explode in the 
proximity ofits target, either destroying it or at least neutralizing it. 
Hussein also might have believed that such a gun could be used to 
fire chemical or nuclear projectiles against Israel, although it is ques- 
tionable whether Bull himself was thinking along those lines. 

Bull started working on Project Babylon in March 1988. The ini- 
tial prototype, dubbed Baby Babylon, was completed in May 1989 
at Jabal Hamrayn, about 100 miles north of Baghdad. The barrel was 
45 meters long with a 350-mm bore. The entire gun weighed close 
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United Nations (UN) weapons inspectors stand at the base of Iraq’s supergun, November 1991. (Corel) 


to 110 tons. Not designed to be mobile, it was emplaced ona hillside 
at a fixed elevation of 45 degrees. That, of course, was too low an 
elevation to achieve the altitude necessary for an orbital shot, but it 
was the optimal elevation for maximum horizontal range, which 
has been estimated at some 450 miles. 

Bull contracted with the Iraqis to build two full-size Babylon 
guns. Witha bore of 1,000 mm, the barrel would be assembled from 
26 sections, each 6 meters in length, for a total barrel length of 156 
meters. The completed barrel would weigh 1,655 tons and the entire 
gun 2,100 tons. With a specially designed propellant charge that 
weighed almost 10 tons, the gun was designed to fire a 1,320-pound 
projectile to a range of some 600 miles or fire a 4,400-pound rocket- 
assisted projectile with a 440-pound payload into orbit. The launch 
cost would be less than $300 per pound. 

Neither of the Babylon guns was ever completed. Bull was assas- 
sinated in Brussels on March 22, 1990. Although it is widely assumed 
that he was killed by operatives of Mossad, the Israeli agency re- 
sponsible for intelligence and special operations outside Israel, the 
Israeli government has neither confirmed nor denied involvement. 
If Mossad did do it, it is far more likely that the reason was the work 
Bull was doing on extending the Iraqi Scuds rather than Project 
Babylon. As the Babylon guns were incapable of being elevated or 
traversed, the Israelis did not see them asa significant military threat. 
Their immobility also made them very vulnerable to air attack. 
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Project Babylon effectively died with Bull. In November 1990 
British customs agents seized the final eight sections of the Babylon 
barrel that had been manufactured in the United Kingdom. At the 
end of the Persian Gulf War of 1991 the Iraqis admitted the exis- 
tence of Project Babylon. United Nations (UN) teams destroyed the 
350-mm Baby Babylon, the existing components of the 1,000-mm 
Babylon, and a quantity of supergun propellant. Some of the 1,000- 
mm barrel sections are on display at the Royal Armouries at Fort 
Nelson Museum in Portsmouth, England. 

Davip T. ZABECKI 
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Promised Land 

Biblical reference to the land of Judea (Palestine) and Jerusalem, 
which God promised to Abraham and his descendants. Jews argue 
that the biblical books of Genesis, Ezekiel, and Isaiah foretold a 
literal return to Jerusalem and Israel. Until the late 19th century, 
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many Christians, however, believed that Jerusalem, or Zion, was a 
metaphorical reference to heaven. The notion that Zion was only 
a metaphor for paradise supported the Arab perspective that cen- 
turies of residence on the Palestinian land justified Arab territorial 
claims over Jewish claims to the land. 

During the 18 centuries of the Diaspora, Jews had always found 
hope in their notion of Zion. Jewish nationalism reemerged as a 
powerful political force in the late 19th century, particularly in Rus- 
sia, as racist sentiments led to pogroms. In reaction, some Russian 
Jews began to turn to Zion. 

As prejudices against Jews became more overt and widespread 
in Europe, as evidenced by events such as the Dreyfus Affair begin- 
ning in 1894, European Jews began to believe that only a separate, 
political entity could protect them from anti-Semitism. In 1896 
Theodor Herzl published Der Judenstaat ( The Jewish State) in which 
he called for a Jewish nation-state. This opened the floodgates, as 
it were, for Zionism among Jews the world over. Following World 
War II, the political idea that Jews required a state of their own, 
which the Holocaust seemed to confirm, merged with the religious 
belief that the Jews were fated to restore their nation. 

The rise of nationalism and racism in 19th-century Europe also 
influenced Arab nationalism, which arose partly as a response to 
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heightened tensions between Turks and Arabs. The British abetted 
Arab nationalism during World War I as a means of undermining 
the Ottoman Empire. Westerners then became torn between the 
Arab and Jewish perspectives during the first decades of the 20th 
century as more Christians came to reside in Palestine. Coupled 
with the rise of premillennialism that relied on a literal interpreta- 
tion of the Bible among British and American evangelicals, more 
Christians became openly supportive of the Jewish position, leading 
to eventual American and British support for the establishment of 
the State of Israel. 

Lisa Roy Vox 
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Qabbani, Nizar 
Born: March 21, 1923 
Died: April 30, 1998 


Syrian diplomat, poet, and publisher. Born in Damascus, Syria, on 
March 21, 1923, into a distinguished Syrian family, Nizar Qabbani 
(Kabbani) was educated at a time when strong conventions were 
observed both in subject matter and the form of Arabic poetry. His 
work broke with both sets of conventions. His father, a factory owner, 
supported the Syrian resistance to French rule and was several 
times arrested by the French, events that sharply affected Qabbani’s 
own outlook. 

Qabbani studied at the National Scientific College School in 
Damascus and then went on to the University of Damascus, where 
he graduated in 1945 with a law degree. He wrote his first collection 
of poems while still a college student when he was only 19 years old. 
Following his legal studies and with the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Syria at the end of World War II, he embarked on a diplo- 
matic career. Although his publication of the poem “Bread, Hashish 
and a Moon” caused some Syrian parliament members to demand 
that he be fired from his job and put on trial, he continued his diplo- 
matic career. From 1945 to 1966 he held diplomatic assignments in 
Cairo, Ankara, London, Beijing, Beirut, and Madrid. 

Resigning from the diplomatic service in 1966, Qabbani estab- 
lished his own publishing house in Beirut. The death of his second 
wife, Balqis, in the bombing of the Iraqi embassy in Beirut in De- 
cember 1981 during the Lebanese Civil War had a profound effect 
on Qabbani. He traveled to Europe and eventually moved to London. 

Qabbani’s first book made outspoken references to women’s 
bodies, an Islamic taboo, and he challenged the traditions that con- 
strained Arab women. When he was just a child, the suicide of his 
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older sister Wisal, who took her own life when prohibited from mar- 
rying the man she loved, affected him deeply. He referred to Wisal 
as “the martyr for love,” saying that she was “buried in the depths 
of my heart, not in the cemetery.” Thus, in addition to writing vol- 
umes of overtly romantic poetry, which broke from the conserva- 
tive conventions of traditional Arab literature, he often wrote about 
the oppression of women in Arab society, even addressing the issue 
of abortion and noting that the relationship of men and women in 
Arab society was not a healthy one. 

Qabbani’s work was thoroughly imbued with Arab nationalism 
and criticism of the ineffective leadership and hypocrisies of the 
Arab world. He idolized Gamal Abdel Nasser for standing up to the 
British, but Qabbani’s poetry about the Arab defeat in the 1967 Six- 
Day War blamed the defeat on the Arab armies and the lack of free- 
dom in the Arab world. As a result, his work was banned in Egypt. 
Many people obtained copies illegally, however, memorizing Qab- 
bani’s controversial words (“In a flash/ You changed me from a 
poet who writes poems of love and longing/To a poet who writes 
with a knife”). Yet he mourned Nasser at his death with the poem 
“We Murdered the Prophet.” Much of Qabbani’s work assailed 
other Arab leaders, and in his 1990 poem “Abu Jahl” he reviled the 
Arab journalists whom he believed prostituted their profession to 
Gulf sponsors. Yet he supported Saddam Hussein of Iraq. Qabbani 
opposed censorship, including that which the Muslims wanted to 
impose on Salman Rushdie. Qabbani’s opposition to authoritarian 
governments notwithstanding, he was revered as a national hero in 
Syria. 

A frequent contributor to the Arabic-language newspaper AI- 
Hayat, Qabbani authored more than 35 collections of poetry and 
prose during his life. Among his early works were Qalat liya al- 
samra’ (The Brunette Told Me), published in 1942, and Tufulat nahd 
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Syrian diplomat, poet, and publisher Nizar Qabbani. (AP/Wide World 


Photos) 





(Childhood of a Breast), published in 1948. Several of his poems 
were used as the lyrics for songs by Arab singers Umm Kulthum, 
Abdel Halim Hafiz, Fayruz, and Najat al-Saghira and more recently 
by Majida al-Rumi and Kadhim al-Sahir. Qabbani died of a heart 
attack in London on April 30, 1998. He is often hailed as one of the 
great modern poets of the Arab world. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER AND SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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Qaddafi, Muammar 
Born: June 1942 


Libyan military officer and head of state (1970-present). Born the 
youngest child of a nomadic Bedouin family in the al-Nanja com- 
munity in Fezzan in June 1942, Muammar Qaddafi attended the 
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Sebha preparatory school from 1956 to 1961. He subsequently 
graduated from the University of Libya in 1963, the same year he 
entered the Military Academy at Benghazi, where he became part 
of a cabal of young military officers whose plans included the over- 
throw of Libya’s pro-Western monarchy. 

Qaddafi and the secret corps of militant, Pan-Arabist officers 
seized power in Libya on September 1, 1969, following a bloodless 
coup that overthrew King Idris. After a briefinternal power struggle 
that consolidated his rule, Qaddafi renamed the country the Libyan 
Arab Republic and officially ruled as president of the Revolutionary 
Command Council from 1970 to 1977. He then switched his title to 
president of the People’s General Congress during 1977-1979. In 
1979 he renounced all official titles but remained the unrivaled 
head of Libya. 

Domestically, Qaddafi’s reign was based upon Islamic social- 
ism. Loosely following the model of his hero, Egyptian president 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, Qaddafi promoted a middle path that was nei- 
ther communist nor Western. He sought the privatization of major 
corporations, the creation ofa social welfare system, and the estab- 
lishment of state-sponsored education and health care systems. He 
also outlawed alcohol and gambling. His political, economic, and 
Islamic ideas are included within his Green Book. Qaddafi’s regime 
encompassed a dark side, however, including the sometimes vio- 
lent suppression of Libyan dissidents and the sanctioning of state- 
sponsored assassinations. 

In foreign policy, Qaddafi promoted the ideals of Pan-Africanism, 
Pan-Arabism and anti-imperialism. He was a major proponent of 
the Organization for African Unity (OAU) and supported various 
anticolonial liberation struggles in sub-Saharan Africa, including 
those in Mozambique and Angola. He also supported Zimbabwe’s 
Robert Mugabe and was a staunch ally of Nelson Mandela and the 
African National Congress (ANC) in South Africa, stances that an- 
noyed the United States, which had maintained a certain loyalty to 
European interests in Africa and viewed the South African apartheid 
regime as a bulwark against communism. 

Qaddafi’s Middle East policies further alienated him from the 
West. He viewed himself as heir to Nasser’s notion of Pan-Arabism, 
which sought to unify all Arab states into one Arab nation. In 1972 
Qaddafi proposed a union of Libya, Egypt, and Syria, and in 1974 
he signed a tentative alliance agreement with Tunisia, although 
neither scheme worked out. At the same time, he became a strong 
supporter of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) and is 
rumored to have been a chief financier of the radical Islamic Black 
September organization, which most notoriously engineered the 
killing of Israeli athletes at the 1972 Munich Olympics. He was also 
linked to other non-Arab movements such as the Irish Republican 
Army (IRA) and terrorist attacks, including the December 1988 
bombing of a Pan Am 747 airline jet over Lockerbie, Scotland. As 
with many other Arab nationalists, Qaddafi generally held a visceral 
hatred for the State of Israel, which he viewed as a tool of Western 
imperial domination. He made frequent threats of engaging Israel 
militarily and expressed public hope that the nation could be wiped 
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Libyan leader Muammar Qaddafi at a news conference on the island of 
Majorca during a meeting with Spanish prime minister Felipe Gonzalez, 
December 18, 1984. (Bettmann/Corbis) 





off the map. He also urged several African states to withdraw sup- 
port for Israel as a precondition for receiving foreign aid. 
Qaddafi’s ties to Islamic terrorism drove a deep wedge in Libyan- 
U.S. relations. By the early 1980s, he had marginally allied himself 
with and received significant weapons supplies from the Soviet 
Union. Meanwhile, tensions between Libya and the United States 
reached fever pitch during the presidency of Ronald Reagan. In 
1986 Reagan authorized the U.S. bombing of Tripoli in retaliation 
for the bombing of a West Berlin discotheque, which had been tied 
directly to Qaddafi. The bombing raid, designed to kill Qaddafi, 
instead killed his infant adopted daughter and scores of civilians. 
The end of the Cold War witnessed an easing of tensions in 
U.S.-Libyan relations as Qaddafi took a more conciliatory stance 
toward the West. He publicly apologized for the Lockerbie bombing 
and offered compensation to victims’ families. He also openly con- 
demned the September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks in the United States 
and has taken a more moderate line in the Palestinian-Israeli con- 
flict. In February 2004, Libya renounced its weapons of mass 
destruction (WMDs) program, and that June the United States and 
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Libya resumed formal diplomatic relations, after which most eco- 
nomic sanctions against Libya were lifted. 
JEREMY KUZMAROV 
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Qassam, Izz al-Din al- 
Born: 1882 
Died: November 20, 1935 


Arab nationalist and militant credited with helping to instigate the 
Great Palestinian Rebellion (or Arab Revolt) of 1936-1939. Born in 
Jaballah, Syria, in 1882, Izz al-Din al-Qassam was sent at age 14 to 
Cairo to study at al-Azhar University. He returned to Syria in 1903, 
then returned to Alexandria, Egypt, to try to create an armed force 
to fight the Italians in Libya. He also studied Sharia (Islamic law). 
In 1922 he moved to Haifa in the British Mandate for Palestine. He 
led a masjid and taught militant and charismatic religious leaders 
who believed in the necessity of armed struggle, and he was also a 
representative of the Naqshabandi Sufi order and was elected the 
head of the Young Men’s Muslim Association in 1928. He was then 
made a registrar for the Islamic court in the Haifa area. Al-Qassam 
attracted many followers, particularly from among the lower classes, 
and believed in both Arab and Muslim solidarity. 

Al-Qassam argued for the immediate departure from Palestine 
of both the British and the Jews. When Mufti Haj Amin al-Husseini 
rejected al-Qassam’s plan to transfer funds dedicated to mosque 
repairs in order to purchase weapons, al-Qassam proceeded to organ- 
ize a military effort on his own in response to the British firing ona 
crowd of Palestinian demonstrators. Leading a group against the 
British at Ya’bud outside the town of Jenin, he was killed on No- 
vember 20, 1935. He is regarded by Palestinian militants as a hero 
and martyr. His followers, the Qassamiyun, or Izzal-Din al-Qassam 
Brigades, fought in the 1936-1939 Arab Revolt. The Hamas military 
divisions and the Qassam rocket, which is employed by both Hamas 
and Hezbollah, are named for him. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Qassam Rocket 

Locally fabricated weapon used to launch terror attacks against 
Israel. The Qassam rocket was developed to surmount the security 
barrier between Israel and the Gaza Strip. Almostall Qassam attacks 
have been launched from Gaza, either into Israel proper or against 
the Israeli settlements in Gaza prior to the Israeli pullout in 2005. 
Most of the attacks have been conducted by Hamas, but Palestinian 
Islamic Jihad and the al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades have also launched 
Qassams. 

The rockets are named after Sheikh Izz al-Din al-Qassam, a 
militant cleric who in the 1920s and 1930s advocated rebellion and 
formed a military force of Palestinians who fought the British. The 
rockets are generally crudely made and wildly inaccurate and have 
a relatively short range. They can, however, be set in place and fired 
within a matter of minutes, making them ideal hit-and-run harass- 
ment weapons. 

The first Qassam rocket was launched against Israel in October 
2001, but the rocket never made it out of Gaza. The first Qassam 
rocket to strike Israeli territory was launched on February 10, 2002. 
The first Israeli city hit by a Qassam rocket was Sderot on March 5, 
2002. The first Israelis killed by Qassam fire were two children, ages 





Remains of Qassam rockets fired from the Gaza Strip into Israel, April 21, 
2007. (Mark Neyman/Israeli Government Press Office) 
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two and four, in Sderot on September 29, 2004. By mid-2006, more 
than 1,000 Qassams had been launched, only 1 from the West Bank. 
Propelled by a crude mixture of potassium nitrate and sugar, the 
Qassam rocket has evolved since its introduction. The Qassam-1 
rocket was less than 3 feet long and 60 mm in diameter. It weighed 
about 12 pounds and had a warhead of just more than 1 pound. Its 
range was only 3,000 yards. The Qassam-2, which appeared in 2002, 
is 6 feet long and 150 mm in diameter. It weighs some 80 pounds 
and has a warhead of up to 15 pounds. It has maximum range of 
slightly more than 10,000 yards. The Qassam-3, which appeared at 
the start of 2005, is 6.5 feet long and 200 mm in diameter. It weighs 
almost 200 pounds and has a 45-pound warhead. Its maximum range 
varies between 11,000 and 22,000 yards. New variants of the Qas- 
sam continue to appear. In July 2006, militants fired a Qassam rocket 
with two engines. 
Davip T. ZABECKI 
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Qassem, Abdul Karim 
Born: November 21, 1914 
Died: February 8, 1963 


Iraqi general and leader of a 1958 coup that overthrew the British- 
imposed monarch King Faisal II, sweeping away the last vestiges of 
colonial rule in Iraq. Abdul Karim Qassem (Kassem), son ofa Sunni 
Arab and a Shia Kurdish mother, was born in a poor section of Bagh- 
dad on November 21, 1914. His father raised corn along the Tigris 
River, and as a young boy Qassem experienced poverty, which influ- 
enced his later efforts at social reform. He attended school in Bagh- 
dad, and at age 17, following a brief period teaching elementary school 
(1931-1932), he enrolled in the Iraqi Military College. Two years 
later, in 1934, he graduated as a second lieutenant. In 1935 he took 
part in suppressing unrest in the middle Euphrates region of Iraq. 

In December 1941 Qassem graduated with honors from the 
al-Arkan (General Staff) College and became a staff officer. In 1942 
while stationed in Basra near the Persian Gulf, he struck up a friend- 
ship with Abd al-Salam Arif. The two men shared a desire to over- 
throw the Iraqi monarchy. In 1945 Qassem commanded a battalion 
against rebellious Kurdish tribesmen in northern Iraq, a campaign 
that earned him the highest Iraqi military decoration. 

In 1948 during the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), 
Qassem commanded a battalion of the Iraqi 1st Brigade in Pales- 
tine. Following the Arab defeat, he attended a senior officers’ school 
in Britain for six months. Upon his return to Iraq, he was promoted 
to colonel and a year later attained the rank of brigadier general. 
During the Suez Crisis of 1956, he commanded Iraqi troops in Jor- 
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Abdul Karim Qassem, Iraqi general and leader of a 1958 coup that 
overthrew the British-imposed monarch King Faisal II. (Central 
Press/Hulton Archive/Getty Images) 





dan, where his schooling and his combat experience earned him 
respect and prominence. 

In 1956 Qassem helped organize and then headed the central 
organization of the Free Officers, a clandestine association working 
to overthrow the Iraqi monarchy. He worked closely with Arif wait- 
ing for the right moment to stage a coup. That time came in 1958 
when a revolt broke out in Jordan followed by a crisis in Lebanon, 
and the Iraqi monarchy ordered troops into Jordan. 

Arif battalion entered Baghdad on July 13 en route to Jordan, 
but on the next day his troops occupied the central radio studio 
and proclaimed the overthrow of the king. The following day, the 
king, the crown prince, some other members of the royal family, 
and Prime Minister Nuri al-Said Pasha were assassinated. Qassem 
arrived in Baghdad with his troops after the assassinations. Some 
historians attribute the apparent delay in his arrival to a calculated 
decision to allow Arif to take the initial risk. Regardless, Qassem 
became prime minister and minister of defense, with Arifas deputy 
prime minister and interior minister. 

Disputes soon arose between Qassemand Arif over the direction 
of the revolutionary government. Arif was more popular with the 
crowds than Qassem, and this also led to tension. Arif favored the 
unionist wing of the Baathists who first argued for unity with Egypt 
and later Syria, while Qassem was attempting to balance the Baath 
Party with its several factions against the Arab nationalists and the 
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communists. These tensions eventually resulted in a showdown 
with Arif and his imprisonment on charges of conspiracy. 

Qassem allowed the Communist Party to operate, and he em- 
barked on serious land reform to address rural poverty. The new 
government launched a series of attacks on opponents that prompted 
a public outcry. Two incidents in particular inspired revulsion. The 
first occurred in March 1959 when Qassem’s communist allies, 
after crushing a revolt by army units in Mosul, went on a rampage, 
killing anticommunist supporters of the rebellion. The second inci- 
dent occurred later that summer when Kurdish communists were 
involved in massacres, particularly of Turcomen in Kirkuk. 

Meanwhile, Qassem launched several important domestic and 
foreign policy reforms. First, he addressed the maldistribution of 
land by limiting the size of holdings. Second, he expanded women’s 
rights in the areas of marriage, divorce, and inheritance. Third, in 
ahighly successful move, he reduced the influence of oil companies 
by confiscating large amounts of land held by the foreign-owned 
Iraq Petroleum Company. This step prepared the way for full nation- 
alization in 1973. 

In foreign affairs Qassem followed a policy ofnonalignment, but 
his actions, including substantial arms purchases from communist- 
bloc nations, tilted Iraq toward the Soviet Union. Relations with 
Egypt deteriorated, encouraging unionists to contemplate Qassem’s 
overthrow. In October 1959 the Iraqi branch of the Arab Baath 
Socialist Party concluded that Qassem’s policies, particularly his 
antagonism toward Egypt andalliance with the communists, neces- 
sitated his removal. The Baathists plotted to kill Qassem in the streets 
of Baghdad, and on October 7 they attacked but only succeeded in 
wounding him. Several of the conspirators fled Iraq, including the 
young Saddam Hussein. 

Following this attempt on his life, Qassem permitted the free 
organization of political parties but only if they did not threaten 
national unity. In practice, this meant that no independent party 
could exist, a fact confirmed in late 1960 when Qassem suppressed 
all parties. His increasingly narrow support became restricted to 
segments of the military, and he lived an increasingly isolated exis- 
tence, barricaded in the office of the Ministry of Defense. 

Qassem’s growing unpopularity was exacerbated by two mili- 
tary failures. One was the inability to quell a Kurdish rebellion in 
northern Iraq. The second was his bungled attempt to absorb Kuwait 
in 1961, when he announced that the small Persian Gulf nation was 
in reality a renegade Iraqi province. When British and later Arab 
League troops moved to protect Kuwait, Qassem was forced to back 
down. Another blow came in the form of an economic slump. All 
these factors led to growing disaffection in the army, Qassem’s last 
bastion of support. On February 8, 1963, a military coup led by Arif 
Baathists toppled Qassem. Following a bloody street battle, he was 
captured and executed. Qassem achieved much in societal reform, 
health, education, housing for the poor, and agriculture, but per- 
haps his greatest accomplishment was the establishment of a truly 
independent Iraq. 

Net HAMILTON AND SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Qawugji, Fawzi al- 
Born: 1890 
Died: December 1976 


Arab nationalist and insurgency commander. Born in Tripoli in 
present-day Libya in 1890, Fawzi al-Qawuqji (Kaukji) pursued a 
military career and served as a junior officer in the Ottoman Army 
during World War I. In the wake of the defeat, he joined the struggle 
to assert Arab interests in the face of European occupation and 
Zionist inroads in Palestine. 

Al-Qawugji greatly resented the British and French occupation 
of Arab lands after World War I and became a regional leader of 
the Great Syrian Revolt (1925-1927), which sought unsuccessfully 
to end French rule there. After the resistance faded, he fled via Iraq 
to the Hejaz in western Arabia with the other fighters and Sultan 
al-Atrash. 

Defeat and exile did not deter al-Qawugji, who emerged as a key 
figure in the Arab drive for self-determination. For a time he served 
as a military adviser to Ibn Saud, future king of Saudi Arabia. In 
1932 al-Qawugji made his way to Iraq, where he joined the Iraqi 
Army and became an instructor at the military college in Baghdad. 
Over the next few years, his image as a fervent Arab nationalist and 
a legendary military figure seemingly made him the ideal man to 
lead the next regional uprising. In 1936 he was encouraged to take 
command of contingents of armed volunteers in the struggle against 
British rule in Palestine and the stream of Jewish immigrants into 
the mandate. 

Despite numbering only in the hundreds of men, al-Qawuqji’s 
forces quickly elevated the quality of Arab resistance, as they in- 
cluded both veteran fighters and professional soldiers. However, 
facing thousands of British troops and an Arab decision to suspend 
the fighting, his men eventually had to retreat back across the Jor- 
dan River in October 1936. 

During al-Qawugji’s brief stay in Palestine, he also embroiled 
himself in local politics and generated a mutual enmity for Haj Amin 
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Fawzi al-Qawuqji, military officer, Arab nationalist, and commander of 
Arab units opposing British rule in Palestine, shown here as an Iraqi 
Army officer in September 1936. (Austrian Archives/Corbis) 


al-Husseini, the mufti of Jerusalem. The bitter rivalry between the 
two men, ina sense symbolic of Arab divisions over the fate of Pales- 
tine, would intensify during the decade following the 1939 defeat of 
the Arab Revolt in the mandate. As fellow nationalists, al-Qawugji 
and al-Husseini reluctantly collaborated, first during the failed 
Iraqi uprising against the British in 1941 and later as joint exiles 
in Nazi Germany, but throughout those years the friction between 
them grew. 

Tensions hardly lessened with al-Qawuqji’s appointment in 
1947 to be field commander of the Arab Liberation Army (ALA), a 
motley fighting force sponsored by the Arab League and intended 
for deployment to Palestine. Organized and trained in southern 
Syria, the ALA gradually slipped into the mandate during the early 
months of 1948, and by April shortly after al-Qawuqji arrived to 
assume direct command, the ALA of some 7,500 men was poised 
to begin major operations. 

The ALA, heavily influenced by Syrian interests (Syrians made 
up about a third of the force), was as much sent to block the ambi- 
tions of Jordan and those of al-Husseini as to fight Jewish military 
forces. During the weeks before the neighboring Arab states directly 
joined the conflict, al-Qawugji failed to achieve any significant suc- 
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cesses on the field of battle, and itis even asserted that he intentionally 
withheld men and supplies from assisting the Palestinian forces 
loyal to al-Husseini. The ALA commander later rejected such crit- 
icisms. He instead blamed the Arab League for poor logistical sup- 
port and attributed the overall defeat of Arab forces to the lack ofa 
unified command. 

Al-Qawugji’s participation in the Israeli War of Independence 
ended by November 1948. His remaining ALA forces, unable to fur- 
ther resist a superior enemy, retreated permanently from Palestine. 
The defeat disillusioned al-Qawuqji greatly, as he soon retired from 
military service and withdrew entirely from public life. He pub- 
lished his memoirs in 1975 and died in Beirut, Lebanon, in Decem- 
ber 1976. 

JONAS KAUFFELDT 
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Qibya Massacre 
Event Date: October 14, 1953 


Israel assault on the West Bank village of Qibya on October 14, 1953, 
that resulted in the deaths of some 60 Palestinians and the nearly 
wholesale destruction of the town. At the time, the West Bank was 
under Jordanian administration. Code-named Operation sHOSHANA 
by the Israel Defense Forces (IDF), the Qibya attack was launched 
soon after nightfall and carried out by a unit of Israeli paratroopers, 
a specialized force of counterinsurgency troops known as Unit 101 
that was commanded by Major Ariel Sharon, who much later be- 
came the Israeli prime minister. 

The Israeli government asserted that the Qibya raid was in retal- 
iation for a steady stream of Palestinian attacks and incursions via 
Jordan and the West Bank that had killed scores of Israeli citizens 
since late 1949. In 1953 the pace and severity of the Palestinian raids 
had increased dramatically, so much so that 32 Israelis had died 
from January to September alone. The immediate triggering event 
was the October 12, 1953, murders of a Jewish woman and her two 
young children in the village of Yehud, Israel. Determined to exact 
revenge on the Palestinians, Israeli defense minister Pinhas Lavon, 
in consultation with Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion, made plans 
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for a quick and heavy retaliation. Qibya was chosen because of its 
close proximity to the Israeli border and the fact that several Pales- 
tinian attacks had seemed to come from there. 

The assault on Qibya commenced with an Israeli artillery strike 
as IDF ground forces moved into position. Roads leading to and 
from the village were mined to prevent the Jordanians from sending 
in reinforcements and to cause maximum damage to fighters trying 
to flee the town. IDF forces maintain that they conducted a house- 
to-house search to warn civilians to leave the area. Palestinians dis- 
pute that this occurred. After the village had been secured 
militarily, IDF troops blew up a number of homes that had not 
already been leveled by the artillery barrage. Many Palestinians 
thus died because they either never received the warnings from the 
IDF or could not leave their homes as they were being fired on. At 
dusk the following morning, 60 Palestinians lay dead, and an unde- 
termined number were injured. The dead included a high percent- 
age of women and children. Forty-five houses, the village mosque, 
the school, and water facilities lay in ruins. The Israelis then with- 
drew across the border in the early hours of the morning. 

A high degree of uncertainty and conflicting stories exist as to 
what precisely happened in Qibya that night. The IDF claimed that 
it had given fair warning to the villagers before the fight began, but 
it is also likely that the initial artillery strike killed several villagers, 
who at that point would have had no warning at all. Sharon himself 
said that he believed all the homes demolished by explosives had 
been empty, but other reports claim that those who died in their 
homes had been forced at gunpoint to remain in them and had not 
been given the chance to escape before they were blown up. 

Initially, the Israeli government tried to downplay the raid. 
Indeed, when news of the raid first came to light, Ben-Gurion’s 
government denied having had anything to do with it. Ben-Gurion 
claimed it had been carried out by civilians. This denial did not 
wash, however, and as word of the massacre circulated, the Israeli 
government came under harsh criticism from many Israelis. On the 
international front, the Qibya Massacre was a public relations catas- 
trophe for the Israelis. Virtually every Western nation including the 
United States denounced the attack, and the United Nations (UN) 
Security Council passed a resolution that November condemning 
the raid. Clearly, the Qibya Massacre only served to enrage Pales- 
tinian guerrillas all the more. 

PauL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Qumran and the Dead Sea Scrolls 

Qumran (Qumrun, Qumron) was a second-century BC to second- 
century AD Essene settlement, a persecuted messianic and apoca- 
lyptic Jewish sect located 13 miles east of Jerusalem in the desert 
and just east of 11 cliff-side caves in which the Dead Sea Scrolls were 
discovered between 1947 and 1956. 

The first settlement was established on the site during the eighth 
to seventh centuries BC and was resettled in the second century BC 
when the Essenes, then numbering about 4,000 throughout Judea 
and Syria, began to separate from Judaism and the then-Hebrew 
Hasmonean rulers of Judea. The persecution of the Essenes began 
after the Maccabees wrested control of the area from Seleucid 
Empire ruler Antiochus IV (ruled 175-163 BC). The Jews led by a 
Hasmonean Jewish priest named Mattathias and then his son Judas 
Maccabeus rebelled (167-164 BC), and on the 25th day of Kislev in 
165 BC they retook the Temple that Antiochus had desecrated with 
swine’s blood. 

The cleansing and rededication of the Temple is remembered 
annually in the Jewish festival of Hanukkah. The Essenes began 
expanding their community at Qumran around 160 BC in response 
to Jonathan Maccabeus’s rise to power as the founder of the Hebrew 


Hasmonean dynasty in Judea (161-143 BC). Jonathan attempted to 
solidify his power base by naming himself the high priest (153 BC) 
in violation of Jewish law and the traditional prohibition against 
any Hebrew king being both king and priest. The persecution of the 
Essenes began after they opposed this commandeering of the high 
priesthood. From this time forward, the Essenes considered any 
high priest and all of the priests in Jerusalem to be ungodly and ille- 
gitimate. The persecution of the Essenes increased when Jonathan’s 
youngest brother Simon Maccabeus (ruled 143-135 BC) assumed 
the throne and, against the continued opposition of the Essenes, the 
high priesthood. 

Much of what physically remains of the Qumran settlement 
was constructed during the reigns of the Hasmonean kings John 
Hyrcanus I (134-104 BC) and his son Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 
BC). An earthquake in 31 BC and a fire during the reign of Herod 
the Great (37-4 BC) caused the site to be abandoned for a short 
period. Rebuilt, it remained inhabited until the First Jewish Revolt 
(AD 66-73), when the Romans under General Vespasian destroyed 
it in the summer of AD 68. Roman soldiers were garrisoned there 
until about AD 73. 

The 1947 discovery by Bedouin of the Dead Sea Scrolls in a cave 
west of Qumran led to an organized search of the area in 1949. This 
exploration was carried out under the joint auspices of the Depart- 





The excavation of the ancient Jewish settlement at Qumran, near the Qumran Caves north of the Dead Sea, 1982. (Herman Chanania/Israeli Government 
Press Office) 
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Professor James Bieberkraut of Hebrew University works on the 
restoration of one of the Dead Sea Scrolls, February 1955. (Israeli 
Government Press Office) 


ment of Antiquities of Jordan (the site was in Jordan at that time), 
the Dominican Ecole Biblique et Archéologique of Jerusalem, and 
the Palestine Archaeological Museum, now the Rockefeller Museum. 
This search located 10 additional caves, some of them lined with 
shelves as if they were used as libraries and others filled with debris 
that led to speculation that those scrolls and fragments may have 
been dumped there during the First Jewish Revolt. The primary 
archaeological excavation of Qumran began under the French archae- 
ologist Roland de Vaux in 1951 and lasted until 1956. The work 
unearthed a large cistern that fed the extensive Jewish ritual baths 
as well as a possible scriptorium (an area dedicated to copying and 
studying sacred writings), a large room that could have been used 
for assemblies or communal dining. Also uncovered were a watch- 
tower, storage and living facilities, and a nearby cemetery with more 
than 1,000 graves. 

There is no mention of the Essenes in the Bible or any rabbinical 
literature of the period. What is known of the lifestyle, religious 
practices, and beliefs has been deduced from the organization of 
the community, the community manuals and commentaries that 
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compose a portion of the Dead Sea Scrolls, and the writings of Philo 
Judaeus (20 BC-AD 40), Pliny the Elder (AD 23-79), and the Jewish 
historian Flavius Josephus (AD 37-100). 

The Essenes lived in small communities throughout Judea and 
Syria, but Qumran is the best-known and perhaps the largest of 
their settlements. The Essenes were ascetics who lived communally 
and subsisted on farming, as participation in any form of trade or 
commerce was forbidden for fear that it might taint the community. 
They held their property in community, met the needs of each 
member, and ate together, especially at times of great messianic 
feasts. They ritually bathed and wore white as part of their active 
prayer and worship lives. The Essenes forbade animal sacrifice, 
swearing, oath taking (except for entry into the sect), and the mak- 
ing of weapons. 

The Essenes were Sabbath and Torah observant, meaning that 
they strictly followed the Hebrew Bible (Tanakh) laws concerning 
the Sabbath and studied the Torah, the first five books of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as well as other books of the Tanakh, which the Chris- 
tians later adopted as their Old Testament. The Essenes had an 
organized religious leadership that oversaw the community and 
instructed its members. The Essenes asserted that the community’s 
past and present spiritual leaders, known as correct expositors or 
teachers of righteousness, rightly divined the scriptures and that the 
Essenes were the repositories of that true understanding. 

Essene beliefs and practices were messianic and apocalyptic. They 
anticipated a final expositor and prophet known as the Teacher of 
Righteousness who may or may not have appeared and may or may 
not have been killed by the Jerusalem priestly establishment. They 
also anticipated a concluding war between themselves—the true 
followers of God, the sons of light—and the sons of darkness, gen- 
erally regarded to have been the priestly and aristocratic Sadducean 
establishment in Jerusalem. They believed themselves to be the true 
priesthood and the true Israel. The Essenes were baptistic, believing 
that baptism symbolized repentance and entry into the presence of 
the Elect of God. Some modern scholars have advanced the theory 
that John the Baptist was an Essene. Entry into full membership in 
the community followed a two- to three-year probationary period 
finalized by an oath committing oneself to the complete obedience 
to the community standards, practices, and beliefs. A member who 
broke the oath faced expulsion. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls are a collection of an estimated 800-870 
separate scrolls plus roughly 15,000 small and brittle scroll frag- 
ments torn and broken from the more than 500 additional manu- 
scripts. The Bedouin who discovered the original 7 scrolls sold them 
to two antiquities dealers in Bethlehem who in turn sold 4 of the 
scrolls to Athanasius Samuel, the Syrian Orthodox Metropolitan 
at St. Mark’s Monastery. The other 3 scrolls were sold to Hebrew 
University archaeologist E. L. Sukenik, the father of Yigal Yadin, the 
second chief of staff of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF). The initial 
sales prompted the Bedouin to search for more scrolls, and some 
thought that more money could be generated by selling the manu- 
scripts in pieces. In 1955 Yadin earned his doctorate in archaeology, 
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studying the Dead Sea Scrolls, at Hebrew University. He happened 
to be lecturing in New York in 1955 when he noticed an advertise- 
ment by Metropolitan Samuel seeking to sell the 4 scrolls in his pos- 
session. Yadin convinced the Israeli government to buy the scrolls 
for $250,000. 

Based on the theory that the Essenes began developing their 
community at Qumran in 200 BC and the fact that it was destroyed 
in AD 68, it is believed that the majority of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
were compiled, copied, or written in that period. However, many of 
the manuscripts, the manuscript of Isaiah in particular, date much 
closer to the original date of traditional authorship. This means that 
at least some of the biblical material in the corpus is much older 
than Qumran’s Essene community. 

Approximately 30 percent of the material is from the Hebrew 
Bible, including at least 19 copies of the book of Isaiah, 25 copies 
of Deuteronomy, and 30 copies of the Psalms. The only book of the 
Hebrew Bible not found is the book of Esther. A fragment of what 
is believed to be the book of Nehemiah has also been found. This 
corpus is the oldest Old Testament manuscript collection known 
to exist and is remarkable for the lack of variation in the multiple 
copies. In a similar vein, a comparison of these copies to those 
generated by the Masoretes during the 7th to 11th centuries AD 
demonstrates that there were very few copying errors over this 
900-1,300-year span. 

Additional material concerning biblical figures was also found. 
There were heretofore unknown prophecies ascribed to Ezekiel, 
Jeremiah, and Daniel; the last words of Joseph, Judah, Levi, Naph- 
tali, and Amram (the father of Moses) were recorded; unknown 
psalms attributed to David and Joshua were found; and there were 
unknown stories concerning biblical figures such as Enoch, Abra- 
ham, and Noah. Abraham’s story includes an explanation of why 
God asked Abraham to sacrifice Isaac. This story and its date are 
problematic for Islam, however. Islamic apologists generally assert 
that unknown Jews at an unknown time altered the book of Genesis 
to elevate Isaac to the position of the first son and Isaac’s descen- 
dants, the Jews, to being the Chosen People of God with a divine 
right to the land now occupied by Israel. This find and the copy of 
Genesis are problematic in that they assert the Chosen People status 
of the Jews at least 800 years before Muhammad and long before 
most Islamic scholars assert that the change was first made. 

About 25 percent of the corpus consists of noncanonical tra- 
ditional religious texts from the Intertestamental Period, the ap- 
proximately 400 years between Malachi, the last book of the Old 
Testament canon, and Matthew, the first book of the New Testa- 
ment canon. These texts include the Apocryphal books of Enoch, 
Jubilees, and the Testament of Levi. 

Approximately 30 percent of the corpus is composed of what 
appears to be Essene-based Bible commentaries and material related 
to the practice and faith of the Essene community, such as the Com- 
munity Rule, also known as the Discipline Scroll or Manual of Dis- 
cipline, and the War Scroll, also known by the name War of the Sons 
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of Light against the Sons of Darkness. The last 15 percent of the 
corpus is yet to be identified. 

There is no New Testament literature included in the corpus. 
There are some factions that argue that Jesus was actually the 
Teacher of Righteousness, that the Teacher of Righteousness was 
actually a foreshadowing of Jesus, or that the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness was the forerunner of Muhammad. Still others claim that the 
Essene community was more indigenously Palestinian than Jewish. 

Most of the Dead Sea Scrolls were written in one of three Hebrew 
variations: proto-Hebrew, believed to date from the 10th to 8th cen- 
turies BC; biblical or classical Hebrew, common in the 7th through 
6th centuries BC; and Dead Sea Scroll Hebrew that dates from the 
3rd century BC to the 1st century AD. There is also material written 
in Aramaic, the language of Judea at the time of Jesus, and Koine 
Greek. There is little punctuation in the manuscripts, and in some 
cases there are no spaces between the words. 

Most of the scrolls were written on brownish animal skins that 
may be gevil, an ancient Hebrew writing surface. Some of the corpus 
was written on papyrus, and one, the Copper Scroll, has text incised 
on thin sheets of copper. The Copper Scroll is also unique in that it 
contains a list of 64 underground sites throughout Israel that con- 
tain gold, silver, aromatics, manuscripts, and perhaps even treas- 
ures from the Temple in Jerusalem. 

Each manuscript and scroll was numbered based on the cave 
from which it was retrieved. Although the major intact texts were 
published by the late 1950s, much of the corpus remained unpub- 
lished and unavailable for study even for academics. However, in 
September 1991 after scholars at Cincinnati's Hebrew Union College 
created a computer-generated text from fragments published in 
concordance, the two repositories of the unpublished material—the 
Huntington Library, Art Collections, and Botanical Gardens of San 
Marino, California, and the Israel Antiquities Authority—made 
photographs of the material available. 

Most of the scrolls and fragments are now housed in the Shrine 
of the Book and the Rockefeller Museum in Jerusalem and the Mu- 
seum of the Department of Antiquities in Amman, Jordan. 

RicHARD EDWARDS 
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Qurei, Ahmed Ali Mohammed 
Born: March 29, 1937 


Palestinian Arab leader and prime minister of the Palestinian Author- 
ity (PA) during 2003-2006. Born in Abu Dis, an area of Jerusalem, 
into a well-to-do Arab family on March 26, 1937, Ahmed Qurei 
joined the Fatah wing of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
in 1968 and became a close associate of PLO leader Yasser Arafat. 
Known by his nickname of Abu Alaa, Qurei had expertise in bank- 
ing. He managed the PLO’s foreign investment branch and also its 
economic branch, including its extensive business enterprises in 
Lebanon. 

Following the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in 1982 and the expul- 
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sion of the PLO the next year, Qurei went to Tunis with the rest of 
the PLO leadership and rose to greater prominence in the mid- 
1980s. He was elected a member of the Fatah Central Committee in 
August 1989. He was a key participant in the talks leading to the 
Oslo Peace Accords of 1993, especially concentrating on economic 
issues. Also in 1993, he established the Palestinian Economic Coun- 
cil for Development and Reconstruction and presented an economic 
development plan to the World Bank aid conference. 

In January 1996 Qurei was elected speaker of the 88-member 
Palestinian Legislative Council. He held this post until 2003. In July 
2000 he played a prominent role in negotiating at Camp David, 
Maryland, with the Israelis, headed by Prime Minister Ehud Barak. 

Following a power struggle with Arafat, Mahmoud Abbas re- 
signed as Palestinian Authority (PA) prime minister on September 
7, 2003. Arafat appointed Qurei to replace him. However, Qurei 
tried to resign in 2004, a move blocked by Arafat. Following the 
resounding defeat of Fatah in the 2006 Palestinian elections, Qurei 
submitted his resignation on January 26 but remained in office as 
a caretaker until February 19, 2006, when he was succeeded by 
Ismail Hamiya. Seen as a moderate, Qurei supports Jerusalem as 
the capital of a Palestinian state and asserts the Palestinian Arab 
right of return. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Ahmed Qurei, Palestinian Arab leader and prime minister of the Palestinian Authority (PA) during 2003-2006. (European Community) 
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Quwatili, Shukri al- 
Born: 1891 
Died: June 30, 1967 


Syrian political leader and president of Syria (1943-1949 and 1953- 
1958). Shukri al-Quwatli was born in 1891 in Damascus, Syria, which 
was then part of the Ottoman Empire. His family owned land and 
engaged in trade. Al-Quwatli attended secondary school in Damas- 
cus and college in Turkey, where he earned a degree in political 
science and associated with Arab nationalists. Returning to Syria, 
he joined Fatah, a secret Syrian nationalist organization opposing 
Turkish rule. 

Ottoman authorities arrested al-Quwatli in 1916 for his associ- 
ation with Fatah. Fearful that under torture he would reveal infor- 
mation about comrades in Fatah, he attempted suicide by slashing 
his wrists but was saved from death at the last minute by colleague 
and friend Dr. Ahmad Qadri. This event made al-Quwatli a nation- 
alist hero. 

Following the end of World War I and the collapse of the 
Ottoman Empire, al-Quwatli became a civil servant and helped to 
organize the Arab Independence Party, a radical group seeking 
Syrian nationhood. In 1920, however, Syria passed under French 
control as a League of Nations mandate. When the Syrians resisted 
this arrangement, French troops expelled the Syrian monarch, King 
Faisal I. 

Forced into exile himself, al-Quwatli lived for a time in Egypt 
and then in Geneva. In exile, he worked with Syrian, Lebanese, and 
Palestinian nationalists to establish the Syrian-Palestinian Congress. 
In 1922 France separated Lebanon from Syria and centralized its 
control. The French also built roads and schools, established the 
University of Damascus, and reformed agriculture. Yet their high- 
handed policies angered the nationalists and produced the Great 
Syrian Revolt of 1925-1927. Having returned to Syria in 1924, al- 
Quwatli participated in these events. 

Exiled again in 1927, al-Quwatli raised money for the Arab 
nationalist movement. He returned to Syria under an amnesty in 
1932 and developed his landholdings into the Syrian Conserves 
Company, which produced fruit and vegetables for export. At the 
same time, he continued to raise money for the nationalist cause. 
He joined the National Bloc, which rejected armed conflict in favor 
of popular protests and negotiated concessions to secure greater 
Syrian autonomy. He was uncomfortable with this moderate ap- 
proach but used his influence to ensure that the Nationalist Bloc did 
not agree to unfavorable terms. 
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Shukri al-Quwatli, president of Syria during 1943-1949 and 1953-1958. 
(UPI/Bettmann/Corbis) 


When the French resisted meaningful concessions, in 1936 al- 
Quwatli helped organize a 50-day general strike. This led to negoti- 
ations and a French agreement to allow Syrian independence. In 
elections to establish a transitional government, he was returned 
to the legislature and served as minister of defense and finance. 
In 1938, however, he resigned to protest the Syrian government’s 
acquiescence to changes in the independence treaty that were more 
favorable to France. As it turned out, the French government did 
not ratify the treaty. 

During World War II on March 20, 1941, al-Quwatli demanded 
Syria’s immediate independence. Food shortages and unemploy- 
ment plagued Syria, and nationalist riots had become widespread. 
On September 27, 1941, France formally recognized Syrian inde- 
pendence. However, troops remained present, and elections were 
delayed. Finally, in August 1943 al-Quwatli was chosen president 
by Syria’s new legislature, and following further riots in 1945 and 
al-Quwatli’s insistence that French troops remain in their bar- 
racks, France withdrew in April 1946, beginning Syria’s complete 
independence. 

As leader of Syria, al-Quwatli embraced Pan-Arabism and led 
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Syria into the League of Arab States in 1945. He also attempted agri- 
cultural reforms, but his administration suffered from continued 
economic difficulties brought by the devaluation of the French franc, 
by misspending, and, in 1948, by Israel’s defeat of the Syrian forces 
during the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949). 

On March 30, 1949, although al-Quwatli had in 1948 secured 
reelection, he was ousted in a bloodless coup and charged with cor- 
ruption. Held in a hospital for a month, he was then released to go 
into exile, first in Switzerland and later in Egypt. This coup began a 
series of similar upheavals. Two additional coups occurred in 1949, 
and a new constitution was adopted in 1950. The following year, 
the Nationalist Party (successor to the Nationalist Bloc), which was 
dominated by the business leaders in Damascus, sought al-Quwatli’s 
return, but another coup led to a military dictatorship, and he did 
not return to Syria until 1954. 

Al-Quwatli regained the presidency in 1955, but in the power 
shift to the military the position of president had been greatly weak- 
ened. He supported Egypt in the Suez Crisis of 1956. He also sup- 
ported the merger of Egypt and Syria into the United Arab Republic 
(UAR), resigning the Syrian presidency in 1958 so that Egyptian 
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leader Gamal Abdel Nasser could serve as president of the UAR. 
Al-Quwatli quarreled with Nasser in 1959, however, and was again 
forced into exile, ending his political career. Al-Quwatli died in Beirut, 
Lebanon, on June 30, 1967, but was subsequently givena state funeral 
in Damascus by the successor Baath Party leadership. 

Net HAMILTON AND SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Rabat Summit 
Start Date: October 26, 1974 
End Date: October 29, 1974 


Meeting of 20 Arab heads of state as well as leaders of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) in Rabat, Morocco, in October 1974. 
Convenedas the seventh summit of the Arab League, the conference 
produced a series of resolutions on October 28 and 29, the most 
notable of which conferred upon the PLO de facto Arab recognition 
as the sole and legitimate representative of the Palestinian people. 
The same meeting also welcomed Somalia to the Arab League. The 
summit met exactly one year after the 1973 Yom Kippur War and 
was an attempt to solidify the Arab position vis-a-vis Israel and the 
West as well as an effort to deal with the Palestinian question in a 
coherent and uniform fashion. It was in this period that the idea of 
a Palestinian state in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip began to take 
shape, although neither the Arab states nor the Palestinians were 
in full agreement at this time. The summit also dealt with a variety 
of other issues, including the Palestinian situation in the wake of 
the 1973 Yom Kippur War. Some conference participants were con- 
cerned that areas such as the West Bank might be returned to Jor- 
danian control. In fact, Palestinians in the West Bank had taken 
part in a series of demonstrations, strikes, and sit-ins that rejected 
both Israeli occupation and any restoration of Jordanian rule. Prior 
to the conference, PLO officials had met clandestinely with officials 
from President Richard M. Nixon’s administration in hopes of 
securing U.S. recognition of the PLO. Such recognition was not 
forthcoming. 

Arafat believed that it was important for the PLO to push for 
formal recognition from as many Arab countries as possible. Thus, 
as plans for the Rabat Summit progressed, Palestinian leaders made 
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their case clearly: they would walk out of the meeting if the Arab 
League refused to grant the PLO formal recognition as the solitary 
representative of the Palestinian people. Once the meeting began, 
Arafat demanded that any land earmarked for Palestinian settle- 
ment (such as the West Bank) be turned over to the PLO. This 
included land won in war or sacrificed for peace. The Jordanians 
balked at this because Jordan was home to such a large number of 
Palestinians whose interests could lie either with Jordan, where 
they had the right to citizenship, or with the West Bank. 

After some hard-fought wrangling, the conferees hammered out 
acompromise. It stated that the Palestinians had aright to their own 
homeland but that its territory was not to be limited to the West 
Bank exclusively. Even more important for the short term, the sum- 
mit issued a resolution, which passed unanimously, acknowledging 
the PLO as the sole legitimate Palestinian representative body. 
Arafat had won his point. Finally, the summit resolutions promised 
cooperation between the PLO and Arab nations but warned against 
meddling in the PLO’s internal affairs, just as the Arab League ad- 
vised against member interference in all of its member states. 

The Rabat Summit formalized the PLO’s legitimacy in the Arab 
world and also codified Arab acceptance of the PLO’s claims to the 
West Bank. Not surprisingly, King Hussein of Jordan, having expe- 
rienced such tensions with the PLO leadership, recoiled at the sum- 
mit’s conclusions and at first refused to endorse the resolutions. 
Indeed, some sources allege that he signed on to them only after he 
had been promised some $300 million per year in subsidies from 
the Persian Gulfand other oil-producing Arab states. Other sources 
emphasize Hussein’s desire to implement fully the summit’s inten- 
tions. In terms of the Arab-Israeli conflict, the Rabat Summit sent 
an unambiguous signal to Israel that the Arab world was united in 
its advocacy ofa Palestinian state. In succeeding years Hussein gave 
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Chairman of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) Yasser Arafat flashes the victory sign on October 30, 1974, in Rabat during an Arab Summit 
meeting after Arab leaders recognized the PLO as the sole legitimate representative of the Palestinian people. (Bennati/AFP/Getty Images) 





the more than 900,000 Palestinians in the East Bank the opportunity 
to choose either a Jordanian or Palestinian identity. The Rabat res- 
olutions also meant that Jordan’s House of Representatives, at that 
point made up only of West Bank politicians, would have to be reor- 
ganized. Jordan continued its responsibilities in the West Bank, 
however, including paying the salaries of civil servants and teachers 
there. 

Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Rabin, Yitzhak 
Born: March 1, 1922 
Died: November 4, 1995 


Israeli army general, diplomat, leader of the Labor Party, and prime 
minister of Israel (1974-1977 and 1992-1995). Born in Jerusalem 
on March 1, 1922, Yitzhak Rabin moved with his family to Tel Aviv 
the following year. He attended the Kadoori Agricultural High 
School, graduating in 1940. He then went to work at the Kibbutz 
Ramat Yochanan, where he joined the Palmach, an elite fighting unit 
of Haganah, the Jewish self-defense organization that ultimately 
became the Israel Defense Forces (IDF). 

In 1944 Rabin was second-in-command of a Palmach battalion 
and fought against the British Mandate authorities. He was arrested 
by the British in June 1946 and spent six months in prison. He 
became chief operations officer of the Palmach in 1947. 

Rabin spent the next 20 years fighting for Israel as a member 
of the IDF. During the 1948-1949 Israeli War of Independence he 
commanded the Harel Brigade and fought for Jerusalem. He par- 
ticipated in the armistice talks and served as a deputy to Yigal Allon. 
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Yitzhak Rabin, Israeli Army general, diplomat, leader of the Labor Party, 
and prime minister of Israel (1974-1977 and 1992-1995). (Ya’acov 
Sa’ar/Israeli Government Press Office) 





During 1956-1959 Rabin headed the Northern Command. During 
1959-1961 he was chief of operations, and during 1961-1964 he 
was deputy chief of staff of the IDF. On January 1, 1964, he became 
IDF chief of staff and held this position during the Six-Day War in 
1967. Following the Israeli capture of the Old City of Jerusalem 
in the war, he was one of the first to visit the city, delivering what 
became a famous speech on the top of Mount Scopus at the Hebrew 
University. 

On January 1, 1968, Rabin retired from the army and shortly 
thereafter was named Israeli ambassador to the United States. He 
held this position until the spring of 1973, when he returned to 
Israel and joined the Labor Party. He was elected to the Knesset 
(Israeli parliament) in December 1973. Prime Minister Golda Meir 
appointed Rabin to her cabinet as minister of labor in April 1974. 
Meir retired as prime minister in May 1974, and Rabin took her 
place on June 2. 

As prime minister, Rabin concentrated on improving the econ- 
omy, solving social problems, and strengthening the IDF. He also 
sought to improve relations with the United States, which played a 
key role in mediating disengagement agreements with Israel, Egypt, 
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and Syria in 1974. Egypt and Israel signed an interim agreement in 
1975. That same year Israel and the United States signed their first 
Memorandum of Understanding. The best-known event of Rabin’s 
first term as prime minister was the July 3-4, 1976, rescue ofhostages 
of Air France Flight 139 held at Entebbe, Uganda. 

In March 1977 Rabin was forced to resign as prime minister fol- 
lowing the revelation that his wife Leah held bank accounts in the 
United States, which was at that time against Israeli law. Menachem 
Begin replaced him, and Rabin was praised for his integrity and 
honesty in resigning. 

Between 1977 and 1984 Rabin served in the Knesset as a mem- 
ber of the Labor Party and sat on the Foreign Affairs and Defense 
Committee. He published his memoirs, Service Notebook, in 1979. 
He served as minister of defense in the national unity governments 
between 1984 and 1990. In 1985 he proposed that IDF forces with- 
draw from Lebanon and establish a security zone to protect the 
settlements along the northern border of Israel. 

In February 1992 Rabin was elected chairman of the Labor Party 
in its first nationwide primary. He led the party to victory in the June 
elections. He became prime minister for the second time that July. 
In an effort to achieve peace in the Middle East, he signed a joint 
Declaration of Principles with Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) chairman Yasser Arafat, shaking hands with him on Septem- 
ber 13, 1993, during the Oslo Peace Accords. This agreement cre- 
ated the Palestinian Authority (PA) and gave it some control over 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. Rabin, Arafat, and Shimon Peres 
shared the 1994 Nobel Peace Prize for their efforts to achieve peace. 
In 1995 Rabin continued his negotiations, signing an agreement 
with Arafat expanding Palestinian autonomy in the West Bank. 

A number of ultraconservative Israelis believed that Rabin had 
betrayed the nation by negotiating with the Palestinians and giving 
away land they considered rightfully theirs. On November 4, 1995, 
right-wing extremist Yigal Amir shot Rabin after a peace rally in 
Kings of Israel Square, afterward renamed Yitzhak Rabin Square. 
Rabin died of his wounds soon afterward in Ichilov Hospital in Tel 
Aviv. November 4 has since become a national memorial day for 
Israelis. Numerous squares, streets, and public foundations have 
been named for Rabin, who is revered by many for his efforts on 
behalf of peace. 

Amy Hackney BLACKWELL 
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Rafah Tunnels 

Rafah, a city of about 150,000 people, lies at the far southern end of 
the Gaza Strip, adjacent to the Egyptian border and only about three 
miles from what was once the Gaza International Airport. It was the 
scene of fighting in both the 1956 Sinai Campaign and the 1967 Six- 
Day War. Under the terms of the 1993 Oslo Accords, Israel con- 
trolled a narrow strip of land between the Gaza and Egyptian borders, 
running in an almost straight line from the southernmost corner of 
the strip near the town of Kerem Shalom in Israel north-northwest 
to the Mediterranean coast. The road running along this narrow 
buffer zone is called the Philadelphi Road. 

Following the Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty in 1979, Rafah became 
a key center for smuggling between Egypt and Palestinian-held 
territory. Tunnels dug from Rafah under the Philadelphi Road and 
to the Egyptian side became a major conduit for contraband ciga- 
rettes, pirated cassette tapes and videos, and drugs. With the start 
of the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada in September 2000, the Rafah Tun- 
nels became the major entry point for weapons, ammunition, and 
explosives into Gaza, all in violation of the Oslo Accords. The tun- 
nels were also used to exfiltrate terrorists and suicide bombers to 
attack Israel within its borders. Emerging on the Egyptian side, the 
terrorists headed south into the Sinai and then cut back to the east, 
entering Israel through the porous border between the Sinai and the 
trackless southern Negev Desert. 

Over the years, the Rafah Tunnels have become complex and 
sophisticated. To camouflage the entrances in Rafah, almost all are 
built on private property or within homes. In some cases, the homes 
belong to the tunnel’s owners, members of the various militant 
groups or criminal gangs. In other cases, private citizens with no 
other connections to the tunnel operations are paid quite well for the 
use of their property. Both the criminal and the militant groups use 
small children to move material back and forth through the tunnels. 

The packed clay subsoil in the area is relatively easy to dig yet 
firm enough to support tunnels. The tunnel builders could dig down 
90 feet and more before starting the horizontal section, which can 
run anywhere between 500 and 2,000 feet. The construction of a 
single tunnel could take more than three months. The tunnels were 
reinforced with wooden supports, and most had some sort of ven- 
tilation system. Some were outfitted with lighting and phone lines, 
and some even had trolleys running their horizontal lengths. 

For security purposes tunnel construction work was carried out 
in hours of darkness. Dirt and sand were removed from the exca- 
vation sites in flour sacks and dispersed in remote locations. Once 
the tunnel was operational, its entrance in a private home was con- 
cealed under furniture, under showers or bathtubs, or behind spe- 
cially constructed double walls. 
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To counter the smuggling operations through the tunnels, the 
Israel Defense Forces (IDF) constructed a 12-feet-deep underground 
barrier along the Philadelphi Road. This only forced the tunnelers 
to go deeper, which also made their operations more difficult for 
the Israelis to detect with listening devices. The IDF also built an 
above-ground wall along the road to shield its soldiers from snipers 
in Gaza while conducting countertunnel operations. 

The Egyptian government has operated against the tunnels on 
their side of the border, but the Israelis complained that the Egyp- 
tians were not sufficiently aggressive or effective. Nonetheless, in 
2002 and 2003 the Egyptians intercepted more than two tons of 
explosives headed into Gaza. Prodded by the U.S. Coordinating and 
Monitoring Mission (USCMM), the Palestinian Preventive Security 
Organization (PSO) in Gaza under Muhammad Dahlan conducted 
raids in Rafah during August 23-24, 2003, that seized five tunnels. 
Israeli intelligence, however, dismissed the action as a show raid, 
claiming that all the tunnels were old and inactive. Israeli intelli- 
gence also told USCMM officials that at least two of the tunnels were 
owned by officers in other Palestinian security organizations who 
had been forewarned about the PSO raid. 

Thus far, the only way that has shown any results at all in reduc- 
ing the tunnel operations has been for the IDF to enter Rafah itself, 
find the tunnel entrances, and physically destroy the tunnels. Most 
all such incursions meet stiff opposition and usually result in 
casualties on both sides. Experience has shown that once a tunnel 
is found, filling in its entrance with dirt, or even cement, will rarely 
keep it closed for very long. Most tunnels have multiple openings. 
The only way to neutralize the tunnel completely is with large explo- 
sive charges, which almost always results in the complete destruc- 
tion of the private home where the tunnel originates. The incursions 
and the destruction of private homes in Rafah create even more 
resentment among the Palestinians as well as far wider public rela- 
tions problems for the Israelis. Since the start of the Second Intifada, 
the IDF located and destroyed more than 90 tunnels in Rafah. 

Davin T. ZABECKI 
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Ramadan War 
See Yom Kippur War 





Ramallah 
West Bank Palestinian city located about 9 miles north of Jerusalem 
and perhaps 35 miles inland from the Mediterranean. It is today 
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A general view from the Kalandia checkpoint in the West Bank of the 
Israeli separation barrier surrounding Ramallah, May 22, 2006. (Uriel 
Sinai/Getty Images) 





the headquarters of the Palestinian Authority (PA). Located among 
mountains about 3,000 feet above sea level, Ramallah is in a water- 
shed area. The climate is moderate, and there is adequate rainfall. 

Originally a Canaanite settlement dating from perhaps 3500 BC, 
modern Ramallah was founded in the 1500s by Yemenite Christian 
Arabs. Originally an agricultural village, it was declared a city in 
1908. The city owed its importance to its location. Itis a major cross- 
roads astride the main north-south road from Lebanon to Egypt 
and an east-west road from Jaffa (Yafo) to Jericho. Today Ramallah 
has a population of some 57,000 people. With nearby al-Bireh, it 
forms a single constituency for PA elections. 

One of the first Palestinian newspapers, The Mirror, was pub- 
lished in Ramallah beginning in 1919, and the city was also the site 
of a large radio tower erected by the British that was capable of 
broadcasting to all Palestine. During the Arab-Jewish Communal 
War of 1947-1948, many Arab refugees crowded into the city, more 
than doubling its population. The Jordanian Arab Legion took over 
control of the Ramallah-al-Bireh area during the Israeli War of 
Independence (1948-1949), preventing Israeli forces from captur- 
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ing the cities and also serving to prevent an exodus of civilians from 
the area. A number of refugee camps were also established around 
the city. Al-Jalazon, Kalandia, al-Amari, and Kadura today house 
some 30,000 refugees. Following the war, Jordan annexed the entire 
West Bank of the Jordan River. Ramallah was relatively peaceful dur- 
ing the years of Jordanian control (1948-1967), but that changed 
as a consequence of the Six-Day War in June 1967. Following Jor- 
dan’s entry into the war, Israel captured Ramallah on June 7 and 
assumed control over the entire West Bank. The city now came under 
Israeli military rule. 

Resistance to Israeli control was subdued but grew in the 1980s, 
culminating in the First Intifada (1987-1993). With the violence 
and clashes between intifada fighters and Israel Defense Forces 
(IDF), businesses were open only sporadically, and schools were 
closed by order of the IDF. Many students lost an entire year of edu- 
cation during 1988-1989. Arrests by the authorities were also com- 
monplace, and public services were sharply curtailed. The intifada 
ended in 1993 as a result of the Oslo Accords. In December 1995 the 
IDF departed from the city center, and the new Palestinian Author- 
ity (PA) took full civilian control and security responsibilities. 

The years from 1995 to 2000 saw general peace and considerable 
prosperity in the city. A number of Ramallah residents who had 
previously immigrated to the United States now returned and 
opened businesses. Unemployment among the general population 
remained high, however. IDF forces remained on the outskirts of 
the city, and residents had no access to nearby Jerusalem without 
work permits, which were difficult to secure. 

Confidence in the Palestinian-Israeli peace process gradually 
ebbed, and when the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada began in September 
2000, Ramallah became a flashpoint. On October 12, 2000, Ramal- 
lah was targeted by Israeli attack helicopters when two Israeli army 
reservists were captured by a mob and killed. A number of the sui- 
cide bombers who struck in Jerusalem came from the city or from 
its surrounding refugee camps. In 2002 the IDF, which had already 
destroyed most of the PA buildings in the city by air strikes, reoc- 
cupied Ramallah in Operation DEFENSIVE SHIELD. During that period, 
Ramallah residents were living in a state of siege. 

Conditions in Ramallah steadily deteriorated, and there were 
confirmed instances of looting by Israeli soldiers. Most of the expa- 
triates who had returned departed once again. Making matters 
worse, large sections of the Israeli West Bank barrier erected near 
the city increased the difficulties for anyone traveling from one 
point to another. Ramallah was plagued in 2004-2005 with inter- 
Palestinian violence and rivalries. However, it remains an impor- 
tant commercial center, and as home to Bir Zayt University and to 
the various political parties, it has a lively atmosphere. 

Ramallah is known for the Mugataa, a series of governmental 
buildings dating to the British Mandate for Palestine and located 
on high ground. They also served as the governmental headquar- 
ters of the PA, sometimes referred to as “Arafat's Compound” for 
PLO chairman Yasser Arafat. In 2002, IDF troops isolated Arafat 
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in his compound by bulldozing buildings nearby, cutting him off 
from the rest of Ramallah. This act engendered bitter denounce- 
ments in much of the Arab world. Ramallah is also the burial site 
of Arafat. He is buried in a tomb on the Muqataa near his former 
headquarters. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Ramla 

City located in central Israel with a population of approximately 
65,000 people. Ramla is the largest Israeli city between Tel Aviv and 
Jerusalem. It is approximately 10 miles from the Mediterranean Sea 
and includes Israel’s major airport at Lod, Ben-Gurion International 
Airport. The city dominates the central plain of Israel and straddles 
the main road from the capital to Jerusalem. 

Ramla was the original capital of Arab Palestine. The city was 
one of the first objectives seized by Arab armies during the Israeli 
War of Independence (1948-1949). Ramla was captured and held 
by the Arab Legion, which also occupied Lod’s major rail junction. 
This position effectively isolated Tel Aviv from Jerusalem. Arab 
Legion units heavily fortified Ramla and Lod, holding the area 
through the first truce of the war. 

When fighting resumed on July 8, 1948, Israeli forces mounted a 
major assault on Ramla. Operation panny (July 9-12, 1948) captured 
the twin settlements and reopened the vital Tel Aviv—Jerusalem Road. 
Under the orders of Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion, Israeli 
forces attempted to consolidate their hold on the region by expelling 
thousands of Arabs from the area. Fewer than 500 Arab inhabitants, 
mostly Christians, were allowed to remain. The homes of the exiled 
Arabs were turned over to newly arriving immigrants, instantly 
transforming the demographics of the town. Eighty percent of the 
current population of Ramla is Jewish, 16 percent is Arab Muslim, 
and the remainder is Arab Christian. 

PAuL J. SPRINGER 
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Rantisi, Abd al-Aziz 
Born: October 23, 1947 
Died: April 17, 2004 


Palestinian political leader and head of operations for Hamas in 
the Gaza Strip. Abd al-Aziz Rantisi was born on October 23, 1947, 
in Yabna (Jibna), a town near Ashdod (Isdud) and Jaffa, Palestine. 
His family fled their home for Khan Yunis in the Gaza Strip in 1948 
during the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949). Following 
Israel’s independence in May 1948, Egypt administered the Gaza 
Strip until its occupation by Israel in the aftermath of the Six-Day 
War in 1967. 

Rantisi excelled in school, and upon graduating from secondary 
school in 1965 he was admitted to Alexandria University in Egypt 
to study medicine. He graduated with a bachelor’s degree in medi- 
cine in 1972 and returned to Gaza for two years before resuming his 
studies in Egypt and obtaining a master’s degree in pediatrics in 
1976. It was during his nine years in Egypt that he became exposed 
to the ideals of Islamic fundamentalism espoused by the Muslim 
Brotherhood, an organization with a long history and affiliates 
throughout the Muslim world. These same ideals lay at the heart 
of Hamas, which is, in contrast, also a nationalist organization. 

Upon returning to Gaza in 1976, Rantisi worked as a resident 
physician at the government-run Nasser Hospital in the city of Khan 
Yunis until 1986. He also busied himself with posts in several or- 
ganizations dedicated to public works, including service as a board 
member of the Islamic Complex, as a member of the Arab Medical 
Society in Gaza, and as a member of the Palestinian Red Crescent 
(the Islamic counterpart to the Red Cross). In 1978 he was pro- 
moted to the post of chief pediatrician in the Khan Yunis hospital 
and joined the faculty of science at the Islamic University of Gaza 
in its inaugural year. 

Rantisi’s political convictions first landed him in trouble in 
1983, when he was arrested for refusing to pay taxes to Israel. How- 
ever, his political involvement with the organization that came to be 
known as Hamas first became widely known in 1987. The triggering 
event was the killing of four Palestinians after an Israel Defense 
Forces (IDF) truck ran into a group of residents of the Jabalya 
refugee camp in the Gaza Strip on December 8, 1987. Rantisi has 
claimed that he and six other associates—Sheikh Ahmed Yassin 
foremost among them—on the following day helped to channel the 
seething discontent of Palestinians into the civilian uprising that 
spread like wildfire across the occupied territories. This was the origin 
of what came to be known as the First Intifada. Hamas emerged 
after its outbreak. 

Rantisi was arrested twice in 1988. The first time he was held for 
21 days, and the second time he was held for a year and a half. His 
release in September 1990 was short-lived, for he was arrested again 
in December 1990 and held in detention for a year. On December 
15, 1992, he was expelled to Marj Al-Zuhur, in southern Lebanon, 
along with 415 other Hamas and Islamic Jihad activists. The expellees 
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Hamas leader Abd al-Aziz Rantisi and the Hamas flag, Gaza, June 14, 2003. (Reuters/Corbis) 





were not permitted by the Lebanese government to leave the area 
where they were dropped off by Israeli air transport, and with no 
rights or supplies, they attracted international attention. 

Rantisi then became a leading spokesperson for the expelled 
Palestinians. Allowed to return to the Gaza Strip in September 1993 
with other expellees, he was frequently imprisoned by the Palestin- 
ian Authority (PA) for his open criticism of it and Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization (PLO) chairman Yasser Arafat. 

Following the signing of the Declaration of Principles on Interim 
Self-Government Arrangements (1993), which Hamas opposed, 
the organization staged several knife attacks on soldiers and settlers 
in the occupied territories. However, following the massacre of 29 
Palestinians by Israeli settler Baruch Goldstein in the Cave of the 
Patriarchs (Hebron Mosque Massacre) on February 25, 1994, Hamas 
and other organizations and unaffiliated individuals embarked on 
a campaign of suicide bombings. Although peaking in the years 
2001 and 2002, Hamas continued these bombings with occasional 
breaks. 

Upon the return of Sheikh Ahmed Yassin to Gaza in 1997, Rantisi 
worked with him to reconstitute Hamas’s Gaza leadership. In mid- 
1999, following Rantisi’s release from a PA prison, Rantisi became 
Yassin’s right-hand man and the public spokesperson for Hamas 
in the Gaza Strip, in part because of his fluent command of English. 
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Despite Hamas’s attempts to portray its political leadership as sep- 
arate from its military wing (known as the Izz al-Din al-Qassam 
Brigades), Israel recognized no such separation and targeted the 
political department of Hamas for assassination. Rantisi narrowly 
avoided sucha fate on June 10, 2003, when a helicopter rocket attack 
on his car missed its mark. 

Within Hamas, Rantisi was always considered a hard-liner who 
never missed an opportunity to use his rhetorical skills to further 
inflame any situation. He vehemently denied the Holocaust engi- 
neered by Nazi Germany, and he was uncompromising in his call 
for an Islamic Palestine—in contrast to the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO), which is secular and includes many Christian 
Palestinians—and refused to recognize Israel’s right to exist. Fol- 
lowing the March 2004 assassination by Israeli forces of Sheikh 
Yassin, Rantisi took the opportunity of Yassin’s funeral to seize the 
leadership of Hamas in the Gaza Strip, having himself proclaimed 
Yassin’s appointed heir during the accompanying protest rally. 
Rantisi was recognized as Hamas’s Gaza leader by Khaled Mashal, 
whom Rantisi recognized in return as the leader of Hamas in the 
West Bank. (Mashal was operating in exile in Damascus, Syria.) Not 
surprisingly, Rantisi, who had already been targeted for assassina- 
tion by Israel once, was again targeted, and on April 17, 2004, only 
hours after Hamas had claimed responsibility for the assassination 
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of an Israeli soldier, an Israeli helicopter gunship fired a missile at 
his car, killing Rantisi, his 27-year-old son, and a bodyguard. 
SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Reagan, Ronald Wilson 
Born: February 11, 1911 
Died: June 5, 2004 


US. politician and president of the United States (1981-1989). Born 
on February 11, 1911, in Tampico, Illinois, Ronald Reagan gradu- 
ated from Eureka College, worked as a sports announcer, and in 
1937 won a Hollywood contract with Warner Brothers, eventually 
appearing in 53 movies. As president of the Screen Actors Guild dur- 
ing the late 1940s and early 1950s, the once-liberal Reagan purged 
alleged communists and veered strongly to the political Right. His 
politics grew increasingly conservative in the late 1950s and early 
1960s. 

In 1966 the genial Reagan won the first of two terms as the 
Republican governor of California. During his campaign he sup- 
ported U.S. intervention in Vietnam and condemned student anti- 
war protestors. He soon became one of the leading figures of the 
increasingly powerful Republican Right, supporting high defense 
budgets, a strong anticommunist international posture, and deep 
cuts in taxes and domestic expenditures. These positions he affirmed 
while seeking the Republican presidential nomination in 1976 and 
1980. 

In November 1980 when Reagan defeated Democratic incum- 
bent Jimmy Carter for the presidency, the United States was suf- 
fering from spiraling inflation and high unemployment. In Iran, 
radical Muslims had overthrown Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi 
in 1979, sending oil prices soaring. For more than a year radical 
Iranian students held U.S. diplomatic personnel hostage in Tehran. 
An almost simultaneous Soviet-backed coup in Afghanistan inten- 
sified a sense of American impotence, as did communist insurgen- 
cies in Central America and Africa. Reagan opposed compromise 
with communism. Believing firmly that a U.S. victory in the Cold 
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Ronald Reagan, president of the United States (1981-1989). (U.S. 
Department of Defense) 





War was attainable, the ever-optimistic Reagan used blatantly tri- 
umphalist, anti-Soviet rhetoric, famously terming the Soviet Union 
“The Evil Empire.” 

Reagan purposefully engaged the Soviet Union in an arms race 
whereby he and his advisers hoped that American technological 
and economic superiority would strain the Soviet economy. The 
Reagan administration hiked the defense budget from $171 billion 
to $376 billion between 1981 and 1986 in the hope of helping the 
United States to combat communism around the world. In 1983 
Reagan announced that the United States would begin research 
on an expensive new ballistic missile defense system. The Strategic 
Defense Initiative (SDI), popularly known as “Star Wars,” was a 
largely theoretical plan to intercept and destroy incoming nuclear 
missiles. 

Breaking with Carter’s foreign policies, Reagan also deliberately 
de-emphasized human rights, consciously supporting dictator- 
ships provided they were pro-American while assailing human 
rights abuses within the Soviet sphere. Covert operations intensi- 
fied as the United States offered support to anticommunist forces 
around the world, providing economic aid to the dissident Polish 
Solidarity trade union movement and military and economic assis- 
tance to antigovernment rebels in Angola, mujahideen guerrillas 
in Afghanistan and the anti-Sandinista Contras in Nicaragua. Aid 
to the Contras included covert support. When Congress responded 
by passing the 1984 Boland Amendment forbidding funding for 
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Nicaraguan covert actions, the Reagan administration embroiled 
itself in an ill-fated secret enterprise to sell arms to Iran—thereby 
evading its own embargo but, officials suggested, enhancing the 
political standing of Iranian moderate elements—and using the 
proceeds to aid the Nicaraguan Contras. Revelations of these illegal 
activities embarrassed Reagan during his second term. 

Notwithstanding his bellicose rhetoric, in practice Reagan was 
surprisingly pragmatic and cautious. In potentially difficult guer- 
rilla settings, his administration favored covert operations, prefer- 
ably undertaken by surrogates such as the Afghan mujahideen or 
the Nicaraguan Contras, over outright military intervention. Wars 
were kept short and easily winnable, as in the small Caribbean island 
of Grenada in 1983 when American troops liberated the island from 
Marxist rule. When almost simultaneously radical pro-Syrian 
Druze Muslims bombed the Beirut barracks of an American peace- 
keeping force in Lebanon, killing 241 American soldiers, the United 
States quickly withdrew. In 1986 suspected Libyan involvement in 
terrorist incidents provoked only retaliatory American surgical air 
strikes on Tripoli. 

The Reagan administration’s Middle East policies were char- 
acteristic of its approach toward other regions of the world. Anti- 
communism—laced with anti-Soviet rhetoric—was buffered by 
pragmatism and caution. U.S. officials took a hard line against 
regional terrorist organizations including Lebanon’s Hezbollah, 
which was routinely taking Americans hostage and assaulting 
civilian targets. This became particularly acute after the June 1982 
Israeli invasion of Lebanon. When radical Palestinians began a 
major terror campaign in the Gaza Strip and on the West Bank, 
Reagan administration officials sharply denounced the activity and 
made veiled hints of retaliation. In 1982 when the United Nations 
(UN) called for a limited peacekeeping force in Lebanon, Reagan 
sent U.S. marines. Their job was not an easy one, given that Israel 
completely occupied Beirut and was attempting to flush out Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO) members. In September 1982, 
the massacre of Palestinian civilians in Lebanon’s Sabra and Shatila 
refugee camps by Maronite Christian militias shocked and embar- 
rassed the Reagan administration. As a result, Reagan helped form 
anew multinational peacekeeping force. Intensive diplomatic efforts 
by the United States to broker a peace deal between Israel and 
Lebanon ultimately bore fruit, although the October 1983 bombing 
of the U.S. marine barracks in Beirut put an effective end to the 
American military presence there. In an attempt to keep American 
ties with Saudi Arabia on track, in 1981 Reagan pushed through 
the controversial sale of American-made Airborne Warning and 
Control System (AWACS) planes to the kingdom. Israel fiercely 
denounced the move. 

Reagan had become president only months after the outbreak of 
the Iran-Iraq War (1980-1988). At first, the United States attempted 
to stay neutral. As time went on, the administration attempted to 
help both sides. However, Reagan administration officials began 
tilting toward Iraq as the war dragged on. A clear consensus had 
emerged that Iraqi dictator Saddam Hussein was the lesser of two 
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evils. Indeed, the United States had more to fear from a triumphant 
Iran, which might foment fundamentalist revolutions in neighbor- 
ing Arab states, than it did froma secular, albeit autocratic, Iraq. By 
1982, when an Iranian victory looked likely, the Reagan adminis- 
tration launched Operation srauNcu, an effort to prevent arms 
from making their way to Iran. The United States also began to pro- 
vide financial and intelligence assistance to Hussein. At the same 
time, however, Reagan administration officials were secretly selling 
arms to Iran to fund its covert aid to the Nicaraguan Contras. It is 
also believed that the administration shipped so-called dual-pur- 
pose materials (such as biological and chemical agents) to Iraq, 
which was supposed to use them for civilian purposes. It is highly 
likely that they were used in Iraq’s secret programs to manufacture 
chemical and biological weapons. The longer-term implications of 
these policies are now manifest. The United States has since been 
compelled to wage two separate wars against Iraq, the first one in 
1991 and the second one in 2003, which is far from resolved. 

Despite campaign pledges to the contrary, Reagan did not 
shun Mainland China or restore U.S. relations with Taiwan. Sino- 
American trade increased, and Reagan made a 1984 state visit to 
Beijing. By 1984, international and domestic politics suggested 
that the president moderate his anti-Soviet line. In September 1984, 
Reagan proposed combining all major ongoing nuclear weapons 
talks into one package, and Soviet leaders soon agreed. 

Reagan’s mellowing coincided with the culmination of long- 
standing Soviet economic problems as military spending rose, divert- 
ing funds from domestic programs. Most East European countries 
resented Soviet domination. The Solidarity Movement in Poland 
proved remarkably persistent, undercutting Soviet control. Assertive 
Soviet policies in Africa and Latin America carried a high price tag 
too, while the decade-long Afghan intervention had embroiled Soviet 
troops in a costly and unwinnable guerrilla war. 

In 1985 the young and energetic Mikhail Gorbachev became 
the general secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU). He immediately sought to address Russia’s problems and 
reform the communist economic and social systems. American 
and European leaders were initially wary of Gorbachev’s overtures, 
although he quickly won great popularity. After British prime 
minister Margaret Thatcher urged Reagan—her ideological soul 
mate—to work with Gorbachev, the president did just that. Domes- 
tic economic factors may have also impelled Reagan toward rap- 
prochement. Deep tax cuts meant that heavy government budget 
deficits financed the 1980s’ defense buildup, and in November 1987 
an unexpected Wall Street stock market crash suggested that Amer- 
ican economic fundamentals might be undesirably weak. Reagan 
had several summit meetings with Gorbachev, and in 1987 the 
superpowers signed the Intermediate Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty, 
eliminating all medium-range missiles in Europe. This marked the 
beginning of a series of arms reduction agreements, continued 
under Reagan’s successor George H. W. Bush, and of measures 
whereby the Soviet Union withdrew from its East European empire 
and, by 1991, allowed it to collapse. 
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Reagan left office in 1989. After a decade-long battle with 
Alzheimer’s disease, he died of pneumonia at his home in Los Ange- 
les, California, on June 5, 2004. 

PRISCILLA ROBERTS 
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Reagan Plan 
Event Date: September 1, 1982 


Middle Eastern peace initiative put forth by President Ronald W. 
Reagan on September 1, 1982. The so-called Reagan Plan (or Rea- 
gan Peace Plan) came on the immediate heels of the August 12, 1982, 
cease-fire agreement between the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO) and Israel, both of which had been heavily involved in 
the Lebanese Civil War (1975-1990). One of the terms of this 
agreement was that the PLO would abandon its operational base in 
Lebanon, resulting in the exodus of some 15,000 Palestinian fight- 
ers by September 1, 1982. PLO chairman Yasser Arafat relocated 
the PLO’s headquarters to Tunisia shortly thereafter. The war in 
Lebanon had been a protracted and tragic affair for all involved and 
had left the country a virtual wasteland. Thus, in order to breathe 
new life into the moribund Middle East peace process and to begin 
the process of rebuilding in the region, the Reagan administration 
unveiled its plan to coincide with the September | deadline. 

The Reagan Plan had six primary points. First, the Palestinians 
would achieve autonomy in the Gaza Strip and the West Bank after 
elections that would constitute a Palestinian governing entity. Full 
autonomy would be achieved after a five-year transitional period. 
Second, Israel would bar the construction of any more settlements 
in disputed or occupied territories. Third, the United States would 
not support a fully independent Palestinian state in the West Bank 
or the Gaza Strip. The United States would also not tolerate Israeli 
control over these areas. Fourth, the United States supported a 
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negotiated settlement over the disputed areas and believed that an 
autonomous Palestinian entity under Jordanian jurisdiction offered 
the best potential for an enduring peace. Fifth, Israel would with- 
draw from Gaza and the West Bank entirely in exchange for peace. 
Sixth, Jerusalem would remain intact and not be divided, subject to 
future negotiations. 

The Reagan Plan had been drawn up in great secrecy and was 
not divulged to either the Israelis or Arab nations until its formal 
announcement on September 1. Implicit in the announcement was 
the fact that the United States would continue to refuse any contacts 
with the PLO until it officially recognized Israel and accepted United 
Nations (UN) Resolutions 242 and 338. Another condition not 
initially made public was that the United States would not press for 
the dismantlement of any Israeli settlements until after the five- 
year transitional period had ended. 

Israel’s Likud government, led by Menachem Begin, flatly rejected 
the plan. Indeed, Begin allegedly said that reading the plan was the 
“saddest day” of his life. The Labor Party, however, believed that 
the Reagan Plan might providea solid base from which negotiations 
would follow. In several aspects, the plan echoed the party’s own plan 
for peace. The PLO also rejected the plan, albeit for different rea- 
sons. Arafat’s biggest problem with the plan was that it provided no 
mechanism for full Palestinian sovereignty and self-determination. 
The PLO also refused to accept the plan because it had not been 
previously consulted, and the Americans refused to meet with its 
leadership. On the other hand, the PLO had to have been heartened 
somewhat by the Americans’ call for a freeze on new Israeli settle- 
ments and their opposition to Israeli claims of sovereignty over the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 

The Jordanians rejected the Reagan Plan too and by so doing 
essentially rendered the entire initiative moot because it depended 
on Jordanian control over an autonomous Palestinian Authority 
(PA). Some have argued that the plan was destined to fail because 
it addressed only part of the larger Palestinian problem. Indeed, 
it did not mention the plight and status of as many as 2.5 million 
Palestinian refugees, did not earmark any additional land to the 
Palestinians besides Gaza and the West Bank, and did not speak to 
UN-mandated specifications for restitution to those Palestinians 
who lost their property since 1948. 

Occurring as it did during the height of the renewed Cold War 
between Moscow and Washington, the Reagan Plan became quickly 
embroiled in superpower politics. Upon learning of King Hussein 
of Jordan’s rejection of the peace plan, Tass, the Kremlin’s official 
government news agency, stated that the plan “has nothing to do 
with a genuine peace settlement, but aims at splitting up the Arabs, 
perpetuating Israeli occupation of Arab lands, and building up... 
the United States military presence in the region.” 

PAuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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See International Red Cross 





Red Sea 


The Red Sea is a large body of water separating the continents of 
Africa and Asia. The most northern ofall tropical seas, it dominates 
the physical and geopolitical landscape of the Middle East. Egypt, 
Sudan, Eritrea, and Ethiopia lie on its western borders; Saudi Ara- 
bia and Yemen lie on its eastern borders; and Egypt, Israel, and 
Jordan are at its northern apex. 

In the north the Red Sea is separated by the Sinai Peninsula into 
two channels. The first is the Gulf of Suez to the west. It is about 180 
miles long and some 20 miles wide on average. To the east is the 
Gulf of Aqaba. It has a length of roughly 100 miles and an average 
width of about 15 miles. 

The Red Sea is some 1,450 miles in length from its northern 
edge, where the city of Suez is located, to its southern boundary at 
the Straits of Bab al-Mandab, where it connects via the Gulf of Aden 
to the Indian Ocean. The Red Sea is never more than 200 miles in 
width. 

Why the Red Sea was so named remains obscure. It may be from 
a misinterpretation of the Hebrew word for “Reed Sea” or from the 
occasional abundance of blooms of red algae that cause so-called 
red tides. 

The Red Sea is connected to the Mediterranean Sea to the north 
via the Suez Canal, which opened to ship traffic in 1869. The Red 
Sea varies in depth from more than 8,000 feet in the central trench, 
where there are numerous metal-rich deposits, to less than 2,000 
feet. There are extensive shallow-water shelves around its periph- 
ery that are well developed in the Gulf of Suez. The tidal flow ranges 
from about2 feet close to the mouth of the GulfofSuez to some 3 feet 
near the Gulf of Aden. The central region is virtually tideless. The 
predominance of an arid climate and torridly hot temperatures in 
the region means that evaporation is high, resulting in the highest 
salinity concentrations of all the nonlandlocked seas. 

There are several important cities along the Red Sea’s coastal 
plain, such as Jiddah (in Saudi Arabia) and Port Sudan (in Sudan). 
Along the Sinai coast lie the cities of Eilat, Israel; Aqaba, Jordan; and 
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The Red Sea, shown ina satellite image from September 29, 2004. 


(NASA) 





Sharm al-Sheikh, Egypt. All have capitalized on the rich geological 
and ecological resources of the region to develop economically im- 
portant tourism industries. Much of this is based on the abundance 
of near-coastal coral reefs in shallow waters, which provide many 
opportunities for ecotourism and other marine activities. 

The Red Sea is not merely a key geographic feature and important 
economic resource. It is also a significant piece of the geopolitical 
equation in the Middle East. Indeed, the Suez Canal is critical to the 
regional power balance, as was shown in the 1956 Suez Crisis. The 
closing off of the Gulf of Aqaba and the Strait of Tiran to Israeli ship- 
ping from 1949 to 1956 represented a significant hardship for the 
Israelis. The strait was again briefly closed in 1967 prior to the Six- 
Day War. While the area was blockaded, Israeli ships bound for the 
East had to circumnavigate the African continent, adding many days 
and considerable expense to such voyages. During the Iran-Iraq 
War (1980-1988), the Gulf of Aqaba was crucial to the Iraqis as a 
resupply route via Jordan. In the run-up to the Persian Gulf War of 
1991, the Gulf again took on critical importance as coalition forces 
interdicted goods bound for Iraq. 

ANTOINETTE MANNION 
See also 
Aqaba, Gulf of; Climate of the Middle East; Eilat, Israel; Sharm 
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Reform Judaism and Zionism 

A branch of Judaism that originated in Germany in the early 1800s 
and that is now the dominant movement in North American Judaism. 
Although its doctrines have changed over time, Reform Judaism 
has a history of liberalism and progressivism. Although its empha- 
sis on Judaism as a religion rather than a nationality initially put it 
at odds with Zionism and the creation ofa Jewish homeland, changing 
world events have done much to reconcile these two ideological 
strains of Judaism. 

Reform Judaism has its roots in the Jewish Enlightenment 
(Haskalah) of the late 18th and early 19th centuries. During this 
period, German Jewish intellectuals used the expanded rights and 
freedoms granted to Jews during the 18th-century European En- 
lightenmentas a basis for a new form of Judaism. Reform Jews argued 
that Judaism was a religion, not a nationality. This meant that Jews 
should work to integrate themselves into the larger civic structure 
of the nation. To this end, certain aspects of Jewish religious obser- 
vation were changed to streamline them with non-Jewish practices. 
For instance, previously banned musical accompaniment was incor- 
porated into religious observations, and services were conducted 
in German rather than Hebrew. Other practices that set Jews apart 
from their non-Jewish neighbors, such as circumcision and the 
following of dietary restrictions, were also abolished. In addition to 
their ideological basis, these changes had a practical purpose. They 
helped stem the flow of conversions to Christianity by Jews who 
found their religion overly rigid, difficult to understand, anda source 
of alienation. 

Reform Judaism spread to other European states, including 
Britain, the Netherlands, Denmark, Hungary, and Austria. It was 
brought to the United States by a wave of almost 150,000 Jewish 
immigrants from German-speaking countries between 1840 and 
1870. Although the American Reform movement had many im- 
portant intellectual and religious leaders, the most important was 
undoubtedly Isaac Mayer Wise. A Bohemian rabbi who immigrated 
to the United States in 1846, Wise wrote the first prayer book edited 
for American Jews in 1857. He also established many important 
institutions in American Reform Judaism, including the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations in 1873, the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege in 1875, and the Central Conference of American Rabbis (CCAR) 
in 1889. Although Reform Judaism met with opposition from the 
Orthodox Jewish community as it had in Europe, it quickly became 
the dominant form of Judaism in the United States. The 1885 Dec- 
laration of Principles (also known as the Pittsburgh Platform) was 
the first official statement made by American Reform rabbis. 

By the 1930s, however, Reform Judaism had begun to reincor- 
porate elements of traditional Jewish observation that it had previ- 
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ously eschewed. The changing landscape of Reform Judaism was 
addressed in a series of platform statements issued by the CCAR in 
1937, 1976, 1997, and 1999. Reform Judaism remains more liberal 
than Orthodox Judaism. For instance, it welcomes gay and lesbian 
Jews and allows members to trace their Jewish lineage through either 
the mother or the father rather than just the mother. 

This gradual evolution of doctrine in Reform Judaism may be 
best exemplified by the movement’s attitude toward Zionism and 
Israel. Many of the first leaders of the Reform movement believed 
that pushing for the creation of a Jewish homeland in Israel under- 
mined the concept of Judaism as a religious rather than national 
identity. They maintained that Jews should not think of themselves 
as exiled from Israel but instead should embrace the place of their 
birth as their homeland. It was feared that working for the creation 
of a Jewish state would only further alienate the Jewish population. 
A desire to create a Jewish homeland would promote dual loyalties 
and might even be seen by non-Jewish authorities as treasonous. 
However, after the 1917 Balfour Declaration, which pledged Britain’s 
support for the creation of a Jewish homeland in the Middle East, 
Reform Judaism began to warm to the Zionist cause. 

The 1948 creation of the State of Israel significantly helped to 
infuse Zionism into the Reform movement. In 1997, in accordance 
with the centennial of the World Zionist Organization (WZO), the 
CCAR issued “Reform Judaism and Zionism: A Centenary Plat- 
form” (also known as the Miami Platform) in which it formally 
declared its support of Israel and Zionism. Today, a small number 
of Reform Jews maintain anti-Zionist positions. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Refugees 


See Expellees and Refugees, Palestinian; Palestinian Refugee Camps 





Religious Sites in the Middle East, 
Christian 

Jerusalem is the principal holy city for Christianity. It contains the 
traditional tomb of Jesus and the route Jesus traveled to his cruci- 
fixion after his condemnation by the Roman procurator Pontius 
Pilate. It is also the place of Jesus’s crucifixion (Golgotha). The 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher, in the northwest quarter of the Old 
City of Jerusalem, sits atop what most of Christendom believes to 
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Room, alleged to be the site of Jesus’s Last Supper, located on the second floor of a building on Mount Zion, near the Dormition Church in Jerusalem. The 
traditional name for this upper chamber is the Cenacle. (Corel) 





be the site of both Jesus’s tomb and his crucifixion. The original 
church was built by Constantine the Great, the first Roman emperor 
(AD 306-337) to profess his Christianity. It was destroyed, how- 
ever, in 1009. A new structure went up in the mid-12th century that 
underwent major renovations during the 19th century and major 
restorations in the mid-20th century. 

The Via Dolorosa (Italian for “Street of Sorrows”) is a street in 
the Old City of Jerusalem that is the supposed path trod by Jesus to 
Golgotha. It is divided by the Roman Catholic Church into the 14 
Stations of the Cross, which pilgrims follow to remember Jesus’s 
steps to his death. The final 5 stations, the last being the laying of 
Jesus’s body in the tomb, are within the walls of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher. 

There remains a dispute over the correct site of both Jesus’s cru- 
cifixion and burial. Some Protestants, most notably British general 
Charles George Gordon in the late 19th century, asserted that both 
the tomb (the Garden Tomb) and Calvary (Golgotha, the place of 
the Skull) are in East Jerusalem, just north of the walls of the Old 
City. The uncertainty arises because the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
fled to Pella in AD 66 during the Jewish uprising and subsequent 
destruction of the Second Temple by the Roman general Titus in 
AD 70. There was no tradition of the correct location until Constan- 
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tine ordered its determination in AD 325, which was carried out 
subjectively at best. 

Other significant Christian sites in Jerusalem include the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane (near the base of the Mount of Olives) where 
Jesus was betrayed and the Tomb of the Virgin Mary close by. 
Farther up on the Mount of Olives is the traditional place where 
Christians believe Christ made his final ascent to heaven. A mosque 
currently sits on the site, which is venerated by Muslims. 

The Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem (the House of Bread) 
is the second major holy site for Christendom in the Middle East. It 
was built by Saint Helena (AD 248-328), the mother of Constantine 
the Great, on the site identified by Saint Justin the Martyr who lived 
in the second century. The Church of the Nativity is administered 
by the Greek, Roman, and Armenian churches. 

Bethlehem, Jesus’s traditional birthplace, has been under con- 
trol of the Palestinian Authority (PA) since 1995. Palestinian mili- 
tants fleeing the Israel Defense Forces’ (IDF) Operation DEFENSIVE 
SHIELD seized the church on April 2, 2002, and set fire to a portion 
of the building. They were deported to Cyprus and European Union 
(EU) countries following a negotiated settlement 38 days later. 

Nazareth, the town where Jesus grew up, is located some 15 miles 
west of the southern end of the Sea of Galilee. The shore of the Sea 
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Important Religious Sites in the Middle East 





City Location Important in 
Bethlehem West Bank Christianity 
Hebron West Bank Islam 
Judaism 
Jerusalem Israel Christianity 
Islam 
Judaism 
Mashad Iran Islam 
Mecca Saudi Arabia Islam 
Medina Saudi Arabia Islam 
Qom Iran Islam 
Tiberias Israel Judaism 
Tzfat Israel Judaism 


birthplace of Jesus and site of the Church of the Nativity 


site of the Tomb of the Patriarchs and Matriarchs 


site of Jesus’s crucifixion and burial 
site of the al-Aqsa Mosque 
site of the Solomonic Temple and Second Temple 


burial place of Imam Reza 

birthplace of Muhammad and site of the Kaaba 

burial place of Muhammad and original seat of the Muslim empire 
site of Shia Islamic scholarship 

site of Jewish history and scholarship 


site of the writing of much of the Talmud 





of Galilee itself is the site of much of Christ’s early ministry, espe- 
cially Capernaum, the original home of Simon Bar Jonah (later known 
as Saint Peter), and the Mount of Beatitudes near Tabgha, the tra- 
ditional site of the Sermon on the Mount. 

A less-accepted and less-venerated Christian holy site is what 
is believed to be the Church of John the Baptist. It was erected by 
the Roman emperor Anastasius (AD 491-518) to mark the spot on 
the bank of the Jordan River where Jesus is thought to have left his 
outer garments before being baptized by John the Baptist. There 
are, however, several places along the Jordan that claim to be the 
site of the baptism. 

Israel allows unrestricted access to all religious shrines and holy 
sites. Nevertheless, entry checkpoints into Israel from the West Bank 
and Gaza limit access to the religious sites in Israel and Jerusalem 
in particular. The Israeli Security Fence, however, does restrict 
access to and from Bethlehem, Hebron, and the Jordan River. Israel 
does allow the appropriate religious authorities to administer their 
respective holy places. In Jerusalem, for example, the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher is administered by the Greek Orthodox, Roman 
Catholic, Armenian Orthodox, and Coptic churches. Each controls 
a separate section of the church. 

RIcHARD Epwarbs AND Davip T. ZABECKI 
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Religious Sites in the Middle East, Jewish 
Jerusalem is the principal holy city for Judaism and was made the 
ancient capital of the United Kingdom of Israel by King David in the 
10th century BC. It remained the capital of the Southern Kingdom 
of Judah in the Divided Kingdom. Jerusalem is the current capital 
of the State of Israel, although it is unrecognized as such by the 
majority of the world community. With the exception of the Israel 
Defense Forces (IDF), it is the location of the primary offices of all 
the branches of the Israeli government and the Israeli parliament 
(Knesset). 

Jerusalem is the site of King Solomon’s Temple (the First Tem- 
ple) and the Second Temple erected during the rule of the Persian 
Darius (522-486 BC). The Second Temple was completely rebuilt 
starting around 19 BC under the reign of Herod the Great. The tem- 
ple was destroyed by the Roman general Titus in the Jewish revolt 
that ended at Masada in AD 70. The only surviving remnant of 
the Second Temple is the Western Wall, which was actually a retail- 
ing wall at the base of the Temple Mount erected during Herod’s 
reconstruction. 

The Western Wall is also known as the Wailing Wall, so called 
by Europeans who saw pious Jews bemoaning the destruction of 
the Temple and praying for its restoration, and is a place of Jewish 
prayer and pilgrimage. The wallis central to the plans fora new tem- 
ple by such groups as the Temple Mount Faithful Movement. Even 
though the cornerstone for this new temple was laid in July 2001, 
the building of a Third Temple on the site of the first two is highly 
problematic. 

Currently, the Temple Mount is occupied by the al-Aqsa Mosque, 
Islam’s third-holiest site. Both access to the Noble Sanctuary and 
the potential encroachment on the precinct by the proposed new 
temple have led to many clashes between Jews and Muslims since 
the Israelis captured the Old City of Jerusalem in the 1967 Six-Day 
War. The latest such disturbance began with a visit by Prime Min- 
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View of the Western Wall at the Dome of the Rock. (PhotoDisc, Inc.) 
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ister Ariel Sharon on September 28, 2000, to the al-Aqsa precinct. 
This event triggered the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada. 

The Tomb of David, located on Mount Zion just outside the walls 
of the Old City, is the traditional burial place of ancient Israel’s 
greatest king. Until the Israeli capture of the Old City in 1967, the 
Tomb of David was the major site for Jewish prayers because Jews 
were not allowed access to the Western Wall. Also outside the 
current-day walls of the Old City and just to the south of the Temple 
Mount lie the excavated ruins of the City of David, the original city 
of Jerusalem conquered by King David about 1004 BC. 

The Kidron Valley also lies outside the current-day Old City 
walls in East Jerusalem, between the Mount of Olives to the east and 
the high ground of the Temple Mount and Mount Zion to the west. 
The Kidron is known in the Bible as the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
meaning “the valley where God will judge.” It is the site of many 
significant Jewish tombs, including the Tomb of Bene Hezir, the 
Tomb of Zechariah, and the Pillar of Absalom. 

The Tomb (Cave) of the Patriarchs and Matriarchs in Hebron 
(ancient Judea and now the southern part of the West Bank) is the 
second-holiest site in Judaism. It is the purported burial place of 
the great patriarchs and matriarchs buried as couples—Abraham 
and Sarah, Isaac and Rebecca, Jacob and Leah, and Adam and Eve 
—andis sacred to Muslims as well. Hebron was the capital of Judah, 
the Southern Kingdom, and the first capital of the United Kingdom, 
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before Jerusalem. Hebron came under Israeli control in the Six-Day 
War. The Jewish settlements built in Hebron since then remain a 
flashpoint in Israeli-Palestinian relations, despite the 1997 Hebron 
Protocol. Both a mosque (Sanctuary of Abraham) and a synagogue 
are built on top of the tomb. Jacob’s second wife is buried in the 
Tomb of Rachel on the Jerusalem-Hebron Road near the Iron Gate 
of Israel’s security fence at Bethlehem’s northern entrance. Both 
tombs are holy to Jews and Muslims, who claim a common ancestry 
through Abraham. 

Tzfat, or Safed, is sacred to Jews as the site of the writing of much 
of the Jerusalem (Palestinian) Talmud (AD 400-550) and for the 
development of Jewish kabbalistic mysticism (15th and 16th cen- 
turies). Tiberias is considered sacred as the last meeting place of the 
Sanhedrin (AD 426), as an ancient center of Jewish learning, and 
for the tombs of the ancient Jewish scholars. 

RICHARD EDwaArDs AND Davip T. ZABECKI 
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Religious Sites in the Middle East, Muslim 
The Middle East is home to all of the holiest shrines of Islam. The 
three holiest Islamic sites are Mecca, Medina, and the al-Aqsa 
Mosque in Jerusalem. Other venerated sites are located in Damas- 
cus, Cairo, Najaf, Karbala, Qum, Mashhad, and Fez, to mention only 
a few. Also important in Palestine are Khalil (Hebron), Jericho, and 
numerous other mosques and tombs ofholy persons. The holy sites 
in Israel and Palestine remain a focal point of the Palestinian-Israeli 
conflict because there is no freedom of worship for Muslims at these 
religious sites and also because of certain groups that propose to 
destroy them in order to rebuild the Temple. Israel restricts access 
to all religious sites for Palestinians, allowing entry only to those 
who are permitted to reside or travel in that specific area. Thus, 
Muslims who wish to visit the al-Aqsa Mosque must first obtain 
permission to visit Israel, which is restricted by many Muslim 
nations, and they will then most likely be denied entry to the coun- 
try by Israel. Even Muslims from European nations or Turkey who 
can obtain entry must then satisfy soldiers at entry checkpoints. 
More recently, Israel’s security fence restricted access to and from 
the West Bank and Gaza. An Islamic wagf, a trust or endowment 
that is required to be administered by Muslims, has been instead 
controlled by Israel. It is delegated to representatives approved by 
Israel, and since Oslo there has been an agreement that Palestinian 
security personnel will guard entry to the al-Aqsa complex in East 
Jerusalem. This is a site holy to both Islam and Judaism and has 
been a source of conflict since long before Israel gained control of 
it after the 1967 Six-Day War. The principal reason that Israeli prime 
minister Ehud Barak and Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
chairman Yasser Arafat were unable to reach an agreement at the 
Camp David talks in July 2000 was the failure to reconcile Jewish 
and Muslim claims to the Bayt Maqdis, or al-Aqsa complex, known 
to Israelis as the Temple Mount. 

Mecca, in Saudi Arabia, was the birthplace of the Prophet Mu- 
hammad and is Islam’s holiest site. Muslim religious obligations 
include the pilgrimage (hajj) to Mecca, held annually during the 
Dhul-Hijjah (month ofhajj), the last month of the Islamic calendar. 
Devout Muslims are expected to make at least one hajj if they can 
afford to do so. 

Mecca’s Great Mosque (Masjid al-Haram) is constructed around 
the Kaaba (meaning “cube”), the holiest place in Islam. Muslims 
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believe that the Kaaba, a windowless granite and masonry cube 
covered with a black silk cloth, was built by Adam and then rebuilt 
by Ibrahim (Abraham). Itis believed thathe placed inits southeastern 
corner a gift, known as the Black Stone, from the angel Gabriel. The 
Zamzam, a dome-covered sacred well created by Allah, is located 115 
feet from the Kaaba and provides water for the pilgrims. 

Muhammad was welcomed in Medina after finding few adher- 
ents in Mecca. Medina was the nucleus of the new Muslim commu- 
nity until the rise of the Umayyad caliphs, when the capital was 
moved to Damascus in AD 661. It is home to the Mosque of the 
Prophet. This mosque contains the tombs of Muhammad and his 
daughter Fatimah. Italso houses the tomb of Omar, the second caliph. 
The caliphs were the political successors to Muhammad. However, 
prayer was conducted in the direction of Jerusalem for many years, 
and this only later was changed to Mecca after the reconquest of 
that city. 

The third-holiest Islamic site is the Bayt al-Maqdis, later known 
as the Haram al-Sharif (Noble Sanctuary) at the end of the Old City 
of Jerusalem (al-Quds). The al-Aqsa Mosque (Masjid al-Aqsa, mean- 
ing the “farthest mosque”) is both a building and a complex of 
buildings. The site is dominated and bounded by two major struc- 
tures, the al-Aqsa Mosque building on the east and the Dome of the 
Rock on the west. The Dome of the Rock, or the Mosque of Omar, 
is a mashhad, or a shrine for pilgrims. It is not a mosque used for 
public worship. The Dome of the Rock surrounds and covers a large 
rock (the Noble Rock). From this rock, Islamic tradition believes 
that Muhammad, at the end of his Night Journey from Mecca to 
Jerusalem in AD 621, ascended in the company of Gabriel through 
the heavens to Allah. Before returning to Earth, Muhammad met 
at the rock with the prophets, including Moses, and negotiated the 
number of the obligatory Islamic prayers. According to a prophetic 
tradition (hadith), the site is so sacred that Muslims believe that 1 
prayer there is equivalent to 500 normal prayers. Some Jewish tra- 
ditions assert that the rock was the platform upon which Abraham 
intended to fulfill God’s divine command to sacrifice Isaac. 

The Tomb (Cave) of the Patriarchs and Matriarchs in Hebron 
(ancient Judea and now the West Bank) is the burial place of Ibrahim 
and his family. He was the father of Ishmael, the ancestor from 
whom all Arab peoples believe they descended. The Orthodox Jew- 
ish settlements in Hebron that went up after the 1967 Six-Day War 
remain a flashpoint in the Palestinian-Israeli conflict despite the 
1997 Hebron Protocol. The Sanctuary of Ibrahim, a mosque, anda 
synagogue are built atop of the tomb. Muslims consider the cave 
too sacred to enter. The Oak of Ibrahim (Oak of Mamre), sitting just 
over a mile west of Hebron, is believed to be the place where three 
angels told Ibrahim that his wife Sarah would bear his son Isaac. 
Also at Hebron is the tomb of Fatima, the daughter of Imam Husayn. 

Although the prophet Moses died on Mount Nebo in present- 
day Jordan, his tomb, Maqam al-Nabi Musa near Jericho, is also 
venerated in Islam. 

Throughout Israel and especially in the Negev, there are the tombs 
of Muslim saints. Those in the Negev are venerated by the Bedouin, 
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Evening prayer at the Mosque of the Prophet in Medina, Saudi Arabia. During the annual hajj, nearly 2 million pilgrims visit here. (Kazuyoshi 


Nomachi/Corbis) 


who also believe that they may be cured by visiting these tombs. Oil 
or fabric scraps may be left to acquire the charismatic blessing of 
the saint. Just outside of the city of Herzliya is the tomb of ’Alin ibn 
*Alim, known as the Mashhad Sayyidna Ali. 

There are also sites holy to the Druze such as the grave of the 
prophet Jethro at Nabi Shu’ayb. Rather than a gravestone, a huge 
Christ’s Thorn jujube tree was the focus and prayer site for pilgrims, 
and itis called the Sidrat Nabi Shw’ayb. There are numerous Islamic 
sites, historic mosques, and centers of Islamic scholarship outside 
of Palestine, but that does not detract from its importance. Reli- 
giously, Muslims consider all of Palestine a waqf. 

For the Shia Muslims, the four most important sites are the holy 
cities of Najaf and Karbala in present-day Iraq and also two places 
in the cities of Mashhad and Qum in Iran. Mashhad is the burial 
place and shrine of the ninth-century Imam Reza (AD 766-818), 
the eighth Shia imam to follow the Prophet Muhammad. For the 
Twelver Shia Muslims, this imam was one of the infallible succes- 
sors to Muhammad, descended through his son-in-law Ali. Qum, 
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also in Iran, is a center for Shia Islamic studies and is a counterpart 
to the city of Najaf, known as Najaf the Noble, to Muslims in Iraq. 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini taught in both cities. Qum is also 
home to the gold-plated dome shrine to Fatima the Pure, the sister 
of Imam Reza. Karbala is a city important to the Shia because Imam 
Husayn and his forces were murdered here, and these deaths are 
honored annually in the mournful holiday of Ashura. 

RICHARD EDWARDS AND SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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Reshef-Class Guided-Missile Boat 


Israeli missile boat. The Reshef-class guided-missile boat is the 
follow-on design to the earlier Saar-class missile boats. Repeatedly 
upgraded, they continue to serve in the Israeli Navy. 

Hoping to counter the Osa- and Komar-class missile boats 
supplied by the Soviet Union to Egypt and Syria in the 1960s, Israel 
funded the development of an antiship missile, which became the 
Gabriel, and hired the German firm Liirssen to design a fast ship to 
carry it. Fearing reprisal from the Arab world, West Germany pro- 
hibited their construction in West Germany, so Israel arranged to 


build 12 Saars in Cherbourg, France. The last of these neared com- 
pletion when the 1967 Six-Day War began. Although French presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle’s arms embargo prevented their transfer to 
Israel, Israeli agents nonetheless managed to smuggle the Saars out 
of Cherbourg and into Israel. 

The French embargo, however, convinced Israeli officials that 
they had to construct future warships in Israel. Fortunately, the 
growing sophistication of the Israeli arms industry made this pos- 
sible, and plans were begun to build a new class of boats, the Reshefs, 
in the early 1970s. 

Only two Reshef-class vessels were completed in time for the 
1973 Yom Kippur War, however. Designed as a squadron leader, 
the Reshef-class guided-missile boats each displaced 446 tons, almost 
twice that of the Saar-class boats. Each was equipped with advanced 
electronics and could carry eight Gabriel antiship missiles. In the 
1973 war the Reshefs proved themselves in battle alongside Israel’s 
12 Saars, sinking several Egyptian and Syrian warships without any 
loss on the Israeli side. 

Israel continued production of the Reshef class after the war, 
and by 1980 10 had joined the Israeli fleet. During the 1980s, Israel 
added 8 U.S.-made Harpoon missiles to the Reshefs by removing 
2 Gabriel missiles. The long-range Harpoon created a need for ships 
to carry helicopters to locate enemy ships and guide missiles to tar- 
gets over the horizon. To meet this need, Israel Shipyards produced 





The Israeli Navy’s Sa’ar 4—class missile boat Reshef launching a ship-to-ship missile, 1989. (Israeli Government Press Office) 
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a stretched version of the Reshef, the Saar 4.5 or Hetz, the additional 
12 feet of which allowed it to accommodate a helicopter platform. 
During the 1990s Israel modernized the class, improving electron- 
ics and air and missile defense systems and adding 32 Barak point 
defense missiles to the Hetz class (renamed the Nirit class after this 
refit). Reshef- and Hetz/Nirit-class warships continue to serve in 
the Israeli Navy. In addition, Israel has sold them to South Africa, 
Mexico, Chile, and other nations. 

STEPHEN K. STEIN 
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Restoration Movement 

A Christian religious movement that originated in the early 19th 
century in the United States and advocated Zionism as part of its 
dogma. Indeed, the various U.S. Protestant groups in this period 
were among the first advocates of Zionism, and that Christian reli- 
gious dogma came to cast a long shadow over the foreign policy of 
the United States. 

The Restoration Movement was one of many reformations that 
emerged during the Second Great Awakening and revolved around 
the idea that sectarian Christian churches had become too enshrined 
in dogmatic arguments and too separated from the fundamental 
biblical teachings of the New Testament. Adherents to the Restora- 
tion Movement, also called the Stone-Campbell Restoration Move- 
ment, believed that all Christians should abandon their divisive 
denominations and forge a new relationship with God by simplify- 
ing their religious practices. 

Two of the earliest founders of the Restoration Movement were 
Barton W. Stone and Alexander Campbell. Both urged followers to 
abandon their churches in favor of a more simple form of worship. 
Each emphasized the need for baptism by total immersion as a 
means of cleansing sins. After being reborn, believers celebrated their 
faith through a weekly communion ceremony, or the Lord’s Sup- 
per. At the ceremony, each adherent ate bread, which symbolized 
Jesus Christ’s body, and drank grape juice, which symbolized his 
blood that was shed during the crucifixion. Stone and Campbell’s 
followers, centered in Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio, came together 
into a single movement in 1832. 

Many of the religious movements of the early 19th century 
strongly supported Zionism. They argued that when Jews reoccu- 
pied the Holy Land it would signal the Second Coming of Christ, 
which would institute a new reign ofheaven on Earth. To hasten the 
Messiah’s return, members of the Restoration Movement actively 
supported the creation of a Zionist state in Palestine. 
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Despite the movement’s foundation as a solution to sectarian 
disagreements, the Restoration Movement was not immune to its 
own internal divisions. After seven decades of unity, the Stone- 
Campbell group split in 1906. Two major groups emerged from the 
schism, the Church of Christ and the Christian Church, the latter 
often called the Disciples of Christ. Further splits have occurred in 
the past century, with splinter groups peeling off from each of the 
core divisions of 1906. The lack of unity within the churches of 
the Restoration Movement is in direct contradiction of the original 
tenets of the Restorationists, butit is unlikely that the disparate con- 
gregations will choose to reunify in light of doctrinal and procedural 
differences within each group. 

PauL J. SPRINGER 
See also 
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Revisionist Zionism 

A form of Zionism that gained hold after 1925. Revisionist Zionism 
argued that the British Mandate for Palestine should be revised to 
create a sovereign Jewish state encompassing both sides of the Jor- 
dan River. Revisionist Zionists also held that Zionism should shift 
its emphasis from social and economic development in Palestine 
to the immediate creation of a Jewish state aligned with the United 
Kingdom. 

Vladimir Jabotinsky founded Revisionist Zionism in 1925 as a 
variant of Theodor Herzl’s Political Zionism. Jabotinsky was the 
Russian-born Jewish Zionist who helped found the Jewish Legion 
that fought for the British in World War L. Israel’s present-day Likud 
and Kadima parties and many prominent Israeli politicians are 
inheritors of the Revisionist legacy. 

Revisionist Zionism is part of the pantheon of Zionist move- 
ments that developed at the end of the 19th century in response to 
increased Jewish persecution in Europe. Zionism sought to resolve 
this growing problem by seeking to create a legal (guaranteed) Jew- 
ish homeland in Palestine. These Zionist movements spanned the 
spectrum from the purely secular to the purely religious. 

Revisionist Zionism was one of the major influences in Jewish 
Palestine following World War I. Jabotinsky’s experience in World 
War I led him to believe that swift and strong retaliatory action 
could forestall Arab attacks on the Yishuv (Jewish community in 
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Vladimir Jabotinsky (center) and Menachem Begin (right) in Pinsk, Poland, December 1933. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





Palestine). Jabotinsky was one of the founders of the United Jewish 
Appeal (Keren Hayesod), the main Zionist fund-raising organiza- 
tion, and in 1921 was elected to the Executive Council of the World 
Zionist Organization (WZO) that was chaired by Chaim Weizmann. 
Jabotinsky disagreed with the measured goals advocated by Weiz- 
mann. Thus, in 1923 Jabotinsky resigned and then in 1925 formed 
the Revisionist Zionist Alliance, also known as the Alliance of 
Revisionists-Zionists. Jabotinsky’s Revisionist Zionism sought to 
change the WZO’s moderate plan and the timetable of the other 
Zionist movements to a more aggressive plan with speedier imple- 
mentation. Revisionism advocated shifting the emphasis of Zion- 
ism away from social and economic development in Palestine to 
the immediate creation of a Jewish state in Palestine. Jabotinsky 
advocated massive European immigration into Palestine, rapidly 
producing a Jewish voting and fighting majority; the immediate 
creation of a Jewish state in Palestine; and the creation of a Jewish 
self-defense organization. 

The Revisionists advocated two additional revisions. Jabotinsky 
rejected what he perceived to be the fanciful hope of David Ben- 
Gurion’s Labor Zionism that a Jewish state would eventually arise 
from an established Jewish working and middle class flourishing in 
Palestine and asserted that more direct and immediate action was 
needed. Revisionism also sought to revise, reexamine, or realign the 
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relationship of Zionism to the British mandatory government in 
Palestine and to the United Kingdom itself. Weizmann and Ben- 
Gurion emphasized and promoted the independent settlement of 
Palestine with the approval of the dominant world communities. 
Revisionism originally advocated a more direct alliance with the 
British. 

Revisionists under Jabotinsky’s leadership sought to develop 
a symbiotic relationship with the United Kingdom and through 
that relationship alter the British Mandate for Palestine to be more 
favorable to Zionism. Jabotinsky tried to bring this change about 
through worldwide and internal social and political pressure on the 
British government by using petitions, demonstrations, and other 
forms of public appeal and protest. He also sought to reason with 
the British, arguing that it was in the United Kingdom’s best interest 
to have a loyal friend in the region, something the British had 
learned in World War I. Jabotinsky also argued that British aid and 
cooperation would be reciprocated by a strong Zionist state with 
European, particularly British, roots. He even asserted that such a 
Zionist state would be a loyal autonomous extension of the United 
Kingdom, allowing it to project power into the region with minimal 
military commitment. 

Jabotinsky used the latter reasoning to argue for the revision of 
the 1922 decision by the League of Nations to divide the mandate 
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into two geographical units, one east of the Jordan River and one 
west of the Jordan River that remained under the direct adminis- 
tration of the British. The Emirate of Transjordan had been created 
as a semiautonomous political division of the British Mandate for 
Palestine east of the Jordan River, encompassing an area roughly 
equivalent to the 1942-1965 Kingdom of Jordan. The creation of 
Transjordan was an attempt to appease the Arab nations in light 
of the 1917 Balfour Declaration that expressed official British sup- 
port for a Jewish homeland in Palestine. Jabotinsky argued that 
this appeasement would create neither a loyal nor a strong British 
advocate and partner in the region and that he and other Zionists 
had demonstrated their loyalty to the United Kingdom when they 
had fought with the British in World War I. Jabotinsky pressed the 
British to convert all of the mandate east and west of the Jordan 
River into a dependable sovereign Jewish state with a proven pro- 
British propensity. Such a friend would be achieved in part by a 
British-sponsored, -promoted, and -funded mass Jewish immigra- 
tion from Europe into the mandate, and this would make Euro- 
pean Jewry the majority in Palestine. Jabotinsky also advocated 
the formation and sponsorship of two Jewish Legion groups to be 
stationed in Palestine and military training of Jewish youths for 
self-defense and potential mobilization if needed. 

The British rejected his ideas and even barred his return to 
Palestine following the Sixteenth World Zionist Congress in 1929, 
but these ideas were implemented in the Yishuv. Revisionist settlers 
brought their Betar youth movement into the Yishuv and created 
their own self-defense force, the Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National Mil- 
itary Organization), based on theories of Middle East warfare 
advocated by Jabotinsky. 

Irgun was a right-wing paramilitary Zionist underground move- 
ment in Palestine during 1931-1948 known for immediate and 
harsh retaliation for attacks on the Jewish community in Palestine 
and its advocacy of military action against the British. The Irgun 
movement itself was classified by the British as a terrorist organi- 
zation, and many of its operations were declared terrorist by the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, Haganah, and the Histadrut (Israeli 
trade union). Haganah, organized after the Arab riots of 1920-1921, 
was the main Jewish self-defense and military organization during 
1920-1948 in Palestine. Jabotinsky, one of the founders of Haganah, 
led the organization against Arab riots in Jerusalem during Pass- 
over in 1920. His swift response was deemed criminal by the British 
mandatory government, and he was sentenced to 15 years’ hard 
labor but was soon granted amnesty and released. The Irgun was 
created in 1931 as an alternative to what the Revisionists perceived 
was Haganah’s overly restrained responses to Arab attacks on the 
Yishuv. The Revisionists sought in similar fashion to confront and 
at times counter with force what they perceived as the British 
mandatory government’s pro-Arab bias. 

Jabotinsky founded the Betar youth movement, also known as 
Beitar, in Riga, Latvia, in 1923. He asserted five major goals for Betar: 
teach Jewish youths to defend themselves, prepare the youths of 
the Yishuv to protect their homes against Arab attacks, prepare the 
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youths of the Yishuv to fight for a Jewish state in Palestine, prepare 
the youths of the Yishuv to lead the Jewish state in Palestine, and 
encourage Jewish youths from outside Palestine to immigrate to 
Palestine. 

Menachem Begin exemplified the ideals of Jabotinsky and 
Betar. Begin joined Betar when he was 16 years old and in 1932 led 
the Organization Department of Betar Poland before graduating 
from the University of Warsaw in 1935. Begin assumed the leader- 
ship of Betar Czechoslovakia in 1936, and in 1938 Betar Poland’s 
100,000 members engaged in self-defense, weapons, agricultural, 
and communications training and transported immigrants to Pales- 
tine whom the British deemed illegal. Begin advocated the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish national homeland in Palestine by conquest 
and pushed Betar and Jabotinsky to adopt this position at the 1938 
Betar convention. Begin openly criticized the Jewish Agency for Pales- 
tine and worldwide Zionism as being too timid in their approach to 
a Jewish state and forcefully advocated the Revisionist Zionists’ 
belief that a Jewish homeland must be created in Palestine and if 
need be by military action. Begin joined the Irgun in 1942 and com- 
manded the organization from 1943 to 1948. The Irgun stopped its 
attacks on the British during 1941-1943 as World War II worsened 
and supported the Allies against Germany and Germany’s Arab allies 
in the Middle East. It was under Begin’s leadership that the Irgun 
declared war on the British in February 1944 and resumed attacks 
on Arab villages and British interests. Some Betar graduates also 
joined the more radical Stern Gang, also known as Lehi (Jewish Free- 
dom Fighters). 

Ever the Anglophile, Jabotinsky disagreed with the attacks on 
the British and asserted that the real enemy was the Arabs and that 
the British could still be enticed to side with the Yishuv. The Irgun 
and Lehi, on the other hand, felt it necessary to war against both the 
British and the Arabs. Jabotinsky and the Irgun-Lehi branch of 
Revisionist Zionism also disagreed on the status of the Arabs in 
Palestine and their status in the future Jewish state. An essential ele- 
ment of almost all of the Zionist strategies was the creation ofa Jew- 
ish majority that would vote for a Jewish state. Almost all Zionists 
sought to produce this Jewish majority through aliya. Many argued, 
however, that aliya should be augmented by a correlative strategy, 
the outmigration of the Arab population. Most Zionists argued for 
a voluntary transfer encouraged through economic incentives and 
sanctions. Still others advocated involuntary transfer (i-e., expul- 
sion). It was this latter technique that was used during 1948-1949 
to reduce the Palestinian Christian population in West Jerusalem by 
50 percent following the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949). 

The argument for transfer was simply that reductions in the 
Arab population hastened the creation of the Jewish majority and 
created a more stable and secure state by decreasing the danger of 
having pockets of Arabs living within the Jewish state. The Revi- 
sionists generally supported involuntary transfer. The Irgun-Lehi 
branch of Revisionism adamantly opposed any power sharing 
with Arabs in Palestine and advocated their involuntary expulsion. 
Jabotinsky never made a clear statement concerning transfer. 
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Although Revisionism advocated shifting the emphasis of 
Zionism away from social and economic development in Palestine, 
Revisionism did not ignore those needs. Revisionism created a 
labor union, the National Labor Federation, and health services to 
compete with the community services offered by Labor Zionism’s 
Histadrut (General Federation of Laborers in the Land of Israel). 

Labor Zionism was strongest in the rural Jewish communities 
of Palestine, in the kibbutzim and moshavim, and with the working 
class. Revisionism had few followers in the areas dominated by 
Labor Zionism. General Zionism dominated the Yishuv middle 
class. Revision was strongest in Poland and Eastern Europe. This 
strength was primarily due to the pervasiveness of Betar in the 
Jewish communities there that were formed from the remnants of 
World War II Holocaust survivors. 

As the 1920s and 1930s passed with what the Revisionists saw 
as little progress toward the creation of a Jewish state and as attacks 
on the Yishuv grew in the face of what some Revisionists asserted 
was a profound British pro-Arabism, the Revisionists became more 
strident in their demands for action. The Revisionists’ more aggres- 
sive approach was rejected by the WZO in 1935, and the Revisionists 
resigned from the WZO. The Revisionists returned to the WZO in 
1946 and asserted that the position of the WZO had come into line 
with Revisionism with the 1942 Biltmore Program’s rejection of the 
binational solution to Palestine in favor of the immediate creation 
of a Jewish state in Palestine. 

Revisionist Zionism diverged into three distinct branches at the 
end of the 1930s: the centrists, the Irgun and Lehi, and the national 
messianists. All three branches advocated the creation of a Jewish 
state spanning the Jordan River with boundaries similar to those of 
Israel after the conquest of the land of Canaan under Joshua. The 
centrists favored the voluntary transfer of the Arab population, a 
British parliamentary form of government, and a more coopera- 
tive approach seeking the long hoped-for alliance with the United 
Kingdom. Irgunand Lehi opposed any power sharing, favored Arab 
expulsion, and saw the British as much the enemy as the Arabs. 
Irgun and Lehi did favor a parliamentary form of government such 
as that in the United Kingdom. The national messianists opposed 
any power sharing, favored Arab expulsion, and opposed any agree- 
ments or alliances with any foreign powers. The national mes- 
sianists leaned more toward an authoritarian, theocratic (divinely 
directed) regime, choosing the leader as God had chosen David and 
Saul. 

Betar members and former members played important roles 
in the fight against the British during the time of the mandate and 
in the creation of Israel and all branches of the Israeli military. Betar 
and Revisionist Zionism also produced two more Israeli prime 
ministers besides Begin—Yitzhak Shamir and Ehud Olmert—as 
well as Israel’s former defense minister Moshe Arens. Betar remains 
active in support of worldwide Jewry and continues to encourage 
aliya to Israel through its young adult and university campus pro- 
grams in North America. 

RicHARD Epwarps 
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Reza Pahlavi, Mohammad, Shah of Iran 
Born: October 26, 1919 
Died: July 27, 1980 


Ruler of Iran from 1941 to 1979. Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, who was 
also known by the deferential title Aryamehr, which means “Light 
of the Aryans,” was the second monarch of the Pahlavi dynasty and 
the last shah of Iran. He was born in Tehran on October 26, 1919, 
the son of Shah Reza Pahlavi, who ruled Iran from 1925 to 1941. His 
father was a military leader, Reza Khan, who had overthrown the 
Qajar dynasty and established the Pahlavi dynasty. 

During the last decades of the Qajar dynasty, the British and 
Russians established spheres of influence in Iran. At the beginning 
of the 20th century, the Qajar shah had granted a concession to 
the British government, which resulted in British domination of 
the lucrative Iranian oil industry. Reza Pahlavi sought to decrease 
British and Russian influence in Iran by seeking closer ties with 
Germany and Italy. The shah’s policy had the opposite effect, result- 
ing in the occupation of Iran by British and Soviet forces in 1941 
during World War II. Meanwhile, Mohammad Reza Pahlavi com- 
pleted his education at a Swiss boarding school in 1935 and, upon 
returning to Iran, attended a military academy in Tehran, graduat- 
ing in 1938. Two brief marriages had ended in divorce by 1948. Con- 
cerned that Reza Pahlavi was planning to ally his nation with Nazi 
Germany, the British forced him to abdicate in favor of Mohammad 
Reza Pahlavi on September 16, 1941, shortly before the latter's 22nd 
birthday. 

Unlike his father, Mohammad Reza Pahlavi was willing to coop- 
erate with the Allied war effort. The British and Americans used Iran 
as a conduit to ferry supplies to the Soviet Union during the war. 
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Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, shah of Iran (1941-1979), at his desk in Tehran, November 1960. (Bettmann/Corbis) 





For many Iranians, the new shah’s legitimacy was in question 
because he was viewed as a puppet of the Western powers. 

After World War II Iran was plagued by economic problems, 
including a large and impoverished peasantry, little foreign capital 
and investment, and high unemployment. Although tremendous 
wealth was being generated by Iranian oil production, most of the 
profits were going to the British-owned Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
(AIOC). 

In 1951 the Iranian parliament nationalized the AIOC, and Dr. 
Mohammad Mosaddeq, a nationalist who was a member of the 
Qajar family, became prime minister of Iran. It had been Mosaddeq 
who advocated for the nationalization of AIOC. The British imposed 
a naval blockade on Iran and refused to allow Iran to export any 
of its oil. On April 4, 1953, President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s ad- 
ministration approved $1 million in funding for the overthrow of 
Mosaddeq, who was being supported by radical Islamic clerics and 
the Tudeh Party, which was nationalist and prosocialist. The plan 
called for the shah to dismiss Mosaddeq. Although this initially 
failed and the shah was forced to flee Iran, within a few days a mil- 
itary coup, with support from the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), 
restored the shah to this throne. Mosaddegq was placed under house 
arrest and then tried and imprisoned. 

After being restored to power, the shah imposed an authoritar- 
ian regime funded by an increased profit-sharing plan negotiated 
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with the foreign oil companies. By the early 1960s, the Iranian 
treasury was awash in money. The shah’s secret police, Sazeman-e 
Ettelaat va Amniyat-e Keshvar (SAVAK, National Information and 
Security Organization), crushed all politically and religiously based 
resistance in Iran. SAVAK was notorious for its brutal persecutions 
and torturing of prisoners. During the White Revolution of 1963, 
the shah nationalized large estates and distributed the land to 4 
million landless peasants. And influenced by his third wife, Farah 
Diba, whom he married in 1959, the shah also granted women the 
right to vote. The move was fiercely unpopular among traditional 
Muslims and conservative clerics. In 1975, citing security reasons, 
the shah effectively banned the multiparty system in Iran and ruled 
with even greater authority through his Rastakhiz (Resurrection) 
Party. These moves toward increased autocracy angered not only 
Islamic fundamentalists but also growing numbers of the middle 
class and intelligentsia. In 1976 the shah replaced the Islamic cal- 
endar, which begins in 622 when the Prophet Muhammad ibn 
Abdullah led his followers to Medina, with the Persian calendar that 
began more than 25 centuries earlier. 

In foreign affairs, the shah was decidedly pro-Western. Under 
President Richard Nixon’s administration, which came to view the 
shah’s Iran as the central citadel in the Middle East, sales of U.S. 
arms and weaponry to Iran increased dramatically. Not surpris- 
ingly, the shah’s pro-Western orientation did not sit well with Iran’s 
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Islamic clerics and other traditionalists. In particular, the shah was 
considered far more friendly to Israel than to his Arab neighbors. 

The shah managed to straddle the fence during the 1967 Six-Day 
War and 1973 Yom Kippur War by maintaining reasonably cordial 
relations with the Persian Gulf nations. He also enjoyed generally 
good relations with Jordan and Egypt. Relations with Iraq remained 
strained until the 1975 Algiers Accord brought a thaw. With rev- 
enues from the petroleum industry, the shah had built the largest 
military force in the Persian Gulf by the late 1970s. 

By the end of the 1970s, however, the shah’s strong-arm tactics, 
brutal suppression of dissidents, and increasing secularization had 
begun to take their toll. Following a year of intense political protests 
against the monarchy from both Islamic traditionalists and the 
middle class, a revolution occurred on January 16, 1979, and the shah 
and his family were forced to flee Iran. In February 1979 on his 
return from exile in France, the Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini was 
hailed by millions of Iranians. He and his supporters began to con- 
solidate their political control of the country by eliminating oppos- 
ing factions and clerics and establishing an Islamic government. 

Mohammad Reza Pahlavi first went into exile in Egypt. Although 
President Jimmy Carter allowed the shah to seek treatment for 
lymphatic cancer in New York City, he was compelled to leave the 
United States after his treatment. He lived for a few months in 
Panama before returning to Cairo, Egypt, where he died on July 27, 
1980. The shah’s oldest son, Reza Pahlavi II, who lives in the United 
States, is heir to the Pahlavi dynasty. 

MicuaeL R. HALL 
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Rice, Condoleezza 
Born: November 14, 1954 


US. national security adviser (2001-2005) and secretary of state 
from 2005. Condoleezza Rice was born on November 14, 1954, in 
Birmingham, Alabama, to a prominent African American family. 
She graduated from the University of Denver at age 19 in 1973, then 
earneda master’s degree from Notre Dame University in 1975. After 
working in the State Department during Jimmy Carter’s presidency, 
Rice returned to the University of Denver and received a doctorate 
in international studies in 1981. She joined the faculty at Stanford 
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U.S. secretary of state Condoleezza Rice addresses the media following a 


meeting at the U.S. embassy in Baghdad, Iraq, April 2006. (U.S. 
Department of Defense) 





University as a professor of political science and fellow at the 
Hoover Institute. 

In 1989 Rice joined the administration of President George H. W. 
Bush, where she worked closely with Secretary of State James Baker. 
She was the director of Soviet and East European affairs on the 
National Security Council (NSC) anda special assistant to the pres- 
ident on national security affairs. She impressed Bush, who subse- 
quently recommended her to his son George W. Bush when the 
Texas governor began to prepare for his 2000 presidential campaign. 
From 1993 to 2000, Rice was the provost of Stanford University. 

Rice served as a foreign policy adviser to the younger Bush in 
the 2000 presidential campaign and, on assuming the presidency, 
Bush appointed her in January 2001 as the nation’s first female and 
second African American national security adviser. Following the 
September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks on the United States, Rice 
emerged as a central figure in crafting the U.S. military and diplo- 
matic response and in advocating war with Iraq. She played a cen- 
tral role in the successful implementation of Operation ENDURING 
FREEDOM in Afghanistan in late 2001. 

In 2002 Rice helped develop the U.S. national security strategy 
commonly referred to as the Bush Doctrine that emphasized the use 
of preemptive military strikes to prevent the use of weapons of mass 
destruction (WMDs) and acts of terrorism. She was also instru- 
mental in the administration’s hard-line policy toward the Iraqi 
regime of Saddam Hussein, including the effort to isolate Iraq and 
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formulate an international coalition against it. Rice was one of the 
main proponents of the 2003 U.S.-led invasion of Iraq, Operation 
IRAQI FREEDOM. 

During the 2004 presidential campaign, Rice became the first 
national security adviser to openly campaign on behalf of a candi- 
date. She faced criticism by Democrats for her hard-line security 
policies and for her advocacy against affirmative action policies. 
After the election, on the resignation of Colin Powell, Rice was ap- 
pointed secretary of state. 

Once in office in 2005, Rice worked to repair relations with U.S. 
allies such as France and Germany, the governments of which 
opposed the U.S.-led invasion of Iraq. She also endeavored to in- 
crease international support for the continuing U.S. efforts in Iraq. 
Rice’s closeness with Bush provided her with greater access and 
therefore more influence than Powell. One result of this was that in 
the second Bush administration, Secretary of Defense Donald Rums- 
feld had less influence in broad security policy, while Rice increased 
the role of the State Department in formulating such policy. 

In 2005 Rice led the U.S. effort to develop a multilateral approach 
toward Iran in light of that country’s refusal to suspend its nuclear 
program. In June 2006 the permanent members of the United 
Nations (UN) developed a plan to offer incentives in exchange for 
the cessation of Iran’s nuclear program. Rice supported European 
Union (EU) high commissioner for foreign policy Javier Solana’s 
efforts to negotiate with Iran after Tehran refused to meet an August 
2006 deadline to suspend its nuclear enrichment. 

Rice was a staunch supporter of Israel. She endeavored to gain 
support for the Road Map to Peace, which endorsed the creation 
of a Palestinian state in exchange for democratic reforms and the 
renunciation of terrorism by the Palestinians. During the second half 
of 2003, the U.S. Coordinating and Monitoring Mission (USCMM) 
in Israel attempted to advance the Road Map to Peace initiative. The 
chief of the mission, Ambassador John Wolf, reported directly to 
Rice. 

Rice led the negotiations in 2005 for the Israeli withdrawal from 
the Gaza Strip and the subsequent agreement on border crossings. 
When fighting broke out in July 2006 between Israel and Hezbollah 
guerrillas in Lebanon, she supported Israel’s use of force and 
refused to call for a cease-fire, arguing that the fighting was part 
of the birth ofa new Lebanon. This turned many Lebanese against 
the United States. She subsequently worked to delay a UN-brokered 
cease-fire through UN Security Council Resolution 1701. Belatedly 
in the opinion of many observers, Rice worked to put together talks 
in Annapolis, Maryland, in late November 2007 between Arab and 
Israeli government representatives with the stated goal of achieving 
an Arab-Israeli peace agreement before President Bush leaves 
office. 

Tom LaNSFoRD 
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Rifles 


The rifle is a shoulder-fired weapon that is the soldier’s primary 
firearm. Although the soldier may be attached to a crew-served 
weapon such as a machine gun, artillery piece, mortar, or tank, the 
rifle remains his or her basic weapon for self-defense, position 
defense, or general security duties. The infantry soldier’s survival 
and success on the battlefield depend on his skill with his rifle. 

The Arab-Israeli conflicts were typical of all modern wars, with 
the vast majority of the combatants carrying rifles into combat. As 
in most other modern armies, however, officers and section leaders 
frequently carried pistols or submachine guns instead of rifles. The 
infantry squad is usually equipped with a light machine gun or a 
heavy-barrel automatic rifle, but the rifle remains the primary in- 
fantry tool. 

The Arab-Israeli wars were a testing ground for various new 
armament technologies, as infantry weapons evolved from bolt- 
action rifles to the current generation of magazine-fed, semiauto- 
matic, and automatic assault rifles. When Israel declared statehood 
in May 1948, Palestine and much of the immediate region had 
been a mandate of the United Kingdom. The British equipped and 
trained the standing military and police forces there, and British 
small arms therefore predominated in the region. The Transjordan 
Arab Legion and the Egyptian Army in particular were relatively 
well equipped with British armaments. 

By the end of World War II, the standard issue British rifle was 
the bolt-action Lee Enfield Rifle Number 4 Mark I. It was an evolu- 
tionary development of the 1895 Lee Medford rifle first produced 
by the Royal Small Arms Factory located near London at Enfield 
Lock. In 1906 the Short Magazine Lee Enfield Mk], universally known 
as the SMLE, was approved for standard issue to British infantry 
units. 

A carbine is a more compact version of a standard rifle, usually 
with a shorter barrel and sometimes chambered for a smaller cal- 
iber. Carbines were first developed for cavalry and mounted troops 
and later were issued as substitutes for pistols. The British, how- 
ever, considered a carbine version of the SMLE for cavalry use to 
be an unnecessary duplication of effort. 

The most common version of the SMLE during World War I was 
the Mk III. In 1939 it was replaced with the Enfield Rifle No. 4 Mk], 
which weighed 10.3 pounds, had a rate of fire of 20-30 rounds per 
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Young women from settlements in northern Israel practice firing the Uzi submachine gun, April 1980. (Moshe Milner/Israeli Government Press Office) 





minute, and had a maximum effective range of 900 meters. The 
Rifle No. 4 Mk I remained in British service until replaced in 1957 
by the Belgian-designed Fabrique Nationale FAL (Fusil Automatic 
Legiere). 

The Enfield was rugged and easily maintained and was one of 
the most widely produced weapons of the 20th century. It had a 10- 
round magazine external to the rifle and one of the best bolt-action 
operating systems ever designed. Many small arms experts believe 
that the Enfield’s bolt-action system was equal to or better than the 
German-made Mauser system, which was and still is considered the 
world standard. 

The Enfield fired the uniquely British .303-caliber round, which 
was common to all British small arms of the period including 
the Bren gun squad automatic weapon and the Vickers and Lewis 
machine guns. The British submachine gun, the Sten, was cham- 
bered for the 9x19-mm parabellum round. Introduced in 1941, it 
weighed 7 pounds, hada cyclic rate of fire of 500 rounds per minute, 
and had a maximum effective range of only 50 meters. 

As the Jewish state became a reality, so did its need for weapons. 
Israel’s preindependence underground army, Haganah, had approx- 
imately 10,000 rifles, pistols, and submachine guns, far short of the 
number needed to arma regular army that had to face the combined 
standing armies of Egypt, Syria, Transjordan, and Iraq. Complicat- 
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ing Israel’s situation, most of the world embargoed arms shipments 
to the new nation. 

In 1948 Israeli agents negotiated an agreement with Czechoslo- 
vakia, one of the leading arms manufacturers in Eastern Europe. 
Ironically, the Israelis bought weapons that the Czechs had pro- 
duced under German occupation for the Third Reich. The Israelis 
acquired substantial numbers of the Mauser K-98k, the standard 
shoulder arm of the World War II Wehrmacht. 

The original version of the Mauser, the Gewehr-98, was first 
adopted by the German Army in 1898 and was its standard rifle 
through World War I. In 1935 the Wehrmacht adopted an updated 
carbine version, the K-98, and the even shorter-barreled K-98k. The 
first “K” in the designation stood for Karabiner (“carbine”), and the 
second “k” stood for kurz (short). The bolt-action K-98k was cham- 
bered for a 7.92x57-mm round and weighed 9 pounds. It had a max- 
imum rate of fire of 20 rounds per minute and a maximum effective 
range of 700 meters. The K-98k was the standard issue weapon of the 
Israel Defense Forces (IDF) until the 1956 Sinai Campaign and con- 
tinued in service with IDF reserve and rear-echelon units until 1967. 

The Czechs also supplied Israel with German-designed light and 
heavy machine guns. The Israelis purchased various other weapons 
wherever they could on the international market. They also raided 
British and Arab weapons depots at every opportunity. 
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By 1955 the Israelis decided that they could not remain depend- 
ent on other nations for their armaments. They purchased a license 
to manufacture the Belgian FN FAL rifle, initially introduced in 
1951. The Israeli-made FAL, called the Romat, fired a standard 
NATO 7.62x51-mm round and weighed 9.8 pounds. It had a cyclic 
rate of fire of 650 rounds per minute and a maximum effective range 
of 600 meters. By the time of the 1967 Six-Day War, the FAL was 
standard issue in the IDF but was not a popular weapon. It had a 
tendency to jam in the fine sand of the Middle East, and Israeli sol- 
diers complained about having to clean the weapon constantly in 
combat. The FAL’s weight also limited the amount of ammunition 
a soldier could carry in combat, and its 43-inch length was imprac- 
tical for the crews of tanks and other armored vehicles. 

During the late 1940s, Israeli ordnance officer Uzi Gal designed 
an innovative submachine gun that bears his name. The Uzi was 
adopted by the IDF in 1955 and quickly became a universally rec- 
ognized symbol of the State of Israel. Weighing only 7.7 pounds, it 
was chambered for the 9x19-mm Parabellum round. It had a cyclic 
rate of fire of 600 rounds per minute but a maximum effective range 
of only 200 meters. Subsequent variants have been chambered for 
the .45-caliber ACP round. 
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The Uzi was immensely popular with IDF soldiers, who all too 
frequently discarded their issue rifles if they had a chance to acquire 
an Uzi. The basic version was only 18.5 inches long and was espe- 
cially well suited for armored vehicle crews and special operating 
forces. In December 2003 the IDF announced that it was completely 
retiring the Uzi, but it would continue to manufacture the weapon 
for both domestic law enforcement and security service work as 
well as for export. More than 90 countries have bought the Uzi. 

After the Six-Day War, the IDF started to phase out the FAL in 
favor of the Uziand the Soviet-produced AK-47 (Automvat Kalash- 
nikov), captured in large numbers from the Arabs. In the late 1960s 
Israel produced its own infantry rifle. The Galil, adopted by the IDF 
in 1974, was chambered for the NATO 7.62x51-mm round, weighed 
8.6 pounds, had a cyclic rate of fire of 650 rounds per minute and a 
maximum effective range of 450 meters. A later sniper version, des- 
ignated the Galat’z, had a longer and heavier barrel, weighed 13.6 
pounds, and had a maximum effective range of 600 meters without 
optical sights. 

In the 1960s NATO adopted a second smaller but higher-velocity 
standard rifle round, driven largely by the American experience in 
Vietnam, which demonstrated that most encounters were at shorter 





An Israeli soldier points his M16 assault rifle at a Palestinian at the Kalandia checkpoint between Ramallah and Jerusalem, December 8, 2001. (Reuters/ 
Corbis) 
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ranges and required higher rates of fire. The first American infantry 
weapon chambered for the 5.56x45-mm round was the M-16 rifle, 
initially adopted in 1960 and widely issued to American troops from 
1966 on. The initial version weighed only 6.4 pounds, had a cyclic 
rate of fire of 750 rounds per minute, and had an official maximum 
effective range of 500 meters. Most American combat infantrymen, 
however, knew that the M-16’s maximum effective range was far 
shorter. 

The initial version of the M-16 had serious design flaws, and the 
propellant used in the cartridges was especially corrosive, causing 
frequent jams. Once these flaws were corrected, the M-16 devel- 
oped into an adequate but hardly outstanding infantry weapon. 
Nonetheless, the Israelis in the late 1960s and early 1970s started 
buying M-16s in large numbers at very favorable prices. The vastly 
improved M-16A2 had a heavier barrel, which increased accuracy, 
but also had a heavier weight at 8.6 pounds. A modification to the 
selector switch eliminated the full automatic fire mode of the earlier 
models in favor of a three-round burst option. 

The IDF also bought large numbers of the carbine version of 
the M-16. First introduced in the mid-1960s as the XM-177, it was 
finally standardized in American service in 1994 as the M-4 carbine. 
With a weight of 5.5 pounds and a length of 29.8 inches, the M-4 
has the same cyclic rate of fire as the M-16 but a maximum effective 
range of only 300 meters. 

The IDF also bought from the United States the M-203 grenade 
launcher, which attaches underneath the barrel of the M-16 rifle or 
M-4 carbine, thereby adding an additional 3 pounds to the overall 
weight of the combined system. The M-203 has a 12-inch barrel 
and fires a40-mm grenade out to a maximum effective range of 150 
meters. A well-trained grenadier can fire five to seven grenades per 
minute. 

Although a later version of the Galil was chambered for 5.56x45 
mm, the rifle was expensive to manufacture. By the 1973 Yom Kip- 
pur War, the Galil was still being carried by IDF artillery and air 
force units, but the M-16 had become the standard Israeli shoulder 
weapon. Because Israel depended on massive resupply of arms and 
ammunition from the United States during the 1973 war, the com- 
monality of small arms was a significant advantage. 

The M-16 remains the standard Israeli rifle at the start of the 21st 
century, but Israeli small arms designers have been experimenting 
with new technology to replace the aging American-designed rifles. 
Developed in 1991 and fielded to IDF units in 2000, the Tavor TAR- 
21 assault rifle is chambered for the NATO standard 5.56x45-mm 
round. Weighing only 6.2 pounds, it has a cyclic rate of fire of up to 
900 rounds per minute and a maximum range of 500 meters. 

As with the Israelis, the Arab armies immediately after World 
War II were armed with various versions of the British Enfield rifle 
and other British automatic weapons and submachine guns. As the 
political balance changed in the Middle East and the Arabs increas- 
ingly aligned with the Soviet Union, the Soviets became the princi- 
pal arms supplier in the region, especially after the 1956 Suez War. 
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Starting in the late 1950s, the Soviets completely reequipped and 
trained the armies of Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Iraq, and Yemen. 

The ubiquitous Soviet-designed AK-47 is arguably the world’s 
finest assault rifle. First designed in 1944 by Mikhail Kalashinkov 
while he was recovering from war wounds, the weapon was derived 
from the hard lessons of combat that the Soviets learned at the 
hands of the Germans. The AK-47 combined characteristics of both 
the rifle and the submachine gun, most significantly the high rate 
of fire of the latter. The result became known in the West as an 
assault rifle. 

The weapon was type classified in 1947 and adopted for general 
issue by the Soviet Army in 1949. Chambered for the 7.62x39-mm 
round (which is not compatible with the NATO 7.62x51-mm 
round), the basic version of the AK-47 weighs 8.4 pounds and has 
acyclic rate of fire of 600 rounds per minute and a maximum effec- 
tive range of 300 meters. All of the AK-series weapons are known for 
their rugged reliability, ease of maintenance, and moderate accu- 
racy. They almost never jam. 

The AK-47 was quickly adopted and manufactured under license 
by many other countries, including China, Iraq, Egypt, and most of 
the Warsaw Pactnations. More than 55 armies worldwide have issued 
the AK-47 to their troops. More than 11 major AK-47 variants exist, 
including models with fixed stocks of wood or polymers and the 
more popular folding-stock models for paratroopers. More than 
100 million copies of all versions have been manufactured over the 
years. The AK-47’s very shape has become an iconic symbol of lib- 
eration movements and wars of resistance. After the fall of Saddam 
Hussein in 2003, the units of the new Iraqi Army being trained by 
the Americans still insisted on carrying the AK-47 rather than the 
M-16. 

Introduced in 1974, the AK-74 variant of the AK-47 is cham- 
bered for the 5.45x39-mm round. Weighing 7.3 pounds, it has a 
cyclic rate of fire of 650 rounds per minute anda maximum effective 
range of 500 meters. Other Soviet small arms carried by the various 
Arab armies included the RPD (Ruchnoy Pulemet Degtyarov) light 
machine gun, chambered for the same ammunition as the AK-47, 
and the RPG-7 rocket-propelled grenade (Ruchnoy Protivotankovy 
Granatomyot). 

Immediately following World War II, the Soviets also intro- 
duced a conventional semiautomatic infantry carbine. The SKS 
(Samozariyadnyi Karabin Simonova) is chambered for the same 
round as the AK-47, weighs 8.5 pounds, and has a maximum rate 
of fire of 35 rounds per minute and a maximum effective range of 
400 meters. It has a fixed-blade bayonet attached to the barrel that 
folds down and back underneath the barrel when not in use. The 
utility and popularity of the AK-47 made the SKS almost instantly 
obsolete, but vast numbers were produced in China and the Soviet 
satellite countries and given in large numbers to Soviet clients in 
the Middle East. 

The Arab armies used the AK-47 and other Soviet small arms in 
the 1967 Six-Day War, the 1973 Yom Kippur War, and most Arab- 
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Israeli conflicts since. They remain the standard-issue small arms 
in most Arab and African nations, with the SKS still being used by 
various insurgent movements. 

Jay A. MENZOFF AND Davin T. ZABECKI 
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Right of Return, Palestinian 

An internationally recognized principle that holds that an ethnic, 
religious, or national group has the right to settle in—or become a 
citizen of—the country that it considers to be its homeland, regard- 
less of national changes that may have occurred in that state. Usu- 
ally, the right of return involves ethnically dispersed peoples. In the 
Middle East, it applies to Palestinians who were driven from their 
homes and homeland during the various Arab-Israeli wars since 
1948. The Palestinians’ right of return to lands now controlled by 
Israel has been a perennial sticking point in Arab-Israeli relations, 
and it continues to present a major impediment to a lasting peace 
in the region. 

At present, there are an estimated 4 million Palestinian refugees 
residing in refugee settlements throughout the Middle East in addi- 
tion toa much larger number dispersed throughout the world. Most 
refugees live in the Gaza Strip, West Bank, Lebanon, Syria, Egypt, 
Iraq, and Jordan. The vast majority of these refugees were displaced 
from their ancestral homeland (lands now controlled by Israel) 
during the 1948-1949 Israeli War of Independence and the 1967 
Six-Day War. This number also includes the children and even grand- 
children of those first displaced in 1948 and 1967. Palestinians 
believe that these refugees and their offspring have an unalienable 
right to return to their homes. In fact, many of them retain legal doc- 
uments, deeds, and even keys to homes and businesses that they 
owned prior to the Diaspora. 

Indeed, the Palestinians’ belief that they have an absolute right 
to return to areas now controlled by Israel is far from unfounded. 
United Nations (UN) Resolution 194 (specifically Article 11) passed 
by the General Assembly on December 11, 1948, calls for the return 
of all refugees from the conflict “at the earliest practicable date.” 
The UN made no distinction between Israeli and Palestinian refugees. 
Quite naturally, the Palestinians have used this resolution as the 
linchpin of their right of return. Over the years, the UN has also 
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specified that the right of return applies to both Palestinians and 
their direct descendants. This stands in contrast to its normal poli- 
cies regarding refugees, which usually hold that only those actually 
displaced have a right of return and that the right does not extend 
to descendants. To bolster their claims further, Palestinians also 
point to the UN’s Universal Declaration of Human Rights, which was 
adopted on December 10, 1948, just one day prior to UN Resolution 
194. That document holds that an individual has the right to “leave 
any country, including his own, and to return to his country.” 

But while the Palestinian right of return seems justified based 
upon the various UN dictates, the issue is far more complicated to 
put into practice, especially after so many years have passed since 
the Palestinian Diaspora. From the Israeli perspective, the issue 
raises several critical concerns. First, Israel maintains that as a 
sovereign nation, it must be the sole arbiter of Israeli immigration 
policy. Arguing that every nation has the right to set its own policies 
in this regard, the Israelis insist that to surrender to the right of 
return would involve surrendering a piece of their sovereignty. Sec- 
ond, and more important perhaps, the Israeli government claims 
that allowing as many as 4 million Palestinians to return to Israel 
would threaten the very survival of the nation and seriously alter 
the ethnic and national identity of the state. It has repeatedly been 
argued that relatively few of the 4 million would want to return. 
However, Israel refused to discuss this issue even with its inclusion 
in the Oslo Accords, and otherwise liberal negotiators argued that 
it was Palestinians who were unreasonable to advance such a posi- 
tion. Many of the property rights that predate the founding of Israel 
have actually been argued in court and settled in favor of Palestini- 
ans, but the government has refused to honor these rulings. 

Besides Israeli concerns, there are other potential roadblocks in 
the right of return. One is certainly determining the Palestinians 
who became refugees in 1948 and 1967. Another is determining 
the exact circumstances of their departure. Be that as it may, there 
are fairly accurate figures for Palestinian refugees that have been 
kept by the UN over the years. In 1951, for example, the UN deter- 
mined that there were approximately 860,000 Palestinians who lost 
their homes, livelihoods, or both as a result of the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict that began in 1948. After Israel annexed the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip in 1967, there were an additional 300,000 Palestinians 
who left their homeland. Most went to neighboring Jordan. 

Most Israelis see the right of return as a fundamental issue that 
is not to be implemented, for to agree to do so would be a tacit 
admission that their very existence as a people and a nation might 
beatrisk. Indeed, they equate the concept with Israel’s destruction. 
But the likelihood that anything like 4 million Palestinians would 
stream into Israel if the right of return were granted is highly 
unlikely. A recent survey of Palestinians living in Jordan, Lebanon, 
the Gaza Strip, and West Bank indicated that only about 10 percent 
would actually attempt to return to their homes if allowed. The vast 
majority preferred to stay where they were or wait for the creation of 
abona fide Palestinian nation. Thus, the number oflikely Palestinian 
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refugees returning to Israel would be far less than 4 million, perhaps 
only 1 million to 1.5 million or even fewer. This blunts Israeli asser- 
tions that the right of return would drastically alter or destroy their 
nation. Still, even with this knowledge, many Israelis (even some of 
whom supporta limited right of return) argue that an influx of even 
several hundred thousand Palestinians would be enormously 
expensive and would create major challenges in terms of infra- 
structure, housing, education, health care, etc. 

In the final analysis, the right of return continues to stand as a 
contentious and outstanding issue that would benefit from serious 
efforts at negotiation. Most Arabs assert that no peace can be bro- 
kered without allowing Palestinians the right of return. The 1993 
Oslo Accords were negotiated chiefly because both sides consented 
to take up the issue in future talks. And the 2000 Camp David dis- 
cussions between Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) chairman 
Yasser Arafat and Israeli prime minister Ehud Barak in part broke 
down because Barak would not consent to a right of return. 

Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
See also 
Arafat, Yasser; Barak, Ehud; Gaza Strip; Israel; Israeli War of 
Independence, Overview; Oslo Accords; Palestine Liberation 
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Road Map to Peace 


See United States Coordinating and Monitoring Mission 





Rogers, William Pierce 
Born: June 23, 1913 
Died: January 2, 2001 


USS. secretary of state (1969-1973). William Rogers was born on 
June 23, 1913, in Norfolk, Virginia. Brought up in modest circum- 
stances, Rogers graduated from Colgate University in Hamilton, 





U.S. secretary of state William Rogers addresses the press on his arrival at Lod Airport in Israel on May 6, 1971. Israeli foreign minister Abba Eban is 
seated behind Rogers. (Israeli Government Press Office) 
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New York, in 1934, and Cornell Law School in 1937. Following 
service as an assistant district attorney in New York state, in 1947 
Rogers became chief counsel to the U.S. Senate Investigations Sub- 
committee of the Executive Expenditures Committee. There he first 
met Congressman Richard Nixon with whom he worked on the Alger 
Hiss case. Nixon and Rogers became friends, partly due to their 
shared experience of achieving legal success from unpretentious 
family backgrounds. 

An energetic and respected lawyer with excellent Republican 
political connections, Rogers became deputy U.S. attorney general 
in 1953 and attorney general in 1958. Following Nixon’s defeat in 
the 1962 California gubernatorial election, Rogers helped him estab- 
lish a New York legal practice. 

In 1969 Nixon, having been elected president in November 1968 
and seeking to retain personal control of foreign policy, named 
Rogers his secretary of state. In so doing, Nixon cited his appointee’s 
negotiating skills. Throughout his tenure Rogers remained margin- 
alized by Henry Kissinger, Nixon’s dominating, driven, and intel- 
lectually brilliant national security adviser under whose direction 
the National Security Council almost immediately wrested from the 
State Department the crucial power to set the agenda for U.S. for- 
eign policy discussions. Nixon and Kissinger often kept Rogers 
ignorant of and excluded from major foreign policy initiatives, in- 
cluding arms control talks, secret negotiations to end the Vietnam 
War, and the opening to China, which Rogers first learned of through 
newspaper accounts of Kissinger’s 1971 trip to Beijing. Rogers did, 
however, handle crises in Korea and dealings with the Southeast 
Asian Treaty Organization (SEATO). 

Until 1973 Rogers also played the major role in Nixon’s Middle 
East policy, which Nixon and Kissinger initially relegated to Rogers 
while they themselves concentrated on big-power diplomacy. Seek- 
ing to resolve outstanding issues from the 1967 Six-Day War, in 
1969 Rogers and Joseph Sisco, assistant secretary of state for Near 
Eastern and South Asian affairs, developed a peace plan (the Rogers 
Plan) envisaging Israeli withdrawal from occupied territories in 
return for evenhanded Soviet and U.S. policies toward both Arabs 
and Israel in the Middle East and a brokered peace settlement guar- 
anteed by the Soviet Union and the United States, to be implemented 
by them in collaboration with Britain, France, and the United 
Nations (UN). Rogers unveiled this proposal on December 9, 1969, 
without prior detailed consultation with Israel, whose government 
rejected the Rogers Plan on December 22. Egypt followed suit, while 
in 1970 70 U.S. Senators and 280 congressional representatives re- 
jected the Rogers Plan as insufficiently favorable to Israel. Kissinger 
apparently undermined the Rogers Plan by privately informing 
Soviet ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin that the White House had no 
interest in it. U.S. Middle Eastern policy thereafter remained largely 
static until the October 1973 Yom Kippur War, when Kissinger took 
over the major role in policy formulation and implementation. 

In 1972 Nixon rejected Rogers’s advice to fire those presidential 
aides responsible for the burglary of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee headquarters in the Watergate Hotel. After winning reelec- 
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tion, in September 1973 Nixon replaced Rogers with Kissinger. 
Rogers resumed the practice of law in New York City, taking little 
further interest in foreign affairs. He died on January 2, 2001, in 
Bethesda, Maryland. 

PrisciLLA Mary RoBerts 
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Rogers Plan 
Event Date: December 9, 1969 


Comprehensive U.S. peace initiative for the Middle East proposed 
in 1969 in the aftermath of the 1967 Six-Day War and named for 
US. secretary of state William Rogers. The Rogers Plan was unveiled 
on December 9, 1969. 

Peace efforts in the ongoing Arab-Israeli conflict had been under 
way since the end of the Six-Day War. On November 22, 1967, some 
five months after the cessation of hostilities, the United Nations 
(UN) Security Council passed Resolution 242 calling for the with- 
drawal of Israeli troops from occupied territories. The following 
day, the Security Council appointed Swedish diplomat Gunnar Jar- 
ring as special envoy to the Middle East with the task of negotiating 
with all parties concerned in the Middle East dispute. Over the next 
18 months, Jarring was unsuccessful in his attempts to hammer out 
a lasting peace arrangement. In the meantime, the War of Attrition 
continued to threaten the region with another full-scale war. 

With the advent of the Richard Nixon administration in January 
1969, the United States began pushing hard for an end to the War 
of Attrition and, more importantly, a comprehensive peace settle- 
ment between Israel and its Arab neighbors. Indeed, Nixon’s focus 
on détente with the Soviet Union played a sizable role in this 
renewed American commitment to Middle East peace. Because the 
Soviet Union did not have diplomatic relations with Israel at the time, 
U.S. policymakers sought to take a tougher line against the Israelis 
in an effort to curry favor with the Kremlin. 

By 1969, the Soviets had presented their own peace plan calling 
for a bilateral arrangement between Egypt and Israel. In March, 
William Rogers met with Israeli ambassador to the United States 
Yitzhak Rabin and called for an Israeli withdrawal from occupied 
territories gained in the Six-Day War. Tel Aviv rejected the request, 
claiming that such a move offered no guarantee of security from 
future Arab attacks. Rogers then presented the proposal to the So- 
viets and Arabs, who refused to deal bilaterally with the Israelis and 
asked instead for a UN-sponsored proposal. 

Hostilities meanwhile continued, with sporadic fighting occur- 
ring between Israeli and Egyptian forces. In September 1969, Israeli 
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prime minister Golda Meir visited Washington and consulted per- 
sonally with Nixon and Rogers. Rabin was also a party to most of 
the discussions, in which the Israelis informed the Americans that 
peace proposals without security arrangements were not accept- 
able. Throughout the fall, Nixon had continued to confer with both 
Meir and Rabin. 

At the same time, the U.S. Department of State was readying a 
comprehensive peace proposal to be presented to all sides. On 
December 9, 1969, Rogers took the initiative and unveiled the so- 
called Rogers Plan in the course ofa prescheduled speech. The pro- 
posal called for cooperation among the United States, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, and France in helping the Jarring Mis- 
sion arrive at an agreement acceptable to all parties. It also envis- 
aged a central role for the UN as per the spirit of Resolution 242. For 
the first time in U.S.-Israeli relations, such a proposal had not been 
revealed to the Israelis beforehand. Indeed, both Meir and Rabin were 
caught off guard by the announcement. 

More specifically, the Rogers Plan requested the withdrawal of 
Israeli forces from Egyptian territory to the heretofore internation- 
ally recognized border. Egypt, for its part, would have to commit 
specifically to a binding peace settlement. The status of Jerusalem 
would be determined in accordance with consultations among Israel, 
Jordan, and the international community. The plan also addressed 
the issue of Palestinian refugees rendered homeless by the 1948 and 
1967 wars. Lastly, the Rogers Plan reiterated the U.S. commitment 
to peace and cooperation with all parties concerned in the region. 

Immediately after the Rogers speech, Rabin was called home for 
consultations. On December 22, 1969, Israel formally rejected the 
Rogers Plan following a contentious cabinet debate. The Israelis 
refused to consider a proposal that did not address the question of 
its long-term security. In 1970, 70 U.S. Senators and 280 U.S. Rep- 
resentatives also rejected the Rogers Plan on the grounds that it ran 
counter to the interests of Israel. For his part, Egyptian president 
Gamal Abdel Nasser had also rejected the proposal. 

The War of Attrition continued until full-scale war again erupted 
in the October 1973 Yom Kippur War. In the interim, the failure of 
both the Jarring Mission and the Rogers Plan strained U.S.-Israeli 
relations considerably. It was not only the content of the plan that 
had angered the Israelis. They were also resentful that Rogers had 
announced it with no prior consultation with Tel Aviv. 
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Roosevelt, Franklin Delano 
Born: January 30, 1882 
Died: April 12, 1945 


US. politician, assistant secretary of the U.S. Navy (1913-1920), 
governor of New York (1929-1933), and president of the United 
States (1933-1945). Bornat his family’s Hyde Park estate in Dutchess 
County, Hyde Park, New York, on January 30, 1882, Franklin Roo- 
sevelt studied at the Groton School, Harvard College, and Columbia 
Law School. He then entered Democratic politics, consciously mod- 
eling his career on that of his distant cousin President Theodore 
Roosevelt. In 1905 Franklin married Theodore’s niece Eleanor. After 
serving two terms as a New York state senator, in 1913 Franklin 
Roosevelt became assistant secretary of the navy in the administra- 
tion of President Woodrow Wilson. During World War I Roosevelt 
was vehemently pro-Allied and interventionist, lobbying strenu- 
ously for major increases in defense spending. In 1920 he ran 
unsuccessfully as the Democratic vice presidential candidate on a 
pro-League of Nations ticket. 

In 1921 Roosevelt contracted polio, which left him permanently 
disabled but did not prevent his return to politics. Elected governor 
of New York in 1928, four years later he ran successfully for the 
presidency. He did so in the midst of the Great Depression, a dark 
time for the nation in which unemployment hovered at 25 percent 
and banks were folding with frightening rapidity. In his first term, 
he concentrated primarily on domestic affairs, launching a major 
reform program, the New Deal, to tackle the Great Depression and 
its effects. Even so, by the mid-1930s Roosevelt displayed far greater 
determination than most Americans to check the growing influence 
and territorial designs of fascist dictatorships in both Europe and 
Asia. 

While the economy began a very slight and gradual upturn by 
the mid-1930s, unemployment remained high, and business invest- 
ments were still well below the levels seen prior to the October 1929 
stock market crash. Under pressure by Republicans and conserva- 
tives in his own party who decried high government spending 
and many New Deal programs, Roosevelt felt obliged to cut public 
spending beginning in 1936. The result was a sharp downturn in 
the economy, sometimes referred to as the recession in the depres- 
sion. Despite the Roosevelt administration’s best efforts, the U.S. 
economy did not see marked improvement until preparations for 
war were undertaken beginning in 1940. 

Appreciable popular resistance to American intervention not- 
withstanding, when World War II began in September 1939, Roo- 
sevelt unequivocally and immediately placed the United States in 
the Allied camp. Two years of fierce debate over U.S. foreign policy 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt, president of the United States (1933-1945). 
(Library of Congress) 





ensued during which Roosevelt moved his country ever closer to 
outright war with Germany while providing massive quantities of 
aid to Great Britain, France, and, from summer 1940, Free French 
forces, the Soviet Union (after June 1941), and China. 

The United States entered the war as a result of the concurrent 
crisis in the Pacific, where Roosevelt sought to use economic weapons 
to force the Japanese to withdraw from China and Indochina. The 
Japanese refused and on December 7, 1941, mounted a preemptive 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

From then until 1945, the United States, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union were the senior coalition partners in the Grand Alliance 
against the Axis powers: Germany, Italy, and Japan. As president, 
Roosevelt set the parameters of American and Allied strategy. He 
consciously chose to place winning the war in Europe ahead of the 
Pacific theater and authorized the development of atomic weapons. 
He also presided over the forging of close, permanent ties among 
the U.S. military establishment, science, and industry, links that 
later hardened into the postwar military-industrial complex. 

During the war Roosevelt met repeatedly with Soviet leader 
Joseph Stalin and British prime minister Winston S. Churchill to 
reach agreement on Allied strategy and to plan for the postwar 
world. Roosevelt frequently expressed strong opposition to the 
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continuation of Western imperialism after the war, sentiments that 
greatly irritated Churchill, who believed profoundly in the British 
Empire. Roosevelt was also dedicated to ending French colonial rule. 

The British and U.S. decision to defer the invasion of Europe via 
the English Channel until the spring of 1944 effectively ensured that 
after the war Soviet military forces would control most of Eastern 
Europe and the Balkans. At the February 1945 Yalta conference, the 
three leaders signed the Declaration on Liberated Europe suppos- 
edly promising free elections on democratic principles to all areas 
taken over by the Allies, but only the goodwill of the occupying 
powers, who could interpret them as they pleased, guaranteed these 
pledges. At Yalta, the Big Three also agreed to divide Germany into 
three temporary, separate occupation zones to be administered 
by their occupying military forces. Roosevelt’s acquiescence in the 
Yalta provisions exposed him to fierce posthumous attacks from 
conservatives, but given the military situation on the ground, the 
United States and Britain had few effective means of preventing 
Soviet domination of the area. By the time of Roosevelt’s death in 
April 1945, Soviet-American relations were deteriorating, as the 
brutality with which Stalin intended to impose effective Soviet dom- 
ination upon much of Eastern and Central Europe became increas- 
ingly apparent to often shocked Allied observers. 

Like many men of his age and era, Roosevelt had conflicted feel- 
ings toward Jews. While he sometimes in private made decidedly 
anti-Semitic remarks, he also cultivated several close Jewish political 
allies, including Wall Street financier Bernard Baruch and mobi- 
lization czar Henry Morgenthau, and Felix Frankfurter. Roosevelt 
appointed Frankfurter to the U.S. Supreme Court and named Mor- 
genthau secretary of the treasury. The Roosevelt-New Deal political 
coalition counted Jews among its most ardent supporters. Never- 
theless, some have criticized the Roosevelt administration’s slow 
and small response to Nazi Germany’s horrific treatment of Jews 
beginning in the mid-1930s. Roosevelt sharply condemned Ger- 
man dictator Adolf Hitler’s treatment of German Jews. After 1937 
when persecution of German Jews became far more pronounced, 
Roosevelt rebuffed requests that Jewish refugees be allowed to 
resettle in the United States, fearing that acquiescence to this 
would provoke his political adversaries, some of whom were openly 
anti-Semitic. In the end, on the eve of World War II only a token 
number of Jews had been allowed to enter the United States from 
Europe. 

By 1942 Roosevelt had become aware of the horrific Holocaust 
unfolding against Jews in Germany and Eastern Europe. His pre- 
scription for this was the complete destruction of Nazi Germany. 
Still, however, he stuck by the restrictive immigration laws that kept 
many Jews from seeking refuge in the United States. Only in 1944 
did Roosevelt decide to increase the number of Jews entering the 
country, and only then at the considerable urging of Morgenthau. 
Unfortunately, the action was too little too late, as several million 
Jews had already been exterminated. Near the end of his life and as 
the war was winding down, Roosevelt made it clear that he would 
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not support the creation of a Jewish state in Palestine. He also 
opposed increased Jewish immigration to Palestine, then still under 
a British mandate. Indeed, Roosevelt appeared to favor the status 
quo in the Middle East and pointedly told Saudi Arabia’s King Ibn 
Saud in the winter of 1945 that he was against the creation of a Jew- 
ish state. 

In the larger context, Roosevelt himself erroneously assumed 
that the postwar understanding among Britain, the Soviet Union, and 
the United States would endure beyond victory, envisaging a peace 
based on the delegation to each great power of a regional sphere of 
influence. During the war Roosevelt endorsed postwar American 
membership in the United Nations (UN) and newly created inter- 
national economic institutions, effectively setting the United States 
on the path of continued internationalism, moves for which he 
cannily obtained bipartisan political support. 

Under Roosevelt, the United States became the world’s greatest 
economic and military power, a position it retained throughout 
the 20th century, and moved decisively away from its pre-1940 
quasi isolationism. In poor health in his final year, he did not sur- 
vive to view the results of his labors. Roosevelt died of a stroke at 
Warm Springs, Georgia, on April 12, 1945. 
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Rothschild, Edmond de 
Born: August 19, 1845 
Died: November 2, 1934 


Prominent Jewish banker. Edmond de Rothschild was born in 
Paris on August 19, 1845. He was educated by private tutors and at 
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the Lycée Condorcet and served in the French Army, but did not 
see combat, during the Franco-Prussian War (1870-1871). A well- 
known art collector and patron of scientific research, in the early 
1880s he took up the cause of refugee Jews from Russia. 

Insisting on strict financial accountability, Rothschild helped 
establish Jewish agricultural colonies in Palestine. He proceeded 
cautiously, trying to avoid antagonizing the Ottoman authorities, 
and provided his settlements with engineers, agronomists, and other 
experts along with strong-willed administrators. By 1900, resent- 
ment over his tight supervision coupled with the rise of more mili- 
tant organizations dominated by Zionists limited his influence. 

During World War I, Rothschild shifted his position ona Jewish 
homeland. He abandoned the caution that he had believed was nec- 
essary while Palestine was under Turkish control. With the col- 
lapse of the Ottoman Empire likely, he aligned himself with the 
Zionists and encouraged the British government to issue the 1917 
Balfour Declaration supporting a Jewish homeland in Palestine. 

Rothschild visited Palestine five times until 1925, when his health 
began to deteriorate. He died in Paris on November 2, 1934. In 1954, 
the Israeli government moved his remains and those of his wife to 
graves in the state he had helped to establish. 
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Sabra and Shatila Massacre 
Start Date: September 16, 1982 
End Date: September 18, 1982 


Mass Phalangist killing of inhabitants of the Sabra and Shatila refugee 
camps located in Beirut, Lebanon, during September 16-18, 1982. 
The incident occurred as part of the Lebanese Civil War (1975- 
1990) and following the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in 1982. Esti- 
mates of the number of individuals killed ranged from 700 to 1,800 
to more than 3,500. Included among the dead were many women, 
children, and elderly, some of whom were raped or castrated and 
killed in the most brutal ways possible. In addition, bulldozers were 
used to destroy dwelling places in the camps, anda number of camp 
residents were hauled offin trucks, never to be seen again. Hospitals 
in each camp were attacked, and in one case a crowd of 500 persons 
escaped from the hospital but were driven back into the camp by 
Israelis. The massacre created a firestorm of international outrage 
and resulted in significant political and military repercussions in 
Israel. At the time, Israel Defense Forces (IDF) occupied the area 
that included Sabra and Shatila. The IDF was in direct contact with 
the militia that committed the massacre, surrounded the camps, 
and gave the Phalangist forces access into the camps. The IDF sub- 
sequently prevented civilians and residents from exiting the camps 
and escaping what went on there. The IDF was thus responsible, 
along with the Phalangist forces, for actions that took place in the 
camps. Most IDF personnel would later claim that they were not 
aware of the actions within the camps because they were patrolling 
the perimeter areas only. Worse still, it was later confirmed that the 
Lebanese Christian Phalangist militia had been invited to Sabra 
and Shatila by top-level Israeli military officials to flush out Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) fighters who were supposedly using 
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the refugee camps as safe havens. Israeli journalists and others later 
presented evidence revealing that this plan was concocted not to 
flush out fighters but to kill camp residents, destroy the buildings 
there, and terrorize Palestinians who remained in Beirut into leav- 
ing. Israeli defense minister Ariel Sharon claimed there were as many 
as 2,000 fighters in the camps who had not been part of the Septem- 
ber 1 evacuation from Beirut. 

The mission involving the Phalangists had been approved by 
Sharon and was carried out by IDF chief of staff General Rafael 
Eitan. Those who believe that the operation was planned in advance 
argue that the Phalangists deliberately waited until after the Sep- 
tember 1 evacuation of the Palestinians and then used the assassi- 
nation of Lebanon’s Maronite Christian president Bashir Jumayyil 
(Gemayel) as the pretext for their actions. The Israeli forces later 
argued that the Phalangists seemed determined to exact revenge for 
the assassination on the Palestinians—any Palestinians. The delib- 
erate methods used, including carving the sign of the cross on vic- 
tims, dismemberment, rape, torture, the killing of children, and the 
destruction of buildings point instead to much more than the actual 
claim made at the time, pursuit of what Israelis called terrorists, 
PLO fighters who were in fact not in evidence. The idea that this 
was a revenge spree for the death of Jumayyil was also problematic, 
as it was quickly known that the Syrians and not the PLO were be- 
hind the murder of Jumayyil because of his alliance with Israel. Fur- 
thermore, the Phalangists were accompanied by southern Lebanese 
under Saad Haddad’s command, pointing additionally to Israeli 
foreknowledge or coordination. 

Israeli soldiers, who had already sealed off the Sabra and Shatila 
camps, admitted the Phalangists and Haddad’s fighters into them 
on September 16, 1982. The Phalangist and South Lebanon Army 
(SLA) personnel then began an indiscriminate 62-hour killing spree 
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Bodies of Palestinians killed the day before in the Sabra refugee camp outside Beirut, Lebanon, lie in the middle of a road as civil defense workers prepare 


to remove them, September 18, 1982. (AFP/Getty Images) 





that involved the murder of many innocent Palestinians. All the 
while, IDF forces were providing illumination flares for nighttime 
operations and were observed monitoring activities from rooftop 
observation posts. Some Phalangists would later claim that they 
had made specific reports to Israelis about the killings, including 
those of civilians. The bloodletting continued unabated, as IDF 
troops barred exits from the camps. It is hard to comprehend that 
Israeli commanders were not aware of the activities inside Sabra 
and Shatila. Additional Phalangist and SLA troops came into the 
camps. The medical staff, mostly Europeans, were forced out of 
the Gaza Hospital at Sabra after the Palestinians and a Syrian medic 
were killed. Israelis took custody of the Europeans and later 
released them. Not until the morning of September 18 did the mili- 
tia units leave the camps. 

A little more than an hour after the Phalangists left the refugee 
camps, foreign journalists caught their first glimpses of the carnage. 
What they saw was deeply disturbing. Inside the camps were many 
hundreds of dead bodies, some of which had been mutilated. In- 
cluded among the dead were women, children, and the elderly. 
Journalists saw evidence of the discarded Israeli illumination flares 
as well. By noon local time on September 18, the first reports of the 
massacre had hit the news wires. At least a quarter of the victims 
were Lebanese, and the remainder were Palestinian. The Red Cross 
tallied 350 dead, the Israelis claimed 700-800 dead, several foreign 
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journalists claimed 2,000 dead, and an Israeli journalist claimed 
3,000-3,500 dead, a figure that most Palestinians cite as fact. What- 
ever the number, the Sabra and Shatila Massacre was horrific, and 
the event elicited sharp international condemnations and strong 
reactions in Israel. In December 1982 the United Nations (UN) 
General Assembly denounced the killings, calling them an act of 
genocide. 

Amid street protests condemning the killings and genuine out- 
rage in Israel, the Israeli government established a commission of 
inquiry to investigate the incident on September 28, 1982. Israeli 
Supreme Court justice Yitzhak Kahan headed the inquiry. On Feb- 
ruary 8, 1983, after a detailed investigation, the Kahan Commission 
issued its report on the massacre at Sabra and Shatila. The report 
concluded that while the Phalangists themselves were directly ac- 
countable for the killings, Israeli forces were indirectly responsible. 
Defense Minister Sharon was deemed personally responsible for 
the incident because ofhis complacency and his failure to anticipate 
the obvious: that the Phalangists were driven by revenge and there- 
fore should not have been allowed into the camps. The report rec- 
ommended that Sharon be removed as minister of defense, and he 
resigned shortly thereafter. Chief of Staff Eitan was also held par- 
tially accountable, and he too was forced to resign his post. In addi- 
tion, the director of Israeli military intelligence, Yehoshua Saguy, 
was required to resign. 
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The Kahan Commission was and still is a controversial inquiry. 
Many people, both inside Israel and beyond, claim that it was moti- 
vated mainly by political expediency. Some hold that it was an out- 
right distortion of the true facts and dimensions of the massacre. 
Indeed, Noam Chomsky termed the Kahan Commission a “shame- 
ful whitewash,” while Israeli journalist Shimon Lehrer claims that 
its conclusions were “untenable.” The Israeli writer Benny Morris 
alleges that the IDF provided bulldozers to bury as many dead as 
possible so as to lessen the grim impact of the event. Elie Hubayka 
(Hobeika), the Phalangist commander whom most consider respon- 
sible, was killed in a bomb blast in 2002, allegedly to prevent his tes- 
timony to the International Court in The Hague, where Palestinians 
had hoped to charge Sharon. The probable reason that no charges 
were made against the Lebanese perpetrators (with the exception 
of those in the SLA) is that the Taif Agreement was forged on the 
understanding that war crimes, massacres, kidnappings, and assas- 
sinations as well as battle casualties could not be prosecuted, as that 
would render the cessation of violence impossible. 
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Sadat, Anwar 
Born: December 25, 1918 
Died: October 6, 1981 


Egyptian nationalist leader, vice president (1966-1970), and pres- 
ident of Egypt (1970-1981). Born on December 25, 1918, in Mit Abu 
al-Kum, near Tala in the Minufiyya province of Egypt, Muhammad 
Anwar Sadat was 1 of 13 children of an Egyptian father, who was 
an army clerk, and a Sudanese mother. Sadat attended the Royal 
Egyptian Military Academy, from which he graduated in 1938 as 
a second lieutenant. Early on he supported the Misr al-Fatat (an 
Islamist youth party) and the Muslim Brotherhood. His first post- 
ing was in the Sudan, where he met fellow nationalist and future 
Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser. Stemming from their 
mutual disdain of the continuing British influence over the Egypt- 
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Anwar Sadat, president of Egypt (1970-1981). (U.S. Department of 
Defense) 


ian government, Sadat joined with Nasser in forming the secret 
organization that would eventually be called the Free Officers Move- 
ment, comprised of young Egyptian military officers dedicated to 
ousting the British and replacing the government of King Farouk. 

In May 1941 Sadat took part in a plot led by the ex-chief of staff 
General Aziz al-Masri to join forces with Iraqi military leader 
Colonel Rashid Ali al-Gaylani and make common cause with the 
Axis powers and expel the British from Egypt. British authorities 
foiled the plot, and Sadat was among those jailed in 1942. He es- 
caped from prison in 1944 but was arrested again in 1946 and tried 
in the planning of the assassination of Amin Uthman. Sadat was 
released in 1948 and regained his commission in 1950. 

Nasser, Sadat, and a group of younger officers shared a mutual 
disdain of the continuing British influence in Egyptian affairs. Nas- 
ser took the lead in forming the secret organization called the Free 
Officers Movement, dedicated to ousting the British, and replacing 
the government of King Farouk. Sadat joined the organization in 
1950 and helped Nasser plan the July 23, 1952, Free Officers’ blood- 
less revolution against King Farouk. Farouk was forced to abdicate 
and departed Egypt on July 26. When Egypt was declared a republic 
in June 1953, Major General Mohammad Naguib became its presi- 
dent, with Nasser as vice president. In October 1954 after an 
attempt on Nasser’s life, Naguib was removed from office while 
Nasser consolidated his power. In February 1955 Nasser became 
prime minister, and seven months later he became president. Sadat, 
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EGYPTIAN FRONT DURING THE YOM Kippur War, Oct 24, 1973 
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meanwhile, served loyally under Nasser, a trusted member of his 
government. Sadat edited the newspaper al-Jumhuriyya from 1953 
to 1956 and chaired the United Arab Republic (UAR) national 
assembly during 1960-1961. 

In 1969 Colonel Sadat became vice president of Egypt because 
Nasser wished to squelch the ambitions of Ali Sabri and his leftist 
supporters. Apparently Nasser had planned to replace Sadat as vice 
president, but Sadat became temporary president upon Nasser’s 
death in September 1970 and then was elected president by the 
National Assembly on October 7. This decision was later confirmed 
in a popular vote. In November Sadat was elected president of the 
Arab Socialist Union. 

This was not a seamless transition by any means. A number of 
prominent individuals in Egypt’s government and armed forces 
as well as many of the country’s intellectuals and youths opposed 
Sadat. They wanted power for themselves, but they also favored an 
orientation closer to Nasser’s own policies or even further to the Left 
and the maintenance of Egypt’s alliance with the Soviet Union. In 
May 1971 the government uncovered a plot to overthrow Sadat, 
and this led to the arrest, trial, and imprisonment of the four ring- 
leaders. Sadat then appointed a trusted associate, Mamdouh Salim, 
to be the new minister of the interior. 

In domestic affairs, despite professing his adherence to Nasser’s 
policies, Sadat soon began to move away from Nasser’s positions. 
The new regime was not much more politically liberal than its pred- 
ecessor, however, so Sadat’s dissenters had virtually no avenue to 
dispute the changes in direction. Egyptians were given more free- 
dom in traveling to the West as relations improved with these coun- 
tries. Censorship continued in journalism and print media, and this 
was extended even to verbal discussion of various political subjects 
by the end of Sadat’s rule. However, as a means of defeating the 
leftist opponents of Sadat, journalists with pro-Islamist and anti- 
Nasserist views were now allowed to publish. The National Assem- 
bly and the Arab Socialist Union had virtually no autonomy from 
the executive. Indeed, Sadat legislated reforms while the National 
Assembly was in recess in 1979. In 1976 Sadat ran unopposed for a 
second six-year term as president and was confirmed. Many Egyp- 
tians took note ofand were critical of Sadat’s opulent lifestyle, which 
was in sharp contrast to his predecessor’s modest ways. 

The Egyptian economy had been adversely affected by Nasser’s 
government takeover of the large industries and corporations. Sadat 
now began a new economic policy intended to encourage joint 
investments by foreigners and Egyptians and attempted to priva- 
tize some industries. The courts restored a number of individual 
properties that had been confiscated by the previous regime. The 
Sadat government encouraged expansion of the private sector, al- 
though tax and other regulation structures inhibited this. The gov- 
ernment also sought foreign investment not only from the oil-rich 
states but also from the United States and other Western nations. 
As such, several large American oil companies received offshore 
drilling concessions. 
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Unfortunately for the government, this liberalization was slow 
to bring tangible economic benefits to the Egyptian people. Following 
several decades of socialism and expropriation of properties, for- 
eign governments were wary of investing in Egypt, and it would take 
some time to overcome this. The bloated Egyptian bureaucracy also 
had much to lose to the reforms, and many leading Egyptians dis- 
approved of the reforms and the increasing gap in wages that they 
would introduce. Certain Egyptian entrepreneurs also took imme- 
diate advantage of the situation to enrich themselves, much to the 
embarrassment of the government. The population growth slowed 
in cities but actually increased in rural areas and in the new desert 
cities that Sadat established, which were overall an economic fail- 
ure. In addition, the vaunted Aswan High Dam that was supposed 
to solve so many of Egypt’s economic problems proved a mixed 
blessing. It did provide much more electricity, but the dam also had 
a negative impact on the agricultural sector, preventing the 
annual silting that had enriched the soil, and also adversely 
impacted the fisheries industry in the eastern Mediterranean. All of 
this together with an increasing trade imbalance meant that the 
Sadat government was continually forced to seek new foreign loans 
and the refinancing of existing loans, while the national debt con- 
tinued to spiral upward. 

In foreign affairs, Sadat improved ties with the Arab Gulf states. 
This relationship had several intended and unintended effects, in- 
cluding growing legitimacy for and support given to Islamist groups 
in Egypt and aid granted to the Egyptian government. Many wealthy 
Gulf Arabs preferred to vacation in Egypt, where socially conserva- 
tive mores were corruptible by riches. This trend came under crit- 
icism from the Islamist groups, however. The Camp David Accords 
largely ended this relationship when Egypt was ousted from the 
Arab League. 

Sadat sought in the early years of his rule to develop a common 
policy toward Israel. Libyan strongman Muammar Qaddafi earnestly 
sought an Egyptian-Syrian-Libyan federation, which was signed in 
Damascus in August 1971. This arrangement was nothing like the 
former UAR and did not lead to any actual sharing of government. 
Warm relations with Libya did not last long, however, and in April 
1974 Cairo announced that it had discovered a plot to overthrow the 
Egyptian government and pointed to Qaddafi as the mastermind 
behind it. 

When Sadat became president, Egypt’s once robust relationship 
with the Soviet Union was already showing signs of serious strain. 
In fact, Nasser had been moving away from the Soviet Union at the 
time of his death. Part of the reason for this had been the failure of 
the Soviet Union, then preoccupied by supporting India during 
the latter’s war with Pakistan, to sell advanced weapons systems to 
Egypt. On July 18, 1972, a frustrated Sadat ordered the expulsion of 
all Soviet military advisers and experts from Egypt and placed all 
of their bases in the country under Egyptian control. 

Meanwhile, Sadat did all he could to prepare Egypt for war, es- 
pecially by increasing military training. He privately expressed the 
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view to United Nations (UN) envoy Gunnar Jarring that he was will- 
ing to recognize the State of Israel and even to sign a peace treaty 
with the Jewish state but that the precondition for this was the 
return of all territory conquered by Israel to Egypt and the Pales- 
tinians. Sadat feared that the recent situation of no war and no peace 
might go on indefinitely and that the world would ultimately come 
to accept this as a permanent situation, giving Israel de facto control 
over the annexed territories. Sadat believed that the only way to 
change this was for him to initiate a new war, which in turn would 
produce an international crisis that would force the world to deal 
with the situation once and for all. 

Over a protracted period, Egyptian forces engaged the Israelis 
in low-level skirmishing across the Suez Canal. Then, on October 6, 
1973 (Yom Kippur, the Jewish Day of Atonement), Sadat launched 
a massive cross-canal attack that caught the Israeli government 
and military completely by surprise, partly because of its timing. 
He had carefully coordinated his plans with Syria in order to oblige 
the Israelis to fight a two-front war. In the Yom Kippur War, Syrian 
forces simultaneously struck Israel in the north along the Golan 
Heights. The war ended with Israeli forces poised to achieve total 
victory. On the Golan Heights front, Israeli forces held during des- 
perate fighting and then counterattacked deep into Syria. Against 
Egypt they had rallied from early setbacks, crossed the canal, and 
were in position to drive on Cairo. However, the Egyptians had 
achieved a psychological victory with the initial Egyptian crossing 
of the canal. This and the relatively satisfactory cease-fire brokered 
by the United States and the Soviet Union earned Sadat great respect 
among his people and in the Arab world. 

Painfully aware that only the United States could elicit any sub- 
stantive concessions from Israel, Sadat completely severed relations 
with the Soviet Union in March 1976 and began working with the 
Americans toward a peace settlement with the Israelis. In a coura- 
geous move, on November 19, 1977, Sadat traveled to Jerusalem on 
a two-day visit, the first Arab leader to make an official trip to the 
Jewish state. He met with Prime Minister Menachem Begin and 
even addressed the Israeli Knesset. In September 1978 Sadat signed 
the Camp David Accords. This agreement and the peace treaty of 
March 1979 produced a comprehensive peace agreement with Israel. 
The accords were highly unpopular in the Arab world and became 
less popular in Egypt within a short period of time. 

Although the Camp David Accords and the peace treaty of 
March 1979 were, in the long run, beneficial for Egypt, which with 
its larger army had borne the brunt of much of the previous three 
wars, many in the Arab world saw them as a great betrayal and 
Sadat asa traitor. In September 1981 his government cracked down 
on extremist Muslim organizations and also on many other non- 
Islamist and liberal opponents of the president, in the process 
arresting more than 1,600 people. Sadat’s strong-arm tactics angered 
many in the Arab community and only exacerbated his problems, 
which included economic stagnation and charges that he had 
quashed dissident voices through force. 

On October 6, 1981, Sadat was assassinated in Cairo while re- 
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viewing a military parade commemorating the Yom Kippur War. 
His assassins were radical Islamist army officers who belonged to 
the Islamic Jihad organization, which hoped to overthrow the gov- 
ernment and had bitterly denounced Sadat’s un-Islamic rule and 
failure to implement Islamic law, his peace overtures with Israel, 
and his suppression of dissidents. Sadat was succeeded in office by 
Hosni Mubarak. 

DALLACE W. UNGER, JR., SPENCER C. TUCKER, AND SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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Sadeh, Yitzhak 
Born: August 10, 1890 
Died: August 21, 1952 


Israeli soldier and founder of the Palmach. Yitzhak Sadeh was born 
in Lublin, Poland, on August 10, 1890. Having completed his basic 
education, he joined the Imperial Russian Army. He saw consider- 
able action in World War I and was one of the first officers to be 
commissioned in the Red Army following the November 1917 Bol- 
shevik seizure of power. In 1918 he was a major in command of a 
battalion. During the ensuing civil war he developed his skills in 
mobile warfare and small unit tactics. 

In 1920 Sadeh immigrated to Palestine and joined Haganah, the 
Jewish underground self-defense organization. In 1929 he took part 
in the defense of Haifa. In 1936 as a response to Arab threats, he 
formed the Nodedet (Patrol). By 1937, this force had become known 
as the Fosh and operated as a mobile force to protect Jewish settle- 
ments throughout Palestine. 

In 1938 Sadeh worked closely with British Army captain and 
militant Zionist Orde Wingate to set up the Special Night Squads, 
which consisted of both British and Jewish troops. In 1941 Haganah 
leadership ordered Sadeh to form the Palmach (Phugot Machaz, or 
Strike Companies), a permanently mobilized Jewish military force. 
The Palmach was essentially an armed youth movement, but Sadeh 
quickly trained its recruits into a highly effective military force. He 
also aided in bringing numbers of illegal Jewish immigrants into 
Israel. 

At the start of the 1948-1949 Israeli War of Independence, Sadeh 
helped defend territory under attack by the Syrians. The Palmach 
was absorbed into the newly established Israel Defense Forces 
(IDF). Later in 1948, he took command of the 8th Brigade in the IDF. 
The 8th Brigade was, on paper at least, an armored brigade and 
included the battalion of jeep commandos raised by Major Moshe 
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Israeli Army major general Yitzhak Sadeh, founder of the Palmach, 
March 1949. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





Dayan. These forces captured the Lod airport and took part in oper- 
ation KHoREY, reaching EI Arish in the Sinai. 

Following the end of the war, Sadeh left the military as a major 
general and pursued a literary career under the pen name of Y. 
Noded. While in the Palmach, he had been given the nickname “The 
Old Man” because so many of the recruits were only in their teens. 
Nevertheless, his charisma and outgoing personality made him a 
vital figure in establishing the ethos of the Israeli military. Sadeh 
died in Tel Aviv on August 21, 1952. 
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Said, Edward 
Born: November 1, 1935 
Died: September 23, 2003 


Edward Said was a literary theorist, writer, critic, pianist, and pro- 
Palestinian activist. The son of Wadie Said of Jerusalem and Hilda 
Musa of Nazareth, Said was born on November 1, 1935, in Jeru- 
salem, then part of the British Mandate for Palestine. He spent his 
early years living in Cairo and Jerusalem and visiting Lebanon every 
year. When he was 12 years old and attending St. George’s School 
in Jerusalem, his immediate family left for Egypt. Then, his remain- 
ing relatives and neighbors in West Jerusalem were forced out. At 
age 16 he attended the Mount Hermon School in Massachusetts 
before going to college. He received his bachelor’s degree at Prince- 
ton University in 1957 and his master’s degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1960. During these years, his family and many friends 
would be forced to leave Egypt as a consequence of arrests and 
sequestrations under Gamal Abdel Nasser’s Arab socialist policies. 
Said’s parents urged him to avoid politics, and they sent his four 
younger sisters to college in the United States as well. 

In 1963 Said joined the faculty at Columbia University as a pro- 
fessor of English and Comparative Literature Studies. A year later 
he earned his PhD from Harvard. Said spoke Arabic, English, and 
French fluently, and he was proficient in Latin, Spanish, Italian, 
and German. He remained on the Columbia faculty for several 
decades, ultimately becoming the Old Dominion Foundation Pro- 
fessor of Humanities in 1977. He also taught at Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, and Yale universities. 

Said’s early work focused on the novelist Joseph Conrad. Per- 
haps Said’s greatest intellectual contribution was his critique of ori- 
entalism that in turn spawned postcolonialist theory in political, 
literary, and historical forms. In his important book Orientalism 
(1978), he examined the prejudices and presumptions of the major 
European scholars of the Middle East. He argued that the European 
interest in the Middle East was rooted in a political agenda of dom- 
ination and served as the justification for imperialist, colonial poli- 
cies in the region. Said believed that these scholars and other writers 
had created a false, romantic, and exotic sense of the region, thus 
rendering it an Other and an enemy. He claimed that these coun- 
terproductive stereotypes still held sway in Western culture and 
worked to shape the study of and policy toward the Middle Eastern, 
African, and Asian worlds. In essence, he broke new ground in both 
cultural studies and literary theory. He also profoundly shook the 
academic establishment, opening the door to new Middle Eastern 
scholars and interpretations. 

Said is also identified with postmodernism and discursive the- 
ory, which was perhaps best illustrated by the work of French 
philosopher Michel Foucault. The deconstructionist theory as pro- 
pounded by the French literary theorist Jacques Derrida can also 
be found in Said’s work. Said’s critics claimed, however, that he had 
merely helped to create another type of academic dogma in place of 
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Literary theorist, writer, critic, pianist, and pro-Palestinian activist 
Edward Said. (UPI-Bettmann/Corbis) 





orientalism. In another important work, Culture and Imperialism 
(1993), Said shows the breadth of imperial vision and how it deals 
with resistance. He also opened the door in the 1980s to the hiring 
of other Arab academics, who with the exception of language spe- 
cialists or Israeli Arabs had been mostly excluded from academic 
institutions. 

As a Palestinian activist, Said initially supported the creation 
ofa single, independent Palestinian state. He later lobbied for the 
establishment of a single Jewish-Arab state. He was an indepen- 
dent member of the Palestinian National Council (PNC), the Pales- 
tinian parliament in exile, during 1977-1991. However, he left the 
organization because of Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
chairman Yasser Arafat’s decision to support Iraq in the Persian 
Gulf War (1991). After that, Said became an outspoken opponent 
of Arafat. For different reasons, he denounced the 1993 Oslo Accords 
as counterproductive to Palestinian interests. In 1995, an infuriated 
Arafat banned sales of Said’s books to Palestinians. In 2000, how- 
ever, Said softened his position vis-a-vis Arafat when the PLO 
leader turned down Israeli peace offers at the Camp David Summit 
in 2000. 
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Said wrote against the cultural boycott of Israeli Jews. His love 
of music and friendship with conductor-musician Daniel Baren- 
boim led to the founding of a unique workshop in Europe for young 
Palestinian, Arab, and Israeli musicians to work together with fig- 
ures such as Barenboim and cellist Yo-Yo Ma. Said died on Septem- 
ber 23, 2003, in New York City after a decade-long struggle with 
leukemia. 

DANIEL KUTHY AND SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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Said, Nuri al- 
Born: 1888 
Died: July 15, 1958 


Prominent pro-British Iraqi politician who served as prime min- 
ister 14 times between 1930 and 1958. Born in Baghdad in 1888, 
Nuri al-Said was the son of a minor Ottoman government official. 
Trained at the Staff College in Constantinople as an officer in the 
Ottoman Army, Nuri al-Said was converted to the Arab nationalist 
cause and fought with T. E. Lawrence in the Arab Revolt (1916- 
1918) as an adviser to Emir Faisal of Hejaz, who would later reign 
briefly as the king of Syria before becoming King Faisal I of Iraq. In 
1918 Nurial-Said commanded the Arab troops who took Damascus 
for Faisal and accompanied Faisal to the Paris Peace Conference fol- 
lowing World War I. 

Nuri al-Said secured his first cabinet position, as director- 
general of the police in Iraq, in 1922. He used this post to staff the 
police with his own followers, a tactic he would repeat again and 
again. In 1924 he became deputy commander of the Iraqi Army, 
and in 1930 he became prime minister for the first time, signing 
the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty. The treaty provided for Iraqi independence 
in 1932 but was unpopular because it also provided for a 25-year 
alliance between Britain and Iraq that included the leasing of bases 
to Britain. Nurial-Said held numerous cabinet positions and served 
many times as prime minister. 

Although he was dismissed from office in 1932, Nuri al-Said, a 
trusted ally of the British, was never far from the seat of power. In 
early 1941 he denounced Prime Minister Rashid Alial-Gaylani’s anti- 
British, pro-German policies, which were strongly influenced by 
Haj Amin al-Husseini, the mufti of Jerusalem. At the end of January 
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Nuri al-Said, Iraqi prime minister on 14 different occasions between 
1930 and 1958, shown here in 1957. (Time Life Pictures/Getty Images) 





1941, al-Gaylani fled into exile, only to return to power in April. It 
was then Nuri al-Said’s turn to flee, to Jordan. When al-Gaylani 
attempted to restrict British troop movements in Iraq, British forces, 
supported by Jordan’s Arab Legion, deposed al-Gaylani and in- 
stalled Nuri al-Said as the new prime minister. This time Nuri al- 
Said held office until June 1944. 

Nuri al-Said was prime minister for the 9th through 14th 
times during the periods November 1946-March 1947, January- 
December 1949, September 1950-July 1952, August 1954-June 
1957, and March-May 1958. In February 1954 Nuri al-Said signed 
the Baghdad Pact with Iran, Turkey, Pakistan, and the United King- 
dom as a buffer against Soviet encroachments in the region. 

Nuri al-Said’s pro-Western position brought him into conflict 
with Egyptian leader Gamal Abdel Nasser, who opposed Western 
influence in the region. Nasser launched a media campaign that 
challenged the legitimacy of the Iraqi monarchy and called on the 
Iraqi military to overthrow it. In response to the Egyptian-Syrian 
union known as the United Arab Republic, on February 12, 1958, 
the Hashemite monarchies of Jordan and Iraq declared an Iraqi- 
Jordanian union known as the Arab Federation. In May 1958 Nuri 
al-Said resigned to become the first prime minister of the short- 
lived Arab Federation. 

Nurial-Said’s pro-Western policies and his increasingly heavy- 
handed methods, from crushing a miners’ strike in November 1946 
to putting down demonstrations against the Baghdad Pact, made 
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him very unpopular in Iraq. On July 14, 1958, a military coup led 

by Abdul Karim Qassem ended the Arab Federation, the Iraqi 

monarchy, and Nurial-Said’s life. King Faisal I] and other members 

of the royal family were executed. Nuri al-Said, disguised as a veiled 

woman, escaped capture for one day but was caught on July 15 and 

promptly put to death. His body was buried but then dug up and 

reportedly tied to the back of a car and paraded through the streets 

of Baghdad until nothing remained but a portion of one leg. 

MIcHAEL R. HALL 
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Samaritans 

Religious minority group of ancient origin whose modern members 
live in both the State of Israel and in the occupied West Bank. The 
Samaritans are Palestinian Arabs who practice one of the world’s 
oldest religions, and they are also the smallest minority group in 
current-day Palestine and Israel. According to their own tradition, 
they are the sole practitioners in pure form of the ancient Israelite 
religion as it was observed even before the building of the First Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem in the 10th century BC. Modern Samaritans speak 
Palestinian Arabic and Modern Hebrew because that is now the lan- 
guage of Israel but pray in Ancient Hebrew, and their religious texts 
are written in Old Hebrew script. Jewish religious authorities have 
not considered the Samaritans to be Jews since at least the time of 
the building of the Second Temple around 515 BC, and the relation- 
ship between the two religions remains strained to this day. 

Mentioned multiple times in both the Old and New Testaments 
and in the writings of Josephus, the Samaritans at the dawn of the 
Common Era were a generally despised minority group. The key 
points of the New Testament parable of the Good Samaritan (Luke 
10:25-37) are nondiscrimination and interracial harmony. That 
message has become largely lost to modern audiences, who no 
longer have any idea who the Samaritans were or what their status 
was in the broader society at the time of Jesus Christ. 

The Samaritans derive their name from the land of Samaria, one 
of the two principal regions of the present-day West Bank. The split 
between Samaritanism and Judaism has its roots in the rivalry be- 
tween the ancient Israelite kingdoms of Israel in the north (present- 
day Samaria) and Judah in the south (present-day Judea). According 
to the Samaritans, their final split with Judaism resulted from the 
capture of Jerusalem in 586 BC, when the First Temple was destroyed 
and the religious leaders and elite of Judah were deported to Babylon. 
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When the Jews were allowed to return to Jerusalem in 539 BC, their 
religion had changed so much that the schism between Samaritanism 
and Judaism was unbridgeable. 

There are several significant differences between the modern 
Jewish and Samaritan religions. The only sacred writings the Samar- 
itans recognize are the five books of the Torah, and the Samaritan 
version has several minor variations from the Jewish version. The 
Samaritans do not recognize the books that make up the Prophets 
or the Writings, the other two major sections that with the Torah 
comprise the Jewish Bible (Tanakh). The Samaritan religious holi- 
days are only those cited in the Torah, and the Samaritans do not 
observe Hanukkah or Purim. Unlike the Jews, who abandoned the 
high priesthood after the fall of the Second Temple in AD 70, Samar- 
itan religious leadership remains invested in a hereditary priest- 
hood that claims descent from the line of Aaron, the first high priest 
of Israel. 

The Samaritans completely rejected the primacy of the Tem- 
ples at Jerusalem. For them, the one true Temple to God existed on 
Mount Gerizim, near the West Bank city of Nablus. Archeological 
evidence indicates that a Samaritan temple was built there as early 
as 330 BC. It was destroyed by the Jewish Hasmonean king John 
Hyrcanus (Yohanan Girhan) about 128 BC. The Samaritans rebuilt 
their temple at Gerizim after the Romans crushed the Bar Kokhba 
Revolt, about AD 135. It was destroyed again during the wave of 
repressions carried out under the Byzantine emperor Zeno in the 
late fifth century. 

In 529 the Samaritans revolted in an attempt to establish their 
own independent state. They were crushed by the forces of Emperor 
Justinian I. Tens of thousands of Samaritans died or were forced 
into slavery, and their religion was outlawed throughout the Byzan- 
tine Empire. The Samaritans suffered further repressions under 
first the Mamluks and then the Ottomans. Many Samaritans were 
forced to convert to Islam, and their synagogues were destroyed or 
turned into Mosques. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries, some 1.2 million Samaritans 
lived in the region that stretched from southern Syria to northern 
Egypt. Samaritan communities existed as far abroad as Sicily and 
Thessalonica. By 1919, however, an issue of National Geographic 
magazine reported that only 150 Samaritans remained. By 1948 
the community had grown to 250, and in 2003 their numbers stood 
at almost 700 people. The current population is almost equally 
divided between the area around Mount Gerizim and the Israeli city 
of Holon, just south of Tel Aviv. Until recently there was a Samaritan 
community in Nablus, but the upheavals of the First Intifada (1987- 
1993) forced them to consolidate on the slopes of Mount Gerizim. 

Samaritans do not accept converts and almost never marry out- 
side their own faith. The current population consists of only four 
clans, and in recent years they have shown signs of genetic disease 
resulting from the relatively small gene pool. Depending on where 
they live, the Samaritans carry either Israeli or Palestinian Author- 
ity (PA) passports. Despite their historical roots and close ties to 
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Judaism, the Samaritans have avoided taking sides in the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict, fearing reprisals from both sides. 
Davin T. ZABECKI 
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Samu Raid, West Bank 
Event Date: November 13, 1966 


Retaliatory raid by Israel Defense Forces (IDF) on the Palestinian 
village of Samu in the West Bank, not far from the city of Hebron, 
on November 13, 1966. At the time, the West Bank was under Jor- 
danian control. In the months leading up to the Samu Raid, Israel 
had come under attack by a number of Palestinian guerrillas who had 
been staging increasingly destructive assaults, many of which had 
involved civilians. However, the majority of these attacks had been 
emanating from neighboring Syria. Those responsible for them 
were members of Fatah, the military faction of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization (PLO). Nevertheless, when a mine exploded 
near the Israeli-Jordanian border, resulting in the deaths of three 
Israeli policemen (a fourth police officer was seriously injured), the 
Israeli government decided to respond with a major incursion and 
assault into the West Bank. 

The IDF assembled a large strike force of about 400 men rein- 
forced by 10 tanks and 40 trucks for transport. Aircraft of the Israeli 
Air Force provided cover for the ground operation. Dubbed Oper- 
ation SHREDDER, the raid began in the early hours of November 13, 
1966. As the force crossed into the Jordanian-held West Bank, it 
initially encountered little resistance. Moving toward the settle- 
ment of Rujm al-Madfa, IDF forces leveled the police station there. 
Still encountering light resistance, the assault force continued toward 
Samu, the next major village. Here the town’s inhabitants fled in 
panic as the IDF soldiers targeted homes, blowing them up or bull- 
dozing them with their tanks. 

By now, the Jordanians had managed to mobilize a small coun- 
terforce (an armored column, smaller in number than the Israelis) 
and began advancing toward Samu. As the Jordanians approached, 
the Israelis partly surrounded them in a near-perfect ambush. The 
ensuing short battle resulted in the deaths of 15 Jordanian soldiers 
and the wounding of 54 others. The Israelis suffered 1 dead and 10 
wounded. Meanwhile, Jordanian fighters were scrambled to pro- 
vide air cover, but arrived too late. Ina momentary dogfight, the 
Israelis shot down a Jordanian fighter before the Jordanian planes 
withdrew. Casualties went beyond military personnel, however, and 
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The Palestinian village of Samu on the West Bank after an Israeli Army raid in November 1966. (Time & Life Pictures/Getty Images) 


when the raid and brief battle had ended, 3 Arab civilians were 
among the dead, and an additional 96 civilians were wounded. 

The Samu Raid did not go well from the Israeli perspective. The 
Israelis suffered casualties, lost equipment, and engendered the 
wrath of the international community. In the Middle East, the oper- 
ation fanned the flames of Arab resentment against Israel during 
a time in which Arab-Israeli tensions were already running high. 
Indeed, just six months after the Samu Raid, the June 1967 Six-Day 
War broke out. And more than one Arab government would name 
the raid as a contributing factor to the conflict. In the United States, 
President Lyndon B. Johnson’s administration was far from pleased 
with the Israeli action, arguing that it was too large, was not com- 
mensurate with the provocation, and ignored the fact that Syria had 
been supporting the lion’s share of attacks against Israel. U.S. pol- 
icymakers were also in a quandary because Jordan was one of the 
few Arab nations in the Middle East that had continued to remain 
a fairly reliable friend and ally of the United States. 

The United Nations (UN) Security Council, in Resolution 228, 
formally censured Israel for its attack on the West Bank. In Jordan, 
the attacks brought widespread unrest and riots in Jordan’s cities. 
A number of Jordanians were outraged by the government’s seem- 
ing ineffectiveness in preventing or blunting the attack, and still 
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others were incensed that nothing had been done to safeguard 
Palestinian civilians residing in the West Bank. 
PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Samuel, Sir Herbert Louis 
Born: November 6, 1870 
Died: February 5, 1963 


British diplomat and Zionist. Born on November 6, 1870, in Tox- 
teth, England, the son of a successful banker, Herbert Louis Samuel 
was an observant Orthodox Jew. He received his education at Uni- 
versity College School in Hampstead, London, and at Balliol College, 
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British diplomat and Zionist Sir Herbert Samuel in 1920. (Library of 


Congress) 





Oxford University. Interested in politics, Samuel won election to 
Parliament on the Liberal Party ticket in 1895. He failed to win re- 
election in 1900 but won another seat in a by-election in 1902. In 
1905 he became undersecretary of state for the Home Office. In 1910 
Prime Minister Herbert H. Asquith appointed Samuel postmaster 
general, and he held that position until 1916. During January- 
December 1916 he was home secretary. Samuel was the first prac- 
ticing Jew to become a member of the cabinet. 

The entry of the Ottoman Empire into World War I on the side 
of the Central Powers led Samuel to suggest in a conversation with 
Foreign Secretary Sir Edward Grey that the British government 
work to establish a protectorate over Palestine that would permit 
increased Jewish immigration there and “serve as a center fora new 
culture” as well as promote British interests in the Middle East. In 
January 1915 he sent a formal memorandum on the same subject 
to Prime Minister Asquith. Although nothing came of the proposal 
at the time, it was the basis for the 1917 Balfour Declaration, which 
Samuel strongly supported. Following the Liberal Party split in 1916, 
he sided with Asquith against David Lloyd George and was thus 
excluded from the cabinet when Lloyd George became prime min- 
ister. Samuel failed to win reelection to Parliament in the general 
election of 1918. 
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In late 1919 the Foreign Office asked Samuel to travel to Pales- 
tine, report on the situation there, and make recommendations 
regarding policies to be followed, pending formal recognition of its 
assignmentas a British Mandate. Lloyd George then offered Samuel 
the position of the first high commissioner of Palestine following 
its acquisition as a mandate the next year, this despite protests that 
the appointment would be offensive to the Arabs. 

Arriving in Palestine in June 1920, Samuel held the post of high 
commissioner for five years until 1925. He was, in effect, the first 
Jew to govern Palestine in 2,000 years. During his first several years, 
he was preoccupied with setting up the administrative and legal 
machinery of the mandate. He did his best to follow policies that 
would not alienate either the Jews or the Arabs. Toward that end he 
appointed as mufti of Jerusalem Haj Amin al-Husseini, who turned 
out to bea thorn in the side of the British administration. Following 
the Arab riots of May 1921, Samuel sought to appease the Arabs by 
somewhat slowing the pace of Jewish immigration into Palestine, 
angering the Zionists. Nonetheless, between 1918 and 1925 the Jew- 
ish population of Palestine grew from 55,000 to 108,000 people. 

Samuel left Palestine in July 1925 and returned to Britain. That 
same year, Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin appointed him to head 
a commission to examine the coal mining industry. The Samuel 
Commission report, published in March 1926, recommended re- 
organization but not nationalization. It also recommended an end 
to the government subsidy, which meant in effect a reduction in 
worker wages. Dissatisfaction on the part of the miners with the 
report was one of the factors leading to the great General Strike of 
May 1926. 

Again elected to Parliament in 1929, in 1931 Samuel became the 
head of the Liberal Party, the first practicing Jew to head a major 
British political party. He served as home secretary during 1931- 
1932 in the government of Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald. 
Samuel remained the leader of the Liberals until he lost his seat in 
elections in 1935. Created Viscount Samuel in 1937, he led the Lib- 
eral Party in the House of Lords during 1944-1955. 

Samuel retained his interest in Palestine and was regarded as the 
leading Anglo-Jewish statesman of his generation. In 1936 he 
became chairman of the board of directors of the Palestine Electric 
Corporation. In 1939 he urged that the British government not 
implement provisions of the White Paper regarding Palestine an- 
nounced that year, and during World War II he urged the British 
government to adopta pro-Zionist policy. Samuel died on February 
5, 1963. Although many Zionists were disappointed with his tenure 
as high commissioner in Palestine, all acknowledge the importance 
of his work in setting up the administrative framework of the man- 
date that contributed greatly to the establishment of the State of 
Israel. His son, Edwin Herbert Samuel, 2nd Viscount Sterling, 
served in the Jewish Legion during World War II. 
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San Remo Conference 
Start Date: April 19, 1920 
End Date: April 26, 1920 


International summit held in San Remo, Italy, during April 19-26 
to discuss unresolved issues arising from World War 1 (1914-1918) 
and the Paris Peace Conference of 1919. The most pressing issue 
at San Remo was the official disposition of Middle Eastern territories 
formerly belonging to the Ottoman Empire, which had dissolved as 
a result of the war. In attendance at the San Remo Conference were 
the prime ministers of France, Great Britain, and Italy and top-level 
representatives from Greece, Belgium, and Japan. 

In regard to the disposition of lands in the Middle East, the San 
Remo Conference simply codified and elaborated upon the secret 
Sykes-Picot Agreement of 1916 in which the French and British 
agreed to create spheres of control in the Middle East. Although 
other issues were discussed at the meeting including the particulars 
of the 1919 Treaty of Versailles and the creation of a peace treaty 
with the Turks, the main item on the agenda was the establishment 
of mandates. In this case, mandates would be administered via the 
League of Nations, although the mandate powers (France and Great 
Britain) would administer their mandate governments with almost 
complete autonomy. 

The mandates were organized into three categories depending on 
the location and sociopolitical development of the nations involved. 
The mandates in the first category included Iraq and Palestine (to 
be administered by the British) and Syria and Lebanon, which fell 
under French aegis. Unlike the other mandates in this category, the 
people of Palestine would not be treated as citizens ofa nation-state 
because of the varied ethnic and religion makeup of the region. 

Nor surprisingly, many Arabs viewed the British Mandate for 
Palestine with considerable trepidation particularly given the 1917 
Balfour Declaration, which seemed to suggest that the British favored 
the creation of a Jewish homeland in Palestine. Furthermore, many 
Arabs believed that Arabs living in Palestine had been singled out 
by denying them political autonomy. Indeed, as early as Decem- 
ber 1920, Arab leaders were already planning for the formation of 
an autonomous Palestinian state within the borders of the British 
Mandate. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Saudi Arabia 


Middle Eastern nation located on the Arabian Peninsula. The King- 
dom of Saudi Arabia, founded in 1932, covers 756,981 square miles, 
nearly three times the area of the U.S. state of Texas. Saudi Arabia 
borders on Jordan, Iraq, and Kuwait to the north; the Persian Gulf, 
Qatar, and United Arab Emirates to the east; Oman and Yemen to 
the south; and the Red Sea to the west. 

Saudi Arabia has been dominated by its ruling family, the House 
of Saud, for all of its modern history. King Abd al-Aziz al-Saud, 
known as Ibn Saud, the founding monarch, ruled until his death 
in 1953. All succeeding kings have been his sons, of which he had 
48. The House of Saud has historical ties to the descendents of 
Muhammad abd al-Wahhab, the founder of Wahhabism (a sect of 
Islam), and as a result Saudi Arabian law and society are based on 
the Hanbali school of Islamic law and Wahhabi interpretations. 
Indeed, the Koran serves as the basic constitution for Saudi Arabia. 

The role of Ibn Saud in Saudi Arabia cannot be overstated. The 
state grew inexorably as a result of his domination of the Arabian 
Peninsula in the early 20th century as the Ottoman Empire declined. 
After the end of World War I, he consolidated his position and 
became king in 1925. The realm was renamed the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia seven years later. The fortunes of the kingdom were trans- 
formed with the discovery of petroleum in the 1930s. The nation’s 
vast oil reserves would bring with them trillions of dollars of revenue 
and turn the kingdom into one of the world’s wealthiest nations. 
After the 1960s, at which point the influence of foreign oil compa- 
nies was on the wane, Saudi Arabia’s oil assets gave the kingdom a 
great deal of geopolitical clout as well. 

Initially, American oil companies (Chevron in particular) played 
the leading role in oil exploration and formed a partnership with 
the Saudi monarchy, paying royalties for the right to extract and 
ship Saudi oil. The importance of oil during World War II enhanced 
the Saudi-American relationship, and in 1944 the Arab-American Oil 
Corporation (ARAMCO) was formed. President Franklin Roosevelt 
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helped to cement the growing relationship when he met with Ibn 
Saud on February 14, 1945, aboard the heavy cruiser USS Quincy. 
The Saudi monarchy maintained close economic and strategic ties 
to the United States throughout the remainder of the century. 

Nevertheless, the Israeli issue greatly complicated U.S.-Saudi 
relations. The Saudis firmly objected to the 1948 formation of Israel, 
opposed the displacement of Palestinian Arabs, and played a minor 
military role in the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949). Op- 
position to Israel became a central theme of Saudi foreign policy, 
and as with other Arab nations, the Saudis refused to recognize 
Israel for the remainder of the 20th century. However, strong Amer- 
ican ties led Saudi diplomacy to depart significantly from that of 
the other leading Arab states. Because of the growing strategic im- 
portance of the Middle East and its oil reserves to Cold War geopol- 
itics, both the United States and the Soviet Union sought increased 
influence in the region. The Soviets endorsed the rise of secular, 
socialist, Arab nationalist regimes in Egypt, Iraq, and Syria, and 
Soviet military assistance was crucial to these nations in their on- 
going struggle with Israel. The United States countered these Soviet 
moves by tightening its links to the royal regimes in Iran and Saudi 
Arabia, which included vast arms sales. 

In 1962 civil war broke out in Yemen when a nationalist faction 
supported by Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser sought to 
overthrow the royal government there. Despite previous rivalries 
with the ruling house of Yemen, the Saudis gave financial support 
and military assistance to the Yemeni monarchy. Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia thus confronted each other directly in the conflict. The de- 
voutly Muslim House of Saud opposed the rise of secular, socialist 
Arab nationalism and refused to tolerate the spread of Nasser’s 
Pan-Arabism in the region. In addition, the respective affiliations 
of Egypt and Saudi Arabia with the Soviet Union and the United 
States turned the Yemeni Civil War into a regional theater of Cold 
War confrontation. 

The resounding victory of Israel in the June 1967 Six-Day War 
led to a warming of relations between Saudi Arabia and the various 
Arab nationalist states, especially Egypt. As U.S. support for Israel 
increased, the Saudis sought to influence American policy in favor of 
the Arabs. This conflict ultimately laid the foundation for the 1973 
oil embargo. Saudi oil was largely controlled by American-owned 
oil companies until the early 1970s. At that point, the House of Saud 
negotiated the gradual takeover of ARAMCO by Saudi interests. By 
1973, the transfer of control had begun. When Egypt and Syria at- 
tacked Israel in October 1973 prompting the Yom Kippur War, Saudi 
Arabia’s King Faisal obtained U.S. president Richard M. Nixon’s 
assurances of American nonintervention. 

The Israelis suffered severe reversals in the opening stages of the 
conflict, however, prompting Nixon to send U.S. military aid to 
Israel on October 19. The next day, working through the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), the Saudi govern- 
ment implemented an oil embargo directed mainly at the United 
States. The embargo hobbled the already weak U.S. economy, cre- 
ated inflationary pressures, and decimated the U.S. automobile and 
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The Kingdom Center Tower in Riyadh, capital of Saudi Arabia. 
(iStockPhoto.com) 





steel industries. American fuel prices rose 40 percent during the five 
months of the crisis. The net result was a major economic recession 
coupled with high inflation (sometimes referred to as stagflation). 
Even after the embargo ended, oil prices remained high for the 
remainder of the decade. 

Saudi Arabia emerged from the crisis as the clear leader of OPEC 
and with renewed respect in the Arab world. Massive increases in 
oil revenues (from $5 billion per year in 1972 to $119 billion per year 
in 1981) transformed Saudi Arabia into an affluent, cosmopolitan, 
urbanized society with generous government subsidies and pro- 
grams for its citizens and no taxation. However, the House of Saud 
maintained strict control over Saudi society, culture, and law. Saudi 
Arabia remained an absolute monarchy until 1992, when the royal 
family promulgated the nation’s Basic Law following the 1991 Per- 
sian Gulf War. 

The U.S.-Saudi relationship eventually recovered and remained 
close. Indeed, Saudi Arabia often used its influence in OPEC to keep 
oil prices artificially low from the mid-1980s to the late 1990s. How- 
ever, the Saudis continued to oppose the State of Israel. Saudi re- 
lations with Egypt declined precipitously after the signing of the 
Camp David Accords between Israel and Egypt in 1978. The Saudis 
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objected to any individual peace deals with Israel that did not 
settle the entire Arab-Israeli conflict and address the plight of the 
Palestinian Arabs and the refugees of the 1948-1949 war. In 1981, 
King Fahd proposed a peace plan based ona Palestinian state in the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip, removal of Israeli settlements in 
those areas, and a plan to address the needs of Palestinian refugees. 
Indeed, Saudi Arabia became a primary source of economic aid for 
the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) after the Camp David 
Accords. While the PLO’s support for Saddam Hussein during the 
Persian Gulf War of 1991 effectively curtailed Saudi financial sup- 
port for Fatah, the regime in Riyadh did not change its position on 
a comprehensive peace and in 2002 proposed another comprehen- 
sive plan to which the Israeli government did not respond. 

During the Persian Gulf War the Saudis took the unusual step of 
allowing some 500,000 troops to use its territory as the main staging 
area for a strike against Iraq, which had invaded and annexed 
Kuwait in August 1990. The decision caused a negative reaction 
among the ultraconservatives and morals police in Saudi Arabia, 
and consequently the king had to rein them in. The conservatives 
argued that the foreigners were defiling Islamic traditions and law. 
But the troop deployment was seen in Riyadh as a necessary evil of 
sorts, as Iraqi dictator Hussein could not be trusted to end his land 
grab in Kuwait. 

After the September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks on the United 
States, which involved 15 Saudi Arabian nationals or citizens, U.S.- 
Saudi relations tooka nosedive. The Saudis disapproved of the 2003 
Iraq War and refused to allow their territory as a base of operations 
for the invasion. In August 2003 just five months after the war 
began, all remaining U.S. troops were withdrawn from the king- 
dom. During 2003-2005 a series of attacks by Al Qaeda on the Ara- 
bian Peninsula killed Saudis and Westerners. These included the 
bombing in May and November 2003 of two housing compounds 
for foreign workers in Saudi Arabia that resulted in many deaths 
(including Americans) and an attack on the American consulate in 
Jiddah. Despite these developments, the Saudis have repeatedly ded- 
icated themselves to fighting the so-called war on terror, and the 
Saudi government has continued to work with the Americans in 
the areas of counterterrorism and counterintelligence. 

Rosert S. KIELY 
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Saudi Arabia, Armed Forces 

Saudi Arabia’s military forces are currently divided into five major 
branches: the Saudi Arabian National Guard (SANG), the Royal Saudi 
Land Forces (RSLF), the Royal Saudi Air Force (RSAF), the Royal 
Saudi Naval Force (RSNF), and the Saudi Coast Guard. Operational 
control of these forces rests with the minister of defense and avia- 
tion in Riyadh. The head of the SANG is the first deputy prime 
minister and answers directly to the king. 

SANG evolved from Ikhwan (the Brotherhood), or the White 
Army as it was sometimes called from the traditional Arab garb 
rather than uniforms worn by its members. King Ibn Saud, the first 
king of Saudi Arabia, organized and led the White Army in the early 
decades of the 20th century to subdue tribal resistance and unify 
the tribes of the Arabian Peninsula into what is now the Kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia. From this origin, SANG has a long-honored tradi- 
tion of bravery and loyalty to the nation and its ruling family. 

Existing parallel to but separate from the regular Saudi military 
forces, SANG is a full-time standing, land-based, defensive force of 
approximately 75,000 regulars and 25,000 militia. It is headquar- 
tered in the capital city of Riyadh and has two regional headquarters 
at Dammam in the east and Jeddah in the west. 

SANG is a mechanized infantry and light infantry force that 
relies on rapid mobility and firepower to defeat its adversaries. 
Armed with eight-wheeled light armored vehicles and towed artillery, 
SANG complements the heavier armor of the RSLF and is fully ca- 
pable of conducting integrated operations. However, it primarily 
acts as a very effective internal security force that can provide rear- 
area security for the army and help defend Riyadh. 

The RSLF is headquartered in Riyadh and has field commands 
organized into eight zones under military zone commanders. The 
RSLF consists of armored, mechanized, and airborne forces with 
associated support elements. The RSLF has about 75,000 troops 
and an inventory of 1,000 tanks, 3,000 other armored vehicles, and 
500 major artillery pieces. These forces are normally dispersed over 
much of the kingdom and focus on territorial defense. 

The RSAF employs a mix of Sikorsky UH-60 Blackhawk utility 
and support helicopters, Boeing-Vertol CH-47 Chinook transport 
helicopters, and Bell AH-64 Apache attack helicopters. The RSLF 
has its own air defense resources. As of 2002, these forces included 
17 antiaircraft artillery batteries, organized and equipped to pro- 
tect its maneuver forces in combat. These forces are armed with 
Crotale, Shahine, Mistral, Stinger, and Redeye surface-to-air mis- 
siles (SAMs). In addition, they employ a number of different anti- 
aircraft gun systems, including the Vulcan, Bofors, and Oerlikon 
guns. 

Prior to 1984, the Royal Saudi Air Defense Force fell under the 
command of the land forces commander (army), but that year the 
kingdom established a separate professional service dedicated to 
the relatively high-technology air defense mission. This separate 
force controls Saudi Arabia’s heavy SAMs and fixed air defenses. It 
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A Royal Saudi Air Force F-15 Eagle fighter aircraft approaches a KC-135 Stratotanker for refueling during Operation DESERT SHIELD. (H. H. Deffner/U.S. 


Department of Defense) 





is a relatively static force of about 16,000 men designed for point 
defense that cannot easily support the army in mobile operations. 

Saudi Arabia has given the modernization and expansion of the 
RSAF a higher priority than that of the land forces, navy, and air 
defense force. This is primarily because the RSAF is the only service 
that can cover Saudi Arabia’s 2.3 million square km of territory. The 
RSAF is headquartered at Riyadh and has a total strength of about 
20,000 men. Its operational command is structured around its air 
command and operations center and base operations. The main air 
command and operations center is near Riyadh, and there are ancil- 
lary sector operating centers at Tabuk, Khamis Mushayt, Riyadh, 
Dhahran, and Al-Kharj that control fighter aircraft, SAMs, and air 
defense artillery. 

The RSAF has operational command facilities at a number of air 
bases located throughout the kingdom. According to one source, 
the RSAF’s combat forces are organized into six wings with a total 
of 15 combat squadrons and more than 400 fixed-wing combat and 
training aircraft. The RSAF flies a mix of aircraft to include various 
models of the F-15, F5, and Tornado. 

The RSNF is headquartered in Riyadh and has east and west 
fleets for its Gulf and Red Sea coasts. It has a total strength of 13,500 
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to 15,500 men. In 2002 the combat strength of the RSNF included 
4 frigates, 4 missile corvettes, and 9 guided missile ships. It also 
included 3 torpedo boats, 20 inshore fast craft, 17 coastal patrol 
craft, 7 mine warfare ships, and a number of support and auxiliary 
craft. The RSNF also includes the Royal Saudi Marine Division. This 
3,000-man force is organized into one regiment with two battalions. 

The Saudi Coast Guard is part of the Frontier Force, has a sepa- 
rate command chain, and maintains its primary base at Aziziah. 
The Coast Guard contains up to 4,500 men who man a variety of 
coastal patrol craft. Its primary mission is antismuggling, but it 
does have an internal security mission as well. 

Saudi Arabia emerged as a significant regional military force 
during the 1991 Persian Gulf War. Two Arab task forces were organ- 
ized under the command of Prince Khalid Bin Sultan al Saud. By 
the time the land phase of the war began in February 1991, the 
Saudi ground forces in theater totaled nearly 50,000 men, some 270 
main battle tanks, 930 other armored fighting vehicles, 115 artillery 
weapons, and more than 400 antitank weapons. The RSAF flew a 
total of 6,852 sorties between January 17 and February 28, 1991, 
second only to the United States in total air activity. In the four-day 
ground war that began on February 24, Saudi troops, including 
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the National Guard, helped defeat the Iraqis and drive them out of 
Kuwait. Saudi forces did not participate in the Iraq War that began 
in 2003, however. 

JAMES H. WILLBANKS 
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Saudi King as Custodian of the 

Two Holy Mosques 

A title given to the king of Saudi Arabia as the temporal protector 
of al-Masjid al-Haram (the Sacred Mosque) in Mecca and the Masjid 
al-Nabawi (the Prophet’s Mosque) in Medina, both of which are 
located in Saudi Arabia. These two cities and the sacred spaces in 
them are the first and second most holy places to Muslims. Muslims 
are obliged, if possible, to make the pilgrimage to Mecca at least 
once in their lifetime if possible. When Muslims pray in the five 
obligatory daily prayers, or in additional supernumerary prayers, 
they face in the direction of Mecca (qiblah). At the very outset of 
Islam, the giblah was in the direction of Jerusalem, the third-holiest 
site to Muslims. Because Medina is not far from Mecca, many Mus- 
lims also extend their pilgrimage to include a visit to that city, as the 
Prophet Muhammad lived and died there. Pilgrims visit the Prophet’s 
Mosque and other sites in Medina. 

The title “Custodian of the Two Holy Mosques” goes back cen- 
turies. However, the political locus of the Islamic empires shifted 
early on from the Arabian Peninsula, first to Damascus, then to 
Baghdad, and then to multiple other points. Still, the annual pil- 
grimage went on, and governance and administration were neces- 
sary to accommodate it. Later, the sharif family, or descendents of 
the Prophet’s clan, were named guardians of the holy city of Mecca, 
and in particular they maintained the Kaaba, the structure at the 
center of the pilgrimage. At the same time the House of Saud began 
to gain more control over the Arabian Peninsula. In 1925 King Abd 
al-Aziz al-Saud (Ibn Saud) decisively defeated Hashemite sharif 
Hussein ibn Ali and took control of Mecca and the Sacred Mosque. 
The following year, Ibn Saud was crowned king of the Hejaz (pre- 
sent-day western Saudi Arabia), which included both Mecca and 
Medina. 

From that time forward, the royal House of Saud has exercised 
temporal control over these holy sites. In 1982 Saudi King Fahd bin 
Abdul Aziz (King Fahd) formally adopted the honorific title “Cus- 
todian of the Two Holy Mosques.” 
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Some Muslims including Osama bin Laden take a dim view of 
Saudi control of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. The Islamic 
Republic of Iran also opposes the Saudi royal family, mainly because 
they are Wahhabi, and in the past the Wahhabis attacked the Shia 
and their holy places. The Iranians also oppose the Saudi royal 
family because they are, in principle, against monarchies, which 
they claim are un-Islamic. It is true that the Saudis by virtue of their 
governance of the holy cities have a strong influence on Islamic 
institutions and education in the region, something they actively 
promote. On the practical side, King Fahd spent hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars expanding and improving the holy sites in Mecca 
and Medina, including the installation of air conditioning in the 
Sacred Mosque and its environs. 
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Sayeret Matkal 


Sayeret Matkal, also known as the General Staff Reconnaissance 
Unit, is the elite special forces unit of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF). 
Originally formed in 1957 as Unit 269, its organizing army intelli- 
gence officer was Avraham Arnan, and its first leader was Lieu- 
tenant Meir Har-Zion. The original members of Sayeret Matkal were 
drawn from the Paratroopers Brigade, Unit 101, and Aman, the intel- 
ligence branch of the IDF, to which it reports. 

Sayeret Matkal was initially patterned after the British Special 
Air Service (SAS) and even adopted its motto: “Who Dares Wins.” 
Sayeret Matkal’s primary tasks are counterterrorism, deep recon- 
naissance, and intelligence collection. Bedouin taught the unit mem- 
bers desert tracking, and training emphasized knowledge of Arab 
attire, cultures, and language variations. 

Sayeret Matkal conducts two selection camps (gibush) annually. 
Initially, new recruits were secretly selected from the personal 
acquaintances and families of its members. From the 1980s it has 
accepted volunteers. The 20-month training regime stresses small 
arms proficiency, hand-to-hand combat, martial arts, orienteering, 
camouflage, disguise, reconnaissance, evasion, survival, adapta- 
tion, unit cohesiveness, flexibility, creativity, and the patient exe- 
cution of well-ordered plans. The top graduates join Unit 269, which 
specializes in counterterrorism activities outside of Israel. Unit 269 
frequently deploys with the Israeli Navy’s Flotilla 13. 
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Notable former members of Sayeret Matkal include Ehud Barak, 
Benjamin Netanyahu, and Jonathan (Yoni) Netanyahu. Among its 
many operations are THUNDERBOLT, the 1976 raid on Entebbe; 
Operation Isorore, the 1972 capture of a Sabena flight hijacked by 
the Black September organization; Operation sPRING OF YouTH, the 
1973 killing of Black September leaders in Beirut, Lebanon; the 1974 
Ma’alot Massacre school hostage rescue; the Savoy Hotel hostage 
rescue in Tel Aviv in 1975; the 1989 kidnapping of Sheikh Abdul- 
Karim Obeid in Lebanon; and numerous behind-the-lines opera- 
tions in all of Israel’s wars since 1957. 

Sayeret Matkal is also known for war-fighting innovations such 
as deep-penetration helicopter infiltration and weapons innovations 
such as the folding stock that increased the Uzi submachine gun’s 
accuracy without a commensurate increase in size and weight. 
Because of the clandestine nature of their mission, members of Say- 
eret Matkal are the only IDF soldiers not allowed to wear their unit 
insignia in public. 
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Sea of Galilee 


See Lake Kinneret 





Second Aliya 


See Aliya, Second 





Sephardic Judaism 
One of the two principal branches of Judaism whose origins can be 
traced to the Iberian Peninsula, North Africa, and the eastern 
Mediterranean. During the Middle Ages, Judaism diverged into two 
cultures that differed in laws, customs, liturgy, and language. While 
Ashkenazic Judaism evolved and flourished in Central and Eastern 
Europe, the environs of the Holy Roman Empire, Sephardic Judaism 
evolved and flourished in the Moorish Iberian Peninsula, primarily 
Spain, and North Africa. 

Sephardic customs and halakic (Jewish law) rulings are based 
on the Palestinian Talmud and ritual traditions. Ashkenazic cus- 
toms and halakic rulings, meanwhile, are based on the Babylonian 
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Talmudic and ritual traditions. This division of Sephardic and Ash- 
kenazic Judaism can be seen in the structure of the chief rabbinate 
of Israel that represents all of Judaism in Israel and is the final 
arbiter of halakic and kashruth (Jewish food laws). The chief rab- 
binate has two chief rabbis, one Sephardic and one Ashkenazic. 
The Jewish community in Rome predated the destruction of the 
Solomonic Temple and the Diaspora and along with Yemenite, 
Ethiopian, and Oriental Jewry, is neither Sephardic nor Ashkenazic. 

Sephardic Judaism derives its name from the Hebrew Sefarad 
(Spain). Spain’s Ferdinand and Isabella expelled the Jews from 
Spain in 1492 along with the last of the Moors. These Sephardim 
were dispersed throughout the Mediterranean region and the Otto- 
man Empire. Many, however, also settled in Southwest Asia, France, 
Italy, the Spanish Americas (present-day Southwest United States, 
Mexico, Central America, and South America), Brazil, the Nether- 
lands (including the former Dutch possessions of Aruba, Suriname, 
and Curacao), Hungary, Denmark, Germany, Austria, and England. 
Benjamin Disraeli, a Sephardic Jew who converted to Anglicanism, 
served two terms as the British prime minister in the late 19th cen- 
tury. The majority of the Jews of this Sephardic Diaspora settled in 
Morocco and North Africa, however. 

The first Jewish congregation in North America, Shearith Israel 
(New York, 1684), was founded by Sephardim. But by 1751 Ashke- 
nazim dominated the American Jewish community. Sephardic Jews, 
who represented 97 percent of world Jewry in the 11th century, com- 
prised only 8 percent in 1931 before the decimation of Ashkenazic 
Jews in the Nazi Holocaust. The Sephardim now comprise approx- 
imately 15 percent of world Jewry. 

In addition to their differences in Talmudic traditions, Sephardic 
and Ashkenazic Jews differ in their indigenous languages and in 
some legal and ritual practices. Ladino, a hybrid of Judeo/Hebrew- 
Castilian/Spanish, is the traditional vernacular of Sephardic Jewry. 
Yiddish (Judeo/Hebrew-German) is the traditional vernacular lan- 
guage of Ashkenazic Jews. Just as the Gileadites and the Ephramites 
of biblical times varied in their pronunciation of “Shibboleth,” 
Sephardim and Ashkenazim vary in their pronunciation of one 
Hebrew consonant and some vowels. 

Sephardim and Ashkenazim also vary in some halakic and kash- 
ruth (kosher) practices. Sephardim eat rice, corn, peanuts, legumes, 
peanuts, and millet during the observance of Passover (Pesach). 
Ashkenazim abstain from these foods. Sephardim and Ashkenazim 
also vary in some other halakic and kashruth practices. Sephardim 
are generally stricter than Ashkenazim in their understanding of 
which meats are kosher. There are also differences in the permis- 
sibility of specific slaughter practices. 

Although they have much in common, Sephardic and Ashkenazic 
Torah and worship practices also differ. The terms “Sephardic” and 
“Ashkenazic” are often used to refer to liturgical traditions (nusackh). 
Those traditions vary in the content of the prayers, the order of the 
prayers, the text of the prayers, the melodies of the prayers, and the 
prayer book (Siddur). Sephardic brides and grooms do not refrain 
from meeting for one week prior to their wedding, while Ashkenazic 
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brides and grooms do. Sephardic Torahs stand during a Torah serv- 
ice, and Ashkenazic Torahs lie flat. The Sephardic understanding 
of Jewish law is based on the writings of Rabbi Joseph Caro, and the 
Ashkenazic understanding of Jewish law is based on the writings 
of Rabbi Moses Isserles. 

Sephardim and Ashkenazim have generally lived together 
peacefully where both have settled, with the possible exception of 
the Sephardic migration to France following the French withdrawal 
from Morocco in 1956 and Algeria in 1962. Sephardim and Ashke- 
nazim rarely intermarry. Sephardim have maintained their religious 
and variant ethnic heritages by settling or grouping themselves 
according to their countries or culture of origin. Thus, among the 
myriad of cultures from which and into which the Sephardim have 
settled, they have formed Castilian, Aragonian, Catalonian, Portu- 
guese, Cordovan, Romaniotes, Mallorcan, Sicilian, Sevillian, Moroc- 
can, Algerian, and numerous other culturally and geographically 
rooted congregations. 

Even though the Ashkenazim, Sephardim, and Mizrahi Jews have 
lived peacefully with one another and fought together to preserve 
the State of Israel since 1948, present-day Israel continues to be dom- 
inated by Ashkenazic Jews of European descent. This peaceful and 
fruitful coalition is endangered by a rising Mizrahi post-Zionist 
backlash that asserts that Mizrahi or Arab Jews are discriminated 
against by Israel’s Ashkenazic Jewish political establishment. These 
Mizrahim contend that the Zionist immigration policies that pro- 
moted Ashkenazic Jewish immigration from the late 19th through 
the 20th centuries reduced Mizrahi Jews to second-class citizen- 
ship. This, they argue, has created social, political, and economic 
discrimination that separates Sephardic and Mizrahi Israelis from 
Ashkenazic Israelis. 
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Settlements, Israeli 

Although the term “settlement” is used broadly within Israel to 
describe residential communities and neighborhoods that were 
settled by Jewish pioneers, the phrase “Israeli (Jewish) settlements” 
is more specifically used to describe residential communities built 
in the areas occupied by Israel after the June 1967 Six-Day War. 
These areas include the Golan Heights, the Sinai Peninsula, the Gaza 
Strip, and the West Bank. Settlements are one of the “final status” 
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A young Jewish settler plants the Israeli flag on Artis Hill next to the 
settlement of Bet El in Samaria in the West Bank, 1995. (Avi Ohayan/ 
Israeli Government Press Office) 





issues that remain unresolved in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 
Because of the size of the settlements, some of which, such as Ma’ale 
Adumim, are cities of 45,000 or more residents, some argue that 
they are irreversible facts on the ground that pose a roadblock to a 
two-state solution. The settlements are illegal according to interna- 
tional law because they are in occupied territory under a military 
administration. Yet Israel does not recognize the applicability of 
the Fourth Geneva Convention, claiming that the land is disputed 
and that settlements are built on state land. 

There are approximately 250,000 Jewish settlers living in the 
West Bank, anumber that rises to more than 400,000 if one includes 
the settlements of East Jerusalem, which is also occupied territory 
according to international law but has been formally annexed by 
Israel. Settlers are Israeli citizens with all the rights, responsibilities, 
and services entailed, including infrastructure services (roads, 
water, electricity), military and police protection, and military ser- 
vice. Settlers are governed by Israeli civil law, whereas the Palestini- 
ans among whom they live are governed by a combination of 
Israeli military law, Ottoman law, British Mandate law, and a mix- 
ture of Palestinian and Jordanian laws. 
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Some Israeli settlers live in the West Bank, Gaza (until 2005), 
and the Golan Heights for economic reasons. Housing in the settle- 
ments is highly subsidized by the government, and the communi- 
ties are advertised as suburbs of Tel Aviv and Jerusalem because of 
the road network that has been constructed for the use of settlers 
(much of which is prohibited to Palestinians). Others move to set- 
tlements on ideological grounds and believe that they are redeem- 
ing the land by settling on it in accordance with Jewish scripture. 
Most of these religious settlements are found in areas of biblical 
significance. One example is Kiryat Arba, which is near the Cave of 
Machpelah in Hebron where Abraham, Isaac, Rachel, and Rebecca 
are believed buried. 

While there are more than 120 official settlements consisting 
of permanent dwellings, schools, shops, and even some universities 
in the West Bank (excluding East Jerusalem), there are also about 
100 outposts. These are usually small communities that have been 
erected without official government sanction and involve a few 
individuals or families living in mobile home units. Although these 
outposts are deemed illegal under Israeli law and the government 
has committed to evacuate them at various times, construction of 
new housing units, permanent buildings, and infrastructure proj- 
ects continues apace. 

Jewish settlements (deemed such because Arab and Druze Israelis 
are not generally permitted to live in these communities) are often 
found on hilltops, strategically placed along the main aquifers in 
the West Bank, and ringing the city of Jerusalem. Israeli policy 
regarding the settlements has evolved since 1967. The construction 
of settlements has been pursued for a variety of reasons, including 
defense, religious beliefs, and political leverage in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 

The Alon Plan, which was prepared shortly after the 1967 Six- 
Day War, proposed Jewish settlement in strategic areas such as the 
Jordan Valley, East Jerusalem, and the Judean desert. After the 
1977 Likud Party victory, settlement activity turned toward areas 
in the central West Bank, where the majority of the Palestinian pop- 
ulation was located. At times Gush Emunim (Bloc of the Faithful) 
established new settlements. Gush Emunim is a religious group 
ideologically committed to the building of settlements throughout 
the West Bank, which they call Judea and Samaria. The government 
recognized them only after several years of struggle. 

Although elected government officials have been involved in 
articulating settlement policy over the years, much of the work has 
been designed and carried out by officials in a wide range of min- 
istries, the civil administration, and the settler councils in the West 
Bank. The Settlement Division of the World Zionist Organization 
(WZO), whose full budget comes from the Israeli treasury, has 
worked with the Israeli government in establishing settlements. 
However, according to one recent government report, this group 
often acts without official authorization from elected officials. 

Both of the major Israeli parties—Labor and Likud—have sup- 
ported and encouraged the building of settlements, although Labor 
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has traditionally advocated the use of settlements as a bargaining 
chip with the Palestinians. The Likud Party, meanwhile, has been 
committed to settlement expansion for ideological reasons as well. 
Neither party, however, envisions dismantling major settlement 
blocs, such as Ariel, Gush Etzion, or Ma’ale Adumim, and instead 
advocates a land swap with the Palestinians. 

Many Israeli peace groups, such as Peace Now, object to Israel’s 
settlement policy, arguing that it prevents the emergence ofa viable 
Palestinian state and therefore challenges Israel’s existence as a 
Jewish state. They also argue that the presence of settlers and Israeli 
military personnel deep in the West Bank reduces Israeli security 
by instigating Palestinian anger and by diluting defense forces. Sev- 
eral groups have argued that the route of the Israeli Security Fence 
has been designed to incorporate not only current settlements but 
also future settlement growth and therefore results in a poor line 
of defense, as it is twice the length of the 1949 Green Line. 

Officially sanctioned settlements have been dismantled by the 
Israeli government in two historical cases: the withdrawal from the 
Sinai Peninsula after the signing of the 1979 Camp David Accords 
with Egypt, and the unilateral Gaza disengagement in September 
2005. In April 2006, Israeli prime minister Ehud Olmert formed a 
new government with the vision of a convergence or consolidation 
plan that called for the withdrawal of some 60,000 Israeli settlers 
from smaller settlements in the eastern portion of the West Bank. 
The plan also called for the consolidation of settlers into major set- 
tlement blocs. This plan was shelved, however, after the war with 
Hezbollah in the summer of 2006. 

Israeli settlements have been identified as an ongoing obstacle 
to peace in the 1993 Oslo Accords, the 2002 Road Map to Peace, and 
other peace initiatives. Even the U.S. government has raised the 
settlement issue as a major impediment to peace. Be that as it may, 
throughout the Oslo Peace Process (1993-2000) the number of Israeli 
settlers in the West Bank almost doubled, and settlement growth 
has continued. Indeed, permits for the construction of more than 
952 new settlement housing units have been issued as of mid-2006, 
while the Israelis issued permits for 1,184 housing units in 2005. 
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Settlers’ Council 
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Shaath, Nabil 
Born: 1938 


Palestinian politician and, during 2003-2005, the first foreign 
minister of the Palestinian Authority (PA). Born in 1938 in Safed, 
Galilee, in the British Mandate for Palestine, Nabil Shaath was the 
son of a Palestinian Arab father and a Lebanese mother. He immi- 
grated with his family to Egypt after the creation of the State of Israel 
in 1948 and the beginning of the Israeli War of Independence. After 
studying in Alexandria, he traveled to the United States in 1959 to 
obtain a degree at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Shaath returned to Cairo in 1965 and became an Egyptian citi- 
zen. In 1969 he moved to Beirut, Lebanon, to teach business admin- 
istration at the American University of Beirut. Since 1975 he has 
headed a consulting, engineering, and management company known 
as TEAM International, located in several Arab countries. He was 
also active in the Fatah organization and a close associate of Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO) chairman Yasser Arafat. 

Regarded as a moderate, Shaath played an important role in 
establishing PLO contacts abroad. He took part in the 1991 Madrid 
peace talks, serving as the liaison between the PLO leadership in 
Tunis and the official Palestinian delegation. He was also involved, 





Nabil Shaath, minister of foreign affairs for the Palestinian Authority 
(PA), during a visit to European Community headquarters in Brussels, 
December 2004. (European Community) 
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to a lesser degree, in the secret talks that led to the Declaration of 
Principles and is credited with having drafted the Palestinian propo- 
sition for it. Shaath headed the negotiations that ended in the Gaza- 
Jericho Autonomy Agreement (Cairo Accord) and took part in the 
talks at Camp David in 2000 and at Taba in 2001. 

In 1994 Shaath joined the PA as minister of planning and inter- 
national cooperation. In January 1996 he won election as a Fatah 
representative to the Palestinian Legislative Council. He retained 
his ministry post despite a strongly critical internal audit resulting 
from European Union (EU) pressure. 

In April 2003 Shaath became the first foreign minister of the PA 
in the new cabinet headed by Mahmoud Abbas (Abu Mazen). He 
held this post until February 2005. Shaath was also acting prime 
minister of the PA for nine days in December 2005 when Ahmed 
Qurei briefly stepped aside. Shaath caused something ofa stir when 
he told BBC television in 2005 that President George W. Bush had 
said to him that he had a mission from God in his Middle East poli- 
cies, a statement that both Bush and Abbas subsequently denied. 
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Shaba Farms 

Small strip of disputed territory located at the juncture of south- 
eastern Lebanon, southeastern Syria, and northeastern Israel. This 
narrow strip of fertile land runs from southwest to northeast and 
is about 1.6 miles wide and 8.7 miles long. It lies to the south and 
southwest of the Lebanese village of Shaba (Chebaa) on the slopes 
of Mount Hermonand north of the Druze village of Majdal al-Shams 
in the Golan Heights. 

Dispute over ownership of the territory reaches back to the 
period of the French mandate following World War I, when France 
controlled Syria and Lebanon. In a French-British agreement of 
1935, the Lebanese-Syrian border was defined so that the western 
side of Mount Hermon was Lebanese and the eastern slopes were 
Syrian, but no formal boundary was set. 

Beginning in the 1950s and extending to 1964, a series of dis- 
putes occurred between Syria and Lebanon over their joint border, 
leading the two governments to establish a commission to resolve 
these issues. In 1964 the commission recommended to the two 
governments that the Shaba Farms be made part of Lebanon. Nei- 
ther the Syrian nor Lebanese governments took any formal action 
at that time, however. Indeed, the Syrian government imposed its 
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authority there, and by 1967 the Shaba Farms area was firmly under 
its control. 

Israel captured the Shaba Farms area from Syria in the Six-Day 
War of 1967 and denied the Lebanese landowners the right to farm 
it. Israel officially annexed the area in 1981. Hezbollah claims that 
the Israeli annexation of the Shaba Farms is illegal because it is 
Lebanese land and that Israel should have withdrawn from it in 
2000. This is one of the territorial justifications for its terrorist 
attacks on Israel. The controversy began in 2000 when the United 
Nations (UN) certified that Israel had withdrawn from all Lebanese 
territory following its invasion of that country in 1982. The govern- 
ment of Lebanon then officially protested to the UN that the Shaba 
Farms was its territory and that it remained under Israeli control. 
However, UN secretary-general Kofi Annan held that Israel had 
indeed complied with UN Security Council Resolutions 425 and 
426 to withdraw from all Lebanese territory and that maps available 
to the UN all placed the Shaba Farms within Syria. Most independ- 
ent experts claim the same. Nonetheless, Syrian president Bashar 
al-Assad has said repeatedly that the Shaba Farms area belongs to 
Lebanon. 
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Shafi, Haidar Abdel 
Born: 1919 
Died: September 25, 2007 


Leading Palestinian secular nationalist leader, physician, and founder 
of the Palestinian Red Crescent Society in Gaza. Born in Gaza in 
1919, the son of Sheikh Muheiddin Abdul Shafi, head of the Higher 
Islamic Council (Waaf), Haidar Abdel Shafi attended primary 
school in Gaza and secondary school at the Arab College in Jeru- 
salem, graduating in 1936. He studied medicine at the American 
University in Beirut and there joined the Arab Nationalist Move- 
ment. Upon graduation in 1943, he went to work at the Municipal 
Hospital in Jaffa. In 1944 he joined the British Army in Jordan. 
Resigning his commission at the end of the war, he entered private 
medical practice in Gaza and cofounded a branch of the Palestine 
Medical Society in 1945. Always fiercely independent politically, in 
1948 he urged acceptance of the United Nations (UN) partition plan 
that would have established two separate states in Palestine. 
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During the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), Shafi 
helped provide medical assistance to the estimated 200,000 Pales- 
tinian refugees who flooded into Gaza. In 1951 he studied surgery 
at Miami Valley Hospital in Dayton, Ohio. Returning to Gaza in 1954, 
he worked as a surgeon, and during 1957-1967 he was director of 
health services in the Gaza Strip. 

Following the opening of the Palestinian National Congress in 
Jerusalem in May 1964 and establishment of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization (PLO), Shafi became a member of its 16-man 
Executive Committee. By 1966 he was the leading PLO figure in the 
Gaza Strip but in the 1960s came under attack in the Arab press for 
urging negotiations with Israel to achieve a peaceful resolution of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Following the 1967 Six-Day War, Israeli authorities charged Shafi 
with encouraging protests against their rule and expelled him from 
Gaza to a village in the Sinai Desert for three months. In September 
1970 they deported him to Lebanon for two months. From 1972 he 
was the founder and director of the Palestinian Red Crescent Soci- 
ety in the Gaza Strip, providing free medical care and a forum for 
cultural activities. 

Shafi was a sharp critic of the Camp David Accords of September 
1978, which he saw as a sellout of the Palestinians by Egypt so that 
it might recover the Sinai. In the early 1990s he became the chief 
Palestinian negotiator in talks in Washington, D.C., with the Israeli 
government but resigned in 1993 over the settlements issue. He 
continued to be a sharp critic of continued construction of Jewish 
settlements in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, which he regarded 
as contrary to the peace process and a violation of international 
law. Indeed, he called on Palestinians to fight, if necessary, to pre- 
vent their construction. However, he opposed suicide bombings. At 
the same time, he called for a two-state solution for Palestine but 
with the restoration of the 1967 borders. Elected to the Palestinian 
Legislative Council in 1996, he resigned two years later, frustrated 
by what he called its ineffectiveness and lack of movement toward 
democratic institutions. He remained sharp critic of Yasser Arafat’s 
rule and the concentration of power in Arafat’s hands. Critical of 
Palestinian disunity, in April 1998 Shafi initiated unity talks for all 
factions in Gaza, to include Fatah, Hamas, the Islamic Jihad, and 
others. He was also one of the founders of the Palestinian National 
Initiative, begun in June 2002, that advocated national unity, democ- 
racy, and honest government. 

Shafi died in Gaza of colon cancer on September 25, 2007. His 
death resulted in the rare occurrence of tributes from leaders of 
both Hamas and Fatah. 
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Shakur, Yusuf bin Raghib 
Born: 1928 


Syrian major general and commander of Syrian armed forces against 
Israel in the Yom Kippur War of October 1973. Yusuf bin Raghib 
Shakur was born in 1928 near Homs, Syria. Upon graduation from 
secondary school he attended the Military Academy in Homs. He 
then took an advanced course in artillery at Chalons-sur-Marne, 
France, in 1949 and also pursued higher military studies in the 
Soviet Union. 

A gifted linguist, Shakur was fluent in Arabic, French, English, 
Spanish, Russian, and Armenian. These language skills brought him 
diplomatic assignments, and he served as Syrian consul general to 
Venezuela and Brazil during 1961-1964. 

Following his return to Syria, Shakur became the director of 
security forces. He was promoted to colonel and then to brigadier 
general before the Six-Day War with Israel in 1967, in which he saw 
action. He was promoted to major general in 1970, not only for his 
military accomplishments but also for his loyalty to Hafez al-Assad, 
who assumed power in Syria that year. In April 1972 following the 
appointment of Mustafa Tlas as minister of defense, Shakur was 
moved into his former post as chief of staff of the Syrian armed 
forces. 

In his new position Shakur was closely involved in planning for 
war with Israel in 1973. The idea for a joint Egyptian-Syrian inva- 
sion of Israel originated with Egyptian president Anwar Sadat, and 
Shakur participated in a final review of the plans with his Egyptian 
counterparts in Alexandria during the summer of 1973. Among the 
chief concerns were how to deceive the United States and Israel into 
believing that the massing of Syrian forces along Israel’s northern 
and southern borders was simply in connection with routine autumn 
maneuvers. 

The beginning of the Yom Kippur War on October 6, 1967, 
caught Israel completely off guard. Shakur committed substantial 
resources to exploit the initial success achieved in the Golan 
Heights, the primary territory that Syria hoped to recover from 
Israel in the war. Although Syrian forces fought hard and well, 
Shakur’s commanders often failed to exercise initiative in what was 
a developing situation. Hoping for a knock-out punch, he commit- 
ted too much of his available armor too soon in unfavorable ter- 
ritory and thus lacked the resources to meet the inevitable Israeli 
counterattack. 

Shakur and the remainder of the Syrian high command were 
also not aware that their Egyptian allies had different goals for the 
war. The strategy of a simultaneous invasion from north and south 
had been designed to split the Israel Defense Forces (IDF), but Egypt 
had limited goals. Sadat merely hoped to provoke new peace nego- 
tiations. Syria, however, sought an all-out military victory. This 
divergence in strategies enabled the Israelis to concentrate their 
attention on the Syrian forces in the Golan Heights and prevent a 
Syrian breakthrough there. 
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On October 8 the Israelis halted the Syrian drive in the Golan 
Heights and began counterattacking. Under this Israeli pressure 
Shakur authorized a Syrian withdrawal, which was initially accom- 
plished in good order. A subsequent all-out Israeli push, however, 
reached almost to Damascus and was halted only by the injection 
of Iraqi and Jordanian armor units and the cease-fire accepted by 
Syria on October 22. 

Al-Assad made Shakur one of the scapegoats for the Syrian mil- 
itary failure. In the reshuffling that followed the war, Shakur was 
forced into retirement in August 1974. 
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Shallah, Ramadan Abdullah 
Born: January 1, 1958 


Leader of Palestinian Islamic Jihad. Born in Sajaya in the Gaza Strip 
on January 1, 1958, Ramadan Abdullah Shallah studied at Zagaziq 
University in Egypt, where he became friends with Fathi Shiqaqi, 
the founder of Islamic Jihad of Palestine. Returning to Gaza, Shallah 
worked for a time at Al-Azhar University. He established Islamic 
Jihad in the West Bank. 

Shallah returned to Egypt in 1984 and then went on to the United 
States, where he studied political science and economics. He then 
settled in Britain, where he earned a doctorate in banking and eco- 
nomics from the University of Durham. He also helped coordinate 
activities of Islamic Jihad in Europe. In 1991 he moved to the United 
States, becoming director of the World and Islam Studies Enterprise 
in Tampa, Florida; publishing a journal, Qira‘at Siyasiya (Political 
Readings); and teaching as an adjunct professor at the University 
of Florida. Following the assassination of Shiqaqi by the Mossad, 
the Israeli intelligence service, Shallah was selected in October 1995 
to succeed him as head of Islamic Jihad. Shallah resides in Damas- 
cus, Syria. 
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Shamir, Yitzhak 
Born: October 15, 1915 


Israeli politician and prime minister (1983-1984, 1986-1992). 
Yitzhak Shamir was born Yitzhak Jaziernicki on October 15, 1915, 
in Ruzinoy, Poland (now in Belarus). While a young man, he joined 
the Polish Betar Zionist youth movement. His law studies in War- 
saw ended when he immigrated to the British Mandate for Palestine 
(Eretz Israel) in 1935, where he ultimately enrolled in Jerusalem’s 
Hebrew University. 

That same year, 1935, Jaziernicki formally changed his name to 
Shamir. He then joined the Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National Military 
Organization), a right-wing paramilitary Zionist underground move- 
ment in Palestine. Irgun was known for its immediate and harsh 
retaliation for Arab attacks on the Jewish community in Palestine 
and its advocacy of military action against the British mandatory 
government. 

When the Irgun split into right-wing and left-wing factions in 
1940, Shamir affiliated himself with the more militant Lohamei Herut 
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Israel (Israel Freedom Fighters), a group that was classified by the 
British as a terrorist organization and later became known as the 
Stern Gang (after its founder, Avraham Stern). Shamir was arrested 
by the British in 1941 and escaped from their custody in 1943 fol- 
lowing the death of Stern in 1942. Shamir now became one of those 
who led the organization and who re-formed it and renamed it Lehi. 
It was under Shamir’s leadership that in 1944 Lehi assassinated 
Walter Edward Guinness, Lord Moyne, heir to the Guinness fortune 
and the British minister resident in the Middle East. 

Shamir served as Lehi’s principal director of operations until 
he again was arrested by the British in 1946 and exiled to a British 
prison camp in Eritrea. Shamir escaped from there in 1947 to the 
neighboring French colony of Djibouti and, although granted polit- 
ical asylum by France, returned to Israel in 1948 to command Lehi 
until it was disbanded in 1949. Shamir directed the 1948 assassina- 
tion of Count Folke Bernadotte, the United Nations (UN) represen- 
tative in the Middle East, whom Shamir and his collaborators saw 
as an anti-Zionist and in league with the British. 

Shamir served as a Mossad (Israeli intelligence service) opera- 
tive from 1955 to 1965 and then engaged in business until he joined 
Menachem Begin’s Herut movement (which became the Likud Party) 
in 1973. Shamir was elected to the Knesset (Israeli parliament) in 
1973 and two years later became Herut’s chairman. In the Knesset, 





Yitzhak Shamir, Israeli politician and prime minister (1983-1984 and 1986-1992), June 21, 1977. (Israeli Government Press Office) 
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Shamir served on the Foreign Affairs and Defense Committee as 
well as on the State Comptroller’s Committee. The Likud Party’s 
victory in the national elections for the ninth Knesset in May 1977 
saw Begin become Israel’s first non-Labor prime minister and 
Shamir become the Speaker of the Knesset. Begin immediately chal- 
lenged King Hussein of Jordan, President Hafez al-Assad of Syria, 
and President Anwar Sadat of Egypt to meet to negotiate a peace 
treaty. Sadat subsequently agreed to the Camp David Accords and 
the Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty that extended full Egyptian diplomatic 
recognition to Israel in exchange for the return of the Sinai Penin- 
sula, which Israel had seized in the Six-Day War in 1967. Shamir 
presided over the ratification of the treaty in the Knesset. 

Following the resignation of Moshe Dayan, Shamir served as 
Israel’s foreign minister during 1980-1983. In that capacity he over- 
saw the posttreaty normalization process with Egypt, reestablished 
diplomatic contacts with African countries severed during the Yom 
Kippur War in 1973, and negotiated a postoperation peace agree- 
ment for Galilee with Lebanon. This treaty was later revoked by 
the Lebanese under Syrian pressure soon after Begin’s resignation 
as prime minister in October 1983. Shamir succeeded Begin both as 
leader of the Likud and as prime minister. 

Shamir’s failure to decrease the inflation that racked Israel’s 
economy led to an indecisive national election in July 1984 and the 
formation of a government of national unity that allied Likud with 
the Labor Party headed by Shimon Peres. Peres served as prime min- 
ister with Shamir as vice premier until October 1986, when Shamir 
and Peres rotated positions and Shamir again became prime min- 
ister. While serving in these capacities, Shamir and Defense Minis- 
ter Moshe Arens collaborated with U.S. president Ronald Reagan 
and Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger to advance U.S.-Israeli 
strategic cooperation and free trade. 

Following another indecisive election in 1988, Likud and Labor 
formed a new coalition government that retained Shamir as prime 
minister but did not have the rotation arrangement of its predeces- 
sor agreement. When this coalition government failed in 1990, 
Shamir formed a new government that included members of some 
ultraconservative parties and excluded Labor. 

In 1991 Shamir’s government ordered the rescue of thousands 
of Ethiopian Jews in Operation soLomon. At Washington’s urging, 
Shamir did not retaliate in 1991 for unprovoked Iraqi Scud missile 
attacks during the Persian Gulf War that were designed to bring 
Israel into the conflict and break up the allied coalition. In Septem- 
ber 1991 Shamir’s government participated in the Madrid Peace 
Conference, which led to the 1993 peace accords between Israel and 
the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) that began Israel’s 
withdrawal from the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 

Shamir’s premiership ended in 1992 with the defeat of Likud in 
general elections. He resigned from the leadership of Likud in March 
1993, although he retained his seat in the Knesset until 1996. Since 
that time, he has largely withdrawn from public scrutiny. In recent 
years he has reportedly been in failing health. 
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Shammout, Ismail 
Born: 1930 
Died: July 3, 2006 


Prominent Palestinian artist and director of arts and national 
culture for the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). Born in 
al-Lydd in the British Mandate for Palestine in 1930, Ismail Sham- 
mout studied as a boy with the well-known Palestinian artist Daoud 
Zalatimo. At age 16 Shammout convinced his father that he could 
make a living with his art but was forced to flee his birthplace with 
his family in July 1948 during the Israeli War of Independence 
(1948-1949). He settled in the refugee camp of Khan Younis in the 
Gaza Strip. 

Continuing to pursue his art career, in 1950 Shammout enrolled 
in the College of Fine Arts in Cairo and in 1953 held his first art ex- 
hibition in Gaza. Many of his paintings depicted the flight of his 
people from Palestine in 1948. A year later he hada major exhibition 
of his paintings in Cairo with the participation of another Palestin- 
ian artist, Tamam Arif al-Akhal, who became his wife in 1959. 
Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser opened the exhibit. That 
same year Shammout moved to Rome, where he studied at the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. In 1956 he settled in Beirut. 

Shammout was widely regarded as the greatest Palestinian 
artist and art teacher of his day. His brightly colored works with 
their folkloric inspiration were popular among Palestinians for their 
depiction of the suffering of the Palestinian people. In 1965 Sham- 
mout joined the PLO as its director of arts and national culture. In 
1969 he was elected first secretary-general of the Union of Palestin- 
ian Artists. Two years later he was chosen the first secretary-gen- 
eral of the Union of Arab Artists. 

In 1983 following the Israeli invasion of Lebanon, Shammout 
moved from Beirut to Kuwait. After the 1991 Persian Gulf War he 
moved again, this time to Kéln (Cologne), Germany. In 1994 he 
settled in Amman, Jordan, where he died on July 3, 2006. 
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Shara, Farouk al- 
Born: January 17, 1938 


Syrian foreign minister (1984-2006) and then vice president 
(2006-). Farouk al-Shara was born in Dara, Syria, on January 17, 
1938. He received a bachelor’s degree in English literature at Dam- 
ascus University in Syria in 1963 and later studied international 
law at the University of London. He pursued a career in business 
and in 1968 was regional manager of Syria Air in London. In 1972 
he became the commercial director of the airline. An activemember 
of the Baath Party, he left his position with Syria Air in 1976 to 
become Syrian ambassador to Italy. In 1980 he became deputy 
foreign minister, and in March 1984 he became foreign minister, a 
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post he held until 2006. He also served on the Baath Party central 
committee. 

As foreign minister and a key figure of the Hafez al-Assad regime, 
al-Shara maintained a high profile on the international scene. 
Among the events in which he has been involved are the 1991 Per- 
sian Gulf War, when he warned Israel not to respond to Iraqi missile 
attacks, and the Middle East peace conference held in Madrid in 
October 1991, where he headed the Syrian delegation. He was spo- 
radically involved in peace negotiations with Israeli delegates, 
which were overshadowed by the Palestinian-Israeli peace initia- 
tives after September 1993. Negotiations between Israel and Syria 
remained deadlocked on the future of the Golan Heights. 

Following the death ofal-Assad in 2000, his son Bashar al-Assad 
succeeded him as Syrian president. Although he reshuffled the 
cabinet and replaced many of his father’s longtime associates, he 
retained al-Shara. In October 2005, however, al-Shara came under 
international criticism and was accused oflying when he denied any 
Syrian involvement in the assassination of former Lebanese prime 
minister Rafik Hariri. The matter did lead to the death, allegedly by 
suicide, of Syrian interior minister Ghazi Kanan. 

In February 2006, however, al-Shara left his post as foreign min- 
ister when he was appointed vice president of Syria. Many inter- 
national observers saw this as a demotion, for the vice president 
has traditionally had little power and chiefly carries out ceremonial 





Farouk al-Shara, Syrian foreign minister (1984-2006) and vice president (2006-). (European Community) 
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functions. But in his new post he traveled extensively abroad, and 
there were hints that he might have a far more active role in policy 
formation. According to the Syrian constitution, in the event that 
al-Assad should die in office or resign, al-Shara would become the 
president of Syria. 
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Sharett, Moshe 
Born: October 15, 1894 
Died: July 7, 1965 


Israeli politician, first foreign minister (1948-1956), and second 
prime minister (1953-1955). Moshe Sharett was born Moshe 
Shertok in Kherson, Ukraine, in the Russian Empire on October 15, 
1894. He attended traditional Hebrew schooling until 1908, when 
his family moved to Palestine, then part of the Ottoman Empire. His 
family settled in the Arab village of Ein Sinia, where he learned 
Arabic and Arab customs. In 1910 his family moved to Jaffa (Yofa) 
and helped to establish Ahuzat Bayit, the early nucleus of Tel Aviv. 
Sharett graduated as part of the first class of Herzliya Gymnasium, 
the first Hebrew high school in Palestine. 

Sharett went on to study law in Constantinople until the begin- 
ning of World War I, when he joined the Turkish Army and served 
as an interpreter. Following the war, he worked in land acquisition 
for the Palestine Jewish Community’s Representative Council and 
joined the Ahdut Ha’avodah (Unity of Labor) Party. Later, he joined 
the Mapai (Labor Party). During 1922-1924 he studied at the Lon- 
don School of Economics. Around that time he became involved 
in Zionist activities and joined the Po’ale Zion (Workers of Zion). 
Returning to Palestine, in 1925 he became a deputy editor of the 
Histadrut (General Federation of Labor) daily newspaper, Davar. 

In 1931 Sharett became secretary of the Political Department of 
the Jewish Agency. In 1933 he became head of the department when 
his predecessor was murdered. In that position, Sharett was specif- 
ically responsible for public relations with the British mandatory 
authorities in Palestine and the ambassador of Zionism. He was 
one of the witnesses advocating an independent Jewish state before 
the Peel Commission in 1936. At the Jewish Agency, he became 
associated with David Ben-Gurion. 

In 1944 Sharett helped establish the British Army’s Jewish 
Brigade, which fought in World War II and secretly assisted Jewish 
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Moshe Sharett, Israeli politician, first foreign minister (1948-1956), and 
second prime minister (1953-1955), shown here in 1952. (Israeli 
Government Press Office) 





immigration to Palestine. In 1946 he represented the Jewish Agency 
in Palestine before the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. In 
1947 the British government arrested Sharett and other leaders of 
the Jewish Agency and held them for four months ata Latrun deten- 
tion camp. Golda Meir replaced Sharett as head of the Political De- 
partment and worked for his release as well as the release of the 
other detainees. Upon his release, Sharett actively lobbied the United 
Nations (UN) to accept partition. Sharett, known for his oratorical 
skills, was the chief advocate of a Jewish state before the UN. 

In 1948 Sharett was one of the signatories of the Israeli Declara- 
tion of Independence. It was at this time that he changed his name 
from Shertok to the Hebrew Sharett. He also became the new nation’s 
first foreign minister, working to establish the Israeli Foreign Ser- 
vice and developing the new state’s diplomatic relationships. His 
work in this area proved invaluable during the Israeli War of Inde- 
pendence (1948-1949). He played a leading role in concluding the 
armistice agreements that ended the war. 

With the beginning of the Cold War, Sharett followed a policy 
of nonidentification in which Israel would not take sides in order to 
retain diplomatic relations with both sides. He is also credited with 
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recognizing the impact of decolonization and working to develop 
ties with the emerging states of Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 

In 1953 Sharett was elected Israeli prime minister on the retire- 
ment of Ben-Gurion, at the same time retaining the post of foreign 
minister. As prime minister, Sharett was known for his efforts to 
avoid the confrontational approach toward the Arab states of his 
predecessor. He was also able to maintain Israeli economic growth 
and to manage the large influx of new immigrants. 

Ben-Gurion returned to the prime ministership in November 
1955. Sharett remained at the foreign ministry until his resignation 
in June 1956 over disagreements with Ben-Gurion and the immi- 
nent Suez Crisis. Sharett continued his writing career and managed 
the Mapai’s publishing house of Am Oved (Working Nation). He 
was also chairman of Beit Berl College and in 1960 was elected 
chairman of the World Zionist Organization (WZO) and the Jewish 
Agency. In that position he devoted his energies to relations between 
Israel and the Jewish community worldwide. Sharett died in Jeru- 
salem on July 7, 1965. 
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Sharm al-Sheikh 


Egyptian coastal city on the Red Sea, now a major resort and tourist 
destination, located on the southern tip of the Sinai Peninsula. After 
the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949) ended, the Egyptian 
government closed the Strait of Tiran to Israeli shipping. Because of 
the negative impact that the closure caused to the Israeli economy, 
the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) had long planned for a military oper- 
ation that would seize Sharm al-Sheikh and reopen the straits. When 
the 1956 Suez Crisis began, the IDF’s plan to cross the Sinai included 
an assault against the city. As the main attack smashed toward the 
Suez Canal in October 1956, the IDF’s 9th Infantry Brigade attacked 
southward from Eilat toward Sharm al-Sheikh, beginning on Octo- 
ber 29. 

Traversing difficult terrain and overcoming stiff Egyptian resist- 
ance along the west coast of the Gulf of Aqaba, the brigade reached 





Israeli Army personnel show United Nations Emergency Forces (UNEF) personnel around Sharm al-Sheikh in preparation for the Israeli withdrawal from 
the Sinai, March 8, 1957. (Israeli Government Press Office) 
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the outskirts of the city on November 4. Meanwhile, the 202nd Para- 
chute Brigade had been dropped on al-Tur, 40 miles west of Sharm 
al-Sheikh, in support of the 9th Brigade. The combined force began 
its attack on November 4. After the Egyptians repulsed a night attack, 
the Israelis broke through early in the morning of November 5. By 
9:00 a.m., Sharm al-Sheikh was in IDF hands, and an internationally 
negotiated truce began the next day. 

Sharm al-Sheikh remained under Israeli control until March 11, 
1957, when the Israelis were promised that the straits would remain 
open—under international law—to all shipping. In order to mon- 
itor the Strait of Tiran, United Nations Emergency Forces (UNEF) 
were then stationed in Sharm al-Sheikh. 

The city remained under United Nations (UN) supervision until 
May 1967, when Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser ordered 
all UNEF forces out of the Sinai, to include Sharm al-Sheikh. When 
the Six-Day War began in June 1967, the IDF had planned for a 
combined naval-airborne attack to seize the city once more. With 
the stunning success of the overall Israeli war plan, IDF chief of staff 
Yitzhak Rabin moved up the attack against Sharm al-Sheikh, afraid 
that an early cease-fire might prevent the IDF from taking that city. 
Meanwhile, the Egyptian garrison at Sharm al-Sheikh had been 
ordered to retreat without a fight. 

The Israelis cancelled a planned paratroop assault against al-Tur 
and dropped their airborne troops directly into the city on June 7, 
1967. With support from naval forces, the IDF captured the city vir- 
tually without a fight, as most of the defenders had already been 
withdrawn. Israel immediately declared the Strait of Tiran open to 
international shipping. 

During the 15 years of Israeli occupation of the Sinai Peninsula, 
the city was renamed Mifratz Shlomo. In 1982, three years after the 
initial Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty was signed, Israel returned Sharm 
al-Sheikh to the Egyptians. 

Known today for its vibrant tourism, upscale hotels and resorts, 
fishing, and deep-sea diving, Sharm al-Sheikh was the site of several 
diplomatic conferences. On September 4, 1999, the city hosted a 
joint peace conference that produced the Sharm al-Sheikh Memo- 
randum, which implemented parts of the interim agreements 
reached via the Oslo II agreement of September 1995 to include the 
Israeli transfer of portions of the West Bank to the Palestinian Author- 
ity (PA). Another summit held at Sharm al-Sheikh on October 17, 
2000, failed to stem the violence of the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada. New 
terrorist cells threatened Sinai tourism with a series of bombings 
during 2004-2006, the first of which targeted Israeli tourists at Taba. 

THOMAS VEVE 
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Sharon, Ariel 
Born: February 27, 1928 


Israeli Army general, politician, and prime minister (2001-2006). 
Ariel Sharon was born Ariel Scheinermann (also known by the 
diminutive Arik) on February 27, 1928, in Kfar Malal, Palestine, 
to Russian immigrants. In 1942 at age 14 he joined the Gadna, the 
paramilitary youth organization of the Haganah, the Jewish defense 
force that protected kibbutzim (collective-farming settlements) from 
Arab attacks. 

Sharon commanded an infantry company in the Alexandroni 
Brigade during the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949) and 
was severely wounded by Jordanian forces in an effort to relieve 
the besieged Jewish population of Jerusalem during the Second Bat- 
tle of Latrun. Following the war he founded and commanded a spe- 
cial commando unit (Unit 101) that specialized in reconnaissance, 
intelligence gathering, and retaliatory raids designed to punish and 
deter Palestinian and Arab protagonists while enhancing Israeli 
morale. 

Sharon was criticized for targeting both Arab soldiers and non- 
combatants and condemned for the killing of 69 civilians, half of 
whom were women and children, during a raid on the West Bank 
village of Qibya in the fall of 1953. In an effort to end the criticism, 
in 1954 Unit 101 was folded into the 202nd Paratrooper Brigade. 
However, it continued to attack military and civilian targets, includ- 
ing the Kalkiliya police station raid in October 1956. 

During the 1956 Suez Crisis, Sharon commanded the 202nd 
Brigade in the Israeli invasion of the Sinai Peninsula, capturing the 
strategically important Mitla Pass at the onset. Later he received 
heavy criticism for taking the pass rather than merely holding the 
ground east of it. Taking the pass claimed 38 Israeli dead. This inci- 
dent hindered Sharon’s military advancement during the next 
several years. 

After studying at the British Staff College in Camberley, Eng- 
land, in 1957, Sharon commanded an infantry brigade and then the 
Israeli Army Infantry School. In 1962 he earned his bachelor of law 
degree from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. He was appointed 
chief of staff of the Northern Command in 1964 and then in 1966 
headed the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) Training Department. 

Sharon was promoted to major general just before the 1967 Six- 
Day War, when forces under his command again took the Mitla Pass. 
He assumed leadership of the Southern Command in 1969. He re- 
tired from the IDF in June 1972 only to be recalled to command the 
armored division that crossed the Suez Canal into Egypt at the end 
of the 1973 Yom Kippur War. His direction of that crossing and the 
subsequent encirclement of Egyptian forces is widely considered one 
of the masterpieces of tactical command in modern mobile warfare. 

Sharon helped found the Likud Party in September 1973 and 
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Ariel Sharon, Israeli Army general, politician, and prime minister (2001-2006), speaking during a press conference at his office in Jerusalem, May 2001. 
(Ya’cov Sa’ar/Israeli Government Press Office) 


was elected to the Knesset in December 1973. He resigned in 1975 
to serve as security adviser to Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin until 
1977 and then became minister of agriculture in Likud prime 
minster Menachem Begin’s first government (1977-1981). In this 
position Sharon actively promoted the construction of Jewish set- 
tlements in the occupied Arab territories. In June 1981 he became 
Begin’s minister of defense, and in this position he designed and 
prosecuted Israel’s 1982 invasion of Lebanon, known as Operation 
PEACE FOR GALILEE because the ostensible intent was to force the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) Katyusha rockets out of 
the range of Israel’s northern border and to destroy the terrorist 
infrastructure there. Sharon and Begin deliberately expanded the 
invasion to include a drive against Beirut. Although the PLO was 
driven from Lebanon, the invasion intensified the Lebanese Civil 
War, allowing Syria to become entrenched in the politics of that 
country. The Israeli presence in force lasted three years (a limited 
Israeli force remained until 2000) and resulted in such a high num- 
ber of Palestinian civilian deaths that worldwide public opinion 
turned against Israel. Following the September 1982 massacre of 
Palestinians at the Sabra and Shatila refugee camps by Israel’s 
Lebanese Christian Phalangist allies, Sharon was found to be indi- 
rectly responsible for failing to provide adequate protection for the 
refugees and thus resigned as Begin’s minister of defense. This event 
overshadowed Sharon’s diplomatic rapprochement with a number 
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of African nations and his role in developing the first strategic coop- 
eration agreement with the United States (1981), Operation MosEs 
(1984), and a free trade agreement with the United States (1985). 

Sharon served in various Israeli governments as a minister with- 
out portfolio (1983-1984), minister of industry and trade (1984- 
1990), and minister of construction and housing and chairman of 
the ministerial committee on immigration and absorption (1990- 
1992). The latter post allowed him to double the number of Jewish 
settlements throughout the West Bank and the Gaza Strip during 
his tenure in office. He hoped that these settlements would not only 
provide a strategic buffer for Israel proper but would also reduce 
the possibility of the return of these territories (Judea and Samaria) 
to Palestinian Arabs. 

Sharon then served on the Knesset’s Foreign Affairs and Defense 
Committee (1992-1996) and as minister of national infrastructure 
(1996-1998) under Likud prime minister Benjamin Netanyahu. As 
foreign minister (1998-1999), Sharon led Israel’s permanent status 
negotiations with the Palestinian Authority (PA) and sought to 
promote long-term solutions to the region’s water disputes and 
inadequacies. 

Sharon assumed the leadership of the Likud Party after Ehud 
Barak’s victory in the general elections of May 1999 led to the res- 
ignation of Prime Minister Netanyahu. The failure of Barak’s land 
for peace initiative at the Camp David Summit in 2000 coupled with 
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the collapse of his governing coalition and the eruption of Palestin- 
ian violence led to Barak’s defeat by Sharon in the general election 
of February 2001, even though much of the civil violence was pre- 
cipitated by Sharon’s visit to the Temple Mount on September 28, 
2000. The ensuing violence was known as the Second (al-Aqsa) 
Intifada (2000-2004). 

Palestinians charged that as prime minister, Sharon pursued a 
policy of confrontation and nonnegotiation. On July 2004, he also 
angered the French government when he called for French Jews to 
emigrate for Israel following an upswing in anti-Semitic incidents 
in France. With 600,000 Jews, France had the largest Jewish popu- 
lation after the United States and Israel. 

In 2004 Sharon began a bold policy of disengagement, or unilat- 
eral withdrawal, from the Gaza Strip, a policy opposed by his own 
Likud Party but supported by the Labor Party, the U.S. government, 
and many European nations. In January 2005 Labor Party leader 
Shimon Peres accepted the position of vice premier in Sharon’s 
unity government that included members of Likud, Labor, Meimad, 
and United Torah Judaism. Sharon completed the withdrawal from 
Gaza of all Israeli settlers on August 30, 2005, and the destruction 
of all Israeli settlements and the complete withdrawal of the Israeli 
military on September 11, 2005. 

Sharon narrowly defeated a challenge to his leadership of Likud 
by Netanyahu on September 27, 2005, and then on November 21, 
2005, resigned his Likud position, dissolved parliament, formed a 
new center-right party known as Kadima (Forward), and set new 
elections for March 2006. On December 18, 2005, Sharon was hos- 
pitalized for what was thought to be a minor ischemic stroke and 
shortly thereafter was released anticipating surgery to repair a newly 
discovered hole in the atrial septum ofhis heart. He suffered a mas- 
sive cerebral hemorrhage at his Negev ranch (Havat Hashikmim) 
on January 4, 2006, before the surgery could be accomplished. He 
underwent several brain surgeries at Jerusalem’s Hadassah Hos- 
pital, but he remains in a persistent vegetative state with little 
potential for the recovery of cognitive function. On April 11, 2006, 
the Israeli cabinet declared Sharon incapacitated and ended his prime 
ministership three days later, naming Ehud Olmert as interim 
prime minister, a position made official after Kadima won the most 
Knesset seats in the national election. Perhaps the most contro- 
versial of Sharon’s projects as prime minister was a security wall 
designed to separate and secure Israel proper from territory to be 
ceded to the Palestinians. 

RicHARD EDWARDS 
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Shas 


Israeli religious party founded in 1984 and dedicated to promot- 
ing the interests of the Orthodox Sephardic community. Focused 
on defending and strengthening the role of Judaism in the daily lives 
of Israelis, the Shas party platform is guided by a council of religious 
scholars known as Moetzet Hachmei Hatorah (Council of the Wise 
of Torah). The spiritual leader of the party is Ovadia Yosef, an Iraqi- 
born Jew who is the former Sephardic chief rabbi of Israel. 

Shas has enjoyed considerable electoral success over the two 
decades ofits existence. In 1984 in its first foray into Israeli politics, 
Shas won four seats in the Knesset (Israeli parliament), and just 
four years later it was the third-largest party in parliament. During 
the subsequent decade, Shas continued to increase its popularity, 
especially through its national network of social service institutions 
working to alleviate the struggles facing the lower classes. However, 
in 1999 the party’s political leadership was severely damaged by 
charges of fraud and corruption, and Arye Deri, the party leader, 
was even jailed for his role in the affair. From its peak of 17 seats in 
the Knesset in 1999, support for Shas plummeted in the next elec- 
tion in January 2003, leaving the party with only 11 seats. 

Shas remains a significant factor in Israeli politics. Party 
members have served in the governing coalitions of both Likud and 
Labor, and Shas continues to represent the interests of a devoted 
and entrenched Sephardic population within the country. 

JONAS KAUFFELDT 
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Shaw Commission 
Start Date: August 1929 
End Date: March 31, 1930 


Commission sent by the British government to Palestine to inves- 
tigate Arab violence against Jews in Palestine that occurred in 
August 1929. The riots had resulted following a confrontation in 
Jerusalem at the location of the Western (Wailing) Wall, the most 
sacred of Jewish sites, and the al-Aqsa Mosque precinct, Islam’s 
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A crowd of Arab demonstrators protests the arrival of the Shaw Commission in Jaffa in 1929. The sign in the background reads “Down with the Balfour 


Declaration.” (Corbis) 





third-holiest site. The proximity of these two sacred religious sites 
provided a volatile setting. The Western Wall had been the scene 
of confrontation between Jews and Arabs on every Jewish holy day 
when Jews sought to go there to pray. 

On August 16, 1929, a right-wing Jewish youth group secured 
permission from the British authorities for a march to the Western 
Wall to commemorate the fast of the Ninth of Ab. Learning of this, 
the Muslim leadership in Jerusalem hastily organized a counter- 
demonstration near the wall, replete with inflammatory speeches. 
Some minor clashes then occurred between the two groups. During 
the next week, Muslim agitators traveled throughout Palestine and 
urged Arab peasants to come to Jerusalem in order to protect the 
al-Aqsa Mosque against Jewish attacks. 

During the night of August 23 and the next day, crowds of Arabs 
moved into Jerusalem near the al-Aqsa Mosque and at noon on 
August 24 attacked the orthodox Jewish quarter. Jews also came 
under Arab attack elsewhere in Palestine, such as Hebron and 
Safed. British authorities were obliged to call in additional troops 
from Egypt, and it was not until August 28 that order was restored. 
By that date, 133 Jews had been killed and 399 wounded. The Arab 
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side lost 87 killed and 91 wounded. The riots proved to be a turning 
point in the history of the mandate, for hopes that both Arab and 
Jew might live together in the same state now dimmed considerably. 

The Colonial Office in Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald’s 
Labour government then dispatched a commission headed by Sir 
Walter Shaw to report back on the causes of the riots and to make 
recommendations to prevent a reoccurrence. Shaw, a retired chief 
justice of the Turkish Straits Settlements, headed the commission, 
which conducted formal hearings in Palestine over a five-week period 
and issued its report on March 31, 1930. 

The Shaw Commission Report blamed the Arabs for the riot- 
ing but also found fault with the British authorities and police for 
failing to provide adequate protection. The report concluded that 
widespread Arab dissatisfaction over the intentions of Jews in 
Palestine, including Arab concern for their economic future, was 
the chief factor behind the rioting. The report noted that the British 
government had promised to provide but had never issued a state- 
ment that spelled out its obligations to the non-Jewish population 
of Palestine. Pending that, the commission urged that the British 
government tighten Jewish immigration into Palestine and restrict 
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Jewish land purchases so that Jews could not evict Arab tenants. 
London should also ensure that the Jewish Agency be made to 
understand that it had no role in the government of Palestine. 
Zionists received the Shaw Commission Report with shock and 
anger. Worse was to come. In May, the British government sent Sir 
John Hope Simpson, a retired Indian civil servant and authority on 
agricultural economies, to Palestine. He spent three months there 
and on October 20, 1930, issued a massive report that held that the 
land available to Arabs was less than had been thought previously, 
and that Arabs were being driven off the land by Jewish land pur- 
chases. He blamed Arab poverty on Jewish land purchases and con- 
cluded that steps should be immediately taken to restrict Jewish 
immigration into Palestine. The report’s conclusions were embod- 
ied ina White Paper issued by the British government the same day 
that called for restrictions on Jewish purchases of land and sus- 
pending Jewish immigration into Palestine as long as there was 
extensive poverty in Palestine. It also called on Zionist leaders to 
rethink their national home policy. Greeted by a storm of protest, 
the White Paper was quickly withdrawn. 
SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Shazar, Shneur Zalman 
Born: 1889 
Died: October 5, 1974 


Israeli writer, scholar, politician, and president of Israel (1963- 
1973). Born Shneur Zalman Rubashow to a Habid Hasidic Jewish 
family in Mir, Russia, in 1889, Shazar (which was a mix of letters 
from his original name) was raised in nearby Stolbtsy, where he re- 
ceived a formal Jewish education. In his teens he rejected Hasidism 
for Zionism. In 1905 he joined the Zionist labor Poalei Zion move- 
ment. He also helped organize Jewish self-defense units during the 
1905 Russian Revolution. In 1907 Shazar was arrested by Russian 
authorities along with other members of the staff of the Poalei Zion 
newspaper and spent two months in jail. Upon his release he 
entered the Academy for Jewish Studies in St. Petersburg, where he 
studied for four years under such professors as Simon Dubnow. At 
the same time Shazar worked on the editorial staff of a Yiddish 
newspaper. 

In 1911 Shazar visited Palestine and worked for a time in Kib- 
butz Merhavya. Returning to Russia, he reported for military serv- 
ice but was given an exemption and went to Germany to study 
history and philosophy at the universities in Freiburg and Stras- 
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Zalman Shazar, Israeli writer, scholar, politician, and president of Israel 
(1963-1973), shown here in May 1963. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





bourg. He was especially interested in the study of the Jews of East- 
ern Europe. 

At the beginning of World War I Shazar, as an enemy alien, was 
restricted to Berlin, where he continued to study and to pursue his 
Zionist activities and cultural work among German Jews. He was 
one of the founders of both the Zion Labor Movement and the 
Hehalutz (Pioneers of Zion) movement. In 1919 he completed his 
studies at the University of Berlin. That same year he was named to 
the study commission of Poalei Zion sent to Palestine and edited its 
report. In 1921 he was a delegate to the Twelfth Zionist Congress in 
Karlovy Vary. At the Thirteenth Zionist Congress in 1923 at Karlovy 
Vary, he was named a member of the Zionist Actions Committee. 
In 1922 he became a lecturer in Jewish history at the Hebrew Ped- 
agogium in Vienna, which trained Jewish teachers. 

Shazar immigrated to Palestine in 1924, settling permanently 
there and continuing his Zionist activities. Appointed to the Exec- 
utive Committee of Histadrut, the General Federation of Labor, he 
then joined the staff of its daily newspaper, Davar, and soon was 
its editor. Later he headed the Histadrut publishing house Am 
Oved. He was the author of numerous articles, poems, essays, biog- 
raphies, and monographs in both Yiddish and Hebrew. His most 
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important scholarly work was in the study of the Shabbatian move- 
ment. Politically, he took an active role in the founding of Mapai, 
the Palestine Jewish labor party, and he often traveled abroad for it 
and for Histadrut. 

In 1947 Shazar was part of the Jewish Agency delegation to the 
United Nations (UN) concerning the future of the British Mandate 
for Palestine, and in April 1948 in Israel he drafted the declaration 
passed by the Zionist General Council calling for an independent 
Jewish state immediately upon the termination of the British Man- 
date. In 1949 he was elected to the first Knesset (Israeli parliament), 
and he became Israel’s first minister of education and culture that 
same year, serving until 1951. He put forward the plan for free and 
compulsory education passed by the Knesset in 1949. In 1951 he 
resigned from the cabinet to become Israeli ambassador to Moscow. 
When that post failed to materialize, in 1952 he was named a mem- 
ber of the Jewish Agency Executive, and from 1956 to 1960 he was 
acting chairman of its Jerusalem Executive. In recognition of his 
myriad achievements, in May 1963 the Knesset elected him to the 
largely ceremonial post of president of Israel. Reelected in 1968, 
he retired at the end of his second term in May 1973. Shazar died on 
October 5, 1974. 
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Shazly, Saad el- 
Born: April 1, 1922 


Egyptian military officer and diplomat, largely responsible for the 
planning and successful execution of the Egyptian Suez Canal offen- 
sive in the Yom Kippur War of 1973. Born in Cairo on April 1, 1922, 
Saad el-Shazly began his military career by attending the Egyptian 
Military Academy between 1939 and 1943. His first combat assign- 
ment was as a platoon commander in the Israeli War of Independ- 
ence (1948-1949). His performance in combat earned him a 
nomination to the Junior Officer’s Command Course and Military 
Staff College, from which he graduated in 1952 with a master’s 
degree in military science. A year later el-Shazly was selected to 
attend the U.S. Army Infantry School at Fort Benning, Georgia. Upon 
his return to Egypt he was assigned to Egypt’s Parachute School, 
which he commanded from 1954 to 1956. 

El-Shazly faced combat for the second time as a paratroop com- 
pany commander in the 1956 Sinai Campaign. In 1958 he attended 
the Command Leadership Course in the Soviet Union and was later 
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appointed chief of staff of a Paratroop Brigade. Between 1960 and 
1961 he commanded the Egyptian United Nations (UN) contingent 
in the Congo. He then became Egypt’s military attaché to the United 
Kingdom for the next two years. In 1965 he went to Yemen as part 
of the Egyptian forces intervening in the Yemeni Civil War. 

By 1967 el-Shazly had been promoted to the rank of major gen- 
eral. As a special task force commander in the June 1967 Six-Day 
War, he was tasked with cutting off the Israeli city of Eilat in an 
attempt to deny Israeli forces access to the Gulf of Aqaba. Israeli 
forces preempted this move, however, effectively cutting off his 
force. El-Shazly successfully avoided decisive engagements and even- 
tually led his troops out of Israeli encirclement to safety. 

After the end of the Six-Day War, el-Shazly was seen as the most 
qualified Egyptian officer to lead and train Egyptian Special Forces. 
His two-year tenure brought significant improvements to the train- 
ing program, including the establishment ofal-Saiga (commandos) 
and the Mizidat (paratroops). 

In September 1970 Anwar Sadat assumed the Egyptian presi- 
dency and immediately initiated a political and military restruc- 
turing. Asa result, el-Shazly, nowa lieutenant general, became chief 
of the General Staff of the Egyptian armed forces on May 16, 1971. 
Later that year he was named assistant secretary-general for mili- 
tary affairs for the Arab League. 

After the losses in the Six-Day War, Sadat was looking to strike 
backat Israel and recapture at least a portion of the Sinai Peninsula 
in an attempt to force the Israelis to negotiate. As such, el-Shazly 
and his staff developed an attack plan that focused on crossing the 
Suez Canal and establishing strong defensive positions that would 
lure the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) into a killing zone. Unlike his 
predecessors, el-Shazly managed to synchronize air, ground, and 
naval forces. The plan worked, and the Egyptians were able to cross 
the canal. They then used their Soviet-supplied defensive firepower, 
in the form of antiaircraft missiles to drive off Israeli aircraft and 
antitank missiles to destroy counterattacking Israeli armor. 

With this success, Sadat then sought to expand the offensive 
in an attempt to regain the whole of the Sinai. El-Shazly strongly 
opposed any additional advances beyond the coverage of the 
Egyptian surface-to-air missile (SAM) batteries. Sadat disregarded 
his advice. Upon the successful Israeli counteroffensive, el-Shazly 
pleaded with Sadat to withdraw Egyptian troops that were in danger 
of encirclement and later orchestrated an ineffective counterattack. 
On October 20, 1973, after continued pleas and requests to shift 
troops to address possible encirclement, Sadat removed el-Shazly 
from his post in the field. El-Shazly was officially fired in December 
1973. 

Asa result ofhis open protests, el-Shazly was appointed Egypt’s 
ambassador to the United Kingdom in 1974. A year later, he was 
appointed Egypt’s ambassador to Portugal. El-Shazly openly criti- 
cized the Arab-Israeli peace process and predicted failure for the 
1978 Camp David Summit. He argued that the only solution to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict was a military one and criticized Sadat for being 
weak, even calling for the Egyptian leader’s overthrow. 
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El-Shazly was forced into permanent exile in Libya. He eventu- 
ally settled in Algeria, where he founded the Egyptian National Front 
opposition party in March 1980. While in exile he was tried in 
absentia and court-martialed for allegedly disclosing classified infor- 
mation in his memoirs, published in 1976. He was sentenced to 3 
years in prison. After 14 years of exile he returned to Egypt in 1992 
and was immediately imprisoned. Although Egypt’s High Court 
reversed the earlier sentencing, el-Shazly ended up serving out his 
sentence in full. 

VADIM SIMHAKOV 
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Shia Islam 

Smaller of the two predominant branches of Islam. Adherents to 
Shia Islam account for 12-15 percent ofall Muslims worldwide. The 
Sunni sects or schools of Islam account for 67 percent. Shiism is 
divided into several major subgroups: the Ithna Ashariyya, called 
Twelvers by Westerners and Jafariyya by adherents, for their school 
of Islamic law; the Ismailiyya (Seveners); and the Zaydiyya (Fivers), 
named according to the prominent figures in the chain of religious 
leaders (imams) that each recognizes as constituting the proper line 
of leadership succession from the Prophet Muhammad. Shiism is 
the dominant branch of Islam in Iran (90 percent of the popula- 
tion), Iraq, Lebanon, Bahrain, Azerbaijan, and Yemen. Shiism also 
has adherents in Syria, East Africa, India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
Turkey, Qatar, Kuwait, the United Arab Emirates, and the Eastern 
Province of Saudi Arabia. Shiism accounts for a small percentage of 
the Islamic population in South Asia and Europe, although Shiism’s 
presence in the latter, particularly Great Britain, is increasing. 

The Shiites were originally referred to as the Shiat Ali (Party of 
Ali). Upon the Prophet’s death, they preferred the succession of Ali 
ibn Abu Talib, the son-in-law of Muhammad by marriage to Mu- 
hammad’s only surviving daughter Fatima. Some suggest that in 
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Religious Makeup of Selected Middle Eastern and 
North African Countries 


Sunni Shiite Other 
Country Muslims Muslims Religions 
Algeria 95% 4% 1% 
Bahrain 30% 70% 0% 
Egypt 93% 1% 6% 
Tran 10% 89% 1% 
Iraq 34% 63% 3% 
Jordan 92% 2% 6% 
Kuwait 65% 35% 0% 
Lebanon 24% 36% 40% 
Libya 96% 1% 3% 
Morocco 97% 2% 1% 
Oman 89% 10% 1% 
Qatar 85% 0% 5% 
Saudi Arabia 90% 10% 0% 
Syria 77% 13% 10% 
Tunisia 96% 2% 2% 
United Arab Emirates 82% 14% 4% 
Yemen 57% 42% 1% 





the mixture of southern and northern Arab Muslim tribes, it was 
the southerners, Aws and Khazraj of Medina, who most strongly 
supported hereditary rights in leadership. Ali accepted Abu Bakr 
as caliph (khalifa), or political leader of the Muslims, but his sup- 
porters agitated again when Uthman became the third caliph. 
Uthman was so disliked for nepotism and the enrichment of his 
Umayyad relatives that a revolt occurred in which he was killed. 
Ali’s followers recognized him as the fourth caliph in AD 656. How- 
ever, the Umayyads claimed the caliphate for Muawiya, and this led 
to two civil wars in Islam and Ali’s assassination in 661. Following 
Ali’s death, his son Hasan was forced to abdicate, and his other son 
Husayn fought the Umayyads and was killed at Karbala. With the 
accession of the Umayyads, its preachers regularly cursed Ali in 
their Friday sermons. 

While all Muslims revere the Prophet and his family, Sunni 
Muslims also recognize the Prophet’s early companions at Medina 
for their political role and strength as transmitters of hadith, the 
short texts relating Muhammad’s words, actions, or preferences. In 
contrast, the Shiites extend the notion of the Prophet’s family, the 
Ahl al-Bayt (People of the House), from the Prophet, his daughter 
Fatima, and Ali on to Ali’s sons Hasan and Husayn and the succes- 
sion of imams who followed them. 

Shiites believe that Ali was the first imam. The imam is the sole 
legitimate successor of the Prophet. Each imam designates his own 
successor. In Shia Islam, each imam is held to have special knowl- 
edge of the truth of the Koran, Muhammad’s sunnah (traditions 
or practices), and Islam. The aimah, or chain of imams, are believed 
to be infallible, sinless, and personally guided by Allah (God) and 
are also believed to possess the divine authority over Islam and 
humanity granted to Ali by Muhammad. 

Shiites and Sunnis hold to the same views of Allah, who has 
omnipotence over all beings, and yet Allah is also believed to be, as 
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The Imam Ali Mosque in Najaf, Iraq, was originally built in 977 over the 
tomb of Ali ibn Abu Talib, son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad and 
Islam’s fourth caliph. It has been reconstructed twice since, in 1086 and 
in 1500. (Corel) 


expressed in his other names, Merciful and Beneficent, closer to 
man than his own “jugular vein,” and one who cares deeply about 
his creation. In both, there is also a dynamic between faith and 
the acceptance of divine will with the responsibility of the human 
believer. Indeed, apart from the differences in the Shia view oflead- 
ership, the two sects are very similar in many aspects. They diverge, 
however, in their legal systems. 

The Shia recognize all the same religious duties as the Sunnis, 
which are described in the study of Islam in the West as the five 
pillars with two additional duties. However, the Ismailiyya sect and 
its subsects also stress the inner truths, or esoteric knowledge of 
Islamic principles. The Shia stress the unicity or oneness (tawhid) 
of Allah, a strict monotheism, and the avoidance of any trace of 
polytheism. They support social justice (adalah), which means equity 
within society, and aid to the oppressed and the needy. As with 
Sunni Muslims, the Shia adhere to the principle of the hisba, or com- 
manding the good and forbidding the reprehensible. This refers 
to all that is licit or recommended in Islamic law as opposed to sins 
that are forbidden. Entrance into Paradise is based on doing more 
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good than evil or upon martyrdom. All Muslims, Shia as well as 
Sunni, respect the prophets, including Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and 
Muhammad, whom they believe revealed to humans the true reli- 
gion of Allah. 

The concept of the aimah (imamate)—that specific leaders are 
appointed by Allah and then by other imams (nass or designation) 
—grew in strength thanks to the sixthimam, Jafar al-Sadiq (d. 765). 
His followers developed the Twelver legal and theological tradition. 
The last of these Twelve imams, Muhammad al-Mahdi, did not 
make himself known at the death of the 11th imam, al-Hasan al- 
Askari. Al-Mahdiis believed to be hiding on Earth, neither alive nor 
dead but ina state of occultation, and will return at the Day of Judg- 
ment and the Resurrection (Qiyamah) when Allah will decide the 
fate of all humanity, Muslim and non-Muslim alike. 

The Twelvers believe that al-Mahdi was the son of al-Hasan, 
born in 869. The Shia believe that al-Mahdi was in hiding from the 
caliph and that between the years 874 and 941 he communicated by 
letters with his people. During this period, called the Lesser Occul- 
tation, the community recognized four regents for Muhammad 
al-Mahdi. In his last letter, he wrote that he would no longer com- 
municate with humanity. Thus, the period from 941 to the present 
is known as the Greater Occultation. 

In Islam, every human is held accountable for his or her deeds. 
The deeds of each individual are judged by Allah and weighed on 
a scale. If the good outweighs the evil, then the individual gains 
entrance into Paradise. If the evil outweighs the good, the indi- 
vidual spends eternity in Hell. The Shia further believe that the 
prophets, imams, and martyrs can intercede with Allah for a soul 
on the Day of Judgment and may seek this intercession (shafaa), if 
possible, through prayer, religious rituals, or appeals to the Four- 
teen Infallibles: the Prophet Muhammad, his daughter Fatima, 
and the Twelve imams. They also seek redemption through ritual of 
repentance performed on the Day of Ashura, the commemoration 
of Imam Husayn’s death. 

Shiism’s Twelvers, the largest Shia group, proclaim the neces- 
sity of obligatory religious duties or acts of outward worship. The 
first is the shahada or testimony that there is no God but God and 
that Muhammad is his prophet and Ali his imam. The next is prayer 
(salat), recited five or more times a day. The third is fasting (sawm) 
during the daylight hours for all of the month of Ramadan, the ninth 
month of the Islamic calendar. The fourth religious practice is the 
pilgrimage (hajj), a journey to the holy city of Mecca that should 
be made at least once during a person’s life if he or she is physically 
and financially able to undertake it. The fifth religious practice is 
the paying of zakat, a voluntary tax that is used to support the poor, 
spread Islam, or sometimes other purposes such as aid to travelers 
and the funding of jihad. The assessment of zakat should be 2.5 per- 
cent of one’s income and assets in any given year. (All Muslims also 
give gifts of money during and at the end of Ramadan and the Id al- 
Adha, but these are not technically zakat.) Another form of tithing, 
the khums, is a 20 percent tax on all annual profits from any source 
levied on all adult males and is used to support the mosque and the 
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Ayatollah Ali Khamenei leading Friday prayers on the campus of Tehran University during the first Friday of the holy month of Ramadan in Tehran, Iran, 
on September 14, 2007. Khamenei was named supreme leader of Iran and is the highest religious authority in the predominantly Shiite nation. (Document 


Iran/Corbis) 





clerics. Jihad is also a commanded duty in Shiism and refers to the 
struggle of the faithful to please Allah as well as to defend Islam by 
waging war. The idea of the walaya is important in Shiism (but also 
in Sufi Islam), as is the tabarra. These mean a special reverence for 
all members, past and descended, of the Household of the Prophet 
Muhammad, the Ahl al-Bayt, and the guardianship of the imamate 
and the disassociation from all enemies of the Ahl al-Bayt. 

In addition to the Shia groups mentioned above, there are others. 
The Druze are an offshoot of the Ismailiyya sect, and the Alawites 
found in Syria and Turkey are a distinct sect. The Shaykhiyya of 
Basra and Bahrain are a subsect of the Ithna-Ashariyya, or Twelver 
Shia, influenced by Akhabari thought. Sunni Muslims and some 
Shia, however, consider the Alawi sect deviant because of some of 
its syncretic practices. Nonetheless, it was declared a licit school of 
Islam ina fatwa issued by Imam Musa al-Sadr in order to legitimate 
the rule of President Hafez al-Assad, an Alawi, in Syria. Although all 
branches of Islam believe in a divine savior, Mahdi, who will come 
at the Day of Judgment, the Twelver branch of Shiism holds that 
the Twelfth Imam, or Hidden Imam since he is in occultation, is the 
Mahdi and call him the Imam Mahdi. 

Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, elected president of Iran in 2005, and 
his cabinet have pledged to work to make the conditions right for 
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the return of the Imam Mahdi, a return that Shia Muslims believe 
will lead Islam to world domination. In Iran, many believe that the 
Imam Mahdi will reappear from a well at the mosque in Jamkaran 
just outside of the holy city of Qum, Iran. The site is frequently vis- 
ited by Shiite pilgrims who drop messages into the well hoping that 
the Hidden Imam will hear them and grant their requests. Along 
with the Imam Mahdi’s return at the Day of Judgment, there are 
various beliefs about other millenarian events and wars that will 
occur before this period. 

Since the disappearance of the Twelfth Imam, the Shia ulama 
(clerics) have served as his deputies, interpreting the law and lead- 
ing the Shiite faithful under the authority of the Hidden Imam. In 
Twelver Shiism it is believed that four persons acted as the deputies 
or special vice-regents (wakala al-khassa) of the Hidden Imam dur- 
ing the Lesser Occultation. These persons were called the bab (gate) 
or naib (deputy) for the imam. From 941 there have been no overt 
claims of a bab except for Sayyid Ali Muhammad, known as The 
Bab, who established Babism in the 19th century, and the Shaykhi 
Shia, who put forth the idea of the perfect Shia who lives in each age. 
Generally in this period, the idea is that there is a wakala al-amma, 
or a general idea of vice-regency delegated to the Shia clerics. When 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini and his government established the 
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system of rule of the cleric (vilayat-e faqih) in Iran, he was referred 
to as the naib al-Imam, or deputy of the Hidden Imam. The idea of 
rule of the cleric, developed from the increasingly activist opinions 
of one branch of Shiism—the usulis (usuliyya)—opposed the akh- 
baris, a different intellectual tradition. Khomeini’s official title 
became Supreme Faqih (Jurist), and he served with the Council of 
Guardians as its supreme religio-political authority. However, his 
successor, Ali Husayni Khamenei, was not the most senior of the 
possible clerics to follow Khomeini and was granted the title of 
ayatollah more as a political appointment. 

Ismaili Shiites, also known as Ismailiyya, or the Seveners, are 
followers of the living Aga Khan and constitute the second-largest 
branch of Shia Islam. Ismailis believe that the imamate is a position 
that continues unbroken since the caliphate of Ali, although the 
living imams since the Seventh Imam serve as regents awaiting 
the return of the Hidden Imam. Ismailis acknowledge only six of 
the Twelve Imams and assert that the real Seventh Imam was Ismail 
Ibn Jafar. Other Muslims assert that Ismail’s son Muhammad was 
the Seventh Imam and that he is presently occulted awaiting the end 
of time to reveal himself as the last Imam. The Ismaili movement 
spread through missionary activity as a secret organization begin- 
ning in the later ninth century. It split in a factional dispute about 
leadership in 899. Ismaili Shiites are found primarily in South Asia, 
Syria, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, China, Tajikistan, Afghanistan, and East 
Africa but have in recent years immigrated to Europe and North 
America. 

Ismailis mandate the same religious practices as the Twelvers, 
but their emphasis is on an inner or deeper interpretation of each 
that can make them distinct. As with the Twelvers, the Ismailis 
evince love and devotion (walayah) for Allah, the prophets, the Ahl 
al-Bayt, the imam, and the Ismaili dai (the preacher) and also be- 
lieve in personal purity and cleanliness (taharah). The third pillar 
is prayer, and the fourth is almsgiving, or purifying religious dues. 
The fifth is the fast, and the sixth is the pilgrimage. The seventh pil- 
lar is jihad. 

Zaydis, also known as Zaydiyya or the Fivers, are in theology and 
the view of the law closer to a Sunni school of the law. Zaydism is 
strongest in India, Pakistan, and Yemen. Zaydis derive their name 
from Zayd ibn Ali ibn Abi Talib, the son of Husayn ibn Ali ibn Abi 
Talib (626-ca. 680), the grandson of the Prophet Muhammad. Most 
Zaydis regard Husayn as the third rightful imam. After Ali, Hasan, 
and Husayn, the Zaydis assert that the succession of the imamate 
was determined by engaging in armed rebellion against evil caliphs. 
Although Zayd’s rebellion against the corrupt Umayyad caliph 
Hisham ibn Abd al-Malik (691-743) in 740 was unsuccessful, the 
attempt was sufficient to make Zayd the fourth Zaydi imam. 

Zaydism does not support the infallibility of the imams and 
asserts that no imam after Husayn receives any divine guidance. 
Zaydis reject the Hidden Imam and the idea that the imamate must 
be passed from father to son, although they do believe that the 
living imam must be a descendant of Ali. Zaydi Islamic law (figh) 
is most like the Sunni Hanafi school. 
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While there was never a concept of Sunni Islam as a sect, the 
non-Alid Muslims accepted the institution of the caliphate even 
though the caliph was not a spiritual descendent of the Prophet. 
Still, the caliph received an oath of allegiance from his people and 
had to be pious and promote and protect Islam. Alids (supporters 
of Ali), later the Shia, accepted their temporal rulers but did not 
regard them as being spiritually legitimate in the manner of the 
imams. For purposes of survival, they could deny their Shia beliefs 
if need be in the practice known as taqqiya (dissimulation). Non- 
Shia Muslims accepted the authority of the first three caliphs —Abu 
Bakr, Umar, and Uthman—and often cited hadith that are traced 
to the companions (sahaba) of the Prophet as well as the Prophet 
Muhammad himself. The hadith explain the practice or beliefs of 
the Prophet and constitute his Way, or sunnah. Shia Muslims often 
cite hadith as having passed through the Ahl al-Bayt or relating back 
to the imams. Minor differences pertain to the times for prayer and 
the commencement of holidays. 

Shia Islamic education is centered in Najaf and Karbala in Iraq 
and in Qum and Mashhad in Iran, with additional centers of learning 
elsewhere. Shia clerics from Lebanon typically studied in Iraq or in 
Iran. The most prominent Shia theorist in Iran following the Islamic 
Revolution was probably Abd al-Karim Sorush, who is famous for 
his idea of the expansion and contraction of Islamic law (qabz va 
bast-e shariat). The most senior cleric in Iraq today is the Shia Grand 
Ayatollah Sistani. The clerical establishment in Iraq is referred to 
as the hawza, and its duty is to train the future clerics of Shiism. 

Alongside the hadiths traceable to the Prophet Muhammad, 
Sunni Islam most highly regards the testimony of the companions 
as it passed through the ages, while Shia Islam also highly regards 
the teachings of the Twelve Imams and their representatives. The 
testimony of the companions is sometimes at variance with Shia 
traditions in interpretations (tafsir) of the Koran, Islamic history, 
and the practices (sunnah) of Muhammad. 

Sunnis and Shiites have different approaches to jurisprudence, 
or the making of Islamic law, and therefore also in the issuance of 
fatawa to broader religious questions of Muslims. The different 
Sunni schools of law use as sources (usul al-figh) the Koran, the 
hadith, analogy (qiyas), and ijma, or the consensus of the commu- 
nity at Medina or of the jurists. In earlier periods, these legal schools 
also used ray (opinion of the jurist) or ijtihad, a particular technique 
of intellectual problem solving. In the 10th century, the Sunni 
jurists decided to stop using ijtihad so as to avoid the introduction 
of too many innovations into Sharia. However, the Shia legal school 
of the Twelvers retained this principle. Consequently, Shia cleric- 
jurists who train in this technique and qualify receive the title of 
mujtahid, or one who can enact ijtihad. 

There are various ranks of clerics in Shia Islam in addition to the 
mujtahid, such as the elevated designations of ayatollah and grand 
ayatollah that other clerics should agree on. In addition, the Shia 
may follow his or her own preferred marja (source). Above all of 
these clerics, there may be one agreed-upon marja-e taqlid (source 
of emulation of the age). 
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These are not the only differences between Sunni and Shia Islam. 
Other legal and sociocultural or even economic differences exist in 
such countries as Lebanon and Saudi Arabia, where the Shia have 
been an underclass. Both Sunni and Shia Islam have produced Sufi 
movements or brotherhoods. Both have also produced militant ver- 
sions of Islamism, including parties that aim at Islamic governance. 
There has been some effort to recognize Shiism in Sunni Islam. 
Indeed, the al-Azhar University did so and teaches Shiism as a madh- 
hab or legal school of Islam in spite of the fact that the government 
of Egypt outlawed Shiism. It should also be noted that Shia and Sunni 
Muslims had coexisted peacefully and frequently intermarried in 
Iraq. Shia Muslims were often members of the Communist Party or 
the Baath Party, and the clerics began an Islamic movement in Iraq 
in part to dissuade youths from joining the secular parties. This 
resulted in Saddam Hussein’s suppression of the Shia Islamist move- 
ment. Sadly, the end of Hussein’s rule brought Shia-Sunni sectarian 
conflict to Iraq, fueled in part by Sunni Islamists and nationalists 
who viewed the new Shia-dominated majority as conspirators with 
the Americans and who called the Shia apostates or renegades. 

RICHARD EDWARDS AND SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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Shield of David 


See Star of David 





Shin Bet 


The Israeli counterintelligence and internal security service. Shin 
Bet, also known as the General Security Service, or Shabak, is the 
sister agency to the Mossad, which handles external security and 
foreign intelligence, and Aman, the military intelligence branch of 
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the Israel Defense Forces (IDF). Isser Harel, also founder of the 
Mossad, founded Shin Bet in 1947. Originally known as the General 
Security Service, it was under the aegis of the IDF but later was 
transferred to the direct control of the prime minister’s office. The 
motto of Shin Bet was “Shield who shall not be seen.” 

Originally tasked with counterintelligence, Shin Bet was also 
given responsibility for monitoring Palestinians who chose to stay 
and live in Israel after 1948. During the Cold War era, Shin Bet 
focused much of its energy on the Soviet Union. Shin Bet infiltrated 
Soviet-backed dissident organizations in Israel during the 1950s 
and 1960s. In 1961 it also uncovered top Soviet spy Dr. Israel Bar, 
both a lieutenant colonel in the IDF reserves and a friend of Prime 
Minister David Ben-Gurion, who had access to a great deal of clas- 
sified information. Also in 1961, Shin Bet unmasked Kurt Sita, an 
operative for Czech intelligence who was working as a professor in 
Israel. 

After the 1967 Six-Day War, Shin Bet began to focus more of its 
attention and resources on monitoring Arabs in the occupied terri- 
tories. It received considerable leeway when dealing with suspects, 
and many Israelis feared that Shin Bet would become an instrument 
of totalitarianism. Internal checks and balances within Shin Bet 
have prevented this. As the lead organization tasked with combat- 
ing terrorism, Shin Bet nonetheless has resorted to extrajudicial 
methods that evoked great criticism in Israel and the Arab world. 

The most notorious incident involving Shin Bet is known as the 
KAV 300 Affair or the Shabak Affair and involved the summary 
execution of two suspected terrorists who participated in a bus 
hijacking. The KAV 300 Affair spotlighted Shin Bet and some of its 
more questionable activities and led toa purging of the organization 
and more public oversight. Avram Shalom, the head of Shin Bet at 
the time, was forced to resign, and the Knesset (Israeli parliament) 
established the so-called Landoy Committee to monitor Shin Bet 
activities. One of Shin Bet’s major responsibilities was the protec- 
tion of senior Israeli ministers, including the prime minister. 
Thus, Shin Bet’s reputation received a further blow in 1995 when it 
failed to prevent the assassination of Israeli prime minister Yitzhak 
Rabin. An internal investigation actually implicated Shin Bet agents 
in stirring up provocations and anti-Rabin sentiments as part of its 
domestic counterterrorism operations that may have actually con- 
tributed to his assassination. Another housecleaning occurred. Avi 
Dichter, a tough-minded ex-commandso, was eventually placed in 
charge of Shin Bet in 2003. 

Shin Bet is believed to be organized into three operational depart- 
ments. The Arab Affairs Department handles intelligence gathering 
on Arab terrorist organizations via informers and through inter- 
rogation. The Non-Arab Department was formerly divided between 
communist and noncommunist sections and was charged with 
debriefing Soviet refugees and countering Soviet intelligence. Since 
1991 its mission has changed to monitoring all non-Arab immi- 
grants in Israel. The Protective Security Department provides uni- 
formed personnel to secure government buildings, scientific research 
facilities, airports, and ports. It also provides bodyguards for Israeli 
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dignitaries and undercover operatives for El Al Airline flights. 
Supporting departments include, among others, finance, logistics, 
personnel, and transportation. 

Shin Bet relies mainly on informants and human intelligence 
(HUMINT) sources for its information. The organization is believed 
to run extensive networks of Arab informants throughout Israel 
and abroad. Shin Bet is also tasked with interrogation of suspects 
and has received a great deal of criticism from the public and the 
press in Israel for its use of physical coercion and torture to extract 
information. The organization has also received negative press for 
infiltrating domestic leftists and rightist Jewish organizations and 
political parties. Shin Bet has been widely implicated in the assas- 
sination program conducted against Arab targets including mem- 
bers of Hamas, the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), and 
Hezbollah. In 2002 Shin Bet agents assassinated Yahya Ayyash, a 
terrorist known as “the Engineer” and chief bomb maker for Hamas, 
by placing an explosive device in his cell phone. Shin Bet continues 
to work directly with the Israeli Air Force to target terrorist leaders 
and bases and also uses commandos and trained agents to root out 
terror networks that threaten Israel. 

The counterterrorist role is a difficult one and often corrupts 
those engaged in it. Shin Bet remains perhaps the world’s premier 
counterterrorist organization and is believed to have been of great 
assistance to the U.S. government in the wake of the September 11, 
2001, terrorist attacks. 
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Shiqagqi, Fathi 
Born: 1951 
Died: October 26, 1995 


Founder of Islamic Jihad of Palestine. Born in the Gaza Strip in 1951 
to a Palestinian family that had fled Jaffa during the Israeli War of 
Independence (1948-1949), Fathi Shiqaqi studied mathematics in 
Beirut and then medicine at the Zagazig University in Egypt during 
the 1970s. Graduating with a degree in medicine, he worked as a 
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doctor in Egypt and joined the Muslim Brotherhood. He practiced 
medicine for a time in Jerusalem, then returned to Gaza in 1981. 

In Gaza in the early 1980s, Shiqaqi and Sheikh Abd al-Aziz Awda 
founded Islamic Jihad of Palestine, which carried out suicide bomb- 
ings inside Israel. The U.S. government subsequently designated 
Islamic Jihad as an international terrorist organization. Reportedly, 
Shiqaqi was the first to publish a booklet that legitimized suicide 
martyrdom attacks, which he called sacrifices, as justifiable in jihad 
(holy war). 

Arrested by the Israelis in 1983, he was imprisoned for a year. 
Again arrested in 1986, he was again imprisoned and then was de- 
ported in 1988. He settled in the Palestinian refugee camp at Yarmuk 
in Damascus. There in January 1994 he played a leading role in cre- 
ating the National Alliance, a coalition of eight Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) groups, Islamic Jihad, and Hamas. Early the 
next year, he sharply disagreed with Sheikh Awda over both the 
funding and organization of Islamic Jihad. 

Shiqaqi rejected the 1993 Oslo Peace Accords and was said to 
have been behind a number of suicide bombings in Israel in 1995. 
He was shot to death, allegedly by several agents of Mossad, the 
Israeli intelligence service, in front of the Diplomat Hotel in Sleima, 
Malta, on October 26, 1995. Reportedly, he was on his way to Libya 
to meet with Muammar Qaddafi to secure funding for Islamic Jihad 
terrorist activities. Shiqaqi’s funeral, held in Damascus on Novem- 
ber 1, was attended by some 40,000 people. Ramallah Abdullah Shal- 
lah succeeded Shiqaqi as head of Islamic Jihad. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Shishakli, Adib al- 
Born: 1909 
Died: September 27, 1964 


Syrian Army general and strongman of Syria (1949-1954). Adib 
al-Shishakli was born in 1909 in Hamah, Syria, then part of the 
Ottoman Empire. By the time he joined the military, France ruled 
Syria under a League of Nations mandate. Al-Shishakli studied at 
the Syrian military academy in Damascus and was commissioned 
in the Special Troops organized by France. Al-Shishakli early on 
joined the Syrian Social Nationalist Party (SSNP), which was headed 
by Antun Saada and advocated a Greater Syria. 

Syria achieved independence as a consequence of World War II, 
and in 1948 during the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949) 
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al-Shishakli served as a deputy commander of the Arab Liberation 
Army (ALA) sponsored by the Arab League against Jewish forces. 
However, the ALA had a poor combat record in the war. This was 
one factor in a coup in March 1949, in which al-Shishakli played a 
role, that brought Husni al-Zaim to power in Syria. 

Al-Zaim distrusted al-Shishakli and soon dismissed him. In 
August 1949, however, al-Shishakli participated in a coup that top- 
pled al-Zaim and brought Sami al-Hinnawi to power. Al-Hinnawi 
became chief of staff of the army, and longtime Syrian nationalist 
Hashim al-Atasi became prime minister. When al-Atasi sought to 
secure a union with Hashemite Iraq, al-Shishakli strongly objected 
and in December 1949 was the prime mover behind yet a third coup 
that toppled al-Hinnawi. Al-Shishakli now took power himself. 

Atfirst, al-Shishakli was content running things behind the scenes 
and allowed the Syrian parliament to continue to function. By 1951, 
however, his opposition to the pro-Iraqi bent of the People’s Party 
led him to organize another coup that November during which he 
assumed complete power and ordered the arrest of the prime min- 
ister, his cabinet, and a number of other key leaders. Al-Shishakli 
suppressed most Syrian political parties and appointed his associ- 
ate, Colonel Fawzi Salu (later promoted to general), as chief of state, 
premier, and minister of defense, but it was al-Shishakli who now 
openly controlled affairs. 

Throughout those early years of his rule, al-Shishakli pursued 
several goals. His experience in the fighting with Israel made him 
acutely aware of the failings of the Syrian military, and he worked 
hard to build up and improve the armed forces. He sometimes 
spoke of his wish to transform Syria into the “Prussia of the Arab 
states.” A strong Syrian nationalist, he made the Druze minority a 
particular target of his campaign against so-called centrifugal ten- 
dencies, even shelling their strongholds. 

In foreign affairs, al-Shishakli sought improved relations with 
the West but continued an uncompromising stance toward Israel. 
He also very much feared the expansion of Egyptian president Gamal 
Abdel Nasser’s Pan-Arabism. Al-Shishakli nonetheless refused to 
joina Middle East defense organization that became the 1955 Bagh- 
dad Pact. Although tempted, he also rejected a U.S. offer of financial 
assistance in return for Syrian acceptance of Palestinian refugees 
and an effort to turn them into Syrian citizens. 

In August 1952 al-Shishakli banned all political organizations 
and created a one-party state based on his own Arab Liberation 
Movement. In June 1953 he assumed more of the trappings of 
power by becoming premier and then securing the presidency of 
Syria by means of a popular referendum. This same referendum 
also provided approval for a new constitution that increased the 
president’s powers. 

In January 1954, resistance to his government became more 
open. Prominent Syrian political leaders had refused to support 
his Arab Liberation Movement, the Druze community engaged in 
violent demonstrations, and others followed suit. By February, ele- 
ments within the army had determined that al-Shishakli had to go. 
The coup on February 25, 1954, in which the Baath Party also played 
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an important role began in the mutiny of troops in Aleppo and 
rapidly spread. Forced to resign, al-Shishakli sought exile first in 

Lebanon, then in Saudi Arabia, and subsequently in France. 
Although reportedly al-Shishakli subsequently negotiated with 
foreign agents over a possible coup attempt to topple the more pro- 
Soviet Syrian government and replace it with one headed by him- 
self, nothing came of these efforts. In 1957, moreover, the Syrian 
government tried al-Shishakli in absentia on charges of conspiracy 
to overthrow the government. In 1960 al-Shishakli thought it pru- 
dent to move to a more distant location, and he settled in Brazil. 
There on September 27, 1964, a Druze militant assassinated al- 
Shishakli for attacks on the Druze minority during his presidency. 
SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Shomron, Dan 
Born: 1937 


Israeli Army officer and chief of staff of the Israel Defense Forces 
(IDF) during 1987-1991. Dan Shomron was born in 1937 at Ashdot 
Yaacov in the British Mandate for Palestine. He graduated with a 
BA in geography from Tel Aviv University. Drafted into the IDF in 
1956, he continued in its service. 

Although as a junior officer he was trained in armored warfare, 
Colonel Shomron commanded a paratroop unit at the Suez Canal 
during the Six-Day War (1967) and later as a brigadier general com- 
manded the 401st Armored Brigade defending the Suez Canal at the 
beginning of the Yom Kippur War (1973). Rallying from the initial 
Egyptian attacks, Shomron and his unit then crossed the Suez under 
the command of Major General Ariel Sharon on October 14, 1973. 

In 1974 Shomron commanded the IDF’s Infantry and Paratroop- 
ers Branch and in this capacity had overall operational command 
of Operation THUNDERBOLT in July 1976. This operation successfully 
liberated the Israeli passengers and crew of Air France Flight 139 
held hostage at the Entebbe Airport in Uganda. 

As head of the IDF’s Southern Command (1978), Shomron 
directed the dismantling of Israeli settlements and military bases 
in the Sinai Peninsula mandated by the 1978 Camp David Accords. 
He was on study leave in the United States when Israel invaded 
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Lieutenant General Dan Shomron, chief of staff of the Israel Defense 
Forces (IDF) during 1987-1991, pictured here in July 1976. (Israeli 
Government Press Office) 





Lebanon in September 1982. In 1983 Major General Shomron was 
directed to integrate all of the IDF infantry, armor, artillery, and 
engineer corps into a single field command. He then assumed com- 
mand of this new organization with the title of chief of the Ground 
Forces Command, reporting directly to the IDF chief of staff. Pro- 
moted to lieutenant general, Shomron succeeded Moshe Levi as 
the IDF chief of staff on April 19, 1987, and held that position until 
April 1, 1991. 

During the Persian Gulf War (1990-1991) when Iraq launched 
Scud missiles against Israel in an effort to draw it into the fighting 
and unhinge the coalition against Iraq, Shomron authorized the de- 
ployment of American Patriot missiles and cautioned Israel’s Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir against retaliation against Iraq. As IDF 
chief of staff, Shomron also began the process of converting the IDF 
into a smaller and smarter army, reduced the number of its special 
operations, hinted publicly at an Israeli nuclear capability, and over- 
saw the Israeli initial response to the First Intifada (1987-1993). 
Later, he asserted that there was no military solution to the intifada. 

Although Shomron had no formal higher education or experi- 
ence in business, following his retirement as chief of staff in 1991 
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he became chairman of the Israel Military Industries (later Ta’as 
Israel Industries). He remained in that position until 1995, when 
Ta’as was unable to provide the Labor government of Israel with 
accurate financial records. Shomron remained active in business 
and in 2004 signed a cooperative agreement with the Israeli defense 
contractor Bynet Systems for an artificial intelligence video motion 
detector-based system for securing installations and settlements. 

In 1995 Shomron helped found the Third Way political party 
that later joined Likud. He served as Likud prime minister Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu’s chief negotiator in finalizing the 1997 Hebron 
Protocol with the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). Shom- 
ron criticized any loosening of Israeli gun control laws that would 
make private firearms more readily available and increase the 
already high Israeli violent crime rate. He advocated trading ter- 
ritory for peace and asserted that there could be no peace unless 
Hamas was challenged and a strong Palestinian leadership that was 
willing to negotiate emerged. He also served on the Committee for 
the Prevention of Destruction of Antiquities on the Temple Mount, 
the International Advisory Board of the Begin-Sadat Center for 
Strategic Studies at Bar-Ilan University, and the presidium of the 
Israeli Media Watch that monitors, reports, and responds to polit- 
ical and cultural media bias against Israel. 

RicHAaRD EDWARDS 
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Shultz, George Pratt 
Born: December 13, 1920 


U.S. secretary of labor (1969-1970), secretary of the treasury 
(1972-1974), and secretary of state (1982-1989). Born in Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, on December 13, 1920, George Shultz graduated 
from Princeton University, majoring in economics, in 1942 and 
then joined the U.S. Marine Corps, serving in the Pacific theater as 
an artillery officer and ending World War II as a captain. After 
demobilization, in 1949 he obtained a doctorate in industrial eco- 
nomics from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, where he 
subsequently taught industrial relations, moving to the University 
of Chicago in 1957. 

Under Republican president Richard Nixon, Shultz served suc- 
cessively as secretary of labor (1969-1970), the first director of the 
Office of Management and Budget (1970-1972), and secretary of 
the treasury (1972-1974). He resigned in March 1974 to become 
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George Shultz, U.S. secretary of labor (1969-1970), secretary of the 
treasury (1972-1974), and secretary of state (1982-1989). (U.S. 
Department of State) 





vice president of Bechtel Corporation, an international construc- 
tion company, where he remained until 1982. 

In June 1982 Shultz became Republican president Ronald Rea- 
gan’s second and last secretary of state, replacing the forceful but 
divisive Alexander M. Haig and adopting a low-key, nonconfronta- 
tional style. Even so, Shultz’s cautious readiness to negotiate arms 
control agreements with the Soviet Union brought repeated clashes 
with the more hawkish secretary of defense, Caspar Weinberger, 
who favored major increases in weapons systems. 

Shultz’s tenure of office saw the emergence in 1985 of Mikhail 
Gorbachev as general secretary of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. Gorbachev was a conciliatory leader who became in- 
creasingly committed to reducing his country’s international mili- 
tary commitments and improving Soviet-American relations. Shultz, 
initially somewhat skeptical and inclined to discountenance the 
more optimistic Reagan’s readiness in his 1986 Reykjavik meeting 
with Gorbachev to consider abolishing all nuclear weapons, none- 
theless negotiated the 1987 Intermediate Nuclear Force (INF) Treaty 
that removed all such weapons from Europe. In 1988 the Soviets 
also concluded an agreement to withdraw all their forces from 
Afghanistan, where since 1979 they had been at war with U.S.- 
backed mujahideen guerrillas. 

From the time he took office, one of Shultz’s major preoccupa- 
tions was with initiatives to resolve or at least ease the entrenched 
disputes dividing Israel and its Arab opponents after Israel’s June 
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1982 invasion of Lebanon. Except in Afghanistan, the warming in 
Soviet-American relations had relatively little impact on the nearly 
intractable Middle Eastern situation. Shultz drafted the September 
1982 Reagan Plan envisaging partial Israeli withdrawal from occu- 
pied territory in return for Arab acceptance and respect for Israeli 
security interests, proposals that the Israeli government strongly 
rejected. Throughout his years in office, Shultz repeatedly but un- 
successfully tried to broker similar schemes. In December 1988 
he prevailed upon Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) leader 
Yasser Arafat to renounce the use of terrorism, a stance enabling 
the United States to open direct talks with the PLO, but Arafat failed 
to force his more radical followers to respect this stance, and within 
a year the U.S.-PLO talks broke down. 

Shultz was a determined opponent of international terrorism 
and of governments such as those of Libya and Iran that sponsored 
such tactics. After powerful bombs from Imad Mughniya’s radical 
Shiite group destroyed the barracks of the U.S. marine peacekeep- 
ing force in Beirut, Lebanon, in October 1983, killing 241 American 
servicemen, Shultz began to press Reagan to respond forcefully to 
such attacks on Americans. Shultz supported the use of force as 
well as military and economic sanctions, not just against individual 
terrorists but also against states that sponsored terrorism. He 
applauded Reagan’s readiness in 1985 to employ military personnel 
to capture Palestinian hijackers of the American cruise ship Achille 
Lauro and to mount bombing raids on Libya in April 1986. 

Shultz opposed and was therefore deliberately left in ignorance 
of efforts by national security adviser Robert McFarlane and others 
based in the Reagan White House to sell arms to the fundamentalist 
Islamic regime in Iran and surreptitiously use the proceeds to fund 
the activities of anticommunist Contra guerrillas in Nicaragua. The 
Iran-Contra Scandal, which broke in 1986, damaged but did not 
destroy Reagan’s presidency, and his final years in office saw fur- 
ther incremental warming in Soviet-American relations that came to 
full fruition under his successor, George H. W. Bush. 

Shultz retired at the end of Reagan’s presidency and became a 
senior fellow at the conservative Hoover Institution in Palo Alto, 
California. In retirement Shultz has written lengthy memoirs. 

PRISCILLA ROBERTS 
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Shultz Plan 
Event Date: March 4, 1988 


Middle East peace proposal formally enunciated by U.S. secretary 
of state George P. Shultz on March 4, 1988. The Shultz Plan was part 
of President Ronald Reagan’s response to the First Intifada, which 
had broken out in the occupied territories the preceding year. 
Dozens of people had already been killed during the uprising since 
it first began in December 1987. The plan was also part of an Amer- 
ican attempt to become more actively engaged in the ongoing Arab- 
Israeli peace process. Since 1983, American policymakers had shied 
away from active engagement in the Middle East. The reasons for 
this are multifaceted. The abortive U.S. involvement in the Lebanese 
Civil War, the failure of the 1982 Reagan Plan, and the October 1983 
destruction of the U.S. Marine Corps barracks in Beirut in which 
241 Americans died all had forced Reagan to reverse course and 
pull American troops out of the region. These negative experiences 
had convinced the Americans that peace in the Middle East was a 
chimera. Also, the renewed Cold War with the Soviets and then 
negotiations with the Soviets beginning in late 1985 had diverted 
the Reagan administration’s attention from the problems in the 
Middle East. 

By the late 1980s, however, the Americans realized that they 
could no longer stay out of the Middle East. Yet the Palestinians 
would not make the Americans’ jobs any easier. The U.S. State De- 
partment had tried on more than one occasion to engage the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO), but the organization refused to 
alter its goal of destroying Israel. And as long as this persisted, the 
United States refused to enter into negotiations with the PLO. In 
October 1987, just weeks before the First Intifada began, Shultz 
asserted in a speech—which was clearly a precursor to the Shultz 
Plan—that “the Palestinians must be involved in the peace process 
ifitis to mean anything.” Yet in the same breath, he also stated that 
“there isn’t a role in the peace process for people whose tactics are 
violent.” Shultz, a consummate diplomat, seemed to be holding out 
a vision of direct U.S.-PLO talks in return for that group’s denunci- 
ation of violence. 

The Shultz Plan had three primary parts. First, negotiations 
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should begin at once, to be comprised of all pertinent parties that ac- 
cepted United Nations (UN) Resolutions 242 and 338 and denounced 
violence. The talks would be sponsored by the five permanent mem- 
bers of the UN Security Council. Second, the Palestinians would be 
part of the Jordanian delegation that would negotiate for all the 
Palestinians a three-year period of transitional self-government 
in the occupied territories (Gaza and the West Bank). Third, the 
initial multination conferences would be spun off into binational 
negotiations in which the details of the larger negotiations would 
be hammered out. The secretary of state’s plan was predicated in 
part on the 1978 Camp David Accords, the 1982 Reagan Plan, and 
peace ideas prescribed by Israeli foreign minister Shimon Peres and 
King Hussein of Jordan. 

The Shultz Plan initially caused quite a stir. And to make head- 
way in getting it accepted, Shultz embarked on a flurry of shuttle 
diplomacy in and around the Middle East that lasted from March 
to June 1988. While the plan was generally accepted by Peres, Israeli 
prime minister Yitzhak Shamir had grave reservations about it. He 
was especially suspect of the land for peace formula, which would 
have given to the Palestinians control over land currently occupied 
by Israel. He also disagreed with the three-year transitional period 
that Shultz had proposed, believing that it should be considerably 
longer. Thus, there was a split within Israel over the plan and an 
overt rift between the foreign minister and prime minister. The 
Egyptians and Jordanians ultimately gave the Shultz Plan a luke- 
warm endorsement but with few large reservations. Syria expressed 
serious concerns with the plan as did the PLO, which had not yet 
denounced violence against Israel. When Shultz traveled to the 
West Bank and Gaza to talk with key Palestinian leaders, none 
would meet with him, apparently on orders of the PLO. 

As the summer of 1988 approached, Shultz had made little 
headway in getting the key players in the region to sign on to the 
plan. Israel was proving intransigent, as were the Palestinians. As 
with the Reagan Plan that preceded it, the Shultz Plan fell short on 
specifics. It did not offer any breakthroughs on Palestinian self- 
determination and did not specifically include the PLO. Without 
the PLO’s participation, no peace settlement could be brokered. 
After June, Shultz continued to press his case for the plan, but the 
little momentum he had gained initially was gone. While he could 
say that no party had rejected the plan outright, neither was it met 
with much zeal. 

The Shultz Plan became a dead letter after the November 1988 
elections ushered Reagan’s vice president, George H. W. Bush, into 
the Oval Office. Yet Shultz’s laudable effort set the stage for impor- 
tant developments in the Middle Eastern peace process. By laying 
out the exact conditions under which the United States would 
engage with the PLO, the Shultz Plan forced a lively internal debate 
among PLO factions and their leaders. The plan, in fact, had given 
PLO chairman Yasser Arafat the opportunity to seize the initiative 
and overcome hard-line resistance within the organization. In so 
doing, he outflanked them by announcing, with much fanfare, the 
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November 15, 1988, Algiers Declaration. This statement implied 
PLO acknowledgment of Israel and a vow to cease and desist from 
engaging in or promoting terrorism. Although it was not enough 
to satisfy Washington, it was nevertheless a historic step toward 
a direct U.S.-PLO dialogue. The Shultz Plan also laid the ground- 
work for the Oslo Accords of 1993. 

PauL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Sidqi, Atif 
Born: August 21, 1930 
Died: February 25, 2005 


Egyptian prime minister (1991-1996), lawyer, and professor. Born 
in Tanta-Gharbiyya, Egypt, on August 21, 1930, Atif Sidqi graduated 
from Cairo University Faculty of Law in 1951 and then earned a doc- 
torate in finance and economics from the Sorbonne in 1958. He 
taught at Cairo University during 1958-1973. From 1980 to 1985 
he presided over the Advisory Council for Economic and Financial 
Affairs in Egypt. He has written several books on economics and 
taxation. 

From 1987 to 1991 Sidqi served as Egyptian minister for inter- 
national cooperation, and in November 1991 he became Egyptian 
prime minister. Often eclipsed by President Hosni Mubarak, Sidqi 
was seen as a moderate and effective administrator of Mubarak’s 
conservative political and economic reform program. In October 
1993 Sidqi carried out a government overhaul in which key minis- 
ters retained their posts, while most others were merely assigned to 
a different ministry. Despite his unassuming leadership style, Sidqi 
was the target of a failed assassination attempt in November 1993 
by members of al-Jihad. 

On January 2, 1996, shortly after controversial legislative elec- 
tions, President Mubarak dismissed Sidqi, who then chaired the 
national specialized councils. Sidqi died on February 25, 2005, from 
a heart condition. 
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Sinai 

The Sinai Peninsula is the triangle-shaped peninsula belonging to 
Egypt that links Africa and Asia. The peninsula is part of West Asia, 
while the remainder of Egypt is part of North Africa. The Sinai is 
bordered by the Gulf of Suez and the Suez Canal on the west and the 
Gulf of Aqaba and the Negev Desert on the east. The Mediterranean 
Sea is to the north, and the Red Sea is to the south. The Sinai con- 
stitutes an area of some 23,166 square miles and is almost entirely 
desert and high mountains. 

During ancient Egyptian times the Sinai was inhabited by the 
Monitu people, who called it the Country of Turquoise, and both 
turquoise and copper were mined in the region. Arab tribes have 
resided there since before Islam. From 1260 the peninsula was 
controlled by the Egyptian Mamluks. In 1518 the Ottoman Turks 
defeated the Mamluks and took control of the Sinai and the rest of 
Egyptian territory. In 1882 the British took control of Egypt, and in 
1906 Constantinople agreed, under British pressure, to hand over 
control of the Sinai to Egypt. British authorities then set the border 
of the Sinai, which is now the border between Egypt and Israel. The 
Turks reoccupied the Sinai during World War I, but it was returned 
to Egyptian control thereafter. The British maintained a governor 
in the Sinai until 1936, when they withdrew from all areas except 
for the Suez Canal region. 

In response to the 1948 creation of the State of Israel, a huge 
number of Bedouin were expelled, and others were prevented from 
reentering. During the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949) 
Egyptian troops traversed the Sinai Peninsula, where they were 
met and halted by Israeli forces. Israeli forces occupied much of 
the northeastern corner of the Sinai during the war, but British and 
American pressure forced them to withdraw. 

In 1956 Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser instituted a 
blockade of the Israeli port of Eilat. During the ensuing Suez Crisis, 
the Israeli, British, and French governments worked out a secret 
plan whereby Israel would invade the Sinai followed by French and 
British moves to reestablish control of the canal. Israeli forces drove 
deep into the Sinai toward the canal, prompting the excuse of British 
and French military intervention to allegedly protect the canal. The 
United States forced all three countries to withdraw from Egyptian 
territory. Subsequently, a United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) 
took up position along the Egyptian-Israeli border. 

In the spring of 1967 Nasser reinforced Egyptian troops in the 
Sinai, ordered the UNEF observers to depart, and reimposed a 
blockade of Eilat. Israel’s response was the preemptive air strike of 
June 5, 1967, that wiped out the Egyptian Air Force and opened what 
became known as the Six-Day War. This time Israel occupied the 
entire Sinai. 
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The two forks of the Red Sea surround the Sinai Peninsula; the left branch is the Gulf of Suez, the right is the Gulf of Aqaba. This satellite photograph was 
taken on June 5, 2006. (NASA) 


In the 1973 Yom Kippur War, Egyptian forces crossed the Suez 
Canal, penetrating the Israeli Bar-Lev Line, and proceeded a short 
distance into the Sinai. Although the Egyptians were at first success- 
ful, the Israelis soon gained the upper hand. They crossed over the 
canal and isolated an Egyptian army on the east bank when a cease- 
fire was declared. Under the subsequent Sinai Disengagement 
Agreements, Israel agreed to withdraw its forces west of the canal 
and from an additional strip of the western Sinai, allowing the Suez 
Canal to be reopened under Egyptian control. 

In 1979 Israel and Egypt signed a peace agreement in accor- 
dance with the Camp David Accords of a year earlier. The peace 
treaty stipulated that the entire Sinai was to be returned to Egyptian 
control. Israel completed its withdrawal from the peninsula in 1982. 
The Israeli pullout required that several Jewish settlements be 
destroyed. 

According to biblical tradition, Jabal Musa (Mount Sinai) is 
where Moses received the Ten Commandments from God. The 
monastery of St. Catherine at the foot of the mountain is said to be 
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the world’s oldest Greek Orthodox monastery and is a major tourist 

attraction. There has been little development in the Sinai except for 

tourism. Conditions are quite difficult for the Bedouin, particularly 

in the north, and Palestinians. Several Sinai coastal cities are pop- 

ular tourist destinations for Israelis as well as others and have been 

the scene of terrorist bombings, as in October 2004 when explosions 

in Taba killed more than 30 people, a number of them Israelis. 
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Sinai Campaign 
Start Date: October 29, 1956 
End Date: November 6, 1956 


On October 29, 1956, Israeli forces invaded the Egyptian Sinai Penin- 
sula, opening what became known as the Sinai Campaign. The 
Israeli attack had been prearranged with the governments of Britain 
and France, which were then to intervene in a claim to protect the 
Suez Canal from fighting between Egypt and Israel. 

On July 26, 1956, Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser nation- 
alized the Suez Canal, heretofore owned and operated by a company 
controlled largely by the British. This action and Nasser’s support 
for Algerian rebels fighting France as well as his support for raids 
against Israel led to the opening of secret talks among the French, 
Israeli, and British governments regarding common action designed 
to topple Nasser from power and remove any military threat by 
Egypt to Israel. The Israelis were especially anxious to end the block- 
ade imposed by Egypt on the Straits of Tiran at the southern tip of 
the Sinai Peninsula. The blockade cut off the Israeli port of Eilat at 
the head of the Gulf of Aqaba, halting Israeli shipping from that port 
with East Africa and Asia. The Israelis also wanted to wipe out 
Palestinian fedayeen guerrillas located on Egyptian territory, espe- 
cially in the Gaza Strip. Fedayeen attacks on Israel had been a major 
problem for Israel. 

Israel was anxious that the attack be carried out soon. A year 
earlier, on October 27, 1955, Egypt had arranged for the purchase 
ofa large quantity of Soviet military equipment from Czechoslova- 
kia. This included some 230 tanks and 200 modern jet aircraft, 
including 120 MiG-15 and MiG-17 fighters and 50 Ilyushin IL-28 
bombers. Much of this equipment was superior to anything in the 
Israeli arsenal. In June 1956, however, the Egyptians had not fully 
integrated the new weapons into their military establishment. Thus, 
only about 30 pilots had been fully trained to fly the MiG-15, and 
only 10 bomber crews were trained in the IL-28. In all, in October 
1956 the Egyptian Air Force numbered about 254 aircraft, including 
84 British Gloster Meteor and de Havilland Vampire fighters. 

Intelligence deception aided the Israelis in gaining surprise at 
the start of the war. The Egyptians believed that the bulk of Israeli 
forces were in place facing Jordan and that no major attack on Egypt 
was imminent. With the nationalization of the canal, the Egyptians 
had positioned a large part of their military assets in the Nile Delta 
area to defend against a possible British and French attack there. As 
a result, Egyptian defenses in the Sinai were undermanned. The 
Egyptian defensive plan for the Sinai had called for a force of four 
infantry divisions, one armored division, and several independent 
infantry battalions, all to be deployed in a defense in-depth. The 
armored division was to act as a mobile reserve. However, in Octo- 
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ber 1956 only one-third of the Egyptian Army, about 30,000 men, 
was stationed in the Sinai, a far smaller force than was required. 
Egyptian troops there were organized into two divisions and a 
number of scattered smaller independent units. Nonetheless, two 
infantry divisions and the sole armored division were positioned in 
the Ismailia area just across the canal and could presumably easily 
move into the Sinai if necessary. On the up side, the Egyptians had 
constructed extensive field fortifications around the Sinai towns of 
Rafah and Abu Ageila. Former German Army officer Wilhelm Fram- 
becher had overseen their construction and had also drawn up the 
Egyptian defense plan for the Sinai. 

Egyptian minister of defense and commander in chief General 
Abdel Hakim Amer was supremely confident of victory should any 
armed clash occur. He had announced on September 3 that the 
Egyptian Army was “prepared to the smallest detail.” Indeed, just 
a few days before the start of the Israeli invasion, Amer traveled to 
Jordan and then on to Syria to sign the new tripartite Arab pact. He 
was in Syria when the fighting began. Israeli intelligence discovered 
the return route of his aircraft, and an Israeli jet shot it down. Amer 
was not aboard, having decided to remain in Syria an additional 
day, but 18 senior officers died in the crash, which was a serious 
blow to Egyptian military operations. 

When fighting began on the afternoon of October 29, 1956, Israel 
had concentrated 45,000 men in 10 brigades, including one 
armored and three mechanized brigades with some 200-250 tanks. 
Israel also had 136 aircraft, 54 of them jet fighters: 16 Dassault 
Mystére IVAs, 22 Dassault Ouragans, and 16 Gloster Meteors. There 
were also 42 propeller aircraft—29 P-51D Mustangs and 13 de 
Havilland Mosquitos—for ground-attack missions. Although the 
Israeli Air Force was at great disadvantage in terms of number of 
aircraft as well as their technical quality, these disadvantages were 
more than offset by far superior pilot training and expertise. 

Israel Defense Forces (IDF) chief of staff Lieutenant General 
Moshe Dayan developed the Israeli strategic plan. It called for the 
chief initial Israeli attacks to come in the central Sinai against the 
Abu Ageila complex and Mitla Pass. Four of the Israeli brigades 
were committed to the central Sinai effort. Three other Israeli 
brigades would then attack Rafah and the Gaza Strip before turning 
west and heading toward the canal. Two brigades would be held in 
reserve, while another would strike south toward Sharm al-Sheikh. 

The Sinai offensive began with an Israeli parachute battalion of 
the 202nd Brigade dropped on the eastern side of the Mitla Pass 
on the afternoon of October 29. This key terrain feature guarded 
the approach to the Suez Canal, 30 miles west. The pass was of major 
strategic importance and was heavily defended by the Egyptians. 
The paratroopers established a defensive perimeter and then set- 
tled in for the night, while the remainder of the brigade, under com- 
mand of Major Ariel Sharon, raced for Mitla Pass to link up with the 
paratroopers. Sharon’s unit easily brushed aside scant Egyptian 
resistance and linked up with the airborne unit the next morning. 
Over the next several days, heavy fighting occurred at the pass as 
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Estimated Casualties of the 1956 Sinai Campaign 





Israel’s Allies 
Egypt Israel (Britain and France) 
KIA 1,000 189 26 
WIA 4,000 900 129 
POW 6,000 0 0 
Aircraft Lost 215 15 0 





Sharon violated orders by attempting to take the pass rather than 
merely holding the ground east of it. The fighting there claimed 38 
Israeli dead, and Sharon subsequently came in for heavy criticism. 

It took perhaps a dozen hours for the Egyptians to figure out 
Israeli intentions. Nasser and key military leaders all assumed that 
the thrust against Mitla Pass was the main attack, and they commit- 
ted major resources, including the 4th Armored Division, against it. 
Other Israeli forces meanwhile easily broke through Egyptian border 
defenses in the central and southern Sinai. South of Abu Ageila, the 
Israeli 4th Infantry Brigade easily overran Egyptian defenses at 
Qusaymah. The Egyptians there simply broke and ran. Part of the 
4th Brigade then continued into the central Sinai, screening Sharon’s 
more southerly advance. The Israelis then moved against Abu 
Ageilaitselfand adjacent Umm Qatif. There the Egyptians beat back 
a number of Israeli attacks between October 29 and November 1. 





Despite losing Abu Ageila, the Egyptian garrison at Umm Qatif fought 
on stubbornly. The Israelis did not take it until Nasser ordered a 
general retreat from the Sinai. However, Egyptian counterattacks 
farther north were completely unsuccessful. 

Additional Israeli units bypassed Egyptian strong points and 
poured into the Sinai. The 4th Armored Division had already crossed 
the Suez Canal and moved into the Sinai to block the Israeli advance. 
However, the Egyptians had difficulty piecing together what was 
happening in the Sinai because of their poor communications. 

On October 30, meanwhile, the British and French governments 
issued an ultimatum, nominally to both the Egyptian and Israeli 
governments but in reality only to Egypt, expressing the need to 
“separate the combatants” and to protect the security of the Suez 
Canal. The ultimatum demanded that both sides withdraw their 
forces 10 miles from the canal. The Egyptian and Israeli governments 
were given 12 hours to reply. The Israelis immediately accepted the 
ultimatum, while the Egyptians promptly rejected it. On the even- 
ing of October 31, therefore, the British and French began air strikes 
against the Egyptians. 

Nasser concluded that the British and French threat was the 
more serious. Therefore, the 4th Armored Division, which had been 
advancing slowly into the Sinai, was ordered to turn around and 
head back to the canal. The Israelis thus were able to occupy the 
central Sinai with minimal opposition. At the same time, on No- 





Israeli tanks in the Sinai Desert during the 1956 Sinai Campaign. (Israeli Government Press Office) 
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vember 1 Nasser ordered all Egyptian Army units in the Sinai to 
begin a withdrawal toward the canal. Egyptian forces thus finally 
abandoned Umm Qatif and began pulling out of their defenses in 
the Gaza Strip and Rafah. This Egyptian retreat soon turned into a 
catastrophic rout as the withdrawing Egyptian columns came under 
heavy attack from Israeli Air Force aircraft. 

In sharp contrast to the superb support rendered to its ground 
units by the Israeli Air Force, the Egyptian Air Force played virtually 
no role in the fighting. It mounted several strikes against the Israelis 
at the Mitla Pass, but the lack of trained pilots as well as poor main- 
tenance meant that most Egyptian jets remained on the ground for 
much of the war. Indeed, many Egyptian aircraft were moved to 
southern Egypt simply to avoid their destruction. The Egyptians 
carried out exactly one bombing raid on Israeli territory, sending 
six bombers to attack an Israeli air base near Jerusalem. However, 
five of the Egyptian bombers failed to find Israel and had to return 
to base. The sixth bomber located Jerusalem but dropped its bomb 
load in an open field. The raid was a testimony to the abysmal state 
of Egyptian training. 

Besides suffering Israeli air attacks, the retreating Egyptian 
columns simply moved too slowly to escape the much more mobile 
Israeli forces. Some Egyptian Army units could fight well from static 
defenses, as they did at Umm Qatif and the Mitla Pass, although 
other formations broke and ran at the first sign of an Israeli attack. 
In mobile warfare, the Egyptians were completely outclassed by 
the Israelis. Egyptian weaknesses in this became abundantly clear 
during the retreat to the Suez Canal after November 1. The marks- 
manship of Egyptian tank crews was especially poor, even though 
they operated superior tanks. Possibly half of Egypt’s new Soviet- 
built tanks remained immobilized during the war because of 
maintenance problems in the harsh desert environment. Egyptian 
advances and counterattacks also moved far too slowly. Had the 
Egyptian 4th Armored Division moved quickly into the Sinai, the 
entire Israeli plan of attack might have come undone. Its snail’s 
pace advance contrasted sharply with the rapid attacks of the Is- 
raelis. Egyptian counterattacks seemed completely disorganized, 
and they were unable to operate around the vulnerable flanks of 
Israeli units. 

The Israeli conquest of the Sinai proceeded rapidly after Novem- 
ber 1. The Israelis broke into Egyptian defenses at Rafah, meeting 
sporadic resistance. Gaza was quickly overrun as additional Israeli 
columns stormed along the north shore of the Sinai toward the 
canal. Finally, in the south the Israelis captured Sharm al-Sheikh at 
the very tip of the Sinai Peninsula, ending the Egyptian blockade of 
the Straits of Tiran. By November 3, major combat operations in the 
Sinai were virtually at an end, with only mopping up remaining. 

Meanwhile, British and French airborne assaults began on No- 
vember 5. The British captured Port Said, while the French took 
Port Fuad. Egyptian defenses crumbled quickly under the British 
and French air and commando attacks. Once again, Egyptian coun- 
terattacks failed, despite the bravery of many Egyptian soldiers. The 
British and French both prepared to move south and seize the rest 
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of the Canal Zone, but international pressure, chiefly from the 
United States, forced a cease-fire at midnight on November 6. 

Estimates vary, but in the brief conflict the Egyptians suffered 
about 1,000 troops killed in action, 4,000 wounded, and just under 
6,000 taken prisoner. The Egyptians also lost at least 215 aircraft 
and 100 tanks. The usual tally given for Israeli casualties is 189 dead 
and some 900 wounded. The Israelis lost only 15 aircraft. The British 
and French counted 26 dead and 129 wounded. 

In December 1956 the British and French withdrew their forces 
from Port Said and Port Fuad, while the Israelis withdrew from the 
Sinai in March 1957. A specially created United Nations (UN) Emer- 
gency Force then took up station in Sharm al-Sheikh and in the Gaza 
Strip. 

The Israelis, at least, had achieved their objectives. They defeated 
the Egyptian Army, lifted the blockade of the Straits of Tiran, and 
smashed Palestinian fedayeen operations in Gaza. The British and 
French failed to accomplish their goals. Curiously, Nasser emerged 
from the war with his reputation enhanced in the Arab world, even 
though the Egyptians had fared badly in the actual fighting. Many 
Arabs saw Nasser as a hero for having stood up to the old colonial 
powers and to Israel. Egypt’s military losses could be excused on 
the grounds that the British and French had intervened and that 
Egypt could not have been expected to defeat these forces. Egyptian 
Army leaders also concluded that it had nothing to learn from the 
Sinai Campaign, again because they had supposedly lost to the 
British and the French. The British and French intervention allegedly 
meant that the Egyptian defenses in the Sinai were not fully manned 
and that their best units could not engage the Israelis. Although 
partially true, this line of reasoning ignored serious Egyptian Army 
shortcomings in tactics, training, leadership, communication, and 
control revealed during the fighting. The Egyptians paid a heavy 
price for ignoring the lessons of 1956 when they next fought Israel 
in 1967. The Israelis, by contrast, learned a great deal from the war 
and made major efforts to improve their armed forces. Indeed, the 
Israelis made mobility, maneuver, and air supremacy the keystones 
of their armed forces doctrine. 
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Sinai I and Sinai Il Agreements 
Event Dates: January 19 and September 4, 1974 


Comprehensive cease-fire agreements between Israel and Egypt. 
Sinai I was signed on January 19, 1974, while Sinai II was signed on 
September 4, 1974. The United States played a critical role in both 
agreements. After the Yom Kippur War of October 1973, Israel and 
Egypt began a process of negotiations that would lead to the Israeli 
withdrawal from most of the territory it had captured from Egypt, 
not just in 1973 but also in the Six-Day War of June 1967. This was 
a significant departure from what had happened following previous 
conflicts. In 1956 the United States pressured Israel as well as 
Britain and France to give up all territories seized from Egypt in 
October during the Suez Crisis and Sinai Campaign. In 1967 Israel 
kept all territories gained. Thus, the Sinai I and Sinai I] agreements 
ushered in a new era in Israeli-Egyptian relations that would ulti- 
mately lead to formal diplomatic relations by 1978. 

The Sinai agreements followed the October 6 surprise attack by 
Egyptian forces on the Bar-Lev Line defending the Suez Canal line 
in Sinai and the Syrian assault on Israeli positions on the Golan 
Heights. The Egyptians were able to cross the canal and take Israeli 
strongholds on its east bank. In the north, Syria penetrated into the 
Golan Heights. Although Israel managed to repel the attacks on 
both fronts, it was not accomplished in the lightning fashion of 1956 
or 1967. By the time the United Nations (UN) had brokered a cease- 
fire on October 24, Israel was within artillery range of Damascus 
and had attacked Egypt west of the canal, splitting the two major 
Egyptian armies from mutual support. The Egyptian Third Army 
was cut off east of the canal, and Israeli forces were in position to 
threaten Cairo. Serious talks now began, this time with significant 
results in the Sinai. 

US. secretary of state Henry Kissinger played a key role in struc- 
turing the Sinai agreements. He hoped to prevent the Middle East- 
ern conflict from escalating into a wider war or conflict with the 
Soviets, and he also wanted to enhance the position of the United 
States in the Middle East. Keeping these strategic goals in mind, he 
understood that achieving a durable agreement would require a 
step-by-step approach, breaking each issue into discrete parts for 
resolution. He was also willing to be an active participant in the 
negotiations, focusing on specific tactical goals for each step of the 
way. This involved frequent trips to the Middle East, soon dubbed 
shuttle diplomacy, as he sometimes functioned as the conduit for 
proposals and counterproposals between Israel and Egypt. 

The Sinai I process began even before the UN cease-fire. Kiss- 
inger’s first goal was Soviet agreement to a cease-fire. Kissinger met 
with Soviet premier Leonid Brezhnev in Moscow on October 21, 
1973. Brezhnev agreed to a cease-fire. Kissinger’s task was then to 
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attain Israeli agreement. Israel reacted positively but wanted con- 
tinued U.S. arms shipments and a face-to-face meeting between 
Kissinger and Israeli prime minister Golda Meir. 

The preliminary Israeli agreement led to UN Resolution 338, 
ordering a cease-fire within 12 hours. This allowed sufficient time 
for Kissinger to fly to Tel Aviv, where he obtained Meir’s commit- 
ment. The guns fell silent about 7:00 p.m. on October 22, an hour 
after Kissinger flew back to Washington. 

The lull in the fighting did not last, however. Because the Israeli 
military had cut offa large part of the Egyptian army east of the Suez 
Canal, the Egyptians tried to escape. That gave Israel the chance to 
open fire and further denigrate Egyptian forces. UN Resolution 339, 
passed on October 23, reaffirmed Resolution 338 and called for a 
return to the lines of the previous day. The fighting ended on Octo- 
ber 24. Intense negotiations continued in Washington and New 
York, leading to UN Resolution 340 on October 25, again reaffirm- 
ing Resolution 338 and authorizing a UN buffer force in the Sinai. 
Both sides then agreed to it. Kissinger’s step-by-step process had 
thus far worked to prevent expansion of the conflict and broker a 
cease-fire. 

Maintaining the cease-fire required more work, and Kissinger 
led the effort. The first discussions in Washington resulted in the 
Israeli agreement to allow nonmilitary supplies to reach the Third 
Egyptian Army in exchange for return of Israeli prisoners held by 
Egypt. On November 5, 1973, Kissinger set off for the Middle East 
for several weeks of negotiations. He concentrated on talks with 
Arab leaders in Morocco, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Jordan and dis- 
patched others to treat with Tel Aviv. Another trip in December in- 
cluded meetings between Meir and Kissinger as well as meetings in 
Cairo, Riyadh, and Damascus in preparation for a general confer- 
ence on Middle East problems in Geneva on December 21. 

Kissinger could not obtain Syrian agreement to participate in 
the Geneva talks, but his approach did lead to a settlement between 
Israel and Egypt in the Sinai after Geneva and another set of shuttle 
diplomacy in January 1974. On January 18, 1974, both the Egyptian 
and Israeli sides agreed to extend the cease-fire indefinitely. Egypt 
accepted a UN observer force, reduced its demands to maintain 
armored forces in the Sinai, and agreed to allow Israeli shipping 
through the Suez Canal and out of the Gulf of Aqaba. Israel received 
assurances of major U.S. military aid, while Egypt received a prom- 
ise from the Americans to work toward implementation of UN Res- 
olution 242, passed in November 1967. Hostilities between Israel 
and Egypt would not resume, and the United States had now become 
the dominant superpower in the Middle East. 

The question now was how much more could be accomplished 
in Israeli-Egyptian relations. The negotiations that led to Sinai II 
would answer this decisively. The cast of players in the negotia- 
tions changed, as President Gerald Ford replaced Richard Nixon and 
Yitzhak Rabin replaced Meir. But Anwar Sadat remained in control 
of Egypt, and Kissinger remained as secretary of state. As with 
Nixon, Ford gave Kissinger a great deal of leeway in negotiations. 
Kissinger continued his course of step-by-step diplomacy with per- 
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sonal involvement in almost all of the negotiations. The Egyptians’ 
goal was for Israel to concede to more concessions. These included 
withdrawal from the key passes in the Sinai, limiting Israel’s intel- 
ligence gathering abilities, and the return of oil-producing regions 
to Egypt. Israel, in turn, demanded a path to ultimate peace with 
its Arab neighbors, especially Egypt, in return for concessions. 
Kissinger wanted the United States to remain the major superpower 
in the Middle East with influence on both sides of the conflict. 

After preliminary posturing, diplomacy resumed with meet- 
ings among Ford and both Sadat and Rabin in June 1975. Kissinger 
carefully managed shuttle diplomacy that involved the U.S. ambas- 
sador to Egypt traveling back and forth between Cairo and Wash- 
ington, while Kissinger concentrated his efforts with a visit to Tel 
Aviv in August 1974. By August 31, he had persuaded both sides to 
agree to what would become the Sinai II Agreement. 

Sinai II was formally signed in Geneva on September 4, 1974. 
Israel agreed to a return of the oil fields and withdrawal from key 
Sinai passes. The United States committed itself to continue arms 
supplies and economic aid to Israel, along with support for a UN 
presence in the Sinai and support for oil supplies to replace those 
from the Sinai. Egypt agreed to concessions on Israeli trade through 
the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba and to limitations on the size 
of forces kept in the Sinai. Although Israel was not completely sat- 
isfied with the wording of Sinai II regarding U.S. guarantees in case 
of Soviet intervention in the Middle East, Kissinger had essentially 
ended any effective Soviet role in the region. 

Following direct talks between Sadat and Israeli prime minister 
Menachem Begin at Camp David in 1978, Egypt and Israel finally 
made peace with each other on September 17, 1978. That peace has 
been sustained. In the final analysis, it was Sinai I and Sinai II that 
paved the way. 
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Siniura, Fuad 
Born: 1943 


Prime minister of Lebanon. Fuad Siniura (Siniora) was born in 
the coastal city of Sidon, Lebanon, in 1943 and is a Sunni Muslim. 
A fluent English speaker, he received a master’s degree in business 
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administration from the American University of Beirut, where he 
was a lecturer during the 1970s. His career background is in bank- 
ing and finance. He held an important post within the Central Bank 
of Lebanon from 1977 to 1982. He became a financial adviser and 
subsequently a close political ally to Rafik Hariri, Lebanon’s two- 
time prime minister who was assassinated in 2005. Siniura served 
in both of Hariri’s cabinets, as minister of state from 1992 to 1998 
and as finance minister from 2002 to 2004. During his time at the 
Finance Ministry, critics complained about his handling of the state 
budget and ballooning national debt. Highlights of Siniura’s tenure 
in the Hariri administration included his efforts to secure inter- 
national economic assistance for Lebanon in 2002 to combat debt 
caused by the country’s 15-year civil war and enormous reconstruc- 
tion costs. Siniura is probusiness and a proponent of free trade. 

With the elections in May and June 2005, an alliance led by Saad 
Hariri, the son of Rafik Hariri, won control of Lebanon’s National 
Assembly. Lebanese president Emile Lahoud appointed Siniura 
prime minister on June 30, 2005, to succeed Najib Mikati. A mem- 
ber of Hariri’s Future Movement political party, Siniura formed 
his cabinet on July 19, 2005. It was the first in more than a decade 
to have a majority of members who opposed Syrian influence in 
Lebanon. Syria, which had a military presence in the country for 29 
years, withdrew its forces from Lebanon in April 2005. The with- 
drawal left Lebanon free from foreign occupation by the forces of 
Israel and Syria (along with Palestinian groups) for the first time in 
35 years. The cabinet was also the first to include a minister from 
Hezbollah. 

Upon taking office, Siniura promised to implement a reform 
program begun by Rafik Hariri. In April 2006 Siniura visited Wash- 
ington, D.C., and met with President George W. Bush and members 
of his administration. 

In response to the devastating conflict between Hezbollah fight- 
ers in Lebanon and Israel that began on July 12, 2006, Siniura pre- 
sented a seven-point plan in Rome on July 27, 2006. It called for an 
immediate and comprehensive cease-fire and the release of Lebanese 
and Israeli prisoners and detainees (through the International 
Committee of the Red Cross), the withdrawal of Israel’s army from 
Lebanon, the deployment of a United Nations (UN) international 
force in southern Lebanon to conduct humanitarian and relief work 
and ensure the stability of the region, the extension of Lebanese 
armed forces throughout its territory, the enforcement of the armis- 
tice agreement signed by Lebanon and Israel in 1949, and the inter- 
national community’s commitment to assist Lebanon with relief, 
reconstruction, and the rebuilding of its national economy. 

Siniura’s government lost support during the crisis because of 
the devastation wrought by the Israeli attacks on the country. Many 
Lebanese criticized Siniura’s tearful addresses to the nation, since 
it was Hezbollah and not the government that had responded with 
assistance and because it was understood that some coordination 
has occurred between the governmentand the Israelis. Also, Siniura’s 
government was powerless to prevent Lebanese pro-Syrian ele- 
ments from acting. On November 21, 2006, assassins shot to death 
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Lebanese prime minister Fuad Siniura during a visit to European Community headquarters in Brussels, Belgium, in March 2006. (AP/Wide World Photos) 


Minister of Industry Pierre Germayel, the fourth high-level outspo- 
ken critic of Syria to be assassinated since the murder of former 
Prime Minister Hariri. After repeated calls for changes in the gov- 
ernment and the cabinet, six ministers resigned from it in Novem- 
ber, bringing about a constitutional and governmental crisis. This 
was followed by huge public demonstrations and picketing against 
Siniura for many weeks, with some accompanying minor violence. 
In February 2007 both the Arab League and the Saudi Arabian gov- 
ernment presented compromise plans in an effort to resolve affairs. 
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Siniura, Hanna 
Born: November 6, 1937 


A Palestinian Christian and peace activist known for his campaign 
for a negotiated peace between Israel and the Palestinians and for 
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his publishing activities. Hanna Siniura was born on November 6, 
1937, in Jerusalem. He studied pharmacy in India and received a 
bachelor of science degree in 1969 but quickly decided to go into 
journalism. 

In 1974 Siniura was named editor of the Jerusalem daily news- 
paper Al-Fajr after its editor was kidnapped. He became editor-in- 
chief of the pro—Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) newspaper 
in 1983 and served until the paper ceased publication in 1993. Al- 
Fajr was an Arabic-language paper that appealed mostly to Arab 
readers. Siniura recognized the need to get the Palestinian side of 
issues to the larger world, so in 1980 he founded Al-Fajr Weekly, an 
English-language newspaper. The newspaper continued to publish 
until 1993. 

Siniura has worked constantly for a peaceful settlement to the 
conflict between Israelis and Palestinians. He met privately with 
Israeli citizens in an effort to foster better relations and also traveled 
throughout the world and established contacts in Europe and the 
United States. The articulate businessman was able to serve as an 
unofficial representative of the PLO. In 1986 he met with U.S. sec- 
retary of state George P. Shultz as a representative from the occu- 
pied territories. As such, Siniura helped lay the groundwork for U.S. 
recognition of the PLO at the end of Ronald Reagan’s presidency. 
In 2002 it was rumored that Siniura was being considered for 
appointment as the PLO’s representative in Washington. He 
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obtained U.S. citizenship in 2000, one of the requirements for the 
position. 

Siniura continued his political activities on behalf of the Pales- 
tinians and peace efforts. Between 1985 and 1987 he served on a 
joint Palestinian-Jordanian delegation to international conferences. 
In 1991 he was appointed as an adviser to the Palestinian delegation 
to the Madrid Peace Conference. He has also served since 1990 as a 
member of the Palestinian National Council. He ran unsuccessfully 
for the Palestinian Legislative Council in January 2006 in an election 
that swept Hamas into power. 

Siniura was philosophical about the Hamas victory, as he be- 
lieved that it would force Hamas to adopt a more moderate stance. 
He continues his own private efforts to promote peace and since 
1994 has published The Jerusalem Times, a weekly English-language 
newspaper. He also serves as the chairman of the European-Pales- 
tinian Chamber of Commerce and was chairman of the Palestinian- 
American Chamber of Commerce until 2003. He has joined with 
Jewish peace movement leaders to form the Israel/Palestine Center 
for Research and Information and the Israeli-Palestinian Peace Tours 
Company. 
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Six-Day War 
Start Date: June 5, 1967 
End Date: June 10, 1967 


By May 1967, long-simmering tensions between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors brought the Middle East to the brink of yet another war, 
knownas the Six-Day War. While Israel’s Arab neighbors still clam- 
ored for its destruction and refused to recognize it as a sovereign 
state because of the occupation of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip 
and the dispossession of the Palestinians, military setbacks in 1948 
and 1956 had left even the most belligerent Arab leaders reluctant 
to directly engage Israel in a contest of force. Instead, they allowed 
the conflict to proceed via low-intensity state-sponsored terrorist 
attacks against Israel. Yasser Arafat’s Palestinian Fatah movement 
led the way. Operating from Syria’s Golan Heights, Fatah and other 
insurgents staged daily attacks against Israeli farmers living in the 
north. 
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Estimated Casualties of the 1967 Six-Day War 





Israel Arab Nations 
KIA 679 21,000 
WIA 2,563 45,000 
POW 15 6,000 
Aircraft Lost 36 452 





For years Israel managed the undeclared war on a retaliatory 
basis, staging its own overt and covert counterstrikes on guerrilla 
camps and villages in the Golan Heights and in Jordan. An Arab 
attempt to divert the flow of the Jordan River and seriously reduce 
Israel’s water supply resulted in a series of Israel Defense Forces 
(IDF) attacks against the diversion sites in Syria in 1965. 

On November 13, 1966, the IDF launched a large-scale attack 
against Es Samu in Jordan, a Palestinian refugee village that the 
Israelis believed was a base for Syrian terrorists. On April 7, 1967, 
a major aerial battle over the Golan Heights resulted in the downing 
of six Syrian MiG-21s. The ongoing cycle of strikes back and forth 
across the border seemingly had become institutionalized by the 
late spring of 1967. 

With the United States heavily engaged in Vietnam, the leaders 
of the Soviet Union saw an opportunity to alter the balance of power 
in the Middle East to favor their own client states, including Egypt 
and Syria. On May 13, 1967, the Soviets provided the Egyptians an 
intelligence report falsely indicating that Israeli forces were build- 
ing up along the Syrian border. The motivation behind the Soviet 
disinformation campaign also may have been an attempt to create 
problems for West Germany, then a strong supporter of Israel. 

Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser, mindful of the Israeli 
attack 11 years earlier and fearful of a future attack but also un- 
realistically hoping to get the best of Israel, announced that Egypt 
would stand alongside Syria in the present crisis. Israel’s protes- 
tations that the Soviet report was untrue fell on deaf ears, as there 
was little reason for the Egyptians to believe the Israelis. Politically, 
Nasser sought to exploit the situation as muchas his Soviet sponsors, 
and he would not allow the opportunity to pass. Scholars disagree 
over whether Nasser actually intended to go to war. Most believe 
that he thought he could bluff his way through the crisis without 
actual recourse to arms, extricating himself diplomatically. 

Nasser met with members of the Arab press and proposed clos- 
ing the Strait of Tiran to Israeli shipping, a step that would severely 
disrupt the Israeli economy. Nasser certainly should have known 
that Israel, which used the straits as its primary access to the Ara- 
bian Sea and the Far East, could not allow it to be closed and would 
be forced to react militarily. Nasser probably assumed that the United 
States would refuse to support Israel and that the Soviet Union in 
turn would support Egypt and its allies. 

Initially, Nasser’s gambit appears to have been as much bluff 
as substance. If his threat to close the straits forced Israel to with- 
draw its allegedly mounting forces along the Syrian border, he 
could emerge as a regional hero without even risking a military 
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air strikes. (Bettmann/Corbis) 
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Egyptian field marshal Abdel Hakim Amer speaking to Egyptian Air Force pilots on May 20, 1967, in Egypt less than a month before Israel’s devastating 





confrontation. If the Israelis did not react, he could close the straits 
and force Israel to take the next step, in which case he still could play 
the part of hero and protector of the Arab world. Nasser’s options, 
however, disappeared on May 22 when Egyptian minister of defense 
Field Marshal Abdel Hakim Amer, acting under the president’s 
orders, directed Egyptian forces to close the Strait of Tiran the next 
day. Knowing full well that Israel would have to go to war to reopen 
the straits, Nasser issued orders for the Egyptian military to prepare 
for war. Any negotiation or compromise over the situation alleged 
to be developing along the Syrian border was now moot. 

Israel, meanwhile, continued to maintain its innocence regard- 
ing affairs with Syria but simultaneously signaled its determination 
to keep open the Strait of Tiran. Hoping to find an international 
solution to the crisis, Israel sent Foreign Minister Abba Eban to 
Washington on May 26. President Lyndon B. Johnson, however, 
had little to offer. On the one hand, Johnson steadfastly refused to 
assist Israel if it initiated hostilities. On the other hand, the U.S. 
promise to look for a coalition of international partners to help in 
keeping the straits open offered only the remotest possibility of 
success. The United States supported a British proposal for an 
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international maritime force, but only Britain and the Netherlands 
offered to contribute ships to it. Israel’s diplomatic initiatives ap- 
peared to be going nowhere. 

In Egypt, meanwhile, the military mobilizations swept Nasser 
and his generals closer to war with Israel. On May 16 Nasser ordered 
the United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) to leave the Sinai, and 
United Nations (UN) secretary-general U Thant complied. Formed 
at the conclusion of the Suez Crisis in 1956, the UNEF had main- 
tained a relatively demilitarized Sinai for more than 10 years. 

Jordan’s King Hussein arrived in Cairo on May 30, 1967, to final- 
ize a tripartite alliance among Egypt, Jordan, and Syria. As Nasser 
declared, “Our basic objective will be the destruction of Israel.” The 
alliance strengthened Egypt’s position, but Nasser encountered 
new obstacles from his Soviet sponsors. The Soviet Union, having 
first set the chain of events in motion, now urged Nasser to show 
restraint. The Soviets were responding to a direct hot-line message 
sent to the Kremlin by President Johnson on May 26. Ina discussion 
similar to that between the Israeli ambassador and the Johnson 
administration, the Soviets on May 27 insisted to the Egyptians that 
they not strike first. 
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Three Egyptian MiG-21 aircraft destroyed by the Israeli Air Force during a raid on an Egyptian airfield, June 5, 1967. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





Nasser countered that a surprise first strike by Israel could neu- 
tralize Egypt’s numerical superiority. The Soviets remained firm. 
Despite having Israel surrounded—Syria to the north, Jordan to 
the east, and Egypt to the south—and outnumbered, Egypt and 
its allies would have to wait for Israel to initiate hostilities. Mean- 
while, other Arab states, including Iraq, Algeria, and Sudan, began 
mobilizing. 

Egypt and Israel both subsequently played a waiting game in 
which Egypt appeared to have the advantage. Each day brought the 
Israeli economy closer to the brink of disaster. The mobilization for 
war alone had a catastrophic impact on Israel’s economy, which 
ground to a near halt as all males between the ages of 16 and 55 
entered active service. Israel recognized that the waiting game could 
defeat the country even more readily than a war. Unlike Israel’s 
economy, that of Egypt remained unaffected by the closing of the 
Strait of Tiran. Nonetheless, the prospect of war was destabilizing 
to Egypt, whose economy was in difficult times with peasant com- 
plaints, riots, and inconclusive reforms. A war, ifit proved disastrous, 
could mean the end of the regime. 

On June 2, 1967, Israel tried the diplomatic route one final time, 
sending a special envoy to meet again with the Johnson administra- 
tion. The distant hope of an international flotilla capable of keeping 
the Strait of Tiran open had by now disappeared altogether, with 
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Japan and Canada reluctant to join and with the United States 
unwilling to take action unilaterally. Perhaps to reassure its Middle 
Eastern ally, the United States revealed to the Israeli envoy the re- 
sults of a U.S. Defense Department analysis, which concluded that 
Israel could defeat Egypt, Jordan, and Syria within two to three 
weeks even if it allowed them to strike first. Israel, however, could 
not continue to wait for its enemies to strike first. 

Following a heated exchange with his advisers on June 4, Israeli 
prime minister Levi Eshkol finally authorized a preemptive strike 
against Egypt despite the absence of U.S. support for such an action. 
For weeks Egypt had moved large numbers of armored units into 
the Sinai Peninsula in preparation for a clash with Israel. Israeli 
defense minister Moshe Dayan and IDF chief of staff Yitzhak Rabin, 
however, planned to bypass Egypt’s armor and strike instead at its 
air force. If Israel could neutralize or even seriously degrade Egypt- 
ian airpower, Dayan and Rabin were confident that Israel would 
prevail in the Sinai. 

The Egyptian Army had a nominal strength of 150,000 men, but 
more than 50,000 of its best troops were tied down in the civil war 
in Yemen. Nasser must have realized the impact of this and, for that 
reason, probably did not plan to enter into a war. The IDF hada core 
force of 50,000 highly trained troops plus more than 200,000 mobi- 
lized reservists. The Israeli Air Force (IAF) had only about 200 
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combat aircraft against 420 Egyptian planes, mostly relatively mod- 
ern Soviet models. The IAF’s chiefadvantage lay in its highly trained 
and efficient ground crews’ ability to turn their aircraft around very 
quickly after each sortie, allowing each IAF aircraft to launch up to 
four times per day as opposed to the one or two sorties per day on 
average for aircraft in the Arab air forces. 

At dawn on the morning of June 5, 180 Israeli aircraft launched 
against targets in Egypt and the Sinai. Coming in low and out of the 
sun to avoid Egyptian radar and visual detection, the Israeli strike 
force caught the Egyptians by surprise. Trapped on the ground when 
the IAF began to bomb and strafe the airfields, Egyptian aircraft 
were sitting ducks. Within minutes, all of Egypt’s airfields were 
under attack. By noon, Egypt had lost more than 300 aircraft and 
100 pilots. The Israelis lost only 19 aircraft. 

The loss of Egypt’s air force had an immediate and dramatic 
impact on the balance of power. The Egyptian forces in the Sinai con- 
sisted of some 100,000 troops, more than 900 tanks, 1,100 armored 
personnel carriers, and 1,000 artillery pieces, all organized into 
seven divisions. The IDF fielded some 70,000 troops and 700 tanks 
organized into three armored divisions under the IDF’s Southern 
Command. Although Egypt outnumbered the Israelis on the ground, 
the absence of air support left Egyptian armor extremely vulner- 
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able to Israeli attacks from above. Egypt suffered tremendous 
losses. When the IDF armored division under Major General Ariel 
Sharon broke through at Abu Ageila, Egypt’s Marshal Amer ordered 
a general withdrawal, but the damage was already done. Israel thor- 
oughly routed the Egyptians. By the end of the fighting in the Sinai, 
Egypt had lost 80 percent of its military equipment and 11,500 
troops killed, 20,000 wounded, and 5,500 captured. The IDF had, 
by contrast, lost only 338 troops killed. 

The war might have ended with Egypt losing the Sinai Peninsula 
and the Gaza Strip were it not for the critical lack ofcommunications 
between Egypt and Jordan. Shortly after the surprise attack on the 
Egyptian airfields, Israel notified Jordan’s King Hussein that its 
conflict lay with Egypt and that it had no interest in Jordan so long 
as Hussein kept his forces out of the fray. Simultaneously, however, 
Hussein received Egyptian state-run radio broadcasts claiming stag- 
gering victories and predicting the end of the Israelination. Hussein 
decided that the Israeli communiqué was a desperate ploy and 
ordered his forces to attack the Israeli-held West Jerusalem. Only then 
did Nasser admit to his ally what actually was occurring in the Sinai. 
By then it was too late for Hussein to withdraw from the conflict. 

Israeli prime minister Eshkol ordered the IDF to attack on June 
6 to seize all of Jerusalem, including the Old City, and force the 





Prime Minister Levi Eshkol and General Shlomo Erell in an Israeli fast patrol boat in the Strait of Tiran, June 20, 1967. (Ilan Bruner/Israeli Government 
Press Office) 
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Jordanian military completely out of the West Bank. The Jordanian 
Army had 55,000 troops and 300 Western-built tanks, organized 
into 11 brigades. The Jordanian Air Force, however, had only 20 
relatively obsolescent British aircraft. IDF’s Central Command had 
only 5 brigades. 

Israeli air superiority was decisive once more. Within days 
Israel successfully pushed the Jordanian forces back across the Jor- 
dan River. Israeli paratroopers entered the Old City of Jerusalem 
on June 7. The defeat was a staggering blow to Jordan, which lost 
almost 7,000 dead and more than 12,000 wounded. The Israelis lost 
only about 300 dead. King Hussein called upon Nasser for help, 
but the Egyptian president, his military machine little more than 
broken and twisted wreckage, could offer little assistance. Nasser 
did, however, offer a ruse that if successful might bring the Soviet 
Union to the rescue. 

Since Israel had struck first, Egypt could claim to have honored 
its earlier agreement with the Soviets. The agreement, however, 
failed to specify what support, if any, the Soviets would provide. 
Nasser assured Hussein that the Soviet Union would waste no time 
becoming involved if it believed that the United States already had 
done so. Thus emerged what some later dubbed the “Great Lie.” In 
calling upon the Soviets for support, Nasser alleged that the United 
States had led the initial air strikes against Egypt. King Hussein 
supported Nasser’s claim, and the war appeared on the verge of 
becoming a major Cold War superpower confrontation. 

The Soviets were disappointed that their plans to change the 
Middle East balance of power had failed. Israel now controlled the 
Sinai Peninsula, the Gaza Strip, and the West Bank and had sent its 
forces north to the Golan Heights. Initially giving credence to the 
Egyptian claim that the Americans had been involved, the Soviet 
Union planned to defend Syria. Soviet help in retaking the West 
Bank and Sinai would follow. 

When the Johnson administration learned that the Soviets were 
mobilizing air units for possible commitment to the region, Presi- 
dent Johnson ordered the Independence carrier group in the 
Mediterranean to alter course and head for Israel. Then, in one of 
the most controversial incidents of the war, on June 8 IAF aircraft 
attacked and nearly sunk USS Liberty, an American electronic intel- 
ligence ship operating just outside of Egypt’s territorial waters, 13 
nautical miles off El Arish. The Israelis later claimed that they had 
committed a tragic error amid the fog of war, but much about the 
incident still remains unclear. 

The U.S. message to the Soviet Union was unequivocal. If the So- 
viets sought to raise the stakes, the United States would match them. 
Neither superpower relished the prospect of direct confrontation 
—the Cuban Missile Crisis had taken placea scantfive years earlier— 
but neither wanted to be perceived as weak. For the United States, 
that meant standing firm against the Soviets publicly while pursu- 
ing diplomatic alternatives through the UN. In resorting to the UN, 
the Johnson administration sought to end the conflict multilaterally 
before it could escalate. 

While the Israeli ambassador to the UN had little trouble jus- 
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tifying Israel’s actions against Egypt, the UN demanded an imme- 
diate withdrawal from the West Bank and an end to hostilities with 
Syria in the Golan Heights. Arab delegates demanded an Israeli 
withdrawal on all fronts of the war. 

For Israel, however, the opportunity to seize control of the 
strategic Golan Heights and thereby deny its use as a terrorist 
staging area was too important to pass up. Consequently, Eshkol 
ordered his country’s UN ambassador to stall for time and to claim 
that Israel had no further designs on Arab territory. When Presi- 
dent Johnson demanded that the Israeli ambassador convey the 
American insistence to withdraw from the Golan Heights, Eshkol 
shrewdly claimed to be unable to understand the message because 
of problems with the phone lines. 

As the situation stabilized on the IDF’s southern and central 
fronts, Dayan was able to turn his attention to the Golan Heights 
and Syria. The IAF had already destroyed some two-thirds of the 
Syrian Air Force ina series of air strikes executed on the evening of 
June 5. The Syrians had 75,000 troops organized into nine brigades. 
The IDF’s Northern Command attacked with four brigades, and by 
June 9 they had broken through to the Golan Heights’ high ground. 
By the morning of June 10 Israel controlled the Golan Heights, hav- 
ing lost only 141 soldiers killed. The Syrians lost 2,500 dead, 5,000 
wounded, and almost all of their tanks and artillery that had been 
on the Golan Heights. 

Having occupied the Sinai, the Gaza Strip, the West Bank, and 
the Golan Heights, Israel prepared to face the UN. With the fighting 
over, the United States and the Soviet Union pulled back from the 
brink. By this point, Soviet intelligence had concluded that the U.S. 
carrier group in the Mediterranean had been too far removed to 
have participated in the early morning attacks of June 5, 1967, as 
Nasser had claimed. It had been the IAF’s impressive sortie turn- 
around rate that had contributed significantly to the initial belief 
that more than just the 200 Israeli aircraft had been involved in the 
first day’s strikes. 

The Soviets’ ensuing coolness toward their Middle Eastern allies 
for having maneuvered them into a direct confrontation with the 
United States ensured that Soviet support for recovering the lost 
territories would be a very long time in coming. The Soviet Union 
did, however, sever diplomatic relations with Israel, and Soviet- 
sponsored regimes in Eastern Europe quickly followed suit. Although 
yet another cease-fire officially ended the 1967 conflict, the first 
formal peace treaty between Israel and an Arab nation remained 12 
years in the future. 

The defeat was regarded as an utter disaster both in Egypt and 
the Arab world. In Egypt, Nasser resigned but then was returned to 
power by popular intervention. He then blamed his military advis- 
ers for the debacle. In the Arab world, people were so angry that they 
entered into a new stage of resistance against their own govern- 
ments and elites. The defeat also led to a militant period of irregular 
armed struggle against Israel. 

The war between the Arabs and the Israelis meanwhile simply 
entered another stage, later called the War of Attrition. As the pro- 
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tracted fighting dragged on, the diplomats continued to wrangle. 
Arab and Soviet demands that Israel return the captured territories 
did not subside with the signing of the cease-fire. By the end of the 
year the UN passed Resolution 242, which called upon the Israelis 
to return the captured territories. The resolution also stipulated 
that the Arab nations should negotiate and sign peace treaties with 
Israel. Neither the Israelis nor the Arab states, however, were in 
much of a mood for compromise. 

Israel argued that because of its national security requirements 
it should not be required to return the territories. By more than 
doubling the territory under its control, Israel for the first time now 
had viable geographic buffer zones between it and most of its Arab 
enemies. Meaningful peace treaties would have to precede any dis- 
cussion of territorial returns. The Arab states predictably countered 
that they would not consider peace treaties until after Israel returned 
the territories. Israel retorted that no nation had ever willingly 
returned territory that it had captured in a war, and Israel ignored 
Resolution 242 until the 1993 Oslo Agreements. 

The Six-Day War had four long-term effects. First, Egypt and 
Syria quickly resumed the low-intensity conflict that had preceded 
the war, often using state-sponsored terrorism to execute attacks 
too risky for their own militaries. Israel’s relations with its imme- 
diate neighbors had come full circle. 

Second, outraged by UN impotence and Arab reluctance to con- 
front Israel’s superior military, armed groups such as Arafat’s Fatah 
along with disorganized refugees called for a revolution. The armed 
groups and their political counterparts argued about tactics and 
methodology, with the most radical, violent, and antielitist elements 
holding sway for approximately the next six years. This was the ori- 
gin of the high-profile media-focused attacks mounted by various 
Palestinian groups. 

Third, Israel’s control of the contested territories greatly com- 
plicated the long-term prospects for peace. Right-wing Israelis and 
ultraorthodox Jews considered a surrender of land that had belonged 
to biblical Israel (i.e., the West Bank and the Gaza Strip) to be com- 
pletely out of the question. This, in turn, created a huge problem for 
Israel in retaining its essential identity as both a Jewish state and a 
democracy. With some 600,000 more Arabs now under Israeli con- 
trol and with long-term demographic trends in the region favoring 
the Arabs, their inclusion in the nation’s political process would 
eventually undercut the state’s Jewish character. However, denying 
the Arabs full political rights would also erode Israel’s democratic 
foundations. 

Fourth, Israeli settlements subsequently established in the 
occupied territories have since become a force of their own and a 
major fault line in Israeli domestic politics. To this day the settle- 
ments cast a long shadow over any prospects of trading land for 
peace with the Arabs. 

During the 40 years following the Six-Day War, the Gaza Strip, 
the West Bank, and the Golan Heights remained under Israeli con- 
trol. Israel formally annexed East Jerusalem and the Golan Heights, 
although no other nations have given formal recognition to these 
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actions. Under the Camp David Accords, Israel returned the Sinai 
Peninsula to Egypt in 1978. The Israelis finally withdrew from Gaza 
in 2005 but continued to launch military incursions against terrorist 
groups as they thought necessary. 

While Israel, Egypt, and Jordan are finally officially at peace, 
Syria’s relations with Israel remain strained at best. The West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip remain breeding grounds for anti-Israeli senti- 
mentand direct action, most notably the First Intifada (1987-1993) 
and the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada (2000-2004). As with the Arab 
world of the 1960s and 1970s, today’s Palestinians insist that there 
can be no peace until Israel returns the occupied territories to Pales- 
tinian control. Israel maintains, as it has in the past, that peace and 
security must precede any cession of territory. And Israel must still 
come to terms with itself over the issue of the settlements. 

BryAN VIZZINI AND Davin T. ZABECKI 
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Smilansky, Yizhar 
Born: September 21, 1916 
Died: August 21, 2006 


Israeli author and politician. Yizhar Smilansky was born on Sep- 
tember 21, 1916, in Rehovat, then part of Ottoman-controlled Pales- 
tine. His parents had been Russian immigrants and were among 
the Zionist intelligentsia who had begun to arrive in Palestine near 
the turn of the century. Smilansky usually wrote under the name 
S. Yizhar. 
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Israeli writer and politician Yizhar Smilansky, September 1951. (Israeli 
Government Press Office) 





Smilansky became well known—and quite controversial—for 
his sharp critiques of the Israeli military and for his peace overtures. 
In the 1930s he taught at the Ben Shemen Youth Village. In 1938 
he published his first work, a novella entitled Ephraim Returns to 
Alfalfa. During the 1948-1949 Israeli War of Independence he served 
as an intelligence officer. When the war ended in 1949 he was 
elected to the Knesset (Israeli parliament) representing the Mapai 
Labor Party. He served in the Knesset until 1966 while continuing 
to write. Following his political career, he attended Harvard Uni- 
versity for a time and earned a PhD in literature from the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, where he also taught. 

Smilansky was a supporter of the Zionist cause. Modest and 
unassuming in the political realm, his greatest cause as a Knesset 
member was land preservation. Yet his writing revealed a mind 
deeply conflicted and sometimes disturbed by modern Israeli pol- 
itics. He was a critic of Israeli government policies and of Israeli 
society in general, positions that made many of his literary works 
controversial. Some of his first works involved the 1948-1949 war 
and the many acts of cruelty that Israeli soldiers and civilians in- 
flicted on innocent Arab Palestinians. In one such story about the 
war, a Jewish character reminds the reader that the Jews were a 
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people accustomed to perpetual exile. How then, he asks, can they 
now be sending another people into exile? Smilansky’s work tran- 
scends the Israeli condition, however. Inits broadest context, many 
ofhis books and stories deal with the vagaries and cruelty of modern 
warfare and are designed to penetrate the consciences of those 
involved in it. 

Some critics consider Smilansky to have been a great stylist in 
the tradition of James Joyce, while others have dismissed his writing 
style as overwrought. Much of his work melds fiction, biography, 
autobiography, geography, and climate to paint the portrait of com- 
plete and grittily real scenes. There can belittle doubt, however, that 
Smilansky’s work is polarizing. Some in Israel have viewed his writ- 
ing as bordering on traitorous. Others, however, have lauded it for 
its great sensibility and flowing prose. Between 1961 and 1992 Smi- 
lansky all but ceased writing long, expository works and concen- 
trated on short essays and children’s literature. In 1992 he 
published a long semiautobiographical novel set in pre-Israeli 
Palestine that was very well received. In 1998 he famously called for 
a “peace revolt” in Israel. Smilansky died in Gedera, Israel, on 
August 21, 2006. 

Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Smuts, Jan Christian 
Born: May 24, 1870 
Died: September 11, 1950 


South African politician, prime minister, British field marshal, and 
staunch friend of the Zionist cause. Born to Afrikaner parents on 
a farm near Riebeck West, Cape Colony, on May 24, 1870, Jan 
Christian Smuts won highest honors at Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
He then practiced law in Cape Town. During the South African War 
(Boer War) of 1899-1902 he fought against the British, leading Boer 
commandosasa general. Following the war, Smuts, who was a close 
ally of Louis Botha, helped draft the constitution of the Union of 
South Africa and sought accommodation with the British. 

When World War I began, Smuts was defense minister under 
Prime Minister Botha and headed the southern offensive that took 
control of German Southwest Africa (the future Namibia) from the 
Germans. Made a British Army general, Smuts then commanded 
British operations in East Africa. Before the end of the war he had 
joined the British Imperial War Cabinet as minister of air and helped 
to organize the Royal Air Force, the world’s first independent air 
force. A deeply religious Christian, Smuts found in the Bible inspi- 
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Jan Smuts, South African prime minister, British field marshal, and 
Zionist. (Library of Congress) 





ration for his support of a Jewish claim to Palestine, and he partic- 
ipated in the drafting of the 1917 Balfour Declaration by the British 
government that called for the establishment of a Jewish homeland 
in Palestine. Smuts represented South Africa during the 1919 Paris 
Peace Conference, where he supported the League of Nations and 
helped develop the mandate system. 

On the death of Botha, Smuts became prime minister of South 
Africa in August 1919. He remained in that post until the Nation- 
alists attained power in 1924. In 1929 after publication of the 
Passfield White Paper, Smuts wrote an angry letter to the British 
government in which he accused it of reneging on the Balfour Dec- 
laration. Smuts continued to advocate free and unrestricted Jewish 
immigration to Palestine. 

In 1933 Smuts formed a coalition with Nationalist Party leader 
James Barry Hertzog and served as deputy prime minister. On the 
outbreak of war with Germany, Hertzog favored South African 
neutrality. Smuts, who advocated war with Germany, narrowly 
defeated Hertzog in Parliament and became prime minister again 
in September 1939. Smuts was also minister of defense, and from 
June 1940 he commanded South African armed forces during 
World War II. Despite his unprecedented power, during the con- 
flict Smuts overcame significant opposition to his policies from 
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Nazi sympathizers, although he refused to suppress his fascist 
opponents completely. 

Longtime friend British prime minister Winston Churchill fre- 
quently consulted Smuts on strategic matters. Smuts was a strong 
advocate of holding on to Egypt no matter what the cost. Thus, South 
African forces, following their participation in the East Africa cam- 
paign, deployed to Egypt in late 1941. The next year they helped to 
take the island of Madagascar. In 1941 Smuts was made an honorary 
British field marshal. 

Smuts was also a staunch advocate of the formation of the 
United Nations (UN). He wrote its preamble and helped draft its 
charter. In April 1945 he attended the San Francisco conference 
and was thus one of the UN’s official founders. His internationalist 
outlook undoubtedly cost him political support at home, and in 1946 
he retired following his defeat in the general elections. Smuts died 
at his home near Pretoria on September 11, 1950. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Sokolow, Nahum 
Born: January 10, 1859 
Died: May 17, 1936 


One of the most prolific writers to work in Hebrew in the modern 
era anda major leader of the Zionist movement that worked to pro- 
mote Jewish settlements in Palestine. Nahum Sokolow was born on 
January 10, 1859, in Wyszogrod in Russian Poland. He came from 
a rabbinic family and was destined to become a rabbi. He was an 
excellent student and displayed a command of traditional Jewish 
learning, and most unusually for a Russian Jew of his generation, he 
also studied science, the arts, and world literature. He was fluent 
in German, French, English, Italian, Polish, and Spanish as well as 
Hebrew and Yiddish. 

Sokolow contributed articles to various Hebrew publications, 
especially the weekly Hebrew newspaper Ha-Zefirah. He moved to 
Warsaw in 1880 and became a regular columnist in Ha-Zefirah. In 
1886 he took over as managing editor and turned the newspaper 
into a daily. Thanks to his facile writing, Ha-Zefirah changed from 
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Nahum Sokolow, prolific Jewish author and Zionist leader. (Library of 
Congress) 





a plodding informative newspaper to a popular and lively source 
of literature, opinions, news about the gentile world, and scientific 
advances. 

Sokolow also directed his efforts into other projects. He wrote 
and edited journals in Polish and Yiddish for Jews who spoke those 
languages, while his poems, essays, and stories were published in 
other journals. He even published the first Hebrew literary annual, 
HeAsif, between 1885 and 1894. 

Sokolow also wrote a number of books on Jewish topics. Early 
works included a Jewish geography and an anthology on anti- 
Semitism. In 1901 he published L’Maranan V’Rabbanan (To Our 
Masters and Teachers). The book was an appeal to religious Jews 
who usually opposed Zionism to understand why the movement 
did not conflict with their beliefs. It proved to be an effective argu- 
ment and persuaded many traditionalist Jews not to oppose Zion- 
ism. With his roots in both aspects of Jewish society, Sokolow was 
able to appeal to both traditionalist and secular Jewish readers. 
When Theodor Herzl’s book Old-New Land was published in 1902, 
Sokolow translated it into Hebrew with the title Tel Aviv (Hill of 
Spring). The title inspired Zionists to name their main settlement 
in Palestine Tel Aviv. 
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Sokolow’s conversion to Zionism occurred in 1897 when he 
attended the First Zionist Congress in Basle. He had previously been 
neutral on emigration for Palestine, but he was inspired by the 
political agenda of Zionism. In 1907 he became secretary-general 
of the World Zionist Organization (WZO). He broke with David 
Wolffsohn, the WZO’s president, in 1909 because Sokolow sup- 
ported agricultural settlements in Palestine. Sokolow was selected 
in 1911 as a member of the Zionist Executive and spent most of his 
time trying to win support for Zionism from around the world. He 
gained many followers in the United States and Great Britain in par- 
ticular. During World War I he helped lay the groundwork for the 
1917 Balfour Declaration and received formal pro-Zionist pledges 
from France and the Vatican. 

At the Paris Peace Conference of 1919, Sokolow headed the 
Jewish delegation. His speeches argued for the Zionist cause but 
also for the rights of Jews in the newly formed countries of Eastern 
Europe. At the League of Nations he headed the recognized delega- 
tion of Jews throughout the world, and he was elected at the 1920 
Zionist Congress to head the WZO along with Ezer Weizmann. 
Sokolow traveled the world extensively, raising support for the Zion- 
ist movement among Jews and non-Jews. He met with world leaders 
including Winston Churchill, Benito Mussolini, and Pope Pius XI. 
Sokolow succeeded Weizmann as president of the WZO in 1931 and 
followed most of his predecessor’s policies. Sokolow hoped that the 
Jewish Agency’s political and economic policies would promote 
good relations between Jews and Arabs. When Weizmann was re- 
elected in 1935, Sokolow returned to fund-raising. Sokolow died 
in London on May 17, 1936. As a mark of respect, his body was 
interred in Jerusalem on Mount Herzl. 

Tim J. WaTTS 
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Somoa Raid 
Event Date: November 13, 1966 


Israeli raid on the Jordanian town of Somoa, designed to end cross- 
border Palestinian raids against Israel. At 5:30 a.m. on November 
13, 1966, a large force of Israeli armored vehicles crossed the border 
into Jordan, heading for the small West Bank town of Somoa. A 
mechanized infantry brigade, consisting of 40 half-tracks and 400 
infantrymen, was supported by 10 tanks and air cover, making it 
the single-largest strike force organized by Israel since the 1956 Sinai 
Campaign. 
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The events of that November morning were prompted by Israel’s 
growing frustration with cross-border raids carried out by Pales- 
tinian guerrillas. Only a day earlier, an attack, reportedly the 70th 
since January 1965, resulted in the deaths of three Israeli border 
policemen when their patrol vehicle struck a land mine planted by 
Palestinian infiltrators. Determined to eliminate the staging areas 
from which such raids originated, Israelicommanders opted to retal- 
iate more forcefully than before by launching a bold daylight strike 
deep into the West Bank. Advancing nearly four miles to Somoa, the 
armored force encountered no resistance en route. Once in town, 
the soldiers set about demolishing houses and municipal buildings 
in an effort to punish the local residents for supporting or condon- 
ing Palestinian attacks. Intent on driving a wedge between the civil- 
ian population and the guerrillas, the Israelis hoped to expose the 
weakness of the local resistance and convince the local people to 
support King Hussein and seek the protection of the Jordanian Army. 

But the political outcome of the military operation served only 
to complicate the existing regional tensions and further aggravate 
the animosity between Israel and its Arab neighbors. Rather thana 
bloodless punitive raid into the West Bank, the Israeli incursion 
deteriorated into a fierce firefight that saw numerous casualties 
among the civilian population (3 killed and 17 wounded). By the 
end of the day dozens of buildings in Somoa lay in ruins, and a 
company of soldiers from the Royal Jordanian Hittin Infantry 
Brigade was severely bloodied after being caught in an Israeli am- 
bush. The 100-man Jordanian contingent suffered more than 50 
percent casualties (15 dead and 37 wounded) and lost 15 vehicles, 
while the Israelis sustained only 1 fatality and 10 wounded in the 
entire operation. 

Israeli hopes of turning the local people against the Palestinian 
guerrillas were entirely dashed. Instead of blaming the Palestinian 
fighters for bringing about the forceful Israeli attack, the people 
turned their resentment against the Jordanian government for its 
failure to provide adequate protection along the border. The raid 
fueled a deepening rift between the Palestinian population and the 
Jordanian monarchy, and as pressure mounted on King Hussein to 
solidify his commitment to the defense of Arab lands, Jordan soon 
entered into a defense pact with Egypt. In short, the Somoa raid con- 
vinced the Jordanian leadership that its only option was to align 
itself fully with Egypt and Syria in any future conflict. 

The Israeli incursion into Jordanian territory also served to 
further isolate the State of Israel as the United Nations (UN), in- 
cluding all five permanent members of the Security Council, voted 
to censure Israel for the attack. 

JONAS KAUFFELDT 
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South Lebanon Army 

An Israeli trained and funded Lebanese Christian militia that grew 
out of the Lebanese Civil War (1975-1976) and helped control and 
administer the Israeli security zone in southern Lebanon from 1982 
to 2000. The South Lebanon Army (SLA), also known as the Free 
Lebanon Army, numbered 5,000-10,000 fighters at its peak strength 
in the early 1980s. 

Conflict between the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) and 
the broader Palestinian Resistance Movement and some elements 
in Lebanon began to grow as the Palestinian resistance increased 
attacks on northern Israel. The Lebanese Civil War began on April 
13, 1975, when Phalangist (Christian militia) forces ambushed a 
bus carrying Palestinians back from a political rally. Syria entered 
the war in May 1976 on the side of the Lebanese National Move- 
ment, an alliance of Druze, Muslims, and some Christians after the 
Lebanese Army began to disintegrate in March 1976. Lebanese Army 
major Saad Haddad, whose battalion had been allowed to withdraw 
after being besieged by the PLO in southern Lebanon, joined 400 
Christian soldiers who occupied the southern Lebanon border 
town of Qlaya since leaving the Lebanese Army in 1968 in response 
to the growing power of the PLO. This new group became known as 
the Free Lebanon Army (FLA), and its members were still drawing 
Lebanese government salaries until 1979. 

Although a cease-fire in November 1976 brought some calm 
to Lebanon, the many internal Lebanese issues that had actually 
sparked the civil war remained unsolved. Israel increased its sup- 
port of the FLA, while the Palestinians continued their incursions 
into northern Israel. Israel responded to these attacks by invading 
southern Lebanon in March 1978 and creating a security zone de- 
fended by Israeli forces as well as the approximately 2,000-member 
SLA. This invasion resulted in a huge loss of life on the Lebanese 
side, turning many in the area more firmly against Israel and the 
SLA. The Israel Defense Forces (IDF) withdrew in June 1978. On 
April 18, 1979, Haddad declared the security zone, roughly 62 miles 
long and 6-12 miles wide with a population of 100,000 people (60 
percent Shiite Muslim and 35 percent Christian), to be Indepen- 
dent Free Lebanon, also known as the Government of Free Lebanon. 
The government of Lebanon did not recognize his claim. The FLA 
was renamed the South Lebanon Army in May 1980. 

During 1980-1982 the ferocious and complex civil war in which 
Christians fought Christians and Muslims fought Muslims as well 
as each other continued. Seeing the chaos and weakness of the 
Lebanese government, Israeli leaders claimed that they feared the 
growing influence and power of Syria and the PLO in Lebanon. Fol- 
lowing PLO attacks on Israeli diplomats in London and Paris, Israeli 
forces invaded Lebanon on June 6, 1982. The Israeli invasion, known 
as Operation PEACE FOR GALILEE, sought to secure an area that would 
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push the PLO’s Katyusha rockets out of the range of Israel’s north- 
ern border. The Israelis also hoped to destroy the terrorist infra- 
structure that had developed in Lebanon. 

After effecting the ouster of the PLO, the IDF hoped to push all 
remaining Palestinian civilians out of Beirut if possible. The IDF 
surrounded Beirut and then moved into West Beirut following the 
assassination of Lebanon’s president-elect Bashir Gemayal on Sep- 
tember 14, 1982. On September 17, 700-3,500 Palestinian civilians, 
including women and children, were massacred in the Sabra and 
Shatila refugee camps by Lebanese Christian Phalangists who were 
authorized to enter the camps and were monitored there by the IDF. 
The Phalangist force responsible for the massacre included 150 SLA 
fighters. While the latter denied their participation in the attacks, 
survivor testimony noted their southern accents and uniforms. 

From 1982 to 2000 the SLA was supplied and supported by 
Israel, while the SLA administered the security zone and fought 
the Islamic Resistance movement comprised mostly of Lebanese 
Shiites, Hezbollah, Amal, Islamic Amal, and some Palestinians. 
Although the PLO was effectively driven from Lebanon by Opera- 
tion PEACE FOR GALILEE, the Israeli presence in force lasted until 2000 
and resulted in such a high number of Palestinian civilian deaths 
that worldwide public opinion turned against Israel. A treaty end- 
ing the engagement was signed on May 17, 1983, only to be revoked 
by the Lebanese under Syrian pressure soon after Menachem Begin 
resigned as prime minister of Israel. 

SLA head Haddad died of cancer in January 1984 and was re- 
placed by Antoine Lahad. Israel partially withdrew from Lebanon 
in 1985 but continued to operate in the security zone and supply 
and support the SLA. In 1985 the SLA occupied Jezzin and its envi- 
rons, 12 miles north of the security zone, and also opened a deten- 
tion center in al-Khiam. The SLA was later accused by Amnesty 
International of using the al-Khiam facility for torture. Israel con- 
tended that al-Khiam was exclusively controlled by the SLA. How- 
ever, many Lebanese who survived their stay in Israeli-run prison 
camps from 1982 or who were kidnapped into detention without 
charges attested to the same types of torture. 

Israel redeployed infantry and armor into the security zone in 
May 1991 in support of its 1,000 soldiers garrisoned there and the 
approximately 2,500-member SLA. The IDF also deployed soldiers 
to Jezzin in July 1991. The 1991 SLA-IDF positions remained the 
status quo until 1999. Ehud Barak was elected prime minister of 
Israel in May 1999, and in June 1999 he initiated the withdrawal 
of the IDF and the SLA from the Jezzin area. Hezbollah reentered 
Jezzin in June 1999. Israel announced its complete withdrawal from 
southern Lebanon in April 2000 and completed that withdrawal 
on May 24, 2000. The SLA was too small to hold the security zone 
against the much larger Hezbollah force without the direct support 
of Israeli armor and infantry. Barak’s rapid withdrawal was blamed 
in part for the collapse of the SLA. 

Once the Israeli withdrawal had been completed, the Lebanese 
government began hunting down SLA members so that they could 
be brought to trial for various war crimes. Lahad petitioned the 
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Lebanese government for mercy, but the petition was denied. Ap- 
proximately 4,000 SLA fighters and their families sought refuge in 
Israel. Some SLA members sought asylum in Europe, with Germany 
accepting the largest number. More than 3,000 former SLA mem- 
bers were in the custody of the Lebanese government by June 2000, 
and 2,700 of those were tried by military courts before the year 
ended. Approximately one-third of those tried were sentenced to 
less than a month imprisonment, and one-third were sentenced to 
one year of imprisonment. The 21 SLA members sentenced to death 
eventually had their sentences reduced, and 2 SLA members con- 
victed of torture at al-Khiam continue to serve life sentences. 

Even though some of the SLA members who fled to Europe and 
Israel were allowed to return, others were barred from reentry for 
various spans of time. Those who stayed in Israel were given full 
citizenship and financial packages equivalent to those given new 
immigrants to Israel. The Israeli Knesset Finance Committee agreed 
on April 6, 2006, to pay the families of each SLA veteran 40,000 
Israeli shekels in seven annual installments. 

RicHAaRD EDWARDS 
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Soviet Jews, Immigration to Israel 

For many years, the issue of Russian Jewish immigration to Israel 
was fraught with controversy and stymied by the vagaries of the 
Soviet system. The limited nature of Jewish emigration from the 
Soviet Union prior to 1990 was governed by both domestic policies 
and Cold War politics. 

From 1948 until the death of Soviet dictator Joseph Stalin in 
1953, Soviet authorities initiated a campaign intent on the complete 
liquidation of Jewish culture. Stalinist policies did not allow for the 
emigration of Jews from the Soviet Union and revolved around 
systematic arrests, imprisonments, and internal exile. From 1948 
to 1953, only 8,163 Soviet Jews were permitted to immigrate to 
Israel. Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization policies 
briefly allowed a greater number of Jews to emigrate. However, 
Khrushchev’s later campaign against all religions led to a policy of 
forced assimilation into Soviet culture as opposed to emigration. 
Many Soviet Jews nevertheless applied for exit visas, but the Soviet 
government made emigration increasingly difficult and costly by 
often charging an exorbitant emigration tax. During the 1970s, in 
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Immigration to Israel (1950-2005) 





Year Immigrants 
1950 170,563 
1955 37,528 
1960 24,692 
1965 31,115 
1970 36,750 
1975 20,028 
1980 20,428 
1985 10,642 
1990 199,516 
1995 76,361 
2000 60,192 
2005 22,818 





the spirit of détente and to gain favored-nation trade status with the 
United States, Soviet premier Leonid Brezhnev eased emigration 
policy, resulting in the exodus of 137,000 Jews to Israel from the 
Soviet Union between 1970 and 1980. 

Soviet premier Mikhail Gorbachev’s glasnost and perestroika 
reform initiatives, begun in the mid-1980s, ultimately led to the 
reversal of the long-standing Soviet policy of severely limiting the 
emigration of the Soviet Union’s large Jewish population. The end 
of the Cold War, of course, also affected these policies. The result 
was a period of significant immigration to Israel from the Soviet 
Union between 1990 and 1993. 

Although the long history of Russian/Soviet persecution of Jews 
was often portrayed as the main motivating factor in the desire of 
Soviet Jews to emigrate, severe economic dislocations consonant 
with the end of the Cold War created an additional impetus to take 
advantage of the new emigration policy. Because of the restrictive 
nature of U.S. immigration policies, many Soviet Jews interested in 
emigrating to the United States were redirected to Israel. The influx 
of more than 400,000 Soviet Jews to Israel between 1990 and 1993 
not only produced severe demographic challenges for Israel but 
also placed additional strains on Arab-Israeli relations and Israeli- 
Soviet relations. 

In an attempt to absorb the unprecedented number of immi- 
grants arriving in Israel after 1990, the Israeli government initiated 
a series of reforms that included a complete overhaul of Israel’s 
assimilation policies. In contrast to prior waves of immigrants who 
used so-called absorption centers, a system of direct absorption 
was put in place for the Soviet immigrants. Under this new system, 
immigrants arriving in Israel received an initial stipend, health 
insurance, and mortgage benefits from the Israeli government. Al- 
though the policy initially offered much-needed practical assistance 
to the immigrants, it ultimately resulted in high levels of unemploy- 
ment, a massive housing shortage, and an effort by the Israeli gov- 
ernment to secure loans from the United States and France. 

As a result of the housing shortage, Soviet immigrants began 
migrating to settlements in the occupied Palestinian territories. This 
controversial policy fulfilled Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Shamir’s 
prophecy first postulated in his January 14, 1990, address known 
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as the “Greater Israel Speech.” Shamir had stated that constructing 
settlements in the occupied territories was the only way to fully 
incorporate the new immigrants into Israel. Furthermore, Shamir 
believed that the rapid demographic changes in the West Bank 
would overwhelm the Palestinian populace, resulting in a consoli- 
dated Israel. Between June 1990 and January 1992, the Shamir gov- 
ernment invested $1.3 billion to construct more than 18,000 homes 
in the occupied territories. After June 1992, Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin greatly modified Shamir’s plan of constructing an additional 
106,000 housing units in the occupied territories. Rabin’s plan called 
for the construction of just 9,000 residences. Not surprisingly, 
Israel’s settlement policies caused serious friction between the 
Israelis and Palestinians and their Arab supporters. 

The influx of settlers into the occupied territories was not the 
only issue that strained Arab-Israeli relations, however. The Soviet 
immigrants were generally better educated than the Palestinian 
Arab minority in Israel, and this permanently altered the socio- 
economic makeup of Israeli society. Palestinians feared that the dis- 
parities between the Arab minority and the Jewish majority would 
grow ever more pronounced. Future Arab university graduates 
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New immigrants from Soviet Russia and former “Prisoners of Zion” 
stage a hunger strike in solidarity with Russian Jews standing trial in 
Leningrad, December 12, 1970. (Moshe Milner/Israeli Government Press 
Office) 
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would now have to compete with the highly educated immigrants, 
and Arabs would face greater job competition. Indeed, some of the 
less well-educated Jewish immigrants began taking lower-paying 
jobs once relegated to Arab laborers. 

The immigration of Soviet Jews had other ramifications as well. 
Relations among the Soviet Union, United States, Israel, and the 
Arab states were thrown into further disarray. Maintaining their 
policy of condemning Israeli colonization in the occupied territo- 
ries, Arab states placed considerable pressure on the Soviet Union 
to halt the emigration of Soviet Jews to Israel. While the Soviet 
Union continued to issue exit visas to those who wished to emigrate, 
in response to Shamir’s “Greater Israel Speech” the Soviet Union 
refused to seal an agreement offering direct flights between Moscow 
and Tel Aviv, which in effect limited the ability of some emigrants 
to leave. 

Israeli initiatives to secure $400 million in loan guarantees from 
the United States to pay for the immigrant absorption packages led 
toanimpassein Israeli-U.S. relations. The U.S. government, attempt- 
ing to alter Israeli settlement policy in the West Bank, threatened to 
rescind funds if Soviet Jews were settled in the West Bank, including 
East Jerusalem. Thus, the immigration of some 400,000 Soviet Jews 
to Israel between 1990 and 1993 resulted in a long-term demo- 
graphic shift in Israel while simultaneously intensifying the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. 

JONATHAN H. L’HoMMEDIEU 
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Soviet Union and Russia, 

Middle East Policy 

Geography and oil made the Middle East a crucial arena of Cold War 
competition. The foreign policy of the Soviet Union in the region 
sought to reduce British, French, and American influence and gain 
dominance for itself. The Soviets supported Arab states for geo- 
political reasons, such as access to the Mediterranean Sea, the Suez 
Canal, and the Indian Ocean, and for ideological reasons because 
the Arabs shared Soviet opposition to Western imperialism and 
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colonialism. The Soviets backed the Arab side during the various 
Arab-Israeli wars for political as well as ideological reasons and 
sought to keep the region polarized to preserve Egyptian and Syrian 
dependence on the Soviet Union. Soviet efforts to dominate the 
Middle East failed due to vigorous American counteraction and 
ended when the Soviet Union collapsed in 1991. 

Since 1991 Russia, a nation hobbled by financial crises and polit- 
ical turmoil, has taken a far more pragmatic and reactive stand in 
the Middle East. This does not mean, however, that the Soviet suc- 
cessor state had abdicated its strategic or economic interests and 
commitments in the region. Since the late 1990s, in fact, the Krem- 
lin had showed a renewed interest in the region. But this has not 
been driven by the old Soviet ideologies. Rather, it is based upon 
economic imperatives as well as traditional Russian conceptions of 
security and international power. 

The primary vehicle of Soviet influence was military aid, some- 
times transferred using East Europeans as deniable proxies. Soviet 
arms were available in large quantities, at low prices, and on favor- 
able credit terms. The Soviet Union was the chief military patron 
of Egypt (1955-1973), Syria (after 1958), Iraq (after 1958), Libya 
(after 1974), Algeria (after 1962), Somalia (1962-1977), Ethiopia 
(after 1977), North and South Yemen (after 1967), and Afghanis- 
tan (after 1973). During the Iran-Iraq War (1980-1988), the Soviets 
supplied both Iraq and Iran via intermediaries. The Soviets pro- 
vided advisers to their clients, obtained air and naval basing rights 
in the region, and deployed combat forces in Egypt (1970-1972) 
and Afghanistan (1979-1989). 

The Soviets had negligible influence in the Middle East before 
World War II. After that war decisively weakened Britain and France, 
the Soviets hoped to gain influence in the region but had limited 
means at their disposal. They decided to support the Zionist move- 
ment in order to weaken British power and create tensions between 
the United States and Britain but also in part because of the com- 
mon suffering of the war that had claimed up to 27 million Soviet 
citizens and 6 million Jews. In 1947 Soviet diplomats supported 
the partition of Palestine, which led to the creation of Israel in 1948. 
To strengthen Israel, the Soviets transferred Jews from Soviet- 
occupied territories to Poland, fully expecting them to emigrate. The 
Soviets instructed Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romania, and Hungary 
to permit Jewish emigration. From 1948 to 1951, more than 302,000 
Jews emigrated from Eastern Europe to Israel. Israel’s Jewish pop- 
ulation was only 806,000 in 1948, so this was a vital demographic 
boost. 

At Soviet direction, Czechoslovakia provided $22 million in 
arms to Israel in 1948, including 50,000 rifles, 6,000 machine guns, 
90 million rounds of ammunition, and Supermarine Spitfire and 
Avia S-199 fighter aircraft. Czech arms played a crucial role in secur- 
ing air superiority over Israel and halting Arab ground advances in 
the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949). 

The Soviets may have initially contemplated a strategic alliance 
with Israel. However, relations deteriorated with the onset of the 
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Haganah members train with a Czech-made light machine gun in Tel Aviv, February 1948. (Zoltan Kluger/Israeli Government Press Office) 





Cold War when Soviet dictator Joseph Stalin launched an anti- 
Semitic, anti-Western propaganda campaign. In late 1952 Soviet 
security services manufactured an alleged conspiracy of Jewish 
doctors to poison Soviet leaders, and in this atmosphere the Soviet 
Union broke relations with Israel. Official anti-Semitism eased with 
the death of Stalin in March 1953. Diplomatic relations with Israel 
were restored, but Israel had shifted permanently into the Western 
camp. 

In 1955 the United Kingdom signed the Baghdad Pact, a defense 
alliance with Iraq, Turkey, Pakistan, and Iran. The alliance’s osten- 
sible purpose was to contain Soviet advances to the south, yet iron- 
ically the Baghdad Pact prompted Egypt, Syria, and Yemen to seek 
closer relations with the Soviet Union. In the 1950s the United 
States, Britain, and France sought to maintain an Arab-Israeli arms 
balance and would not sell advanced weapons to Egypt. Egyptian 
president Gamal Abdel Nasser approached the Soviets, who agreed 
in September 1955 to supply arms via Czechoslovakia. The Egyptian- 
Soviet arms deal included 230 tanks, 200 armored personnel carriers, 
100 self-propelled guns, 500 artillery pieces, several hundred MiG- 
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15jet fighters, 50 Il-28 jet bombers, transport aircraft, and assorted 
naval vessels. This development greatly alarmed Israel as well as 
Britain and France, which had their own difficulties with Nasser. 
Anglo-French tensions with Egypt came to a head in 1956. The 
United States withdrew funding from the proposed Aswan High Dam 
project, forcing Egypt to nationalize the Suez Canal. The British, 
French, and Israelis invaded Egypt in October in order to regain 
control of the canal and overthrow Nasser. At that time the Soviets 
were busy crushing the Hungarian Uprising and in any case had 
little military capability to intervene on Egypt’s behalf. However, 
the Soviets sent diplomatic notes with veiled threats of force against 
Britain and France unless they withdrew from Egypt and proposed 
a joint U.S.-Soviet military intervention to halt the fighting. Wash- 
ington rebuffed Soviet threats, rejected the proposal for joint action, 
and employed political and economic pressure to force Britain and 
France to abandon their occupation. After the Suez Crisis, the So- 
viets portrayed themselves as Egypt’s friend and protector even 
though their bluster had risked nothing and achieved little. During 
the brief war, British, French, and Israeli forces destroyed large 
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quantities of Soviet-supplied equipment at little cost to themselves. 
The Soviets attributed this discreditable performance to poorly 
trained Egyptian operators. 

The British and French defeat at Suez facilitated increased 
Soviet influence in the Middle East. The Soviets agreed to replenish 
Egypt’s lost equipment and supplied more modern MiG-17 and 
MiG-19 fighters. In 1963 Egypt received first-line T-54/55 tanks, 
MiG-21 supersonic fighters, Tu-16 bombers, and SA-2 surface-to- 
air missiles (SAMs). The Soviets provided similar modern equip- 
ment to the progressive regimes in Syria and Iraq, the latter of whose 
pro-British government was overthrown in 1958. Some 1,300 Soviet 
and East European advisers trained Egyptian forces to use the new 
equipment. The number of Soviet tanks and combat aircraft given 
to the Arabs vastly exceeded Western supplies to Israel, not least 
because the United States refused to supply significant quantities 
of modern equipment to Israel before 1967. 

Soviet strategy in the Middle East from 1965 to 1973 was subor- 
dinate to Soviet strategy toward Indochina. In response to the esca- 
lating war in Vietnam after 1965, the Soviets supplied many tens of 
thousands of tons of weapons and equipment to Hanoi. The over- 
land supply route from the Soviet Union across China to North Viet- 
nam was not secure due to Sino-Soviet antagonism and the turmoil 
created by China’s Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. Nor could 
supplies travel via Vladivostok given the limited capacity of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad and the need to increase Soviet forces in 
the Far East to confront China. Thus, the Soviets shipped supplies 
to North Vietnam primarily via the Black Sea port of Odessa. The 
sea route from Odessa to Haiphong via the Cape of Good Hope was 
more than twice as long as the route via the Suez Canal. Closing 
the Suez Canal would thus more than halve the quantity of supplies 
the Soviets could deliver. From 1965 to 1967 the Soviets sought to 
prevent Egyptian-Israeli conflict, which would likely close the Suez 
Canal. After the 1967 Six-Day War closed the canal, the Soviets 
urgently sought to reopen it both by demanding Israeli withdrawal 
from the Canal Zone and by arming Egypt in order to open the canal 
by force. 

The argument that the Soviets instigated the Six-Day War or 
encouraged Arab aggression in 1967 defies logic. The Soviets needed 
to keep the Suez Canal open. Furthermore, Egyptian and Syrian 
forces had not yet received all the weapons or training that the So- 
viets intended to provide. About a third of Egypt’s army (55,000 
troops, including the best units) was deployed in Yemen and was 
unavailable to fight Israel. When tensions rose in May 1967, the 
Soviets warned Egypt that Israel planned to attack Syria. Possibly, 
the Soviets hoped that a display of Egyptian resolve would deter 
Israel from striking Syria, but if so this backfired. Nasser’s decision 
to close the Strait of Tiran, to order United Nations (UN) peacekeep- 
ers to leave the Sinai, and to mobilize Egyptian forces simply 
induced Israel to crush Egypt. On May 26, 1967, the Soviets pres- 
sured Egypt and Syria to moderate their rhetoric and prevent armed 
conflict with Israel by whatever means necessary, but this came too 
late to prevent Israeli action. 
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Soviet premier Nikita Khrushchev sickles a bushel of wheat on a new 
20,000-acre model farm, located about 30 miles south of Alexandria, 
Egypt, May 22, 1964. (Bettmann/Corbis) 





Soviet behavior during the Six-Day War was restrained. The So- 
viets expressed resolute support for the Arabs but did not resupply 
them or risk confrontation with the United States. The Soviets only 
threatened overt involvement on June 10 when they feared that 
Israel would take Damascus and overthrow the Syrian government. 
They broke relations with Israel and alerted their airborne divisions 
for deployment, but intervention proved unnecessary when Israel 
accepted a cease-fire. 

After the Six-Day War, the Soviets replaced Egypt’s and Syria’s 
lost equipment and dispatched huge quantities of arms to Sudan, 
Iraq, and Yemen. The Soviets sent 13,000 military advisers to Egypt 
in late 1967—rising to 20,000 in 1970—with advisers attached to 
every Egyptian unit down to battalion level. The Soviets demanded 
an overhaul of the Egyptian high command, and thousands of Egypt- 
ian officers visited the Soviet Union for training. Diplomatically, 
the Soviets continued to insist that Israel withdraw from the Canal 
Zone without preconditions. Washington responded that a com- 
prehensive solution to the Arab-Israeli conflict must precede Israeli 
withdrawal from occupied territories. The Soviets and the East 
Europeans began to train, fund, and equip terrorist organizations 
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suchas the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) and the Popu- 
lar Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) in order to harass 
Israel, Western Europe, and the United States. 

In April 1969 Egypt launched the War of Attrition, which sought 
to avoid major ground combat while causing continual Israeli casu- 
alties. Israel countered with air strikes that destroyed Egypt’s air 
defenses in the Canal Zone. When this did not force Egypt to desist, 
Israel began deep-penetration raids throughout Egypt. Egypt then 
convinced the Soviets to take control of Egypt’s air defenses. More 
than 12,000 Soviet operators manned air defenses that included 85 
SA-2 and SA-3 missile sites, radar-guided artillery pieces, and more 
than 100 MiG-21 fighters with Soviet pilots. Although initially re- 
stricted to defense of the Nile River Valley, in July 1970 the Soviets 
began moving SAM batteries closer to the Suez Canal, creating 
the prospect that Egyptian forces could cross the canal under this 
umbrella. The United States equipped Israeli aircraft with advanced 
electronic countermeasures and air-to-surface missiles to defeat 
the SAM threat. 

The effort to puta SAM umbrella over the Suez Canal coincided 
with a crisis in Jordan. In September 1970 King Hussein violently 
suppressed increasingly uncontrollable Palestinian guerrilla groups. 
In response, the Soviets sponsored a Syrian invasion of Jordan. 
Soviet advisers planned the operation and accompanied Syrian 
tanks until they crossed the border. The Soviets hoped that either 
Israel would intervene, which would discredit Hussein, or that the 
Americans would intervene, which would discredit the United States 
in the Arab world. However, the Jordanian Air Force smashed Syria’s 
tank columns, making outside intervention unnecessary. 

After Nasser’s death in September 1970, Egypt’s new president, 
Anwar Sadat, sought to improve relations with Israel and the United 
States. When the Soviets tried to influence the Egyptian succession 
struggle in favor of pro-Soviet vice president Ali Sabri, Sadat dis- 
missed and arrested Sabri. More than 100 pro-Soviet officials were 
purged from the Egyptian government in the Corrective Revolution 
of May 1971. To prevent a complete break in relations, the Soviets 
demanded—and obtained—a Soviet-Egyptian Treaty of Friend- 
ship. The treaty restricted the Soviet role in Egypt to providing mil- 
itary aid and training, and Egypt agreed not to join any anti-Soviet 
alliance. 

Having lost influence in Egypt, the Soviets tried to strengthen 
their relations with other Arab states through arms deliveries to 
Syria, Iraq, Somalia, North and South Yemen, and Sudan. This effort 
succeeded except in Sudan, where the government followed Sadat’s 
lead in purging local communists. Desperate Sudanese communists 
launched a coup attempt but were crushed. Soviet military advisers 
were then expelled. 

Sadat understood that the Soviets preferred to perpetuate Arab- 
Israeli antagonism in order to keep Egypt isolated and dependent 
on the Soviet Union. He also knew that only the Americans could 
deliver a political settlement with Israel and the return of the Sinai 
to Egyptian control. Sadat hoped that Washington could broker 
a political solution, but American efforts to do so in 1971 and 1972 
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foundered on Israeli intransigence. Sadat signaled his indepen- 
dence and desire for improved relations with the United States— 
for example, he expelled Soviet military advisers in July 1972—but 
could not completely burn his bridges with the Soviets because he 
needed Soviet arms. Sadat’s strategy was to prepare for a limited 
war in the expectation that victory would enable Washington to 
force Israel to accept a peace agreement and withdraw from the 
Sinai. Sadat informed the Soviets in February 1973 that he intended 
to attack Israel, and he demanded their support. The Soviets had 
little choice but to agree since failure to support Egypt would de- 
stroy Soviet influence in the Middle East. Furthermore, reopening 
the Suez Canal would facilitate arming Hanoi for a future attack on 
South Vietnam. 

From late June 1967 until early 1973, the Soviets gave Egypt 
sufficient weaponry to defend itself but not advanced offensive 
weapons. The Egyptians were especially displeased that the Soviets 
did not provide their latest MiG-23 and MiG-25 fighters to counter 
Israeli F-4 Phantoms. Before the October 1973 Yom Kippur War, 
the Soviets provided first-line T-62 tanks and large numbers of anti- 
aircraft and antitank missiles, which would enable Egypt to take 
and hold a bridgehead on the east bank of the Suez against Israeli 
air and armored counterattacks. Syria and Iraq also received signif- 
icant quantities of Soviet weapons before the war. 

The main Soviet objective before and during the Yom Kippur 
War was to ensure that the region remained polarized. This required 
either stampeding Israel into a preemptive attack on Egypt that 
would make Sadat’s goal of a limited victory over Israel impossible 
or prodding Washington into a premature display of full support 
for Israel that would ruin Washington’s credibility as an honest 
broker. Moscow tried to provoke Israeli preemption by circulating 
warnings in the communist press that an attack was imminent and 
by evacuating Soviet civilians from Egypt and Syria. These gambits 
failed, not least because the United States sternly warned Israel not 
to preempt. 

Once the war began, the Soviets sought a cease-fire at the point 
of maximum Arab gain—when Egypt had taken the east bank of 
the canal and Syria had taken the Golan Heights—but this effort 
failed. Israel quickly counterattacked the Syrians, and Moscow 
asked Egypt to advance in order to divert Israeli attention. The So- 
viets also began resupplying Syria and Egypt by air and sea and 
alerted their airborne divisions for deployment to Damascus. Israel, 
however, stopped short of Damascus and shifted its forces south 
to inflict a catastrophic defeat on the Egyptians, who had advanced 
into the Sinai beyond their air-defense umbrella. Israeli forces then 
crossed the Suez Canal and threatened to destroy Egyptian forces 
trapped on the east bank. The UN Security Council called for a 
cease-fire on October 22, 1973, but Israel disregarded this and 
continued encircling the Egyptians. The Soviets proposed sending 
joint U.S.-Soviet military contingents to enforce the cease-fire 
and threatened to act unilaterally if the United States refused. To 
emphasize their determination, the Soviets made further prepa- 
rations to deploy airborne forces, and Soviet troops in Egypt fired 
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two Scud ballistic missiles into Israel. At this point there was a 
real prospect of renewed fighting and the commitment to nuclear 
weapons. Washington raised its military alert level, informed 
Moscow of its willingness to cooperate in maintaining a cease- 
fire (although not with U.S. troops), asked Sadat to withdraw his 
request for superpower military intervention (which he did), 
and demanded that Israel cease operations (which, under extreme 
duress, it eventually did). 

The Yom Kippur War yielded only one positive result for Moscow: 
the opening of the Suez Canal. Otherwise, the outcome was pro- 
foundly negative. Washington reestablished ties with Egypt and 
excluded Moscow from any substantive role in the Egyptian-Israeli 
peace process. Moscow’s only recourse was to strengthen ties with 
Syria and to forge a relationship with Libya, which bought $20 bil- 
lion in Soviet arms from 1974 to 1985. 

In 1969 Mohamed Siad Barre seized power in Somalia and pro- 
claimed it a socialist state. Somalia bought Soviet arms and gave the 
Soviets access to ports on the Indian Ocean and the Gulf of Aden. In 
1975 the Ethiopian military seized power and embraced socialism. 
Two years later Haile Mengistu, the new Ethiopian leader, ob- 
tained substantial Soviet military aid. Siad Barre wished to control 
Ethiopia’s ethnically Somalian province of Ogaden and feared that 
Soviet support for Mengistu would prevent this. Siad Barre rejected 
Soviet efforts to mediate the Ogaden dispute and appealed to the 
Americans for military aid. The United States agreed in principle 
to provide defensive arms, and Siad Barre, assuming that he had 
secured an alternate arms supplier, invaded Ethiopia in July 1977. 
In August the United States reversed itself and declined to provide 
arms to Somalia. Siad Barre begged the Soviets to restore military 
support but was denied. The Soviets poured $1 billion in military 
aid into Ethiopia, including 600 tanks, thousands of advisers, and 
15,000 Cuban combat troops. These forces drove the Somalians out 
of Ethiopia by March 1978. Somalia renounced its Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Cooperation with the Soviets, expelled Soviet personnel 
from Somalia, and became a U.S. client state. 

After defeating Somalia, Ethiopia focused on suppressing its 
nationwide internal rebellion. Despite prodigious Soviet military 
aid worth more than $4 billion from 1978 to 1984, the Ethiopians 
never managed to crush the rebels. After 1985, Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev dramatically reduced Soviet aid to Ethiopia, gradually 
withdrew Soviet advisers, and urged the Ethiopians to negotiate a 
settlement of their internal disputes. 

In 1974 Iran began a determined effort to shift Afghanistan into 
its orbit. With Iranian assistance, Afghan president Mohammed 
Daoud lessened his dependence on Moscow and attempted to sup- 
press Afghan communists. To arrest this trend, in April 1978 Moscow 
approved a coup that killed Daoud and installed Noor Mohammed 
Taraki. Afterward, the Soviet political and military presence in 
Afghanistan rapidly escalated. 

In June 1978 a pro-Soviet coup in South Yemen reversed that 
country’s drift toward the West, thus securing the important port 
of Aden for Soviet use. Energetic Soviet-sponsored action in Ethiopia, 
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South Yemen, and Afghanistan in 1978 raised serious questions in 
the United States regarding the Soviet commitment to détente. Col- 
lectively, pro-Soviet regimes in these countries together with Syria 
and Iraq gave the Soviets tremendous potential leverage against the 
pro-American regimes in Saudi Arabia and Iran. 

American efforts to guide Iran from autocracy to constitutional 
monarchy in the late 1970s completely failed, and Mohammad Reza 
Shah Pahlavi abdicated in early 1979. The shah’s trip to the United 
States for medical care in October 1979 gave Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini a pretext to seize the U.S. embassy in Tehran. This al- 
lowed him to destroy his domestic opponents who sought improved 
relations with the United States. Major U.S. forces began gathering 
in the region, and the Soviets, perceiving a geopolitical opportunity, 
warned the Americans not to intervene militarily in Iran. The crisis 
in Iran coincided with an anticommunist revolt in Afghanistan that 
the Afghan government was unable to quell. After Hafizullah Amin 
assassinated Taraki and became president of Afghanistan in Sep- 
tember 1979, the Soviets decided on military action there. In 
December 1979 80,000 Soviet troops invaded Afghanistan—and 
executed Amin—in order to suppress the revolt and detera U.S. inva- 
sion of Iran, which the Soviets mistakenly believed was imminent. 

The Soviet Army originally intended to garrison key points and 
allow the Afghan Army to fight the resistance but was soon drawn 
into combat itself. Soviet equipment and tactics designed for con- 
ventional opponents proved poorly suited to fighting guerrillas in 
rugged Afghan terrain. The indiscriminate use of firepower aroused 
the intense hatred of the Afghan people and created millions of 
refugees. With American, British, and Saudi support, Pakistan 
provided a sanctuary in which resistance fighters could train and 
launch attacks into Afghanistan. Equipping the resistance fighters 
with Stinger antiaircraft missiles in 1986 deprived the Soviets of the 
crucial advantage of low-altitude air support. Soviet general secre- 
tary Mikhail Gorbachev decided to abandon the debilitating occu- 
pation and withdrew Soviet troops in 1989. The Soviet-Afghan War 
cost 15,000 Soviet dead and 470,000 sick and wounded over a 10- 
year period. Afterward, Afghanistan sank into civil war. From a 
larger perspective, the Soviet war in Afghanistan galvanized Amer- 
ican leadership of a global anti-Soviet crusade. The Afghan debacle 
was in fact a major factor in the collapse of the Soviet Union. 

Before 1979 Iraq was a long-standing Soviet client, receiving 90 
percent ofits arms from Soviet sources, while Iran was a U.S.-armed 
client. The fall of the shah of Iran caused Iraq to improve relations 
with Saudi Arabia, Jordan, and the United States, while Iran strength- 
ened its relations with Syria, Libya, and the Soviets. After Iraq 
invaded Iran in September 1980, the Soviets tried to manipulate the 
conflict to bring a pro-Soviet regime to power in Iran. The Soviets 
believed that Iran’s war with Iraq, Iran’s need for Soviet arms to 
fight that war, the presence of Soviet troops in Afghanistan, and 
American forces in the Persian Gulf would create irresistible pres- 
sure on Tehran to turn to Moscow to solve its problems and escape 
hostile encirclement. 

Soviet strategy required time to come to fruition. Moreover, 
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Soviet surface-to-air missiles (SAMs) during a military review in Kassasin, Egypt, October 1978. (Time & Life Pictures/Getty Images) 





prolonged conflict would weaken Iran and, because Iran could not 
obtain Western arms, increase its dependence on the Soviet Union. 
Thus, the Soviets armed both sides to protract the fighting. Some 
regard Iraq as an American puppet during the Iran-Iraq War. In 
fact, the Soviet bloc and its clients provided the vast majority of 
Iraq’s tanks, armored personnel carriers, artillery, small arms, 
and combataircraft. At the same time, Soviet clients—Syria, Libya, 
North Korea, Cuba, and Vietnam—supplied Iran with arms that 
played a critical role in blunting the initial Iraqi offensive and allow- 
ing Iran to counterattack. The Soviets backed Iranian communist 
resistance groups that three times attempted to overthrow the Kho- 
meini regime, but each time the coups were brutally suppressed. 
Ultimately, Soviet strategy did not succeed. Only after the end of the 
Iran-Iraq War, the death of Khomeini, and the Soviet withdrawal 
from Afghanistan were the Iranians willing to accept a close rela- 
tionship with Moscow (which persists to this day). 

Syrian alignment with Iran in the 1980s created fear of a Syrian 
attack that Iraq, fully engaged against Iran, could not withstand. 
The Soviets did not intend to authorize such Syrian action, but 
Israel, with U.S. backing, moved to pin down the Syrians in any 
case. After Iran expelled Iraq from Iranian soil in May 1982 and 
began driving into Iraq, Israel launched a powerful incursion into 
Lebanon, mauling Syrian forces there. The deployment of the Multi- 
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national Force in Lebanon further fixed Syrian attention in the West 
and eased pressure on the Iraqi rear. The minimum Soviet goal dur- 
ing the Syrian-Israeli confrontation was to ensure that Israel did not 
destroy Syria, although the Soviets took no direct steps to support 
Syria or counter Israel in Lebanon itself. After the destruction of 
Syrian air defenses in 1982, the Soviets rebuilt it with the more mod- 
ern SA-5 SAMs and provided additional modern weapons such as 
Su-24 and MiG-29 aircraft and T-72 tanks. Soviet military presence 
in Syria peaked at 13,000 Soviet and East European advisers in 1984 
and declined after 1985. 

The Soviets were on the defensive worldwide from 1985 to 1991. 
This was driven by serious internal economic dislocations, the 
disastrous Soviet intervention and occupation of Afghanistan, and 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev’s efforts to reform Soviet society 
and government (glasnost and perestroika). In the Middle East, the 
Soviets’ willingness to provide unstinting military largesse to their 
clients declined, and the Soviets sought to extract themselves from 
the Afghan quagmire. Diplomatically, the Soviets improved rela- 
tions with Egypt, Israel, Saudi Arabia, and the Gulf States in the late 
1980s and joined the UN consensus in condemning Iraq’s invasion 
of Kuwait in August 1990. 

Indeed, Soviet cooperation completely changed the character of 
the U.S. confrontation with Iraq during 1990-1991 that culminated 
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in the 1991 Persian Gulf War. The Kremlin declined to aid—or even 
shield—its regional client as it had done during the Cold War. The 
Persian Gulf War would have in fact been unimaginable at the 
height of the U.S.-Soviet Cold War rivalry. The movement of major 
American forces from Germany to Saudi Arabia most certainly would 
not have been possible during the Cold War. The Soviets attempted 
to persuade Iraqi strongman Saddam Hussein to withdraw un- 
scathed from Kuwait, but he obstinately refused a diplomatic solu- 
tion. Thus, the Soviets did not block the use of force in January and 
February 1991. The Soviet collapse in December 1991 ended four 
decades of bipolar superpower competition in the Middle East and 
ushered in a less peaceful and unpredictable era in the region. 

With the familiar bipolarity of the Cold War now gone, nations 
in the Middle East are far less likely to heed Great Power admoni- 
tions to exercise restraint. The lack of restraining forces on Middle 
Eastern states has literally sent some of them into centrifugal chaos. 
Both religious and political radicalism have been on the rise, and 
few regional governments have been able to contain them entirely. 
This turn of events has been key to the rise of terrorism—both 
regionally and worldwide—and sectarian violence. Nowhere is 
this more apparent than in war-torn Iraq, where Shiites, Sunnis, 
and Kurds battle it out to win supremacy in a nation that Anglo- 
American forces have been unable to pacify or control. In addition, 
perceived American hegemony in the Middle East since the fall of 
the Soviet Union has begun to look far more menacing without the 
countervailing power of the Soviet Union. 

Under Russian presidents Boris Yeltsin and Vladimir Putin, 
Russian policy in the Middle East has largely eschewed the ideolog- 
ically oriented prescriptions of the communist era. Russian policies 
now tend to be grounded in pragmatism. And while both adminis- 
trations in theory supported democracy in the region, they were 
(and are) more concerned with political and economic stability in 
the region. Another change from the Soviet era is the role of private 
enterprise in the direction and creation of foreign policies. In the 
pre-1991 era, the state controlled Soviet industry. In addition to 
promoting economic autarky, the government largely dictated the 
policies and direction of industry. Thus, there was no process of 
push-pull in foreign policymaking. The state dictated industrial 
policies that were consonant with its foreign policies and vice versa. 
In the post-1991 era of emerging free market capitalism, however, 
Russian industrial concerns in the Middle East have begun to play 
a more central role in overall Russian policy in the region. To spur 
and protect Russian private investments in the Middle East, the 
Kremlin has had to cleave to policies that are economically and 
politically advantageous to Russian industry. 

Much to the annoyance and occasional chagrin of the West, the 
Russians have cultivated relations with Middle East nations that 
are both friendly to and antipathetic to the West. Indeed, Russian 
diplomats have played a masterful juggling act by maintaining rela- 
tions with Syria and Iran while at the same time keeping relations 
with Washington and London on a relatively even keel. To show- 
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case this ecumenical approach, in 2005 Putin visited Israel, Egypt, 
and the Palestinian Authority (PA). In January 2005 Syrian presi- 
dent Bashar al-Assad traveled to Moscow on an official state visit. 
Clearly, the Kremlin is hedging its bets by attempting to stay on firm 
footing with a number of diverse regimes in the Middle East. 

Some of the Kremlin’s caution in the region is derived from 
its long-standing struggle with Chechnya, the renegade Russian 
Republic territory that is peopled largely by Sunni Muslims. From 
1994 to 1996 Yeltsin fought a bloody—and unsuccessful—war 
with Chechnya, which desired to be completely independent. In 
1999 military conflict between Russia and Chechnya inaugurated 
the Second Chechen War, which is still technically being fought. 
Hoping to quell Chechen rebels and court Chechen moderates, Putin 
has tried to cultivate positive relations with Islamic states to demon- 
strate Moscow’s presumption of being an honest broker. 

Russia has been supportive of the Israeli-Palestinian peace 
process since 1993 and has courted positive relations with Tel Aviv. 
Because of the large number of Israeli Jews from Russia (some 30 
percent of Israel’s population is now of Russian origin), there has 
beena natural affinity between the two nations. Russian businesses 
have also benefited from economic ties with Israel. Relations be- 
tween Moscow and Tel Aviv have not been without tension, how- 
ever, as the Kremlin’s support of Iran and Syria has at times caused 
much dismay among Israeli policymakers. 

Since the 1990s, the Kremlin has engaged in major economic 
and technology deals with Iran, as Russian-Iranian ties owe much 
to the two nations’ proximity and shared geopolitical interests. 
Indeed, Iran concluded a major arms agreement and became Rus- 
sia’s third-largest arms client (after China and India) in the 1990s. 
Iran purchased advanced weapons, including Kilo-class submarines, 
T-72 tanks, S-300 SAMs, and Su-24 and MiG-29 aircraft. Iran also 
acquired the rights to produce Russian weapons. Iranian officers 
attended Russian military schools, and Russian advisers trained 
Iranian forces in the use of Russian weapons. In 1995 under Amer- 
ican pressure, Russia agreed not to conclude any new arms deals 
with Iran, but Putin abrogated this agreement in 2000. A particular 
U.S. concern has been the transfer of nuclear and missile technol- 
ogy. Russia sold Iran important missile components and manufac- 
turing technologies in the 1990s and trained Iranian scientists in 
ballistics, aeronautic design, booster design, and missile guidance. 
Iranian Shahab ballistic missiles were derived from Soviet SS-4 and 
SS-5 designs. In 1995 Russia obtained a contract to build a nuclear 
power plant at Bushehr and despite U.S. protests remained deter- 
mined to finish the project. Russia subsequently agreed to provide 
fuel for Bushehr and to build additional reactors in Iran. 

The Russians notably abstained from voting when the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) found Iran in noncompli- 
ance with Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty safeguards on uranium 
enrichment and reprocessing in September 2005 and opposed 
referring the issue to the UN Security Council. Russia has consis- 
tently opposed the imposition of sanctions on Iran and sought to 
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protract negotiations for as long as possible. Moreover, in late 2006 
Russia began delivering advanced Tor-M1 air defense missiles to 
Iran that would seriously complicate any military action to destroy 
Iran’s nuclear facilities. 

In recent years Russian ties to Syria have been strengthened, 
and in 2005 President Putin seemed to support the position of Hez- 
bollah in Lebanon, which is heavily funded by the Syrians and Ira- 
nians (who in turn have received weapons systems and armaments 
from Russia). Moscow’s links with Iran, Syria, and Hezbollah have 
strained relations with Washington over the last several years, and 
Moscow’s repeated dilution of U.S. efforts to enact UN sanctions 
against Iran for its nuclear program has only added to the tension. 

In March 2003 as the Anglo-American invasion of Iraq com- 
menced, Putin issued an unequivocal if not prescient statement 
labeling the endeavor a grave political miscalculation. Unlike the 
1991 war against Iraq, the Russians refused to endorse in any way the 
2003 invasion. While Putin stopped short of warning Washington 
and London of any Russian countermeasures, he made it clear that 
the move was notin the best interests of Moscow or the Middle East. 
The ongoing war in Iraq therefore continues to strain Russia’s re- 
lations with the West. On the other hand, after the September 11, 
2001, terror attacks on the United States, Putin offered full Russian 
cooperation in the war on terror, which he shrewdly linked to his 
war against Chechen rebels. 

During the Israeli-Hezbollah Lebanon War in the summer of 
2006, the Putin government did not openly oppose the Israeli incur- 
sion into southern Lebanon. Nevertheless, Hezbollah had obtained 
Russian-made Spandrel, Kornet, and Vampir antitank missiles from 
Syria and Iran. These missiles played a major role in blunting Israel’s 
armored offensive. Once more, the Kremlin was attempting to hedge 
its bets by staying out of any direct conflict in the region. But behind 
the scenes, it played an important role while attempting to appear 
neutral. There can be little doubt that Moscow had known from the 
very beginning that the armaments it sold to the Syrians and Irani- 
ans were going to end up in the hands of groups such as Hezbollah. 

Very recently, some right-wingers in the United States have 
begun to assert that Russia is seeking to revive the Soviet Union’s 
hegemonic policies in the Middle East. This seems unlikely. Mos- 
cow’s continuing war in Chechnya, its ever-decreasing military 
power, and its shaky economic underpinnings will more than likely 
guarantee the continuation of the cautious, pragmatic approach in 
the region for some time to come. 

JAMES D. PERRY AND PAUL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Special Night Squads 

Military formations in the British Mandate for Palestine consisting 
of both British soldiers and members of Haganah, the secret Jewish 
self-defense organization. The Special Night Squads were organ- 
ized as a consequence of the Arab Revolt (1936-1939) when Arab 
militants and terrorists attacked Jews and their property in Pales- 
tine. The Special Night Squads were established in 1938 by British 
captain Orde Charles Wingate, who was attached to British military 
intelligence in Galilee. Despite his Arabist training and the pro- 
Arab sentiment of the British administration in Palestine, Wingate 
learned Hebrew and became a fanatical Zionist. 

Wingate secured official permission to organize the Special 
Night Squads, which were designed to protect Jewish settlements 
against Arab attack. Active in the Lower Galilee and in the Jezreel 
Valley, the squads operated at night and set ambushes for Arab 
raiders conducting attacks on the Jewish settlements. The Special 
Night Squads also attacked known Arab terrorist bases and helped 
protect the Iraq-Haifa oil pipeline. A special squad also patrolled 
the Palestine Electric Corporation high-voltage cable located in 
the Sharon Plain. Although the squads were highly successful in 
both offensive and defensive operations, they were also much crit- 
icized for their ruthless, brutal methods, including the torture of 
prisoners. 

Wingate both commanded the squads and participated in a 
number of their raids until his politically inspired transfer from 
Palestine at the end of 1938. His passport was stamped with the 
words that he was not to be allowed to reenter Palestine. The British 
administration then greatly limited the effectiveness of the squads, 
and they were completely disbanded in late 1939. Among the 
members of the Special Night Squads were future Israeli leaders 
Moshe Dayan and Yigal Allon. Many regard the Special Night Squads 
as Britain’s first special forces, the predecessor of the Special Air 
Service (SAS) formed in October 1941. 
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Spector, Yiftah 
Born: 1940 


Israeli Air Force (IAF) brigadier general. Yiftah Spector was born 
in Palestine in 1940. His mother was a secretary for various Haganah 
commanders, and his father was one of the 23 Men in the Boat, a 
group of commandos during World War II sent to destroy oil in- 
stallations in Vichy French-controlled Lebanon. That entire force 
disappeared without a trace. 

Over a span of almost 40 years Spector became the second- 
highest-scoring Israeli ace and one of the highest-scoring jet aces 
of all time. He is credited with 15 kills. During his military career, 
Spector flew more than 8,500 sorties, including 334 combat mis- 
sions. He flewa General Dynamics F-16 in the Osiraq Raid, an Israeli 
strike on the Iraqi nuclear reactor on June 7, 1981. Although he was 
the senior-ranking pilot on the mission, he was not its commander. 
In order to participate in the mission, he volunteered to fly as a 
wingman. 

Spector was also the first Israeli pilot to reach and fire on USS 
Liberty on June 8, 1967, during the Six-Day War. Spector’s aircraft 
was notarmed with bombs, but he raked the ship with 30-mm armor- 
piercing rounds. Both the Israeli and American governments later 
conducted multiple investigations and officially concluded that the 
attack was the result of a tragic mistake in identification. Speaking 
about the incident publicly for the first time on October 10, 2003, 
Spector told the Jerusalem Post that he could tell that it was a mili- 
tary ship and that it was not Israeli. He insisted that the ship was 
not flyinga flag, and he photographed it just to make sure. Assum- 
ing that the ship was Egyptian and would open fire on him at any 
minute, he fired first. He expressed deep regret for the mistake. 
Despite the official investigations and Spector’s later apology, the 
Liberty incident remains highly controversial. 

Spector was the senior figure in the 2003 Pilots’ Revolt. Although 
aretired brigadier general, he still worked for the IAF training instruc- 
tor pilots. Along with 26 other active, reserve, and retired pilots, he 
signed an open letter to IAF commander Major General Dan Halutz 
that was published on September 24. In the letter the pilots stated 
their opposition on moral and legal grounds to many of the attack 
missions the IAF was carrying out in the occupied Palestinian ter- 
ritories in response to the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada. The fact that 
the letter was signed by a retired general officer and a national hero 
with impeccable military credentials sent shock waves through the 
Israel Defense Forces (IDF) and the nation as a whole. On October 
3, 2003, Halutz personally stripped Spector of his wings. 

Davin T. ZABECKI 
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Stalin, Joseph 
Born: December 21, 1879 
Died: March 5, 1953 


Communist revolutionary and dictator of the Soviet Union (1929- 
1953). Much of Joseph Stalin’s early life remains obscure, in part 
because he took pains to rewrite it. He was born in the town of Gori 
in Georgia in the Caucasus on December 21, 1879, as Josef Dzhugash- 
vili. In 1894 he entered a theological seminary ona scholarship. He 
was either expelled or quit the seminary, where, he claimed, he was 
introduced to Marxism. In 1901 he joined the Russian Social Dem- 
ocratic Labor Party, where his activities to secure funds included 
robberies and counterfeiting operations. Exiled to Siberia in 1903, 
he escaped a year later. One of his aliases, the one by which he 
became best known, was that of Stalin (“Steel”), given to him by 
his fellow revolutionaries for his strength and ruthlessness. During 
the March 1917 Revolution he returned to Petrograd and became 
editor of the party newspaper, Pravda (“Truth”). 

Stalin was active in the Russian Civil War (1918-1921) and the 
Russo-Polish War (1920-1921), and from 1920 to 1923 he was com- 





Joseph Stalin, Bolshevik revolutionary and absolute ruler of the Soviet 
Union from 1929 until his death in 1953. (Library of Congress) 
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missar of nationalities. In 1923 he assumed the post of secretary- 
general of the Communist Party, a position he used as a springboard 
to power. His political rise has been ascribed to his skill at in-fighting 
and playing one faction against another as well as his absolute ruth- 
lessness. But he also put in long hours and deserves considerable 
credit for his achievement. 

By the late 1920s Stalin had triumphed over his rivals to wield 
absolute power in the Soviet Union. He created the Soviet bureau- 
cratic system and refined both the secret police and slave labor 
camps. He abandoned Vladimir Lenin’s New Economic Policy that 
permitted a degree of capitalism in Russia and initiated a series of 
five-year plans to modernize the economy, concentrating on heavy 
industry. Stalin’s economic policies also included the forced collec- 
tivization of agriculture that claimed an estimated 10-15 million 
lives. He was directly responsible for the Great Purge trials of the 
1930s that consumed virtually all of the top party leadership. Also 
falling victim to the Great Purge were military leaders, including 
60 percent of Red Army officers above the rank of major. 

During World War II Stalin grew in stature as a military com- 
mander and strategist. Learning the art of war and absorbing spe- 
cialist military information, he made all of the important strategic 
decisions for the Red Army as well as making many decisions on 
the tactical level. He also carried out his own foreign policy during 
the war. 

The Soviet Union suffered grievously during the war, with per- 
haps 27 million people dead and widespread physical destruction. 
Stalin put the population to work rebuilding, although his people 
paid for this in retention of the 48-hour workweek and living 
standards well below those of 1940. In a new Five-Year Plan he 
continued his emphasis on building heavy industry, although some 
attention was paid to pressing housing needs. 

To unite the Soviet people under his leadership, Stalin pro- 
claimed the belief of a communist world threatened by encircling 
enemies. Everything was done to maintain the intense nationalistic 
sentiments aroused by the long struggle against the Germans in 
World War II. Andrei Zhdanov, political boss of Leningrad, became 
the guiding spirit of this ideology, known as the Zhdanovshchina. 
It championed Russian nationalism and attacked Western influence, 
glorified communism, and above all trumpeted the accomplish- 
ments and inspiration of the “Great Leader,” Stalin, attributing to 
him all Soviet successes. 

In foreign affairs, Stalin seized opportunities that presented 
themselves in Eastern Europe and the Balkans. Knowing exactly 
what he wanted, he met with Western leaders in Moscow andat the 
Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam conferences. Following World War II, 
he insisted on East European governments that were friendly to the 
Soviet Union, this in order to provide security for a badly wounded 
Soviet empire. Although there were fears in the West that Stalin’s 
plans included the communization of Western Europe, the dicta- 
tor’s immediate motivation was simply that of securing Soviet bor- 
der areas. Because of the Red Army presence on the ground, there 
was little that Western leaders could do to prevent this short of war 
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with the Soviet Union. Stalin’s regime emerged from the war with all 
of Eastern Europe, and much of Central Europe, under its control. 

Once Stalin rejected a closer relationship with the West, the Cold 
War began in earnest. He refused to allow the East European Soviet 
satellites to participate in the European Recovery Program (Mar- 
shall Plan), and following an impasse over German reunification on 
Soviet terms, in the summer of 1948 Soviet troops cut off Western 
land access to the city of Berlin. Stalin’s tactics and saber rattling 
resulted in the 1949 formation of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization (NATO) and prompted the movement toward West Euro- 
pean unity. 

Stalin pushed hard to develop an atomic bomb, a process greatly 
accelerated by Soviet espionage. Following the explosion of the Soviet 
Union’s first nuclear device in late 1949, he adopted a less militant 
foreign policy in favor of one that was comparatively defensive 
in nature. Agitation against colonialism was increasingly used to 
weaken the Western hold on global military bases, while Soviet for- 
eign policy also sought to sow discord between the United States 
and its allies. 

Early in 1950 Stalin gave his blessing to plans by North Korean 
leader Kim II Sung to invade South Korea and reunify the peninsula 
under communist rule. Stalin evidently believed Kim’s contention 
that the United States would either do nothing or would not react 
in time to save South Korea. Later, when the war went badly for Kim 
and North Korea, Stalin sanctioned military intervention by the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC), promising to provide the PRC 
with Soviet air support. 

Stalin’s Middle Eastern policies, particularly those regarding 
Israel, were deceptive. On the surface he gave the impression that 
he favored a strong, unified State of Israel. However, his motives 
were not so altruistic. Indeed, there is every indication that he 
hoped to lure Israel into the Soviet orbit while at the same time 
ridding the Soviet Union of its Jewish population. Representatives 
at the United Nations (UN) were astonished to hear Soviet ambas- 
sador Andrei Gromyko declare Soviet endorsement for a Jewish 
state under the UN partition plan. Because the Soviet Union had a 
veto in the Security Council and was thus in position to block deci- 
sions there, its support was crucial. 

Millions of Jews lived in Russia and Eastern Europe. Stalin’s 
position seemed to signal hope for Jews there and in Palestine. The 
Soviet Union was, in fact, the second state to recognize Israel, after 
the United States. At the same time, Stalin instigated anti-Jewish 
campaigns in Russia. Soviet and East European Jews immigrated 
by the thousands to Israel, perhaps laying bare Stalin’s true goals in 
recognizing Israel. 

At the same time Stalin also supplied Soviet arms to Israel, 
despite a UN embargo. Deliveries took place via Czechoslovakia 
and were crucial in the defense of Jerusalem when five Arab armies 
attacked in 1948. Many Russians also volunteered to work in Israel 
or to be part of the Jewish defense forces. 

Stalin tried to leverage his influence in Israel to push for social- 
ism or communism. But when these efforts failed, he turned to the 
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Arab countries instead. He supported them politically at first and 
then militarily as well. 

Stalin’s reversal on Israel found expression in active anti- 
Semitism within the Soviet Union. The last act in the Stalinist drama 
was the so-called Doctors’ Plot. Fed by Stalin’s continuing paranoia, 
nine doctors, six of them Jewish, were accused of employing their 
medical skills to assassinate prominent individuals, among them 
Stalin’s heir apparent Andrei Zhdanov. Many in the Soviet Union 
believed that this heralded a return to the purges of the 1930s. But 
it may only have been a maneuver to strike out against the growing 
ascendancy ofa leadership group headed by Georgy Malenkov and 
Lavrenty Beria or perhaps an effort to imbue the bureaucracy with 
renewed revolutionary zeal. Certainly it was in part prompted by 
anti-Semitism. Whatever the reasons, Stalin’s death in Moscow on 
March 5, 1953, following a paralytic stroke came as a relief to many 
in highly vulnerable Soviet leadership positions. 

THOMAS J. WEILER 
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Star of David 

Symbol most commonly associated with Judaism and Jewish iden- 
tity. The Star of David (Magen David), also known as the Shield of 
David, is alleged to represent the shield of biblical King David or at 
least a symbol on that shield or a royal seal. Some have attributed 
profound theological significance to the Star of David, but there is 
no religious or scriptural basis for that claim. Indeed, the symbol of 
two intertwined equilateral triangles (one pointed up and the other 
down), or hexagram, was a common one in the Middle East and 
North Africa and was long associated with good luck. 

In medieval Europe, it became the practice to place Stars of 
David on synagogues to identify them as Jewish places of worship, 
much as crosses appeared on Christian churches. But it was the 
menorah rather than the Star of David that was the primary Jewish 
symbol. The Star of David achieved its close identification with 
Judaism only in the 19th century. Although the step was at first con- 
troversial, in 1897 the World Zionist Organization (WZO) adopted 
the Star of David as its official symbol. Then in 1948 the Star of 
David appeared on the flag of the new State of Israel. The Magen 
David Adom (Red Star of David) is the Israeli equivalent of the Red 
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The Israeli flag on the side of a building in Tel Aviv. The Magen David, or 
Star of David, has become the most recognizable symbol of Judaism and 
Jewish identity. (James Margolis/iStockphoto.com) 





Cross or Red Crescent. The Israeli organization of that name is a 
member of the International Committee of the Red Cross. 
SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Stern, Avraham 
Born: December 23, 1907 
Died: February 12, 1942 


Fervent Zionist and founder and leader of the Lehi (Lohamei Herut 
Israel) terrorist group, also known as the Stern Gang. Avraham 
Stern was born in Suwalki, Poland, on December 23, 1907. He stud- 
ied at the Hebrew High School there but immigrated to Palestine in 
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Avraham Stern, leader of the Lehi underground terrorist organization 
operation known as the Stern Gang, who was murdered by the British in 
Palestine in February 1942. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





1925 before graduating and continued his high school studies in 
Jerusalem. He then studied philosophy and classical languages at 
Jerusalem’s Hebrew University. Fluent in Latin and Greek, he won 
ascholarship to study in Florence, Italy. There he was impressed by 
dictator Benito Mussolini as well as Italian fascism. 

Anatty dresser anda womanizer, Stern on his return to Palestine 
sought a calling to which he could dedicate his talents, as academic 
work no longer held his attention. Considered a gifted albeit eccen- 
tric poet, his attempts to make a living from writing failed. Instead, 
he turned to politics. 

By the late 1920s Stern embraced Revisionist Zionism, a move- 
ment founded by Vladimir Jabotinsky. Revisionist Zionists agreed 
with mainline Zionists on the goal of establishing a Jewish state 
in Palestine, but its approach was more militant and envisioned 
an armed struggle to achieve the end. Palestine was then ruled by 
Britain under a League of Nations mandate, and tensions between 
Jews and Arabs owing to increased Jewish migration into Palestine 
and Jewish land purchases there spilled over into violence. Stern 
became an active member of the Haganah Jewish self-defense organ- 
ization that helped to protect Jews against Arab attack. Stern par- 
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ticipated in the defense of Jewish homes and shops in Jerusalem 
during the Arab Riots of 1929 in which some 133 Jews were killed 
and 400 injured in Jerusalem, Hebron, and Safed. 

Although the British finally quelled the riots, sporadic violence 
continued throughout the next decade. Indeed, the official response 
from the British government seemed to favor the Arabs in that Lon- 
don sought means to curb Jewish immigration and land purchases 
in Palestine. Stern was convinced of the need to organize a more 
active defense of Jewish interests. In 1931 he helped found the rad- 
ical group known as the Irgun Tsvai Leumi (IZL, National Military 
Organization). Itadvocated counterterrorist tactics against the Arabs 
and the military liberation of Palestine. Subsequently, Stern directed 
a training program that emphasized the use of small arms and ex- 
plosives. He quickly rose through the ranks and became the Irgun’s 
top field commander. 

Despite Stern’s success, in 1937 he formed a splinter group of 
Irgun commonly referred to as the IZL. By that time he was drifting 
away from Jabotinsky and turned to Abba Achimeir, whose Brith 
Habiryonim faction was even more radical than the Revisionists. 
Achimeir and Stern agreed to take a more aggressive approach 
regarding their enemies. Designed with such tactics in mind, the 
IZL prepared for a campaign of terror. Stern’s watchwords were 
“study, train, and think,” but his emphasis was on the use of force. 

Formation of the IZL coincided with another Arab uprising 
known as the Arab Revolt, which began in 1936, as Haj Amin al- 
Husseini, grand mufti of Jerusalem, led a successful general strike. 
For the next three years, unrest was commonplace throughout the 
country. British authorities seemed unable or unwilling to end the 
violence and continued to offer peace plans and then retract them. 
Stern organized a bombing campaign and instructed his IZL squads 
to “kill, be killed, but do not surrender.” By 1938, civil government 
had largely broken down in Palestine. Martial law brought a sem- 
blance of peace, but new British policies helped push Stern into a 
different strategy. 

Recognizing the strong possibility of a world war, London opted 
to protect Britain’s significant Middle Eastern holdings by placat- 
ing Arab opinion. On May 17, 1939, an official British White Paper 
declared that only 75,000 more Jews would enter Palestine. After 
that, local Arabs would decide immigration policy. To Zionists in 
Palestine, the White Paper was a dangerous blow against their future. 
Furthermore, few Western countries were willing to accept Jewish 
refugees. 

For Stern, Britain’s decision was a declaration of war. He called 
for action but was overruled by Jabotinsky. To avoid controversy, 
Stern returned to Poland. There, he hoped to expand IZL operations 
and recruit fighters. Although he established a daily newspaper, 
Die Tat (Action), the German invasion of September 1, 1939, inter- 
rupted Stern’s mission. Escaping back to Palestine, Stern made a 
complete break with Jabotinsky and the IZL, which argued the need 
for cooperation with the British, who had gone to war against Ger- 
many on September 3. Stern, asserting that World War II was a 
conflict “between Gog and Magog,” called instead for a campaign 
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against Great Britain. A year later, Stern formed his last under- 
ground unit, Lohamei Herut Israel (Fighters for Israel’s Freedom, 
also known as Lehi for its Hebrew acronym). Recruited chiefly from 
the IZL, Lehi numbered about 200 men and women. Although a 
small organization, its members were dedicated and extremely 
dangerous. Lehi lived up to Stern’s dark poetry, for assassination, 
bombing, and robbery were all Lehi tactics. 

British authorities labeled Lehi the Stern Gang, and during 
1940-1941 Stern led a clandestine existence that required numer- 
ous safe houses, codes, and a quick wit. His alias, Yair, was picked 
to honor Eliezar ben Yair, the Zealot leader who had defied the 
Roman armies from the fortress of Masada centuries before. In a 
controversial action, Stern sent agents to contact Nazi Germany. 
Arguing that “the enemy of my enemy is my friend,” he attempted 
to forge an alliance between Lehi and the Abwehr, Germany’s mil- 
itary intelligence service. Although nothing ever came of that tenta- 
tive outreach, word of Stern’s activities caused most Jews to sever 
all ties with Lehi. 

In January 1942 following a bomb explosion in Tel Aviv that 
killed three policeman, British authorities offered a reward of £1,000 
for Stern’s arrest. Cut off from support and now hunted, he went 
into hiding. He escaped several dragnets but was finally discovered 
in Tel Aviv. On February 12, 1942, six British policemen broke into 
his safe house and shot him on the spot. In 1978 an Israeli postage 
stamp was issued in Stern’s honor, and he is also memorialized in 
the town of Kochav Yair (Yair’s Star), after his nickname. 
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See Lohamei Herut Israel 





Strait of Tiran Crisis 
Start Date: 1956 
End Date: 1967 


The Strait of Tiran is a strategically important three-mile-long 
narrow body of water between the Sinai Peninsula and the island 
of Tiran that connects the Red Sea to the Gulf of Aqaba. It is the 
westernmost passage of the Straits of Tiran. Egyptian closure of 
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the waterway helped precipitate the opening of hostilities during 
both the 1956 Suez Crisis and the 1967 Six-Day War. The eastern 
shore of the Straits of Tiran is part of Saudi Arabia, while the western 
shore is at the southern tip of the Sinai Peninsula, overlooked by the 
Egyptian city of Sharm al-Sheikh. All shipping to and from the 
Israeli port of Eilat and the Jordanian port of Aqaba must pass 
through these narrow straits. 

In the aftermath of the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), 
Egypt closed the Strait of Tiran from 1949 to 1956. This action was 
in violation of both the 1949 armistice agreement and international 
law. As such, the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) General Staff planned 
for a preemptive war that would begin with an attack to reopen the 
strait. 

The Israelis found common cause with the British and French 
when Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser nationalized the Suez 
Canal on July 26, 1956. The Israeli government secretly conspired 
with the British and French governments whereby the IDF would 
attack across the Sinai, providing the British and French an excuse 
to intervene with their forces allegedly to protect the canal. Coop- 
erating with its allies, the IDF hoped to be able to reopen the Strait 
of Tiran to Israeli shipping but also to destroy Egyptian military 
forces in the Sinai and halt fedayeen terrorist attacks originating 
from the Gaza Strip. 

The IDF’s Sinai Campaign, launched on October 29, 1956, proved 
a huge success. During the final phase of the campaign, the IDF’s 
9th Infantry Brigade captured Sharm al-Sheikh and reopened the 
Strait of Tiran on the night of November 2-3. 

Now in complete control of the Sinai, the Israelis were not con- 
tent with a mere armistice. They refused to evacuate the Sinai until 
they secured international promises that would guarantee unfettered 
Israeli access to the Strait of Tiran. After 17 nations had agreed that 
Israel was entitled to the right of passage through the waterway, on 
March 1, 1957, Israel began to withdraw its forces. All IDF person- 
nel had departed the Sinai by March 11. 

Recognizing Egypt’s blockade of the strait as a violation of inter- 
national passage, United Nations (UN) Resolution II of February 2, 
1957, called for a UN Emergency Force (UNEF) to be placed in the 
Sinai upon Israel’s withdrawal. An element of the UNEF was gar- 
risoned at Sharm al-Sheikh to ensure that the waterway remained 
open to all international shipping. The United States further pledged 
to the Israelis that it would consider any blockade of the Strait of 
Tiran to be an act of war against Israel and thus subject to an Israeli 
military response. Further protections were afforded Israel in April 
1958 when the UN Conference on the Law of the Sea adopted the 
Convention on the Territorial Sea and Contiguous Zone, which for- 
bade any future blockade of the strait. 

As Israeli-Egyptian tensions heated up again in 1967, President 
Nasser demanded that the UNEF be withdrawn from the Sinai. In 
a mistaken decision, UN secretary-general U Thant complied with 
the request without seeking the counsel of the General Assembly. 
On May 23, 1967, Nasser announced that Egypt had again closed 
the Strait of Tiran to Israeli shipping. The following day, Nasser an- 
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An Israeli gunboat passing through the Strait of Tiran during the Six-Day War, June 8, 1967. (Ya’acov Agor/Israeli Government Press Office) 





nounced that the waterway had been mined. Both moves were in 
blatant violation of international law. 

The Israeli government first sought a diplomatic solution to the 
crisis by asking both the United States and the UN to reopen the 
Strait of Tiran, as had been promised in 1957. With no sign of inter- 
national action against Egypt, however, Israel launched the Six-Day 
War on June 5, 1967. The IDF General Staff planned Operation Licuts 
to seize Sharm al-Sheikh and open the waterway. Although origi- 
nally planned as a night offensive, with paratroops landing at A-Tur 
to support a naval assault, the IDF conducted a morning attack on 
June 7, when it was determined that most of the Egyptian forces had 
already withdrawn. After a brief fight, the Israelis declared the strait 
reopened. Israel remained in control of the Strait of Tiran until 1982, 
when they evacuated Sharm al-Sheikh under the provisions of the 
1978 Camp David Accords and the 1979 Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty. 
The eastern part of the Sinai, including the strait, is currently demil- 
itarized and remains under the supervision of the Multinational 
Force and Observers (MFO). 
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Straits of Tiran 

Narrow passages of water located between the Sinai Peninsula to 
the west and the Arabian Peninsula to the east. The westernmost 
of these waterways, the roughly 3-mile-wide stretch between the 
Sinai Peninsula and the island of Tiran, is known as the Strait of 
Tiran and is the most important of the passages in terms to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Just 4.3 miles northeast of the Egyptian city of 
Sharm al-Sheikh, the Strait of Tiran connects the Gulfof Aqaba with 
the Red Sea. This area has been the focus of ongoing tensions between 
Egypt and Israel over the Israeli right of access to the Strait of Tiran 
and to the Red Sea. Indeed, this very issue precipitated the 1967 Six- 
Day War. Israel was guaranteed the right of access to the strait as 
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codified in the Convention on the Territorial Sea and Contiguous 
Zones, adopted by the United Nations (UN) Conference on the Law 
of the Sea in 1957. Following the adoption of the convention, Israel 
held that any blockade of the Strait of Tiran would justify military 
action to maintain its access to the critical port of Eilat. 

Following a decade of relative peace between Egypt and Israel, 
political and military brinksmanship between the two nations led 
to Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser ordering Egyptian forces 
to institute a blockade of the Strait of Tiran on May 23, 1967. This 
move effectively cut off Israel’s only supply route with Asia as well 
as halted Israel’s flow of oil from Iran, its major supplier. Acting 
in accordance with international law, Israel considered the closure 
of the strait to be an act of war but for the moment held back from 
an immediate attack on Egypt. 

Further alarmed by an agreement placing the Egyptian and 
Jordanian military command under Egyptian control, by Egypt’s 
mutual defense treaty with Syria, and by the militarization of the 
Sinai by Egyptian forces, Israel launched a preemptive military strike 
on June 5, 1967. This attack destroyed Egypt’s air force, much of it 
on the ground, while ground forces quickly brought the Sinai Penin- 
sula under Israeli control. When Syria and Jordan joined the war on 
Egypt’s side, Israel quickly defeated their forces as well, capturing 
the Golan Heights from Syria and East Jerusalem and the West Bank 
from Jordan. The Strait of Tiran has remained open to Israeli ship- 
ping since the end of the Six-Day War. 
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Submarines 

Submarines played only a small role in the 20th-century Arab- 
Israeli conflicts. The conflicts were of such short duration and 
involved such a small area of operations that submarines could 
make little impact other than conducting covert intelligence collec- 
tion or, in the case of Israel, delivering special forces units. Because 
all the Middle Eastern conflicts—the Israeli War of Independence 
(1948-1949), the Suez Crisis (1956), the Six-Day War (1967), and 
the Yom Kippur War (1973)—involved nations sharing contiguous 
borders, naval operations were less important than land and air 
forces. However, the advent of submarine-launched cruise missiles 
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may lead to submarines having a greater role in any future conflicts 
that may erupt. Israel, Egypt, Libya, and Iran all have submarine 
fleets, albeit of varying size, quality, and capability. Iran and Israel 
have received or are developing land-attack cruise missiles for their 
submarines. 

The nature of their fleets’ operating areas and the limited size 
of their defense budgets have precluded the countries involved in 
the Arab-Israeli wars from operating nuclear-powered submarines. 
Instead, they have had to opt for the cheaper and much shorter- 
ranged conventional diesel-electric models. In fact, prior to the late 
1990s they were limited to operating secondhand obsolescent sub- 
marines. Since that time, they have acquired increasingly modern 
top-of-the-line conventionally powered submarines. 

Israel acquired its first submarines from Great Britain in 1958: 
two World War II-era Type S diesel boats. Capable of 9 knots sub- 
merged and equipped with six 21-inch torpedo tubes and various 
deck guns and machine guns, the Type S boats were already obso- 
lete. Israel later acquired three 1940s-era Type-T submarines. At 
1,700 metric tons submerged and with a submerged speed of 15 
knots, the Type Ts were larger and faster than their predecessors 
but carried a similar armament. Originally designed to attack enemy 
surface vessels in the Atlantic, the Type S and Type T submarines 
in Israeli service operated mostly in the Mediterranean Sea, the Red 
Sea, and the Persian Gulf, where their primary mission was to land 
covert operations forces. The Tanin, an Israeli Type S submarine, 
saw brief action during the 1967 Six-Day War when it landed a team 
of commandos at the Egyptian port of Alexandria and subsequently 
attacked an Egyptian sloop. The Type T submarines served during 
the War of Attrition that lasted from 1967 through 1973, success- 
fully conducting several special operations forces raids. 

Israel upgraded its submarine fleet in 1976 with the introduction 
of the Gal-class boats, which were specially designed to operate in 
the region. Smaller and faster than the World War Il-era boats, they 
displaced 660 metric tons and had a top submerged speed of 17 
knots. The three Gal-class subs supported extensive covert opera- 
tions, especially during the Israeli 1982 invasion of Lebanon and 
against Palestinian targets there and in North Africa. Israel began 
to replace the Gals in 1997, when it bought three 1925-ton German- 
built Dolphin-class submarines. Capable of 20 knots submerged, 
the Dolphins carry both torpedoes and possibly the 900-mile-range 
Popeye Turbo cruise missile. Estimates of the Dolphin’s number 
of launch tubes range from 6 to 10. Israel has never confirmed or 
denied that it has nuclear weapons, but the general assumption is 
that Israel does have them. Although there are no firm indicators 
that any of Israel’s presumed nuclear weapons are capable of being 
launched from a submarine, most of Israel’s enemies in the region 
suspect that this is the case. 

While Israel acquired Western submarines, the Arab countries 
primarily relied on Soviet designs to equip their fleets. Egypt ac- 
quired its first submarines, four Soviet-built Romeo-class boats, in 
1957. Egypt secured eight in all (four in 1957, three in 1958, and one 
in 1962). Two of these were returned to the Soviet Union in 1966, 
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A new Israeli Dolphin-class submarine arrives at Haifa, July 1999. (Reuters/Corbis) 


and two more were returned during 1971-1972; all four were ex- 
changed for Whiskey-class boats. The 1,700-ton Romeos are based 
on the German Type XXI design of World War II, have a top speed 
of 14 knots submerged, and are equipped with eight 21-inch tor- 
pedo tubes (six in front, two astern). Although ofa later design than 
the Romeos, the slightly smaller (at 1,080 tons) submerged Whiskey- 
class units offered no performance improvements over the Romeos. 
The Whiskey-class subs had a lower submerged top speed at 
13.5 knots and fewer torpedo tubes (four forward, two aft) but did 
have a longer underwater duration (30 hours versus 24 at a speed 
of 3 knots). 

Egypt’s Romeos and Whiskeys played almost no role in the coun- 
try’s many conflicts with Israel. Their employment was limited to 
coastal defense and minelaying (in the Gulf of Aqaba). Finally, Egypt 
purchased four British-built Oberon-class submarines in 1989 and 
had their combat systems, electronics, and sonars updated. The 
Oberons are among the quietest submarines in the world and have 
a submerged displacement of 2,000 tons and a top underwater 
speed of 17 knots. Their eight 21-inch torpedo tubes can be used to 
fire torpedoes or Harpoon cruise missiles. 

Syria acquired three Romeo-class submarines from the Soviet 
Union during 1985-1986. Anolder Whiskey-class sub was also trans- 
ferred to Syria in 1986 but to serve as a battery-charging hulk to 
support the Romeo boats. 
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Farther west, Libya used its oil wealth to purchase six of the 
more modern Foxtrot-class submarines from the Soviet Union 
during 1978-1980. With a submerged displacement of 2,045 tons, 
the Foxtrot class was the largest of the Soviet submarine designs 
exported before the Kilo class was introduced in the late 1980s. The 
Foxtrot’s 15-knot maximum submerged speed was not particularly 
impressive. However, it could remain submerged on batteries for 
up to four days and was the quietest Soviet submarine of its day, 
making it difficult to detect in the coastal waters off North Africa. 
However, Libya’s submarines have suffered from poor maintenance 
and crew training and are believed to have never ventured far from 
the Libyan coast. 

After Iran’s fundamentalist revolution in 1979, it pursued an 
aggressive program of modern weapons acquisition and clearly 
stated its national policy of eliminating the State of Israel. Conse- 
quently, both the United States and Germany withheld deliveries of 
submarines previously contracted for by the Iranian Navy. This 
drove Iran to purchase three Soviet-built Kilo-class submarines in 
the early 1990s. The Kilo-class displaces more than 3,900 tons sub- 
merged and has a top underwater speed of 17 knots. The Kilos are 
armed with six 21-inch torpedo tubes and one surface-to-air mis- 
sile (SAM) launcher. 

The Iranian and Israeli submarines represent the best of the 
submarine designs in service among Middle Eastern nations. Once 
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considered obsolete by many American defense analysts, modern 
diesel submarines are now recognized as a serious threat in con- 
stricted waters, such as those of the Middle East’s potential conflict 
zones. Moreover, modern diesels are quieter when operating on 
their batteries than are nuclear submarines and can remain sub- 
merged on their batteries for up to 15 days with snorkeling. None- 
theless, prior to the introduction of submarine-launched land-attack 
missiles in 1991, submarines traditionally have had their greatest 
impact in wars that last long enough for attacks on an enemy’s fleet 
and shipping to have a strategic impact on the fighting ashore. This 
has now changed. More importantly, Iran’s Kilo-class submarines 
provide Tehran with the capacity to seriously disrupt if not deci- 
mate oil shipments coming out of the Persian Gulf. 
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Suez Canal 

Canal that links the Mediterranean Sea and the Red Sea and is one 
of the world’s most important shipping lanes. Just more than 100 
miles in length, the Suez Canal, which opened in 1869, has been a 
source of great controversy since its construction in the mid-19th 
century. Although the canal had been built by Egyptian labor, con- 
trol of the canal and its revenues remained in French and British 
hands until 1956, when it was nationalized by Egyptian president 
Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

From its inception, the Suez Canal has been the source of diplo- 
matic struggles. Although a canal had cut through the Sinai Penin- 
sula in ancient times, it was filled in during the Abbasid era in the 
eighth century. However, as the centuries passed, engineers and 
local rulers speculated about the possibility of creating a new canal 
that would connect the Red Sea and the Mediterranean Sea. In the 
18th century, European trade in India led to an increased desire to 
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find a faster route between the subcontinent and Europe. A canal 
through the Sinai Peninsula would serve to eliminate the long jour- 
ney to India around Africa’s Cape of Good Hope. 

However, despite years of speculation, it was not until 1854 that 
the modern Suez Canal project began. The brainchild of French 
entrepreneur Ferdinand de Lesseps, planning commenced when 
the khedive (viceroy) of Egypt, Said Pasha, granted de Lesseps a 
concession for the canal’s construction. Over the next several years, 
de Lesseps and his Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de 
Suez (Universal Maritime Company of the Suez) sold shares to 
numerous European investors in an effort to raise the funds neces- 
sary to build the canal. 

In 1856 Said Pasha granted the French company the right to 
operate the canal for 99 years. This concession became a source 
of immense consternation among Egyptians, and anger was further 
inflamed by de Lesseps’s shady business practices. When he was 
unable to sell all of the necessary shares to European investors, de 
Lesseps announced that Said Pasha had purchased those remain- 
ing. In reality, the Egyptian leader had not done so and did not have 
the money to do so. To protect his honor and that of his country, 
Said Pasha borrowed vast amounts of money from European banks 
to purchase the shares, using Egypt’s cotton crops and other natural 
resources as collateral. This was the beginning of a long legacy of 
debt that would cripple the Egyptian economy. Meanwhile, profits 
to European financiers soared. 

Construction on the monumental canal began in 1859 and took 
a decade to complete. In the first years of building, Egyptian corvée 
(indentured) labor was used to dig the canal by hand at great expense 
to the life and liberty of the Egyptian population. The corvée prac- 
tice was perceived as a further insult among the Egyptians. In the 
final years of construction, dredging machines and other mecha- 
nized equipment from Europe were employed, and in November 
1869 to great fanfare the canal finally opened. In consequence, ships 
could now pass between the Mediterranean Sea and the Red Sea, 
greatly cutting the time and expense of a journey between Europe 
and Asia. 

In 1875 Ismail Pasha, now khedive of Egypt, offered for sale his 
nation’s shares in the canal to pay back loans made to Egypt by Euro- 
pean lenders. By now two-thirds of the tonnage transiting the canal 
was British. The British government could not be indifferent to its 
control. Thus, British prime minister Benjamin Disraeli, without 
waiting for parliamentary consent, boldly and quickly purchased 
the shares for Great Britain (176,602 of the total of 400,000 shares) 
at a cost of £4 million. The British government was now the largest 
shareholder in the company. Egypt was also completely cut out of 
the canal’s profits, a condition that would last until 1949 when the 
Suez Canal Company granted Egypt 7 percent of the canal’s profits. 

For nearly a century, Egyptians watched helplessly as foreign 
governments and investors made huge profits from the canal built 
on their soil and with their labor. Meanwhile, Britain occupied Egypt 
in 1881 ostensibly to restore order following antiforeign riots there 
and in so doing it reduced the sovereignty of the Egyptian monarchy 
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The U.S. aircraft carrier Dwight D. Eisenhower transiting the Suez Canal en route to the Mediterranean Sea to support Operation DESERT SHIELD, August 22, 
1990. (Frank A. Marquart/U.S. Department of Defense) 





to puppet status. The Egyptian population and politicians harbored 
great resentment, and this resentment eventually found a voice in 
the policies of Egyptian nationalist leader Nasser. 

A leader of the 1952 Free Officer Coup against King Farouk I, 
Nasser became the undisputed leader of Egypt by 1954 and was 
elected president (as the only candidate) in 1956. A man of modest 
background who spoke of social justice, Nasser was a leading light 
in the international Non-Aligned Movement and a founder of mod- 
ern Arab nationalism. 

In 1955 Nasser had announced plans to build a new high dam at 
Aswan and had secured funding from the World Bank, with the 
United States and Great Britain as the primary lenders. However, 
when Egypt purchased weapons from Soviet-allied Czechoslovakia 
and recognized the People’s Republic of China (PRC), the United 
States, followed by Britain, pulled out of the loan program. In re- 
sponse, Nasser determined that the only way his country could raise 
the money necessary for the dam’s completion was by seizing con- 
trol of the Suez Canal. Thus, on July 26, 1956, Nasser’s troops took 
control of the Canal Zone. 
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Britain and France, the two primary shareholders in the Suez 
Canal Company, not only feared the loss of their profits but also 
worried that the Egyptians would restrict their supplies of oil. At 
the same time, Israel was in crisis because Nasser had coupled the 
Suez seizure with a blockade of Israeli shipping through the Strait 
of Tiran. These three nations then clandestinely plotted to band 
together, depose Nasser, and reassert control over the canal. 

The event known as the Suez Crisis began on October 29, 1956, 
when Israel sent forces into Egypt’s Sinai Peninsula. Meanwhile, 
as per the secret plan they had hatched with the Israelis, the British 
and French sent both Egypt and Israel an ultimatum regarding the 
canal. When Egypt rejected their demands, prepositioned British 
and French forces attacked Egypt, even landing troops. 

Angry at having been caught by surprise by the British and 
French action, U.S. president Dwight Eisenhower brought heavy 
diplomatic and financial pressure on Britain to withdraw. When the 
British announced that they would do so, France and Israel were 
forced to follow suit. The Soviet Union also applied pressure, but 
it was the U.S. move that was decisive. Nasser found himself an 
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instant hero not only in Egypt and the larger Arab world but also 
in countries fighting against imperial oppression. After nearly 100 
years, Egypt finally controlled the Suez Canal. 

From 1956 until 1975 the Suez Canal was closed to Israeli ship- 
ping while Israel and Egypt continued to skirmish across their 
border. In 1967 the canal closed during the June Six-Day War, 
with ships scuttled in the waterway and with Israel’s occupation of 
the Sinai. The canal remained closed to all traffic until June 1975. 
During this long period, the Suez Canal Zone was the site of many 
engagements between Egypt and Israel. However, the Suez Canal 
reopened to ships in 1975. When peace was achieved between Egypt 
and Israel in 1979, Israeli troops withdrew from the Sinai, and Egypt 
once again took full control of the waterway. Today, all ships are 
able to pass through the Suez Canal, one of the most important ship- 
ping lanes of the world. 
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Suez Crisis 
Start Date: July 26, 1956 
End Date: March 6, 1957 


The Suez Crisis was one of the major events of both the Cold War 
and the Arab-Israeli wars. It ended Britain’s pretensions to bea world 
superpower and fatally weakened Britain’s hold on what remained 
of its empire. It also placed a dangerous strain on U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions, strengthened the position of Egyptian leader Gamal Abdel 
Nasser throughout the Middle East, and distracted world attention 
from the concurrent Soviet military intervention in the Hungarian 
Revolution. 

The Suez Crisis had its origins in the development plans of Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. In 1952 a reformist and anti-British coup @’état in 
Egypt, led by young army officers, toppled the government of King 
Farouk I. During the months that followed, Nasser emerged as the 
strongman and ultimately became president of Egypt. Nasser hoped 
to enhance his prestige and improve the quality of life for his nation’s 
burgeoning population by carrying out long-discussed plans to 
construct a high dam on the upper Nile River south of Aswan to pro- 
vide electric power. To finance the project, Nasser sought assistance 
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Representatives of 22 nations assemble for the Suez Conference in 
London, August 1956. (Hulton-Deutsch Collection/Corbis) 


from the Western powers. But Nasser had also been endeavoring 
to build up and modernize the Egyptian military. Toward that end 
he had sought to acquire modern weapons from the United States 
and other Western nations. When the U.S. government refused to 
supply the advanced arms, which it believed might be used against 
the State of Israel, in 1955 Nasser turned to the communist bloc. 
In September 1955, with Soviet encouragement, he reached a 
barter arrangement with Czechoslovakia for substantial quantities 
of weapons, including jet aircraft and tanks, in return for Egyptian 
cotton. 

This arms deal impacted on the Aswan High Dam construction 
project for which Nasser had sought Western financing. In Decem- 
ber 1955 Washington declared its willingness to lend $56 million 
for financing the dam, while Britain pledged $14 million and the 
World Bank $200 million. The condition to the aid was that Egypt 
provide matching funds and that it not accept Soviet assistance. 

Nasser was unhappy with the attached strings. With Nasser 
expecting a Soviet offer of assistance, the controlled Egyptian press 
launched an all-out propaganda offensive against the West, espe- 
cially the United States. But when no Soviet offer was forthcoming, 
Nasser finally accepted the Western aid package on July 17, 1956. 
Much to his chagrin, two days later U.S. secretary of state John Fos- 
ter Dulles announced that it had been withdrawn. Britain immedi- 
ately followed suit. The official U.S. reasons were that Egypt had 
failed to reach agreement with the Sudan over the dam (most of 
the vast lake created by the dam would be in Sudanese territory), 
and the Egyptian part of the financing for the project had become 
uncertain. The real reasons were objections from some U.S. con- 
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gressmen, especially Southerners fearful of competition from Egypt- 
ian cotton and Dulles’s determination to teach Nasser and other 
neutralists a lesson. Dulles was angry over Nasser’s flirtation with 
the communist bloc to include the arms purchases and was espe- 
cially upset over Egypt’s recent recognition of the People’s Republic 
of China (PRC). 

Nasser’s response to this humiliating rebuff came a week later 
on July 26 when he nationalized the Suez Canal. He had contem- 
plated such a move for some time, but the U.S. decision prompted 
its timing. In 1955 the canal produced net revenues of nearly $100 
million, of which Egypt received only $2 million. Seizure of the canal 
would not only provide additional funding for the Aswan High Dam 
project, but it would make Nasser a hero in the eyes of many Arab 
nationalists. 

The British government regarded the sea-level Suez Canal, 
which connected the eastern Mediterranean with the Red Sea across 
Egyptian territory, as its lifeline to Middle Eastern oil and the Far 
East. Indeed, fully 60 percent ofall oil consumed in Western Europe 
passed through the canal. The canal, built by a private company 
headed by Frenchman Ferdinand de Lesseps, had opened to much 
fanfare in 1869. It quickly altered the trade routes of the world, 
and two-thirds of the tonnage passing through the canal was 
British. Khedive Ismail Pasha, who owned 44 percent of the com- 
pany shares, found himself in dire financial straits, and in 1875 the 
British government stepped in and purchased his shares. In 1878 
Britain acquired the island of Cyprus north of Egypt from the 
Ottoman Empire, further strengthening its position in the eastern 
Mediterranean north of Egypt. The British also increased their role 
in Egyptian financial affairs, and in 1882 they intervened militarily 
in Egypt, promising to depart once order had been restored. Britain 
remained in Egypt and in effect controlled its affairs through World 
War II. 

In 1954 Nasser, determined to end British influence in Egypt, 
succeeded in renegotiating the 1936 treaty with the British to force 
the withdrawal of British troops from the Suez Canal Zone. The last 
British forces departed the Canal Zone on June 13, only six weeks 
before Nasser nationalized the canal. 

The British government took the lead in opposing Nasser. Lon- 
don believed that Nasser’s growing popularity in the Arab world was 
encouraging Arab nationalism and threatening to undermine British 
influence throughout the Middle East. British prime minister 
Anthony Eden developed a deep and abiding hatred of the Egyptian 
leader. For Eden, ousting Nasser from power became nothing short 
of an obsession. In the immediate aftermath of Nasser’s nationaliza- 
tion of the canal, the British government called up 200,000 military 
reservists and dispatched military resources to the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. 

The French government also had good reason to seek Nasser’s 
removal. Paris sought to protect its own long-standing interests 
in the Middle East, but more to the point, the French were now 
engaged in fighting the National Liberation Front (NLF) in Algeria. 
The Algerian War, which began in November 1954, had greatly 
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expanded and had become an imbroglio for the government, now 
led by Socialist premier Guy Mollet. Nasser was a strong and vocal 
supporter of the NLF, and there were many in the French govern- 
ment and military who believed that overthrowing him would 
greatly enhance French chances of winning the Algerian War. This 
position found considerable support when on October 18, 1956, 
the French intercepted the Egyptian ship Athos and found it loaded 
with arms and documents proving Egyptian support for the NLF. 

Israel formed the third leg in the triad of powers arrayed against 
Nasser. Egypt had instituted a blockade of Israeli ships at the Gulf 
of Aqaba, Israel’s outlet to the Indian Ocean. Also, Egypt had never 
recognized the Jewish state and indeed remained at war with it fol- 
lowing the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949). In 1955 Israel 
mounted a half dozen cross-border raids, while Egypt carried out 
its own raids into Israeli territory by fedayeen (guerrilla fighters). 

Over the months that followed Egyptian nationalization of the 
Suez Canal, the community of interest among British, French, and 
Israeli leaders developed into secret planning for a joint military 
operation to topple Nasser. The U.S. government was not consulted 
and indeed opposed the use of force. The British and French gov- 
ernments either did not understand the American attitude or, if they 
did, believed that Washington would give approval after the fact to 
policies undertaken by its major allies, which the latter believed to 
be absolutely necessary. 

The British government first tried diplomacy. Two conferences 
in London attended by the representatives of 24 nations using the 





British troops advance through Port Said, Egypt, as oil installations burn 
during the Anglo-French invasion of the Suez Canal area, November 10, 
1956. (Bettmann/Corbis) 
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Yugoslav troops with the United Nations Emergency Forces (UNEF) on patrol in El Arish, Egypt, 1957. After Egypt nationalized the Suez Canal in 1956, the 
UNEF was established to oversee the withdrawal of foreign forces from the area. (Corel) 





canal failed to produce agreement on a course of action, and Egypt 
refused to participate. A proposal by Secretary of State Dulles for 
a canal users’ club of nations failed, as did an appeal to the United 
Nations (UN) Security Council. On October 1 Dulles announced that 
the United States was disassociating itself from British and French 
actions in the Middle East and asserted that the United States in- 
tended to play a more independent role. 

Meanwhile, secret talks were going forward, first between the 
British and French for joint military action against Egypt. Military 
representatives of the two governments met in London on August 
10 and hammered out the details of a joint military plan known as 
MUSKETEER that would involve occupation of both Alexandria and 
Port Said. The French then brought the Israeli government in on the 
plan, and General Maurice Challe, deputy chief of staff of the French 
Air Force, undertook a secret trip to the Middle East to meet with 
Israeli government and military leaders. The Israelis were at first 
skeptical about British and French support. They also had no inten- 
tion of moving as far as the canal itself. The Israelis stated that their 
plan was merely to send light detachments to link up with British 
and French forces. They also insisted that British and French mili- 
tary intervention occur simultaneously with their own attack. 

General André Beaufre, the designated French military com- 
mander for the operation, then came up with a new plan. Under it, 
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the Israelis would initiate hostilities against Egypt in order to pro- 
vide the pretext for military intervention by French and British forces 
to protect the canal. This action would technically be in accord with 
the terms of the 1954 treaty between Egypt and Britain that had 
given Britain the right to send forces to occupy the Suez Canal Zone 
in the event of an attack against Egypt by a third power. 

On October 23 Mollet and French foreign minister Christian 
Pineau met in the Paris suburbs at Sévres with Israeli prime min- 
ister David Ben-Gurion, Defense Minister Shimon Peres, and chief 
of the Israeli General Staff Lieutenant General Moshe Dayan. The 
French agreed to provide additional air cover for Israel. French 
ships supposedly searching for Egyptian arms shipments to the 
Algerian rebels would move to the Israeli coast immediately, and 
French Mystere aircraft flown by French pilots would be reposi- 
tioned in Israel. That afternoon British foreign secretary Selwyn 
Lloyd and Foreign Office undersecretary of state Patrick Dean joined 
the discussions. The British, while staunchly prointervention, were 
deeply concerned about their position in the Arab world and were 
not anxious to be seen in collusion with the Israelis. Thus, an Israeli 
strike toward the canal through the Sinai would enable the British 
to have it both ways: they could join the French in demanding of 
Nasser the right to protect the canal. When he refused, as he cer- 
tainly would, they could join the French in destroying the Egyptian 
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Air Force, eliminating the one possible threat to Israeli success on 
the ground. All parties agreed to this new plan, dubbed the “Treaty 
of Sevres” and signed by Dean, Pineau, and Ben-Gurion. 

On October 23, meanwhile, unrest began in Hungary. The next 
day Soviet tanks entered Budapest to put down what had become 
the Hungarian Revolution. French and British planners were de- 
lighted at this international distraction that seemed to provide them 
a degree of freedom of action. 

On the afternoon of October 29 Israeli forces began Operation 
KADESH, the invasion of the Sinai Peninsula. Sixteen C-47 transports 
took off from Israeli fields, each with a paratroop platoon. The 
objective of the 395-man paratroop battalion was the key Mitla Pass, 
156 miles from the Israeli border and only 45 miles from the canal. 
Meanwhile the remainder of Colonel Ariel Sharon’s 202nd Para- 
chute Brigade would race for the pass in French-provided trucks, 
linking up with the paratroopers within 36 hours. This operation 
was designed to trigger a major Egyptian response and threaten 
the canal in order to trigger the planned British-French response. 

The announced objective of Operation KADESH was the eradi- 
cation of the fedayeen bases, but it was begun so as to appear to 
the Egyptians as if it was the beginning of an all-out war. Dayan’s 
detailed plan called for nothing less than a week-long lightning 
advance that would end with Israeli forces securing the entire Sinai 
anda total victory over Egypt. The destruction of Nasser’s prestige in 
the Arab world and final Egyptian recognition of the impossibility 
of an Arab military victory over Israel were the goals rather than 
destruction of the Egyptian Army or acquisition of its new Soviet 
equipment. 

A day later, October 30, the British and French governments 
issued an ultimatum, nominally to both the Egyptian and Israeli 
governments but in reality only to Egypt, expressing the need to 
separate the combatants and demanding the right to provide for 
the security of the Suez Canal. The ultimatum called on both sides 
to withdraw their forces 10 miles from the canal and gave them 12 
hours to reply. The Israelis, of course, immediately accepted the 
ultimatum, while the Egyptians just as promptly rejected it. 

At dusk on October 31, British and French aircraft struck Egypt- 
ian airfields and military installations from bases on Cyprus and 
Malta and from aircraft carriers. The aircraft attacked four Egyptian 
bases that day and nine the next. On November 1, meanwhile, a 
British and French naval task force sailed from Malta to join with 
other ships at Cyprus. In all, the allied landing force numbered some 
80,000 men: 50,000 British and 30,000 French. There were 100 British 
and 30 French warships, including 7 aircraft carriers (5 British) and 
the French battleship Jean Bart, hundreds of landing craft, and 
some 80 merchant ships carrying 20,000 vehicles and stores. Yet 
when Eden reported to the House of Commons on events, he encoun- 
tered a surprisingly strong negative reaction from the opposition 
Labour Party. 

Also, following the initial British and French military action, the 
Egyptians immediately sank a number of ships in the canal to make 
it unusable. The Israelis, meanwhile, swept across the Sinai in only 
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four days against ineffective Egyptian forces. Finally, on November 
5, British and French paratroopers carried out a vertical envelop- 
ment of Port Said, Egypt, at the Mediterranean terminus of the 
canal, while at the same time French and British destroyers carried 
out a shore bombardment against those targets likely to impede a 
landing. Early on November 6, British troops began coming ashore 
at Port Said and the French at Port Fuad. A single day of fighting saw 
the ports in allied hands. French and British forces then began a vir- 
tually unopposed advance southward along the canal. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower had already entered the pic- 
ture. On October 31 he described the British attack as “taken in 
error.” He was personally furious at Eden over events and is sup- 
posed to have asked when he first telephoned the British leader, 
“Anthony, have you gone out of your mind?” The United States 
applied immediate and heavy financial threats, both on a bilateral 
basis and through the International Monetary Fund, to bring the 
British government to heel. Eisenhower also refused any further 
dealings with Eden personally. 

The Soviets, preoccupied by Hungary, took some five days to 
come to the conclusion that the United States was actually opposing 
the British and French action. On November 5, Moscow threatened 
to send “volunteers” to Egypt. This proved a further embarrass- 
ment for the British government, but it was U.S. pressure that was 
decisive. Nonetheless, the world beheld the strange spectacle of 
the United States cooperating with the Soviet Union to condemn 
Britain and France in the UN Security Council and call for an end to 
the use of force. Although Britain and France vetoed the Security 
Council resolution, the matter was referred to the General Assem- 
bly, which demanded a cease-fire and withdrawal. 

Israel and Egypt agreed to a cease-fire on November 4. At mid- 
night on November 6, the day of the U.S. presidential election, 
the British and French governments also accepted a cease-fire, the 
French only with the greatest reluctance. By the time the cease-fire 
went into effect, the French and British controlled about half of 
the canal’s length. French and British losses in the operation were 
33 dead and 129 wounded. Egyptian losses are unknown. 

A 4,000-man UN Emergency Force (UNEF) authorized on No- 
vember 4 and made up of contingents from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Brazil, Colombia, India, and Indonesia then arrived in Egypt 
to take up positions to keep Israeli and Egyptian forces separated. 
At the end of November the British and French governments both 
agreed to withdraw their forces from Egypt by December 22, and on 
December 1 Eisenhower announced that he had instructed US. oil 
companies to resume shipping supplies to both Britain and France. 
Under pressure from both the United States and the UN, Israel 
withdrew its forces from the Sinai, to include the Gaza Strip, during 
February 5-March 6, 1957. A UN observer force of 3,500 men then 
took up station in Gaza, at Sharm al-Sheikh, and along the Sinai bor- 
der. Although Israel had been assured that Egyptian forces would not 
return to Gaza, they were there within 48 hours of the Israeli with- 
drawal. 

Nasser and Arab self-confidence were the chief beneficiaries of 
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the crisis. The abysmal performance of Egyptian military forces 
in the crisis was forgotten in Nasser’s ultimate triumph. Nasser found 
his prestige dramatically increased throughout the Arab world. Israel 
also benefited. The presence of the UN force guaranteed an end to 
the fedayeen raids, and Israel had also broken the Egyptian block- 
ade of the Gulf of Aqaba, although its ships could still not transit the 
Suez Canal. The crisis also enhanced Soviet prestige in the Middle 
East, and the UN emerged with enhanced prestige, helping to boost 
world confidence in that organization. 

The Suez Crisis ended Eden’s political career. Ill and under tre- 
mendous criticism in Parliament from the Labour Party, he resigned 
from office in January 1957. Events also placed a serious, albeit tem- 
porary, strain on U.S.-British relations. More importantly, they 
revealed the serious limitations in British military strength. Indeed, 
observers are unanimous in declaring 1956 a seminal date in British 
imperial history that marked the effective end of Britain’s tenure 
as a great power. The events had less impact in France. Mollet left 
office in May 1957 but not as a result of the Suez intervention. The 
crisis was costly to both Britain and France in economic terms, for 
Saudi Arabia had halted oil shipments to both countries. 

Finally, the Suez Crisis could not have come at a worse time for 
the West because the event diverted world attention from the con- 
current brutal Soviet military intervention in Hungary. Eisenhower 
believed, rightly or wrongly, that without the Suez diversion there 
would have been far stronger Western reaction to the Soviet inva- 
sion of its satellite. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Suicide Bombings 

Bombing in which an explosive is delivered and detonated or 
caused by a person or persons who expect to die in the explosion 
along with the intended target or targets. In recent years the number 
of suicide bombings or attacks has risen exponentially, and not just 
in the Middle East. The United States was struck by aircraft 
piloted by suicide hijackers on September 11, 2001, resulting in 
the deaths of almost 3,000 people. 

Suicide bombers employ several different techniques. Japanese 
pilots in World War II were known for crashing their airplanes 
straight into targets, causing tremendous devastation. These pilots 
were known as kamikaze (“divine wind”), the name given to a 
typhoon that destroyed a Mongol invasion fleet off Japan in the 13th 
century. Kamikazes exacted a heavy toll on Allied warships at the 
end of World War II, especially off Okinawa. Other attackers use 
bombs secured in cars or trucks. 

Individual suicide bombers strap explosives and shrapnel to their 
bodies and wear vests or belts specially designed for the purpose. 
They then drive or walk to their targets. Because military targets are 
heavily defended, typically the targets are crowded shopping areas, 
restaurants, or buses, or suicide bombers may approach softer 
targets directly linked to the military or police, such as a line of 
recruits in the street as during the Iraq War. Detonating the explo- 
sives will kill or injure people in the vicinity as well as destroy prop- 
erty, such as a religious shrine. An explosion in an enclosed area is 
more destructive than one in the open, and suicide bombers pick 
their targets accordingly. Forensic investigators at the site ofa sui- 
cide bombing can usually identify very quickly the bomber and the 
general type of device he or she used. A suicide vest decapitates the 
bomber, while a belt cuts the bomber in two. 

The explosives themselves are easily constructed. They include 
gunpowder, a battery, acetone, mercury, cable, a light switch deto- 
nator, anda custom-made belt or vest to hold the explosives. Explo- 
sives may also be carried in a briefcase or other bag. The bomber sets 
them off by flipping a switch or pressing a button. Muslim extrem- 
ists typically leave a written or video will and pronounce the Fatiha, 
or opening verse of the Koran, and the words “Allahu akbar,” or 
“Allah is great,” as they detonate their bombs. 

Suicide bombings have been common in the Middle East since 
the late 1970s, when they were employed in Syria by the Islamic 
resistance against the Baathist government. In November 1982 an 
Islamic resistance suicide bomber destroyed a building in Tyre, 
Lebanon, and killed 76 Israelis. The Organization of Islamic Jihad 
and other militant Islamist groups including Hezbollah as well as 
numerous Christians carried out another 50 suicide attacks between 
1982 and 1999, when the Israelis withdrew from Lebanon. A mas- 
sive bombing in October 1983 forced American and French troops 
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A Palestinian boy wearing an explosive belt surrenders at the entrance checkpoint to the Palestinian West Bank city of Nablus on March 24, 2004. Israeli 
troops arrested the 14-year-old Palestinian would-be suicide bomber before he could detonate his explosive belt. (FLASH 90/Reuters/Corbis) 





from Lebanon. The belief that such attacks bring martyrdom has 
encouraged suicide bombings all over the world, including in Afghan- 
istan, Chechnya, Croatia, Tajikistan, Pakistan, Yemen, Panama, 
Argentina, and Algeria, but such attacks were also employed prior 
to this period by the Tamil Tigers in Sri Lanka. In 1995 a suicide 
bomber dressed as a priest attempted to assassinate Pope John 
Paul IT in Manila. 

Palestinians began suicide bombings in the early 1990s. The 
inspiration for the attacks was the so-called War of the Knives, a 
battle between Palestinians and Jews praying at the Western Wall 
that took place on October 8, 1990. Eighteen Palestinians were killed 
in the melee, and the radical Hamas organization called for a jihad, 
or holy war. Omar abu Sirhan took this call literally. He walked to a 
neighborhood in Jerusalem and killed three people with a butcher 
knife. He claimed that he had seen the Prophet Muhammad in a 
dream and that the Prophet had ordered him to take revenge for the 
slain Palestinians. Abu Sirhan had fully believed that he would die 
during his killing spree. 

Hamas declared abu Sirhan a hero and quickly transformed his 
act into the inspiration for a generation of suicide killers. Hamas 
and Islamic Jihad, another radical Islamic organization, informed 
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their faithful that martyrdom actions or suicide attacks were a right- 
eous act because jihad was individually required of Muslims under 
the circumstances of Israeli occupation. 

The first Palestinian suicide bombing occurred in April 1993 in 
the West Bank. There were 198 known suicide bombing attacks 
in Israel and Palestine between 1993 and July 2002. The bombers 
died in 136 of those attacks. These attacks usually occurred within 
Israel’s pre-1967 borders. Attacks increased after the beginning of 
the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada in September 2000. Although sui- 
cide bombings comprised only a small percentage of actual attacks 
launched by Palestinians against Israelis, they accounted for per- 
haps half the Israelis killed between 2000 and 2002. 

Although some 70 percent of the suicide attackers in Lebanon 
in the 1980s were Christians, Palestinian suicide bombers have been 
Muslims. However, a Greek Orthodox religious figure, Archiman- 
drite Theosios Hanna, supported fidayeen shahids (fighter mar- 
tyrs) in several speeches. It is obvious from the Tamil, Japanese, or 
anarchist violence that the motivation is primarily nationalist, and 
in fact Islam strictly forbids suicide and engaging recklessly in jihad 
so as to obtain martyrdom. There are set rules regarding who may 
participate in jihad, and these exclude young people, those with 
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The remains of the South Tower at the World Trade Center in New York 
City, September 14, 2001. The use of hijacked commercial airliners in a 
suicide attack was unheard of before September 11, 2001. (U.S. Navy) 





dependents, and also traditionally women. The main religious jus- 
tification is that jihad is really a defense of Islam and is required 
of believers under Israeli authority who need not wait for jihad to 
be formally declared as under normal circumstances. To Muslims, 
there is a difference between an individual and a collectively incum- 
bent religious duty. Religious authorities who decry the linkage of 
Islam with suicide and the killing of innocent people try to convince 
their audiences that the greater jihad, the striving to be a good Mus- 
lim in every possible aspect of life, can substitute for jihad as armed 
struggle or that ifarmed struggle is necessary, it should not involve 
attacks of this type. Not all religious authorities take this position, 
of course, and unfortunately the televised footage or videos of sui- 
cide bombers serves as a recruiting tool for others. 

For many young Muslims, the temptation of martyrdom with 
its promise of rewards in paradise is irresistible. They are taught 
that martyrdom cleanses them of sins and that they will have special 
power to intercede on behalf of their relatives and close friends on 
the Day of Judgment. The families of suicide bombers are often 
extremely proud of their loved ones and praise them publicly as 
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heroes. These families acquire higher status in the Muslim commu- 
nities. Some Palestinians were at one time receiving financial sup- 
port from Iraqi leader Saddam Hussein, and in this way the 
bombers were able to provide for their dependents. Successful 
suicide bombers believe that they will be remembered as popular 
heroes. 

A major motivation of many Muslim suicide bombers is revenge 
on Israelis, who have killed numerous Palestinians, often including 
relatives and friends of the bombers. Suicide bombers have left 
statements explaining their actions in which they list specific vic- 
tims of Israeli attacks, particularly women, children, and the eld- 
erly. Suicide attackers convince themselves that they are not killing 
innocent victims. They often use the argument that all Israelis serve 
in the military, at least as reserves, and therefore are combatants 
and not really civilians. Some Hamas members made such argu- 
ments in the past, but the organization itself observed a truce on 
such attacks from 2004 to 2007. 

A large proportion of Palestinians support armed resistance to 
the Israeli presence, and many support the work of suicide attack- 
ers. Numerous other Palestinians do not support this position and 
consider attacks on civilians reprehensible, but they have not been 
nearly as prominent as those who praise suicide bombers, in much 
the same way as the fedayeen were praised in the past. 

Cynics point out that using suicide bombers is an inexpensive 
method for the radical Palestinians to wage war against Israel, an 
extreme form of asymmetric warfare. The ingredients for the explo- 
sives do not cost much, and many bombers even collect and recycle 
the shrapnel from past explosions so they can kill Israelis with the 
same shrapnel that killed Palestinians. Palestinians argue that it is 
impossible to puta price on human capital, so they are not only los- 
ing their own youths but are also paying a very high public relations 
cost if the world believes that Palestinians are only capable of such 
violence. 

The figh al-jihad, or rules of jihad, specify that women and 
parents of dependent children or the children of the elderly should 
not volunteer for jihad, but in the five-year period when such attacks 
were most prevalent in Israel, bombers came from both genders, all 
ages, and all levels of education and income, although the majority 
are young unmarried men who grew up in refugee camps in an 
atmosphere of hatred against Israel. Those who were recruited to 
such actions were chosen for their psychological predispositions, 
not to suicide but suggestibility, and were prevented, if possible, 
from contacting those close to them. 

Those attackers who authorities said were traceable to Hamas 
and Islamic Jihad were persons with no major family responsibili- 
ties and who were over the age of 18. In some cases recruiters sought 
individuals who could speak Hebrew well. 

Understandably, suicide bombings are enormously upsetting to 
potential civilian victims. Suicide bombers turn up when they are 
least expected as their victims go about their daily business, so vic- 
tims and bystanders are taken completely by surprise. The victims 
are often civilians, and children often make up a sizable percentage 
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of those killed. Because the bomber has no concern for his or her 
own life, it is difficult to prevent such attacks. In Israel, many busi- 
nesses have hired security guards who are specially trained to spot 
potential bombers. As with all acts of terror, the fact that such bomb- 
ings spread fear among the Israeli population is as valuable to the 
radicals’ cause as actually killing Israelis. 

Amy H. BLACKWELL AND SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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SUMMER RAINS, Operation 
Start Date: June 27, 2006 
End Date: November 26, 2006 


Large-scale, Israeli-launched incursion into the Gaza Strip that 
began on June 27, 2006, in response to attacks allegedly by Hamas 
that killed two Israeli soldiers and captured Israel Defense Forces 
(IDF) corporal Gilad Shalit. The stated Israeli intention of Opera- 
tion SUMMER RAINS was to secure the release of the captive soldier 
and to stop the firing of Qassam rockets from the Gaza Strip into 
Israeli territory. Many Palestinians, however, believe that the Israeli 
operation was launched in an attempt to topple the Hamas-led 
government of the Palestinian Authority (PA). Israel carried out 
strikes against militant Palestinian groups, destroyed infrastructure 
that the groups used to support their actions, and applied political 
pressure on the Hamas-led government. 

Operation SUMMER RAINS began on June 27 with the Israeli bomb- 
ing of three bridges and a power plantas Israeli ground troops moved 
into the Gaza Strip. Also, Israeli fighter jets flew over the summer 
residence of Syrian president Bashar al-Assad as a warning against 
his continued support of Hamas and Hezbollah. The following 
day, Israeli troops entered the Gaza Strip with the aim of securing 
and destroying Qassam rocket sites. Israeli warships also shelled 
suspected rocket sites from offshore. Israeli air strikes mainly tar- 
geted Hamas training camps and arms caches. Israeli aircraft also 
dropped thousands of leaflets warning Palestinian civilians to leave 
their homes in areas of northern Gaza from which it claimed Qas- 
sam rockets were being fired. 

During the operation, Israeli forces arrested a number of mem- 
bers of the Hamas leadership as well as members of the Palestinian 
Legislative Council. Unsurprisingly, this led to charges by many 
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Palestinians, and especially those in Hamas, that Israel was trying 
to oust the Hamas government that had been democratically elected 
in January 2006. The operation also destroyed the only power plant 
in the Gaza Strip, leaving most of the territory without electricity 
during the brutally hot days ofsummer. Most Palestinians were also 
left with no running potable water and no facilities for sanitation 
and waste processing. This made it difficult for businesses, hos- 
pitals, and basic services to function. In addition to the economic 
consequences of the operation, a building humanitarian crisis in 
Gaza caught the attention of various international organizations, 
including the United Nations (UN). Indeed, UN officials decried the 
toll that the conflict was taking on civilians and urged both sides to 
resolve their differences peacefully. 

By most counts, the majority of Palestinians killed in the Israeli 
operations in Gaza were militants. However, many civilians also died 
in the attacks. There was never any conclusive settlement to the cri- 
sis, and Gilad Shalit was not returned to Israel. Operation suMMER 
RAINS was slowed through a truce agreement between Israel and 
militant Palestinian organizations on November 26, 2006, although 
rockets continued to fly from Gaza to Israel through December. Pre- 
cise casualty figures are difficult to determine, but it is safe to con- 
clude that the majority of casualties occurred among Palestinians. 

DANIEL KuTHY 
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Sunni Islam 
Largest of the two predominant branches of Islam. Approximately 
67 percent of Muslims worldwide are adherents of Sunni Islam. The 
word “Sunni” is rarely used by Muslims themselves. It derives from 
a medieval phrase, Ahl al-Sunna wa al-Jama’a, meaning those who 
live according to the Prophet’s model and who congregate. In the 
early period, this term did not refer to all Muslims but rather to 
those who were engaged in Islamic scholarship and learning. The 
sunna, or way, of the Prophet Muhammad refers to his practice of 
Islam during his 23 years of life following the initial revelation of 
Allah’s words to him. It is mostly in the West that Muslims are dif- 
ferentiated as Sunnis or Shia. If asked, a Muslim may instead iden- 
tify himself by a school of Islamic law or jurisprudence, such as 
the Hanafi school, which was the official legal doctrine of the Otto- 
man Empire. If a contemporary Muslim is identified as a sunni, in 
some countries this indicates his stronger religiosity or that he is an 
Islamist (frequently called a fundamentalist in the West). 

In contrast with the more institutionalized clerics, courts and 
systems of Sunni Muslim learning, Sufi Islam is a mystical movement 
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Lebanese Sunni Muslims pray at al-Mansour Mosque during Friday prayers in the port city of Tripoli, October 12, 2001. (Jamal Saidi/Reuters/Corbis) 


within Islam that recognizes personal guides (shaykh or pir) and 
is organized into brotherhoods (tariqat). There are Shia as well as 
Sunni Sufi orders. 

Sunni Muslims do not adhere to the doctrine of the a’imah, or 
imams, as do several sects of Shia Muslims. In the past, they gener- 
ally judged the validity of the caliph (the temporal political and mil- 
itary leader) or the caliphate (Islamic government) itself by his or 
its adherence to the faith and the order and harmony that he or it 
maintained. In contrast with the Shia, Sunni Muslims believe that 
Abu Bakr, Omar, and Uthman—the first three Rashidun caliphs fol- 
lowing Muhammad—were legitimate successors of Muhammad 
and that they are of equal standing with the fourth caliph, Ali, Mu- 
hammad’s son-in-law. Ali became the fourth caliph in AD 656 after 
the murder of Caliph Uthman and was himself assassinated in 661. 

It was not a requirement that the political and religious leader- 
ship in Sunni Islam trace its lineage through Ali, although the 
requirements ofa caliph as defined by the scholar Abu al-Hasan Ali 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn Habib al-Mawardi (972-1058) indicated that 
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he must be of the Prophet Muhammad’s Quraysh tribe. Any link to 
the Ahl al-Bayt, the immediate family members of the Prophet, was 
highly regarded. Sunnis ascribe no particular religious importance 
to the position of imam and emphasize the historic role of the 
caliphate in governing Islam. For example, according to most Sunni 
schools of law, an offensive (and collective) jihad can only be de- 
clared by the caliph, the successor to the Prophet Muhammad and 
the lawful temporal and spiritual authority for the entire Islamic 
community. This was highly problematic, as the caliphs lost their 
real authority in 1055, regaining it only partially until the Mongol 
sack of Baghdad in 1258. When the Ottoman sultans later declared 
themselves to be caliphs in order to wage jihad, their religious claim 
was questioned by other Muslims. By this period, Muslims under- 
stood the caliphate as an ideal structure but one that could be re- 
placed by other forms of authority. 

In the absence of the caliphate, Muslim politics had continued 
under the precept that other rulers, sultans, or emirs would rule to 
the best of their ability in accordance with the Sharia, or Islamic law, 
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and “order the good and forbid the evil,” a key principle in Islam. 
Clerics or ulama (those who possess ilm, religious knowledge) were 
to be consulted by the ruler, issue fatawa, and help to guide the 
believers. 

Disputes have occurred over the duly Islamic nature of rulers 
or their governance and have given rise to purist, separatist, or 
millenarian movements. For example, an early Muslim group, the 
Khwaraij (Kharijites), called for a return to the piety of the Prophet 
and refused to acknowledge certain caliphs. A Kharijite actually 
killed Ali ibn Abu Talib. However, among the capital sins in Islam 
are sedition and regicide. In the late 19th century, the Mahdist 
movement in the Sudan fought against the British in the belief that 
their leader was the Mahdi and that his appearance heralded the 
Day of Judgment. 

To justify Islamic rule the Ottomans, who were Sunni Muslims, 
later governed under a particular theory called the circle of equity 
in which mutual responsibilities were to provide equity and justice. 
In the 20th century both Sunni and Shia politicized Islamic move- 
ments have argued for a more intensely Islamic government. The 
Muslim Brotherhood, Hamas, Hezbollah, the Gamaat Islamiya, 
and Al Qaeda have all taken this position. These groups draw on 
very important arguments about governance and the state that have 
developed in Islamic history. The Muslim Brotherhood rejected jihad 
as armed struggle and seeks to change society through education. 
Hezbollah and Hamas argue for both armed struggle and education. 
Gamaat Islamiya and Al Qaeda focused on armed struggle until the 
truce between Gamaat Islamiya and the Egyptian government in 
1999. 

In general, Sunnis believe that the individual interpretation of 
Islamic law by scholars may vary. Their legal schools employ a prin- 
ciple oflawmaking known as ijma, or consensus, thatis not employed 
by the Shia legal schools. However, there are differences in where 
legal scholars locate that consensus. There is no central authority 
in Sunni Islam, so Muslims may seek advice from various clerics or 
authorities, and advice columns in newspapers and on the Internet 
all provide differing opinions to them. 

Muslims believe that the Koran is the literal word of God pro- 
nounced in Arabic by the angel Gabriel to Muhammad over a period 
of 23 years. Any desecration of the Koran is therefore a desecration 
of the very words of Allah. Although the Koranis the final statement 
of Allah to humanity, where it does not offer explicit advice on a 
matter a Muslim may appeal to a jurist to look to the Prophet’s sun- 
nah as recorded in the ahadith, or collected materials concerning 
the tradition, behavior, practices, and sayings of the Prophet. They 
may also use qiyas, or a type of analogy, in determining the licit- 
ness of any action, or behavior, or the principle of ijima, a kind of 
consensus. 

The hadith are sometimes related by the companions (sahabh) 
of Muhammad or by his wives. An important companion was Abu 
Bakr, also known as “The Most Truthful” (al-Siddiq), the first caliph. 
The next companions in level of importance are the next two caliphs, 
Omar and Uthman. Shiites reject the top ranking of the testimony 
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of these companions, asserting the primacy of Ali. Although these 
three are important companions, Sunnis consider anyone who knew 
or even saw Muhammad, accepted his teachings, and died as a 
Muslim to be a companion. Early Sunni scholars identified these 
companions and listed them in various reference texts. This iden- 
tification was essential because their testimonies and their reputa- 
tion for veracity affirm and determine the content of the hadith and, 
therefore, the sunna. 

There are many collections of these original oral traditions, 
but they are graded according to their soundness with six respected 
collections, two of which—that of Muslim and al-Bukhari—are 
considered most reliable. However, many Muslims repeat and be- 
lieve in hadith that are not necessarily the most sound, and since 
the reform movement of the 19th century, some Muslims believe that 
the hadith brought many unwanted innovations or, conversely, too 
much imitation of tradition (taqlid) into Islam. Shia Islamic law 
generally uses hadith that pertain to Muhammad as told to mem- 
bers of Ali’s family. These variations lead to some differences in 
Sunni Islamic law and Shia Islamic law. 

Muslims must practice their faith through demonstrated reli- 
gious rituals and obligations. Many sources speak of five religious 
practices or duties, often referred to as the Five Pillars. The first 
pillar is called bearing witness (shahadah) and is the recitation of 
the creed or confession of faith, called the Testimony of Faith: 
“There is no God, but Allah; and Muhammad is His prophet.” Shi- 
ites generally add “and Ali ibn Abi Talib is the friend of God” to the 
shahadah. The shahadah is also uttered as part of the Muslim call 
(adhan) to prayer and is part of the Tashahud segment of the 
prayers recited at least five times daily. The second pillar is prayer 
(salat) performed at least five times a day (dawn, noon, midafter- 
noon, sunset, and evening). Muslims purify themselves before prayer 
by washing their hands, face, mouth, nose, ears, and feet. During 
prayer, all Muslims face Mecca. The third pillar is fasting (sawm) 
during the daylight hours for all of the month of Ramadan, the ninth 
month of the Islamic lunar calendar. This fasting means that no 
food or beverages are consumed and that there is no smoking or 
sexual intercourse. Those who are sick are excused from fasting. 

The fourth pillar is almsgiving, effectively a tax (zakat) levied on 
one’s assets at the end of the year. It is used for the community’s 
poor, the promotion of Islam, and the maintenance of the mosque 
and other religious institutions. The fifth pillar is the required pil- 
grimage (hajj) once in a lifetime to the holy city of Mecca re-creating 
Muhammad’s pilgrimage there in 632. 

The responsibility for performing these duties falls on the indi- 
vidual, but stricter Muslims hold that it is the duty of the state to 
command the good and enforce their performance. There are other 
strictures. For example, Muslims must not drink alcohol, not sim- 
ply as a forbidden substance but because it clouds alertness and 
judgment and makes it impossible to pray. Pork is forbidden, as 
are games of chance. Many Muslim women believe that covering 
their heads is a required individual duty, but others do not. Modest 
behavior is, however, required of both men and women. 
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Many Westerners know little about Muslims with the exception 
of the Five Pillars. Yet ethical behavior is very important to Islamic 
belief, including the protection of the weak and aid to the poor and 
socially disadvantaged. Islam seeks to promote an ethical life lived 
within a community. It is more difficult in many ways to be a good 
Muslim while fulfilling one’s obligations to family and community 
than to live as a hermit, and the Prophet Muhammad is said to have 
promoted marriage and discouraged celibacy or an extreme ascetic 
lifestyle. Many of the rules regarding relations between men and 
women, which non-Muslims find very strict and hard to under- 
stand, are indeed intended to provide a moral and ethical ground- 
ing for the community. 

Muslims are concerned with iman, or faith, and many religio- 
philosophical principles guide them. The most basic aspect of Islam 
is belief in Allah and the Oneness (tawhid) of Allah. This mono- 
theism is expressed in many ways. Muslims believe in the prophets 
and believe that they brought important messages to mankind, but 
Muhammad is considered the Seal of Prophecy or the last prophet. 
Nonetheless, Jesus, Moses, Abraham, and others are revered. How- 
ever, Muslims believe that the Jews did not heed the word of God 
and that the Jews changed the revelation of Moses to support their 
assertion that they, and not the descendants of Ishmael, are the 
chosen people of Allah. The Christians, Sunnis argue, distorted the 
revelation of Jesus because the doctrine of the Trinity violates the idea 
of the Oneness of Allah. 

Muslims recognize the scriptures as revelations of Allah. Allah 
was the creator, but he did not simply create the world and human- 
kind and leave man to fend for himself. Rather, Allah provided rev- 
elations for the guidance of men. The Koran is the transcending 
revelation of Allah that cannot be contradicted by any other rev- 
elations of Allah. Still, Muslims recognize other revelations, which 
include the Jewish and Christian holy scriptures as well as the Zoroas- 
trian texts. 

Muslims believe in the angels (malaika) who are the servants 
of Allah. Angels were not given the free will that Allah granted to 
humans. Their duties include recording all human deeds, ensouling 
the fetus at 120 days of gestation (although some Islamic scholars 
believe ensoulment occurs on the 40th day), watching over and car- 
ing for creation, the gathering of souls at death, and much more. 

All Muslims also believe in the Day of Judgment and in the Res- 
urrection (giyama) when Allah will return to judge all ofhumanity, 
Muslim and non-Muslim, including the dead. After the Resurrec- 
tion, every human is held accountable for his or her deeds. The 
deeds of each individual are judged by Allah and weighed ona scale. 
If the good outweighs the evil, then the individual gains entrance 
into Paradise. If the evil outweighs the good, the individual spends 
eternity in Hell. 

In the pre-Islamic era, referred to as the jahilliya or time of 
barbarity, people believed entirely in preordination. Islam rejects 
this passivity because people possess free will and can thus choose 
to do good or evil and are held accountable for their decisions. At 
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the same time, it is difficult to retain faith in the face of tragedy, 
poverty, or disaster. The Muslim belief in the omnipotence of God, 
his transcendence and simultaneous immanence, is meant to sol- 
ace the believer. 

The application of reason, in the form of Hellenic philosophical 
arguments to law and theology in order to derive the correct rules 
and meaning of the Koran and the Sunnah, gave rise to multiple 
Sunni traditions, or schools of law and theology. These schools 
share the basic theology described above and assert the primacy of 
the Koranic revelation, but there are notable differences. 

Sunni Islamic law (Sharia) is based on the Koran and the Sunnah 
as nuanced by the particular hadith collection accepted. Different 
scholars using different assumptions, reasoning, hermeneutics 
(guiding interpretive principles), and source materials arrived at 
different applications of Islamic law organized into schools known 
as madhahib. Muslims assert that Sharia never changes but that the 
understanding and application (figh) do. For example, the Koran 
and derived Sharia never envisioned the use of the telegraph. Thus, 
the application of the Sharia to the use of the telegraph was a matter 
of interpretation. In addition to the usual sources oflaw, jurists took 
into account maslaha, public benefit or the common good, in con- 
sidering new technology. 

There are four major schools of law in Sunni Islam, yet there 
have been other schools that have died out and smaller schools 
that continue to exist. The various schools predominate in different 
regions. These dominant Sunni schools of law are Hanbali, Hanafi, 
Maliki, and Shafi, and all use the Koran as their primary source. 

Hanbali is the strictest tradition and has fewer than 10 percent 
of Sunnis as adherents. It was founded by Ahmad ibn-Hanbal and 
is the dominant tradition on the Arabian Peninsula, although it has 
adherents in Iraq and Syria as well. The clear statements of the 
Koran and the Sunnah as transmitted through its accepted hadith 
override any opinion from any source. 

Hanafi is the largest school. It was founded by Abu Hanifa and 
encompasses 30 percent of Sunnis. Its adherents are mainly in 
Turkey, Central Asia, the Balkans, Iraq, Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, 
Bangladesh, lower Egypt, Russia, and parts of China. Both the 
Mongol Empire and the Ottoman Empire promoted the Hanafi 
tradition. When the Ottoman Sultan Selim the Grim (1512-1520) 
captured Palestine, he imposed Hanafi law on the region. The offi- 
cial judicial traditions and systems in contemporary Syria, Jordan, 
and Palestine are derived from the Hanafi tradition. 

Maliki has approximately 15 percent of Sunnis as adherents. It 
was founded by Malik ibn Anas and has adherents in North Africa 
and West Africa, particularly upper Egypt, Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, 
Mauritania, and Libya as well as the Sudan, Kuwait, Dubai, and Abu 
Dhabi. The Maliki school derives its figh through consensus more 
than any of the other traditions. The Malikite system of lawmaking 
is built on the Koran and the hadith, supplemented by the consen- 
sus of the People (ijma), analogy (qiyas), and the agreed practice of 
the people of Medina. In addition, Malik considered the statements 
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of the Prophet’s companions, the public good (masalih mursala), 
customary law (urf), common practice (adat), and several other 
legal principles. 

Shafi was founded by Muhammad ibn Idris al-Shafi and has 
adherents in the southern Arabian Peninsula, Syria, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Sudan, Ethiopia, Somali, North Yemen, 
and lower Egypt. The Shafi school utilizes the usul al-fiqh (roots of 
lawmaking) in a way that places ijma ahead of analogy, the Koran, 
the Sunnah of the Prophet, and consensus. 

Historically, there were many Sunni schools and trends in 
theology. Among the important or well-known trends were the 
Mutazilah, whose doctrine was abandoned, and the Ash’ariyyah, 
Maturidiyyah, and Salafism (which has at least two versions). 

The Mutazilah school was established in Iraq by Wasil bin ‘Ata 
(699-749). Abbasid caliph Al-Mamun (813-827) made Mutazila 
theology the state religion and persecuted all dissenters. At the time, 
Muslims had debated the uncreatedness versus the created (man- 
made) nature of the Koran. Mutazilites did not accept the doctrine 
of the uncreated Koran, but with their downfall Muslims accepted 
precisely that doctrine. They took an intermediate position on the 
question of sin, asserting that Muslims who commit grave sins and 
die without repentance are neither believers nor nonbelievers. The 
Mutazilites rejected anthropomorphic interpretations of God. For 
instance, the phrase “hand of God” might refer symbolically to God’s 
power. 

The Ashariyya school was founded by Abu al-Hasan al-Ashari 
(873-935) and became the dominant Sunni theology in that era. It 
emphasizes divine revelation and stresses the understanding of 
that revelation through the application of human reasoning. 

The Maturidiyyah was founded by Abu Mansur al-Maturidi 
(d. 944). Maturidis believe that the existence of Allah as understood 
in Islam can be derived through reason alone and that such is true 
of major concepts of good and evil, legal and illegal. Salafism, a 
reform movement in Islam, actually developed in two different 
contexts in 18th-century Arabia and in 19th-century Egypt and the 
Ottoman Empire. The 19th-century to early-20th-century reform- 
ers Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, Muhammad Abduh, Qasim Amin, and 
Rashid Rida initiated a discussion about the decline of the Muslim 
world and the reforms it should carry out to overcome the negative 
influence of Western colonialism and imperialism. While al-Afghani 
looked for an Islamic ruler who would stand up to the West and be- 
lieved that Pan-Islam could solve the problem, Muhammad Abduh, 
an Egyptian jurist, recommended reform of Islamic education and 
methodology in which blind imitation of the past would cease. He 
thought that Sunni Muslims should consider a return to ijtihad (a 
Shia methodology of lawmaking) to meet contemporary require- 
ments, and he wanted Western sciences introduced into the educa- 
tional curriculum. Qasim Amin argued for an end to enforced 
marriages, female seclusion, and lack of education, while Rashid 
Rida pursued a somewhat stricter idea of a cleansed Islamic way 
of life. 
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Earlier, a strictly monotheistic sect of Islam was developed under 
Muhammad abd al-Wahhab in Arabia and referred to as Wah- 
habism by that leader’s enemies. Its adherents were known both 
as Ikhwan (Brethren) and Salafis because they wanted to cleanse 
Islamic practice and society of its un-Islamic accretions and in- 
novations (bid’a) that had arisen through cultural synthesis. The 
Wahhabis adhered to the Hanbali school of law, although some 
Salafis speak of rejecting all legal tradition and utilizing only the 
Koran and the sunnah. The Salafis were anti-Ottoman, anti-Shia, 
and anti-Sufi and opposed such practices as Sufi ceremonies and 
visiting tombs. These Salafis called for jihad in its active form with 
which they, in alliance with the Saud family, drove out first the 
Ottomans and then in a later historical period the al-Rashids and 
the Hashemites. 

Osama bin Laden is a neo-Salafi. He believes that the Saudi Ara- 
bian royal family does not strictly uphold Wahhabi or Salafi values 
and should be militantly opposed for its alliance with the West. Other 
Salafis have been part of the resistance in post-2003 Iraq to U.S. 
occupation and the new Iraqi government. 

Some Salafis consider the Shias to be renegades or apostates, 
apostasy being a capital crime in Islam. Shiites feared and hated 
the Wahhabis because of their raids on their areas, but this is not 
true of all Sunnis and Shia who, in general, lived peacefully along- 
side each other in prewar Iraq. Some charge that the United States 
and Israel as well as certain Arab countries are heightening fears 
in the region of a Shia crescent of influence running from Iran to 
the Shia of Iraq and the Gulf States and then to the Shia of Lebanon. 
Such discourse could create more problems between Muslims in 
the region. Therefore, clerics in Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and elsewhere 
are trying to quiet sectarian discord or at least represent the Shia as 
a legitimate madhhab or legal school of Islam. 

RICHARD EDWARDS AND SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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Sykes-Picot Agreement 
Event Date: May 16, 1916 


Agreement reached between the British, French, and Russian gov- 
ernments regarding claims of territory belonging to the Ottoman 
Empire. In the spring of 1915 British high commissioner in Egypt 
Sir Henry McMahon promised Sharif Hussein ibn Ali of Mecca 
British support for an Arab state under Hussein in return for Arab 
military support against the Ottoman Empire. Confident of British 
support, in June 1915 Hussein proclaimed the Arab Revolt. The 
French government was alarmed over this, and on October 24 Mc- 
Mahon informed Hussein of limitations on a postwar Arab state. 
Britain was to have direct control of the Baghdad-Basra region so 
that the area west of Hama, Homa, Aleppo, and Damascus could not 
be under Arab control. Any Arab state east of the Hama-Damascus 
area would have to seek British advice. McMahon also warned Hus- 
sein that Britain could make no promises that would injure French 
interests. 

Aware of the British agreement with Hussein, Paris pressed 
London for recognition of its own claims in the Ottoman Empire. 
Englishman Sir Mark Sykes and Frenchman Francois Georges Picot 
were appointed by their respective governments to conduct the nego- 
tiations, and because discussions of the future of Asiatic Turkey 
necessarily affected the Russians, the two proceeded to Petrograd in 
the early spring of 1916 and there presented their draft agreement. 
They secured Russian support in the formal Sazonov-Paléologue 
Agreement of April 26, 1916, named for Russian foreign minister 
Sergei D. Sazonov and French ambassador to Russia Georges Mau- 
rice Paléologue. It is most often known as the Sykes-Picot Agree- 
ment, however. The agreement was officially concluded on May 16, 
1916. 

The Sykes-Picot Agreement provided extensive territorial con- 
cessions to all three powers at the expense of the Ottoman Empire. 
Russia was to receive the provinces of Erzerum, Trebizond, Van, 
and Bitlis (known as Turkish Armenia) as well as northern Kurdis- 
tan from Mush, Sairt, Ibn Omar, and Amadiya to the border with 
Persia (Iran). France would secure the coastal strip of Syria, the 
vilayet of Adana, and territory extending in the south from Ayntab 
and Mardin to the future Russian border to a northern line drawn 
from Ala Dagh through Kaysariya Ak-Dagh, Jidiz-Dagh, and Zara 
to Egin-Kharput (the area known as Cilicia). Britain would secure 
southern Mesopotamia with Baghdad as well as the ports of Haifa 
and Acre in Palestine. The zone between the British and French 
territories would be formed into one or more Arab states, but this 
was to be divided into British and French spheres of influence. The 
French sphere would include the Syrian hinterland and the Mosul 
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province of Mesopotamia, while the British would have influence 
over the territory from Palestine to the Persian border. The agree- 
ment also provided that Alexandetta would become a free port, while 
Palestine would be internationalized. 

The parties involved agreed to maintain strict secrecy regarding 
the plan. Despite this, the Italian government learned of its exis- 
tence by early 1917 and forced the French and British governments 
to agree in the St. Jean de Maurienne Agreement of April 17, 1917, 
that Italy would receive a large tract of purely Turkish land in 
southern Anatolia and a sphere of influence north of Smyrna. This 
was the final agreement among the Allies regarding the future par- 
tition of the Ottoman Empire. It was contingent on the approval of 
the Russian government, which was not forthcoming because of 
revolutionary upheaval there. Hussein did not learn of the Sykes- 
Picot Agreement until December 1917 when the information was 
published by the Bolshevik government of Russia and relayed to 
Hussein by the Turks, who vainly hoped thereby to reverse his pro- 
British stance. 

The Sykes-Picot Agreement proved a source of bitter conflict 
between France and England at the 1919 Paris Peace Conference. 
French premier Georges Clemenceau expected to receive British 
support for French claims to Lebanon, Cilicia, and Syria. He based 
this belief on a December 2, 1918, meeting in London with British 
prime minister David Lloyd George where, in a verbal understand- 
ing without witnesses, Clemenceau agreed to modify the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement. Recognizing the British role in victory in the Middle East, 
Clemenceau agreed that the oil-producing area of Mosul, assigned 
to France in the Sykes-Picot Agreement, would be transferred to the 
British sphere. Palestine, which had been slated for some form of 
international status, would also be assigned to the British. In return, 
Clemenceau believed that Lloyd George had promised British sup- 
port for French claims to Syria and Cilicia. 

At the Paris Peace Conference, however, Lloyd George jettisoned 
the Sykes-Picot Agreement. Appealing to U.S. president Woodrow 
Wilson’s principles of national self-determination, Lloyd George 
argued that the Arab Revolt entitled the peoples of Lebanon and 
Syria to self-rule. Lloyd George wanted Hussein’s son Emir Faisal, 
who was under British influence, to rule Lebanon and Syria. But 
Lloyd George also insisted that Britain retain control of Iraq and 
Palestine. Clemenceau protested. The standoff was resolved on 
April 24, 1920, at the San Remo Conference, whereby the British 
and French governments reached agreement on mandates in 
the Middle East. Britain would receive Palestine and Iraq, while 
France secured Lebanon and Syria. Self-determination was thus 
rejected. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Syria 

Arab nation in the Middle East covering 71,498 square miles, just 
slightly larger than the U.S. state of North Dakota. The Syrian Arab 
Republic borders on Jordan and Israel to the south, Lebanon and the 
Mediterranean Sea to the west, Turkey to the north, and Iraq to the 
east. For much ofits history Syria was dominated by larger powers. 
Syria was part of the Ottoman Empire until the end of World War I, 
and the country’s economy and educational system had left its pop- 
ulace in relative destitution. In 1920 France received a League of 
Nations mandate over both Syria and neighboring Lebanon. 

French rule resulted in repeated uprisings, particularly among the 
Druze. After a tortuous series of negotiations and anti-French vio- 
lence in the late 1920s, Syria was granted considerable autonomy in 
1936. Following the defeat of France by Germany in June 1940, Syria 
was controlled by the Vichy French government headed by Marshal 
Henri Philippe Pétain. It appointed General Henri Dentz as high 
commissioner to Syria with a cabinet headed by Khalid al-Azm. 
Pétain ordered Dentz to allow German and Italian aircraft landing 
rights in Syria on their way to support Radhid Ali’s regime in Iraq. 

This situation was intolerable to the Allies. British, Australian, and 
Free French forces as well as the Transjordan Arab Legion crossed 
from Palestine into Lebanon and Syria in June 1941. By mid-July 
they were fully in control of both Syria and Lebanon. Syria was then 
turned over to the Free French authorities. Although the French 
recognized Syrian independence, they continued to occupy the 
country, declared martial law, imposed strict press censorship, and 
arrested political subversives. 

In July 1943 under pressure from its allies, the Free French 
government-in-exile announced new elections. A nationalist gov- 
ernment came to power that August, electing as president Syrian 
nationalist Shukri al-Quwatli. France granted Syria independence 
on January 1, 1944, but the country remained under Allied occupa- 
tion for the remainder of the war. In February 1945 Syria declared 
war on the Axis powers and then the next month became a member 
of the United Nations (UN). 

Inearly May 1945 anti-French demonstrations erupted through- 
out Syria, whereupon French forces bombarded Damascus, killing 
400 people before the British intervened. A UN resolution in Feb- 
ruary 1946 called on France to evacuate the country, and by mid- 
April all French and British forces were off Syrian soil. Evacuation 
Day, April 17, is still celebrated as a Syrian national holiday. 
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The Umayyad Mosque, framed by Roman ruins at Damascus, Syria. 
(Flemming Pless/iStockphoto.com) 





On March 22, 1945, Syria cofounded the Arab League, which 
advocated Pan-Arab nationalism but without the consolidation of 
states and the resultant problems that such a movement would 
have witnessed. The Arab League was also aimed at blocking the 
creation of a Jewish state in Palestine, which the Syrians strongly 
opposed. 

Syria played a relatively small role in the failed Israeli War of 
Independence (1948-1949) that arose from the creation of the 
Jewish state in May 1948. At the beginning of the fighting, Syria 
had only some 4,500 troops to commit, almost all of whom were 
dispatched to the Syrian-Palestinian border. Just six days into the 
fighting, Syrian troops had been repelled, with heavy casualties. 
News of the Syrian defeat spread rapidly and many Syrians blamed 
al-Quwatli for the setback. Al-Quwatli reacted by firing his defense 
minister and chief of staff. As time progressed, however, Syrian 
troops enjoyed some success and managed to occupy a small strip 
of Palestinian territory along the border. They also occupied a small 
piece ofland in northeastern Palestine. After these initial successes, 
the small Syrian military contingent remained rather inactive for 
the rest of 1948. For al-Quwatli, whose popularity was quickly erod- 
ing, the chief issue of the 1948-1949 war was whether Syria would 
fight alongside other Arab nations in a show of Pan-Arabism or 
whether it would fight to retain its Syrian identity. In so doing, he 
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diluted the Syrian effort against the Israelis and engendered oppo- 
nents in other Arab states. 

The Israeli victory in the war and disagreements over Syria’s 
potential union with Iraq torpedoed al-Quwatli’s government. There 
were three separate coups in 1949, the last one headed by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Adib al-Shishakli, who governed with a heavy hand 
until 1954. In 1952 after a series oflengthy talks, al-Shishakli agreed 
in principle with a U.S. offer that would have brought $400 million 
of aid to Syria in exchange for Syria’s settling of as many as 500,000 
displaced Palestinians. The plan was doomed from the start, how- 
ever, as many Syrians—especially those on the political Left— 
decried the plan as an attempt to deny Palestinians their right of 
return to Palestine, which by now had UN backing. 

Al-Shishakli was ousted in 1954, and late that year elections 
were held to determine the makeup of the new government, which 
would now be civilian. In the end, a three-party coalition (People’s 
Party, National Party, and Baath Party) emerged with National 
Party chief Sabri al-Asali as its head. The coalition was a shaky one, 
and political instability plagued the new government. In the suc- 
ceeding years the Baathists, who combined Arab nationalism with 
socialist economic policies, became the most powerful political force 
in Syria, and Syria gradually entered into economic and military 
agreements with the Soviet Union. 

In February 1958 Syria and Egypt joined to form the United Arab 
Republic (UAR), with Syrian political parties supposed to refrain 
from all political activity. Complete Egyptian domination of the 
UAR forced yet another coup against the Syrian government in 
September 1961. Carried out by military officers, the coup promptly 
pulled Syria out of the UAR and established the Syrian Arab Repub- 
lic. In December 1961 elections for a national assembly were held, 
and the body chose two conservative People’s Party members to lead 
the new regime. However, another coup in late 1962 again toppled 
the government. 

In 1963 a joint Baath-military government came to power. The 
new government nationalized most industrial and large commer- 
cial concerns and engaged in land reforms that redistributed land 
to the peasants. Meanwhile, Syria continued to cultivate relations 
with the Soviet bloc. A schism in the Baath Party resulted in more 
instability, and in 1966 the radical wing of the party staged a coup 
and installed Yussuf Zayan as prime minister. Nur al-Din al-Atasi 
became president. This new regime tightened Syria’s ties with both 
the Soviets and Egyptians. 

Syria fought Israel yet again in the June 1967 Six-Day War, with 
disastrous consequences. This time, its defeat included the loss of 
the Golan Heights to the Israelis. The outcome of the war eviscer- 
ated the ruling government, and when Syrian forces had to pull back 
after attempting to aid the Palestinians in Jordan during Black Sep- 
tember (1970), the scene had been set for yet another change of 
government. On November 13, 1970, General Hafez al-Assad, the 
minister of defense, seized power in a bloodless coup. Al-Assad 
referred to it as the Corrective Resolution, which essentially ousted 
from power civilian Baathists in favor of the military Baathists. An 
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ardent Baathi nationalist, al-Assad sought to strengthen ties to other 
Arab states, de-emphasize Syrian reliance on the Soviet Union, and 
defeat Israel. 

In early 1971 al-Assad was elected president and immediately 
began to consolidate his power. He would rule the country until his 
death in 2000. During the early years of his presidency, he modern- 
ized the Syrian Army and engaged in modest economic reforms, 
while the Baath Party gained even more strength. Befitting his 
Baathist philosophy, the state played a central role in economic 
planning and implementation. Al-Assad’s tactics could be brutal, 
and there was little room for dissent or democracy in Syria. 

Syria joined with Egypt against Israel in the October 1973 Yom 
Kippur War. At the beginning of the fighting, Syria launched a 
massive ground attack that included 1,500 tanks (900 in the initial 
attack and 600 in reserve) and 144 batteries ofartilleryin an attempt 
to retake the Golan Heights. After some initial success and although 
their forces this time fought quite well, the Syrian attackers were 
finally driven back beyond their original positions. Syria did not 
take the Golan Heights, although it did regain control over a small 
portion of it as a result of U.S.-led negotiations after the war. 

In the late 1970s and 1980s Sunni Muslim fundamentalists began 
challenging the government’s authoritarian rule, as the Sunni 
majority greatly resented the way they were treated by Alawites 
who had settled in the larger cities. The Islamic parties opposed the 
Baath Party’s secular outlook. From 1976 to 1982, urban areas all 
across Syria became hotbeds of political unrest. Al-Assad’s brother 
brutally crushed a February 1982 uprising by the Muslim Brother- 
hood in Hama, and troops killed as many as 30,000 people. 

Al-Assad also sent his army into Lebanon in 1976, ostensibly as 
a peacekeeping force during the civil war there. The troops stayed 
on, however, with al-Assad siding at certain points with the pro- 
gressive Christian, Druze, and Muslim forces and then later with 
certain Christian militias. By the mid-1980s Syrian forces in Lebanon 
played a dominating military and political role there. In 1990 the 
conflict was declared to have ended, although Syrian troops were 
not withdrawn from Lebanon until 2005. As a result of the long 
Syrian presence in Lebanon, many thousands of Syrians moved 
into Lebanon after the civil war to seek work. Syrian produce was 
cheaper than that grown in Lebanon, and smuggling continued 
from Lebanon into Syria. In 1994 the Lebanese government granted 
citizenship to 250,000 Syrians, a move that was, for obvious reasons, 
controversial among the Lebanese people. 

At the same time, the 1980s saw the al-Assad regime taking 
harder-line Arab positions and moving closer to the Soviets. Al- 
Assad’s get-tough approach in regional politics included funding 
and encouragement of terrorism both in the Middle East and inter- 
nationally. Al-Assad, who was always in the end a pragmatist, sought 
to ameliorate relations with the West as the Soviet Union began to 
implode in 1990. When Iraq invaded Kuwait in August 1990, al- 
Assad was the first Arab leader to denounce the attack. His govern- 
mentalso provided 20,000 troops to the international coalition that 
defeated Iraqi forces in the 1991 Persian Gulf War. Al-Assad’s front- 
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line position in the war reflected both his desire to strengthen rela- 
tions with the West and his strong dislike of Iraqi dictator Saddam 
Hussein. For although Hussein was a Baathist—at least in 
name—he was also a direct threat to al-Assad, who saw himself 
as the pivotal leader in the region. 

In 1991 al-Assad’s government entered into peace negotiations 
with Israel, although the process broke down with no firm agree- 
ment in January 2000. Al-Assad died unexpectedly in June 2000 
after 30 years in power. He was succeeded by his son, Bashar al- 
Assad, who had been carefully groomed as the heir apparent after 
the death of his brother Basil in 1993. Allegedly a free market pro- 
ponent, the younger al-Assad attempted some economic reforms, 
but the process has been fraught with setbacks and obstacles. In 
1998, 65 percent of all Syrian revenues came from petroleum prod- 
ucts. The younger al-Assad also promised both political and dem- 
ocratic reform, but neither has come to fruition. 

After the September 11, 2001, terror attacks against the United 
States, Syria pledged its cooperation in the so-called war on terror. 
But with the beginning of the 2003 Iraq War, which al-Assad refused 
to support, U.S.-Syrian relations sharply deteriorated. Syria’s con- 
tinued support, or at least hosting of militant Palestinian groups 
and terrorist organizations such as Hezbollah, let alone the insur- 
gents fighting U.S. and coalition troops in Iraq, all further strained 
relations with the United States. And although Syrian troops were 
out of Lebanon by 2005, there is considerable evidence to suggest 
that the Syrians continue to involve themselves in the internal pol- 
itics of that nation. Indeed, most observers agree that Syrian oper- 
atives were responsible for the assassination of former Lebanese 
prime minister Rafik Hariri in February 2005 as well as other assas- 
sinations of leading Lebanese figures into late 2007. 
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Syria, Armed Forces 
Syria has been inhabited continuously for thousands of years and 
has been the site of dozens of conquests by invading forces. Dam- 
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ascus, the capital of Syria, is one of the oldest surviving cities in the 
world. It became a Muslim city in AD 636 and was the heart of the 
Islamic world until the Abbasid Caliphate was established in Bagh- 
dad in the eighth century. By 1517 Syria had been incorporated into 
the Ottoman Empire, where it remained until World War I. After 
World War I when the Ottoman Empire was partitioned, Syria 
became a French protectorate. Syria did not achieve full indepen- 
dence until April 1946. 

The modern Syrian Army was first formed as a mandate volun- 
teer force in 1920. Designated the Troupes Speciales du Levant 
(Levantine Special Forces) in 1925, all of the unit’s officers were 
originally French. During World War II this force was under Vichy 
French control until the British occupied Syria. When the force 
passed to the control of the Free French, it was redesignated the 
Troupes du Levant (Levantine Forces). When the French finally 
departed in 1946, the Levantine Force became the Syrian Army, 
which by 1948 had grown to 12,000 troops. 

In May 1948 the British Mandate for Palestine came to an end. 
The Jews there declared the independence of the State of Israel, 
and the forces of Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, and Transjordan (later 
renamed Jordan) immediately invaded Israel. 

Syrian involvement in the Israeli War of Independence (1948- 
1949) began with an advance of infantry and armored vehicles into 
the Galilee region. The newly established Israel Defense Forces (IDF) 
had few means to repel armored forces, which it faced on three 
fronts. The IDF also began the war with no combat aircraft. The 
Syrian Air Force in 1948 had 50 aircraft, although only 10 were of 
relatively modern World War II design. French influence on the 
Syrian military was still significant in 1948. Most Syrian tanks were 
French models, including the Renault R-35 and R-37. The Syrians 
also had a small number of French artillery pieces. 

The first Syrian advances into Israel targeted the village of Zemach 
(Samakh), situated at the southern edge of the Sea of Galilee. 
Despite deploying tanks, armored cars, and artillery against a defen- 
sive force armed only with rifles, machine guns, and two small anti- 
tank guns, the Syrian Army took three days to capture the village. 
After the fall of Zemach, the Syrians pushed toward the Degania 
Kibbutzim. At Degania A, 70 Israelis armed with rifles and Molotov 
cocktails repelled a Syrian infantry company reinforced by tanks and 
artillery. After a similar defeat at Degania B, the Syrians withdrew, 
abandoning all their previous gains and providing a one-month 
respite to the exhausted Israeli defenders. 

On June 10, 1948, Syrian forces successfully forced the Jordan 
River and attacked Mishmar Hayarden, a kibbutz north of the Sea 
of Galilee. The Israelis launched a series of fierce counterattacks but 
could not drive the Syrian Army back from Mishmar Hayarden. From 
that point on, however, the Syrians were content to consolidate 
their defensive positions and hold what Israeli territory they had. 

The Syrian Army occasionally supported the Arab Liberation 
Army (ALA), a multinational force commanded by Syria’s Fawzi 
al-Qawuqji. When the IDF launched an offensive to destroy the ALA 
in October 1948, however, Syria refused to support ALA units or to 
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SYRIAN FRONT AT THE YOM Kippur War CEASE-FIRE, Oct 24, 1973 
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Syrian armor on review in Damascus, December 12, 1955. (Bettmann/Corbis) 





allow them to withdraw into Syrian territory. On July 20, 1949, Syria 
and Israel agreed to a cease-fire. Syria withdrew from the Mishmar 
Hayarden area, which became a demilitarized zone. 

Dissatisfaction with the outcome of the Israeli War of Indepen- 
dence ran deep in the Syrian military. Although Syrian president 
Shukri al-Quwatli envisioned a greater Arab nation, encompassing 
both Syria and Palestine, he also believed in a republican form of 
government. He was removed from power during a series of mil- 
itary coups that erupted in 1949. In December Colonel Adib al- 
Shishakli seized power. In 1951 he orchestrated his own election 
as president and dissolved the Syrian parliament. Another coup 
removed him from power in 1954, and he was replaced by an Arab 
nationalist coalition. In September 1961 another military coup 
occurred. Following more turmoil, Syrian Army officers created 
the National Council of the Revolutionary Command (NCRC), dom- 
inated by the Baath Party. The NCRC assumed power on March 8, 
1963, and remained in place until 1970, although internal coups 
changed the face of the NCRC on a regular basis. 

Meanwhile, two decades of sporadic raids across the Israeli- 
Syrian border exploded into an aerial battle over the Golan Heights 
on April 7, 1967. Israeli aircraft shot down six Syrian Mikoyan- 
Gurevich MiG-21 fighters, after which IDF warplanes flew over 
Damascus in a triumphant show of force. 

Although the United Arab Republic had dissolved, Egypt and 
Syria continued to maintain close military ties. On May 30, 1967, 
Jordan joined the alliance. All three nations began mobilizing their 
military forces, deploying them to the Israeli border. In response to 
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the overwhelming intelligence indicators, the IDF launched a pre- 
emptive strike against Egyptian airfields on June 5, 1967, triggering 
the Six-Day War. After destroying virtually the entire Egyptian Air 
Force on the ground, Israeli warplanes launched attacks against 
Jordanian, Syrian, and Iraqi airfields with much the same results. 

With two-thirds of the Syrian Air Force destroyed and the 
remainder dispersed to distant airfields, Syrian military options 
against Israel were limited. After an abortive attack on the Tel Dan 
water plant, Syrian units began shelling Israeli towns from fortified 
positions atop the Golan Heights. The IDF retaliated with air strikes, 
attempting to silence Syrian artillery and disorganize or destroy the 
armored units. 

On June 9, Israeli forces broke the Syrian defensive lines atop 
the Golan Heights plateau. The Syrian Army retreated in disarray, 
abandoning much ofits heavy equipment. When the cease-fire took 
effect on June 11, IDF troops held the Golan Heights. During the 
Six-Day War, Israel lost only 141 soldiers on the Syrian front. The 
war cost Syria 2,500 killed as well as almost all of its equipment that 
had been deployed on the Golan Heights. 

The Israeli occupation of the Golan Heights was a critical factor 
in the next outbreak ofhostilities between the two nations. On Octo- 
ber 6, 1973, Egyptian and Syrian forces launched a coordinated 
surprise attack against Israel. During the Yom Kippur War, Syria’s 
primary objective was to retake the Golan Heights. Syria also sought 
to reclaim some measure of the respect it had lost in the humili- 
ating 1967 defeat. During the first two days of fighting Syrian forces 
made significant advances, regaining much of the lost territory. 
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Syrian tanks outnumbered those of Israel by as much as 10 to 1 in 
some sectors of the battlefield. 

For the IDF, the primary front of the war was the Golan Heights, 
the loss of which would represent the single most serious threat to 
the security of Israel. Combat against Egypt in the Sinai became the 
secondary theater, as the IDF rushed reserves to the northern front. 

Early Syrian advances pushed the IDF back to the outskirts of 
Nafah. But as the Syrian units advanced, they left the protective 
umbrella of their antiaircraft defensive network, increasing their 
own vulnerability to Israeli air attack. By October 8 the initiative 
and momentum shifted to the Israelis, who began to push the Syr- 
ian forces from the Golan Heights and back into Syria. On October 
14, Israeli forces began shelling the outskirts of Damascus. Israeli 
progress was halted by a surprise Iraqi and Jordanian attack into 
the IDF’s flank, but even the combined Arab armies were insuffi- 
cient to push the IDF out of Syria. 

On October 22 the United Nations (UN) imposed a cease-fire on 
Egypt and Israel. Syria acceded to the cease-fire on October 23. U.S. 
secretary of state Henry Kissinger engaged in a series of diplo- 
matic meetings in Syria and Israel, eventually brokering a long- 
term armistice agreement signed on May 31, 1974. Israel agreed to 
withdraw its forces to the post-Six-Day War border, which left Israel 
in control of the Golan Heights. Both sides also agreed to the estab- 
lishment of a demilitarized zone policed by UN troops. 

In 1976 Syria sent 40,000 troops into neighboring Lebanon to 
intervene in the Lebanese Civil War. This led to a 30-year Syrian 
presence in Lebanon, as Syria sought to impose internal stability 
while also pursuing its own interests. In 1982 Israel invaded southern 
Lebanon in an attempt to preempt terrorist attacks across the bor- 
der, primarily those launched by the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO). During the first week of Operation PEACE FOR GALILEE, 
the Syrian Air Force lost 86 aircraft to the Israeli Air Force (IAF) in 
the skies over Lebanon. Although the Syrian-Israeli border remained 
relatively quiet thereafter, the two nations effectively fought a proxy 
war in Lebanon, as Syria funded and trained Lebanese and Pales- 
tinian fighters. 

During the 1991 Persian Gulf War, Syria participated on the side 
of the UN coalition, led by the United States. This was an abrupt 
departure from previous Syrian policy, especially considering that 
Syria had been allied with Iraq in three wars against Israel. Follow- 
ing the Persian Gulf War, Syrian president Hafez al-Assad, in power 
since 1970, conducted discreet face-to-face negotiations with the 
Israeli government. The talks failed to produce a peace settlement, 
but the Israeli-Syrian border remained relatively peaceful and secure. 
When al-Assad died on June 10, 2000, he was succeeded by his son, 
Bashar al-Assad, who has attempted to continue his father’s lower- 
profile policy toward Israel. 

Prior to the 1991 Persian Gulf War, Syria imported most of its 
military technology from the Soviet Union. As a reward for its par- 
ticipation in that war, Syria received financial assistance from sev- 
eral Arab states in the Persian Gulf, including Kuwait and Saudi 
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Arabia. Much of that funding was earmarked for military spending, 
in part to offset the costs of participation in the war. With the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union, however, and the unwillingness of most 
Western governments to sell arms to Syria, that nation has experi- 
enced difficulty in procuring quality military hardware. Domestic 
manufacturing of conventional weapons in Syria remains limited 
primarily to small arms. 

Syria currently fields one of the largest military forces in the 
world and the second-largest Arab force, behind only Egypt. The 
Syrian military is organized into the Syrian Arab Army, the Syrian 
Arab Navy, the Syrian Arab Air Force, the Syrian Arab Air Defense 
Forces, and the Police and Security Force. All Syrian men serve a 
compulsory two years in the Syrian military, beginning at age 18. 
The officer corps is highly politicized, with membership in the 
Baath Party being a virtual prerequisite for advancement to flag rank. 
Annually, Syria spends approximately $1 billion on its military, rep- 
resenting almost 6 percent of its gross domestic product (GDP). 

The Syrian Army consists of about 200,000 regular troops and 
280,000 conscripts organized into seven armored and three mech- 
anized divisions, a Special Forces division, anda Republican Guard 
division. Its 4,700 main battle tanks included 1,700 Soviet T-72s 
and 2,000 T-54/55s and T-62s. Many of the T54/55s are emplaced 
in hull-down static positions in the heavily fortified defensive zone 
between Damascus and the Golan Heights. Almost all of Syria’s 
armored infantry fighting vehicles and armored personnel carri- 
ers are older Soviet BRDMs and BMP-1s. Syriaalso has significant 
numbers of field artillery pieces, including the 122-mm 2S-1 and 
152-mm 28-3. 

The Syrian Air Force, established in 1948, has some 100,000 
regular troops and another 37,000 reservists. Its 1,100 combat 
aircraft includes Mikoyan-Gurevich MiG-21s, MiG-23s, MiG-25s, 
MiG-29s, and Sukhoi Su-24s. It also has some 90 attack helicopters, 
including Mil Mi-24s. The 65,000-strong Air Defense Command 
fields some 25 air defense brigades, each with six surface-to-air 
missile (SAM) batteries, as well as about 4,000 antiaircraft guns 
ranging from 23 mm to 100 mm. 

The Syrian Navy was established only in 1950. The relatively 
small force of 4,000 operates some 40 vessels, including two older 
Soviet diesel submarines and 22 missile attack craft. Syria has 
one of the most advanced unconventional weapons programs of all 
the Arab nations. Most intelligence assessments agree that Syria 
has developed, stockpiled, and weaponized a significant amount of 
chemical agents, including the nerve agents GB (Sarin) and VX and 
the blister agent HD (mustard). Syria’s biological warfare agents 
include anthrax, cholera, and botulism. Syria has a number of deliv- 
ery options for its chemical weapons, including an arsenal of SAMs. 
In its pursuit of missile technology, Syria has been aided by ship- 
ments of weapons and technological assistance from North Korea, 
which in the 1990s supplied variants of the Scud-C missile, with a 
range of 300 miles, and the Scud-D, with a range of 430 miles. 
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Tal, Israel 
Born: 1924 


Israeli general and armor expert. Israel Tal (Talik) was born in 1924 
on a Jewish kibbutz in Palestine. He joined the British Army, served 
with the Jewish Brigade, and saw action in the Western Desert 
during World War II. Mustered out of the service as a sergeant, 
he returned to Palestine and joined the Jewish covert military 
organization Haganah. In the 1956 Sinai Campaign he served as a 
brigade commander. 

Tal took command of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) Armored 
Corps in 1964 and immediately went to work to instill a new pro- 
fessionalism and discipline in that unit. The improved ability of the 
corps was important in the June 1967 Six-Day War, during which 
Tal commanded the armored Ugdah Division, the northernmost 
unit of the Israeli advance into the Sinai. 

Tal’s division launched the Sinai attack on June 5, 1967, at the 
northern end of the main Egyptian defensive line, anchored at El 
Arish. Breaking through at Rafa and Khan Yunis within 12 hours, 
Tal’s success allowed Avraham Yoffe’s division to attack between 
Tal and Ariel Sharon’s forces deep into the Sinai. Tal ordered a sep- 
arate armored task force to race ahead for the Suez Canal. The force 
arrived at the canal on June 7, making Tal the first to reach the water- 
way. Tal’s main force advanced on two axes toward Suez, including 
along the coastal road, while Yoffe and Sharon headed toward the 
Mitla Pass in hopes of trapping the Egyptian Army in the Sinai. Fend- 
ing off desperate Egyptian counterattacks at Bir Gifgafa, Tal reached 
the canal across from Ismailia, and the IDF completed its conquest 
of the Sinai within four days. 

In the aftermath of the Six-Day War and the War of Attrition 
(1968-1970), the IDF decided that the heavily fortified Bar-Lev Line 
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Israel Tal, Israel Defense Forces (IDF) general and commander of its 
Armored Corps, April 21, 1966. (Moshe Milner/Israeli Government Press 
Office) 
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was the best means for maintaining Israel’s hold on the Sinai. Tal, 
now the IDF vice chief of staff, strongly opposed the line’s strong 
point system, which he saw as an easy target for the Egyptian Army. 

Having relied on purchased tanks for many years, in the 1970s 
the IDF decided to avoid the political winds of overseas tank acqui- 
sitions. Thus, the IDF asked Tal to head the design committee for 
the Merkava (Chariot) main battle tank. 

After Tal’s retirement from the IDF, he served as assistant min- 
ister of defense from 1975 to 2000. He published a book, National 
Security: The Israeli Experience (2000), in which he recognized that 
the ability of the IDF to defend Israel rested on its ability to launch 
quick offensive strikes. Tal urged Israel to avoid defensive warfare 
and attrition while maintaining air superiority and the option of 
preemptive strikes to meet the future challenge of likely missile 
attacks. 

Tuomas D. VEVE 
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Talmud 

An extensive set of interpretations of the writings (or scriptures) of 
the Torah dealing with the law, customs, ethics, and history of the 
Jewish people. The Torah is the first of three parts of the written 
Hebrew Bible. The Torah is also essentially the same as the first five 
books of the Christian Old Testament—Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy—often referred to as the Five Books 
of Moses or the Pentateuch. The Talmud began as an oral com- 
mentary on the Torah and was designed to offer insights into the 
writings of the Torah as well as how to interpret and apply the laws 
mandated in the Torah. The Talmud also treats issues relating to 
Jewish history, ethics, and traditions. 

Jews of the orthodox tradition believe that God handed down the 
Oral Torah directly to Moses, who then taught it to others. In this 
fashion, it was handed down from generation to generation. How- 
ever, the oral teaching of the Talmud lasted only until the second 
century AD. At that time, much of it was written down in the form 
of the Mishna (repetition), which is a compilation of all the laws 
contained in the Torah. 

In the succeeding few centuries, more commentaries were writ- 
ten by rabbis and Jewish scholars both in Babylon and Jerusalem. 
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These newer writings came to be known as the Gemara (comple- 
tion), a set of commentaries on the various teachings of the Mishna. 
Taken together, the Mishna and Gemara make up the Talmud. By the 
fifth century, most of the writings had been completed. 

There are two different Talmuds. The so-called Jerusalem Tal- 
mud consists of the Gemara writings and interpretations compiled 
by scholars, mostly in the Galilee town of Safed. The Babylonian Tal- 
mud was compiled by rabbis and scholars in Babylonia. The latter 
Talmud is the most expansive, and itis the one that many Jews mean 
when they reference the Talmud. 

The Talmud has not remained a static set of writings or inter- 
pretations, however. Over the centuries, Rabbis and scholars had 
added to it and have provided new interpretations of the old laws 
and scriptures. Currently, a new commentary is being prepared for 
the Mishna, Gemara, and older commentaries. 

Reading the Talmud and comprehending its meaning is not 
always an easy task. Thus, it is no surprise that reading and inter- 
preting it has often been left to rabbinic scholars and rabbis, al- 
though many observant Jews make it a habit of reading a little bit 
of it daily. The writing is often not linear and can have large gaps 
in reasoning as well as interpretation. References to passages in the 
Torah are sometimes little more than a few words, making famil- 
iarity with the Torah essential for full comprehension. The writings 
also may provide more than one interpretation of a law or custom 
without explicitly stating which interpretation is the preferred one. 
It takes a well-trained eye anda learned scholar to navigate around 
such complexities. 

The Mishna is organized into six sedarim (orders), and each 
order has one or more sections known as masekhtot (tractates). 
The first seder is called Zera’im (Seeds) and contains 11 tractates. 
Zera’im covers agricultural laws, tithing, blessings, and prayers. The 
second seder is Mo’ed (Festival), containing 12 tractates. This sec- 
tion deals primarily with laws relating to the Sabbath and the obser- 
vance of festivals or holidays. The third seder is Nashim (Women), 
with 7 tractates, and covers subjects relating to marriage, divorce, 
and certain oaths. The fourth seder is Nezikin (Damages) and in- 
cludes 10 tractates. Nezikin covers criminal and civil laws and 
the functions of courts. The fifth seder, comprising 11 tractates, is 
Kodashim (Things Holy) and speaks to dietary laws, sacrificial 
ceremonies, and the laws guiding the temple. Toharot (Purity), the 
sixth seder with 12 tractates, interprets things that are both pure 
and impure. Taken as a corpus of writings, the Mishna covers reli- 
gious, social, and judicial laws and interpretations that are meant 
to guide observant Jews’ lives ona daily basis, the oral lawas handed 
down to Moses. 

In the 300 years or so after the Mishna had been written down, 
rabbinic scholars in both Babylonia and Safed began debating and 
discussing the Mishna. Many of the Gemara writings are in the 
form of legal syntheses based on the Mishna or Torah and appear 
in the form of a Socratic, or dialectical, exchange between fictional 
or anonymous characters. One voice asks the question (makshan), 
and another voice replies (tartzan). 
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Because the work proceeded independently in Palestine and 
Babylon, the Gemara is divided in like fashion. The first is called the 
Palestinian Talmud (ca. fourth century AD), while the second is 
knownas the Babylonian Talmud (ca. fifth century AD). The Baby- 
lonian Talmud is usually the one referred to when the general term 
“Talmud” is invoked and includes the Mishna as the entire body of 
work. Over the centuries, rabbinic scholars have placed consider- 
ably greater emphasis on the Babylonian Talmud. Part of this pref- 
erence may stem from the fact that the Babylonian Talmud is far 
easier to read and interpret than the Palestinian version. The Baby- 
lonian Talmud, however, is more than four times the size of the 
Palestinian Talmud. 

The first complete edition of the Babylonian Talmud was printed 
in the mid-16th century in Italy. In modern times, Orthodox Jews 
eschew any attempt to apply historical syntheses or interpretations 
to the Talmud and do not attempt to second-guess the writers and 
interpreters of the Talmud. Some modern scholars claim that be- 
cause it is not possible to cobble together all of the various versions 
and interpretations of the Talmud, it is unwise to try to reinterpret 
the law. Others claim that it is indeed possible to reconstruct the 
corpus of writings and apply historical segmentation to them. 

Not all Jews have embraced the Talmud as an absolute and 
authoritative text. Reform Judaism tends to view the Talmud as a 
guide to moral conduct and inspiration but does not ascribe to it 
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the sacrosanct nature that Orthodox Jews lend to it. Jews of the 
Conservative tradition have made the Talmud a central part of their 
system of belief but tend to see it more as a historical guide rather 
than an inviolable set of laws. 

Paut G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Tammuz I Reactor 

Iraqi nuclear reactor destroyed by Israeli aircraft in 1981 while in 
the final stages of construction. The Tammuz I reactor was also 
known as the Osiraq reactor. Beginning in the late 1950s, the Iraqi 
government headed by Saddam Hussein had sought to acquire 





Journalists are shown the destroyed Tammuz Iraqi nuclear reactor bombed by Israel during an air raid in 1981 and hit again during the 1991 Persian Gulf 
War, September 9, 2002. The site is at al-Toweitheh, some 18 miles southeast of Baghdad. (AFP/Getty Images) 
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nuclear technology. Iraq claimed that this effort was for peaceful 
purposes, but many governments, most notably Israel, surmised 
that the ultimate Iraqi goal was the production of nuclear weapons. 
Iraq’s first foray into the nuclear field came in 1959 when it entered 
into an agreement with the Soviet Union to build a small 5-megawatt 
research reactor near Baghdad. The project was completed in 
1968, but its small size and close supervision by Soviet technicians 
frustrated Iraq’s goal of acquiring a facility capable of producing 
weapons-grade plutonium byproducts. 

In light of this, Iraq began to look to other sources, notably 
France and Italy, for more sophisticated nuclear technology. After 
the 1973-1974 Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) oil embargo, Iraq’s huge energy reserves gave it a powerful 
bargaining chip as it negotiated an agreement with France for 
nuclear technology. In 1978 a French-led consortium signed a 
formal agreement to construct a nuclear plant with the Iraqi gov- 
ernment. The terms of the agreement stipulated that Iraq would 
provide France with oil at discounted prices and agree to large pur- 
chases of French military hardware in exchange for construction of 
a nuclear complex centered on a 70-megawatt nuclear reactor. 

The fuel for the proposed reactor was to be 93 percent enriched 
(weapons-grade) uranium. The project was originally named Osiraq, 
an Iraqi derivation of the name ofa similar reactor in France. How- 
ever, the name was soon changed to Tammuz to commemorate the 
time of the year in which the ruling Iraqi Baath Party came to power. 

Italian firms would provide expertise in the extraction of 
weapons-grade plutonium from the reactor’s spent fuel. As the 
reactor complex neared completion in 1980, the Israeli government 
embarked on a public information campaign designed to alert the 
world to the dangers of allowing Iraq to acquire nuclear technology. 
There were also indications by then that Israel had conducted sev- 
eral covert intelligence and sabotage missions against scientists 
and equipment associated with the program. 

In September 1980 Iraq invaded neighboring Iran, triggering 
the eight-year-long Iran-Iraq War. One of the first Iranian Air Force 
targets was the Tammuz I reactor. A September 30, 1980, raid by 
Iranian bombers failed to inflict serious damage on the facility but 
did precipitate an evacuation of several hundred French and Italian 
workers and brought construction on the site to a standstill. By the 
spring of 1981, however, many of the technicians had returned, and 
work was proceeding with a target date for completion of the com- 
plex later that year. 

Israeli aircraft struck the Tammuz! reactor site on June 7, 1981. 
The mission, more thana year in planning and rehearsals, involved 
eight McDonnell-Douglas F-15 Eagle fighter-bombers with six Gen- 
eral Dynamics F-15 Fighting Falcon fighters flying top cover. The 
strike package flew the 700-mile approach at low altitudes. Battle 
damage assessment indicated that the reactor building was struck 
and completely destroyed by 14 bombs. 

Iraqi attempts to rebuild Tammuz] in the 1980s were slowed by 
a diversion of resources to the war with Iran and a breakdown in 
negotiations with France for the reconstruction of the reactor. The 
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Tammuz site was again heavily bombed by coalition aircraft in 1991 
during the Persian Gulf War, after which there were no significant 
efforts to rebuild. 

Rosert M. Brown 
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Tank Warfare 

Although the tank only made its first halting appearance on the 
battlefield in September 1916 during World War I, it quickly be- 
came the dominant weapon system in modern ground combat. 
Combining both of the key elements of combat power—fire and 
maneuverability—the tank was also the product of the major para- 
digm shift from muscle (both human and animal) power to machine 
power that occurred in warfare between 1914 and 1918. 

Despite its impressive armor and armament, the tank is not 
invulnerable, nor can it single-handedly accomplish every task on 
the battlefield. Tanks can be defeated by physical barriers, land 
mines, aircraft, artillery, other tanks, and a wide range of infantry 
weapons. For these reasons, tanks are most effective when they 
are committed as part of a combined-arms team. Accompanying 
friendly infantry and engineers reduce barriers and neutralize 
enemy infantry fire. Friendly aircraft augment the fires of the tanks, 
suppress enemy antitank fire, and attack enemy tanks. Friendly 
artillery suppresses enemy antitank and antiaircraft fire and sup- 
ports the accompanying infantry. 

The key problem in coordinating all of these elements of the 
combined arms team is the varying speeds at which they maneuver, 
especially when under fire. Tanks and aircraft obviously move 
much faster than conventional infantry or towed artillery. The re- 
quirement to keep up with the tanks gave rise to modern mecha- 
nized infantry and self-propelled artillery. Nonetheless, in the 
years since the end of World War I, armored warfare theorists have 
gone through several cycles of advocating that tanks and airpower 
could do it all, with infantry and artillery relegated to mopping up 
operations. With each new technological advancement in armor or 
airpower, it seemed to work for a while. But infantry and artillery 
weapons technology then caught up, and the cycle began all over 
again. This pattern can be seen very clearly in the history of the Arab- 
Israeli wars. Tank warfare, therefore, is far more complex than 
simple tank-against-tank fighting. 

Tanks are far more terrain-dependent than infantry, just as 
airpower is far more weather-dependent than artillery. Tanks are 
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Israeli tanks cross a pontoon bridge built by the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) over the Suez Canal, October 21, 1973. (Ron Ilan/Israeli Government Press 


Office) 





more effective in open, flat terrain where their ability to maneuver 
is not restricted by roads, vegetation, or extreme elevations. The 
deserts of the Middle East are classic tank warfare terrain, and vir- 
tually all of the major tank battles since World War II have occurred 
in that part of the world. 

The various categories of tank kills are a function of the damage 
done to the tank combined with the tactical situation. A mobility 
kill occurs when the tank’s power train or running gear has been 
damaged to the point that the tank cannot move. The tank may still 
be able to fire its weapons, but its inability to maneuver severely 
degrades its combat value. A firepower kill occurs when the tank’s 
main gun orits fire control optics and electronics have been severely 
damaged. A total kill occurs when the tank can neither move nor 
fire. This usually means that the tank has been totally destroyed, 
but it can also mean that the crew has been killed, even though the 
physical damage to the tank itself may be relatively light. The crew, 
obviously, is the most vulnerable element of any tank. It is also the 
most easily replaced as long as highly trained crew members are 
available. 

Whether fired by artillery, aircraft, another tank, or infantry 
weapons, the warheads ofall antitank rounds are classified as either 
chemical energy or kinetic energy. Most main battle tanks are capa- 
ble of firing both types ofrounds through their main guns. The most 
common and effective chemical energy projectile, the high-explosive 
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antitank (HEAT) round, has a shaped charge warhead that relies on 
the Munroe Effect to burn a hole through the tank’s armor in the 
form of an expanding cone. What actually kills the tank crew mem- 
bers is the fragmented armor of their own tank. HEAT rounds can 
also set off fuel and ammunition fires. Nonexploding kinetic energy 
rounds are very heavy and dense and are fired at an extremely high 
velocity. The most common is some form of sabot round in which 
an outer casing falls away as soon as the round leaves the muzzle. 
On impact the sabot literally punches its way through the target’s 
armor. The result inside the tank is no less catastrophic than that 
caused by a HEAT round. 

Because kinetic energy rounds require a flat, line-of-sight tra- 
jectory and an extremely high velocity, they must be fired from a 
gun, as opposed to a howitzer, and from a very heavy platform. 
Thus, only tanks and antitank artillery can fire sabot rounds. A 
tank’s mostvulnerable area toa sabot round is atthe slip ring, where 
the turret joins the main hull. Smaller nonsabot kinetic energy rounds 
are fired from rotary or fixed-wing aircraft armed with special anti- 
tank Gatling guns that deliver a high volume of fire to defeat the tar- 
get’s armor, usually from above where the armor is the weakest. 
Although common in World War II, purpose-built antitank artillery 
fell into disuse in the years following 1945. By the 1960s, the Soviet 
Union, West Germany, and Sweden were among the few remain- 
ing countries still building antitank artillery. Most armies came to 
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An Israeli tank employing a smoke screen to protect against antitank missiles during operations on August 1, 2006, on the Israeli side of the Israeli- 
Lebanese border. (Getty Images) 





regard the tank itself as the premier but certainly not the only anti- 
tank weapon. 

Chemical energy rounds do not require a heavy launching 
platform and are thus ideal for infantry antitank weapons, which 
include rocket launchers, recoilless rifles, and antitank guided 
missiles (ATGMs). When wire-guided ATGMs first appeared in the 
early 1970s, they were quickly fitted onto helicopters. They were 
soon replaced by a new generation of ATGMs with fire-and-forget 
guidance systems. Field artillery HEAT rounds include projectiles 
that are guided onto the target by a forward observer using a laser 
designator and projectiles that produce air bursts over tank for- 
mations, releasing numbers of HEAT submunitions that attack the 
tank’s top surfaces. 

The best way to defeat a HEAT warhead is to cause it to detonate 
prematurely, which will prevent the Munroe Effect from forming 
properly on the outer skin of the tank’s armor. Something as simple 
as a mesh outer screen mounted on the side of a tank with a few 
inches of standoff distance will cause that premature detonation. 
Reactive explosive armor, also called appliqué armor, mounted on 
the tank’s integral armor is also relatively effective against HEAT 
rounds but is not at all effective against sabot rounds. Each element 
of reactive armor contains a small explosive charge that detonates 
when it is hit, causing the impacting HEAT round to detonate pre- 
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maturely, spoiling the Munroe Effect. Finally, the sloped surfaces 
of the tank’s armor can cause the HEAT round to deflect, which will 
also spoil the Munroe Effect. Sloped armor surfaces can also deflect 
sabot rounds in certain instances. 

Tanks can be defeated by a blast from conventional high explo- 
sives if the charge is large enough and close enough. Antitank mines 
frequently produce mobility kills by blowing off the tread or dam- 
aging the road wheels and sometimes produce total kills. High- 
explosive projectiles delivered by artillery or air require a direct or 
very close hit, which usually exceeds the circular probable error of 
all but the most advanced precision munitions. Field artillery can 
also be used to place antitank minefields deep in the enemy’s rear 
by firing special cargo-carrying rounds that disperse the mines upon 
detonating in the air. The mines are relatively small, usually just 
large enough to produce a mobility kill, but the advantage is that the 
enemy tank is immobilized far from the line of contact. 

The Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949) was primarily an 
infantry war, with tanks performing a supporting role. The Israel 
Defense Forces (IDF) had 15 tanks, 280 half-tracks, and some 20 
other armored vehicles that carried guns. The Arabs had 45 tanks 
and some 620 other armored vehicles, of which 180 carried guns. 

The 1956 Sinai Campaign was the first true armored war between 
the Israelis and the Arab states. The IDF deployed about 200 tanks 
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in the Sinai and lost 40. The Egyptians deployed about 150 and 
lost 30. Although Israeli losses were greater, the actions of the 7th 
Armored Brigade at the Dyka Pass and Abu Ageila convinced IDF 
chief of staff Moshe Dayan that rapidly striking armored forces were 
the best way to defeat the rigid and linear Arab command systems. 

Following the Sinai Campaign, Israel methodically built up its 
Armored Corps under the leadership of General Israel Tal, who later 
headed the design team that created the Merkava tank. The Armored 
Corps became an elite organization on the same levelas the air force 
and paratroopers. But IDF leaders soon realized that they did not 
have the resources to maintain a state-of-the-art air force and an 
elite corps of paratroopers and develop a well-balanced mechanized 
ground force. As a result, the tank branch of the mechanized force 
acquired modern British Centurion and American Patton tanks, 
while the mechanized infantry branch still rode in ancient World 
War II-era open M-3 half-tracks that had limited mobility and 
increasing maintenance problems. Tal believed that the balanced 
tank-mechanized infantry team, then the standard in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO), was a requirement of the Euro- 
pean terrain and not all that important in the classic tank country 
of the Middle East. 

The IDF’s experiences in the 1967 Six-Day War seemed to con- 
firm the relatively low value of infantry. Both sides deployed a com- 
bined total of 2,500 tanks during that short war, with the Israelis 
losing upwards of 200 and the Arabs losing almost 1,000. During 
the armored exploitation to the Suez Canal, the World War II-era 
half-tracks could not keep up with the modern tanks, and the Israeli 
Air Force’s (IAF) air supremacy seemed to make field and air defense 
artillery all but useless, especially in highly fluid situations. 

IDF leaders came to see the tank—fighter-bomber combination 
as the key to battlefield success in all situations, the same mistake 
the Germans made in World War II. Between the 1967 Six-Day War 
and the 1973 Yom Kippur War, the IDF Armored Corps grew from 
9 armored and 2 mechanized brigades to 16 armored and 4 mech- 
anized brigades. In the early 1970s, the IDF even turned down an 
opportunity to purchase American TOW missiles because the Israelis 
were convinced that the best way to killa tank was with another tank. 

When he became chief of the Armored Corps in 1969, Major 
General Avraham Adan tried to upgrade the mechanized infantry 
branch by improving recruiting standards and purchasing Ameri- 
can-made M-113 armored personnel carriers (APCs) to replace the 
decrepit M-3 half-tracks. Tal, who was still a senior IDF commander, 
opposed spending scarce resources on the M-113s. He believed that 
the proper role of mechanized infantry was to fight mounted. Since 
the M-113 was designed to carry troops to the battle who then fought 
dismounted, it was not the proper armored infantry fighting vehicle 
(AIFV) that Tal believed the IDF needed. The tank-fighter-bomber 
combination continued as the IDF’s primary tactical focus. 

Egypt, meanwhile, had very carefully analyzed its defeat in 1967 
and totally rebuilt its force with Soviet equipment and doctrine 
that relied on large numbers of surface-to-air missiles (SAMs) and 
the new ATGMs, especially the Soviet Sagger. When the Egyptians 
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attacked across the Suez Canal on October 6, 1973, they advanced 
only about 2.5 miles and established defensive positions well within 
their massive SAM umbrella. When the Israelis launched immedi- 
ate counterattacks to relieve their cutoff outposts on the Bar-Lev 
Line, the IAF ran into the most withering air defenses they had ever 
encountered, and the almost pure IDF tank forces ran into a solid 
wall of ATGM fire. With the fighter-bombers separated from the 
tanks and with the tanks having no infantry or field artillery sup- 
port, the Israeli tankers and pilots both paid a high price. 

On the Golan Heights, meanwhile, the Soviet-equipped Syrians 
launched a massive attack that moved forward on a rigid schedule 
characteristic of Soviet doctrine, which presented the Israelis with 
massed targets. The Syrians had better tanks—and many more of 
them—equipped with the latest night sights, which the IDF tanks 
did not have. Although the IDF units on the Golan Heights were also 
almost tank-pure during the initial stages of the war and the IAF ran 
into the same problems with Syrian SAMs, the Israelis had the 
advantage of fighting from well-prepared hull-down positions. As 
much as possible, the IDF tanks did not maneuver during engage- 
ments, only moving between engagements to rearm, refuel, and 
reposition. 

After their initial attack failed, the Syrians made a desperate 
plea to the Egyptians to increase the pressure in the Sinai. Thus, on 
October 14 the Egyptians attacked eastward from their defensive 
positions and eventually came out from under the cover of their 
fixed SAM sites on the other side of the canal. By that time, the Arabs 
had completely lost the element of surprise. The IDF was mobilized 
and deployed and ready to carry the fight to its enemies. More than 
6,200 tanks on both sides were committed to the Yom Kippur War. 
The Israelis lost close to 800 main battle tanks and 400 other armored 
vehicles. The Arab armies lost more than 2,500 main battle tanks 
and more than 850 other armored vehicles. 

The Yom Kippur War was a watershed in the development of 
modern armored warfare doctrine. An intense study of the IDF 
experience started the U.S. military on the road that led to the M-1 
Abrams tank and the doctrine of AirLand Battle. The Israelis too 
learned from their mistakes in 1973 and rebalanced their force, 
placing a greater emphasis on fire support and mechanized infantry 
and acquiring thousands of the M-113 APC and its variants. Con- 
vinced that they had to achieve self-sufficiency in the production of 
tanks, the Israelis began development of the Merkava series. 

During the long and protracted fighting in southern Lebanon 
between 1982 and 2000, the IDF lost approximately 150 main battle 
tanks, mostly M-48s and M-60s, and between 5 and 10 Merkavas. 
Arab losses amounted to more than 350 main battle tanks and the 
same number of other armored vehicles. As of 2002, the IDF had 
3,930 main battle tanks (including 1,280 Merkavas) and some 6,300 
APCs and other armored vehicles. Syria had 4,700 tanks and 
5,600 APCs and other armored vehicles. Lebanon had 327 tanks 
and 1,450 APCs and other armored vehicles. Jordan had 1,058 
tanks and 1,150 APCs and other armored vehicles. And Egypt had 
3,860 tanks and 4,200 APCs and other armored vehicles. 
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The 2006 Lebanon War produced some of the same rude sur- 
prises for the IDF as they experienced in the Yom Kippur War 33 
years earlier. Israel started its campaign against Hezbollah almost 
entirely from the air, apparently trying to replicate what they saw 
as the successful U.S. air campaign in Kosovo in 1999. When the 
air campaign failed and the IDF moved into southern Lebanon, it 
encountered deeply entrenched Hezbollah fighters well supplied 
with state-of-the-art Russian-made ATGMs, including the Sagger 
AT-3A, the Metis-M, and the Kornet. Israel claims that of more than 
400 IDF tanks operating in southern Lebanon, Hezbollah fighters 
only managed to hit a few dozen, of which only 20 were penetrated. 
Thirty IDF tank crewmen were killed. Arab sources claim that the 
Israelis lost more than 120 tanks. The 2006 Lebanon War may have 
shown that the highly vaunted Merkava has been overrated. 

Davip T. ZABECKI 
See also 
Antitank Weapons; Dayan, Moshe; Hezbollah; Israel Defense Forces; 
Israeli War of Independence, Overview; Lebanon, Israeli Invasion of; 
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Tanks 


The first tanks employed in the Arab-Israeli wars were leftover 
pieces of equipment from World War II. Although the Transjordan 
Arab Legion was the best-equipped fighting force in the Middle East 
at the time, it only possessed armored cars. All sides in the Israeli 
War of Independence (1948-1949) used a wide variety of armored 
cars, many of which were locally fabricated. The first real Israeli 
armored vehicles were U.S. M-3 half-tracks, which Haganah agents 
had managed to procure in Europe. 

When Syrian forces invaded Palestine on May 14, 1948, they 
were supported by a battalion of R-35 light tanks. Entering French 
service in 1935, the Renault R-35 was designed to replace the FT-17 
light tank of World War I. The R-35 had a crew of two, a road speed 
of 12.4 mph, and a maximum range of 84 miles and weighed just 
under 12 tons. Its main gun was 37 mm, and its maximum armor 
protection was 37 mm. 

Egyptian forces in 1948 had several different models of British 
tanks that were left over from the fighting in North Africa. These 
included Matildas, Valentines, and Crusaders. The Matilda was an 
infantry support tank, which under the British doctrine of the time 
did not require much more speed than that ofa man walking, a con- 
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Medium Tanks in Selected Middle Eastern and 
North African Countries (1972, 1982) 


Country 1972 1982 
Algeria 590 630 
Egypt 1,900 2,100 
Tran 860 1,110 
Iraq 860 2,200 
Israel 1,700 3,600 
Kuwait 80 240 
Lebanon 40 0 
Libya 221 2,900 
Qatar 0 24 
Saudi Arabia 25 450 
Syria 1,140 3,990 





cept that would prove extremely faulty in World War II. The Mk II 
variant of the Matilda entered service in 1940. It had a crew of four, 
a road speed of 14 mph, and a range of 48 miles and weighed just 
short of 30 tons. Its main gun was 40 mm, and its maximum armor 
thickness was 78 mm. 

The Valentine entered service in 1940 and remained in produc- 
tion until 1944. It had a crew of three, a road speed of 15 mph, and 
arange of 87 miles and weighed 19.5 tons. Its main gun was 75 mm, 
and its maximum armor thickness was 65 mm. At 6,855 units, it 
was Britain’s most mass-produced tank, with more than one-third 
going to the Soviet Union under Lend-Lease. 

The Crusader entered service in 1941. A so-called cruiser tank, 
it was the mainstay of the British armored divisions in North Africa. 
It was fast but undergunned. The Crusader had a crew of three, a 
road speed of 27 mph, anda range of 180 miles and weighed 22 tons. 
Its main gun was only 57 mm, and its maximum armor thickness 
was 49 mm. 

Before the end of the Israeli War of Independence, Egyptian forces 
had acquired a handful of American-built M-4 Sherman tanks in 
Palestine. The Sherman was also the first real Israeli tank, ultimately 
serving in the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) up through the Yom Kip- 
pur War in 1973. By scavenging scrap yards in Italy, Haganah agents 
in 1948 managed to procure 35 junked Shermans. The hulks were 
shipped to Israel, where their demilitarized main armament was 
removed and replaced by a number of different guns. Before the 
end of the war, 14 of the retrofitted Shermans were in service. 

Throughout the 1950s, the Israelis continued to procure Sher- 
mans from any source available, and it became the standard tank 
in the IDF’s armored units. Over the years the Sherman underwent 
many modifications, and more variants of it were produced than 
any other tank. The Sherman chassis served as the basis for self- 
propelled artillery, combat engineer vehicles, tank recovery vehi- 
cles, and antiradar missile launchers. Prior to being modified by the 
IDF, the two most common American variants of the Sherman 
acquired by the Israelis were the M-4A1 and the M-4A3. The M-4A1 
entered U.S. service in 1942 and was armed with a 75-mm main 
gun. The far more capable M-4A3 entered service in 1944. It hada 
crew of five, a road speed of 24 mph, and a range of 96 miles and 
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Israel Defense Forces (IDF) tank crews pass in review at the conclusion of a training course, July 1957. The U.S.-made M-4 Sherman tanks are upgraded 


World War II-vintage tanks. (Israeli Government Press Office) 


weighed 33 tons. Its main gun was 76 mm, and its maximum armor 
was 51 mm. 

The most significant of the Israeli modifications to the Sherman 
included the French-supplied M-1 Super Sherman, witha 76.2-mm 
main gun; the M-50 Super Sherman, fitted with a French-made 75- 
mm high-velocity CN 75-50 gun; the M-51 Isherman, with a new 
turret and a modified French-made 105-mm CN 105 F1 gun; and 
the M-60 (HVMS), with a 60-mm hypervelocity medium support 
gun that fired a kinetic energy round. Israel sold most of its M-60 
Shermans to Chile in the 1980s. The Egyptians too had modified 
versions of the Sherman, including an M-4A4 fitted with a diesel 
engine and the FL-10 turret and 75-mm high-velocity main gun of 
the French AMX-13 light tank. The IDF captured a number of Egypt- 
ian Shermans during the 1956 Sinai Campaign and put them into 
Israeli service during the 1967 Six-Day War and the 1973 Yom Kip- 
pur War. 

Egypt, Lebanon, and Israel all acquired limited numbers of the 
French AMX-13 light tank during the 1950s. Really more a self- 
propelled tank destroyer than a true tank, the AMX-13 entered 
French service in 1953. It had a crew of three, a road speed of 36 
mph, and a range of 240 miles and weighed 18 tons. Initially the 
main gun was 75 mm, but some versions had a 105-mm gun. The 
AMX-13’s maximum armor thickness was 25 mm. 
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By the mid-1950s many of the Arab armies, especially Egypt, 
were beginning to acquire Soviet-built arsenals, including the PT- 
76, the IS-3, and the T-34/85, the best tank of World War II. During 
the Sinai Campaign the Egyptians used the T-34, and the Iraqi Army 
used the T-34 into the early 1990s. The T-34/76, with a 76-mm main 
gun, entered service in 1940. The improved T-34/85 entered service 
in early 1944. It had a crew of five, a road speed of 35 mph, and a 
range of 196 miles and weighed 32 tons. Its main gun was 85 mm, 
and its maximum armor was 90 mm. 

Egypt also received a small number of Joseph Stalin 3 (IS-3) 
heavy tanks. Entering service in 1944, the IS-3 had a crew of four, a 
road speed of 23 mph, anda range of 144 miles and weighed 51 tons. 
Its main gun was 122 mm, and its maximum armor was 160 mm. 
The IS-3 probably did not operate in combat in the Middle East. 

The PT-76 light amphibious tank entered Soviet service in 1952 
and was used by the Egyptians in the Six-Day War and the Yom Kip- 
pur War. It hada crew of three, a road speed of 26 mph, and a range 
of 156 miles and weighed 15 tons. Its main gun was 76 mm, and its 
maximum armor was only 14mm. 

In the 1950s Iran, Iraq, Egypt, and Syria all acquired the T-54 
and T-55 Soviet main battle tanks (MBTs). First built in 1945, the 
T-54 was replaced by the improved T-55 beginning in 1958. All T- 
54s in service were upgraded to T-55 standards. The most-produced 
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Egyptian marines operate a Soviet-made T-54 main battle tank during a multinational joint service exercise in Egypt, August 1985. (Mark Beberwyck/U.S. 


Department of Defense) 





tank series in the world, the Soviets manufactured the T-55 until 
1981. China continued to manufacture the T-55 for export, desig- 
nated the Type-69, through the end of the century. The T-55 had a 
crew of four, a road speed of 30 mph, and a range of 300 miles and 
weighed 40 tons. Its main gun was 100 mm, and its maximum armor 
was 203 mm. Various upgrades for the T-55 included Kontakt-5 
explosive reactive armor. 

During the Six-Day War and the Yom Kippur War, Israel cap- 
tured more than 1,000 T-55s from Egypt and Syria and retrofitted 
many of them for IDF service. Designated the Trion-4 and Trion-5, 
they remained in service with IDF reserve units into the early 1990s. 
The Trion-4 had a 100-mm main gun, and Trion-5 was fitted with 
a 105-mm North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) standard 
M-68 main gun. Egypt also attempted a radical upgrade of the T-55, 
with a laser range finder and an automatic fire-suppression sys- 
tem. Designated the Ramses II, very few ever entered actual service, 
however. 

Produced between 1964 and 1985, the Soviet T-62 was the most 
advanced tank on the battlefields of the Yom Kippur War. Still in 
service with many countries, it has a crew of four, a road speed of 
30 mph, and a range of 270 miles and weighs 46 tons. Its main gun 
is asmoothbore 115 mm, and its maximum armor is 275 mm. Em- 
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ployed by both Syria and Egypt, the T-62’s state of the art night 
sights were far superior to anything on IDF tanks in 1973. Nonethe- 
less, Israel managed to capture many T-62s and put about 100 of 
them into service as the Trion-6. Iran also bought the T-62. 

The mostadvanced Soviet-designed tank in the Middle East today 
is the T-72. Introduced in the early 1970s, it was the most common 
tank in the Soviet Army at the time of the collapse of the Soviet 
Union. Iran, Iraq, and Syria all bought the T-72, which has a crew 
of three, a road speed of 45 mph, a range of 270 miles, and weighs 
45 tons. Its main gun is a smoothbore 125 mm, and its maximum 
armor is 250 mm. The T-72M, whichis in the current Syrian arsenal, 
is equipped with a laser range finder that ensures a high hit proba- 
bility at ranges ofless than 2,000 yards. During the 1991 Persian Gulf 
War, Iraqi T-72s performed very poorly against the U.S. M-1 Abrams. 

During the 1956 Sinai Campaign, the Israelis captured a number 
of British-built Centurion tanks from Egypt. In 1966 Israel entered 
into a deal with the British to help finance the development of their 
new Chieftain tank. In return, Britain allowed Israel to buy hun- 
dreds of older Centurions with an option to purchase the Chieftains. 
Under heavy Arab pressure, Britain withdrew from the deal in 1969 
but not before Israel had acquired a substantial number of Centu- 
rions. Retrofitted and designated the Sho’t tank in IDF service, 
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Israel committed 293 to combat during the Six-Day War and more 
than 1,000 of the upgraded Sho’t Kal tanks during the Yom Kippur 
War. Israel also captured 30 Centurions from Jordan during the 
Six-Day War. The Centurion had a crew of four, a road speed of 
30 mph, and a range of 300 miles and weighed 51 tons. Its main gun 
was 105 mm, and it was protected by 152-mm armor. 

The U.S.-built M-47 and M-48 Patton tanks were used by both 
sides in the Six-Day War. The M-47, which had a five-man crew, 
entered production in 1951. It was exported to Iran and Jordan. The 
following year the improved M-48 was introduced. The early ver- 
sions had a gasoline engine, which easily caught fire whenever the 
tank took a hit. The M-48A3 version, introduced in 1959, had a 
diesel engine. The M-48 had a crew of four, a road speed of 40 mph, 
and a range of 250 miles and weighed 48 tons. Its main gun was 90 
mm, and its maximum armor was 180 mm. Jordan also bought the 
M-48. 

Israel tried unsuccessfully to buy M-47s from the United States 
during the 1950s. In the early 1960s West Germany agreed to sell 
Israel 150 M-48A2s, but under pressure from the Arab countries 
only 40 were delivered. But then in 1965, the United States decided 
to cover the shortfall in the West German order and also to sell Israel 
an additional 100 M-48s. By the start of the Six Day-War, the IDF 
had some 250 M-48s in service, which it designated the Magach-3. 
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A later M-48 upgrade, the Magach-5, had a 105-mm main gun. 
Israeli M-48s in the Sinai routinely defeated Egyptian T-34s and 
T-54s, while in the West Bank the IDF defeated Jordanian M-48s 
using their World War II-era Shermans. The IDF captured about 
100 M-48s from Jordan. M-48s were also used by the Lebanese 
Army and by Christian Lebanese Forces militia during the Lebanese 
Civil War. 

In 1971 the United States sold Israel 150 M-60 tanks, the last of 
the Patton line. The M-60 entered U.S. service in 1960. Ithad a crew 
of four, a road speed of 40 mph, and a range of 270 miles and 
weighed 60 tons. Its main gun was 105 mm, and its maximum armor 
thickness was 225 mm. The M-60 was designated the Magach-6 in 
IDF service. The Magach-6B upgrade had explosive reactive armor. 
The Magach-7 upgrade had new fire controls, a thermal sleeve, 
and smoke dischargers. During the Yom Kippur War, a number of 
M-60s served in both the Sinai and the Golan Heights. In the late 
1970s the United States supplied Israel with another 150 M-48A5s, 
and in the early 1980s with an additional 300 M-60A3s. The IDF 
deployed both models to Lebanon during Operation PEACE FOR 
GALILEE. 

In 2005 Israel Military Industries upgraded 170 M-60A3s for 
the Turkish Army. Designated the Sabra, it has a radically redesigned 





An Egyptian Army U.S.-manufactured M60A1 main battle tank participating in a live-fire exercise in Egypt, November 1993. (Jeffrey T. Brady/U.S. 
Department of Defense) 
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turret and the same 120-mm smoothbore main gun as the Israeli 
Merkava III tank. The Sabra Mk II has explosive reactive armor. 

The most advanced American tanks in the Middle East in 2006 
do not belong to the IDF. Following the Yom Kippur War, Egypt 
embarked on a peace process with Israel that eventually led to the 
Israeli withdrawal from the Sinai. Simultaneously, Egypt began 
converting its armored fleet from Soviet tanks to the most modern 
American tanks. Prior to the 1991 Persian Gulf War, Egypt started 
acquiring M-60A3s from the United States. Egypt has some 1,700 
M-60 tanks in its current arsenal. 

In 1984 Egypt and the United States entered an agreement to 
coproduce the M-1 Abrams tank in Egypt. The M-1, which had a 
105-mm main gun, entered U.S. Army service in 1980. The M-1A1, 
with a 120-mm smoothbore main gun, followed in 1985. It has a crew 
of four, a road speed of 45 mph, and a range of 280 miles and weighs 
63 tons. The Abrams is constructed of Chobham Composite Armor, 
which uses depleted uranium. Its exact details remain classified, 
but its maximum Rolled Homogeneous Armor Equivalent (RHAe) 
has been estimated at 900 mm against kinetic energy projectiles 
(i.e., sabot) and 1,620 mm against chemical energy rounds (i-e., high- 
explosive antitank). Egypt has approximately 750 M-1 tanks. 

After decades of operating with retrofitted hand-me-downs, the 
Israeli leadership finally concluded that the nation had to become 
self-sufficient in tank production. The years of constantly improv- 
ing and upgrading the designs of other countries gave Israel the 
technological base to proceed. Introduced in 1979, Israel’s Mer- 
kava I tank has a crew of four, a road speed of 30 mph, and a range 
of 240 miles and weighs 63 tons. Its main gunis 105 mm. The precise 
details of the laminated steel and nickel composite modular armor 
on all the Merkavas remain classified. The Merkava has an innova- 
tive suspension system specifically designed to cope with the rough 
and boulder-strewn ground of the Golan Heights. The Merkava is 
the only MBT in the world that was designed to carry a squad of 
eight infantry soldiers, or three litter casualties, internally under 
complete armor protection. The Merkava is also unique in the place- 
ment of its engine in the front rather than the rear as with all other 
MBTs. The Merkava I served with the IDF in southern Lebanon dur- 
ing Operation PEACE FOR GALILEE. 

The Merkava II was introduced in 1983 and incorporated many 
upgrades specifically for urban warfare, including an internal 60- 
mm mortar system. It weighs slightly more than the Merkava I but 
has a road speed of 33 mph and a range of 500 km. The Merkava III, 
introduced in 1990, has an improved 1,200-horsepower engine 
and a 120-mm smoothbore main gun. The Merkava IV, introduced 
in 2002, weighs 65 tons. It has a 1,500-horsepower engine and the 
most advanced fire-control computers and electronics. All onboard 
ammunition is stored in blast-proof containers. Its top road speed 
is 36 mph. Prior to the 2006 War in Lebanon, many observers con- 
sidered the Merkava IV to be the most advanced MBT in the world. 
The IDF’s experience in southern Lebanon, however, shows that the 
Merkava may not have lived up to its high expectations. 

Davin T. ZABECKI 
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Tel Aviv—Jaffa 

The second-largest city in Israel, located along the Mediterranean 
Seaand made up of both Tel Aviv and Jaffa (Yafo). After the creation 
of the State of Israel, the ancient city of Jaffa was incorporated into 
Tel Aviv in 1950. Jaffa’s first inhabitants appeared in the Neolithic 
Age (ca. 5000 BC) and by 2000 BC it was an established Canaanite 
town. The town changed hands nearly 30 times during its history. 
Among the early rulers were Egyptian king Thutmose II in 1468 BC 
and Jewish king David four and a half centuries later. The city pros- 
pered under Persian rule and then came under the rule of the 
Ptolemies, Herod, and the Umayyads. As one of the key port cities 
near Jerusalem, it changed hands several times during the Crusades 
but then languished for centuries afterward. Napoleon Bonaparte 
besieged and took the city in 1799, although the Ottoman Turks 
ruled Jaffa for much of the 19th century. 

European funding led to a road from Jaffa to Jerusalem followed 
by a French-made railroad track connecting the two cities. Also 
during this time the city came to enjoy a diverse influx of Jews from 
around the world, some with Zionist dreams, and it was forced to 
broaden its limits toward the end of the century. Prior to the cre- 
ation of Tel Aviv, Jaffa was the home of the Palestine bureau of the 
World Zionist Organization (WZO), the central committees of dif- 
ferent labor movements, and headquarters for various sports and 
educational groups. 

Tel Aviv was founded by Jewish pioneers in 1909 as a European 
city on the edge of the Orient. It was to be the first all-Jewish city of 
the modern era. It had a 2006 population of 370,000, while the greater 
metropolitan area incorporates more than 2.7 million people. The 
city spreads nine miles along the coastline and two to four miles 
inland. It shares borders with Bat Yam and Holon to the south, Ramat 
Gan and Givataym to the east, and Herzliya and Ramat Hasharon 
to the northeast. 

Tel Aviv grew rapidly during the era of British control in Pales- 
tine immediately following World War I. By 1921 it was declared a 
town, and in 1934 it separated from Jaffa and formally became a city 
of its own. Following World War II there was another influx of Jews 
to the city, and by 1948 it had become the largest city in Palestine. 
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View of Tel Aviv, Israel’s second largest city. (Corel) 


With the 1948 creation of the State of Israel and the subsequent 
Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), Jewish immigrants to 
Israel were led off their arriving boat, handed a gun, and sent off to 
the front. For an eight-month period during this war amid an Arab 
blockade of Jerusalem, Tel Aviv served as the temporary capital of 
Israel. The post-World War II United Nations (UN) partition plan 
stipulated that Jaffa was supposed to stay within the Arab world, 
but the city was captured by Jewish troops just prior to the creation 
of the State of Israel and was thus incorporated into Tel Avivin 1950. 
The Tel Aviv Stock Exchange was established in the city in 1953, 
and this along with earlier developments of financial institutions 
meant that Tel Aviv became Israel’s financial center. Today, the city 
is the center for 51 percent ofall banking jobs in the country, thereby 
asserting its clear supremacy over Jerusalem and Haifa. Tel Aviv 
has been able to consolidate its position as a preferred location for 
high-tech industry, given this sector’s dependence on all the services 
in which the city excels: financial services, expert manpower, and 
research and development institutions. The planned extension of 
the Atidim Science-Based Industrial Park, which will provide space 
for new enterprises, will help to extend Tel Aviv’s role in this sector. 
The Diamond Exchange, founded in 1921, is also located here, and 
the city remains a crucial player in the global diamond market. 
Inaddition, more than halfofIsrael’s industrial plants are found 
in the Tel Aviv metropolitan area, including textiles, diamond pol- 
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ishing, food processing, and furniture production. All the major bus 
and truck companies have their headquarters here, and itis a trans- 
port hub for the country via the airport and railway systems. The 
city is also a center of higher education, boasting the Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity, founded in 1953, and the Bar-Ilan University, founded in 
1955. There are also several rabbinical and theological institutions. 
Despite being Israel’s business capital, there are several under- 
lying problems in Tel Aviv—Jaffa. For instance, the city has a high 
crime rate, and drug use is also high. Russian organized crime has 
reportedly moved into the city, bringing drug trafficking and money 
laundering. The city has an estimated 10,000 prostitutes, more than 
70 percent of whom are from the former Soviet Union. The city was 
the target of Iraq’s Scud missiles during the 1991 Persian Gulf War, 
and numerous terrorist attacks during the last 15 years have made 
its citizens cautious about going out to its numerous cafés. Indeed, 
during suicide bomber attacks in 1994, 1996, 2001, 2002, 2003, and 

2006, nearly 130 people died in the city. 
PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Terrorism 

The use of violence by nongovernmental organizations to pursue 
political goals that they believe cannot be accomplished by legal 
methods within the normal political process. This limits the discus- 
sion to terror that is the product of extragovernmental groups while 
still recognizing that governments do use their power to terrorize 
opponents for political objectives. Governments also fund terror- 
ism by nonstate actors. Terrorism has been a key ingredient in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Indeed, Arab-Jewish conflict predates the 
1948 founding of Israel by several decades. Both sides have used 
terrorism asa means of accomplishing their objectives, and this will 
likely continue for the foreseeable future. 

Following World War I, Britain governed Palestine as a League 
of Nations mandate to prepare the territory for eventual indepen- 
dence. The nearly 30 years between the beginning of the mandate 
and the creation of the State of Israel witnessed violent actions by 
both Arabs and Jews aimed at each other and the British. On the 
Arab side, these began as demonstrations against British rule, espe- 
cially as the Palestinian Arabs accused the British of favoring the 
growing Jewish population, and as sporadic violence against Jews. 
Throughout the 1920s these clashes became increasingly violent 
and by 1936 had culminated in the Arab Revolt (1936-1939). 

Violence and conflict evolved more slowly on the Jewish side, as 
the Jewish population initially had looked to the British for protec- 
tion. The 1921 British decision to divide the mandate into Palestine 
and Transjordan led to the rise of the Revisionist Zionist movement, 
which sponsored violent actions against the British, Palestinian 
Arabs, and other Jews. Mainstream Zionists also had clandestine 
groups that used violence to pursue their goals. The roots of terrorism 
in the Arab-Israeli conflict formed from these early experiences. 

Before Israeli independence in 1948, the Irgun Tsvai Leumi 
(National Military Organization) and the Lohamei Herut Israel (Lehi, 
or Stern Gang) were the major Jewish terrorist groups in Palestine. 
After 1948 Jewish terrorism diminished but saw a revival with the 
creation of the Kach Party by Rabbi Meir Kahane in 1979. All three 
had roots in the Revisionist Zionist movement created by Vladimir 
Jabotinsky in April 1925, which rejected the split of the mandate 
and called for a Jewish state in all the territory controlled by ancient 
Israel. 

In 1931 Abraham Tehoni founded the Irgun as a nonsocialist 
Zionist movement that advocated active resistance to British rule 
and retaliation against Arab attacks on Jewish targets. For several 
years Irgun conducted scattered attacks on Arab targets in Palestine. 
In 1936 Irgun allied with the Revisionist Movement and during the 
1936-1939 Arab Revolt conducted reprisal raids against Palestin- 
ian Arabs. About 250 Arab deaths resulted. The 1939 British White 
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Rescue workers search the ruins of the British central government offices 
in Jerusalem’s King David Hotel, blown up by the Jewish terrorist 
organization Irgun, July 22, 1946. (Hugo Mendelson/Israeli Government 
Press Office) 





Paper limiting Jewish immigration briefly caused Irgun to focus on 
ending British rule. However, World War II led to a truce with the 
British and the enlistment of many Irgun members into the British 
Army’s Jewish Brigade. 

Menachem Begin took control of Irgun in early 1944 as the war 
was winding down and ordered a resumption of terrorist attacks 
against the British. The most spectacular of these was the July 22, 
1946, bombing of British military headquarters in the King David 
Hotel in Jerusalem that killed 91 people. Irgun also attacked other 
targets, including an officers’ club in Jerusalem. Irgun launched 
raids against Arab targets, of course, including the April 9, 1948, 
massacre of 254 villagers at Deir Yassin near Jerusalem. Irgun 
formally disbanded on September 1, 1948, with its military forces 
becoming part of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF). 

Avraham Stern, a member of the Irgun who disagreed with the 
1940 decision to cooperate with the British, formed the militant 
Lehi, or Stern Gang, to continue the fight against the British. The 
British killed Stern in February 1942, but the group continued under 
the leadership of Yitzhak Shamir. The assassination of key figures 
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Prominent Terrorist Organizations in the Middle East 





Name 

Irgun 

Lehi 

Palestine Liberation Front (PLF) 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) 
Black September 

Fatah 

Hezbollah 

Hamas 

Al Qaeda 

Kahane Chai 

Al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades 
al-Zarqawi Network 


Founded Still Active? Membership 
1931 no Jewish 
1940 no Jewish 
1959 yes Arab 
1967 yes Arab 
1970 no Arab 
1974 yes Arab 
1982 yes Arab 
1987 yes Arab 
1988 yes Arab 
1994 yes Jewish 
2000 yes Arab 
2003 yes Arab 





was Lehi’s trademark. These included assassination attempts out- 
side Palestine, notably the assassination of Lord Moyne in Cairo in 
November 1944. Count Folke Bernadotte, who was attempting to 
broker a United Nations (UN) end to the Israeli War of Indepen- 
dence (1948-1949), fell victim to a Lehi assassin’s bullet on Sep- 
tember 17, 1948. Other attacks included the use of letter bombs and 
the mining of bridges, railroads, and oil facilities. 

Both sides employed terrorism or the threat of it during the 
Arab-Jewish Communal War (1947-1948) and the Israeli War of In- 
dependence (1948-1949). Many Palestinian Arabs fled their homes 
during the fighting as a consequence. This created a large Palestin- 
ian refugee population, chiefly in Jordan. 

After 1948 Jewish terrorism decreased but did not disappear. 
Notable is the Kach Movement, founded by Rabbi Kahane after his 
immigration to Israel in 1969. After his assassination in 1990, the 
movement continued with both political and terrorist wings intact. 
The group’s political efforts did not succeed, but Kach did organize 
militia training camps in the United States, purchased weapons, 
and carried out a number of attacks in Israel. A November 1992 
attack killed an Arab shop owner in East Jerusalem and wounded 
several others. In February 1994 a Kach partisan killed 29 Arabs in 
a Hebron mosque and wounded another 100. Kach members have 
made numerous attacks on Arabs, particularly in the West Bank. 
The movement continued to raise funds and carry out attacks, in- 
cluding plots against Arab targets in the United States, in alliance 
with the Jewish Defense League, also founded by Kahane. 

Arab terrorism is more complicated than Jewish terrorism for a 
number of reasons. Jewish terrorism, while not monolithic, relied 
on a homogeneous religious base. Arab terrorist groups often have 
to manage the sectarian differences between Christians and Mus- 
lims as well as Sunnis and Shiites. Moreover, various Arab nations 
sponsor different terrorist groups to further what are often compet- 
ing interests. With some exceptions, Jewish terrorism was focused 
on Palestine. After the creation of Israel, which has a strong internal 
security system, Arab groups had to resort to targets outside Israel. 
As a result, the list of active Arab terrorist movements is consid- 
erably longer than that of Jewish terrorist organizations. 

Before independence, Arab terrorism was largely managed by 
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Palestinian Arabs and instigated by Haj Amin al-Husseini, appointed 
mufti of Jerusalem in 1921. In 1920 he incited the Abu Musa riots 
in Palestine and continued to foment other rebellions for many 
years. In August 1929 he directed armed attacks on Jews in Jeru- 
salem, Hebron, Tel Aviv, Haifa, and Jaffa and on agricultural out- 
posts, killing 133 Jews and wounding almost 400. The Arab toll was 
87 dead and nearly 100 wounded. Inspired by the anti-Semitism of 
Nazi Germany, the mufti orchestrated the Arab Revolt of 1936-1939, 
aimed at mainly Jewish targets. This began with the killing of 2 Jews 
on a bus followed by a Jewish retaliation that took 2 Arab lives. 

During the Arab Revolt violence quickly escalated, with nu- 
merous attacks on Jewish civilians and property. Much of this was 
directed by Fawzi al-Qawugji, a Syrian Arab who had been an officer 
in the Ottoman Army and then worked with French intelligence in 
Damascus. A general Arab strike was also ordered to support the 
revolt and paralyze the country. The British put down the uprising 
by October 1936. By then, 197 Arabs along with 80 Jews and 28 
British had been killed. 

Encouraged by Germany and Italy, al-Husseini renewed the revolt 
in 1937, resulting in more casualties, including many Palestinians. 
This time the terrorists targeted British troops, and casualties 
exceeded those of 1936. The revolt did ultimately fail, and the mufti 
fled to French-held Lebanon. He then went to Germany, where he 
helped Nazi officials coordinate movements with Palestinian activ- 
ities in Palestine. 

Arab terrorism in the postwar years and during the Israeli War 
of Independence (1948-1949) merged with guerrilla activities and 
conventional war, with the mufti directing some activities and al- 
Qawugjileading a Palestinian army to cooperate with regular forces 
from neighboring Arab nations to crush Israel. As often happens 
in conflicts, the distinct lines between terrorism, guerrilla actions, 
and conventional war blurred over time. The end result was a vic- 
tory for Israel. There would be more conventional wars, but Arab 
terrorism would emerge as a major factor that continues with sui- 
cide bombings and other attacks on Israeli targets today. 

Several Arab terrorist groups developed and evolved after Israeli 
independence. The Palestinians at first relied on support from the 
Arab nations bordering on Israel. The year 1964 saw the founding 
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Members of the Israeli security services sift through debris for clues as to the type of explosives used by a terrorist who planted a bomb ona Jerusalem 


bus, December 12, 1983. (Ya’acov Sa’ar/Israeli Government Press Office) 





of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) as an umbrella 
movement to coordinate efforts to set up an independent Palestin- 
ian state. After the Arab defeat in the June 1967 Six-Day War, the 
Fatah group, led by Yasser Arafat, came to dominate the PLO. Arafat 
became the PLO chairman in 1969, a position he held until his death 
in 2004. 

Under Arafat the PLO was engaged in terrorist activities, al- 
though he often denied such involvement. Under the PLO umbrella 
were several movements often in conflict and supported by Arab 
and other Muslim nations competing with each other. For example, 
Libya and Syria sponsored the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine-General Command (PFLP-GC), while Iraq backed the 
Palestine Liberation Front (PLF). PLO control of the groups under 
its umbrella has varied significantly. Some are closely controlled, 
while others operate with a great deal of independence. Some ter- 
rorist organizations not directly related to the PLO sometimes coop- 
erate with PLO groups. 

The PLO terrorist groups include Fatah, Force 17, the PLF, the 
Popular Struggle Front, the Popular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine (PFLP), the PFLP-GC, the Democratic Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine (DFLP), the al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades, the Popular 
Resistance Committees, and Black September. The number of groups 
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and the varying control exercised by the PLO demonstrate the com- 
plexity of Arab terrorism. These groups have conducted—or have 
attempted to conduct—actions against Israeli interests all over the 
world. 

Some terrorist attacks over the last three decades by Arab 
groups have included the hijacking of a Greek airliner in Beirut in 
July 1970 by the Popular Struggle Front, the Black September mas- 
sacre of Israeli athletes at the Munich Olympics in September 1972, 
the May 1974 attack ona school in Ma’alot by the DFLP that resulted 
in 161 Israeli casualties, and the 1985 hijacking of the cruise ship 
Achille Lauro and murder of an American Jewish passenger by the 
Popular Struggle Front. 

Major non-PLO terrorist groups are the Abu Nidal Organization, 
Hamas, Islamic Jihad of Palestine, and Hezbollah. The Abu Nidal 
Organization formed in 1974 after Sabri al-Banna (aka Abu Nidal) 
broke with the PLO. The group conducted numerous attention- 
getting attacks in 20 countries, including attacks on the Rome and 
Vienna airports in 1985 and the hijacking of an American airliner 
in Pakistan in 1986. 

Hamas is a radical Islamic organization that competes with the 
PLO for the loyalty of Palestinians. Modeled on Egypt’s Muslim 
Brotherhood, it has a military wing established by Ahmed Yassin in 
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1982 to combat both the PLO and Israel. It has launched dozens of 
attacks on Israel and in both the Gaza Strip and the West Bank. The 
fact that the political wing of Hamas gained a majority in the Pales- 
tinian Authority (PA) parliament in January 2006 increased its 
importance as a major player in the Arab-Israeli conflict. Indeed, 
in March 2007 the leader of Hamas, Ismail Haniyeh, became PA 
prime minister. Then in June 2007, ina surprise move, Hamas seized 
control of the entire Gaza Strip. 

The Palestinian Islamic Jihad began in 1979, inspired by the 
success of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini in Iran, but is not Shia in 
religious orientation. Its activities focus on bombings and kidnap- 
pings in Israel. 

Also inspired by Khomeini and aided by both Iran and Syria, 
Hezbollah operates from bases in southern Lebanon. It has con- 
ducted numerous attacks on Israeli targets by rocket and artillery 
fire, assault of Israeli military positions, and kidnappings. As with 
Hamas, it has a political wing that wields power in the Lebanese 
government. Hezbollah precipitated a month-long war with Israel 
in July and August 2006 after kidnapping two Israeli soldiers. 

Terrorist groups receive support from numerous sources. Some 
Middle Eastern governments have sponsored various movements. 
Sympathizers on both sides of the Arab-Israeli conflict contribute 
money, arms, training, and expertise. There is also ad hoc cooper- 
ation among international terrorist groups. An example of the latter 
is the Japanese Red Army, a group plotting a communist revolution 
in Japan. The Japanese Red Army found friendly organizational and 
training grounds in Lebanon’s Bekda Valley during 1970-1971. The 
PFLP-GC lent its support, and the first attack of the Japanese Red 
Army was carried out at the Lod Airport in Israel in May 1972, caus- 
ing 104 casualties including 26 dead. With support from the same 
Palestinian terrorist group, the Japanese Red Army hijacked an air- 
liner over Europe in July 1973. Germany’s Red Army Faction also 
participated in the Entebbe hijacking. 
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Tiberias 

Israeli city located in the Galilee region on the western shore of the 
Sea of Galilee (Lake Kinneret), a freshwater lake approximately 14 
miles long and 8 miles wide at its widest. Tiberias is named after 
the Roman emperor Tiberius. It is a major tourist destination and 
the most popular city for vacationing Israelis in the northern half of 
Israel and has a current population of about 35,000 people. 

Besides the pleasant scenery and lakeside locale, Tiberias boasts 
17 natural mineral hot springs in which people have bathed since 
antiquity. Numerous spas afford vacationers ample opportunities 
to take in the mineral springs. Not far away is the Jordan River, 
which many Christians consider holy because of the baptism of 
Jesus by John the Baptist in its waters, which heralded the com- 
mencement of the ministry of Jesus Christ. 

Tiberias is brimming with historical significance, for antiquity 
as well as for Jews and Christians. Around AD 20, the town of 
Tiberias was constructed atop the ruins of Rakkat by Herod Antipas, 
Herod the Great’s son. In the book of Joshua, Tiberias was part of 
the region given to Naphtali, and during the era of the Second Tem- 
ple, the Sanhedrin (Jewish High Court) was located there. Around 
AD 200, it is believed that much of the Talmud (Mishna) was written 
down in the vicinity of Tiberias, making the town a center of Jewish 
spirituality and scholarship. 

The city saw many calamities over the next 1,300 years, includ- 
ing earthquakes, invasions, and wars. The area fell under both Arab 
and Byzantine rule for many years and was fought over during the 
Crusades, as was the case with much of Palestine. In the mid-16th 
century, Tiberias became a preferred destination for Jews escaping 
the Spanish Inquisition. The town suffered more devastation by 
earthquake and fire and then became a haven for Hassidic Jews flee- 
ing persecution. In the 1700s and 1800s while the Ottoman Empire 
still ruled the region, many rabbis and Jewish scholars moved to 
Tiberias, reestablishing its role as a center of Judaism. 

For Christians, Tiberias and the Sea of Galilee hold dramatic sig- 
nificance. Much of Jesus’s ministry was centered in this region. In 
the Gospel of Matthew, Jesus walked on the water and calmed the 
stormy sea on the Sea of Galilee. Only a few miles outside Tiberias, 
Jesus performed the miracle involving the feeding ofa throng of fol- 
lowers by multiplying loaves of bread and fishes. Also close by is the 
so-called Mount of the Beatitudes, from which Jesus preached his 
Sermon on the Mount. Not far from Tiberias down the coast lies the 
ancient city of Capernaum (Kfar Nahum), the home of two ofJesus’s 
disciples and where Jesus based his ministry for three years. 

Several kibbutzim are located in the vicinity of Tiberias, includ- 
ing Kibbutz Ginosar, Degania Aleph (Israel’s oldest kibbutz), and 
Degania Bet. During the 1948-1949 Israeli War of Independence, 
advancing Arab forces moving south were repelled from Tiberias 
by fighters associated with Degania Aleph. To commemorate this 
defensive stand, a French-manufactured Syrian tank was left just 
outside the kibbutz’s main entrance. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Tlass, Mustafa 
Born: May 11, 1932 


Syrian general and longtime minister of defense of Syria (1972- 
2004). Born into a Sunni Muslim family in al-Rastan, Syria, on May 
11, 1932, Mustafa Tlass completed his elementary and secondary 
studies in nearby Homs, graduating in 1951. At age 15 he joined the 
Baath Socialist Party. Tlass wanted to study literature and philoso- 
phy, but his family did not have the financial means. Thus, in 1951 
he enrolled in the military academy, where education was free. He 
graduated in 1954 and was commissioned an army second lieu- 
tenant that same year. 

At the military academy, Tlass formed a lifelong friendship with 
Hafez al-Assad. Routine military assignments followed. Inevitably, 
however, the military careers of Tlass and many of his contempo- 
raries were affected by international politics. In 1958 Syria and 
Egypt unified in the United Arab Republic (UAR) under the presi- 
dency of Egyptian Gamal Abdel Nasser. Both Tlass and al-Assad 
were assigned to Egypt, and Tlass was in an armored unit there. 
They remained in Egypt until the UAR dissolved in 1961. Nasser 
had al-Assad arrested and briefly held, and al-Assad chose Tlass to 
escort his wife and daughter back to Syria. 

A military coup had caused Syria’s withdrawal from the UAR 
and brought about the creation of the Syrian Arab Republic. Al- 
though Tlass remained in the army, he belonged toa different group 
of officers than those responsible for the coup, and so he continued 
to seek greater social change in Syria. Having joined the Liberal Offi- 
cers Movement in Homs, he was arrested with his colleagues in 
1962 and imprisoned until a revolution of March 1963 brought 
other military revolutionaries, including al-Assad, to power. 

Following the 1963 revolution, Tlass was assigned as a battalion 
commander in the 5th Armored Brigade and was brought into the 
more political leadership of the Military Committee. His career con- 
tinued along these dual tracks of military command and political 
leadership in the Baath Party. When the more radical branch of the 
Baath Party to which Tlass belonged took power during the Third 
of October Movement in 1966, Tlass led forces from Homs to defeat 
those officers who were loyal to the former government. 
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Mustafa Tlass, Syrian general and longtime minister of defense (1972- 
2004). (AFP/Getty Images) 





During the Six-Day War in June 1967, Tlass commanded the 
Army General Command Reserve Forces, but his troops did not 
see action because the cease-fire occurred before the reserves were 
brought up. In 1970 following the debacle of the attempted Syrian 
intervention in Jordan on behalf of the Palestinian militants, the 
military and civilian elements of the Baath Party definitively split. 
Both Tlass and al-Assad held political office in the Syrian legislature 
but found themselves increasingly isolated in a body dominated by 
civilians under the leadership of Salah al-Jadid. Al-Jadid’s followers 
had a more socialist orientation and wished to focus the govern- 
ment’s energy on internal change. Al-Assad and Tlass, on the 
other hand, were more representative of the nationalist orientation 
of the army, more preoccupied with strategic questions, and more 
interested in opposition to Israel. For some time, al-Assad had been 
removing Jadist officers from the army and had secured Tlass’s 
appointment as first deputy of the minister of defense and chief of 
staff of the army in 1968. 

When al-Assad finally carried out his takeover of the govern- 
ment in his Corrective Movement of 1970, he charged Tlass with 
ensuring that there would be no resistance from the army. From 
this point forward, Tlass remained al-Assad’s most important ally. 
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Tlass was especially valuable as one of the few Sunnis in what was 
essentially an Alawite government. Al-Assad promoted Tlass to a 
specially created rank, imad, giving him precedence over all other 
Syrian generals. Then in 1972, Tlass was rewarded with the post of 
minister of defense. 

In his new position, he was one of the officials who drew up the 
invasion plans for the Yom Kippur War of 1973. Along with Chief 
of Staff Yusufbin Raghib Shakur and other commanders, Tlass met 
with opposite numbers among the Egyptian high command, then 
accompanied Egyptian chief of staff Hosni Mubarak to a resort west 
of Damascus where they briefed al-Assad and Egyptian president 
Anwar Sadat during August 26-27, 1973. During the war, Tlass re- 
mained by al-Assad’s side. 

The fighting, which started out well, did not end up that way for 
Syria. It failed to defeat Israel or even to recover the Golan Heights. 
Much of the blame for this lay in the divergence of goals with the 
Egyptians, and Syria’s failure did not affect Tlass, who continued to 
accumulate honors and positions. After the war he made a number 
of trips to Moscow to secure additional Soviet arms and equipment 
and used these to greatly expand the size of the Syrian military. 

Although Tlass was not involved in al-Assad’s decision to inter- 
vene in Lebanon in 1976, he did take part in the strategic planning 
for it. In 1984 when al-Assad’s brother Rifaat attempted a takeover 
of power, Tlass remained loyal to the president. 

During the 1980s Tlass started a publishing house, Tlass Books, 
that has been widely criticized for publishing anti-Semitic tracts, 
including The Protocols of the Elders of Zion and one written by Tlass 
himself and titled The Matzoh of Zion. In this book Tlass claimed 
that the blood libel myth—that Jews employ the blood of murdered 
non-Jews in religious rituals such as the baking of Matza bread— 
was in fact truth. In 1991 when Syria was a member of the U.S.-led 
coalition against Iraq, Tlass, who frequently made outrageous state- 
ments on a wide variety of topics, expressed his overwhelming joy 
when Iraq launched Scud missiles against Israel. 

Following the death of Hafez al-Assad and replacement by his 
son Bashar al-Assad, Tlass and others were seen as opponents of 
liberal reforms (which the younger al-Assad initially favored) and 
supporters of hard-line policies toward Israel and as having prof- 
ited from rampant corruption. In the subsequent shake-up of the 
military and civilian power structure, Tlass retired as defense 
minister in May 2004. Lieutenant General Hassan al-Turkmani 
replaced him. 
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Tnuat Hamoshavim 

Tnuat Hamoshavim is the general movement in Palestine, and 
later Israel, to organize and settle collective farming villages, called 
moshavim. Whereas in a kibbutz all property is considered com- 
munal, ina moshav collective farming is blended with private tracts 
of land. Moshav settlements purchase or lease land, normally from 
the Israel Lands Authority or the Jewish National Fund. By obtain- 
ing a substantial tract, the moshav is able to obtain favorable lend- 
ing rates for the entire community. The tract is then subdivided into 
individual family farms. Most moshavim incorporate approximately 
60 individual farms. The moshav members pool their resources to 
purchase heavy machinery for collective use, thereby utilizing group 
purchasing power and sales practices to maximize productivity 
among the members. 

The first moshavim were founded in 1921 at Nahalal, initially by 
20 families drawn from the Second and Third Aliyas. Within a year 
they were joined by an additional 55 families, most of them mem- 
bers of Hapoel Hatzair. The land was supplied by the Jewish National 
Fund with support from the Foundation Fund. The land was located 
in the Jezreel Valley, a malaria-infested swampland that had never 
been the site of significant agricultural production. The area was 
extremely isolated, and the pioneering group suffered from a short- 
age of strong laborers; thus settlers relied upon hired labor to sup- 
plement their own abilities. It took more than three years to drain 
the swamps and begin breaking the soil at Nahalal, but by 1925 the 
fundamental characteristics of the moshav had emerged. 

As soon as practicable, the temporary workers were released, 
increasing the self-reliance of the settlers. Each family received 25 
acres for initial planting. While the farmland developed, members 
of the moshav sustained their families through outside employment. 
However, this was perceived as a temporary measure. Once the 
moshav became self-sustaining, outside employment was strongly 
discouraged, as was the use of hired laborers. No individual land 
transfers were permitted, nor could a farm be divided as an inher- 
itance. These provisions ensured the continuity of the moshav and 
firmly bound the members into the collective success or failure of 
the experiment. 

By 1930 the moshavim movement had proven economically 
viable. Many Zionist organizations considered moshavim less rev- 
olutionary than kibbutzim and thus more likely to thrive. However, 
moshavim never proved as numerous or populous as the kibbutzim, 
despite a massive expansion in popularity. In 1931 the moshavim 
contained 1,000 members. By 1937 this number had swelled to 
12,000. During the 1930s the number of separate moshavim also 
dramatically grew. In 1933 there were 13 settlements in operation, 
and 25 more were organized but not yet functional. A mere four years 
later, 35 moshavim existed, with 16 more in the planning stages. 

Government in the first moshav and in subsequent settlements 
took the form of a general assembly. All adults in the community 
were members and met once per year to decide general policies and 
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elect executive officers to oversee the moshav. These officers, later 
formed into an executive committee, controlled education, health, 
security, and social functions within the moshav. Furthermore, 
the executive committee oversaw the economic development of the 
moshav, distributing supplies, handling marketing, offering credit, 
and coordinating the use of collective property such as machinery 
or storehouse space. In 1930 the Committee of the Moshavim held 
its first conference at Nahalal. A 21-member council was named, 
led by a 5-member executive secretariat and dedicated to creating 
policies to govern the moshavim movement as a whole. 

The constant emphasis within each moshav is upon self-sustain- 
ing production, with any additional produce sold on the open 
market. The most successful moshavim have maintained a great 
diversity of products rather than concentrating on a single agricul- 
tural sector. While this reduces the vulnerability of the settlement 
to uncontrollable environmental factors, it also reduces the overall 
productivity of each family plot. In addition to economic auton- 
omy, moshavim also seek to provide for all of the social needs of 
their members. As such, the houses of individual members are not 
scattered widely, which would promote the most efficient farm man- 
agement, but rather are clustered ina ring at the center of the devel- 
opment with each family tract radiating outward like the spokes of 
awheel. Collective buildings are in the center, as are the households 
of moshavim professionals who provide vital services to the com- 
munity but do not farm. This arrangement breaks with the original 
ideological vision of the moshav as a pure agricultural settlement, 
but it also allows increased self-reliance within the collective. 

The first generation of moshavim settlers considered the exper- 
iment an unmitigated success, but as succeeding generations have 
matured, the voluntary nature of moshav membership has caused 
controversy. Some moshavim do not have sufficient land to allow 
all family members to remain within the collective. Others have had 
trouble retaining membership. Those moshavim that adopted cen- 
tralized control methods have proven more economically efficient 
but less attractive to new members. Independent farms, so vital to 
the system as a whole, have proven too susceptible to individual 
disasters, such as the death of a parent, permanent disability, or 
lingering illnesses preventing cultivation. Voluntary assistance from 
other moshav members has proven insufficient to solve the prob- 
lems of nonproductive farms, but members are hesitant to create 
welfare taxation systems. More recently, some moshavim mem- 
bers have been forced to seek supplemental outside employment in 
times of economic scarcity. 

Many moshavim have had difficulty recruiting professionals 
to join their community without offering comparable benefits to 
those enjoyed by urban professionals. The number of professionals 
within the moshavim has generally risen, reaching 40 percent of 
adult members in well-established moshavim. These professionals 
are not integrating into the system, however, and demand a higher 
standard of living than their agricultural compatriots. 

Some moshavim do not allow cooperative nonagricultural enter- 
prises, preventing members from obtaining supplemental incomes 
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that can serve asa safety net during times of poor agricultural yield. 
This sole emphasis upon agriculture, coupled with the lack of active 
recruitment of new members, has put the moshavim at a competi- 
tive disadvantage with the kibbutzim in the recruitment of trained 
workers, particularly the prized HeHalutzim immigrants. Never- 
theless, moshavim have remained productive and stable commu- 
nities. More than 300 moshavim existin Israel, witha total population 
of between 100,000 and 150,000. 

Paut J. SPRINGER 
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Tomb of the Patriarchs 

The second-holiest site for Judaism and one of the holiest sites for 
Islam. The Tomb (Cave) of the Patriarchs and Matriarchs in Hebron 
(Hevron), the capital city of the United Kingdom of Israel (1021- 
922 BC) before King David made Jerusalem his capital, lies in the 
heart of ancient Judea in the southwestern part of the West Bank. 

Herod the Great (37-4 BC) had a large rectangular structure 
built over the tombs, and during Byzantine times a roof was added 
along with a basilica. In AD 614 the Persians conquered the area 
and destroyed the basilica. In 637 the Muslims took charge and con- 
verted the whole structure into a mosque. In 1100 the Crusaders 
captured the area. The structure again became a church, and Mus- 
lims were barred from its precincts. In 1188 the area fell to Saladin, 
who converted the building back to a mosque but allowed Chris- 
tians access. In 1267 Mamluk sultan Baybars closed access to the 
tomb to non-Muslims. It was opened to all faiths when Hebron 
and the tomb came under the control of Israel in the June 1967 Six- 
Day War. 

The Jewish settlements adjacent to the Tomb of the Patriarchs 
that began to spring up following the 1967 war remained a flash 
point for the Israeli-Palestinian conflict until the 1997 Hebron Pro- 
tocol, but the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada has rendered the Hebron 
Protocol meaningless. The settlements are still there. 

Both a mosque—the Sanctuary of Ibrahim (al-Haram al- 
Ibrahimi)—and a synagogue are built atop the Tomb of the Patri- 
archs. Although each faith has exclusive control of its respective 
worship sites, both Jewish and Muslim services are held within the 
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The Tomb of the Patriarchs, Hebron. (Peter Spiro/iStockPhoto.com) 





tomb. The tomb, known in Judaism as the Cave of Machpelah 
(Me’arat ha-Makhpela), is revered in Judaism as the resting place 
of the great patriarchs and matriarchs buried in two caves as cou- 
ples, including Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebecca, Jacob and 
Leah, and Adam and Eve. Jacob’s second wife is buried in the Tomb 
of Rachel along the Jerusalem-Hebron Road near the Iron Gate of 
Israel’s security fence at Bethlehem’s northern entrance. Both tombs 
are holy to Jews and Muslims, who claim a common ancestry 
through Abraham (Ibrahim). 

Every year in the fall, tens of thousands of Jews go to Hebron for 
the reading of Chayei Sarah. This is the portion of the Torah (Gen- 
esis 23) that retells of Abraham’s purchase of the Cave of Machpelah. 
The reading reminds the Jews in attendance of their ancestral claim 
to the land. 

The Tomb of the Patriarchs is revered in Islam as the burial place 
of Ibrahim and his family. Ibrahim was the father of Ishmael, the 
ancestor from whom all Arab peoples believe they are descended. 
Ishmael’s mother was Hagar (Hajar), the Egyptian handmaiden of 
Ibrahim’s wife Sarah. Islamic tradition asserts that Ibrahim loved 
Ishmael and Hagar, but Sarah grew so jealous of the mother and 
child that she asked Ibrahim to banish them. Allah instructed Ibra- 
him to take Ishmael and Hagar away and, under the guidance of 
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Allah, abandoned them in the land of Mecca. This abandonment 
taught Hagar to trust Allah and is commemorated as part of the 
obligatory hajj, the Islamic pilgrimage to Mecca. Ishmael returned 
to Canaan for Ibrahim’s funeral and together with his half brother 
Isaac, the son of Abraham by Sarah and the progenitor of the ances- 
tral line of his second son Jacob (Israel) through whom Jews trace 
their origins, buried their father in the Tomb of the Patriarchs. 
RicHarp Epwarps 
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Tripartite Declaration 
Event Date: May 25, 1950 


The Tripartite Declaration was a joint declaration issued by the 
governments of the United Kingdom, France, and the United States 
on May 25, 1950, to control arms shipments to the Middle East, to 
solidify current territorial borders, and to ensure a measure of sta- 
bility in the region. The declaration, formally known as the Tripar- 
tite Declaration Regarding the Armistice Borders, was issued after 
a meeting in London of the foreign ministers of Britain, France, and 
the United States. The conference undertook a review of security 
and stability in the Middle East. Concerned about access to oil in 
the Middle East as well as the containing threat of Soviet encroach- 
ment, the three governments agreed to regulate arms sales and pre- 
serve the territorial status quo in the region. They hoped that by 
neutralizing the simmering Arab-Israeli conflict, they would be able 
to create a regional buffer against potential Soviet expansionism. 


The declaration recognized the need for the Arab states and Israel 
to maintain their armed forces at certain levels for internal security 
and legitimate self-defense. But it also stipulated that all future 
arms purchases in the Middle East would be carefully scrutinized. 
The governments of the United Kingdom, France, and the United 
States agreed that all future requests for arms and military equip- 
ment would be considered within the context of several principles. 

First, the signatories mutually recognized their opposition to 
the development of an arms race between Israel and neighboring 
Arab states. Second, the three governments agreed that they would 
seek to gain assurances from any state supplying arms to Middle 
Eastern nations that the states requesting arms would not under- 
take hostile or aggressive actions against another state. Third, the 
signatories declared their opposition to the use of force or the 
threat of the use of force between states in the region. Finally, it was 
mutually agreed that should any government attempt to violate 
established frontiers or the 1949 armistice borders in the region, the 
signatories would take action to prevent such violations, within or 
outside of the United Nations (UN). 

A broader aim of the Tripartite Declaration was to create a last- 
ing status quo in the Middle East. The declaration can also be seen 
as one of the earliest attempts at arms control and limiting arms 
proliferation in the Middle East. Unfortunately, the declaration was 





Foreign Ministers Robert Schuman of France, Dean Acheson of the United States, and Ernest Bevin of Britain meeting press photographers at Lancaster 
House in London following the conclusion of the Tripartite Declaration on the Middle East, May 27, 1950. (Getty Images) 
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largely ineffective at stopping the proliferation of arms in the 
region. The clause requiring that governments sell arms only with 
the assurance of the purchasing state that it would not use them for 
acts of aggression against other states proved entirely unenforce- 
able. In addition, the Tripartite Declaration had no effect at all on 
arms purchases arranged between nonsignatories and Middle 
Eastern nations. Indeed, there was nothing to stop the Soviet Union 
or other nations in the communist bloc from supplying weaponry 
to the Middle East. In fact, within a few years of the Tripartite Dec- 
laration, Egypt turned to the Soviets for significant military sup- 
port after the advent of the Gamal Abdel Nasser regime there. Iraq 
would follow suit after 1958, and Syria would begin purchasing 
large amounts of armaments from the Soviets beginning in the early 
1960s. By that time the declaration was essentially null and void, as 
the Middle East became yet another region caught up in the super- 
power Cold War rivalry. 
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Truman, Harry S. 
Born: May 8, 1884 
Died: December 26, 1972 


U.S. senator (1935-1944), vice president (January-April 1945), 
and president (1945-1953). Born in Lamar, Missouri, on May 8, 
1884, Harry S. Truman worked as a construction timekeeper, bank 
teller, and farmer before seeing combat in World War [as an artillery 
captain in France. He then opened a clothing store in Kansas City, 
but it soon failed, leaving him with large debts. He won election as 
a county judge in 1922 with the backing of nearby Kansas City’s 
political Pendergast Machine, and his record of efficiency and fair- 
mindedness earned him considerable respect. A Democrat, in 1934 
he gained election to the U.S. Senate, where colleagues appreciated 
his hard work, modesty, and amiability. Reelected in 1940, he 
earned national prominence during World War II as chair ofa Sen- 
ate committee investigating corporate waste, bureaucratic incom- 
petence, contractor fraud, and labor abuse in defense industries. 
Truman was the surprise choice to be the vice presidential 
candidate on President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s successful 1944 re- 
election ticket. Truman had no international experience when he 
assumed the presidency upon Roosevelt’s sudden death in April 
1945. Truman closely guarded his authority and took actions that 
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Harry Truman, president of the United States (1945-1953). (Library of 


Congress) 





were decisive and at times impulsive. This was especially true in 
foreign affairs, where he immediately faced the challenge of emerg- 
ing discord with the Soviet Union. Only days into his presidency, 
he sharply rebuked Soviet foreign minister Vyacheslav I. Molotov, 
sternly lecturing him about trying to dominate Poland. This con- 
tretemps was a harbinger of Truman’s hard-line policy toward the 
Soviet Union. 

In July and August 1945 Truman and Soviet leader Joseph Stalin 
met at the Potsdam Conference but did not reach agreement on 
any major issues. While there, Truman received word that the test 
explosion of an atomic bomb had succeeded, although he only 
made an ambiguous reference about this to Stalin. Truman subse- 
quently ordered atomic attacks on two Japanese cities in August. 
His justification was to save American lives, but he may have also 
used Hiroshima and Nagasaki to intimidate the Soviets and prevent 
them from occupying portions of northeastern Asia. Although the 
Soviets did enter the war in the Pacific just before Japan surren- 
dered, Truman rejected Stalin’s request to participate in the occu- 
pation of Japan. 

Meanwhile, Truman struggled to end the civil war in China 
between the Guomindang (Nationalists) and the communists under 
the leadership of Mao Zedong. Late in 1945 Truman sent General 
George C. Marshall to negotiate a cease-fire and a political settle- 
ment, which never took hold. Marshall returned homein early 1947, 
became secretary of state, and advised Truman to disengage from 
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China. By then, Truman had decided to initiate what eventually be- 
came the strategy of containment against the Soviet Union. 

Truman’s containment policy had implications not only for 
Europe and Asia but also for the Middle East. In 1946 he applied 
pressure via the United Nations (UN) to force the Soviets to with- 
draw from Iran. Clearly, the president worried about Soviet influ- 
ence in the region and knew that the Middle East must remain 
aligned with the Western powers because ofits vast oil reserves. The 
president’s Truman Doctrine speech in March 1947 called for U.S. 
aid to any nation resisting communist domination. Congress then 
approved Truman’s request for $400 million for Greece (to suppress 
a communist insurgency) and Turkey (to check Soviet advances). 
A proposal in June 1947 to help Europe avert economic collapse and 
keep communism at bay led to the Marshall Plan, an ambitious and 
successful endeavor that helped reconstruct war-torn economies. 

Truman broke with his predecessor’s policies on the establish- 
ment of a Jewish state in Palestine. Unlike Roosevelt, Truman had 
been on record since 1940 as a supporter of a Jewish homeland in 
the Middle East. By 1947 the British were under pressure to leave 
Palestine as pro-Zionist attacks against their assets in the area in- 
creased. That same year the UN, acting on a British proposal that 
Truman favored, passed a resolution calling for the division of Pales- 
tine into two states. In the spring of 1948 British troops began to 
leave Palestine as neighboring Arab nations began massing troops 
along the border, poised to prevent the permanent establishment 
of a Jewish state following Britain’s departure. 

On May 14, 1948, the State of Israel declared its independence. 
Truman was under considerable pressure not to recognize Israel. 
Most of his advisers, including Secretary of State Marshall, believed 
that doing so would jeopardize U.S. interests and invite the enmity 
of Arab nations. Nevertheless, Truman recognized the State of Israel 
just 11 minutes after it had announced its statehood. 

Fighting had already broken out between Arabs and Jews in 
Palestine in reaction to the UN partition, which the Arab world flatly 
rejected. The creation of Israel sparked the outbreak of a full-scale 
war that pitted the Israelis against Syria, Jordan, Egypt, Iraq, and 
Lebanon. Jewish forces consisting of Haganah and the Irgun Tsvai 
Leumi (National Military Organization) managed to blunt the offen- 
sives into Israel, but the Truman administration did not intervene 
in the conflict. Instead, it pushed aggressively for a cease-fire through 
the UN. In March 1949 negotiations resulted in the declaration of 
a cease-fire and the drawing of temporary borders to separate the 
Jews from the Arabs. 

Truman’s decision has received much scrutiny. Some have 
argued that his decision was the product of crass political motives 
and the influence of Jewish lobbying groups that were heavily Dem- 
ocratic. Others have said that Truman was bought by influential 
lobbyists. None of these allegations pass history’s litmus test, how- 
ever. What moved Truman principally was humanitarian concern 
for hundreds of thousands of refugees. He also believed that the 
Balfour Declaration was valid. In the end, while Truman’s decision 
genuinely seemed to be the product of pragmatic and humanitarian 
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motives, it nevertheless paved the way for a new approach to U.S. 
policymaking in the Middle East. 

Stalin’s reaction to Truman’s pursuit of containment greatly 
intensified the Cold War, beginning early in 1948 with the com- 
munist coup in Czechoslovakia. The Soviets then blockaded West 
Berlin to force U.S. and British abandonment of the city, but Tru- 
man ordered an airlift of food and supplies that compelled Stalin 
to restore access one year later. Countering the Soviet threat led to 
the 1949 creation of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
and a U.S. commitment of military defense for Western Europe. 
Truman sent U.S. troops and huge amounts of military assistance 
across the Atlantic, but he refused to execute a similar policy in 
China. This led to charges that he had allowed disloyal American 
diplomats to undermine the Nationalists and lose China after the 
communists triumphed in October 1949. Soviet explosion of an 
atomic bomb that September only increased popular anxiety in the 
United States. As fears ofinternal subversion grew, Truman appeared 
to be soft on communism when Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, 
an obscure Wisconsin Republican, charged that 205 communists 
worked in the U.S. State Department. 

Early in 1950 Truman approved development of a hydrogen 
bomb, but he initially refused to approve National Security Council 
Paper 68 (NSC-68) that called for massive rearmament. When North 
Korea attacked South Korea in June, Truman, after brief hesitation, 
committed U.S. troops there because he believed that Stalin had 
ordered the invasion and that inaction would encourage more expan- 
sionist acts. Truman then ordered military protection for Chiang 
Kai-shek’s regime on Taiwan and greater support for the anticom- 
munist efforts of the British in Malaya and the French in Indochina. 
Even before UN forces commander General Douglas MacArthur 
halted the initial invasion, Truman approved the plans for a follow- 
up offensive into North Korea that eventually provoked Chinese 
intervention. Truman’s courageous decision to recall MacArthur 
in April 1951 for trying to widen the war was highly unpopular but 
won acclaim from most military observers and European allies. 

Armistice talks began in July 1951 but deadlocked in May 1952 
after Truman refused to force the repatriation of communist pris- 
oners of war. Unable to end the Korean War, he initiated steps to 
deter communist expansion on the other side of the world by imple- 
menting NSC-68, strengthening NATO militarily, and approving 
the initial steps that would lead to the rearming of West Germany. 
Truman left office in January 1953 and returned to Independence, 
Missouri, to write his memoirs and build his presidential library. 
He died on December 26, 1972, in Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Trumpeldor, Joseph 
Born: 1880 
Died: February 29, 1920 


Influential Zionist leader. Joseph Trumpeldor was born in Pyati- 
gorsk, in the north Caucasus in Russia, in 1880. In his youth he 
observed and was influenced by a commune established by follow- 
ers of Russian writer Leo Tolstoy. Refused admission to high school 
because of the Russian government’s imposed Jewish quota, Trum- 
peldor studied dentistry. 

In 1902 he was drafted into the Russian Army. During the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-1905 he fought at Port Arthur, besieged by 
the Japanese. He was wounded and had his left arm amputated but 
refused to be demobilized upon his release from the hospital. He 
was awarded all four degrees of the Cross of St. George for bravery 
and became the most highly decorated Jewish soldier of the war. 

Ina Japanese prison camp, Trumpeldor helped establish edu- 
cational courses for Russian soldiers and also organized a Zionist 
group for those Jews who planned to immigrate to Palestine. In 1906 
following his repatriation to Russia, Trumpeldor was commissioned 
a lieutenant, one of the first Jewish officers in the czarist army. 

After graduating from a high school for adults, Trumpeldor stud- 
ied first agriculture and then law at the University of St. Petersburg. 
Intensely interested in establishing a Jewish community in Pales- 
tine, he immigrated there in 1912, but his attempt to establish a com- 
mune at Migdal failed. He then worked as an agricultural laborer in 
Kibbutz Degania and assisted in the organization of the defenses of 
Jewish settlements in lower Galilee. He attended the Eleventh Zion- 
ist Conference in Vienna in 1913 and then traveled to Russia to 
recruit new members for communal settlements in Palestine. 

Trumpeldor returned to Palestine, but at the beginning of World 
War I Ottoman authorities deported him to Egypt when he refused 
to accept Ottoman citizenship. In Alexandria he met with Vladimir 
Jabotinsky, and the two men began a campaign to establish a Jewish 
military unit to fight on the British side. Trumpeldor and Jabotinsky 
were convinced that the Allies would win the war and that Britain 
would dominate the Middle East. They believed that if Jews actively 
aided the Allied war effort, it would advance the possibility of the 
creation of a Jewish state in Palestine. In 1915 the two men formed 
the Zion Mule Corps, the first Jewish military organization of the war. 
The corps distinguished itself in the Gallipoli Campaign of 1915. 
Trumpeldor, asa captain, was the unit’s deputy commander and was 
wounded in the shoulder during the fighting. 

With the disbandment of the Zion Mule Corps at the end of the 
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Gallipoli Campaign, Trumpeldor joined Jabotinsky in London. There 
the two men continued efforts to create a Jewish fighting unit. With 
the Russian Revolution of March 1917, Trumpeldor traveled to 
Russia with the goal of establishing a Jewish military unit of 100,000 
men that would fight its way to Palestine via the Caucasus. While 
awaiting approval of this project from the government, he helped 
found the Zionist Socialist Party. He also founded the General Organ- 
ization of Jewish Soldiers in Russia and commanded a large number 
of men in the defense of Petrograd against forces loyal to the czar. 
With Jewish communities endangered as a consequence of the 
upheaval in Russia, Trumpeldor helped organize self-defense units 
until these were suppressed by the Bolsheviks. 

Trumpeldor also became a key figure in the emerging Hehalutz 
organization to train Jewish youths for immigration to Palestine, 
where they would work primarily in agriculture. Leaving Russia in 
August 1919, he returned to Palestine that autumn. There he offered 
to Lieutenant General Edmund H. H. Allenby to bring 10,000 Russian 
Jewish soldiers to Palestine, but his offer was refused. Trumpeldor 
then busied himself with efforts to unite the Zionist Socialist move- 
ment in Palestine. 

In January 1920 following Arab attacks on Jewish settlements 
in northern Galilee, Trumpeldor was called upon to organize their 
defense. Taking command at Tel Hai, he was killed in combat there, 
along with five others, on February 29, 1920. His last words were 
reported as, “Never mind; it is good to die for our country.” His pas- 
sion for the establishment of a Jewish state and the circumstances 
of his death combined to make Trumpeldor a powerful symbol both 
for Zionism and for Jewish armed self-defense. To commemorate 
his colleague, Jabotinsky named the Revisionist Zionist youth move- 
ment Betar (a Hebrew acronym for B’rit Trumpeldor, the League of 
Joseph Trumpeldor) for him. 
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Tschlenow, Yehiel 
Born: 1863 
Died: 1918 


Russian physician and head of Russian Zionists. Born in Kremen- 
chug, Russia, in 1863, Yehiel Tschlenow grew up in Moscow, where 
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he was educated, became a physician, and practiced medicine. As 
a youth he was active in Hoveve Zion (Lovers of Zion). Later he 
joined the World Zionist Organization (WZO), and at the Second 
Zionist Congress he was elected to the Greater Actions Committee. 
He also headed the Moscow Zionist District and was director of the 
Jewish National Fund. He supported the Hoveve Zion position of 
increased settlement in Palestine and efforts to revive Hebrew lit- 
erature and culture. 

At the Sixth Zionist Congress of 1903 when Theodor Herzl pre- 
sented the British government’s East Africa Scheme, Tschlenow 
led the walkout of delegates opposed to it. He continued to insist 
that Palestine was the only possible Jewish homeland, but under- 
standing the importance of Zionist unity, he refused to break with 
Herzl. Tschlenow declined to accept the presidency of the WZO 
following Herzl’s death, preferring instead to remain the head of 
Russian Zionists. 

Tschlenow strongly supported Hebrew, rather than German, 
as the language of instruction for Jews in Palestine. In the so-called 
Language War, he raised funds to make Hebrew the language of 
instruction for all Jewish schools in Palestine. 

Named vice president of the WZO Executive in 1913, Tschlenow 
temporarily moved to Berlin, its headquarters, but he was forced to 
return to Russia on the outbreak of World War I. He then traveled 
to Copenhagen for WZO Executive meetings there and strongly 
supported WZO neutrality in the war rather than siding with either 
the Entente or Central Powers. He also helped draft the statement 
of Zionist demands issued as the Copenhagen Manifesto at the end 
of the war. 

Tschlenow traveled to London, where he met with Chaim 
Weizmann and other British Zionist leaders. Returning to Russia, 
Tschlenow helped organize relief efforts for civilians fleeing the 
fighting on the eastern front. Following the March 1917 Revolution 
that toppled the czar, Tschlenow chaired the All-Russian Zionist 
Conference in Petrograd, where he continued to argue for neutrality 
rather than expose the Yishuv (Jewish community of Palestine) to 
reprisal by Turkish authorities. Heeding the call by Weizmann to 
go to London for consultations, Tschlenow died there in 1918. 
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Tsomet 

Secular right-wing Israeli political party founded in 1983 by former 
Israel Defense Forces (IDF) chief of staff Lieutenant General Rafael 
(Raful) Eitan. Eitan formed the party shortly after he had been com- 
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pelled to resign his military post because of failures associated with 
the 1982 invasion of Lebanon. Tsomet (Tzomet), meaning “cross- 
roads,” urged a distinct separation between the state and religion, 
conservative socioeconomic policies, and a hard line on national 
security and military issues. The party had a strong agricultural 
base in terms of both philosophy and support, as Eitan had come 
from an agricultural background. Many of its initial supporters 
were his neighbors in Tel Adashim, a small agricultural community 
and cooperative. From 1996 to 1998 he served as Israel’s minister 
of agriculture and environment in the cabinet of Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu. 

Tsomet was perhaps best known for its vociferous opposition 
to the 1993 Oslo Accords and the larger land for peace process be- 
tween the Israeli government and the Palestinians. Indeed, Eitan 
and Tsomet were essentially against any Israeli concessions to the 
Palestinians or the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). The 
party is still very nominally viable, although its political influence all 
but ended in 1999 when it failed to pick up any seats in the Knesset 
(Israeli parliament). Also in 1999, Eitan retired from public life. 

In the 1984 elections Tsomet, which ran along with Tehiya, a 
like-minded rightist party, picked up one Knesset seat, which Eitan 
himself assumed. After separating itself from Tehiya, Tsomet gained 
two Knesset seats in the 1988 elections. Its biggest political gain 
came in 1992 when the party secured eight Knesset seats. It soon 
became apparent, however, that none of the Tsomet Knesset mem- 
bers except Eitan had any experience or clout in national politics. 
Soon, jokes about Tsomet being comprised of “Raful and the seven 
dwarfs” began to circulate around the country. 

By 1996 several key Tsomet members had left the party, allegedly 
because of philosophical differences. But Eitan’s iron-fisted rule 
over the party undoubtedly had something to do with the exodus as 
well. With its political star already having been eclipsed, Tsomet ran 
in the 1996 elections ona joint ballot with the Likud and Gesher par- 
ties. Three Tsomet candidates won seats in the election, and Eitan 
would serve as agriculture and environment minister from 1996 to 
1998. From 1998 to 1999 he served as deputy prime minister. These 
high-level posts were basically political payback by Likud and were 
designed to mollify Eitan’s ambitions for the premiership. 

In 1999 Tsomet stood alone for the Knesset elections and failed 
to gain even a single seat. Dispirited, Eitan retired from politics that 
same year. Four years later, Tsomet again ran candidates for the 
Knesset but was again unsuccessful. In 2004 Eitan died in a freak 
accident in which a large wave washed him out to sea while he was 
overseeing a port renewal project at Ashod, on the Mediterranean 
coast. With Eitan gone and with back-to-back failures in Knesset 
elections, Tsomet has all but ceased to bea player in Israeli politics. 
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Israeli president Chaim Herzog (center) meets with Tsomet Party leader Rafael Eitan (to the right of Herzog) and the members of his Knesset faction, June 
29, 1992. (Ziv Koren/Israeli Government Press Office) 
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Tunisia 

North African nation. The Republic of Tunisia, an overwhelmingly 
Sunni Muslim nation, covers 63,170 square miles, about twice the 
size of the U.S. state of South Carolina. Tunisia borders Algeria to 
the west, Libya to the south, and the Mediterranean Sea to the east 
and north. Tunisia had a 2006 population of approximately 10 mil- 
lion people. 

Until the late 19th century, Tunisia was dominated by various 
larger powers as well as Arab and Berber dynasties. In 1881 the 
French signed an agreement with the bey, the local Tunisian ruler, 
establishing a French protectorate there. Prior to that, Tunisia had 
been part of the Ottoman Empire. Tunisian society and culture were 
greatly affected by the long period of French colonial rule, which did 
not officially end until 1956. 

Following World War II, a strong nationalist movement in 
Tunisia engaged in a protracted struggle against French colonial 
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rule. When the State of Israel was founded in May 1948, the Jewish 
population of Tunisia numbered approximately 85,000 persons. Of 
these, nearly 15 percent emigrated during the following four years. 
On March 20, 1956, following arduous, delicate, and behind-the- 
scenes negotiations, an independence protocol was signed by French 
foreign minister Christian Paul Francis Pineau and Tunisian prime 
minister Tahar ben Amara. Some 6,500 Jews left Tunisia during the 
year following its independence from France, leaving the country 
with a population of 58,000 Jewish citizens. 

On July 25, 1957, the Tunisian Constituent Assembly ousted 
the bey, Muhammad VIII al-Amin, who was sympathetic to France 
and had long been unpopular. It also declared the formation of the 
Tunisian republic and elected Habib Bourguiba as president. Bour- 
guiba, who would rule until 1987, was decidedly pro-Western in his 
outlookand foreign policy. He maintained cordial communications 
with Israeli officials, although this was not made public until years 
later. In discussions of common interests and subsequent public 
statements, he made known his opinion that Arab states should 
accept the existence of Israel and pertinent United Nations (UN) res- 
olutions as a condition for solving the Palestinian problem. 

Bourguiba’s efforts to transform Tunisia into a modern demo- 
cratic state had the backing of the majority of young Westernized 
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Tunisian intellectuals. His main political support came from the 
well-organized Neo-Destour Party, which he had founded in 1934 
and which constituted the country’s chief political force. The Bour- 
guiba administration was very tolerant ofits Jewish citizens, always 
distinguishing between the unpopular policies of the State of Israel 
and the Jewish population living in the country. Bourguiba was not 
without political rivals, however. Early in his presidency he was 
strongly challenged by Salah ben Youssef, who leaned toward Egypt 
and Pan-Arabism and championed the continuation of Tunisia’s 
ancient Islamic traditions. 

But Tunisia has always aligned itself squarely with the West and 
has been considered a strong American ally. During the June 1967 
Six-Day War, for example, Bourguiba refused to sever relations with 
the United States over its support of Israel, despite considerable 
pressure to do so from other Arab states. Tunisia also faced hostility 
from Egyptian leader Gamal Abdel Nasser with whom Bourguiba 
often found himself at odds, even going so far as to briefly sever 
diplomatic relations in October 1966. During the Six-Day War, there 
were many anti-Jewish demonstrations and attacks on Jewish citi- 
zens, property, and synagogues throughout Tunisia. Bourguiba 
severely rebuked such events. 

In spite of Bourguiba’s support of Western-style democracy, 
his regime exerted strong centralized authority. The economy was 
closely controlled by Tunis, and as fears of Islamic fundamentalism 
increased, especially after the late 1970s, the government increas- 
ingly relied on censorship, illegal detentions, and other decidedly 
undemocratic schemes to smother radical movements. 

As the country increasingly lost influence among its Arab 
neighbors, Tunisia’s stance on Israel hardened and has often been 
marked by contradictory and paradoxical policies. For instance, 
Tunisia supported the October 1973 Egyptian-Syrian attack on Israel 
that sparked the Yom Kippur War and sent close to 1,000 combat- 
ants to fight, despite historically urging a diplomatic solution to 
Arab-Israeli conflicts. Although Tunisia distanced itself from the 
Middle East’s continued problems throughout the rest of the decade, 
from 1979 to 1989 Tunis served as the headquarters of the Arab 
League when the organization suspended Egypt’s membership and 
abandoned Cairo following President Anwar Sadat’s peace agree- 
ment with Israel. 

In 1982 Tunisia reluctantly allowed the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) to move the majority of its operations from 
Beirut to Tunis after Israel’s invasion of Lebanon. On October 1, 
1985, Israel killed 68 Palestinians and injured many more in the 
bombing ofa Palestinian compound in a Tunis suburb. The bomb- 
ing was Israel’s response to the murder of 3 of its citizens in Cyprus 
for which the PLO claimed responsibility. On April 16, 1988, Israeli 
commandos killed the PLO’s second-in-command, Khalil al-Wazir 
(Abu Jihad), at his home in Tunis. 

Bourguiba’s heavy-handed rule and frail health combined to 
bring about his ouster on November 7, 1987. General Zine al-Abidine 
Ben Ali carried out a bloodless coup and succeeded him as presi- 
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dent. Under Ben Ali’s tenure, Tunisia has taken a moderate, non- 
aligned stance in its foreign relations. 

Following the PLO’s acceptance of Israel’s right to exist in De- 
cember 1988, the organization left Tunis and returned to the Middle 
East, much to the relief of Tunisia. Domestically, it has sought to 
defuse rising pressures for a more open political system while at the 
same time dealing with increased Islamic fundamentalist activities 
and growing anti-Western sentiments. 

In April 1996 Tunisia followed the lead of Morocco and opened 
a liaison office in Tel Aviv to strengthen cultural ties to Israel, espe- 
cially with respect to Jewish tourism. While the rise of Israel’s con- 
servative Likud Party strained emerging Tunisian-Israeli relations 
over the next several years, on February 6, 2000, Tunisia’s secretary 
of state met with the Israeli foreign minister in Tel Aviv, marking 
the first ever visit of such high-ranking officials. 

The 21st century has witnessed another cooling of relations 
between Israel and Tunisia. At the 2002 Arab Summit in Beirut, Pres- 
ident Ben Ali supported the peace plan that called for an indepen- 
dent Palestinian state with Jerusalem as its capital and the return of 
all occupied territories. In 2004 he won a fourth five-year term. 

Mark SANDERS 
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Turkey, Middle East Policy 


The Ottoman Empire aligned itself with Germany and Austria- 
Hungary at the beginning of World War I. The decision by Turkey’s 
leaders to plunge the nation into war had profound consequences 
for the entire Middle East. The war brought the Arab Revolt, and 
under the terms of the Treaty of Sevres (August 1920) and subse- 
quent Treaty of Lausanne (July 1923), Turkey was shorn ofits Arab 
lands. France received mandates over Syria and Lebanon, while 
Britain secured mandates over Iraq and Palestine. 

Kemal Ataturk’s Republic of Turkey, proclaimed in October 
1923, limited the influence of Islam in this overwhelmingly Muslim 
state. The new Turkey, while much more homogeneous than before, 
was now only a medium-sized state consisting chiefly of Anatolia. 
The foreign policy of the republic centered on preserving the status 
quo. This was certainly true during World War II, when Turkey re- 
sisted pressure from both the Axis powers and the Allies to join the 
war. Not until February 1945 did Turkey declare war on Germany, 
and this was to assure membership in the United Nations (UN). 
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Following the war, the Soviet Union applied tremendous pres- 
sure on Turkey to secure Kars and Ardahan. These two northeast- 
ern Turkish provinces had long been in contention between the two 
nations. Moscow also demanded a share of control over the defense 
of the Bosporus and Dardanelles. This Soviet pressure on Turkey 
and the simultaneous communist threat to Greece led to the 1947 
Truman Doctrine and to Turkish membership in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) in 1952. During the Cold War, Turkey 
was firmly in the Western camp. 

Generally speaking, aside from its interest in the Kurdish 
problem (Turkey has a large Kurd minority and is opposed to the 
creation ofa Kurdish state beyond Turkey’s borders), Turkey main- 
tained a policy of noninvolvement in Middle Eastern affairs for fear 
of being dragged into one of the region’s internecine conflicts, partic- 
ularly the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Turkey generally enjoyed cordial diplomatic relations with 
both Israel and its Arab neighbors. Even during the 1967 Six-Day 
War and the 1973 Yom Kippur War and Arab oil embargo that fol- 
lowed it, Turkey continued its policy of neutrality in the Middle East. 

Turkey’s involvement in the 1955 Baghdad Pact, which was 
scorned by Muslim states except for Iraq and Iran, alienated Turkey 
from much of the Middle East, especially Egypt. In the early 1960s 
Turkey adopted a new Middle East foreign policy that meant less 
cooperation with the United States and a greater rapprochement 
with the Arab states. Nevertheless, Turkey’s approach to the Arab- 
Israeli dispute remained staunchly neutral. Clearly, the Turkish gov- 
ernment worried that assisting U.S. operations in the region would 
harm relations with the Arab states. 

Turkey was among the 34-member international coalition that 
expelled Iraqi forces from Kuwait in the 1991 Persian Gulf War. In 
the immediate aftermath of the September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks 
on the United States, Turkey voiced support of the United States 
and the so-called war on terror, including the U.S. strike against the 
Taliban regime in Afghanistan. The United States had counted on 
active Turkish cooperation in the 2003 Iraq War that ousted Iraqi 
dictator Saddam Hussein from power, but the Turks balked at the 
last minute, in part because public opinion was strongly opposed 
to the war and in part over concerns of a possible breakup of Iraq 
and the creation ofa Kurdish state in the north. This decision by the 
Turkish government denied the United States a secure northern 
base of operations and forced it to recast its military plans. 

In the 1990s a unique entente developed between Turkey and 
Israel. Although overwhelmingly Muslim in religion, Turkey shared 
much in common with the Jewish state. Both are Western-oriented 
democratic states with close ties to the United States, and both seek 
closer ties with Europe. Leaders in Israel and in Turkey seek regional 
stability and worry about the threats to this posed by terrorism, 
Islamic radicalism, and perceived hostile regimes in Syria and Iran. 
The result of these shared concerns has been a growing cooperation 
in recent years between the two states. This has taken the form of 
growing trade and tourism as well as military cooperation in Israeli 
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upgrades of Turkish military equipment, cooperation in training, 
and the sharing of intelligence. The principal factor inhibiting further 
cooperation is the concern in Ankara that this will damage relations 
with Arab nations. Turkish public opinion is strongly sympathetic 
toward the Palestinians. 

KelTH LEITICH AND SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Turkmani, Hassan al- 
Born: 1935 


Syrian Army officer. Hassan al-Turkmani, an ethnic Turkman, was 
born in Aleppo, Syria, in 1935. He joined the Syrian Army in 1954, 





Syrian Army chief of staff General Hassan al-Turkmani addressing new 
cadets at the Syrian Naval Academy in the Mediterranean port city of 
Latakia, October 22, 2003. (AP Photo) 
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and after graduating from the Syrian Military Academy at Homs, 
he served in the artillery. In the 1973 Yom Kippur War with Israel, 
he was the commander ofa mechanized division. He was promoted 
to major general in 1978 and to lieutenant general in 1988. 

On January 26, 2002, al-Turkmani became chief of staff of the 
Syrian armed forces. He set as the top national security goal the 
thorough modernization of the armed forces. Furthermore, he be- 
lieved that the Syrian military should be trained to remain at a high 
level of readiness to repel any Israeli attack. 

In May 2004 al-Turkmani, a Baath Party member, was appointed 
minister of defense. That October he became vice president of the 
Council of Ministers. Many saw his advancementas a move by Pres- 
ident Bashar al-Assad to replace supporters of his late father, Hafez 
al-Assad, with younger loyalists. 

On June 15, 2006, General al-Turkmani signed a defense agree- 
ment with Iran. It called for the elimination of weapons of mass 
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destruction (WMDs), aclear reference to WMDs held by the Israelis 
and American forces operating in the region. On June 17, 2006, al- 
Turkmani sealed an agreement with Iran to purchase Iranian mis- 
siles as a defense against both Israel and the United States. 
ANDREW J. WASKEY 
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U Thant 
Born: January 22, 1909 
Died: November 25, 1974 


Burmese diplomat and secretary-general of the United Nations (UN) 
during 1961-1971. Born in Pantanaw, Burma, on January 22, 1909, 
Maha Thray Sithu (U Thant) attended the National High School in 
Pantanaw and graduated from University College, Rangoon, in 1929. 
He was a senior master at the National High School and became 
headmaster in 1935. 

In 1947 U Thant became press director of the government of 
Burma. In 1948 he became director of broadcasting, and the follow- 
ing year he became secretary to the government of Burma in the 
Ministry of Information. In 1953 he became secretary for projects 
in the office of the prime minister, and in 1955 he was assigned addi- 
tional duties as executive secretary of Burma’s Economic and Social 
Board. He was the official secretary to the 1955 Bandung Confer- 
ence, which gave birth to the Non-Aligned Movement. 

In 1957 U Thant became Burma’s representative to the UN. At 
the UN he was regarded as a moderate and soon attracted favorable 
attention for his efforts to end the war between nationalist rebels 
and the French in Algeria. 

On November 3, 1961, U Thant was unanimously appointed by 
the UN General Assembly on the recommendation of the Security 
Council to fill the unexpired term of the late secretary-general Dag 
Hammarskjéld, who had been killed in a plane crash the previous 
September. 

In the early years of his tenure as secretary-general, U Thant 
was deeply involved in efforts to settle major international disputes 
including the transfer of Netherlands New Guinea (now Papua and 
West Irian Jaya) to Indonesia in 1962, the removal of Soviet missiles 
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Burmese school headmaster and politician U Thant served as secretary- 
general of the United Nations (UN) during the 1960s, one of the most 
turbulent decades of the 20th century. (Corel) 
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from Cuba in 1962, ending the secession crisis involving the Con- 
golese province of Katanga in 1963, and also in 1963 sending a UN 
observer team to Yemen, where a civil war had broken out. His most 
notable successes were the establishment of a peacekeeping force 
on Cyprus in 1964 and bringing about a cease-fire in the 1965 war 
between India and Pakistan. His efforts to sponsor negotiations be- 
tween North Vietnam and the United States to end the Vietnam War 
met rebuff, however. 

Elected to a second term in 1966, U Thant soon faced a crisis in 
the Middle East. Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser had posi- 
tioned himselfas the leader of the Arab world and had steadily esca- 
lated tensions with Israel. On May 18, 1967, he demanded that UN 
Emergency Force (UNEF) troops be removed from the Sinai along 
the border with Israel. Endeavoring to secure a compromise, U Thant 
asked Israel to allow the stationing of UNEF within Israel, but the 
Israelis refused. In his most controversial decision as secretary- 
general, he then complied with Nasser’s demand, and the UNEF 
troops departed from the Sinai on May 19. Both Israel and the Arab 
states then mobilized, and on May 22 Nasser announced a blockade 
of the Strait of Tiran, effectively closing the Israeli port of Eilat. On 
June 5 Israel launched a preemptive air strike against Egypt, 
destroying most of the Egyptian Air Force on the ground and pre- 
cipitating the Six-Day War. 

U Thant retired at the end of his second term in December 1971. 
He died of cancer in New York City on November 25, 1974. 

Kerry A. LEITICH 
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Uganda Scheme 


See East Africa Scheme 





United Arab Republic 
Start Date: February 1, 1958 
End Date: September 1961 


Union between Egypt and Syria. By late 1957 there was considerable 
interest in Arab unity. In the case of Syria and Egypt, the motivation 
was chiefly ideological—with ruling elites in both countries dedi- 
cated to Arab unity, social revolution, and neutralism in foreign 
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affairs—and secondarily political. Egyptian president Gamal 
Abdel Nasser had supported Arab unity ever since a well-known 
speech in which he declared that the “Arab nation is one nation.” 
On November 18, 1957, in Damascus, the Syrian parliament, dom- 
inated by the Baath Party, met jointly with a visiting Egyptian del- 
egation and called for a Syrian-Egyptian federation. The Baathists 
were apparently prompted by the growing influence of a different 
political faction within their own party in Syria. Baathist leaders 
believed that Syria would benefit from the union, which would also 
destabilize various elements within the military and in the bour- 
geoisie in Syria. 

Nasser was at first reluctant for a variety of reasons, including 
the sharp contrast in the two countries and their political and social 
configurations. Egypt’s authoritarian military government differed 
sharply with Syria’s multiparty parliamentary system and free press. 
Nasser responded to the Syrian overture by insisting that any union 
would have to be a unitary rather than a federal state and that Syria 
would have to dissolve its political parties. The ruling Baathists 
accepted Nasser’s conditions including the elimination of all polit- 
ical parties, which he regarded as symbols of internal division and 
a potential political threat. 

The union was formally approved by resolutions in both national 
parliaments and became official on February 1, 1958. The new uni- 
tary state was known as the United Arab Republic (UAR). In the 
newstate, the president held the bulk of the power. He had executive 
authority, assisted by executive councils in the Egyptian and Syrian 
regions. Between these and the president there would be four vice 
presidents, two from each region. Legislative authority would be in 
the hands of an assembly appointed by the president. At least half 
of the assembly members were to be selected from the existing Syr- 
ian and Egyptian parliaments. At an unspecified future date a new 
constitution would be adopted, confirmed by a plebiscite. 

On February 21, 1958, both the Egyptian and Syrian regions voted 
nearly unanimously for the union and for Nasser as its president. 
On March 5, Nasser proclaimed the provisional constitution in 
effect. Society would be organized along the lines of social solidarity 
and a planned economy according to principles of social justice. 
Political parties were abolished. In their place was a National Union, 
the principles behind which the president would define. Nasser then 
appointed the first UAR cabinet and the two regional executive 
councils. 

On March 8, Yemen entered into a formal arrangement with the 
UAR, with the new entity to be known as the United Arab States. 
Although there was a Supreme Council of the heads of the member 
states—in sharp contrast to the VAR—in the United Arab States, 
each state retained its own form of government and, in most cases, 
maintained separate diplomatic representation abroad. In effect, the 
United Arab States was a very loose-knit organization, with Yemen 
largely going its own way. No doubt prompted by these develop- 
ments, only weeks after the establishment of the UAR Iraq and Jor- 
dan announced the formation of their own federation. 

In foreign affairs and in his regional radio communications, 
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Cheering crowds surround the car in which Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser (right) and Syrian president Shukri al-Quwatli ride on their way to 
sign the papers making final the merger of Egypt and Syria into the United Arab Republic (UAR), Cairo, Egypt, February 1, 1958. (Corbis) 





Nasser claimed that the Arab peoples supported the doctrine of Arab 
solidarity and that it was their governments that were preventing 
Arab unity. Tensions immediately developed between the UAR and 
anumber of Arab states with which there were already strains, such 
as Saudi Arabia, and where the governments feared Nasserists among 
their own population, as in Tunisia and Lebanon. Then, in the late 
spring of 1958, Camille Chamoun, who was anti-Nasserist, began a 
political struggle in Lebanon. His foes protested, and he complained 
to the United States that Nasserists were threatening to take over the 
country. This came on the heels of a coup attempt against Jordan’s 
King Hussein, who had other enemies as well. This possibility was 
stymied by the arrival in Jordan of British paratroopers, which 
widened the chasm between Pan-Arabists and pro- Westerners. 

In internal developments, the UAR never worked out as Nasser 
had hoped. By the time of the union, Nasser had firmly consolidated 
his rule in Egypt, so the pressure was on Syria to conform to the 
Egyptian model. There were, however, strong elements, especially 
among the established political figures and the bourgeoisie in Syria, 
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that resented the union with Egypt and also among the growing 
numbers of Communist Party members in Syria, as Nasser had out- 
lawed their party both in Egypt and in Syria. 

To his credit, Nasser recognized the areas of Syrian reluctance 
regarding the UAR and at first pursued a deliberate, slow approach. 
For example, Syria was allowed complete economic autonomy in 
the first two years of the union. After about a year, however, Nasser 
did begin to eliminate certain Baath Party members from positions 
of leadership. In place of the multiparty system, he established the 
same National Union that existed in Egypt. 

Two years after the UAR was established, Nasser did finally move, 
with fateful results, in the economic sphere to bring Syria in line 
with Egyptas far as its economic policies were concerned. Inanum- 
ber of speeches, he stated that the VAR meant a commitment to the 
goals of Arab socialism. In November 1958 he introduced agrarian 
reform in Syria. Opposition to such change from among the Syrian 
landholding classes, nostalgia for the former multiparty system, a 
stifling educational atmosphere in the schools and universities, and 
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the desire to maintain a free enterprise economy all translated into 
opposition to the UAR itself. Syrians also resented certain heavy- 
handed Egyptian officials in the government. At the same time, as 
Nasser sought to play an increasing active role on the world stage, 
he involved the UAR in a host of matters that had no direct bearing 
on the people of either region. 

In July 1961 Nasser met this growing Syrian discontent with a 
number of wide-sweeping decrees that virtually socialized the entire 
Syrian economy. Among the decrees were the nationalization of 
banks, insurance companies, and hundreds of large businesses 
and economic enterprises; controlling government stock interest in 
large corporations; new income taxes that ranged up to 90 percent 
for the highest incomes; and new real estate taxes. These decrees 
took Egyptians as well as Syrians by surprise. The crowning blows 
came, however, when Nasser abolished the three-cabinet system in 
favor of a single cabinet for the UAR, sweeping aside the last vestiges 
of local autonomy, and the introduction of a common currency for 
both regions. 

Then on September 28, 1961, the Syrian military seized power 
in Damascus in a coup carried out without great bloodshed. The 
new leaders immediately announced the separation of Syria from 
Egypt. Although the new government’s leaders expressed their sup- 
port for Arab unity, they also insisted that this be based on equality 
rather than the dominance of one party over another. They also 
claimed that they sought socialism. 

On learning of the coup Nasser at first ordered Egyptian para- 
troopers into action, but within hours he countermanded this and 
insisted that the Egyptian military in Syria surrender. According 
to journalist Muhammad Haykal, Nasser’s longtime friend, Nasser 
intuitively knew that it was pointless to force an unwanted union, 
as it would undermine his desire to represent popular will. In public 
pronouncements, Nasser blamed the coup on “reactionaries” and 
“agents of imperialism.” 

The breakup of the UAR was greeted with great relief not only 
by Syria, but by the other Arab states of the region, especially Jor- 
dan. Jordan, Turkey, and Iran immediately recognized the new 
Syrian government. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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United Jewish Appeal 

International Jewish fund-raising organization founded in New York 
City in 1939 through the merger of two American organizations 
dedicated to the charitable assistance of worldwide Jews. The United 
Palestine Appeal, formed in 1925, focused on assisting Jews to 
immigrate to Palestine and establish a Jewish national homeland. 
The American Joint Distribution Committee (JDC) placed more 
emphasis on assisting Jewish families within their home countries 
rather than urging them to transplant themselves to Palestine. The 
United Jewish Appeal (UJA) combined both goals under a single 
fund-raising umbrella, reducing the inherent competition for char- 
itable gifts from American contributors. Much of the impetus for 
the creation of the UJA came from the Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds (CJFWF), which considered the competing 
agencies to be a hindrance in local fund-raising efforts. 

Despite initial problems reconciling the twin objectives of the 
new organization, the UJA’s fund-raising ability steadily grew in its 
first decade of existence. In 1939 the UJA raised $16 million in 3,200 
Jewish communities in the United States. However, divisions soon 
arose within the UJA, driving fund-raising down to only $3.5 million 
in 1940. In 1941 cochairs A. H. Silver and Jonah B. Wise announced 
that the UJA would dissolve by year’s end. Such disunity was dis- 
heartening, particularly given that the UJA raised a total of $40 mil- 
lion in its first three years. Throughout U.S. involvement in World 
War II, the UJA limped along without formally dissolving. In 1946 
donations to the UJA exploded, reaching $100 million. This number 
rose to $150 million in 1947 and topped $200 million in 1948. 

After the proclamation of Israeli statehood in May 1948, dona- 
tions fell largely due to a less urgent perceived need. However, dur- 
ing crisis periods in Israel donations spiked, particularly during 
Arab-Israeli wars. In the aftermath of the 1967 Six-Day War, calls 
for emergency funding more than doubled the contributions of the 
year before. Over the first four decades of its existence, the UJA re- 
ceived donations totaling more than $5 billion. Some 4 percent went 
to national operations, while the remainder went to subsidiaries 
for charitable operations. In the past three decades, the UJA has 
increasingly focused on its Major Gifts Program, which incorpo- 
rates contributions of $10,000 or more. Approximately half of the 
UJA’s annual funds come from the Major Gifts Program, and 80 
percent of the organization’s finances are derived from 20 percent 
of its donors. 

The modern incarnation of the UJA contains two corporate arms: 
the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (AJJDC) and the 
United Israel Appeal (UIA). About 80 percent of the UJA’s current 
revenues are channeled to Israel, with the rest used for operating 
costs and fund-raising. The vast majority of fund-raising is per- 
formed at the local level by affiliated federations, while the national 
organization devotes considerable effort to promoting issues related 
to Israel. Fund-raising follows a fairly well-established pattern of 
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yearly campaigns. Once collected the funds are distributed, with 
approximately 50 percent given directly to the UIA. Although the 
UJA’s explicit purpose is as a fund-raising organization, it also serves 
a subsidiary function building and strengthening Jewish Diaspora 
solidarity in the United States, and it continues to seek out new 
methods of charitable assistance for the worldwide Jewish commu- 
nity. The UJA has recently merged with the UIA and the Council 
of Jewish Federations to create the United Jewish Communities as 
an even larger umbrella organization for charitable fund-raising 
within the American Jewish community. 

PAuL J. SPRINGER 


See also 
Galut Nationalism 
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United Kingdom, Middle East Policy 


Until 1914 the United Kingdom was, on the whole, content to 
exercise only informal influence in the Middle East. Only the small 
Crown Colonies of Aden and Cyprus (acquired in 1839 and 1878, 
respectively) were British in a strictly legal sense. The emirates 
along the southeastern coast of the Arabian Peninsula, from Qatar 
in the Persian Gulf to Muscat and Oman, were bound to Britain by 
defensive treaties. Aden, important to Britain with its port and fuel- 
ing capacity, was actually under the rule of the British government 
of India, and Britain held protectorates over West Aden and East 
Aden. British leaders perceived the strongest area power, the mori- 
bund regime of the Ottomans, more as a dependent satellite than as 
an adversary and therefore enjoyed British protection from preda- 
tory neighbors such as czarist Russia. 

The major exception to this hands-off approach was Egypt, 
occupied in 1882 in response to a nationalist coup and thereafter 
incorporated into the British imperial sphere under the veil of a 
puppet monarchy. With the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, the 
old route from Europe to the Indies via the Cape of Good Hope had 
become obsolete, and with the majority of traffic passing through 
the canal of British registry, London deemed it a vital British inter- 
est to defend the maritime artery running through the Straits of 
Gibraltar to Port Alexandria and from there along the Red Sea cor- 
ridor to Aden and the long transoceanic voyage to India. The secu- 
rity of this line of communication and transportation remained one 
of the core components of Britain’s foreign policy, and control of 
Egypt’s Canal Zone, which was eventually to become the world’s 
largest military base, was thought crucial to imperial defense. The 
British, who had originally promised only a short-term intervention 
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to stabilize Egypt’s faltering government and secure the extensive 
financial assets owned by European investors throughout the coun- 
try, made periodic noises about leaving when conditions allowed. 
But with each passing year, the occupation grew more permanent. 

An accident of geography made Egypt crucial to British inter- 
ests, and an accident of geology would make the Middle East as a 
whole the geopolitical key to the 20th century. The otherwise eco- 
nomically worthless deserts of Arabia sat atop the world’s largest 
reservoirs of crude petroleum, the energy resource that would 
eventually replace coal as the most critical strategic resource on the 
planet. The long-term significance of this was already becoming clear 
before the outbreak of World War I. In 1911 Winston Churchill, at 
the time first lord of the Admiralty, took the critical step of begin- 
ning the changeover of the Royal Navy from coal to more efficient 
oil-burning engines. Three years later, he seized the prescient oppor- 
tunity of buying a government majority shareholding in the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, which was busy exploiting its newly drilled 
fields in what is today southwestern Iran. The economic and mil- 
itary implications of the Middle East’s oil reserves would, by 1945, 
come to dominate the region’s political fortunes. 

Britain’s traditional approach to Middle Eastern affairs ended 
in October 1914 when the Ottoman Empire’s leaders took that 
country into World War I on the side of the Central Powers. Britain 
declared Egypt a formal protectorate and launched an extensive mil- 
itary effort across the eastern Mediterranean and the Fertile Cres- 
cent. The war there began badly for the British. An ambitious but 
poorly executed naval effort to force the Dardanelles, followed by 
the landing of an expeditionary force on the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
both in 1915, ended in ignominious evacuation, and there was 
another humiliating failure in Mesopotamia the following year 
when an Anglo-Indian expeditionary force moving up the Tigris 
and Euphrates was besieged and forced to surrender at Kut. But 
in early 1917, following reinforcement and a change of command, 
the Mesopotamian advance recovered its momentum, reaching and 
capturing Baghdad. British troops under Lieutenant General Sir 
Edmund Allenby launched a successful offensive from Egypt into 
Palestine, breaking the stubborn Ottoman line of resistance at the 
Third Battle of Gaza. Allenby entered Jerusalem on December 11, 
1917, the first Christian general to seize the city since the Crusades. 
The following year, the Ottoman Empire imploded. 

Britain’s victory in World War I created new regional opportu- 
nities but also problems in the Middle East. In May 1916 Foreign 
Office envoy Mark Sykes had drawn up with his French counterpart 
Francois Georges Picota plan to divide the former Ottoman territories 
in the Middle East. Britain would directly control Mesopotamia, 
France would control Lebanon and much of southern Anatolia, and 
the rest of the region would be carved up into informal spheres of 
European control. This, however, contradicted a promise already 
made by the high commissioner in Egypt to the sharif of Mecca, 
Hussein ibn Ali, that ifthe Arab chieftains revolted against Ottoman 
rule, the British would sponsor an independent Arab state in the 
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British forces under Lieutenant General Sir Edmund Allenby enter Jerusalem on December 12, 1917. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





Middle East at the end of the war. To complicate things further, in 
1917 Foreign Secretary Arthur Balfour had announced in his famous 
declaration that a postwar homeland would be established for the 
Jewish people in Palestine. 

The final result was an untidy compromise. As a consequence 
of the Paris Peace Conference at the end of the war, Britain and 
France were awarded a number of mandate colonies under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. France received control over 
Syria and Lebanon. Britain received three mandate territories. Two 
of these, Iraq and Transjordan, were parceled out to the Hashemite 
princes Faisal and Abdullah, respectively, as consolation for the 
failure to create a Pan-Arab state. Palestine, the third, became the 
responsibility of the Colonial Office in London. Kuwait, at the mouth 
of the Mesopotamian delta, was detached from Iraq and declared a 
direct British protectorate. 

The propping up of this shaky inheritance proved to be one 
of the British Empire’s most intractable security problems of the 
1920s onward. Nationalist feelings, both Arab and Zionist, had been 
permanently stirred up across the region by the rhetoric of Wilso- 
nianism at the Paris peace talks, and tempers were flared with the 
widespread belief that the colonial powers had betrayed legitimate 
national aspirations for their own selfish benefit. A popular revolt 
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in Iraq during 1920-1922 was suppressed by the innovative (al- 
though later controversial) employment of military aircraft in so- 
called aerial policing by the Royal Air Force (RAF). In the spring 
of 1919, urban riots against British rule in Egypt led to a general up- 
rising in which British troops killed hundreds of protestors. Al- 
though the protectorate was formally abandoned and a state of 
Egyptian independence declared in 1922—later modified by the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936—Britain retained control of key 
political and economic aspects of the country’s life, and this trans- 
parently quasi-colonial situation continued to offend Egyptian 
national pride. 

The situation in Palestine was if anything even worse. Britain 
was committed to the stewardship of a Jewish national homeland 
in the mandate, although the level of political autonomy that it 
would enjoy was not defined, and Britain insisted that “the civil 
and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities” had to be 
left undisturbed, a demand that was easier to make than enforce. 
Jewish immigration quickly became the dominant issue. More than 
100,000 Jews arrived in Palestine from Europe during the 1920s, 
and there were large transfers of land ownership as these migrants 
bought property from absentee landlords, displacing the Arab ten- 
ants who had traditionally worked the fields and orchards. As the 
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resentment of the Arab fellahin (peasants and agricultural laborers) 
grew, the British authorities attempted to alleviate the tension by 
introducing immigration quotas. This angered Jewish residents and 
did little to heal the growing sectarian divide across the mandate. 

Sporadic armed conflict between the two communities sim- 
mered until, in August 1929, 67 Jews were murdered by rioters in 
Hebron. This shocking event eroded what little confidence Jewish 
leaders had in a binational compromise future for the region and 
led to the rapid expansion of the paramilitary Jewish self-defense 
force known as the Haganah. For their part the British continued 
their increasingly unsuccessful policy of keeping the peace, trying 
to favor neither side and thereby alienating both. A British inquiry 
into the Arab riots, the Shaw Commission, acknowledged that pre- 
vious government statements about the future of the mandate had 
been unhelpfully vague and contradictory, with politicians too eager 
to tell each community what it wanted to hear. But the subsequent 
1930 Passfield White Paper could only suggest new and ultimately 
ineffectual restrictions on future Jewish land purchases. 

The failure of Britain’s efforts at de-escalation became clear in 
the spring of 1936 when a full-scale Arab revolt broke out across 
Palestine in protest against continuing Jewish immigration and 
land purchase. More than 20,000 British security troops spent three 
years suppressing the rebellion (often in unofficial cooperation with 
the Haganah) ina counterinsurgency that was marked by often bru- 
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tal policing tactics and the suspension of civil liberties. During the 
revolt the remaining economic ties between the Arab and Jewish 
communities were mostly severed, hampering the chance of any 
reconciliation between the two factions. Although in 1939 the revolt 
petered out, its containment did nothing to resolve the fundamental 
tensions that still plagued the mandate’s political life. 

Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain’s government sought an 
opportunity to bring a final negotiated end to the conflict. Its first 
proposal was an Arab-Jewish summit, the 1939 St. James Confer- 
ence, but this proved a failure because Arab representatives refused 
to even recognize the negotiating legitimacy of their Jewish coun- 
terparts. Forced to come up with a settlement of its own, Chamber- 
lain’s administration drafted a new White Paper later that year. It 
promised the creation within 10 years of an independent Palestin- 
ian state to be jointly governed by Arabs and Jews. More significant 
for the short term, however, it limited future Jewish immigration 
into the mandate to 75,000 people for the next five years. 

The White Paper infuriated Jewish settlers while failing to satisfy 
Arabs, and it was only the outbreak of World War II that forestalled 
a more vigorous reaction to its proposals. Given the virulent anti- 
Semitism of Nazi Germany, mainstream Jewish organizations in 
Palestine were understandably willing to freeze the dispute for the 
duration of the war, although more extreme terrorist cells such as 
the Lohamei Herut Israel (also known as Lehi or the Stern Gang) 





A Scots Dragoon plays the bagpipes during Operation TELIc in Kuwait on March 17, 2003. (Reuters/Corbis) 
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refused to abandon their struggle. In 1944 Lehi would assassinate 
Lord Moyne, the resident minister in Cairo and one of the most sen- 
ior British officials in the region. 

Britain faced multiple challenges to its military power in the Mid- 
dle East during the war. An Italian army invaded Egypt in the fall of 
1940 and, although this assault was expelled in a spectacular coun- 
teroffensive into Libya the following year, the fortunes of the desert 
war would soon be dramatically reversed in favor of the Axis by the 
arrival of the German Afrika Korps. Behind the front line, sedition 
openly flourished. In May 1941 British troops returned to Iraq (which 
had received independence nine years earlier) when a pro-German 
cabinet overthrew King Faisal II’s government, headed by the 
regent Abd al-Ilah, and this performance repeated itself in Vichy- 
held French Syria a few weeks later and, in cooperation with the 
Soviet Union, in Iran in August. In July 1942, at a particularly des- 
perate moment in the battle against German general Erwin Rom- 
mel, Egypt’s King Farouk was ordered at gunpoint to dissolve his 
government and appoint a premier more accommodating toward 
British interests. Not until 1943 were North Africa and the Middle 
East secured by the Allies. 

In 1945, the incoming Labour Party prime minister Clement 
Attlee and his foreign secretary, Ernest Bevin, faced the paradox 
that while the diplomatic importance of the Middle East had never 
been greater and Britain’s nominal control over the region never 
stronger, the country was far less capable of exerting imperial author- 
ity than it had been before the war. According to the map, Britain’s 
assets were impressive. Not only did it control a swath of occupied 
territory from Egypt to Iran, but the clearing out of Italian dictator 
Benito Mussolini’s African colonies had left Britain in control of 
former Italian Somaliland, Eritrea, Tripolitania, and Cyrenaica. Only 
the vast and empty Arabian desert, ruled since 1927 by the Wah- 
habist House of Saud, remained—at least to some extent—outside 
the British orbit. 

Britain’s finances and manpower had, however, been exhausted 
by six years of war. The United States was now quite clearly the 
much stronger of the two powers, and it was evident to everyone— 
including Arab nationalists restless for greater autonomy and a 
fairer share of oil revenues—that the British Empire was on the 
decline. But Bevin refused to submit to despondency. In a Sep- 
tember 1945 memorandum, he laid out his plan for a revitalized 
imperial role in the Middle East. While recognizing that gunboat 
diplomacy and informal rule through pliable puppet monarchs was 
no longer a feasible strategy, he proposed a new and more equitable 
set of partnerships that were to be based on British-funded eco- 
nomic development and Cold War defense cooperation. Bevin saw 
the Middle East as the keystone of his anti-Soviet strategy, with the 
Suez Canal base securing oil shipments to the West and long-range 
bomber airfields in Palestine threatening the Soviet Union’s south- 
ern flank in the event of war. 

Bevin’s plans were bold but ultimately unrealistic. Insofar as 
Palestine in particular was concerned, they ignored the fact that 
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the war had completely changed the character of Jewish politics in 
Europe. The Nazi so-called Final Solution had killed an estimated 
6 million Jews and left at least 250,000 survivors of Hitler’s death 
camps stranded in refugee facilities across the continent. Many of 
these displaced persons (DPs) sought to immigrate to Palestine 
in defiance of the White Paper quotas, and although British troops 
succeeded in intercepting and detaining many of them, the war- 
weary public back in the United Kingdom had little stomach for the 
distasteful spectacle of its soldiers imprisoning recent survivors of 
the Holocaust in new prisons. World sympathy for the DPs was 
strong particularly in the United States, where the new president, 
Harry Truman, was under pressure to use enhanced U.S. diplo- 
matic leverage to change British policy in Palestine. 

Britain’s ability to maintain control of the region was also under 
pressure. Toward the end of the war Jewish militant groups such as 
the Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National Military Organization) had restarted 
their paramilitary campaigns against mandate rule, and a vicious 
insurgency campaign broke out that culminated in the July 1946 
bombing of the King David Hotel, the British military headquarters 
in Jerusalem, in which 91 people died. Ina period of rapid postwar 
demobilization and a dire manpower shortage at home, it was dif- 
ficult to justify the presence of large numbers of British personnel 
in a province that looked increasingly headed toward civil war. 

The Labour government’s main political initiative was the 1946 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, which proposed the cre- 
ation ofa single binational state and the immediate entry of 100,000 
Jewish DPs into Palestine. Although Attlee’s administration was 
much more enthusiastic about the former recommendation than 
the latter, it cautiously welcomed the committee’s findings, but 
President Truman torpedoed the delicate negotiation process when 
he made a blunt statement implying that the larger immigration 
quota was the only significant element to the report. Britain’s deter- 
mination to find a binational solution to Palestine came to an end 
the following February when, beleaguered by the mounting violence 
in the mandate, Attlee’s government announced that it was refer- 
ring the problem back to the United Nations (UN). In November 
1947 the UN voted for partition, a vote on which the United King- 
dom abstained. The following May, Britain abruptly withdrew its 
last remaining personnel from the mandate, precipitating the out- 
break of the first Arab-Israeli war, the Israeli War of Independence 
(1948-1949). Britain expected the Arab League to win this conflict 
and would no doubt have welcomed the emergence of an indepen- 
dent Palestinian entity from the postmandate wreckage, but any 
chance of such a scenario was ruined by the poor military showing 
of the Arabs in the war. 

The creation of the State of Israel in May 1948 greatly compli- 
cated Britain’s subsequent Middle East policy. Recognition that 
the Jewish state was—however imperfectly—the region’s only 
practicing democracy, a powerful anti-Soviet bastion, and a valued 
client of the United States had to be balanced against the British 
desire not to inflame Arab sensibilities elsewhere. Cold War Anglo- 
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Israeli relations were characterized by periods of cooperation inter- 
spersed with diplomatic prickliness, with Tel Aviv critical of what 
it saw as Britain’s too-cozy attitude toward the Arabs and with Lon- 
don frustrated by the Israeli failure to settle the Palestinian question 
once and for all. 

The 10 years that followed the end of World War II saw Britain’s 
gradual withdrawal from many ofits formal Middle East suzerainties. 
Nevertheless, it sought to retain key advisory links with the succes- 
sor states, particularly with regard to oil exploration and defense 
issues. The success of this policy was mixed. In March 1946 the 
Transjordanian mandate was peacefully abolished, and two years 
later Emir Abdullah declared himself monarch of the new Anglo- 
phile Kingdom of Jordan. That same year, Britain negotiated the 
Treaty of Portsmouth, an attempt to define its ongoing security 
relationship with Iraq, particularly with regard to the retention of 
RAF bases there. The treaty failed, however, to appease Iraqi 
nationalists and was never ratified by Baghdad. Worse than this 
disappointment was the 1951 crisis in Iran, when populist prime 
minister Mohammad Mosaddeq nationalized the assets of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company (AIOC), which forced a tense standoff with 
the British government. The crisis was relieved only when Mosad- 
deq was toppled from office through the covert actions of the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) and Britain’s Secret Intelligence 
Service (MI6). British Petroleum (BP), a reconstruction of the AIOC, 
retained a 40 percent share in Iranian oil production in the postcri- 
sis settlement, but the net result was Iran’s shift into an American 
rather than exclusively British sphere of influence, a pervasive theme 
of the postwar period. 

That increasing U.S. involvement in Middle Eastern affairs might 
not always be in Britain’s best interests was illustrated by the rise 
to power of Gamal Abdel Nasser in Egypt following the 1952 offi- 
cers’ coup that dethroned King Farouk. Violent protests had been 
brewing in Egypt even during the last days of the Hashemite monar- 
chy because of Britain’s procrastination over its withdrawal from 
the Canal Zone, originally scheduled to take place in 1949 but per- 
sistently delayed. London initially hoped to find in Nasser a more 
willing partner than Farouk, conceding an October 1954 treaty with 
Nasser that finalized the cession of the Suez base and offering to help 
fund the Aswan High Dam project. 

However, in 1955 when Britain organized the anti-Soviet Bagh- 
dad Pact—also knownas the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) 
—with Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and Pakistan, an outraged Nasser de- 
nounced the agreement as neoimperialist and sought a rearmament 
deal with the Soviet Union. British prime minister Anthony Eden 
then followed the U.S. lead in withdrawing British assistance for the 
Aswan High Dam project. Egypt promptly nationalized the Anglo- 
French Suez Canal Company as compensation. Secret negotiations 
followed among Israel (already involved in an undeclared sniping 
war with Egypt) and the aggrieved British and French, and a plan 
was concocted to invade Egypt and unseat Nasser. Israel would in- 
vade the Sinai Peninsula, giving the European powers the excuse to 
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intervene and seize the Canal Zoneas neutral peacemakers. Because 
Nasser’s refusal to accept this intervention was more or less guar- 
anteed, the expeditionary force would then have a legal pretext to 
crush the Egyptian regime. 

Israel duly attacked on October 29, 1956, and a few days later 
a mainly British amphibious force supported by strong airpower 
assaulted Port Said. Although militarily successful, the invasion 
was a diplomatic disaster for Britain, and when the Soviet Union 
threatened to intervene on Nasser’s side, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower’s administration used its financial muscle to force the 
British into a cease-fire and a humiliating evacuation. The Suez 
Crisis was the last occasion in which Britain attempted a unilateral 
military solution to a Middle Eastern crisis and marked the collapse 
of Britain’s already-tottering prestige in the region. During the 
crisis, CENTO proved ineffective in advancing British interests. As 
early as 1959, Iraq had dropped out of the organization following 
its republican revolution, and the pact was unable to influence the 
course of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

With the winding down of Britain’s military presence in Jordan 
and the granting of independence to Kuwait in 1961, the only re- 
maining remnants of empire were now along the Arabian shoreline. 
The old garrison town of Aden had, with the loss of Suez, become 
Britain’s primary defense base in the Middle East, and although 
London recognized that its days as a Crown Colony were numbered, 
it was determined that any successor state should be friendly toward 
British interests. In January 1963, Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan’s government united Aden and the old Yemeni protectorate 
into the Federation of South Arabia (FOSA), which was promised 
independence within five years. However, terrorist resistance by 
the Egyptian-backed National Liberation Front prevented a peace- 
ful transition of power, and after a fruitless campaign to pacify civil 
unrest, British troops abandoned the territory in November 1967. 
The failure to retain the Aden bridgehead coupled with parlous finan- 
cial problems at home (set off in part by the rise in international oil 
prices after the 1967 Six-Day War) necessitated a comprehensive 
British defense review. This resulted in the decision to withdraw all 
remaining British forces east of Suez by the end of 1971. The polit- 
ical consequence of this decision for the Middle East was the reor- 
ganization of Britain’s old Persian Gulf protectorates. Thus, they 
transformed themselves into the United Arab Emirates (UAE), and 
Qatar and Bahrain (which could not agree ona unified constitution 
with their UAE neighbors) became independent polities. 

The end of empire did not of course end Britain’s relationship 
with the Middle East. As one of the West’s principal oil importers 
anda major supplier ofadvanced technology, Great Britain inevitably 
continued to display a strong interest in regional affairs. Although 
after the Suez debacle Britain no longer sought a leading role in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, its position as a permanent member of the UN 
Security Council gave its opinions inherent significance. In general, 
Britain followed the lead of the United States throughout the re- 
mainder of the Cold War. But, bearing in mind its historical ties with 
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the Arabian Peninsula, it was less publicly emphatic in its support 
of Israel. 

Until 1990 the story of Britain’s military disengagement from 
the region followed clear and consistent narrative. This was rudely 
reversed, however, with the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in August 
1990. Great Britain actively contributed to all of the U.S.-led multi- 
national operations that followed it, including DEsERT SHIELD and 
DESERT STORM. It also took part in the various airborne policing 
campaigns of Iraq in the 1990s, including Operation DESERT FOX, an 
air campaign launched in December 1998 designed to destroy sus- 
pected sites where weapons of mass destruction (WMDs) were 
allegedly being developed. After the September 11, 2001, terrorist 
attacks on the United States, Britain stood closely with its ally across 
the Atlantic and fully supported the operations to rid Afghanistan 
of the Taliban regime. And most recently, the unseating of Iraqi dic- 
tator Saddam Hussein’s regime in Operation IRAQI FREEDOM (2003) 
—given the more prosaic title TeL1c by British forces—involved 
direct involvement of British troops. In September 2007, British 
troops withdrew from their last base in Basra to an airport garri- 
son on the outskirts of the city, and half of the 5,000 British troops 
remaining in Iraq were scheduled to return home by the spring 
2008. Britain also maintained a substantial air and naval presence 
throughout the Persian Gulf area, an epilogue that would have 
seemed bizarre to those witnessing the lowering of the last Union 
Jacks in the region 35 years earlier. 

ALAN ALLPORT 
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United Nations, Role of 

The United Nations (UN) was created by 50 founding countries on 
October 24, 1945, as the successor to the post-World War I League 
of Nations (formed in 1919). The UN inherited the so-called Pales- 
tine question when London informed the UN on February 14, 1947, 
that Great Britain would no longer administer the British Mandate 
for Palestine that had been formally granted by the League of Nations 
on September 29, 1923. 

The UN Special Commission on Palestine (UNSCOP) was formed 
on May 13, 1947, and its 11 member states voted unanimously to 
terminate British administration of mandatory Palestine. On August 
31, 1947, a majority of UNSCOP, 7 of 11 members, recommended 
that Palestine be partitioned into a Jewish state and an Arab state, 
with Jerusalem and Bethlehem remaining neutral. This recommen- 
dation was accepted by the UN General Assembly on November 29, 
1947. Jews in Palestine agreed to the partition plan, but the Arab 
spokesmen rebuffed it. 

On March 12, 1948, UNSCOP informed the UN that it believed 
that dissolution would bring chaos and war to the region and on 
March 18 recommended that the UN attempt to maintain order and 
peace by assuming temporary trusteeship over Palestine from the 
British. The UN responded by creating the Truce Commission for 
Palestine (April 23, 1948) to assist the UN Security Council in bring- 
ing peace and order to Palestine as per UN Resolution 46 (April 17, 
1948). 

The mandate was dissolved, partition was enacted, and the 
independent Jewish State of Israel was created at midnight Pales- 
tine time on May 14, 1948. Egypt, Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, and Iraq 
attacked Israel on May 15, and the UN dissolved UNSCOP on May 
20 in the belief that an appointed mediator, Count Folke Bernadotte, 
UN mediator on Palestine (UNMP) and president of the Swedish 
Red Cross working with the Truce Commission, had a better chance 
at bringing peace to the region. 

On May 29, 1948, the UN Security Council called a four-week 
truce under the supervision of a UNMP and an international mili- 
tary observer team eventually knownas United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization (UNTSO). The truce lasted from June 11 until 
July 8. The Security Council initiated a second truce on July 15. The 
territories assigned to Palestine captured by the Israelis and the 
territory of the newly created Israel from 1948 to 1950 are well doc- 
umented, but the number of Palestinian refugees who fled or were 
expelled from Jerusalem and other areas is disputed. The estimates 
range from the Israeli total of 400,000 to the Arab estimate of 
950,000 to 1 million. The official UN estimate is 711,000. 
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The United Nations (UN) Security Council meets to discuss the Palestine question at UN headquarters in New York, April 1948. (UN photo) 





Count Bernadotte was assassinated on September 17, 1948. The 
UNMP was then replaced by the UN Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine (UNCCP) headquartered in Jerusalem (January 1949), 
created by General Assembly Resolution 194 (III) on December 11, 
1948. The UNCCP attempted to reach a settlement between the Arab 
states (Egypt, Saudi Arabia, the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, Iraq, 
Syria, and Lebanon), Israel, and the displaced Palestinians. Al- 
though armistice agreements were signed from February to July 
1949 between Israel and Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria, the 
UNCCP concluded after meeting with the concerned parties from 
March 21 through November 1951 that the entities involved were 
unwilling to comply with paragraph 11 of Resolution 194 (III) con- 
cerning Palestinian refugees and that reconciliation would be diffi- 
cult to effectuate. 

During 1952-1966 the UNCCP also determined the final valua- 
tions for approximately 453,000 abandoned or seized Arab-owned 
land parcels as well as Arab disposable property lost. The UNCCP 
completed its work in 1966 except for brief annual reports that it 
submits to the General Assembly and the maintenance of the prop- 
erty valuations and records on which the valuations were based. 
The General Assembly’s 1996 Resolution 51/129 authorized that all 
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necessary means should be taken to “preserve and modernize the 
existing records” of the UNCCP. The UNCCP annual report to the 
General Assembly generates an annual resolution regretting that 
Resolution 194 (III), paragraph 11, concerning the repatriation or 
compensation of the refugees has not been accomplished and re- 
questing that the UNCCP continue its efforts and annual reporting 
until such time that its original mandate is completely fulfilled. 
Israel became a full member of the UN on May 11, 1949. The UN 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA) began 
operation on May 1, 1951, after it was created on December 8, 1948, 
by UN General Assembly Resolution 302 (IV) to replace the UN 
Relief for Palestine Refugees (UNRPR) created on November 19, 
1948, by Resolution 212 (III). The UNRWA was and still is the main 
provider of education, health, relief, social services, and other basic 
services to more than 4.3 million Palestinian refugees and their 
descendents who were displaced by Arab-Israeli wars during 1948- 
1949, 1956, 1967, 1973, 1982, and 2006 and Palestinian-Israeli 
conflicts such as the First Intifada (1987-1993) and the Second (al- 
Aqsa) Intifada (2000-2005). Although most refugees fall under the 
purview of the Office of the UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) headquartered in Geneva, Switzerland, most Palestinian 
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refugees are the responsibility of the UNRWA. The responsibility 
for all Palestinian refugees within Israel was the UNRWA’s from 
1948 until it was appropriated by Israel in 1952. 

The UNRWA had an initial budget of $50 million but is the 
largest UN operation in the Middle Eastin the 21st century, employ- 
ing 22,000 people in 900 facilities including the 59 camps with 1.3 
million residents in the Gaza Strip, the West Bank, Jordan, Lebanon, 
and Syria. The UNRWA’s mandate must be periodically renewed 
by the General Assembly. 

The UNRPR was envisioned as a short-term agency coordinat- 
ing the activities of international relief nongovernmental organi- 
zations (NGOs) that, along with other UN agencies such as the UN 
International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF), World Health 
Organization (WHO), Food and Agriculture Organization (FAQ), 
and the International Refugee Organization were providing the 
direct relief services to the displaced Palestinians until what the UN 
anticipated would be a quick resolution of the Israeli-Palestinian 
crisis. The UN created the UNRWA when it became clear that there 
was to be no quick resolution of the displaced Palestinians. The 
UNRWA was headquartered in Beirut from 1950 to 1978 and in 
Vienna from 1978 to 1996 before it moved to Gaza in the Palestinian 
territories in 1996. 

The UNRWA provides relief services to the Palestinian refugee 
camps in the Gaza Strip, the West Bank, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria 
but does not participate in the administration of the camps. Half 
of the UNRWA’s budget and two-thirds of its staff are committed to 
operating 647 elementary and secondary schools and 8 vocational 
training centers. The UNRWA also operates 122 health centers and 
provides environmental health services for the refugee camps. The 
agency develops infrastructure for the camps and provides loan 
assistance for enterprise development for all Palestinian refugees. 

The UN helped end the 1956 Suez Crisis involving Egypt, Israel, 
France, and the United Kingdom by calling a cease-fire and deploy- 
ing in November 1956 the UN’s first peacekeeping force, the United 
Nations Emergency Force (UNEF). Egypt expelled UNEF from the 
buffer zone in the Sinai Peninsula in July 1967, however, and Israel 
responded to this and other provocations by launching the 1967 
Six-Day War (June 5-10). Israel gained control of East Jerusalem, 
the West Bank, the Gaza Strip, the Sinai Peninsula, and the Golan 
Heights, and an additional 500,000 Palestinian refugees fled from 
these areas. On November 22, 1967, Security Council Resolution 
242 urged both Israeli withdrawal from these territories and the 
correlative recognition of Israel as a state having the right to exist. 
Egypt and Jordan accepted the resolution contingent on the Israeli 
withdrawal, Syria and the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
rejected the resolution, and Israel accepted the resolution with the 
caveat that withdrawal was contingent on direct negotiations with 
the involved Arab states and the finalization of a comprehensive 
peace treaty. 

Security Council Resolution 252 (1968) called on Israel to rescind 
its absorption and administration of East Jerusalem and return it 
to international administration. General Assembly Resolution 2443 
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(XXIII) of December 1968 created the three-member (Sri Lanka, 
Senegal, and Malaysia) Special Committee to Investigate Israeli 
Practices Affecting the Human Rights of the Palestinian People and 
Other Arabs of the Occupied Territories, also known as the Special 
Committee. The Special Committee was tasked with reporting on 
Israel’s regard of the essential and inalienable human rights of 
the Palestinians and other Arabs under Israeli control, any Israeli 
looting of Palestinian and Arab real or disposable property, and any 
pillaging of Palestinian and Arab cultural and holy places. The Spe- 
cial Committee began submitting annual reports to the General 
Assembly in 1970 and then in 1989 began submitting two additional 
reports each year. 

In 1972 UNTSO initiated a cease-fire and observation operation 
in southern Lebanon after Israel responded to PLO cross-border 
incursions by attacking PLO refugee camps in Lebanon. 

The Security Council addressed the October 1973 Yom Kippur 
War by adopting Resolution 338 reaffirming Resolution 242 and 
the need for negotiations leading to “a just and durable peace in the 
Middle East.” The Security Council cease-fire went into effect on 
October 23 and was followed on October 24 with the establishment 
of the second UN Emergency Force (UNEF II), which supervised 
the disengagement of Israeli and Egyptian forces. The mission of the 
UNEF ended with the 1979 Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty based on the 
1978 Camp David Accords. In December 1973 the UN convened an 
International Peace Conference in Geneva that led in part to the 
disengagement agreements between Egypt and Israel (January 1974 
and October 1975) and between Syria and Israel (May 1974). The 
UN created the UN Disengagement Force (UNDOF) to monitor 
the disengagement agreement between Israel and Syria. 

In 1974 the UN granted the PLO observer status as the represen- 
tative of the Palestinian people and on November 22 reaffirmed the 
inalienable rights of the Palestinian people to self-determination, 
national independence and sovereignty, and the right to return to 
their homes and property, a reaffirmation that continues to be made 
annually. In 1975 the General Assembly created the Committee 
on the Exercise of the Inalienable Rights of the Palestinian People 
(CEIRPP), also known as the Palestinian Rights Committee, and 
tasked it with developing a program that would enable the Pales- 
tinians to exercise these rights. 

The PLO increased its incursions into northern Israel from the 
end of 1976 to early 1978. Israel responded by invading southern 
Lebanon in March 1978. The Lebanese government requested that 
the Security Council create the UN Interim Force in Lebanon 
(UNIFIL) to monitor the withdrawal of the Israel Defense Forces 
(IDF) from Lebanon and then to help restore peace, security, and 
Lebanese authority over southern Lebanon. The IDF withdrew in 
June 1978 and bypassed UNIFIL by creating a security zone roughly 
62 miles long and 6-12 miles wide in southern Lebanon defended 
by the 2,000 member South Lebanon Army (SLA) backed by Israel. 

On March 22, 1979, the Security Council and General Assembly 
determined in Resolution 446 that Israeli settlements in Palestinian 
areas captured since 1967 were against the 1949 Fourth Geneva 
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A view of the tabulation board as the United Nations (UN) General Assembly votes to grant observer status to the Palestine Liberation Organization 


(PLO), November 1974. (Corel) 





Convention, had no legal basis, and created a great obstacle to a 
comprehensive peace in the area. The resolution also created a com- 
mission composed of Bolivia, Portugal, and Zambia tasked with 
investigating these settlements. The commission submitted reports 
in July 1979, December 1979, and November 1980 affirming that the 
settlement policy constituted a serious impediment to the establish- 
ment of a comprehensive peace agreement. It was after the first two 
reports that Israel began the process of making Jerusalem its capi- 
tal. Security Council Resolution 476 (June 1980) called on Israel to 
follow all previous UN resolutions on the status of Jerusalem and 
was followed by Resolution 478 (August 1980) urging all UN mem- 
ber states not to establish diplomatic missions in Jerusalem. The 
assertion of Resolution 446 that Israeli settlements in these areas con- 
travened the Geneva Convention was reaffirmed in December 1980 
and in subsequent years. 

During 1980-1982 the Lebanese Civil War intensified, and 
fighting increased throughout the country. Fearing the growing 
influence and power of the Syrians and the PLO in Lebanon and 
following the PLO attacks on Israeli diplomats in London and 
Paris, Israel invaded Lebanon on June 6, 1982. The Israeli invasion, 
known as Operation PEACE FOR GALILEE, was planned to move the 
PLO’s Katyusha rockets out of the range of Israel’s northern border 
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and to destroy the terrorist infrastructure that had developed in 
Lebanon. The IDF bypassed or overran the UNIFIL positions, 
and the Security Council called for a cease-fire and the withdrawal 
of the IDF (Resolution 509). Israel continued its operation and 
eventually surrounded and blockaded Beirut. From June through 
August 1982, the Security Council demanded that Israel lift the 
blockade and withdraw. The Security Council also deployed UN 
military observers known as Observer Group Beirut to monitor the 
conflict. 

At the request of the Lebanese government, a multinational force 
evacuated PLO forces from Beirut. This evacuation was achieved on 
September 1, 1982, and the multinational force withdrew over the 
next two weeks. Israel moved into West Beirut following the assas- 
sination of Lebanon’s president-elect Bashir Gemayal on Septem- 
ber 14, 1982. On September 17, 700-3,500 Palestinian civilians, 
including women and children, were massacred in the refugee camps 
of Sabra and Shatila by Lebanese Christian Phalangist forces along 
with some members of the SLA. A new multinational force reentered 
the area but failed to resolve the conflict, and all elements of this 
force withdrew by early 1984. In December 1983 PLO forces and 
PLO chairman Yasser Arafat were evacuated from Tripoli in north- 
ern Lebanon on ships flying the UN flag. 
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United Nations (UN) secretary-general Ban Ki-moon (second from right) prepares to lay a wreath at the tomb of former Palestinian president Yasser 
Arafat in Ramallah, Palestine, March 25, 2007. (Evan Schneider/UN photo) 





The General Assembly convened the International Conference 
on the Question of Palestine, which met in Geneva from August 29 
to September 7, 1983, despite opposition from Israel, the United 
States, and other countries. The conference, attended by 137 UN 
states and the PLO, adopted a Declaration on Palestine and approved 
a Program of Action for the Achievement of Palestinian Rights that 
included opposition to future Israeli settlements in the occupied 
territories, opposition to any change in status of Jerusalem, the right 
of all states to have internationally recognized secure borders, and 
respect for the inalienable rights of the Palestinian people. 

Even though the PLO had been driven from Lebanon, the Israeli 
presence in force lasted until 2000 and resulted in such a high 
number of Palestinian civilian deaths that worldwide public opin- 
ion turned against Israel. A treaty ending the engagement was signed 
on May 17, 1983, only to be revoked by the Lebanese under Syrian 
pressure soon after Israeli prime minister Menachem Begin resigned. 
Israel continued to garrison soldiers and to operate in consort with 
the SLA in the southern security zone. 

The First Intifada (1987-1993) erupted in December 1987. The 
Palestinian violence and the response of the Israelis were moni- 
tored by CEIRPP, the Special Committee, and the UNRWA. The 
UN was particularly disturbed by Palestinian deportations from the 
occupied territories and responded with Resolutions 607 and 608 
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in January 1988, Resolution 636 in July 1989, and Resolution 641 in 
August 1989 demanding that Israel cease and desist from deporta- 
tions and allow the deportees to return. 

The PLO’s Palestinian National Council (PNC) meeting in Algiers 
formally created the State of Palestine in November 1988 in accor- 
dance with UN Resolution 181 (II). The General Assembly acknowl- 
edged the proclamation in December 1988 when the General 
Assembly changed the name of the UN delegation representing the 
Palestinian people from the “PLO” to “Palestine” and reaffirmed 
the borders of Palestine to be those preceding the 1967 war. From 
1988 through 1990, the Security Council repeatedly condemned Israel 
for its disregard of the UN directions concerning Israel’s handling of 
the First Intifada. In February 1993 the UN Commission on Human 
Rights appointed a Special Rapporteur on human rights violations 
in the occupied Palestinian and Arab territories. 

The General Assembly supported the 1993 Oslo Accords, offi- 
cially called the Declaration of Principles on Interim Self-Government 
Arrangements or simply the Declaration of Principles (DOP), and 
sought to actively participate in the ensuing peace process. The Oslo 
Accords and the creation of the Palestinian Authority (PA) effec- 
tively ended the violence of the First Intifada. The UN increased 
economic support to the Palestinians, established the High-Level 
Task Force on the Socioeconomic Development of the Gaza Strip and 
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Jericho; hosted a donor conference on October 1, 1993, in Washing- 
ton, D.C., knownas the Conference to Support Middle East Peace; and 
in June 1994 created the UN Special Coordinator (UNSCO) to 
enhance interagency cooperation. UNSCO was tasked with coordi- 
nating all UN and NGO operations in the West Bank and Gaza, 
representing the UN at donor coordination meetings and meetings 
concerning the Palestinian-Israeli Peace Accords, assisting the PA 
in its administration of international donations, and implementing 
the DOP as requested by the involved parties. 

Three important events occurred in 1995 and 1996. First, the 
Israeli-Palestinian (PLO) Interim Agreement on the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip (September 28, 1995), also known as Oslo II or Taba, 
directed the continuing redeployment of the IDF. Second, Israeli 
prime minister Yitzhak Rabin was assassinated on November 4, 
1995. And third, Yasser Arafat was elected as the first president of 
the PA. 

The UN secretary-general participated in the Summit of Peace- 
makers in Sharm al-Sheikh, Egypt, in March 1996 that condemned 
violence in the Middle East. The UN along with Norway also facil- 
itated talks between Arafat and Israeli prime minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu on September 4, 1996. The secretary-general monitored 
the construction of new Israeli settlements in the occupied territo- 
ries during this time and reported in June 1997 that the construction 
continued in spite of UN protestations. The General Assembly 
increased its scrutiny of Israeli actions in East Jerusalem and the 
Palestinian territories during 1997-1998 as Israel continued its re- 
deployment per the 1997 Hebron Protocol. The General Assembly 
continued to express concern over what it determined to be persist- 
ent Israeli violations of the Geneva Convention. 

The General Assembly enhanced Palestine’s observer status 
on July 7, 1998, in Resolution 52/250 by expanding Palestine’s 
rights and privileges of participation in the General Assembly. The 
UN played no role in the 1998 Wye River Memorandum signed by 
Netanyahu and Arafat. 

On February 9, 1999, the General Assembly again declared that 
all legislative and administrative actions taken by Israel, called 
the “occupying power,” in the areas it seized in 1967 were illegal, 
invalid, null, and void. The General Assembly convened a conference 
on July 15, 1999, concerning alleged continuing Israeli violations 
of the Geneva Convention. UNSCO was reconfigured in Septem- 
ber 1999 into the Office of the Special Coordinator for the Middle 
East Peace Process and Personal Representative of the Secretary- 
General to the Palestine Liberation Organization and the Palestin- 
ian Authority. The Special Coordinator’s Office was tasked with 
representing the UN secretary-general in all matters relating to the 
Middle East peace process. 

The Special Rapporteur issued a report on the status of human 
rights in the Palestinian territories on March 15, 2000, asserting 
that Israeli settlement activity continued unabated through 1999 
and that Israeli occupation forces conducted numerous punitive and 
violent demolitions of Palestinian homes and forcible evictions of 
entire Palestinian villages. The CEIRPP concurred and asserted (as 
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it has annually) that Israel’s settlement policy is a serious impedi- 
ment to the establishment of a final comprehensive peace accord. 

The July 2000 Camp David talks between Israel and the PA 
ended with no progress despite Israel’s withdrawal of its forces 
from Lebanon on April 17, 2000, in full accord with Security Council 
Resolutions 425 (1978) and 426 (1978). The General Assembly 
asserted again on October 20, 2000, that all Israeli settlements in 
areas occupied since 1967 were illegal and an impediment to peace. 
On December 1, 2000, the General Assembly reaffirmed that all 
actions taken by Israel relative to what the UN deemed “occupied” 
East Jerusalem were illegal, invalid, null, and void. 

The Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada began in September 2000 in Jeru- 
salem after Israel’s Likud Party opposition politician Ariel Sharon 
in the company of security forces visited the al-Aqsa Mosque. After 
demonstrations broke out, larger ones were met with violence by 
Israeli forces in the West Bank and Gaza. Security Council Resolu- 
tion 1322 (2000) condemned all acts of violence and specifically 
condemned excessive force by Israel in dealing with the Palestinian 
uprising. The CEIRPP met in October 2000 and urged the UN to 
remain engaged in the peace process and to continue monitoring 
the conflict and safeguarding the inalienable rights of the Palestin- 
ian people. The intifada ended most discussions concerning the 
implementation of the DOP framework. As the violence increased 
and as suicide bombings became more prevalent, Israel responded 
by attacking PA infrastructure and facilities and reoccupied terri- 
tory ceded to the PA. Israel also added to the tension by allowing 
the number of Jewish settlements in the West Bank to more than 
double the Israeli population within the autonomous region. 

Although the Security Council considered deploying a UN 
observer group in the Palestinian territories in March 2001, the UN 
made no progress in resolving the conflict or the tangential issues. 
Mahmoud Abbas was elected president of the PA on January 9, 2005, 
after Arafat’s death on November 11, 2004. The intifada essentially 
ended following a summit between Abbas and Israeli prime minis- 
ter Ariel Sharon in early 2005. Despite Israeli withdrawals from Gaza 
and the Jericho area, Abbas’s position was severely weakened when 
his Fatah party lost control of the Palestinian Legislative Council 
(PLC) to Hamas in the January 2006 elections. The United States, 
Canada, and the European Union (EU) withdrew financial support 
for the PA due to Hamas’s unwillingness to recognize Israel’s right 
to exist, and the UN was unable to make up the financial shortfall. 

War raged again in Lebanon from July 12 to August 14, 2006, 
when Israel and Hezbollah fought in what is known in Lebanon as 
the July War and in Israel as the Second Lebanon War. Security 
Council Resolution 1701, passed on August 11, 2006, called for an 
end to militias in Lebanon, the withdrawal of Israeli forces from 
Lebanon, and the deployment of Lebanese soldiers and an enhanced 
UNIFIL in southern Lebanon. Unfortunately, the largest segment 
of the Lebanese population saw Resolution 1701 as a U.S.- and 
Israeli-supported mandate against Hezbollah that aimed to sup- 
port only one side of the Lebanese government. 

RicHARD EDWARDS 
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United Nations Charter, Articles 41 and 42 
Provisions that enable the United Nations (UN) Security Council to 
undertake specific measures to contain aggression and maintain 
peace. Articles 41 and 42 of the UN Charter established the enforce- 
ment power of the Security Council within the mechanism of the 
charter. These articles are part of Chapter VII of the UN Charter, 
entitled “Action with Respect to Threats to the Peace, Breaches of 
the Peace, and Acts of Aggression.” 

Article 41 authorizes the Security Council to enact nonmilitary 
measures to deter acts of aggression such as “complete or partial 
interruption of economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
graphic, radio, and other means of communication and the sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations.” 

Article 42 authorizes the Security Council to enact military mea- 
sures, should Article 41 prove inadequate, such as “demonstrations, 
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blockade, and other operations by air, sea, or land forces of Mem- 
bers of the United Nations.” 

Articles 41 and 42 were a direct result of the shortcomings of 
the League of Nations, the predecessor organization to the UN. 
World War II was preceded by the complete failure of the League of 
Nations to preserve peace. There were two significant factors that 
contributed to the demise of the League of Nations: the failure of 
the United States to ratify the League of Nations Covenant and the 
organization’s lack of enforcement powers. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who had been an early supporter of the League of Nations, 
hoped to create an organization to succeed it that would not contain 
any of its flaws. 

The United States had chosen not to join the League of Nations 
because of the language contained in Article 10 of the League of 
Nations Covenant, which obligated members “to undertake to re- 
spect and preserve, as against external aggression, the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all Members of the 
League.” Some American officials believed that this concept of 
collective security appeared to endanger the sovereignty of the 
United States. Furthermore, Article 16 of the covenant enjoined its 
members to participate in protecting other members suffering 
from aggression. These two articles were soon proven meaningless, 
however, during Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia in 1935. The invasion 
proceeded with virtual impunity. 

Unlike Articles 10 and 16 of the covenant, Articles 41 and 42 
of the UN Charter gave the Security Council the sole prerogative of 
deciding what situations would involve the use of force. One reason 
the League of Nations failed was that it did not have any such mech- 
anism to deliberate in situations that might have required the use 
of force. Second, the language of Article 16 proved to be the undoing 
of the League of Nations by placing an obligation on its members to 
intervene with nonmilitary measures. Article 41 differs in language 
by using the words “call upon” rather than “obligate.” By placing 
the responsibility on the Security Council in determining what 
kinds of measures should be taken, the UN maintained its credi- 
bility rather than allowing each individual member to decide what 
kinds of actions to take. 

Article 42 specifically placed military and other security mea- 
sures in the hands of the Security Council. Under the League of 
Nations, it was impossible to find a consensus among the members 
to devote their armed forces toward enforcement. Thus, through 
Article 42 a system was devised whereby national military forces 
would be placed under international jurisdiction but only for spec- 
ified objectives. As a result of these measures, the UN has main- 
tained a credibility that the League of Nations could not uphold. 

The UN, largely through Articles 41 and 42, has been heavily 
involved in the Middle East since 1945. Most of its work has come 
in the form of peacekeeping, monitoring, and enforcement. Some 
of its actions there include the UN Observation Group in Lebanon, 
dispatched in 1958 to ensure that no illegal infiltrations of per- 
sonnel or materials made their way into Lebanon after the uprising 
there that same year. In November 1956 following the Suez Crisis 
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and the Sinai Campaign, the UN established the first UN Security 
Force whose job was to oversee the withdrawal of French, Israeli, 
and British forces from Egypt and then to maintain a buffer zone 
between Egyptian and Israeli troops. This lasted until June 1967. 
In October 1973 following the Yom Kippur War, the second UN 
Emergency Force was dispatched to the Middle East to enforce the 
cease-fire between Israel and Egypt. UN forces also created and 
maintained a buffer zone between the two nations that lasted until 
July 1979. In August 1988 the UN established the UN Iran-Iraq 
Military Observer Group, which was charged with enforcing the 
terms of the cease-fire after the Iran-Iraq War (1980-1988). The UN 
Iraq-Kuwait Observation Commission, in operation from April 1991 
to October 2003, was charged with deterring any aggression between 
the two nations and monitoring the demilitarized zone. 

Ongoing UN activities in the Middle East include an observa- 
tion force in the Golan Heights, first created in 1974, to supervise 
the cease-fire and withdrawal agreements made between Syria and 
Israel. The UN Interim Force in Lebanon, dispatched in 1978, con- 
tinues the struggle to enable the Lebanese government to assert 
control over its territory and keep Israeli troops from occupying 
Lebanese lands. The UN Truce Supervision Organization, in exis- 
tence since 1948, continues to monitor truces, observe military 
movements, enforce cease-fires, and perform other peacekeeping 
responsibilities in the region. 

Articles 41 and 42 have also been invoked numerous times 
during Middle Eastern conflicts to effect embargoes, blockades, 
and economic sanctions against aggressor states. For example, after 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in August 1990, the UN Security Coun- 
cil almost immediately passed Resolution 660, which condemned 
the Iraqiattack and demanded an immediate withdrawal. Justa few 
days later the Security Council passed Resolution 661, which slapped 
international economic sanctions on Iraq. After more diplomatic 
wrangling while Iraq still occupied Kuwait, the UN passed Resolu- 
tion 678 in November 1990. This resolution gave the Iraqis a firm 
deadline of January 15, 1991, to withdraw entirely from Kuwait. It 
also authorized “all necessary means” to implement and enforce 
Resolution 660, which was a de facto authorization for the use of 
force. When Iraq refused to leave Kuwait, an international coalition 
led by the United States forcibly expelled it. Indeed, the 1991 Per- 
sian Gulf War was an almost textbook case of the effectiveness of 
the UN and specifically of Articles 41 and 42. 

The same cannot be said, however, of the 2003 U.S.-led coalition 
that invaded Iraq and ousted Iraqi dictator Saddam Hussein from 
office. Although the UN had passed a number of resolutions entreat- 
ing Hussein to cooperate with UN weapons inspectors, it had not 
passed a clear-cut measure that specifically authorized force as it 
had done in 1991. The United States continued to push the case for 
war, however, citing clear evidence that the Iraqis were concealing 
weapons of mass destruction (WMDs). Thus, the United States and 
its allies went to war with Iraq in March 2003 lacking any pretense 
of UN authorization. This engendered bitter condemnations from 
many nations, including old allies of the United States and Britain. 
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UN secretary-general Kofi Annan termed the invasion “illegal” in 
September 2004. The lack of international support has bedeviled 
the Anglo-American war in Iraq, as have reports that no WMDs were 
found in Iraq even after many months of careful hunting by military 
professionals. 

Dino E. BUENVIAJE AND PAUL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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United Nations Conciliation Commission 
for Palestine 

The United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine (UNCCP), 
headquartered in Jerusalem, was created by United Nations (UN) 
General Assembly Resolution 194 (III) on December 11, 1948, inan 
attempt to resolve issues remaining from the 1948 Arab-Israeli war. 
That conflict had followed the May 1948 UN partition of the former 
British Mandate for Palestine and the creation of the State of Israel 
on May 14, 1948. The UN had originally attempted to avoid a war 
and any accruing issues by developing a plan through the UN Spe- 
cial Commission on Palestine (UNSCOP) for the equitable division 
of the mandate west of the Jordan River between the Jewish and 
Arab populations of the area. 

The Arab states’ rejection of the UNSCOP plan and UNSCOP 
attempts at reconciliation prior to partition led the UN to create the 
Truce Commission for Palestine on April 23, 1948, to assist the UN 
Security Council in bringing peace and order to Palestine per UN 
Resolution 46. The UN dissolved UNSCOP on May 20, 1948, believ- 
ing that an appointed UN mediator on Palestine (UNMP), created 
by General Assembly Resolution 186 (S-2) on May 14, 1948, work- 
ing with the Truce Commission, had a better chance at bringing 
peace to the region. The mediator was Count Folke Bernadotte. The 
UN terminated the mediator’s position when it created the UNCCP 
and then mandated that the UNCCP assume the responsibilities of 
the UNMP. 

The UNCCP was created whena General Assembly committee rec- 
ommended that a continuing Conciliation Commission comprised 
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of five states (China, France, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States) be mandated to act in three areas: concilia- 
tion, Jerusalem and the holy places, and Palestinian refugees. The 
UNCCP was authorized to appoint subsidiary bodies and employ 
technical experts as needed to effectuate its mandate. 

The UNCCP beganits tasks by asking the Arab nations and Israel 
to signa protocol summarizing the UNCCP mandate and an accom- 
panying map drawn per the November 1947 General Assembly Par- 
tition Resolution 181 (II) that formed the framework within which 
the UNCCP had to bring about conciliation. The UNCCP began to 
explore ways of reconciling the combatants and resolving the Pales- 
tinian refugee problem by visiting the Arab states (Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, Iraq, Syria, and Lebanon) 
and Israel in an effort to define the issues and exchange ideas on 
possible resolutions. The UNCCP then held in-depth meetings with 
the Arab nations in Beirut from March 21 to April 15, 1949, anda 
concurrent meeting with Israeli prime minister David Ben-Gurion 
on April 7, 1949. 

These talks ended without any clear pathway to reconciliation 
or resolution of the refugee issue. A series of joint exchanges among 
all of the pertinent parties, known as the Lausanne Meetings, were 
held in Switzerland from April 27 to September 15, 1949, and again 
in Geneva from January to July 1950, with additional meetings 
following in Paris from September to November 1951. The UNCCP 
concluded at the close of the Paris meetings that both Israel and the 
Arab states were unwilling to comply with paragraph 11 of Resolu- 
tion 194 (III) concerning the Palestine refugees and that reconcil- 
iation would be very difficult to achieve. 

The UNCCP created the Committee on Jerusalem and Its Holy 
Places that initially gathered information on how best to establish 
Jerusalem as an international city, interviewed local and regional 
authorities and religious representatives who would be affected 
by the internationalization of Jerusalem, and then began to pro- 
mote the internationalization of Jerusalem. The Arab representa- 
tives generally accepted internationalization contingent upon UN 
guarantees. Israel accepted only the international control of the 
holy places. The UNCCP submitted a draft proposal on the status 
of Jerusalem to the General Assembly in September 1949 that in- 
cluded a General Council composed of representatives of the Arab 
and Jewish populations of the city, an international tribunal to over- 
see the plan, a guarantee of unencumbered free access to the holy 
places by people of all faiths, and the governance of Jewish sections 
by Israel and the Arab sections by Jordan. The proposal was never 
implemented. 

The General Assembly mandated that the UNCCP work closely 
with the director of the UN Relief for Palestine Refugees, other UN 
agencies, local governments, and other relief organizations to assist 
Palestinian refugees with the social, legal, and economic issues of 
repatriation (resettlement) and compensation for any losses of real 
or disposable property. The UNCCP created the Technical Com- 
mittee in June 1949 to determine the number of refugees and to 
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pursue any additional factual studies that might be needed. The 
Technical Committee determined the number of Palestinian refugees 
to be 711,000 but did not determine the number of Jewish refugees. 
The Technical Committee was soon dissolved, and the UN Eco- 
nomic Survey Mission (UNESM) was created in August 1949. The 
UNESM was tasked with determining the economic and social 
impact of the refugee problem on the countries affected by the out- 
migration, the appropriate compensation for the losses sustained 
by the refugees, and possible repatriation scenarios. The UNESM 
interim report to the General Assembly led to Resolution 302 (IV) 
and the creation of the UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees (UNRWA) on December 8, 1949. 

The UNCCP established a Refugee Office in Jerusalem in May 
1951 per General Assembly Resolution 394 (V), adopted on Decem- 
ber 14, 1950. The office’s first task was to determine the total valu- 
ation of the real and disposable Arab refugee property abandoned, 
seized, or lost during 1948-1949. The office estimated that the 
Palestinians’ lost land was worth 100 million Palestine pounds 
sterling and that disposable property was worth another 20 million 
Palestine pounds sterling. The Refugee Office prepared an initial 
assessment of refugee properties. The Arabs asserted that the val- 
uation was too low, and a special office called the Commission’s 
Office for the Identification and Valuation of Arab Refugee Proper- 
ties, also known as the Technical Office, made the final valuations 
during 1952-1966 for the approximately 453,000 abandoned or 
seized Arab-owned land parcels by using microfilmed British 
Mandate for Palestine (BMP) land registries cross-referenced with 
BMP land taxation records held by the Israeli and Arab govern- 
ments. The office also estimated the current market value of the real 
and disposable property lost by the Palestinian refugees. The office 
revalued the land at just under 200 million Palestine pounds ster- 
ling and the disposable property at 30 million Palestine pounds 
sterling. The final valuations also factored in hardship allowances 
and other compensation. The Arabs again rejected the valuation and 
were unhappy that the value of the Negev lands assigned to Israel 
in the partition was excluded. The Arabs also sought repatriation 
as well as compensation. Israel reserved comment. 

AUNCCP special representative attempted to resolve the issues 
concerning the Palestinian refuges from 1961 to 1962. The UNCCP 
initiated at the behest of the United States a series of talks in 1963 
among Israel, Jordan, Syria, Egypt, and Lebanon. All of these efforts 
proved fruitless, however. The UNCCP completed its work in 1966 
except for brief annual reports that it submits to the General Assem- 
bly and the maintenance of the property valuations and the records 
on which those valuations were based. The General Assembly’s 1996 
Resolution 51/129 authorized that all necessary means be taken to 
preserve and modernize the existing records of the UNCCP. The 
UNCCP annual report to the General Assembly generates an annual 
resolution regretting that paragraph 11 of resolution 194 (III) con- 
cerning the repatriation or compensation of the refugees has not 
been accomplished and requesting that the UNCCP continue its 
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efforts and its annual reporting until such time that its original 
mandate is completely fulfilled. 
RicHarp M. Epwarps 
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Expellees and Refugees, Palestinian; Israeli War of Independence, 
Overview; Jerusalem; Right of Return, Palestinian; United Nations, 
Role of; United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 

A specialized agency of the United Nations (UN) formally estab- 
lished in 1946. Comprised of 166 member nations, the UN Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) promotes 
international collaboration through the dissemination of knowl- 
edge as well as multilateral cultural, educational, and scientific 
exchanges. The primary goal of UNESCO is the encouragement of 
peace by appealing to the common welfare of all nations. 

The highest governing body of UNESCO is the General Confer- 
ence, which is composed of representatives of all member nations 
and meets every two years. The Executive Board, composed of 
58 representatives of member states, prepares the program for the 
General Conference and convenes two or three times a year. The 





Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat and Israeli foreign minister Shimon Peres attend a UNESCO meeting in 1997. The two, along with Israeli prime minister 
Yitzhak Rabin, were joint winners of UNESCO’s 1993 Félix Houphouét-Boigny Peace Prize. (Jean-Bernard Vernier/Corbis) 
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organization is administered by a Secretariat, which is headed by 
the director-general and the director of the Executive Office. 

There are five regional UNESCO coordinators. They oversee 
Africa, Latin America and the Caribbean, Asia and the Pacific, the 
Arab states, and Europe and North America. Within these five 
regions are 14 subregional offices. There are also national commis- 
sions in most member states to help integrate UNESCO’s work with 
the work of individual member states. 

UNESCO sponsors programs to spread literacy, provide adult 
education, and encourage universal primary education. These 
services particularly emphasize support for disabled people and 
women as well as the role of literacy in rural development. UNESCO 
routinely sends experts to member nations on request to advise 
them on educational matters. It also provides educational fellow- 
ships and grants, with priority going to rural residents of develop- 
ing nations who are UNESCO members. 

UNESCO operates programs at the international, regional, 
subregional, and national levels that emphasize the use of science 
and technology in aiding developing countries. It also promotes 
collaboration between industrialized countries. International-level 
programs have encouraged intergovernmental collaboration in 
environmental sciences and natural resources research, established 
cooperation between developed and underdeveloped nations in 
the computer sciences, and worked with the world scientific com- 
munity in all the basic sciences. UNESCO also develops cooperative 
agendas at the regional and subregional levels. At the national level, 
the organization sends experts on request to advise member nations 
on matters involving science and technology and organizes training 
and research programs. In addition, UNESCO has services encour- 
aging study and research in the social sciences. 

The organization’s cultural heritage program has three parts. 
First, UNESCO promotes the application of international conven- 
tions on the protection of cultural properties and artifacts. Second, 
it helps member states preserve and restore cultural monuments 
and sites. Third, it operates training programs for museum man- 
agers, preservationists, archivists, and archaeologists. 

UNESCO also promotes the international flow of information. 
To this end, the organization provides advisory services and assists 
member nations in developing training programs in communica- 
tions, public information, media services, computer technology, and 
the like. 

In the Middle East, UNESCO maintains offices in Jordan, 
Lebanon, Egypt, Iraq, Ramallah (a Palestinian city in the West 
Bank), Morocco, and Qatar. UNESCO’s programs for Israel fall 
under its Europe and North America region. UNESCO has worked 
constantly and diligently to promote peace in the region by promot- 
ing mutual cooperation and dialogue between the Israelis and 
Arabs. Because many of the nations in the Middle East are consid- 
ered developing nations, UNESCO has played a prominent role in 
education and poverty-mitigation efforts. Ithas also worked closely 
with nations such as Egypt to preserve its rich cultural past. Natural 
resource programs, meanwhile, have helped to increase crop irri- 
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gation in the arid region, lessen the impact of seasonal flooding and 
erosion, and manage precious freshwater supplies. In 1993 the 
organization awarded its Félix Houphouét-Boigny Peace Prize to 
Israel’s Yitzhak Rabin and Shimon Peres and to Yasser Arafat of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) in recognition of the 
progress made at the Oslo Accords. In 2005 UNESCO helped to 
establish the Israeli-Palestinian Science Organization, a nongovern- 
mental multilateral endeavor that brings Palestinian and Israeli 
researchers and scientists together. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 


See also 
United Nations, Role of 
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United Nations General Assembly 
Resolution 194 
Event Date: December 11, 1948 


Resolution passed by the United Nations (UN) General Assembly 
on December 11, 1948, that among other things called for the con- 
ditional return of hundreds of thousands of displaced Palestinian 
refugees. Contained in Article 11, the so-called right of return has 
been a sticking point in Arab-Israeli relations for decades. 

The UN, in fulfillment of its mission to bring about world peace 
and security, has tried repeatedly to solve the Arab-Israeli conflict 
and bring lasting peace to the Middle East. The UN began to take 
direct action in the region upon the request of the British govern- 
ment, which by 1947 had decided that its position in Palestine was 
untenable. The UN General Assembly approved the partitioning of 
Palestine on November 29, 1947, by a two-thirds majority. The plan 
envisaged Palestine being divided into a Jewish state and an Arab 
state, with Jerusalem to come under the control of an international 
oversight agency. The Arabs promptly rejected the plan, and both 
sides prepared for war. 

The British brought their mandate in Palestine to an official end 
at midnight on May 14, 1948. That same day, the National Assembly 
in Tel Aviv proclaimed an independent State of Israel in the areas 
allotted to the Jews under the partition plan. The Israeli War of 
Independence began the following day. The combined armies of 
Jordan, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq invaded Israel but ultimately 
were soundly defeated. Estimates vary as to how many Palestinians 
became refugees during the fighting, with numbers ranging from a 
low of 400,000 to a high of 1 million. 
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A Palestinian casts a paper ballot with “The Right of Return list, Resolution 194” written on it during symbolic voting in the Palestinian refugee camp of 


Ain el-Helweh in southern Lebanon, January 24, 2006. (AFP/Getty Images) 





By the end of 1948 the UN hoped to end the conflict, in which 
several cease-fires had been promptly violated, by engaging both 
sides in multilateral diplomacy. Resolution 194, passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 11, 1948, contained 15 articles. Collec- 
tively, these called for the following actions. A UN Conciliation 
Commission was to be formed to mediate the Arab-Israeli conflict 
and to deal with the repercussions of the war. Holy places—both 
Jewish and Muslim—were to be protected from intrusions or vio- 
lence, and access to them was to remain unfettered. Jerusalem was 


to be demilitarized, and access to it would remain open to all resi- 
dents of Palestine, Arab and Jewish alike. Finally, all refugees dis- 
placed by the war—almost all of whom were Palestinian—were to 
beallowed to return to their homes. In addition, compensatory pay- 
ments were to be made to those refugees who chose not to return or 
to those whose property had been damaged or destroyed, with the 
costs to be borne by the responsible parties. It was this last item— 
Article 11—that would prove the most difficult to enact and would 
become the most controversial part of Resolution 194. 


United Nations Resolutions Regarding the Arab-Israeli Conflict 








Resolution 

Number Date Passed by Effect 

181 November 29, 1947 General Assembly Called for the partition of the British Mandate for Palestine 

194 December 11, 1948 General Assembly Established the right of return 

273 May 11, 1949 General Assembly Admitted Israel to UN 

242 November 22, 1967 Security Council Called for peace and withdrawal from occupied territories 

338 October 22, 1973 Security Council Called for cease-fire, implementation of UNSC 242, and negotiations 

350 May 31, 1974 Security Council Created United Nations Disengagement Observer Force 

3237 November 22, 1974 General Assembly Granted the PLO observer status in UN 

497 December 17, 1981 Security Council Called on Israel to withdraw from the Golan Heights 

1559 September 2, 2004 Security Council Called for removal of foreign forces from Lebanon 

1701 August 11, 2006 Security Council Called for end to hostilities between Israel and Hezbollah 
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Not surprisingly, Resolution 194 generated much controversy. 
Article 11 begins: “The refugees wishing to return to their homes 
... should be permitted to do so at the earliest practicable date.” 
There was no mention of “Arab” or “Palestinian” before the word 
“refugees.” Both sides could claim “the right to return.” However, 
the term obviously applied to the Palestinian refugees, as it was they 
who were driven from or had fled their homes, and it was they who 
remained refugees. There were few Jewish refugees as a consequence 
of the 1948 war. Although Article 11 spoke of compensation, the 
resolution did not specify whether Israeli or Arab governments 
would pay. 

Recommendations of the UN General Assembly, unlike those 
of the UN Security Council, are not binding. Ultimately, the recom- 
mendations of the resolution were not fully implemented, and hos- 
tilities continued between the Arabs and Jews. When the resolution 
came up for a vote on December 11, 1948, the Arab states univer- 
sally rejected it. The resolution had failed to satisfy either side and 
thus became something of a dead letter. It did, however, showcase 
the intractability of the Arab-Israeli conflict and proved that even 
the slightest ambiguity in language can hamstring the best of diplo- 
matic intentions. 

Patit PABAN MISHRA 
See also 
Expellees and Refugees, Palestinian; Israeli War of Independence, 
Overview; Palestine, British Mandate for; United Nations, Role of; 


United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine; United 
Nations Special Commission on Palestine 
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United Nations Palestine Partition Plan 
Event Date: November 29, 1947 


On February 18, 1947, British foreign secretary Ernest Bevin an- 
nounced to the House of Commons that Britain no longer held out 
hope of reaching agreement with the Arabs and Jews of Palestine 
and would turn the future of the mandate over to the United Nations 
(UN) for resolution. On April 2 the British UN delegation requested 
a special session of the General Assembly to establish a committee 
to study the matter and then to report its findings to the regular 
General Assembly fall session. 

The General Assembly special session met on April 27. The five 
Arab states immediately demanded consideration of a new agenda 
item, to wit an immediate end to the British mandate and its inde- 
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pendence. This was overwhelmingly defeated. On the other hand, 
the General Assembly heard from Arab spokesmen but refused to 
receive a Jewish representative, despite the fact that the American 
Section of the Jewish Agency had requested that it be heard as “a 
matter of simple fairness.” The rejection was on the basis that the 
agency was a nongovernmental body. Subsequently, the General 
Assembly voted 44 to 7 with 3 abstentions to instruct the committee 
to grant a hearing to the Jewish Agency as the sole spokesman for 
the Jewish people. 

Three prominent members of the Jewish Agency—David Ben- 
Gurion, Abba Hillel Silver, and Moshe Shertok—all addressed the 
First Committee (Political and Security Committee) and presented 
the Jewish case. This was a precedent, the first time that Jewish rep- 
resentatives had been able to address the community of nations. 

The first debate was over the composition of the investigating 
committee itself. Ultimately, it consisted of representatives from 11 
member nations. None of the big powers or Arab states was repre- 
sented. Debate also occurred on the issue of whether the committee 
should visit the displaced persons (DP) camps in Europe, which the 
Jewish Agency sought. The Arab states claimed that this had noth- 
ing to do with the situation in Palestine, while the Jewish Agency 
claimed that it went to the very heart of the matter. The instructions 
to the committee gave it the “widest powers to ascertain all ques- 
tions and issues relative to the problem of Palestine.” 

Over the next three months the UN Special Commission on 
Palestine (UNSCOP) gathered information in Europe and in Pales- 
tine, where it met with representatives of both the Jewish Agency 
and the Arabs, hearing 34 witnesses and holding 13 public meetings 
and 18 closed sessions. It also toured Palestine. The Arab High 
Committee decided to boycott the hearings, so most of the testimony 
came from the Jewish Agency and Palestinian government officials. 
At the same time, militant Arab groups staged anti-Zionist demon- 
strations in the cities. UNSCOP then went to Beirut, Lebanon, where 
it met with representatives of the Arab governments. Then a sub- 
committee visited certain DP camps in Austria and Germany. 

UNSCOP spent most of August debating alternative solutions. 
Its final report was signed in Geneva on August 31, 1947. The com- 
mittee could not reach unanimous opinion, and both majority and 
minority reports were presented. A majority of the representa- 
tives (Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, the Netherlands, Peru, 
Sweden, and Uruguay) voted for the partition of Palestine into two 
separate states, one Arab and the other Jewish, to be joined in an 
economic union. Following a transition period of two years, both 
states were to be completely independent, provided they had adopted 
aconstitution, guaranteed minority and religious rights, and made 
provision for the protection of holy places. Jerusalem would be 
placed under a UN trusteeship. 

Three of the representatives (India, Iran, and Yugoslavia) objected 
to the majority report and produced a minority report. It called for 
a brief transition period and then the creation of a federal state of 
Palestine. It would have both a Jewish and Arab state within it and 
two federal legislative bodies, one on the basis of proportionate 
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representation and the other with equal representation from both 
Arabs and Jews. The Australian delegate refused to endorse either 
plan. 

On September 23, 1947, atits regular fall session, the UN General 
Assembly referred the reports of the committee to the Special Com- 
mittee on the Question of Palestine, which had representatives of 
allmember states. It was before this committee that Silver, speaking 
on behalf of the Jewish Agency, stated that while the partition plan 
presented by the majority report would impose hardship on the 
Jewish people, the Jewish Agency was prepared to accept it. On 
October 11 the U.S. delegate stated his government’s support for 
the partition plan. Two days later, the Soviet Union followed suit. 

Nonetheless, the committee continued its deliberations. It 
divided into two subcommittees. Subcommittee No. 2 worked 
on the minority report, and Subcommittee No. 1 worked on the 
majority report. The major stumbling block in the latter was over 
the territorial arrangements for partition. The investigating com- 
mittee had come up with a map of three Jewish and three Arab 
sections and additional enclaves. The Jewish Agency pressed for an 
additional 200,000 acres for the Jewish state for future settlement 
and defensible borders. On the other hand, the United States ini- 
tially sought a reduction in the area allocated to the Jewish state, 
and it was because of this that the port and city of Jaffa became 
an Arab enclave and that most of western Galilee was assigned to 
the proposed Arab state. Jewish hopes were dealt another blow in the 
planned internationalization of Jerusalem. On the other hand, the 
Jewish state was awarded the Bet Ntofa Valley and Lydda (Lod) 
Airport as well as gains in Lower Galilee, the Beit She’an Valley, and 
the Gilboa area of the Jezreel Valley. Also, thanks to a last-minute 
visit by Chaim Weizmann with President Harry S. Truman, Israel 
was awarded the thinly populated but large Negev region, which 
the Jews hoped to use for future settlement. The plan also included 
the Arab-Jewish economic union. Thus, of the some 10,000 square 
miles of Mandate Palestine, the final report awarded the Jewish 
state 5,579 square miles. This area also contained an estimated Arab 
population of 397,000 people, or 46.5 percent of the total there. 

On November 25, 1947, the committee voted on the two reports. 
The minority report from Subcommittee No. 2 was rejected by 29 
to 12 votes with 16 abstentions. The majority report of Subcommit- 
tee No. 1 was accepted in a vote of 25 to 13 with 17 abstentions and 
2 members absent. This was 1 vote short of the two-thirds vote that 
would be required in the final vote to be taken by the General 
Assembly. 

The General Assembly voted on November 29, 1947. There were 
33 votes for partition, 13 opposed, 10 abstentions, and 1 absent 
(Siam). Those voting no were Afghanistan, Cuba, Egypt, Greece, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey, 
and Yemen. States abstaining included the United Kingdom, China, 
and a number of Latin American countries. 

While the Jewish Agency accepted the vote, the Arabs did not. 
Immediately on learning of the UN decision, Arabs in Palestine 
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began attacking Jewish settlements in Palestine. This marked the 
beginning of the Arab-Jewish Communal War (November 3, 1947- 
May 14, 1948). 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 


See also 

Arab-Jewish Communal War; Ben-Gurion, David; Palestine, British 
Mandate for; Palestine, Partition of; Truman, Harry S.; Weizmann, 
Chaim 
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United Nations Peacekeeping Missions 

The United Nations (UN) has played an important role in peace- 
keeping operations to prevent or limit hostilities between Israel 
and its Arab neighbors. The success of these peacekeeping missions 
has varied, but the effort began in 1948 and has been the largest such 
mission in UN history. 

Blue-helmeted UN peacekeepers have become an iconic image 
for the world. Their missions have ranged from separating warring 
parties within the same state to observing cease-fires between rival 
states. Missions consist of either unarmed observers or lightly armed 
infantry forces. The peacekeepers do not have military superiority 
over the parties they are separating. The moral authority of the UN 
peacekeepers is their greatest weapon. 

Surprisingly, the peacekeeping mission was not one anticipated 
for the UN when it was created. The idea of sending observers to 
limit the scope of wars and to keep combatants apart had its origin 
in the partition of Palestine. In April 1947 British diplomats brought 
the issue of Palestine to the UN to consider. The UN General Assem- 
bly appointed a special committee to study the problem and devise 
a proposed solution. The committee proposed a partition plan in 
November 1947, awarding the Jewish population just over half the 
disputed territory. Palestinians and the Arab countries rejected 
the plan out of hand. 

Several months later, the UN reported that nearly 3,000 people 
had died in December 1947 and January 1948 in conflicts between 
Jews and Palestinians. Calls for cease-fires failed to halt the vio- 
lence. When Great Britain announced its plan to end its mandate 
on May 14, 1948, the UN appointed a Truce Commission consisting 
of Belgium, France, and the United States to arrange a truce between 
the two sides. Later, a mediator was appointed, to be assisted by the 
Truce Commission, to bring about a settlement between Jews and 
Arabs. After the Jewish Agency proclaimed the State of Israel on May 
14, 1948, open warfare broke out between surrounding Arab states 
and the new country. On May 22 the Security Council called for a 
cease-fire within 36 hours. To ensure that both sides complied 
with the cease-fire, the Security Council authorized military 
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Canadian major general E. L. M. Burns, head of the United Nations Emergency Forces (UNEF), and Israel Defense Forces (IDF) chief of staff Moshe Dayan 
on their way from the landing strip to a conference room at Lod Airport, Israel, December 6, 1956. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





observers to be stationed between the two sides on May 29. The new 
organization was knownas the UN Truce Supervision Organization 
(UNTSO). 

UNTSO was the first peacekeeping mission undertaken by the 
UN. Within weeks, the number of observers grew to 572. The troops 
were drawn from different countries that did not have ties to either 
side. The goal was to have objective observers who could report 
violations of the truce to the Security Council. Rules of engagement 
for UNTSO personnel were strict, and the troops were virtually 
unarmed. Any sidearms could be used only to defend themselves. 
Indeed, UNTSO soldiers were not expected to enforce the truce but 
were present only to observe. 

Fighting broke out again on July 9, 1948, after the truce expired 
with no peace settlement. Once again, the Security Council ordered 
a cease-fire and called on UNTSO to report violations. Incidents 
continued, including the assassination of Count Folke Bernadotte, 
the UN mediator, on September 17, 1948. On November 16 the Secu- 
rity Council ordered an armistice to which the various parties agreed. 
Between February and July 1949 Israel made bilateral agreements, 
known as the General Armistice Agreements of 1949, with the neigh- 
boring Arab states. The mediator’s role was declared at an end in 
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August 1949, but UNTSO observers remained on the ground to 
make sure the borders separating Jews and Arabs were not violated. 
Mixed armistice commissions from the different states oversaw the 
peace with assistance from UNTSO. The failure to reach a perma- 
nent peace agreement led to UNTSO observers remaining on Israel’s 
borders for the coming decades. They reported on commando raids 
by Palestinians on Israeli targets and on Israeli retaliations during 
that time. 

In 1956 tensions between Israel and neighboring Egypt reached 
the boiling point. President Gamal Abdel Nasser had nationalized 
the Suez Canal and broken with the Western powers and had begun 
to receive arms shipments from the Soviet Union, threatening the 
balance of power in the Middle East. Israel, Great Britain, and France 
reached an agreement to defeat Egypt, using an Israeli attack as an 
excuse for the other powers to occupy the Suez Canal. On October 
29, 1956, Israeli forces attacked the Egyptian Army in the Sinai. 
Great Britain and France demanded that both sides pull back to 
either side of the Suez Canal, an objective far in the Egyptian rear. 
When Egypt refused, as expected, allied forces landed in Egypt and 
occupied the canal. On November 5 the UN General Assembly author- 
ized the UN Emergency Force (UNEF). Whena cease-fire was worked 
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Indonesian troops board an aircraft in Jakarta, Indonesia, on November 10, 2006, en route to Lebanon to serve in the United Nations Interim Force in 
Lebanon (UNIFIL). (John M. Foster/U.S. Department of Defense) 





out between the different sides, UNEF units began to land in the 
Sinai. Israeli forces pulled back to the prewar frontiers, with UNEF 
ensuring that they withdrew unmolested. Israel refused to allow 
UNEF units to be stationed on its side of the border, so they took up 
positions in Egyptian territory. 

UNEF was initially comprised of 6,000 men commanded by 
Canadian general E. L. M. Burns. UNEF was headquartered in 
Ballah. The units were contributed by 10 countries that were not 
aligned with Arab countries or Israel. Over the next 10 years, UNEF 
remained along the border to prevent incursions by either side. Its 
strength gradually declined to 3,000 men. 

By 1967, tensions between Israel and its Arab neighbors were 
once again at the boiling point. In November 1966 Israeli comman- 
dos raided Jordanian villages that were suspected of housing ter- 
rorists. In April 1967 Israeli artillery fired on Syrian positions in the 
demilitarized zone between the two states. Israeli authorities 
blamed other incidents in May on Syria. On May 13 the Soviet Union 
advised Nasser that the Israelis were planning to attack, a charge 
that was later admitted to be false. Nasser responded by strength- 
ening his forces in the Sinai. He apparently hoped to bluff the Israelis 
out of any aggressive movements by presenting overwhelming 
force. On May 16 the Egyptian chief of staff requested that the UNEF 
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forces be removed. UN secretary-general U Thant recognized that 
Egypt had the right to request that the peacekeepers be moved and 
ordered UNFF to evacuate. 

The removal of the peacekeepers was seen as a sign in Israel that 
Egypt was preparing to attack. UNEF had not completely cleared 
the area by June 5, when Israel launched a surprise attack on the 
neighboring Arab states. Within a week, Israeli forces had reached 
the Suez Canal. During the attack, 15 UNEF peacekeepers were acci- 
dentally killed by the Israelis. The remaining observers were out of 
Egypt by June 17. 

Israel’s overwhelming victory over the Arabs in the Six-Day War 
of 1967 did not bring peace. During the next six years, the Egyptians 
continued low-intensity attacks around the Suez Canal. UN attempts 
to negotiate a peace failed, but neither side would agree to a peace- 
keeping force to separate them. By 1973, the Egyptians were ready 
to attack Israeli forces in an attempt to force a settlement. On Octo- 
ber 6, 1973, on the Jewish holy day of Yom Kippur, Egyptian and 
Syrian forces struck in the Sinai and on the Golan Heights. Although 
the Israelis were at first forced back, they rallied with heavy logisti- 
cal support from the United States. By October 15 they had sur- 
rounded the Egyptian Army on the canal and were approaching 
Damascus. The Soviet Union threatened to intervene, making a 
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confrontation with the United States possible. The two superpow- 
ers negotiated a resolution and took it to the UN. 

On October 22 the Security Council adopted Resolution 338, 
which called for a cease-fire and an end to military activities. When 
the Israelis refused to comply, the situation threatened to get out of 
control. On October 25 the Security Council passed Resolution 340, 
which called for a return to the positions of October 22 and the cre- 
ation of a peacekeeping force to separate the two sides. Israel agreed 
to the cease-fire. 

On November 15 the new force took up positions between Israeli 
and Egyptian forces. Named UNEF II, the force was organized sim- 
ilarly to the earlier peacekeeping force. UNEF II supervised the cease- 
fire, reported violations, and controlled the buffer zone that was 
established between the Egyptians and Israelis in the Sinai. UNEF 
Il continued from 1973 to 1979. At that time, the signing of a peace 
treaty between the two countries removed the need for UNEF II. The 
force was dissolved in July 1979 as relations normalized. 

In 1974 another UN peacekeeping mission took up positions on 
the Golan Heights. Israel and Syria signed an armistice agreement 
on May 31, 1974, that created three buffer zones between their forces. 
To monitor the armistice, the UN created the UN Disengagement 
Observer Force (UNDOF). UNDOF interposed between Israeli and 
Syrian forces to prevent violations. UNDOF remains in existence, 
as no permanent peace treaty has been signed between Israel and 
Syria. 

The most recent peacekeeping mission undertaken by the UN 
between Israel and its Arab neighbors was in Lebanon. Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization (PLO) forces relocated to Lebanon after being 
expelled from Jordan following the Black September fighting in 
1970. PLO commandos raided from Lebanon into Israel during the 
1970s. On March 11, 1978, PLO forces seized an Israeli bus. In the 
fighting that followed, 37 Israelis were killed. Three days later, Israeli 
prime minister Menachem Begin ordered an invasion of southern 
Lebanon. On March 19 the UN Security Council passed Resolution 
425 calling for a cease-fire, an Israeli withdrawal, and the establish- 
ment of the UN Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL). UNIFIL was 
originally authorized to have 4,000 men, lightly armed with infantry 
weapons. In May 1978 this was increased to 6,000 men. The man- 
date for the force was originally good for six months. As a result, 
UNIEFIL has been reauthorized every six months since 1978. 

UNIFIL was largely ignored by both the Israelis and Palestinians, 
and it failed to prevent PLO infiltration into northern Israel. It also 
could not help the Lebanese government reestablish its authority in 
southern Lebanon. In May 1982 the Israelis again invaded southern 
Lebanon in retaliation for PLO terrorist attacks and simply pushed 
UNIEFIL forces out of the way. In 1985 the Israelis withdrew but 
remained in control of a buffer zone in southern Lebanon, with a 
local militia providing much of the manpower. Fighting continued 
between the PLO and Israel and its client forces. During operations 
in April 1996, Israeli artillery bombarded a UNIFIL post at Qana, 
killing more than 100 civilians who had gathered there under UN 
protection. 
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In June 2000 Israeli forces withdrew from the buffer zone. A 
month later the Security Council passed Resolution 1310, author- 
izing UNIFIL to assist the Lebanese government in reestablish- 
ing its authority over all of southern Lebanon. By January 2001 the 
Lebanese government had still taken no decisive action. The Secu- 
rity Council renewed UNIFIL’s mandate but reduced the number 
of soldiers in the force from 5,800 to 4,500. The situation has changed 
little since that time, and UNIFIL’s authorized strength continued 
to decline. By the middle of 2004, UNIFIL had only 1,995 soldiers 
from seven countries (China, France, Ghana, India, Ireland, Italy, 
and Poland) and 400 civilian workers. Another 50 observers from 
UNTSO assisted them. 

During the summer of 2006 Hezbollah fighters in southern 
Lebanon launched a series of attacks on Israeli military outposts in 
northern Israel. Israeli soldiers were captured and taken to bases 
in Lebanon. In retaliation, Israeli forces launched an invasion of 
southern Lebanon in July. The UN was much criticized by Lebanese 
for the severe damage to the country and to civilians, which went 
far beyond areas where Hezbollah fighters were located. Hezbollah 
fighters resisted stubbornly, firing rockets into northern Israel. 
During the fighting, an observation post with members of UNTSO 
was bombed by Israeli warplanes. Four UN observers were killed. 
Although Israel claimed that it was an accident, letters from the 
observers in the days leading up to the bombing talked about pre- 
vious near-misses and protests to the Israeli military. The letters 
also indicated that Hezbollah was using the postasa shield for firing 
rockets. Israeli forces later pulled out of Lebanon, leaving UNIFIL and 
the Lebanese Army to watch over the border. 

Tim J. WaTTs 
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United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees 

The principal provider of education, health, relief, social services, and 
other basic services to more than 4.3 million Palestinian refugees 
and their descendents who have been displaced by Arab-Israeli 
wars from 1951 to the present. Also among these refugees are those 
displaced during Palestinian-Israeli conflicts such as the First 
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Intifada (1987-1993), the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada (2000-2004), 
and the ongoing violence in the Palestinian territories. Although 
most refugees fall under the purview of the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) headquartered 
in Geneva, Switzerland, most Palestinian refugees are the responsi- 
bility of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees (UNRWA). The responsibility for all Palestinian refugees 
within Israel fell to the UNRWA from 1951 untilit was appropriated 
by Israel in 1952. 

The UNRWA began operations on May 1, 1951, but was cre- 
ated on December 8, 1948, by UN General Assembly Resolution 302 
(IV) to replace the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees 
(UNRPR) created on November 19, 1948, by Resolution 212 (III). 
The UNRWA mandate must be periodically renewed by the General 
Assembly. The UNRWA had an initial budget of $50 million. How- 
ever, in the early 21st century it is the largest UN undertaking in the 
Middle East, employing 22,000 people in 900 facilities in the Gaza 
Strip, the West Bank, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria. 

The UN had envisioned the UNRPR as a short-term agency 
coordinating the activities of international nongovernmental organ- 
izations (NGOs), other UN agencies such as the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF), the World 
Health Organization (WHO), the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO), and the International Refugee Organization, which 
were providing direct relief services for displaced Palestinians until 
what the UN anticipated would be a quick resolution of the Israeli- 
Palestinian crisis. The UN created the UNRWA when it had become 
clear that there would not be a quick resolution of the displaced 
Palestinians. 

The UNRWA was originally designed to replace the UNRPR’s 
direct relief responsibilities that it had assumed with public works 
and economic development in cooperation with local governments, 
other UN agencies, NGOs, the World Bank, and any Palestinian 
governmental structure that developed. The UNRWA was head- 
quartered in Beirut (1950-1978) and Vienna (1978-1996) before 
moving to Gaza in the Palestinian territories in 1996. 

Although the fact that large numbers of Palestinians fled or were 
expelled from Jerusalem during the Israeli War of Independence 
(1948-1949) is well documented, the number of refugees is dis- 
puted. The numbers range from the Israeli estimate of 400,000 to the 
Arab and Palestinian estimate of 950,000-1 million, with an official 
UN estimate of 711,000. The UN originally defined a Palestinian 
refugee as a person and his or her descendants whose “normal place 
of residence was Palestine between June 1946 and May 1948 and 
who lost both their homes and means of livelihood as a result of 
the 1948 Arab-Israeli conflict,” but the definition was expanded to 
include those displaced by the 1967 Six-Day War as well. The des- 
ignation of Palestinian refugee applies only to those meeting this 
definition and residing in the Gaza Strip, the West Bank, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Syria, whether or not they reside in a refugee camp. 

The UNRWA provides relief services to the 1.3 million Palestin- 
ian residents in the refugee camps but does not participate in the 
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administration or governance of these camps. Half of the UNRWA’s 
budget and two-thirds of its staff are committed to operating 647 
elementary and secondary schools and 8 vocational training cen- 
ters. The UNRWA also operates 122 health centers and provides 
environmental health services for the refugee camps. The agency 
develops infrastructure for the camps and provides loan assistance 
for enterprise development for all Palestinian refugees. 

The majority of UNRWA funding is derived from the voluntary 
contributions of donor states. The largest donors are the United 
States, the European Commission, the United Kingdom, Japan, Can- 
ada, the Gulf Arab states, and the Scandinavian countries. The UN 
funds 110 UNRWA staff positions, and UNESCO and WHO fund 
some of the staff positions in the UNRWA education and health pro- 
grams. Other funding comes from NGOs, private individuals, and 
refugee copayments and participation fees. The UNRWA has oper- 
ated in the red since 2000, despite reducing its annual expenditure 
per registered refugee to roughly $70 from its 1970s’ average of $200. 

RicHarp M. Epwarps 
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United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 242 
Event Date: November 22, 1967 


United Nations (UN) Security Council resolution passed in the wake 
of the June 1967 Six-Day War and designed to lessen Arab-Israeli 
tensions and pave the way for a comprehensive Middle East peace 
settlement. Resolution 242 was unanimously adopted by the Secu- 
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rity Council on November 22, 1967, following the Six Day-War that 
had pitted Israel against Egypt, Jordan, Syria, and Iraq. The conflict 
resulted ina decisive Israeli victory and the capture and occupation 
of the Sinai Peninsula and the Gaza Strip from Egypt, the West Bank 
and East Jerusalem from Jordan, and the Golan Heights from Syria. 

Resolution 242 expressed concern over the “grave situation in 
the Middle East,” emphasized the “inadmissibility of the acquisi- 
tion of territory by war,” and stressed the need for “ajust and lasting 
peace in which all states in the region could live in peace and secu- 
rity.” It also emphasized that all member states of the UN had 
accepted the UN Charter and undertaken to live in accordance with 
its Article 2. The resolution specifically called for the “withdrawal 
of Israeli armed forces from territories occupied in the recent 
conflict [and the] termination of all claims or states of belligerency 
and respect for and acknowledgment of the sovereignty, territorial 
integrity and independence of every State in the area and their right 
to live in peace within secure and recognized boundaries free from 
threats or acts of force.” 

The resolution went on to “affirm the necessity” for guaran- 
teeing free navigation of all international waterways in the region, 
the achievement ofa lasting solution to the refugee dilemma, anda 
guarantee of “the territorial inviolability and political independence 
of every State in the area, through measures including the establish- 
ment of demilitarized zones.” 

Finally, Resolution 242 requested that the Security Council des- 
ignate a special representative to the Middle East to negotiate with 
the states of the region to achieve a settlement in accordance with 
the resolution. The Security Council also requested that the UN sec- 
retary-general report to it the efforts of the special representative. 

The resolution was the Security Council’s formula for a successful 
resolution of the Arab-Israeli conflict. Insistence on freedom of 
navigation through international waterways was clearly aimed at 
Egypt’s closing of the Strait of Tiran to Israeli shipping in May 1967, 
one of the most important factors in Israel’s decision for a massive 
preventive strike against Egypt. The resolution called for a solution 
to the refugee problem but did not specifically use the word “Pales- 
tinian” or stipulate how the Palestinian refugee situation would 
be resolved. 

The resolution’s most important feature was the so-called land 
for peace formula: an Israeli withdrawal from occupied Arab terri- 
tories in exchange for peace with its neighbors, along with “the ter- 
mination ofall claims or states of belligerency” between the warring 
parties. It also stipulated that all parties respect and acknowledge 
“the sovereignty, territorial integrity, and political independence” 
of every state in the area. 

The resolution imposed obligations on both the Arab states and 
Israel, yet the warring parties refused to comply with the resolution 
until the other side complied first. While both Israel and its Arab 
neighbors accepted the legitimacy of the resolution, they inter- 
preted it quite differently. The Israelis chose to emphasize the end 
of “all states of belligerency.” The refusal of the Arab states to end 
the state of war was, therefore, a major barrier to negotiations, even 
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with the more moderate states of Egypt and Jordan. The Arab states 
demanded an immediate and unconditional Israeli withdrawal 
from the occupied Arab territories of the Gaza Strip, the West Bank, 
and the Golan Heights without offering any security guarantees to 
Israel. On the other hand, as a precondition to any withdrawal on 
their part, the Israelis demanded that the Arab states first recognize 
the existence of the State of Israel by establishing diplomatic rela- 
tions and renouncing their commitment to seeking its destruction. 
Israel also insisted on an end of terrorism as a precondition to nego- 
tiations regarding the return of territory to the Palestinians, while 
radical Palestinians have stated that the refusal of Israel to return 
land is the basis for their own military actions. The Palestinians 
have also seized on the wording in the resolution regarding settle- 
ment of “the refugee problem” to demand that any peace settlement 
recognize the right of all Palestinians to return to their places of ori- 
gin within the former British Mandate for Palestine, regardless of 
whether these locations are now part of Israel. Israel says that a 
massive influx of Palestinians would undermine the Jewish charac- 
ter of the State of Israel and holds that Palestinian refugees must be 
settled where they presently live or in the territory of a new Pales- 
tinian state. 

On November 23, 1967, UN secretary-general U Thant appointed 
Gunnar Jarring as the special envoy called for in the resolution to 
negotiate a settlement with the states in the region. His mission was 
not successful. Although Israel, Egypt, Jordan, and Lebanon all rec- 
ognized the legitimacy of his appointment and agreed to participate 
in his shuttle diplomacy between their capitals, Syria did not. Dam- 
ascus held that Israeli withdrawal from conquered land was a pre- 
condition to negotiations. Jarring continued his effort for the next 
six years but without success. 

In 1973 following the Yom Kippur War, the UN Security Council 
reaffirmed Resolution 242 and strengthened it by passing Resolu- 
tion 338. Until the 1978 Camp David Accords and the resultant 1979 
Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty, Israel retained control of the Sinai. Israel 
continues to occupy the Golan Heights. Israel withdrew from the 
Gaza Strip in 2005, and the Palestinian Authority (PA) now governs 
that territory. Jordan renounced its claim over the West Bank in 
1988, and the Palestinians now exercise limited authority over part 
of the West Bank, pending a final negotiated settlement with Israel. 

STEFAN BROOKS AND SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 338 
Event Date: October 22, 1973 


United Nations (UN) Security Council resolution passed late in the 
Yom Kippur War. The war began on October 6, 1973, when Egypt 
and Syria launched a surprise attack on Israel. The war is called the 
Yom Kippur War or the Ramadan War because Egypt and Syria 
began their attacks on the Jewish holy day of Yom Kippur, which 
also coincided with the Muslim month-long fast of Ramadan. The 
primary motivations for the attack on Israel date to the 1967 Six- 
Day War in which Israel captured significant Arab territories, in- 
cluding the Sinai Peninsula from Egypt and the Golan Heights from 
Syria. Six years later, with these lands still in Israeli hands, Egypt 
and Syria decided to initiate a war to regain the territory or at least 
to oblige the United States and the Soviet Union to bring that about 
through diplomacy. 

Israel was caught by surprise and suffered initial heavy losses in 
the first few days of the war. By the time of the resolution, however, 


Israel had regained the initiative, repulsed the Egyptian and Syrian 
attacks, and occupied additional Arab territory in Egypt across the 
Suez Canal and in Syria approaching Damascus. 

International efforts to halt the fighting intensified, and U.S. 
secretary of state Henry Kissinger flew to Moscow on October 20 to 
meet with Soviet leaders. Two days later, on October 22, the UN 
Security Council adopted Resolution 338 by a vote of 14 votes to 0, 
with the People’s Republic of China (PRC) abstaining. 

UN Resolution 338 was quite short and contained only three 
provisions. First, it called for all parties to cease fighting and termi- 
nate all military activity no later than 12 hours from the moment of 
the adoption of the resolution and to remain in the positions that 
they presently occupied. Second, it called for immediate imple- 
mentation of UN Resolution 242, which had been passed on 
November 22, 1967, following the Six-Day War between Israel and 
Egypt, Syria, Jordan, and Iraq. Third, the resolution stated that 
“immediately and concurrently with the cease-fire, negotiations 
[would] start between the parties concerned under appropriate 
auspices aimed at establishing a just and durable peace in the 
Middle East.” The term “appropriate auspices” was assumed to 
refer to the United States, the patron and principal ally of Israel, and 
the Soviet Union, the patron and ally of the Arab states, rather than 
to the UN. 





Egypt and Israel exchange dead under the auspices of the Red Cross and the United Nations (UN) on the Baluza-Kantara Road in the Sinai on November 
25, 1973, three days after UN Security Council Resolution 338. (Shlomo Arad/Israeli Government Press Office) 
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By explicitly calling for the implementation of Resolution 242, 
Resolution 338 recognized Israel’s refusal to withdraw from occu- 
pied Arab lands captured in 1967. It also acknowledged, per the 
September 1, 1967, Khartoum Resolution, the refusal of the Arab 
states to recognize, negotiate, or make peace with Israel, which 
prevented the establishment of “a just and durable peace in the 
Middle East peace.” 

U.S.-led diplomacy resulted in an armistice in March 1974 
between Egyptand Israel. Two months later, an armistice was nego- 
tiated between Syria and Israel. The Soviet Union’s diplomatic role 
in the peacemaking process was minimal, mainly because Egypt 
agreed to an American request not to ask for Soviet assistance, par- 
ticularly military resupply. 

Impatient at the slow pace and seeming lack of progress in the 
peace process with Israel, Egyptian president Anwar Sadat took the 
unprecedented step of visiting Israel in November 1977, becoming 
the first Arab head of state to do so and thus implicitly recognizing 
Israel. Sadat’s visit jump-started the peace process with Israeli 
prime minister Menachem Begin, and following mediation by U.S. 
president Jimmy Carter, led to the Camp David Accords in 1978 
whereby Israel withdrew from the Sinai in exchange for diplomatic 
relations and peace with Egypt. The accords were followed by a for- 
mal rapprochement in the Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty of 1979. Egypt 
became the first Arab state to make peace with Israel and recover 
its territory occupied by Israel in 1967. The Israeli-Egyptian settle- 
mentalso allowed for the partial implementation of UN Resolutions 
242 and 338. 
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United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 1559 
Event Date: September 2, 2004 


United Nations (UN) resolution passed by the UN Security Council 
on September 2, 2004, dealing with the political and military sit- 
uation in Lebanon. Resolution 1559 received nine favorable votes 
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(Angola, Benin, Chile, France, Germany, Romania, Spain, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States). There were six abstentions. The 
resolution essentially reiterated the UN’s support of a free and fair 
presidential election in Lebanon and called for the removal of all 
foreign forces from the country. The resolution had been triggered 
by Syria’s continuing meddling—both militarily and politically— 
in Lebanon’s affairs. Since 1976 at the beginning of the Lebanese 
Civil War, Syria occupied parts of Lebanon and had exerted great 
influence on Lebanon’s foreign and domestic politics. It also con- 
tinued to sponsor various militia groups in Lebanon, most notably 
Hezbollah, a militant organization and Lebanese political party and 
sponsor of terrorism in the region against Israel. When the Syrians 
attempted to amend the Lebanese constitution in the early summer 
of 2004 so that their favored presidential candidate (Emile Lahoud) 
would emerge victorious, the members of the Security Council 
decided to act and passed Resolution 1559. In so doing, the Security 
Council reinforced its previous resolutions vis-a-vis Lebanon, 
including resolutions 425 (1978), 426 (1978), 520 (1982), and 1553 
(2004). 

At the crux of the UN’s resolution was the disengagement of 
Syria from Lebanese affairs and the call for the disbandment of all 
armed militias within Lebanon’s borders. For its part, the Lebanese 
government requested that Israel withdraw from Shaba Farms and 
Kfar-Shuba and return Lebanese prisoners being held in Israel. This, 
it argued, was a precondition for any full implementation of Reso- 
lution 1559. 

The Syrians made little attempt to abide by the UN resolution, 
and the weak Lebanese Army had no mandate to disarm Hezbollah’s 
militia in the south. Finally, in the spring of 2005 and following 
the February 2005 assassination of Rafik Hariri, Lebanon’s former 
prime minister, Syria agreed to withdraw its troops (still number- 
ing some 14,000 men) from Lebanon. On April 26 the last of the 
Syrian troops departed Lebanon, and Syria’s 29-year-long occu- 
pation of Lebanon came to an end. 

The Syrian withdrawal did not, however, bring any peace or 
stability to the region. First, the Syrians had many Lebanese allies, 
and these were of various religious sects. Perhaps most importantly, 
those in politics and government feared a purge. Also, in December 
2005 Hezbollah rockets (operated from southern Lebanon) were 
fired at Israel, landing in Kiryat Shmona and injuring three people. 
Inlate January 2006 the UN, frustrated by additional assassinations 
of anti-Syrian figures in Lebanon, implored the Lebanese govern- 
ment to crack down on militants and militias operating in their coun- 
try. It also asked Syria to take concrete steps to aid the Lebanese in 
this mission. The Syrians showed no will to cooperate with the UN 
or abide by Resolution 1559, and the Lebanese government remained 
adamant that the continued Israeli occupation of Shaba Farms 
represented a foreign force on its soil. However, the new majority, 
called the March 14 Coalition, feared the large popular support for 
Hezbollah. 

Lebanon’s major political factions argued over Hezbollah. 
Some called for Hezbollah’s immediate disarmament, while others, 
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including Prime Minister Fuad Siniura, claimed that Hezbollah was 
not a foreign force and was therefore exempt from the dictates of 
Resolution 1559. Yet others believe that Hezbollah should be dis- 
banded and integrated into the regular Lebanese armed forces. 

After the outbreak of the Israeli-Hezbollah War (Israeli-Lebanese 
War) in July 2006, Prime Minister Siniura insisted that Israel’s con- 
tinuing occupation of Lebanese territory in Shaba Farms was the 
primary cause of Hezbollah’s activities. However, UN secretary- 
general Kofi Annan stated directly in January 2005 that Lebanon’s 
position on Shaba Farms is invalid and that Israel’s 2000 with- 
drawal from Lebanon was in accordance with the mandates set 
forth by various UN resolutions. In retrospect, UN Resolution 1559 
may have been wishful thinking. To ask the still-weak Lebanese 
government and its army to disband all militias within Lebanon and 
to secure the nation from outside forces was not terribly realistic. 
Indeed, given the factionalism within Lebanese politics, the power 
of organizations such as Hezbollah, and the fact that Lebanon has 
been home to numerous militia groups for many years and retains 
other militias than Hezbollah, the likelihood ofa peaceful and pros- 
perous Lebanon was highly unlikely. 

PauL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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United Nations Special Commission on 
Palestine 

Start Date: May 13, 1947 

End Date: August 31, 1947 


The United Nations Special Commission on Palestine (UNSCOP) 
was the United Nations (UN) committee that on August 31, 1947, 
recommended the partitioning of Palestine into a Jewish state and 
an Arab state with Jerusalem and Bethlehem remaining neutral 
areas. UNSCOP was formed on May 13, 1947, to study the so-called 
Palestine problem after the British government had informed the 
UN on February 14, 1947, that it would no longer administer the 
British Mandate for Palestine as directed by the League of Nations 
on September 29, 1923. UNSCOP’s 11 member states (Australia, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, India, Iran, the Netherlands, 
Peru, Sweden, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia) voted unanimously to 
terminate British administration. Seven of the 11 members issued 
the report eventually accepted by the UN General Assembly on 
November 29, 1947, that divided Palestine into independent Jewish 
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and Arab states with well-defined borders. A minority report rec- 
ommended a federal state uniting the two factions. No member rec- 
ommended the Arab state proposal favored by the Arab Higher 
Committee. 

World War II had left the United Kingdom unwilling and unable 
to bare the expense of its empire. The British were also facing a 
rising tide of violence in Palestine, where 80,000 British soldiers 
continued to be garrisoned. The Zionists, comprising just over a 
third of the population of Palestine, saw the British as pro-Arab and 
orchestrated legal and illegal immigration to Palestine in an attempt 
to bolster their numbers for what both they and the Arabs saw as 
an eventual war for Palestine. Other more radical Zionists, some 
of whom had fought with the British in World War II, attacked 
British facilities in Palestine. Both the Jews and the Arabs fought 
one another, and the British seemed incapable of quelling the vio- 
lence. The British held a conference in London on February 7, 1947, 
seeking to resolve the issues between the Jews and the Arabs, but 
this proved impossible and led to the decision to cede the problem 
to the UN. The British government offered its recommendations 
on the future of Palestine when it detailed its administration of the 
mandate on April 2, 1947. 

UNSCOP began its study in Palestine on June 15, 1947. The Jew- 
ish Agency cooperated with UNSCOP, but the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee boycotted all the meetings and hearings and demanded the 
immediate creation of an independent Arab state. UNSCOP held two 
hearings, receiving reports and testimonies from the Jewish Agency 
and the government of Arab government Palestine before touring 
Jerusalem and Arab and Jewish settlements and cities throughout 
the mandate on July 4-17. 

UNSCOP departed Palestine on July 20 and traveled to Lebanon, 
a visit that included an informal side trip to Damascus, Syria, on 
July 21. Hamid Franjiyya (Frangie) communicated the views of the 
Arab states to UNSCOP ata meeting in Beirut on July 22. UNSCOP’s 
study included 13 public hearings and 4 private hearings involving 
testimony by representatives of 6 Arab states, 31 Jews, and 17 Jew- 
ish organizations. 

The committee divided itself into four subcommittees and 
three working groups. One of these subcommittees visited King 
Abdullah I of Transjordan on July 25. During August 8-14 a sub- 
committee or its members met with Austrian, American, and 
British officials dealing with displaced persons (DP) in Europe 
and visited a hospital and camps in Germany and Austria servicing 
more than 26,000 adult and child DPs. More than 100 DPs were 
interviewed. The drama of the 1947 Exodus transport ship incident 
with 4,515 DP passengers (all Jewish, some orphaned children) 
occurred during the UNSCOP visit to Palestine. Two UNSCOP 
members were at the port of Haifa when the Exodus was towed there 
and the passengers deported on ships to Toulon, France. The Exo- 
dus deportees rejected disembarkation in France and began a 24- 
day hunger strike. UNSCOP members testified later that the plight 
of the DPs, the Exodus deportees in particular, helped shape their 
recommendations. 
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The whole committee held 39 private meetings. Additional meet- 
ings ofits subcommittees and working groups were also held before 
UNSCOP began writing its report in Geneva on July 28. UNSCOP’S 
report began with a preface and was followed by four chapters of 
factual information and analysis. As part of this analysis, the report 
asserted that the League of Nations had committed itself to the 
creation of a Jewish state in Palestine and had not fulfilled that 
promise. UNSCOP also asserted that British policies had unfairly 
restricted Jewish immigration and land purchases to less than 6 per- 
cent of the land. Chapters 5-7 contained UNSCOP’S recommenda- 
tions and proposals. The final chapter listed reservations voiced by 
some UNSCOP members and then detailed those reservations and 
some observations in the appendix. 

UNSCOP’S August 31 partition plan allotted 56 percent of the 
land remaining in the mandate to the Jewish state. Although Pales- 
tine and Transjordan remained a single administrative unit until 
1946, Transjordan was removed, over Zionist protests, on Septem- 
ber 11, 1922, by the League of Nations from the geographical area to 
which the 1917 Balfour Declaration applied. Transjordan comprised 
77 percent of the original mandate, leaving only 23 percent to be 
divided in UNSCOP’S partition. Jerusalem and its environs com- 
prised 2 percent of the partition, leaving 42 percent of the non- 
Transjordan land for an Arab state. The land allotted to the Jewish 
state was 75 percent desert and was 61 percent Jewish in population. 
The population of the Arab partition was just over 2 percent Jewish, 
and the Jerusalem trusteeship was almost equal in Arab, Christian, 
Muslim, and Jewish inhabitants. UNSCOP’s partition plan was 
rejected by the Arab Higher Committee on September 29, 1947, but 
was accepted by the Jewish Agency on October 2. 

In early November UNSCOP determined May 14 as the recom- 
mended date for the dissolution of the British Mandate for Palestine 
and its partition. The UN General Assembly adopted Resolution 
181, UNSCOP recommendations with minor revisions, with a two- 
thirds majority (33 to 13 and 9 others abstaining) on November 29, 
1947. On March 12, 1948, UNSCOP informed the UN that it believed 
that dissolution would bring chaos and war to the region and on 
March 18 recommended that the UN attempt to maintain order and 
peace by assuming temporary trusteeship over Palestine. The UN 
responded by creating the Truce Commission for Palestine on April 
23, 1948, to assist the UN Security Council in bringing peace and 
order to Palestine per UN Resolution 46. 

The British Mandate for Palestine was dissolved, the partition 
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United States, Middle East Policy 


U.S. interest in the Middle East from a strategic perspective did not 
begin until the early 1940s, when the exigencies of World War II 
dictated that it pay increased attention to that region. Before that 
time, the U.S. government expressed little interest in the Middle 
East. It maintained only loose diplomatic and political relations 
with the region, deferring to the British and the French, who con- 
trolled the area after World War I. In the early 20th century, Amer- 
ican petroleum companies had secured oil concessions in Iraq, 
Kuwait, Bahrain, and Saudi Arabia, but that was the extent of U.S. 
involvement until World War II. Worried about German and Italian 
efforts to seize oil fields and the strategic Suez Canal, the Americans 
assisted and fought with the British in defeating German and Italian 
forces in North Africa during 1941-1942. From this point on, secur- 
ing the Middle Eastern oil fields became a major foreign policy 
objective of the United States. 

In early 1943 as the tide of the war began to turn in favor of the 
Allies and the Axis threat to the Middle East receded, the United 
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was enacted, and the independent Jewish State of Israel was created Year Assistance 
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U.S. and Israeli flags fly over Tel Aviv on the day of U.S. ambassador 
James MacDonald’s accreditation, March 29, 1949. (Hugo 
Mendelson/Israeli Government Press Office) 





States began to challenge European colonialism in the region. Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt and his successor, Harry S. Truman, 
supported in principle the independence of Arab states in the 
Middle East. The government of Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
objected to the American position, but by the end of war, bankrupt 
and war-weary, the new Labour government of Clement Attlee was 
willing to release its hold on much of the region, although it retained 
a considerable interest in Egypt and the Suez Canal. With the onset 
of the Cold War, the British government increasingly deferred to the 
United States. For their part, the Americans sought to fill the power 
vacuum in the Middle East following the end of British and French 
rule and to challenge efforts by the Soviet Union to project its power 
and influence in the region. 

The U.S. government sought to deny Soviet efforts to gain con- 
trol of the Persian Gulfs oil fields, to acquire military bases and 
especially a port in the region, and to sponsor or promote procom- 
munist or Soviet-inclined regimes. The creation of the Jewish State 
of Israel in May 1948 greatly complicated the politics of the Middle 
East and U.S. foreign policy, as it sparked the enduring Arab-Israeli 
conflict. It also put the United States in a delicate and arguably 
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untenable position. Washington supported Israel but at the same 
time sought to maintain friendly relations with Arab states, whose 
support for the Palestinians conflicted with close U.S. ties with Israel. 

Owing to the strategic location of Greece and Turkey to the 
Middle East and the Mediterranean Sea, both countries became a 
part of U.S. Middle East policy in 1947. Bankrupt and facing severe 
domestic troubles from the war, Britain announced that it was 
abandoning its military and financial support for Greece against 
communist insurgents and its efforts to protect Turkey against So- 
viet encroachments. This prompted the United States in March 
1947 to assume Britain’s responsibilities in these nations. As such, 
the U.S. Congress appropriated $400 million in aid and secured the 
pro-Western governments of both countries. Thus, the Truman 
Doctrine, which pledged U.S. assistance to any nation fighting 
communism, began in the Middle East. 

After including Greece and Turkey in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), the United States sought to create a similar 
collective security arrangement for the Middle East proper. Ini- 
tially known as the Baghdad Pact and signed in 1955, after an Iraqi 
nationalist government seized power in July 1958 it was renamed 
the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) and then included Iran, 
Turkey, and Pakistan. Because of the weak military positions of its 
members, however, both the Baghdad Pact and CENTO offered a 
poor deterrence to Soviet aggression. In addition, once Iraq with- 
drew from the Baghdad Pact in 1958, none of the remaining mem- 
bers were Arab states. Even Arab countries friendly to the United 
States, such as Saudi Arabia, refused to align with either organiza- 
tion, preferring to maintain their independence and avoid being 
seen as American puppets and accused of serving American and, 
in the view of many Arabs, neocolonial and imperial interests. 

Iran also figured prominently as an American ally until the 1979 
revolution there. In August 1953, U.S. and British intelligence agen- 
cies engineered a coup that deposed the nationalist prime minister 
of Iran, Mohammad Mosaddeq, after he nationalized the Anglo- 
American Oil Company. The bloodless coup restored to full power 
the pro-Western shah Mohammad Reza Pahlavi II. In the ensuing 
decades, the United States equipped the shah’s military with ad- 
vanced weapons and trained his secret police, the Sazeman-e 
Ettelaat va Amniyat-e Keshvar (SAVAK, National Information and 
Security Organization), to consolidate and secure the shah’s power 
and crush all political dissent. Indeed, by the early to mid-1970s, 
Iran was the bulwark of U.S. foreign policy in the Middle East. In 
1979 an Islamic fundamentalist revolution deposed the shah and 
installed a theocratic government, which because of staunch U.S. 
support for the shah was rabidly anti-American. The United States 
and Iran remain bitter rivals to this day, and as recently as 2003 
President George W. Bush labeled Iran a member of the so-called 
axis of evil along with North Korea and Saddam Hussein’s Iraq. 

Successive U.S. administrations regarded Israel as an impor- 
tant ally against Soviet efforts to influence the region. This was par- 
ticularly the case after 1953, when the Soviet Union under Nikita 
Khrushchev actively sought to challenge and undermine American 
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The U.S. Navy Military Sealift Command supply ship Spica (T-AFS 9) 
and aircraft carrier George Washington separate following a scheduled 
underway replenishment in the Persian Gulf. The ships were involved in 
enforcing United Nations (UN) sanctions against Iraq, November 26, 
1997, (Erik Kenney/U.S. Department of Defense) 





influence in the region by fostering closer ties and providing eco- 
nomic and military aid to Arab states such as Egypt, Syria, and Iraq. 

The United States has enjoyed a close and strong relationship 
with Israel since 1948. Various reasons explain this special relation- 
ship, as it is sometimes called. Humanitarian factors—guilt over 
the Holocaust and the sympathy it created for both its victims and 
survivors—was a major reason behind U.S. support for the estab- 
lishment of Israel. In addition, the fact that Americans regarded Jews 
arriving in Palestine as settlers or pioneers, much like the early Eng- 
lish colonists to North America, almost certainly elicited a sense of 
communion. Culturally, despite obvious differences in faith, 
because many Jews were Westernized and thus viewed as less for- 
eign or alien than Arabs, this fostered a sense of cultural affinity 
among many Americans. Also, the establishment of a democratic 
governmentin Israel created an instant political bond between both 
nations. Many Evangelical Christians supported the establishment 
of Israel and remain among its staunchest defenders. Finally, along 
with his Christian faith, electoral considerations certainly played a 
role in President Truman’s decision to recognize Israel in 1948. 
Indeed, the powerful Jewish bloc of voters clearly contributed to 
his reelection that November. Since then, the political and financial 
success of Jewish interest groups—such as the American Israeli 
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Public Affairs Committee (AIPAC)—continues to exert major in- 
fluence on both Congress and the White House, far surpassing the 
influence of the Arab states. Given Israeli’s strategic location and 
growing military might, Washington believed that the Jewish state 
would become the regional power and offer an effective way to check 
Soviet ambitions. Not surprisingly, over time many Arab states either 
allied themselves or at least fostered closer ties with the Soviet 
Union because of the strong U.S. support for Israel. 

Although the United States has provided economic assistance 
to Israel since its inception, until the late 1960s France was Israel’s 
main patron and supplier of military aid. The United States remained 
decidedly neutral or aloof from the Arab-Israeli conflict until the 
late 1960s. After the June 1967 Six-Day War, however, U.S. presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson fostered much closer ties with Israel, and 
the United States became its main supplier of military weapons, 
thereby establishing the precedent for subsequent U.S. military sales 
to the Jewish state, a policy that has continued to this day. Acting 
on the belief that by the late 1960s many Arab states, particularly 
Egypt and Syria, had decisively drifted into the Soviet orbit, Wash- 
ington established much closer ties with Tel Aviv. The Soviets, 
meanwhile, severed diplomatic relations with Israel in 1967. In this 
context, Israel became a far more important ally to the Americans 
and was a key player in its foreign policy. During the October 1973 
Yom Kippur War, the United States mounted a major airlift to 
resupply Israel’s besieged military after it suffered heavy casualties 
in the opening days of the war following the surprise Egyptian- 
Syrian attack. 

With respect to the Arab-Israeli conflict, the United States has 
generally been very supportive of Israel despite sometimes pressur- 
ing Israel to negotiate with its Arab neighbors or relinquish its con- 
trol of occupied Arab lands. Such was the case during the 1956 Suez 
Crisis, when President Dwight D. Eisenhower ordered the Israelis 
to pull back from the Suez Canal. It was also evident in the late 
1970s, when President Jimmy Carter sought to secure a peace 
treaty—the 1978 Camp David Accords—between Israel and Egypt 
that brought Israel’s withdrawal from the Sinai, which it had cap- 
tured in 1967. By the 1980s, U.S. aid to Israel was approximately 
$3 billion annually, and Washington continued its policy of equip- 
ping Israel with some of the most advanced weapons to assure its 
military superiority. It also implemented a free trade agreement in 
1985 eliminating all tariffs between both countries. 

At the same time, however, over Israeli objections, the United 
States has repeatedly sold military weapons to friendly Arab states, 
particularly Egypt and Saudi Arabia. Saudi Arabia figured promi- 
nently in U.S. foreign policy owing to its large oil reserves and gen- 
erally pro-American leaders. As early as 1943, in fact, the United 
States provided military aid to the kingdom and constructed an air 
base at Dhahran. American policymakers especially relished King 
Ibn Saud’s anticommunism. 

One area of noticeable friction between the United States and 
Israel, particularly during the late 1980s and 1990s, was the Israeli 
policy of constructing settlements in the occupied Arab territories 
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of the Gaza Strip and the West Bank. In 1989, US. secretary of state 
James Baker went so far as to denounce Israel’s expansionist poli- 
cies, and President George H. W. Bush refused to grant loans to 
Israel if such funds were to be used to construct Israeli settlements 
in the occupied territories. This caused significant friction with 
Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Shamir. 

Following the Persian Gulf War of 1991, the Middle East peace 
process accelerated with the hosting of the Madrid Peace Conference 
followed by the signing of the Oslo Peace Accords on September 
13, 1993, between Israel and the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) and a peace treaty between Israel and Jordan in 1994. Sub- 
sequent negotiations between Israel and the Palestinians have failed 
to build on the Oslo Accords, however, despite active U.S. sponsor- 
ship and participation in such talks by U.S. presidents Bill Clinton 
and George W. Bush. 

Peace talks between Israel and Syria remain deadlocked and show 
no sign of resolution in the near future. Under President George W. 
Bush, the United States supports an independent Palestinian state 
but insists that parties such as Hamas must formally recognize 
Israel and cease all talk of resistance and that all acts of terrorism 
against Israel must end. The United States has consistently favored 
the land for peace option to resolving the Arab-Israeli conflict and 
regards states that sponsor or support terrorism against Israel 
(such as Syria and Iran) as enemies of peace. 

Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait on August 2, 1990, led the United 
States to organize a multinational coalition to compel Iraq’s with- 
drawal and, following the failure of diplomacy, launch Operation 
DESERT STORM, a Sustained air and then ground offensive that routed 
and expelled the Iraqi military from Kuwait in late February 1991. 
The decision of the United States to repel Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait 
was prompted by the fear that Iraq might invade Saudi Arabia and 
seize its northern oil fields located near the border with Kuwait. If 
Iraq were allowed to retain control of Kuwait’s vast oil reserves, 
much less seize those of Saudi Arabia, Iraq would control a large 
share of the world’s oil supply and thus potentially might engage in 
oil blackmail. Highly dependent upon Middle Eastern oil for its 
economy, the United States was unwilling to allow the free flow of 
oil to be threatened. Arab states were members of the coalition 
against Iraq, and for that reason the United States put heavy pres- 
sure on Israel not to attack Iraq in response to Iraqi Scud surface- 
to-surface missiles launched against Israel. Washington feared that 
if Israel entered the war, the Arab states would leave the coalition. 
The United States supplied Patriot missiles to Israel and was able, 
despite the missile attacks, to keep the Jewish state from intervening. 

The September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks on the United States 
committed President Bush to waging the so-called war on terror 
against the terrorist organization Al Qaeda and other terrorist groups 
and any country that harbors or supports them. The Americans 
launched an attack and invasion of Afghanistan in early October 
2001 (Operation ENDURING FREEDOM) to overthrow the Taliban 
government that had offered sanctuary to the Al Qaeda terrorist 
network. By December the Taliban had been routed, but the extent 
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of Al Qaeda’s losses remains unknown. A provisional government 
for Afghanistan was established that same month followed by dem- 
ocratic elections for president in 2004 and for the legislature in 
2005. A recent escalation in Taliban attacks in Afghanistan has raised 
fears ofa resurgent threat posed by the Taliban. There are currently 
20,000 U.S. troops in Afghanistan along with 40,000 troops from 
NATO member countries. These troops remain active in defending 
the country and government against Taliban and Al Qaeda forces. 

In March 2003 the United States and Great Britain invaded 
Iraq—with a weak coalition of several other nations—and over- 
threw Hussein’s government. President Bush justified the inva- 
sion by alleging Hussein’s pursuit of weapons of mass destruction 
(WMDs) and ties to terrorism, including Al Qaeda. Following the 
end of the Persian Gulf War in 1991, per United Nations (UN) Res- 
olution 687 (April 3, 1991) Hussein agreed to disable all of his 
WMDs. After 12 years of defiance and violating 10 subsequent UN 
resolutions demanding Iraqi disarmament, Bush justified the inva- 
sion as the only way to enforce the will of the UN and assure that 
Iraq would never pose a threat to the region. 

The U.S. government claimed that Iraq had failed to disarm and 
remained in possession of stockpiles of WMDs, including biologi- 
cal, chemical, and nuclear materials. As of late 2007, however, no 
WMDs have been found. Nor have any direct links between Hussein 
and Al Qaeda ever been determined. This has led critics of the Bush 
administration to suggest that the president at the very least delib- 
erately exaggerated the threat posed by Iraq to convince Congress 
and the American public to support the war. Defenders of the 
administration point out that before the war many of these same 
critics believed that Hussein had not disarmed and remained a 
threat. The Bush administration failed, however, to persuade the 
UN to authorize military action against Iraq and invaded Iraq on 
March 20, 2003. While most of the world denounced the invasion 
as illegal, the Bush administration defended its actions, claiming 
that UN Resolution 687 authorized any state “to use all necessary 
means .. . to restore international peace and security in the area.” 
What has become abundantly clear, however, is that U.S. intelli- 
gence gathering and the interpretation of that intelligence leading 
up to the war were deeply flawed. 

As to the claim that Iraq had ties with Al Qaeda, in his 2003 State 
of the Union address Bush declared that “Saddam Hussein aids and 
protects terrorists, including members of Al Qaeda,” and warned 
that he might even supply WMDs to Al Qaeda. Bush therefore 
sought to link the overthrow of Hussein with the war on terror. No 
links between Al Qaeda and Hussein have yet to be uncovered. In 
the absence of finding stockpiles of WMDs, Bush has recast the rea- 
son for going to war from one of disarming Hussein to promoting 
democracy in Iraq. In a speech on September 11, 2006, he equated 
the war on terror with the U.S. struggle against fascism during World 
War II. 

Less than one month after the invasion of Iraq, Hussein’s gov- 
ernment fell. Although the war resulted in a seemingly quick and 
decisive victory with limited resistance from Iraq’s military, the 
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aftermath of the invasion has proven far more problematic and 
bloody. American forces faced much difficulty and were criticized 
for not aggressively restoring order in the wake of the collapse of 
Hussein’s government. They were also blamed for allowing mass 
looting, including that of military depots, providing a significant 
source ofammunition and weapons for the subsequent insurgency. 
The disbanding of the Iraqi Army immediately after the war is 
regarded as another critical mistake contributing to the disorder, if 
not anarchy, in the country. 

By the summer of 2003 remnants of Hussein’s military forces 
began attacking American forces, leading to an insurgency charac- 
terized by guerrilla warfare and acts of terrorism including hun- 
dreds of car bombings. In response, a series of American military 
operations was launched to suppress the insurgency. Also since 
2003, the insurgency included radical Islamist militias in Iraq. Elec- 
tions were held in January 2005 to select an assembly to draft a new 
constitution followed by elections in December of that year to seat 
a new parliament. Despite the establishment of a democratically 
elected government, the violence continues and has escalated into 
intersectarian conflict, mainly between Sunnis and Shias, as well as 
attacks on coalition troops and the newly reconstituted Iraqi mili- 
tary and police. 

Critics of the war in Iraq contend that it has not only distracted 
the nation from the war on terror but has actually made the United 
States less safe because the war has served as a rallying call for 
Islamic terrorism. In the meantime, the United States also faces a 
challenge from Iran in a generally held belief that Iran is seeking to 
acquire nuclear weapons. Resolution to that crisis remains elusive. 

STEFAN BROOKS 
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United States Coordinating and 
Monitoring Mission 

Start Date: June 2003 

End Date: January 2004 


The United States Coordinating and Monitoring Mission (USCMM) 
was part of the peace initiative known as the Road Map to Peace in 
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the Middle East. Established in June 2003 by the administration of 
President George W. Bush, the initial task of the USCMM was to test 
the hypothesis that both sides in the conflict were ready to take the 
hard steps necessary to achieve a two-state solution and a stable 
peace. The experience of the USCMM proved that this was an 
invalid assumption for both the Palestinian and Israeli sides in 2003 
at the height of the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada. 

The chief of the USCMM was Ambassador John Wolf, the assis- 
tant secretary of state for nonproliferation. He assumed the USCMM 
mission while retaining his portfolio in the Nonproliferation Bureau. 
Wolf reported directly to both Secretary of State Colin Powell and 
National Security Adviser Condoleezza Rice. Wolfs chief of staff 
was Joseph Pritchard. Wolf was also assisted by a political adviser, 
an economics adviser, an intelligence adviser, and a police adviser. 
Initially there was no military representation on the USCMM. Rec- 
ognizing the need for military expertise in dealing with the Israel 
Defense Forces (IDF) and the multitude of Palestinian security organ- 
izations, Wolf through the State Department requested the assign- 
ment of a general officer to serve as the senior security adviser. 

The USCMM established its operating base at the U.S. Consulate 
in West Jerusalem. The U.S. embassy in Tel Aviv was the official 
U.S. policy mission to the Israelis. The U.S. consulate in Jerusalem, 
which unlike any other American consulate in the world reported 
directly to the State Department and not to an embassy, was the offi- 
cial policy mission to the Palestinians. In 2003 the USCMM was the 
only official U.S. element that talked to both sides. 

In early August Wolf returned to Washington for the visits by 
Israeli prime minister Ariel Sharon and Palestinian prime minister 
Mahmoud Abbas. On August 10 Major General David T. Zabecki 
and his executive officer, Major Kevin Mills, joined the USCMM in 
Jerusalem. For the first several weeks Zabecki was also assisted by 
Colonel Philip J. Dermer, a former foreign policy adviser to Vice 
President Richard Cheney. Although Zabecki worked for Wolf, he 
also reported directly to the Joint Staff in Washington through the 
director for strategic plans and policy (J-5). 

One of the major security challenges was the 11 or more Pales- 
tinian security organizations, each one its own little feudal fiefdom, 
reporting to different masters and competing for power with each 
other as well as the various militant groups. Another challenge was 
the initial truce, or hudna, that had been called unilaterally by Hamas 
and Palestinian Islamic Jihad—but not the al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades 
and other militant groups—for a 45-day period. Israel continually 
accused the Palestinians of using the relative calm of the hudna to 
regroup and rearm in preparation for future attacks. The Palestini- 
ans accused Israel of using the hudna to expand settlements and 
outposts and to hunt down militant leaders. Finally, the Israelis 
claimed that outside actors, including Iran, Syria, and Hezbollah 
in Lebanon, were expending significant efforts and resources to 
defeat any possibility of peace and stability between the Israelis and 
Palestinians. 

Wolf initially established a plan based on a matrix of nine 
spheres on which the USCMM would continually evaluate Israeli 
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Israeli prime minister Ariel Sharon, U.S. president George W. Bush, and Palestinian prime minister Mahmoud Abbas following their meeting about the 
Road Map to Peace at the Beit Behar Palace in Aqaba, June 4, 2003. (Menahem Kahana/epa/Corbis) 





and Palestinian performance. He called these spheres “baskets.” 
The Israeli baskets included Palestinian quality of life in the occu- 
pied territories, Israeli settlements and outposts, Palestinian pris- 
oners, and Palestinian Authority (PA) revenues. The Palestinian 
baskets included PA institutional reform, incitement, and security 
performance, which meant bringing the militant groups under con- 
trol. The shared basket between the two sides was security cooper- 
ation, which focused on the phased handover of West Bank cities 
to Palestinian security control. Progress in resolving the issues in 
the baskets was used as a gauge of political will, with the idea that 
additional monitoring assets would be committed as the perform- 
ance on both sides produced concrete results. 

To support the expanded monitoring, Zabecki and Dermer devel- 
oped a plan to field five monitoring teams of two monitors and one 
translator each to engage both sides daily in the field. At any given 
time two teams would work in the West Bank, one team would work 
in the Gaza Strip, one team would be used for rapid response to any 
breaking incident, and one team would be off duty but available 
as a reserve. The plan called for the monitors to be recruited from 
retired military or State Department personnel with extensive expe- 
rience in the region. Until the teams could be recruited, trained, 
equipped, and fielded, Zabecki, Dermer, and Mills plus Colonel 
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Roger Bass and Lieutenant Colonel Warren Gunderman of the U.S. 
Military Attaché’s Office in Tel Aviv conducted numerous monitor- 
ing missions in the occupied territories to test out the monitoring 
procedures and to establish USCMM presence and freedom of 
movement. 

Wolf returned to Washington briefly on August 16. Ata meeting 
at Israeli Ministry of Defense headquarters in Tel Aviv on August 
19, Major General Giora Eiland, the IDF chief of J-5, briefed Zabecki 
on the basic outline ofa meeting he was to have with his Palestinian 
counterparts in the West Bank that night to negotiate the final 
details for the handover of several cities to Palestinian security con- 
trol. That was one of the most hopeful signs of progress that the 
USCMM had seen so far. At about 9:30 p.m., however, as Eiland was 
en route to his meeting, a Palestinian suicide bomber blew up a bus 
in Jerusalem, killing 23 and wounding 136. Eiland turned around 
before reaching his destination. On August 21 an IDF helicopter 
strike killed Hamas leader Ismail Abu Shanab in Gaza. Shortly 
thereafter, Hamas and PIJ called off the hudna. (Hamas reinstated 
a hudna later in 2004.) 

Wolf returned to Jerusalem on August 20 and tried to keep both 
sides talking to each other. On August 26 Wolfand Zabecki met with 
Palestinian minister for state security Muhammad Dahlan in Gaza 
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to discuss what to do with three arms smuggling tunnels in Rafah 
and a number of Qassam rockets that had been seized by Dahlan’s 
Preventive Security Organization (PSO). Just as Wolf and Zabecki 
were leaving Gaza, the IDF launched an air strike into Gaza City in 
an attempt to kill another Hamas leader. The presence of the two 
senior members of the USCMM inside Gaza at the time of the strike 
was a blow to the mission’s credibility with the Palestinians. 

Wolf continued to work relentlessly on the senior political lead- 
ership on both sides, especially on issues related to the exact route 
of Israel’s West Bank security barrier. Zabecki continued to work 
with the IDF and the wide range of various Palestinian security 
figures. On August 28 Zabecki, Bass, and Mills were conducting a 
reconnaissance mission inside Gaza when they received reports 
of a Qassam rocket firing that almost hit the main power plant at 
Ashkalon. Leaving the strip, the monitors proceeded to the impact 
site to access the damage, which was negligible. On September 3 
Zabecki met with military intelligence officers at the IDF’s Southern 
Command headquarters in Beersheba to discuss various options to 
help Dahlan’s PSO deal with the Rafah tunnels. 

The point at which the USCMM’s prospects for any real success 
began a major decline came on September 6 with the resignation of 
Abbas as Palestinian prime minister following his long-running 
dispute with Yasser Arafat. No other Palestinian leader had the 
trust and credibility with both the Israelis and the Americans, not 
Abbas’s successor, Ahmed Qurei, and certainly not Arafat himself, 
with whom the Americans and Israelis had long since refused to 
deal. Nonetheless, the USCMM continued to push forward. On Sep- 
tember 13 Mills and Pritchard returned to Washington to conduct 
initial interviews for members of the monitoring teams. On Sep- 
tember 23 Zabecki flew to Germany to interview the lead candidate 
to be the operations officer of the monitoring teams. 

On September 24 a USCMM convoy was fired on in Gaza in 
the vicinity of Beit Hanoun while police adviser John Collins was 
visiting Palestinian police stations. Three members of Palestinian 
Islamic Jihad were later arrested and charged. Wolf, meanwhile, 
was recalled to Washington on September 25 while the U.S. govern- 
ment continued to access the developing situation with the new 
Qurei government. 

Zabecki returned to Jerusalem on October 1. Maintaining daily 
phone and email contact with Wolf, Zabecki continued to work the 
circle of security contacts on both sides and develop the plans to 
field the monitoring teams. On October 6 Qurei issued a statement 
that his government would not clamp down on the Palestinian mili- 
tant groups, further decreasing the chances that Wolf would return 
to Jerusalem any time soon. 

On October 15 Zabecki, Mills, and Pritchard were conducting a 
reconnaissance mission in the West Bank’s Jordan Valley when at 
10:15 a.m. they received a report that a U.S. diplomatic convoy in 
Gaza had been hit by a roadside improvised explosive device. The 
convoy had been carrying personnel from the embassy in Tel Aviv 
to interview Fulbright Scholarship candidates in Gaza. The attack 
occurred at nearly the exact same point where the USCMM convoy 
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had been attacked almost three weeks earlier. This time three Amer- 
ican security guards, John Eric Branchizio, John Martin Linde, and 
Mark Thaddeus Parsons, were killed in the blast. A fourth guard, 
Oscar Inhosa, was seriously wounded. Upon receiving the report, 
the USCMM team broke off their mission and immediately returned 
to Jerusalem. Despite all sorts of pronouncements from various 
Palestinian leaders, no one was ever brought to justice for the attack. 
Many Palestinian newspapers immediately accused the Mossad of 
conducting the attack. 

The USCMM mission was now all but dead. From that point 
on Zabecki had no more official contact with Palestinian security 
officials and only pro forma contacts with the IDF. On October 20 
the United States informed the Israeli government that Wolf would 
not be returning to the region for the time being. After a final out- 
briefing at IDF headquarters in Tel Aviv on October 30 with Eiland 
and his deputy, Brigadier General Eival Gilady, Zabecki and Mills 
departed Israel on November 1 and returned to their home base 
in Heidelberg, Germany. The remaining members of the USCMM 
left within days. For the next two months all the members of the 
USCMM remained on standby, assigned to the mission and ready 
to return should the situation change. As late as January 5, 2004, 
Secretary of State Powell told the Washington Post that Wolf might 
be sent back to the region. On January 23 the Defense Department 
withdrew General Zabecki from the mission. 

Davin T. ZABECKI 
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Unmanned Aerial Vehicles 
Unmanned aircraft flown by remote control and formerly known 
as remotely piloted vehicles (RPVs). Israel has led the world in pio- 
neering development and use of unmanned aerial vehicles (UAVs) 
as both reconnaissance and strike platforms. Equipped to provide 
instantaneous and nearly continuous transmission of their col- 
lected information, Israeli UAVs have provided the Israel Defense 
Forces (IDF) a significant advantage in any confrontation against 
their foes. 

After suffering surprisingly heavy losses to Egyptian SA-6 surface- 
to-air missiles (SAMs) during the early days of the Yom Kippur War 
of 1973, the Israeli Air Force decided to examine more expendable 
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Journalists viewing a display of Israel’s latest unmanned reconnaissance aircraft at the Israel Aircraft Industries workshop, May 1989. (Tsvika Israeli/ 
Israeli Government Press Office) 





unmanned platforms to meet its battlefield reconnaissance require- 
ments. The inventors Reginald Denny and Yehuda Manor built 
Israel’s first UAV, then known as an RPV, in Manor’s garage. The 
prototype, however, crashed. 

Alvin Ellis, an engineer who had been born and raised in the 
United States but immigrated to Israel in 1967 to work on the Kfir 
fighter, thought that the Denny-Manor design had promise and 
convinced officials at Tadiran, the Israeli electronics conglomerate, 
to fund a second prototype. Designated the Mastiff, it first flew in 
1973. It featured a pusher-propeller and twin-boom tail configura- 
tion. The Mastiff drew little official interest, despite its impressive 
TV and data-link system that provided live video coverage of the 
targeted area. 

Interest in the Mastiff changed with Operation PEACE FOR GALILEE, 
Israel’s 1982 invasion of Lebanon. Operations there involved the air 
force’s daily exposure to Syrian SAM systems in that country and 
necessitated nearly continuous surveillance of Hezbollah and other 
terrorist group movements in the Bekda Valley and other difficult 
terrain areas. The Mastiff has a launch weight of 304 pounds and a 
payload of 81 pounds. It has a wingspan of 13.9 feet anda length of 
10.8 feet. Its 7.5-hour flight endurance fulfilled Israel’s area surveil- 
lance requirements, and it proved all but impervious to Syrian and 
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terrorist air defense systems. It has a speed of about 115 miles per 
hour (mph) and a ceiling of 14,700 feet. By 1984, the Israelis were 
employing the Mastiff and the virtually identical in configuration 
but slightly smaller Scout, also known as Zahavan (Oriole), almost 
continuously over southern Lebanon, enabling Israeli forces to 
monitor and strike Hezbollah and other terrorist group movements 
there. 

The Mastiffand Scout remained in service with the IDF until the 
early 1990s, when they were replaced by the larger Searcher, also 
known as the Meyromit (“high flier”). With a wingspan of 25 feet 
and a length of 16.7 feet, the Searcher is about twice the size of the 
Scout. It has an endurance time of 12 hours, a launch weight of 990 
pounds, and a payload of 150 pounds. An improved Searcher II has 
a wingspan of 28 feet and a length of 19.2 feet. With an endurance 
time of 18 hours, ithas a launch weight of 1,100 pounds. The Searcher 
has a speed of 124 mph and a ceiling of about 17,000 feet. 

Additionally, Israel employed another UAV, the former Harpy 
target drones, to find and attack Syrian SAM and radar sites during 
its many confrontations with Syrian forces in Lebanon. The Harpy is 
anantiradar loitering attack drone. It is a delta-winged aircraft with 
finlets on its wingtips and is driven by a pusher propeller. It has an 
endurance time of about 6 hours and a speed of about 115 mph. It 
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has a wingspan of 6.8 feet and a length of 8.8 feet. Harpies patrol 
over the battlefield. When they sense a radar being turned on, they 
hone in on it, destroying the radar with their blast-fragmentation 
warheads. Israel has sold its UAVs to the United States, among 
other countries. 

Recognizing the effectiveness of Israeli reconnaissance and 
targeting UAVs, Syria requested and received Soviet-built Tu-143 
Rey UAVs. The Tu-143s were larger (more than 26 feet long) and 
were considerably faster than the Israeli UAVs. They also hada higher 
operating ceiling and did not linger over the target. Syria used them 
to take imagery of the Israeli-occupied Golan Heights and the Israeli- 
Lebanese border areas. However, the Reys were fairly easy to detect 
and engage, making their survival dependent upon the Israelis’ fire- 
no fire decision. 

More significantly, the Rey UAV lacked the real-time video data 
link found in all Israeli UAVs. Therefore, its reconnaissance pod 
had to be recovered and processed in order for Syrian authorities to 
benefit from its collection. Generally, the information was several 
hours old before any Syrian officials saw it, making it all but useless 
in a fluid battlefield situation, particularly against the generally 
mobile and tactically flexible Israeli military. 

No Arab intelligence or reconnaissance system could match that 
of Israel for depth of coverage, speed of information delivery, or on- 
station surveillance time. Equally important, UAVs are far cheaper 
than manned aircraft and more expendable than the pilots who fly 
those planes. More than 32 nations now operate UAVs, all of which 
can be traced conceptually to the first Israeli models and to opera- 
tions introduced over Lebanon in 1982. 

Cari OTIS SCHUSTER 
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Ussishkin, Menahem 
Born: 1863 
Died: 1941 


Russian Zionist leader and president of the Jewish National Fund. 
Born in 1863 in Dubrovno, Mogilev District, Russia, Menahem 
Ussishkin received a traditional Jewish education and then attended 
the Moscow Technical Institute, from which he graduated as an 
engineer. A committed Zionist, as early as 1881 he had established 
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a Jewish youth group and was working to promote the Hebrew lan- 
guage and Jewish culture as well as Jewish settlement in Palestine. 
He visited Palestine briefly in the mid-1890s and then returned to 
Russia to organize a Palestine settlement society there. 

Ussishkin met Theodor Herzl in Vienna in 1896 and attended 
the First Zionist Conference at Basle, Switzerland, in 1897, where 
he acted as the Hebrew secretary. At the Second Zionist Congress 
Ussishkin was elected to the Actions Committee. He was heavily 
involved in fund-raising for settlements in Palestine. At the All- 
Russian Zionist Conference at Minsk in 1902, he suggested that 
Zionist youth cadres be established whereby young people would 
agree to work for the movement for a period of one or two years. 
Ussishkin visited Kishinev after the 1903 pogrom in that city and 
arranged for the settlement of pogrom orphans in Palestine. 

Ussishkin strongly opposed the East Africa Scheme advanced 
at the Sixth Zionist Conference in Basle in 1903, considering it a 
“betrayal of historic Zionism,” and was one of Herzl’s principal 
opponents on this issue. Ussishkin’s pamphlet Our Program, which 
he published in 1904, was a strong statement of his belief that Zionist 
activity in Palestine had to be centered on practical efforts such as 
land purchase and the establishment of settlements based on Labor 
Zionism. He also urged the establishment in Palestine of agricul- 
tural training farms and called for the formation of worker groups, 
the members of which would agree to work in Palestine for several 
years. Ussishkin’s pamphlet proved a great inspiration to youths in 
the Second Aliya (1904-1914). 

In 1906 Ussishkin became chairman of the Odessa Committee, 
which helped raise considerable settlement funds. Following the 
Young Turk Revolution of 1908, he visited Constantinople and set 
up a Zionist Office there. During World War I he opposed the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish fighting force on the British side, believing that 
this would jeopardize the Jews of Palestine, which he also did his 
utmost to assist. 

Ussishkin was one of the Jewish representatives at the 1919 Paris 
Peace Conference following World War I and settled in Palestine 
later that same year. In 1923 following differences with Chaim Weiz- 
mann, Ussishkin failed to win reelection to the Zionist Executive, 
but that same year he was chosen president of the Jewish National 
Fund, an organization he headed until his death. Ussishkin was 
actively involved in land acquisition in Emek Hefer and in the 
Jezreel and Beit She’an valleys and in the establishment of both agri- 
cultural settlements and the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. A 
strong opponent of the British plan to partition Palestine, he par- 
ticipated in the London Round Table Conference (St. James Palace 
Conference) of 1939. Ussishkin died in the British Mandate for 
Palestine in 1941. 
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Valley of Tears, Battle of the 
Start Date: October 6, 1973 
End Date: October 9, 1973 


When Syria launched its surprise attack at 2:05 p.m. on October 6, 
1973, to open the northern front of the Yom Kippur War, Israel had 
only 177 tanks and 11 batteries of artillery on the Golan Heights. 
The Syrian attack force had some 900 tanks and 140 batteries of 
artillery, with another 600 tanks in reserve. Most of the Israeli tanks 
were British Centurions and American M-48s, and both types had 
been upgraded by the Israelis. Each of the three attacking Syrian 
infantry divisions had an armored brigade with Soviet T54/55 
tanks. The two follow-on armored divisions and the brigade-sized 
Assad Republican Guard operated Soviet T-62s. The Syrian tanks 
were equipped with the most current night sights. The Israeli tanks 
had no such equipment. 

Only days prior to the attack, Israeli armored presence on the 
Golan Heights had been even less. The entire front had been held 
by the 188th Armored Brigade, also known as the Barak Brigade, 
under the command of Colonel Yitzhak Ben Shoham. On September 
26 the 77th Armored Battalion, known as Oz 77, was detached from 
the 7th Armored Brigade and deployed to the Golan Heights as a 
counterattack force in support of the Barak Brigade. On October 4- 
5, the remainder of the 7th Armored Brigade, commanded by Colonel 
Avigdor Ben Gal, also deployed to the Golan Heights. 

When the Syrian attack came, the 74th Armored Battalion, 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Yair Nafsi, was occupying pre- 
established firing positions on high ground that ran from Tel Her- 
monit about three miles south to a strong point that the Israelis 
called Booster and the Arabs referred to as Tall al-Mehafi. The valley 
floor below the Israeli positions was covered by minefields and anti- 
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tank barriers. In the first wave of the Syrian attack, Nafsi’s tanks 
destroyed some 60 tanks of the Syrian 7th Infantry Division, com- 
manded by Brigadier General Omar Abrash. 

Late on October 6 Israeli northern front commander, Major 
General Yitzhak Hofi, ordered the 7th Armored Brigade to assume 
responsibility for the Golan Heights line from Quneitra north, with 
the Barak Brigade covering the southern sector. The 36th Armored 
Division, under Brigadier General Rafael Eitan, was the higher head- 
quarters for the two brigades. Since the sector assigned to the 7th 
Armored Brigade also included the Booster position, the 74th Ar- 
mored Battalion was detached from the Barak Brigade and reassigned 
to the 7th Armored Brigade. 

Israeli tactics centered on long-range precision engagement 
and first-round hits. During the day, with the sun to their backs, the 
Israelis held the advantage. But after dark, the Israelis could no 
longer engage at the longer ranges. The Syrians, with their advanced 
night sights, then held the advantage. The Israelis also counted on 
their airpower to counter any enemy numerical advantages in tanks, 
but from the very start it became clear that the Syrian air defenses 
rendered any Israeli air attacks near suicidal. The opening phases 
of the fight for the Golan Heights became an almost pure tank-on- 
tank battle. 

As the Syrians attacked throughout the night, the engagement 
ranges closed to as little as 100 yards. By dawn on October 7, more 
than 100 knocked-out Syrian tanks littered the valley floor in front 
of the Israeli positions. Later that morning the Syrian 78th Armored 
Brigade renewed the attack, as Ben Gal constantly shifted his bat- 
talions to meet the threat. Later that afternoon the 77th Armored 
Battalion, under Lieutenant Colonel Avigdor Kahalani, moved to 
the Booster positions. At 10:00 p.m. the Syrians attacked again, this 
time augmented by the 81st Armored Brigade of the 3rd Armored 
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Israeli Centurian tanks breaking through the Syrian lines on the Golan Heights, October 9, 1973. (Rami Lahover/Israeli Government Press Office) 





Division, commanded by Brigadier General Mustafa Sharba. The 
Israelis had 40 tanks against 500. Using the darkness, the Syrian tanks 
got to within 50 yards, while Syrian infantrymen armed with rocket- 
propelled grenades attempted to infiltrate the Israeli positions. 

About 1:00 a.m. on October 8 the Syrians broke off the attack 
and attempted to recover knocked-out vehicles. The Israelis called 
in artillery fire and rearmed and refueled their surviving tanks. The 
Syrians attacked again at 4:00 a.m., with Abrash withdrawing his 
decimated first echelon and committing his second. The battle waxed 
and waned throughout the day. Abrash planned another all-out 
assault for that night, but he was killed just at dusk when his com- 
mand tank took a direct hit. Resumption of the Syrian attack was 
postponed. 

Early on October 9 the Syrians hit the Israeli positions with a 
massive barrage of accurate artillery and rocket fire. Ben Gal ordered 
Kahalani to pull his battalion back 500 yards and then rush back 
into position as soon as the fire lifted. The Syrians, however, moved 
too fast and seized the Booster crest before the 77th Armored Bat- 
talion could reach it. Charging headlong into the smoke and dust 
and firing at point-blank range, Kahalani’s command tank knocked 
out four Syrian T-62s within a minute and a half. In short order Oz 
77 decimated two battalions of the Assad Republican Guard. 

Other elements of the Republican Guard had managed to break 
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through in the north and were driving toward El Rom, west of Tel 
Hermonit. General Eitan ordered the 71st Armored Battalion under 
Lieutenant Colonel Menachem Ratess to block the thrust, but Rat- 
ess was killed almost immediately. Ben Gal then ordered Kahalani 
to absorb the remnants of the 71st Armored Battalion and stop the 
Republican Guard. With a total of only 15 tanks, Kahalani attacked. 
As the fighting on October 9 ground on, the 7th Armored Brigade 
was down to only 7 of the 105 tanks with which it had started the 
battle. Each tank had only about four rounds remaining. The rem- 
nants of the 7th Armored Brigade were completely surrounded and 
fighting at 360 degrees. Just as Ben Gal was about to order his sur- 
viving units to break contact and escape and evade, a relief force 
under Lieutenant Colonel Yosi Ben Hannan arrived on the battlefield. 
By scrounging tanks from the rear-area repair depots and pulling 
together pick-up crews of replacements and the lightly wounded, 
Ben Hannan had managed to assemble a force of 13 tanks. 
Crashing into the Syrian left flank, Ben Hannan’s tiny force 
knocked out 30 Syrian tanks in short order. The unexpected attack 
stunned the Syrians, who assumed that Ben Hannan’s force was the 
point element of a large Israeli reserve that had finally reached the 
battlefield after mobilization. Just on the verge of punching through 
into northern Galilee, the Syrians broke contact and started to with- 
draw along the line. Behind them they left 260 tanks and 500 anti- 
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personnel carriers and other vehicles littering the low ground beneath 
the Booster-to-Tel Hermonit ridge, a place that would become known 
as the Valley of Tears. The surviving members of the 7th Armored 
Brigade had been in combat for more than 50 straight hours. 
Kahalani was later awarded the Medal of Valor, Israeli’s highest 
combat decoration. He became one of only 40 Israeli soldiers ever 
so honored. Only eight Medals of Valor were awarded for the entire 
Yom Kippur War. Kahalani retired from the IDF as a brigadier gen- 
eral and in 1992 was elected to the Knesset (Israeli parliament). 
Davip T. ZABECKI 
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Vanunu, Mordechai 
Born: October 13, 1954 


Israeli nuclear technician who made public Israel’s possession 
of nuclear weapons. Mordechai Vanunu was born in Marrakech, 
Morocco, on October 13, 1954. His father was a rabbi. In 1963 the 
family immigrated to Israel, and Vanunu subsequently served three 
years in a sapper unit in the Israel Defense Forces (IDF), leaving 
as a sergeant. Following his military service he entered Ben-Gurion 
University, where he studied philosophy but did not graduate. Re- 
portedly he joined several peace groups while a student. 

Between 1976 and 1985 Vanunu was employed as a low-level 
technician at the Negev Nuclear Research Center near Dimona, in- 
volved in the development of nuclear weapons. Although most West- 
ern intelligence agencies assumed that Israel had indeed developed 
an atomic bomb, the Israeli government steadfastly refused to 
confirm or deny it. Laid off from his job in 1985, Vanunu left Israel. 
Traveling to Nepal, he considered converting to Buddhism. The 


Israeli nuclear engineer Mordechai Vanunu (center) following his release from Shikma prison in Israel, April 21, 2004. (Avi Ohayon/Israeli Government 


Press Office) 
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next year he was in Sydney, Australia, where he worked at odd jobs. 
There he began to attend a local Anglican church and converted to 
Christianity and was baptized as John Crossman. In Sydney he also 
met Peter Hounam, a reporter for the London Sunday Times. 

In September 1986 Vanunu flew to London with Hounam and, 
in violation of the nondisclosure agreement he had signed with the 
Negev Nuclear Research Center, sold the story of the Israeli devel- 
opment of nuclear weapons to the Sunday Times and also supplied 
photographs that he had secretly taken while an employee. Anxious 
to confirm the story (the Sunday Times had earlier paid a substan- 
tial sum to serialize a diary by Adolf Hitler that turned out to be an 
elaborate hoax), the paper consulted with experts before it would 
publish the story. Frustrated by the delay, Vanunu then went to 
the London Sunday Mirror, which may or may not have informed 
the Israeli government. In any case, aware of Vanunu’s activities 
and anxious not to embarrass the British government of Prime Min- 
ister Margaret Thatcher, the Israeli Mossad intelligence service 
arranged for an attractive female agent, masquerading as an Amer- 
ican tourist, to convince Vanunu to fly with her on vacation to Rome. 
Once there, Vanunu was drugged and smuggled out to Israel on a 
freighter. 

Meanwhile, the Sunday Times published the Vanunu story and 
claimed in its report that Israel possessed perhaps 100 nuclear 
warheads. Vanunu was interrogated and subsequently brought to 
trial on camera in Israel. On February 27, 1988, he was sentenced 
to 18 years imprisonment to date from the time ofhis arrest. He was 
then kept in near total isolation for more than 11 years and refused 
any contact with the media. The Israeli governmentalleged that this 
was because it feared he would reveal more sensitive information, 
although foreign experts have disputed this, claiming that he did 
not possess any truly important information. Human rights organ- 
izations have claimed that this treatment was mere vindictiveness. 

Vanunu was released from prison on April 21, 2004. Although 
he has expressed the desire to emigrate, the Israeli government has 
repeatedly refused to allow him to do so and has restricted his travel 
within Israel and denied him access to foreigners. It has also briefly 
retained him on several occasions since his release from prison. 
Numerous individuals, especially abroad, have claimed that Vanunu 
was a mere whistle-blower. Many in Israel, however, consider him 
to bea traitor. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Vatican, Relations with Zionism and Israel 
Since Israel’s founding in May 1948, relations between the Jewish 
state and the Vatican—the Holy See and city-state of Roman 
Catholicism—have been troubled. Although Israel and the Vatican 
established formal diplomatic relations in 1993, the Vatican has 
continued to criticize Israeli policies in the occupied territories 
and, most recently, in Lebanon during the July-August 2006 war 
between Israel and Hezbollah. 

Prior to Israel’s foundation, the Vatican had maintained a neg- 
ative attitude toward the Zionist movement. Theodor Herzl, a Vien- 
nese journalist considered to be the founder of political Zionism, 
met with Pope Pius X in Rome in 1904, just prior to Herzl’s death, 
hoping to establish relations with the Catholic Church. This kind of 
diplomacy was part and parcel of Herzl’s maneuvering, as he was 
well aware of his movement’s need to attract foreign support. Un- 
fortunately for the Zionists, Pope Pius X claimed that he could not 
recognize the rights to the Holy Land of the group that the Catholic 
Church held responsible for the death of Jesus Christ. Furthermore, 
froma theological standpoint Pius indicated that the Jews would be 
welcome to become Catholics, but until that day he could not sup- 
port their rights to Palestine. 

The Catholic Church continued to ignore the Zionist movement 
through World War II and the Holocaust, and the Church under 
Pope Pius XII was criticized for its inaction in the face of the German 
extermination of some 6 million Jews. Following these calamitous 
events, most of the Western world came to support the need for a 
Jewish state. Just prior to the United Nations (UN) vote on parti- 
tion in late November 1947, the Zionists were unsure of their 
chances to receive the two-thirds majority necessary to divide Pales- 
tine into an Arab and Jewish state. The Zionist leader, David Ben- 
Gurion, who later became the first prime minister of Israel, and 
other prominent Zionist politicians worried that the Vatican might 
lobby majority Catholic nations to oppose partition. Yet the Vatican, 
while never openly supporting partition or the creation of a Jewish 
state, chose not to lobby against Zionist goals. This was apparently 
because of the impending internationalization of Jerusalem, a city 
where the Catholic Church believed that it would be able to exert 
direct influence for the first time since the early crusade period. 

During the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), which 
followed the UN decision to partition Palestine, Israeli forces occu- 
pied the western portion of Jerusalem while the Jordanians cap- 
tured the eastern part, which included the Old City with its many 
key Jewish and Christian religious sites. This created an intolerable 
situation for the Vatican, which now went on the diplomatic offen- 
sive and successfully lobbied UN members to pass a resolution in 
1949 stating that the international community still supported the 
internationalization of Jerusalem. 

The Vatican, however, tended to view communism as the most 
significant threat to the post-World War II world order. Because of 
alleged Zionist sympathy for communism, the Vatican leadership 
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came to fear that Israel would drift into the Soviet orbit, which 
added to Vatican animosity against the new state. The Israeli lead- 
ership in this period, however, continued to pursue a pro-Western 
orientation yet consistently refused Western and Church demands 
to internationalize Jerusalem. In fact, Israel shifted its capital from 
Tel Aviv to Jerusalem in this period, thus demonstrating its intent 
to retain permanent control over West Jerusalem. Zionist leader- 
ship believed that if they consolidated their position in the holy city, 
then the rest of the world would eventually accept the status quo. 
Furthermore, Jordan also announced its intent to annex East Jeru- 
salem, making internationalization even less likely. 

During the 1950s, Israel continued to send diplomatic feelers 
to the Vatican leadership but was repeatedly rebuffed. Domenico 
Tardini, a Catholic cardinal and the Vatican secretary of state in 
the late 1950s, was a constant thorn in Israel’s side, as he refused to 
budge on the issue of Jerusalem. Israel hoped that its now avowed 
pro-Western orientation and the spread of Arab nationalism, be- 
lieved to be linked to Soviet designs by many in the West, would 
convince the Vatican to open dialogue with the Jewish state. The 
Vatican, however, seems to have understood that while Arab leaders 
promoted pro-Soviet sentiments in international circles, in their 
own countries they cracked down on communist parties that were 
deemed hostile to their respective regimes. Israel was therefore 
unable to use anticommunism as a means by which to enter into 
negotiations with the Vatican. 

By the 1960s, Israeli leaders had concluded that no progress 
could be made on the Vatican front and abandoned their diplomatic 
initiatives. In fact, even the Vatican’s attempts at reconciliation 
with worldwide Jewry in the 1960s did not help Israel’s quest to 
establish relations with the Church, although at least officially the 
Church no longer held the Jews responsible for the death of Jesus. 
InJune 1967, believing itself about to be attacked by the Arab states, 
Israel preemptively attacked Egypt and Syria, sparking the Six-Day 
War. It also found itself at war with Jordan. During this conflict, 
Israel captured the Sinai Peninsula and the Gaza Strip from Egypt, 
the Golan Heights from Syria, and the West Bank and East Jeru- 
salem from Jordan. Therefore, for the first time since the British 
Mandate period that had ended with partition, Jerusalem was again 
a united city, this time under Israeli jurisdiction. Israel’s conquest 
of East Jerusalem, the West Bank, and Gaza also reintensified the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 

The Vatican was somewhat slow to abandon the idea of interna- 
tionalization, but by the 1970s and 1980s the Vatican had begun to 
search for ways to resolve the Israeli-Palestinian conflict and to cre- 
ate a Palestinian national state. Although the Vatican was long pre- 
occupied with the Jerusalem issue, it was also consistently 
concerned with the status of Christians, specifically Catholics, in the 
Holy Land. A significant number of Catholics also live in Lebanon. 

Although the 1970s and 1980s witnessed the first high-level meet- 
ings between popes and Israeli prime ministers, it was not until the 
1990s that Israeli-Vatican relations markedly improved. In Novem- 
ber 1991 in the aftermath of the Persian Gulf War and in the midst 
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of the First Intifada, U.S. president George H. W. Bush pressured 
Arab and Israelileaders to come together for the first time to discuss 
the possibility of peace agreements. This meeting was held in 
Madrid and also led to back-channel negotiations between Israelis 
and Palestinians, which culminated in the signing of the Oslo Accords 
in 1993. 

The Madrid Conference convinced the Vatican that the time 
was finally right to establish formal diplomatic relations with the 
Jewish state. Following a year of negotiations, Israel and the Vatican 
officially established diplomatic relations with one another on 
December 20, 1993. Since then, however, Israeli-Vatican relations 
have experienced problems. The breakdown of the Oslo-inspired 
peace process, the beginning of the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada in 
2000, and most recently Israel’s 2006 war in Lebanon have led to 
public criticisms from the Vatican. From the Israeli perspective, 
however, the opening of relations with the Vatican in 1993 marked 
the official acceptance by world Catholicism that the Jews indeed 
deserved a state of their own and also implied that the Church 
accepted the Holy Land as the Jews’ homeland. 

Despite these setbacks, however, Vatican-Israeli relations were 
revolutionized in the 1980s and 1990s, due in no small measure to 
the efforts of Pope John Paul II, a great believer in ecumenical dia- 
logue with other denominations and faiths. Indeed, the pope went 
to great lengths to heal the long and deep scars that had marred 
Jewish-Catholic relations. In 1979 he became the first pope to visit 
a Nazi death camp in Poland, his home nation. The pope reportedly 
had lost Jewish friends in the Holocaust. In 1986 he became the first 
pope to officially visit a synagogue. And in March 2000, the old and 
frail pontiff made a moving visit to Israel, where he prayed at the 
Yad Vashem Holocaust Memorial and touched the holiest place in 
Judaism, the Western (Wailing) Wall in Jerusalem. Most notably, 
he placed a letter into the wall in which he offered Jews an apology 
for their treatment by the Church in decades and centuries past. 
When John Paul II died in 2005, the Anti-Defamation League issued 
a tribute to the pope by saying that Vatican-Jewish relations had 
changed more in the pope’s 27-year reign than in the previous 2,000 
years. It remains to be seen whether John Paul II’s successor, Pope 
Benedict XVI, will be as ecumenical in his dealing with Israel and 
Judaism. He has, however, incited controversy with his remarks 
about Islam. 

PauL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Wahhabism 
A Muslim religious reform movement that appeared in central 
Arabia in the 1740s. The term “Wahhabi” was coined by foes of the 
reform movement in reference to the movement’s founder, Mu- 
hammad ibn Abd al-Wahhab (1702-1792). Wahhabism derives its 
influence from its association with the Saudi dynasty. The unique 
feature of Wahhabism as a religious doctrine is its view of other 
Muslims as unbelievers, which makes them legitimate targets of 
Muslim holy war, or jihad. This view provided justification for the 
Saudi dynasty’s military expansion in much of Arabia. In the mod- 
ern kingdom of Saudi Arabia, Wahhabism is the official religious 
doctrine propagated in mosques and schools. When it comes to 
Saudi policy on the Arab-Israeli conflict, however, Wahhabism is 
subordinate to government calculations of the national interest. 
Muhammad ibn Abd al-Wahhab was a religious scholar from a 
small town near the present-day Saudi capital of Riyadh. In 1740 he 
composed a theological essay condemning common Muslim reli- 
gious practices. For example, many Muslims went to holy men to 
seek their blessings. Other Muslims visited the tombs of holy men 
to ask that they intercede with God on their behalf. Sheikh Muham- 
mad considered such actions to be idolatry because they violated 
Islam’s central belief in worshiping God alone without any inter- 
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mediaries. Because Muhammad branded other Muslims as unbe- 
lievers, he became a controversial figure. He was expelled from two 
Arabian towns before he formed an alliance with Muhammad ibn 
Saud in 1744. Sheikh Muhammad gave religious legitimacy to Saudi 
military expeditions in the guise of Muslim holy war against un- 
believers in return for Saudi political support. 

By 1800, Saudi-Wahhabi forces had conquered much of Arabia. 
The major Muslim power of the time, the Ottoman Empire, re- 
sponded to the Saudi conquest of the holy city of Mecca with a mil- 
itary campaign to crush the first Saudi state. That war lasted from 
1811 to 1818 and ended in an Ottoman victory. However, the Saudis 
staged a comeback in the early 1820s to rule over a smaller Arabian 
realm. The second Saudi state refrained from aggression against 
Ottoman territories. Because the Saudis would not wage holy war, 
Wahhabileaders urged followers to avoid all contact with outsiders, 
such as Egyptian or Iraqi Muslims, on the grounds that strangers 
were unbelievers whose company would threaten the purity of true 
Muslims’ belief. The second Saudi state fell to a rival Arabian power 
in 1891. 

The present Kingdom of Saudi Arabia began to emerge when 
Saudi prince Abd al-Aziz ibn Saud, also known as Ibn Saud, seized 
Riyadh in 1902. Over the next 30 years, he conquered the territories 
that presently comprise the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. A major ele- 
ment in those conquests was a new branch of the Wahhabi move- 
ment called Ikhwan (Brethren). The Brethren were tribesmen who 
gave up their nomadic way of life to settle in agricultural commu- 
nities, where they learned Wahhabi doctrine. The Brethren became 
fierce warriors for Wahhabism and gained a fearsome reputation 
for their savage treatment of defeated enemies. They provided the 
shock troops for Ibn Saud’s military campaigns, but in the mid- 
1920s he had to restrain them from pursuing holy war against tribes 
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in Iraq and Transjordan. At the time, those two countries were 
governed by British-appointed monarchs. Consequently, Brethren 
raids threatened to embroil Ibn Saud in a confrontation with Great 
Britain. When he ordered the Brethren to cease their raids they rose 
up in rebellion, but he was able to crush them by 1930. 

Three years later, Ibn Saud granted American oil companies the 
right to explore for petroleum. Wahhabi clerics were unhappy to see 
Americans permitted into the kingdom, but Ibn Saud and the oil 
companies minimized contact between Saudis and foreign workers 
by creating special residential compounds for non-Saudis. The first 
test of U.S.-Saudi relations came in 1947, when the United States 
supported the United Nations (UN) resolution for the partition of 
Palestine into Jewish and Arab states. Ibn Saud made clear his oppo- 
sition to the creation of Israel but was careful not to jeopardize his 
ties with American oil companies. The only time that Saudi oppo- 
sition to U.S. support for Israel disrupted relations came during the 
October 1973 Yom Kippur War. Saudi Arabia’s King Faisalresponded 
to the U.S. emergency airlift of military supplies to Israel by impos- 
ing an embargo on oil sales and joining with other major oil pro- 
ducers to dramatically raise the price of oil. 

Throughout the Cold War, Saudi Arabia joined forces with the 
United States to combat the spread of communism in the Muslim 
world. Saudi efforts included support for exporting Wahhabi doc- 
trine, which is firmly anticommunist. It is also firmly anti-Jewish 
because of its attachment to historical religious texts emphasizing 
early clashes between the Prophet Muhammad and Jewish clans 
in Arabia. When it comes to setting foreign policy, however, Saudi 
rulers take a practical approach and only consult Wahhabi leaders 
when seeking their approval for sensitive initiatives. Hence, Saudi 
Arabia supported the Madrid peace process of the 1990s and an- 
nounced a peace initiative in March 2002 for a comprehensive set- 
tlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
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Waaf 

Muslim religious trust or endowment. A Muslim must leave certain 
set shares of his estate to his heirs, but he may also create a waqf 
prior to his death from that estate. A waqf (plural awaqf) refers to 
a property that produces income and that may have been deeded to 
benefit a community. It is property that is not supposed to be seized 
by any state or government, and its legal status is mortmain. Awaqf 
have been the source of political conflicts in the Middle East, be- 
cause both religious and political authorities could benefit from 
their control. Modern nations that do not strictly follow Islamic law 
have taken over awaqf in contravention to their intent. The status 
of awaqf under Israeli rule has been a very sensitive issue, since all 
awaqf were claimed by the Israeli government and administered by 
councils that were entirely non-Muslim or included non-Muslims. 

The waqf apparently originated in Arabia before the rise of Islam. 
According to at least one story, the Prophet Muhammad established 
an endowment for the poor from an orchard that was willed to him. 
Over the next three centuries, more formalized rules for creating a 
waqf were established. The most important aspect was that a waqf 
was intended to be permanent and in perpetuity. Once property was 
included in a waaf, it could no longer be sold to other owners. The 
waqf might consist of real property that had permanence. An admin- 
istrator was appointed by a religious court to manage the waqf and 
to ensure that its income went to the designated purpose. Wealthy 
Muslims often used the waqf to circumvent the laws of inheritance 
by having themselves or a single heir appointed to the administra- 
tive position. Income from the waqf was used to support religious 
institutions such as mosques, educational institutions, libraries, 
or charitable endeavors, including water systems or fountains for 
neighborhoods or hospitals. 

In Palestine, up to 15 percent of the land was part of awaqf. Be- 
fore Israel’s independence in 1948, Jewish settlers controlled about 
10 percent. The Israeli government saw the awaqf as a source of 
additional land. Before and during the Israeli War of Independence 
(1948-1949), most of the Muslim officials charged with adminis- 
tering awaqfin Israel fled the country. To administer the awagqf, the 
Israeli government established the office of the Custodian of Aban- 
doned Property. The income from waqf lands was supposed to be 
used to support the religious and secular needs of Muslims who 
remained in Israel’s borders. Funds for religious purposes were 
distributed by the custodian, while funds for secular needs were 
released by the Ministry of Religious Affairs. 

On February 2, 1965, the Knesset (Israeli parliament) revised 
the method under which the waqf property was administered. The 
Alien Property Law, Regulation No. 3, released property from the 
waqf system. All awaqf that were established for individual families 
were liquidated, and the funds from their sale were given to the 
rightful heirs if they were not refugees or could establish a claim. 
Any waqf established for religious or charitable purposes was placed 
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under appointed boards with the power to manage, sell, or dispose 
of the real property in the waqf. Critics charged that the legislation 
was only a cover for confiscating Arab land, however. 

Following the 1967 Six-Day War, the waqf system in the West 
Bank survived with little change in ownership. Its survival helped 
to establish a national identity among the Palestinians in the region. 
Yasser Arafat appointed new officials in the Ministry of Awaqf after 
the establishment of the Palestinian Authority (PA). 

The administration of the waqf in East Jerusalem is especially 
controversial and important because it administers Haram al-Sharif, 
which also claims ownership of the Wailing Wall. The Haram al- 
Sharif itself as well as the area of the Wailing Wall were within a his- 
toric waqf, and its seizure by the Israeli government was the source 
of the earliest disputes over the wall. 

Tim J. WaTTs 
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Warburg, Otto 
Born: July 20, 1859 
Died: January 10, 1938 


German botanist, Zionist, and president of the World Zionist Organ- 
ization (WZO). Otto Warburg was born in Hamburg on July 20, 
1859. He studied philosophy, mathematics, and science at the uni- 
versities in Bonn and Berlin and at Strasbourg, where he earned a 
doctorate in 1883. He then pursued additional study in chemistry at 
Munich and botany at Tiibingen. During 1885-1889 he traveled in 
Australia and the Far East studying plants. His scholarly books and 
articles soon made him a recognized authority in the field of botany. 
Active in German colonization efforts in Africa, he also founded 
several companies for producing cocoa and coffee and published 
monographs dealing with their production. 

Although an assimilated Jew, Warburg became active in the 
Zionist movement through the influence of his father-in-law. He 
first met Zionist leader Theodor Herzl in 1898. Warburg was always 
interested in what he termed practical Zionism as opposed to the- 
oretical Zionism. In 1899-1900 he toured the Middle East and vis- 
ited Cyprus, where he explored the possibility of establishing Jewish 
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Otto Warburg, German botanist, Zionist, and president of the World 
Zionist Organization (WZO), May 1, 1911. (Zoltan Kluger/Israeli 
Government Press Office) 





settlements. He also visited Palestine and Anatolia. Upon his return 
to Germany, he contributed articles to Zionist publications. 

In 1902 Herzl asked Warburg to investigate the possibility of 
establishing a settlement at El Arish, but he refused because he did 
not think the area was an appropriate one for settlement, primarily 
because of the lack of water for irrigation. At the 1903 Zionist Con- 
ference in Basle, Switzerland, Herzl asked Warburg to chair the 
committee that would explore the possibility of a Jewish settlement 
in British East Africa, and he was also made chairman of the new 
Palestine Commission. In 1904 he reported his findings from the 
Uganda mission without expressing his own negative views about 
the proposal. He also participated in fund-raising to finance Jewish 
cultural activities in Palestine. 

In 1905 Warburg was elected to the WZO’s Inner Actions Com- 
mittee, and he also became a governor of the Jewish National Fund. 
In 1911 he was elected president of the WZO, a position he held until 
1920. He used this post to promote what he regarded as practical 
Zionist activity in Palestine, including the establishment of private 
companies to further economic development. In 1921 he traveled 
to the United States to raise funds, and in 1922 he went to Palestine 
to head, with Isaac Wilkansky, an agricultural research station at 
Tel Aviv, which later moved to Rehovot. On the opening of Hebrew 
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University, Warburg headed its Botany Department. He continued 
to spend some months out of every year in Germany, and he died in 
Berlin on January 10, 1938. The Otto Warburg Minerva Center for 
Agricultural Biotechnology of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
is named for him. 
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Ward, William E. 
Born: June 3, 1949 


U.S. Army general and security coordinator for the Israel-Palestin- 
ian Authority (February-December 2005). William “Kip” Ward 
was born in Baltimore on June 3, 1949. He graduated from Morgan 
State University with a bachelor’s degree in political science in 1971 
and received a commission as an infantry officer through the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps (ROTC). In October 1993 he was a 
brigade commander in the 10th Mountain Division in Mogadishu, 
Somalia, when two Blackhawk helicopters were shot down and 19 
American soldiers died in the subsequent rescue operation. 
Promoted to brigadier general in March 1996, from February 
1998 to July 1999 Ward served as the chief of the Office of Military 
Cooperation, Egypt, working out of the U.S. embassy in Cairo. Pro- 
moted to major general in February 1999, he then commanded the 
25th Infantry Division in Hawaii and served as vice director for 
operations of the Joint Staffin Washington. Promoted to lieutenant 
general in October 2002, he was appointed to command the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) Stabilization Force in Sara- 
jevo, Bosnia-Herzegovina and held that post until October 2003. 
Ward was serving as the deputy commanding general of the U.S. 
Army, Europe, when in February 2005 during a trip to the Middle 
East, Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice announced his appoint- 
ment to the newly established position of U.S. security coordinator, 
Israeli-Palestinian Authority. The coordinator’s job was twofold: to 
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U.S. Army brigadier general William E. Ward, 1995. (U.S. Department of 
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assist the U.S. administration in its efforts to encourage the Israeli 
government to stay on track with its promise to disengage from 
Gaza and the northern West Bank and simultaneously to support 
new Palestinian Authority (PA) president Mahmoud Abbas in his 
efforts to bring the various Palestinian militant organizations under 
control and to gain positive control over the disparate and fractured 
Palestinian security organizations. 

It was that second task, where all of Ward’s predecessors had 
failed, that came close to being mission impossible. Under the 
long reign of Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) head Yasser 
Arafat, the Palestinian military, police, and intelligence functions 
had evolved into a Byzantine network of overlapping feudal empires, 
as much in competition with each other as with the Israelis and the 
various militant groups. Compounding the problem, all too many 
of the members of the security forces were also members of militant 
groups. In May 2005 Ward announced the establishment of the 
Security Sector Working Group, composed of donors interested in 
supporting Palestinian security reform. The group was cochaired 
by Ward and Nasir Yusuf, Palestinian minister of the interior and 
national security. 

In December 2005 Major General Keith Dayton replaced Ward 
as the U.S. security coordinator. Ward returned to U.S. Army, Europe, 
headquarters in Heidelberg, Germany. Shortly after his return to 
Europe he was appointed deputy commanding general of the U.S. 
European Command. He was promoted to general in May 2006. 
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Ward is currently the senior ranking African American in the 
U.S. Army. 
Davin T. ZABECKI 
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Warships, Surface 

The Israelis and Arab nations in the Middle East have generally 
given financial priority to their armies and air forces. Nevertheless, 
the navies of Egypt, Israel, and Syria increased significantly over 
time, and their development sheds light on changing technology, 
the international arms market, and the influence of the superpowers 
on the region. Much earlier in history, the Fatimid and Ottoman 
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navies had been an important adjunct to armies in the region. In 
the first half of the 19th century, Muhammad Ali Pasha of Egypt built 
alarge fleet and established a naval academy. However, by the mid- 
20th century the navies of the region had relatively few warships, 
generally aging gifts from the former colonial powers or converted 
civilian ships. 

In the 1950s the Middle Eastern states took advantage of the 
ready availability of retired World War II warships to expand their 
fleets. As funds became available, they ordered new warships from 
a variety of West European shipyards. After 1955, the Soviet Union 
supplied Egypt and Syria with a growing number of modern war- 
ships. Israel countered this first by increasing its European purchas- 
ing and later by building its own warships, including missile-armed 
fast attack craft to counter Soviet-supplied missile boats in the Egypt- 
ian and Syrian navies. 

Egypt returned to European builders in the 1980s, and both 
Egypt and Syria purchased warships from the People’s Republic 
of China (PRC), which produces many designs similar to Soviet 
warships. Without Soviet financial support, however, Syria could 
purchase few new warships, and its navy declined markedly in the 
1990s. Egypt continued to buy warships from the Chinese, but it 
also returned to purchasing from European builders and recently 
from the United States. Israel continued to develop its shipbuilding 





An Egyptian Ramadan-class fast-attack missile craft, August 1983. (U.S. Department of Defense) 
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The Israeli Navy’s prototype Barak missile-launching platform, INS Hetz, first of the Hetz-class guided missile boats, August 1991. (U.S. Department of 
Defense) 


capacity and even exported warships to several countries, but it too 
ordered its newest warship from the United States. 

The primary naval powers in the Arab-Israeli wars were Egypt, 
Israel, and Syria. Jordan and Lebanon never built significant navies, 
contenting themselves with a few patrol craft to police their ports. 
Israel’s more distant antagonists, such as Iraq, never deployed their 
naval forces in these wars. The Egyptian Navy formed after World 
War II around a nucleus of former British warships, including mine- 
sweepers, fast patrol craft, and eventually frigates and destroyers. 
The Israeli Navy emerged from the preindependence force that 
smuggled Jewish refugees past the British blockade and into Pales- 
tine. Along with a handful of civilian ships and small craft suited to 
running the British blockade, it acquired one warship, the former 
U.S. Coast Guard icebreaker Northland, renamed Matzpen. 

Both navies added a variety of armaments to their existing war- 
ships during the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949) and 
managed to evade the international arms embargo to purchase a 
few small warships. The only significant naval engagement of that 
war demonstrates the improvised nature of these naval forces. On 
October 22, 1948, Israelicommandos steered explosive-laden boats 
into the flagship of the Egyptian Navy, the armed royal yacht Amir 
Farug, and promptly sank the vessel. 
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Following the first Arab-Israeli war, Syria purchased some small 
craft from France. Israel and Egypt purchased a variety of warships 
from European governments or builders for their fleets. The largest 
of these warships were destroyers, destroyer escorts, and frigates, 
terms often used interchangeably in these small navies. These ships 
had seen service in World War II, and many of them were available 
for purchase in the late 1940s and early 1950s. The largest mounted 
a main armament of several 4.5-inch guns, while the smaller frigates 
carried 3-inch guns. All carried torpedoes and antisubmarine 
weapons. Fairly typical of these ships were the Z-class destroyers 
purchased by both Egypt and Israel from Britain in 1955. Built dur- 
ing World War II, they displaced 1,710 tons, had a main armament 
of four 4.5-inch guns in single turrets, and also mounted 40-mm 
and 20-mm antiaircraft guns, depth charges, and torpedoes. Egypt 
also purchased two smaller 1,000-ton Hunt-class destroyer escorts 
from Britain. Designed to escort convoys during World War II, they 
mounted four 4-inch guns anda variety of antisubmarine weapons. 

Cash-strapped Middle Eastern navies could afford few of these 
warships and, given the nature of the Arab-Israeli wars, required 
few of them. Israel, Egypt, and Syria purchased increasing numbers 
of fast-attack craft from European builders in the 1950s. Armed with 
a variety of machine guns and torpedoes, they required only a small 
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crew and became the workhorses of their respective navies. In time 
of war they patrolled friendly waters, raided the enemy coast, and 
often delivered commandos for attacks on enemy installations. 
Typical were the Vosper torpedo boats of the Egyptian and Israeli 
navies. Armed with several machine guns and four torpedoes, they 
required a crew of only 13 men and could reach speeds in excess of 
40 knots. 

Egypt and Israel also purchased a variety of landing craft to 
stage larger raids and support operations along the Sinai coast. As 
with the destroyers and frigates, these were easily and cheaply 
purchased in the 1950s. The largest of them, World War II-vintage 
LSTs (Landing Ship, Tank), could carry two dozen tanks or other 
vehicles. In the 1960s, Israel began building its own landing craft— 
a modernized LST (designated LCT for Landing Craft, Tank) anda 
smaller LCP (Landing Craft, Personnel) to carry 200 troops. 

By the 1956 Suez Crisis, Egypt and Israel had built respectable 
navies. The Egyptian navy included 2 Z-class destroyers, 7 frigates, 
several landing craft, 8 minesweepers, and more than two dozen 
British- or Italian-built torpedo boats plus a few recently arrived from 
Czechoslovakia. The Israeli Navy included 2 Z-class destroyers, 
3 frigates, 3 landing craft, and 14 European-built torpedo boats. 
Egypt kept most ofits fleet in home waters to defend the Suez Canal 
from Britain and France. However, it did dispatch the Hunt-class 
destroyer escort Ibrahim al-Awal to bombard Haifa. Two Israeli 
and 1 French destroyer engaged and captured the Ibrahim al-Awal 
on October 31, 1956. The Israelis renamed the ship Haifa, and it 
joined the Israeli Navy after the war. 

Egypt’s conclusion ofan arms deal with the Soviet Union helped 
trigger the Suez Crisis, and after the war Soviet and East European 
arms significantly bolstered both the Egyptian and Syrian navies. 
These included 3,000-ton Skoryi-class destroyers, torpedo boats, 
patrol craft armed with machine guns, and eventually Komar- and 
Osa-class missile-armed fast-attack craft. Armed with SS-N-2 Styx 
missiles (two on the 80-ton Komar class, four on the 200-ton Osa 
class), they dramatically changed naval warfare in the Middle East. 
The Styx missile, with a 1,000-pound warhead and 27-mile range, 
could sink any ship in the Israeli Navy, which lacked both missiles 
and missile defense systems. 

To counter this threat, Israel began work on its own antiship 
missile, the Gabriel, and commissioned a West German firm to 
design the modified torpedo boat that would carry it, the Saar. Built 
in France, none of the 12 Saar-class missile boats that Israel ordered 
were completed in time for the 1967 Six-Day War, which again fea- 
tured little naval combat. The Israeli Navy was not ready for war, 
and the Egyptians proved unwilling to risk their warships against 
overwhelming Israeli airpower. After the war, however, aggressive 
Israeli patrolling along the newly conquered Sinai coast triggered 
several naval battles. The Israelis sank several Egyptian torpedo 
boats, and Egyptian missile boats sank the Israeli destroyer Eilat 
with Styx missiles. This conclusively demonstrated the obsoles- 
cence of the World War II-era ships in these navies and accelerated 
the transition to missile-armed fast-attack craft. 
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Following the Six-Day War, Egypt and Syria continued replacing 
their aging warships with Soviet designs. Israel, benefiting from its 
experience with the Saar, increasingly built its own warships, the 
most notable of which was the Reshef-class or Saar 4. The original 
Saar (designated as Saar 1, 2, or 3 depending on its armament) was 
a versatile 250-ton fast-attack craft armed with a variety of machine 
guns, 20-mm and 35-mm cannon (or a 76-mm Oto Melara gun that 
replaced several of these), and some combination of Gabriel mis- 
siles, torpedoes, and antisubmarine weapons that varied according 
to mission. The first two Reshef-class missile boats joined the fleet 
shortly before the 1973 war and boasted substantial firepower for 
their 450-ton size, including eight Gabriel missiles, a 76-mm gun, 
various 20-mm cannon and machine guns, and a variety of systems 
to protect the ship from enemy missiles. Israel also built a variety 
of small high-speed patrol craft, including the Dabur class and the 
slightly larger Dvora class, and generally has maintained at least 20 
of them inits fleet. The Dabur is an enlarged version of the U.S. Swift 
boat that saw extensive service in the Vietnam War and carries two 
twin .50-caliber machine guns and two 20-mm cannon. 

During the 1969-1970 War of Attrition, the Israeli Navy landed 
commandos and participated in numerous raids into Egypt. Mean- 
while, the Israeli Air Force sank several Egyptian warships including 
a destroyer and a Komar-class missile boat. Egyptian commandoes 
twice raided the Israeli port of Eilat, damaging several Israeli land- 
ing craft. 

The 1973 Yom Kippur War featured the most sustained naval 
combat of the Arab-Israel wars, and Israel’s Saar and Reshef missile 
boats proved themselves in battle. In two engagements off Lad- 
hakiyya, Syria, Israeli missile boats sank a minesweeper, two Osas, 
and three Komars without losing any of their number as Israeli coun- 
termeasures jammed incoming Styx missiles. This allowed Israel’s 
Saars and Reshefs to close range and fire their shorter-range but 
more accurate Gabriel missiles with devastating effect. The Israeli 
Navy repeated this performance in several battles off the Egyptian 
coast, sinking four Osas and two Komars without any loss of their 
own. Both Arab navies withdrew their warships to port and refused 
to engage the Israelis for the remainder of the war, despite Israeli 
raids on coastal installations. 

Despite these losses, new Soviet arms shipments enlarged the 
Syrian Navy in the 1970s. After the signing of the 1978 Camp David 
Accords, Egypt found new arms suppliers in China (which produced 
copies of many Soviet warships) and Western Europe. Israel con- 
tinued to construct its own ships, building more than a dozen Reshef- 
class missile boats after the war (some for export) and two versions 
ofa slightly larger version, the Saar 4.5. One version, the Aliya, has 
a platform for a helicopter, making it the smallest warship to carry 
a chopper. The other version, the Hetz, carries additional missiles. 

In the 1980s, the Israelis acquired U.S.-made 70-mile-range 
Harpoon missiles and Phalanx Close-In Weapons Systems (CIWS) 
capable of shooting down incoming missiles and added them to 
their larger warships. Israel has continued to upgrade the electron- 
ics and weapons of its warships since then, adding Israeli-made 
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Barak point defense missiles to the Saar 4.5 in the 1990s. When it 
needed a still larger warship, however, Israel turned to the Ingalls 
Shipyard in the United States, which built three Saar 5 1,000-ton 
multimission corvettes for Israel. The largest ships in the Israeli 
Navy, these vessels are each armed with eight Harpoon and eight 
Gabriel II missiles, Barak and Phalanx systems for missile defense, 
and a variety of antisubmarine weapons and carry a helicopter to 
help locate targets. 

While the Syrian Navy continued to expand after the 1973 War, 
it avoided clashes with Israeli warships even during Israel’s 1982 
invasion of Lebanon, which featured substantial Israeli naval oper- 
ations. By 1985, the Syrian Navy included 22 missile boats, 10 of 
them the advanced Osa II class, and 20 smaller warships. The col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union, though, has virtually crippled the Syrian 
Navy. Syria has purchased parts and a few warships from China, 
but its warships rarely leave port. Many have rusted at anchor since 
the mid-1990s. 

In marked contrast, Egypt invested heavily in its navy in the 
1980s and 1990s, purchasing warships from China, West European 
builders, and eventually the United States. Egypt built a modified 
version of the Osa, the October class, armed with Otomat antiship 
missiles. But it ordered its larger warships from foreign builders: 
six 300-ton Ramadan-class missile boats armed with Otomat mis- 
siles from Britain, two 1,500-ton Descubierta-class frigates armed 
with Harpoon missiles from Spain, and two 1,900-ton Jianghu-class 
frigates equipped with Silkworm missiles from China. In the 1990s, 
Egypt arranged to purchase four 3,700-ton Oliver Hazard Perry- 
class frigates from the United States and to lease two 4,250-ton Knox- 
class frigates. These highly capable warships carry a variety of 
weapons systems including Harpoon missiles, Phalanx CIWS, 
and antisubmarine torpedoes. Their acquisition made Egypt’s navy 
the largest and most powerful in the region. 
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Water Rights and Resources 
Water rights and resources lie at the heart of the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. In aland oflimited resources and inequitable distribution, water 
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is a polarizing force. Israel has controlled the lion’s share of water 
since 1948, and since that time both Jews and Arabs have argued 
over who owns which resources and who is using them irresponsi- 
bly. The main problem facing the human population in the region 
is one of uneven water distribution. Although experts insist that 
there is enough water for all current inhabitants, Israel has con- 
trolled most of the water resources available to the Palestinians since 
1967, and Palestinians claim that Israel has routinely denied them 
access to their fair share of the precious resource. 

Israel, Palestine, and Jordan all have very limited water resources. 
Water is naturally scarce in the region because of the arid climate, 
and available resources cannot accommodate all proposed uses. 
The main water source for Israel is the Jordan River drainage basin, 
which includes the Sea of Galilee, also called Lake Tiberias or Lake 
Kinneret. 

The headwaters of the Jordan lie in northern Israel, in the Golan 
Heights, and in southern Lebanon. These waters feed Lake Tiberias. 
Runoff from the West Bank, Syria, and Jordan adds water to the 
lower Jordan. Israel uses all of the water from the Jordan River. The 
Palestinians on the West Bank do not receive any of it, although 
geographically the Palestinians are riparian. In fact, only 30 percent 
of the water in Palestine comes from surface sources. The remain- 
der comes from underground aquifers. 

The Mountain Aquifer, or West Bank Aquifer, supplies most of 
the water to the West Bank, while the water in Gaza comes from the 
Gaza Strip Aquifer, part of the Coastal Aquifer. Because the Gaza 
Strip Aquifer has been overused for many years to supply the needs 
of the large population of Gaza and Israel, the water table can no 
longer recharge. The water has now been contaminated with enough 
seawater that it is no longer drinkable, representing a major water 
crisis for the area. 

In 1953 Israeli foreign minister Moshe Sharett insisted on Israel’s 
right to use the waters from the Jordan as it wished for hydroelectric 
power, agriculture, and other needs. He claimed that Israel was will- 
ing to engage in negotiations with Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon to 
come up with a just apportionment of regional resources but that 
the neighboring countries refused to meet with Israel on the subject. 
The Israeli government felt justified, therefore, in treating the 
waters of the Jordan as its own and in using them for development 
in the north and elsewhere. 

Between 1953 and 1965 U.S. ambassador Eric Johnston traveled 
between Israel and the neighboring Arab states endeavoring to 
reach some agreement on an equitable division of water rights. 
Experts from the affected nations agreed on a plan to divide and 
exploit existing resources, but the Arab League rejected it because 
it did not want to imply recognition of Israel. If the agreement had 
taken effect, Jordan would have been required to supply the West 
Bank with a large amount of water. It has never done so, and Israel 
claims that it has been forced to supply the West Bank from its own 
resources. 

Palestinians and others accuse Israel of mismanaging the region’s 
water, in part because many Israelis live a consumer-oriented 
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lifestyle that depends on an ample water supply. Green lawns and 
swimming pools are common, and Israelis have continuously devel- 
oped the land for the past 100 years, building homes, kibbutzim, 
and farms. The government subsidizes water for Israelis, which 
discourages conservation. In 1995 the Ministry of Agriculture rec- 
ommended ending subsidies to agriculture, but the Water Com- 
missioner’s office rejected this idea. Almost half of the land in Israel 
is irrigated for agricultural purposes, and agriculture uses 75 per- 
cent of the nation’s water resources. 

Inthe 1960s Israel was a leader in drip irrigation research, which 
greatly reduces the amount of water needed to grow crops, but most 
of this experimentation ended after Israel took control of more 
water resources in 1967. Nevertheless, drip irrigation together with 
other dry farming techniques are being used in some neighboring 
countries such as Syria and Egypt. Most Arab countries, however, 
use much less water for agriculture than does Israel. Fewer than 10 
percent of cultivated fields in Palestine are irrigated, and only about 
8 percent of Jordan’s farmland receives irrigation. Critics note that 
agriculture supplies only 6 percent of Israel’s gross domestic prod- 
uct (GDP) and suggest that the scarce water resources might be 
better used to nourish nonirrigated traditional crops. 

Since 1967, Palestinians living in the West Bank have been pre- 
vented from digging new wells, while Israelis have been exploiting 
the water resources underlying land inhabited by Arabs. Palestini- 
ans pay between 3 and 8 times more for water than do Israelis, while 
the average consumption per Israeli is 3.5 times that for individual 
Palestinians. Palestinians living in the occupied territories receive 
on average less than 26 gallons of water per day, which is well below 
the 40 gallons daily water allotment recommended by the World 
Health Organization (WZO). Palestinians have learned to conserve 
water, saving rainwater in rooftop cisterns and recycling water used 
for cooking and cleaning. 

Under international law, the water resources should be shared 
equitably, but inequity has been the rule since the State of Israel was 
established. Palestinians argue in particular that Israel’s taking 
control of the West Bank in 1967 has also given Israel those water 
resources. Israel has countered with the claim that internationallaw 
gives priority to past and existing uses of water at the expense of 
potential uses and that because it has been using that water for years, 
it has the right to continue to use it. 

The Sea of Galilee and the Coastal Aquifer are both entirely 
within Israel’s pre-1967 borders, and Israel claims these completely. 
Israel also notes that most of the water from the Western Aquifer 
emerges from springs in Israel and that it has used the Western 
Aquifer’s water since the early 1950s. Israelis argue that Palestini- 
ans are in fact benefiting from Israeli water because Palestinian set- 
tlements in the West Bank use water sources developed by Israel. 
Israeli water also goes to settlements in Gaza, Jordan, and southern 
Lebanon. Under the 1994 peace agreement between Israel and Jor- 
dan, Israel and Jordan agreed to share the Jordan River, and Israel 
agreed to supply a large amount of water to Jordan. Israel has been 
investigating the use of desalinization plants to purify saltwater. 
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Experts, however, fear that if the population of the region continues 
to grow at current rates, there will soon be a severe water shortage 
even if distribution problems are resolved. 

Amy HACKNEY BLACKWELL 
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Wauchope, Sir Arthur Grenfell 
Born: 1874 
Died: 1947 


British general and high commissioner of the British Mandate for 
Palestine (1931-1938). Born in Edinburgh in 1874, Arthur Grenfell 
Wauchope fought in the South African (Boer) War of 1899-1902 
and was severely wounded. He was stationed in India during 1903- 
1912. He served on the western front in France during World War | 
until 1916, when he was transferred to the Mesopotamia Front 
and was again wounded. In 1923 he was a member of the overseas 
settlement delegation to Australia and New Zealand. During 1924- 
1927 he was chief of the British section of the Inter-Allied Commis- 
sion of Control (IMCC) in Berlin. During 1927-1929 he served in 
Northern Ireland. 

In 1931 Wauchope was appointed British high commissioner 
for Palestine, a post he held until 1938. He chose to interpret British 
immigration regulations liberally, and during his administration 
the Jewish population in Palestine expanded rapidly, including many 
German, Austrian, and Czech Jews. Wauchope endeavored to meet 
growing Arab opposition to the increased Jewish immigration by 
establishing a Legislative Council. 

Wauchope received considerable criticism as a consequence of 
the Arab Revolt that began in April 1936. At first his administration 
took firm steps to end the rioting. Wauchope, however, continued 
his liberal immigration policy but at the same time did not move 
to arrest Arab leaders inciting the riots. A temporary halt in the 
violence occurred during the visit of the fact-finding Peel Commis- 
sion to Palestine in 1938, but the violence resumed after the com- 
mission’s departure. This time Wauchope moved against the Arab 
leaders. Following the assassination of acting district commissioner 
Louis Y. Andrews in the Galilee District, Wauchope declared the 
Arab Higher Committee and other Arab nationalist groups to be 
illegal associations. British authorities deported a half dozen Arab 
leaders, and Haj Amin al-Husseini, mufti of Jerusalem, was removed 
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Sir Arthur Wauchope (center) reviewing an honor guard on his arrival in Palestine as British high commissioner, November 20, 1931. (Library of Congress) 





from office. In November 1937 Wauchope authorized the emergency 
establishment of military courts. 

Wauchope’s relief from his post and departure from Palestine 
in March 1938 signaled the beginning of a much harsher British 
policy toward Jewish immigration and land sales as well as a more 
pro-Arab policy in the mandate, carried out under his successor Sir 
Harold MacMichael. Wauchope retained his interest in Palestine 
following his retirement. He died in London in 1947. 
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Wazir, Khalil al- 

Born: October 10, 1935 

Died: April 16, 1988 

Palestinian military strategist and cofounder of Fatah. Khalil al- 


Wazir, also known as Abu Jihad, was born in the town of Ramla in 
the British Mandate for Palestine on October 10, 1935. After the 
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Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), he was forced to move 
to the al-Burauj refugee camp, as were many other Palestinians. He 
came to the attention of Egyptian officials in 1954 for his affiliation 
with the Muslim Brotherhood and in 1955 was briefly detained by 
Egyptian authorities for his connection to that group. He attended 
the University of Alexandria but did not graduate. He then moved 
to Kuwait, where he worked as a teacher until 1963. 

During his time in Egypt, al-Wazir had received military train- 
ing. While in Kuwait he met Salah Kalaf (Abu lyad), Mahmoud 
Abbas (Abu Mazen), Khalid and Hani al-Hassan, Yasser Arafat, 
and others who would form the nucleus of Fatah. Al-Wazir was in 
charge of Filastinuna, the official publication of Fatah. He also headed 
up the recruitment of members for the military wing of the group 
and created one of the first armed units, known as Al-Asifa (the 
storm). It was al-Wazir who strengthened Fatah’s ties to the com- 
munist bloc, although he himself was a devout Muslim and did not 
support leftist ideologies. 

Al-Wazir traveled extensively in the socialist world on behalf of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) and Arafat, its chair- 
man. Some disputed reports claim that al-Wazir received special- 
ized military training while in the communist bloc. Nevertheless, 
he became expertin the Maoist principles of people’s war developed 
by Mao Zedong in China. In 1965 al-Wazir moved to Damascus, 
Syria, to help coordinate a guerrilla fight inside Israel. 

In the wake of the June 1967 Six-Day War, al-Wazir, then con- 
sidered the preeminent military thinker within the PLO, became the 
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Khalil al-Wazir, also known as Abu Jihad, a key figure in the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO), shown at a preparatory meeting for the 
Palestinian National Council, February 13, 1983. (Alain Nogues/Corbis 


Sygma) 





head ofits Supreme Military Council. He also had charge of all guer- 
rilla operations within Israel. It was widely believed by his col- 
leagues in the PLO that the Maoist style of insurrection was the only 
way to win the struggle against Israel and Zionism. 

During the September 1970 crisis in Jordan known as Black 
September, al-Wazir was instrumental in supplying embattled 
Palestinian forces fighting Jordanian troops. Following the Jordan- 
ian fiasco al-Wazir, along with most of the PLO leadership, shifted 
his base of operations to Beirut, Lebanon. He actively supported mil- 
itants of the Black September organization, formed in November 
1971, and also planned attacks such as the Coastal Road Massacre 
in Israel (March 1978). He fled Lebanon during the 1982 invasion 
of that country by Israeli forces. He reestablished himself in Tunis, 
as did most of the PLO hierarchy. 

The Israeli intelligence agency Mossad placed al-Wazir under 
close surveillance and sought to eliminate him if possible. On April 
16, 1988, boats carrying commandos from Israel’s elite Sayeret 
Matkallanded in Tunis. In the span ofjust 13 seconds, Israeli forces 
dispatched al-Wazir’s guard and burst into his bedroom, firing 75 
shots into his body. His wife lying next to him was unharmed. 

Rop VosBuRGH 
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Weinberger, Caspar 
Born August 18, 1917 
Died: March 26, 2006 


USS. politician and secretary of defense (1981-1987). Born in San 
Francisco, California, on August 18, 1917, Caspar Willard Wein- 
berger attended Harvard University, where he earned a bachelor of 
arts degree in 1938 and a law degree in 1941. He served in the U.S. 
Army during World War II, rising to captain. 

Leaving the military in 1945, Weinberger clerked for a federal 
judge and then entered politics. Elected to the California State 
Assembly in 1952, he was chairman of the state Republican Party, 
then worked in Gov. Ronald Reagan’s cabinet in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. Moving to Washington, Weinberger served as director 
of the Federal Trade Commission (1970), deputy director (1970- 
1972) and then director (1972-1973) of the Office of Management 
and Budget, and secretary of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare (1973-1975). 

Weinberger served as an adviser to Reagan’s 1980 presidential 
campaign, and Reagan appointed him secretary of defense in 1981. 
Many conservatives feared that Weinberger, known as “Cap the 
Knife” for his budget-cutting ways, might oppose Reagan’s plans 
to increase defense spending. Such worries proved groundless, as 
Weinberger presided over the largest peacetime defense buildup 
in U.S. history. He was also an enthusiastic supporter of Reagan’s 
Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) to establish a laser-guided defense 
system in outer space that would be able to destroy ballistic missiles 
aimed at the United States. 

In Middle Eastern affairs, Weinberger opposed the stationing 
of U.S. marines in Lebanon in 1982, believing that the objective 
was not clearly defined. His fears over the vulnerability of this force 
were realized when 241 marines died in their Beirut barracks in a 
terrorist bombing in October 1983. Weinberger actively sought the 
prosecution of U.S. Navy intelligence analyst Jonathan Pollard, 
subsequently convicted of spying for Israel and sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 

Weinberger opposed the secret transfer beginning in late 1985 
of 500 U.S. TOW antitank missiles to Iran in exchange for the freeing 
of American hostages being held in the Middle East. The Reagan 
administration then illegally diverted some of the funds to the anti- 
communist Contra forces fighting the Sandinista government in 
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Caspar Weinberger, U.S. secretary of defense (1981-1987). (U.S. 
Department of Defense) 





Nicaragua. This activity became public in late 1986 and was known 
as the Iran-Contra Affair. Weinberger resigned his post in Novem- 
ber 1987, citing his wife’s poor health. 

Inthe fall of 1992 Special Counsel Lawrence Walsh indicted Wein- 
berger on four felony counts of lying to a congressional committee 
and to the independent counsel’s office and one count of obstruc- 
tion of justice. The case never came to trial, as defeated incumbent 
president George H. W. Bush pardoned Weinberger on December 
24, 1992. Weinberger died in Bangor, Maine, on March 26, 2006. 

FRANK J. SMITH 
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Weizman, Ezer 
Born: June 15, 1924 
Died: April 24, 2005 


Israeli general and commander of the Israeli Air Forces (IAF) and 
then president of Israel (1993-2000). Born in Tel Aviv on June 15, 
1924, Ezer Weizman was the nephew of Israel’s first president, 
Chaim Weizmann, and was immersed in politics from his youth. 
Weizman’s Zionist convictions and family background soon brought 
him into Haganah, the Jewish self-defense organization. 

Weizman joined the Royal Air Force (RAF) in September 1942, 
first as a truck driver in the British campaigns in North Africa. In 
1943 he was allowed to attend pilot training school at Bulawayo, 
Rhodesia. As one of 20-25 Palestinians who flew with the RAF in 
the war, he won his wings at the beginning of 1945 as a sergeant. He 
was then stationed in Egypt, where he learned to fly the Republic 
P-47 Thunderbolt. He ended the war and his RAF service in India. 

During 1946-1947 Weizman studied aeronautics in Britain. 
There he joined the underground group Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National 
Military Organization), but his activities with it caused the British 
police to request that he return to Palestine. There he joined 
Haganah’s clandestine air service of a half dozen light aircraft at 
Tel Aviv Airport, in effect Israel’s first air squadron. 

Weizman fought as a pilot in the Israeli War of Independence 
(1948-1949). He remained with the LAF after the war and is gener- 
ally considered the father of that organization. During 1951-1952 
he attended the RAF Staff College in Britain, and upon his return 
to Israel he set up the IAF Staff Command School. In 1953 he took 
command ofa squadron, and in 1956 he supervised the clandestine 
ferrying of 60 French Dassault Mystere jet aircraft from France to 
Israel as part of the secret preparations for the joint French-Israeli- 
British campaign against Egypt. He then participated in the subse- 
quent 1956 Sinai Campaign. During 1958-1966 he commanded the 
IAF as a major general. He then became deputy chief of staff of the 
Israel Defense Forces (IDF), where he played a major role in plan- 
ning and directing the highly successful air campaign that ensured 
Israeli success in the 1967 Six-Day War. He retired as a major gen- 
eral in 1969. 

Upon leaving the IDF, Weizman joined the Gahal parliamentary 
bloc (Gush Herut Liberalim) that later merged to become the con- 
servative Likud Party. During 1969-1970 he served as minister of 
transport. He then led the Gahal bloc until 1972, when he left it. He 
returned to Herut in 1976. During 1977-1980 he was minister of 
defense in Prime Minister Menachem Begin’s government. During 
Weizman’s tenure, in March 1978 Israel launched Operation LITANI 
against the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) in southern 
Lebanon. He then quit the government and considered establish- 
ing a new political party with Moshe Dayan, which brought his 
expulsion from Herut. During 1980-1984 Weizman pursued busi- 
ness interests. 

Weizman had now turned dovish and actively sought to secure 
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Ezer Weizman, Israeli general and commander of the Israeli Air Force 
and then president of Israel (1993-2000). (Ya’acov Sa’ar/Israeli 
Government Press Office) 


peace with Israel’s Arab neighbors. He strongly supported the nego- 
tiations with Egypt that led to the Camp David Accords in 1978. 
Being too progressive for the Herut government in the late 1970s, 
he founded his own party, Yachad, that won three seats in the Knes- 
set (Israeli parliament). During 1984-1988 he was minister of Arab 
affairs. In 1986 the Yachad Party joined the Labor Party. During 
1988-1990 Weizman was minister of science and technology. 
Weizman seemed an ideal candidate for the largely ceremonial 
position of president in 1993. Taking office as head of state in May 
1993, he became well known for his outspoken views and informal 
manner. He regularly visited the families of victims of terror 
attacks, slain soldiers, and wounded soldiers in hospitals. He sup- 
ported the efforts toward peace of the Oslo Peace Process. He was 
the first Israeli president to visit Britain and West Germany. In 
1996 he invited PLO leader Yasser Arafat to a private meeting in his 
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Weizmann, Chaim 
Born: November 27, 1874 
Died: November 9, 1952 


British scientist and Zionist leader, president of the World Zionist 
Organization (WZO), and first president of the State of Israel 
(1948-1952). Chaim Weizmann was born on November 27, 1874, 
in the village of Motol near Pinsk in imperial Russia (now Belarus). 
He studied chemistry and biochemistry at the polytechnic institutes 
of Darmstadt and Berlin and at the University of Freiburg, where he 
earned a doctorate with honors in 1899. At the forefront of his field, 
in 1901 he was appointed a lecturer at the University of Geneva, but 
in 1904 he accepted the position as reader in biochemistry at the 
University of Manchester in Britain. 

Weizmann had become involved in Hoveve Zion (Love of Zion) 
activities at an early age. As a student in Berlin he also had occa- 
sion to meet a number of future Zionist leaders. Although he was 
selected as a delegate to the First Zionist Congress in Basle in 1897, 
helacked the financial resources to make the trip and did notattend. 
He did attend the Second Zionist Congress the next year, where he 
met Theodor Herzl. Weizmann believed that a Jewish state would 
be established not through high-level diplomacy but by securing the 
support of the Jewish people as a whole. Toward that end he worked 
for the establishment of educational and cultural programs as well 
as practical settlements in Palestine. At the Sixth Zionist Congress 
in Berne he voted against the East Africa Scheme to establish a 
Jewish settlement in Uganda. He was an early advocate of the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish institution of higher learning in Palestine, 
the future Hebrew University. He also believed that the interests of 
Britain and Zionists coincided, and this was one of the reasons he 
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Chaim Weizmann, British scientist and Zionist leader, president of the 
World Zionist Organization (WZO), and first president of the State of 
Israel (1948-1952). (Library of Congress) 





decided to accept the academic position there in 1904. He first trav- 
eled to Palestine in 1907, the occasion being to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of establishing a chemical industry there. 

Weizmann’s most important contributions to the Zionist cause 
came during World War I. He was firmly convinced that Britain and 
the Entente powers would win the war and that Palestine would 
pass from Turkish to British control. He worked hard to promote 
the Zionist program, meeting with both British politicians and the 
press. 

Weizmann had offered his services to the British government 
at the beginning of the war, and his ability to promote the Zionist 
agenda was greatly enhanced by his important contribution to the 
Allied victory. During his studies in Germany, Weizmann had devel- 
oped a fermentation process that produced acetone, a vital material 
in producing cordite for explosives from maize. Britain had previ- 
ously depended on wood-distilled acetone from Germany. First 
Lord of the Admiralty Winston Churchill now asked Weizmann to 
produce vast quantities of acetone. Such work proved critical for 
the British war effort. In 1916 Weizmann moved to London to 
become director of the Admiralty laboratory, a post he held until 
1919. He declined payment for his acetone process. 

Weizmann’s presence in London greatly increased the range 
of his political contacts, and in February 1917 in London he met Sir 
Mark Sykes, assistant secretary to the War Cabinet. This was the 
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beginning of talks that led to the 1917 Balfour Declaration. Weiz- 
mann also became close friends with Minister of Munitions David 
Lloyd George. At this time Weizmann held no official position in 
the WZO other than being a member ofits Zionist Actions Commit- 
tee. Aware of his important political work and to facilitate his 
important lobbying efforts with the British government, English 
Zionists in 1917 elected him the president of the English Zionist 
Federation. Weizmann played a key role in the negotiations with 
the British government that led Foreign Secretary Arthur James 
Balfour to issue the Balfour Declaration of November 2, 1917, in 
which Britain committed itself to the establishment of a Jewish 
home in Palestine. Weizmann also met with American diplomat 
Henry Morgenthau in an effort to promote the idea of a British 
mandate over Palestine at the end of the war. 

At the end of the war Weizmann traveled to Palestine as the head 
of the Zionist Commission to study the situation and advise the 
British government on the future development of Palestine. While 
there he laid the cornerstone for the Hebrew University. During this 
trip he also met at Aqaba with Emir Faisal, aleading Arab statesman 
and the son of Sharif Hussein ibn Ali of Mecca, and secured his 
tentative support in a signed document for Jewish development 
work in Palestine. Weizmann then led a Zionist delegation to the 
Paris Peace Conference in 1919. 

In 1920 the WZO elected Weizmann its president, and he served 
in that capacity during 1920-1930 and again in 1935-1946. He also 
headed the Jewish Agency established in 1929. Beginning in 1921 
Weizmann made the first of a number of trips to the United States. 
Accompanied by the American physicist Albert Einstein, Weizmann 
helped raise money for the Hebrew University and the Palestine 
Foundation Fund. Convinced that Britain would not betray the 
Balfour Declaration, he reluctantly accepted the severance of Trans- 
jordan and supported the British government’s 1922 White Paper 
that limited future Jewish immigration to Palestine on the grounds 
of the inability of the country to sustain it, and he secured the 
support of the Zionist Executive for the declaration. Weizmann pre- 
sented the Zionist case before the 1936 Peel Commission that pro- 
posed partitioning Palestine. He also bitterly attacked the British 
White Paper of 1939 that set restrictions on Jewish immigration 
into Palestine and halted land transfers there. 

Inthe 1930s Weizmann helped establish the Daniel Sieff Research 
Institute in Rehovot, where he moved in 1937. It subsequently 
became the Weizmann Institute, an important force in Israeli sci- 
entific research. 

During World War II Weizmann again loyally supported Britain 
and urged the British government to establish a Jewish fighting 
force. He was honorary adviser to the British Ministry of Supply and 
worked ona variety of wartime scientific projects, including research 
on synthetic rubber and high-octane gasoline. During his long 
scientific career, he registered 110 different patents, some with 
collaborators. 

During and after the war, Weizmann also actively lobbied for 
the creation of a Jewish state. He played a major role in securing 
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passage in the United Nations (UN) of the partition plan for Pales- 
tine on November 29, 1947. He also helped convince U.S. president 
Harry Truman to recognize Israel in 1948. 

In recognition of his great accomplishments on behalf of the 
Jewish state, in 1948 Weizmann became Israel’s first president, 
largely a ceremonial position. He was also honorary president of 
the Hebrew University in the same period. Following a long illness, 
Weizmann died in office on November 9, 1952, at his home in 
Rehovot, Israel. 

STEPHEN K. STEIN AND SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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West Bank 


The West Bank is the common name for the territory that lies west 
of the Jordan River and south of the Sea of Galilee. It was also known 
as Cisjordan (for “this side of the Jordan River”) and by its biblical 
names of Judea in the south and Samaria in the north. Today about 
40 percent of the area and 98 percent of the population is under the 
jurisdiction of the Palestinian Authority (PA), although Israel, which 
has occupied the territory since the 1967 Six-Day War, controls, has 
settlements in, and maintains forces in much of the remainder. East 
Jerusalem, although located in the West Bank, was annexed by Israel 
in the same war (a step not recognized by the international com- 
munity) and is usually treated as a separate issue in peace negotia- 
tions. However, East Jerusalem is contiguous to the West Bank. 

Until the end of World War I the West Bank was part of the ter- 
ritory of the Ottoman Empire, after which it was part of the League 
of Nations British Mandate for Palestine. The West Bank was cap- 
tured by Jordanian forces in the Israeli War of Independence 
(1948-1949) despite the fact that it had been designated as part of 
a proposed Palestinian state by the United Nations (UN) in 1947. 
Following that war the boundary separating Israel and Jordan 
and Jordanian occupied territory became known as the Green Line. 
Palestinian Arab refugees from Israel flooded into the area. Jordan 
annexed the West Bank in 1950, although the move was not recog- 
nized by any country except the United Kingdom. 

Despite Israel’s effort to persuade Jordan to remain neutral in 
the 1967 Six-Day War, Israeli forces moved into and occupied the 
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West Bank after Jordan entered the conflict. UN Security Council 
Resolution 242 of 1967 called for the withdrawal of Israeli forces 
from all the territories occupied in the Six-Day War, which included 
East Jerusalem, the West Bank, the Gaza Strip, the Golan Heights, 
and the Sinai Peninsula. Israel refused to comply with the resolu- 
tion and throughout the 1970s established Jewish settlements in all 
the occupied territories, with the most being in the West Bank. 

After almost 20 years of Israeli occupation and the 
expanding encroachment of Palestinian land by the settlements, 
the First Intifada started in 1987. The following year Jordan’s King 
Hussein relinquished all claims to the West Bank, partly to support 
Palestinian claims and partly to reinforce Jordanian national iden- 
tity. 

The Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) proclaimed the 
West Bank independent in 1988, although Israel did not recognize 
either the area’s independence or the PLO as a legitimate governing 
body. The promise of a breakthrough came with the 1993 Oslo 
Accords, when Israel and the Palestinians agreed to a conditional 
withdrawal of Israeli troops from some West Bank areas. The Oslo 
Accords, however, stipulated that the status of the territory would 
not be determined finally until both sides entered into a permanent 
agreement. 

Frustrated by the torturously slow peace process and the ever- 
encroaching Israeli settlements, Palestinian patience finally ran out. 
And when Ariel Sharon enraged the Palestinian public by visiting 
the al-Aqsa Mosque area of the Haram al-Sharif with Israeli security 
forces, the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada erupted in 2000. Far more vio- 
lent than the First Intifada, the Palestinian attacks and suicide 
bombings of the Second Intifada initially led Israel to send large 
military and security forces back into the West Bank. 

Convinced that they had no reliable negotiating partner on the 
Palestinian side who could make agreements and deliver on them, 
the Israelis finally initiated steps that were intended to lead toa uni- 
lateral disengagement between the two peoples. In 2001 the Israelis 
obtained Israeli Jewish signatures on petitions supporting the con- 
struction of a security wall, and in 2002, despite strong Palestinian 
protests against the project, the Israelis began constructing the 
controversial security barrier around the West Bank. But rather 
than conforming to the boundary of the pre-1967 Green Line, the 
planned line of the Israeli Security Fence cut deep into the West 
Bank in various sectors to encompass Israeli settlements estab- 
lished since 1967. The Palestinians, along with much of the rest of 
the world, have condemned the Israeli move as nothing short of a 
blatant land grab. 

In 2004 Sharon began the process of unilaterally withdrawing 
all Israeli settlements from the Gaza Strip as well as four smaller 
settlements in the West Bank. Meanwhile, the Israelis have contin- 
ued to expand some of their larger settlements in the West Bank, 
resettling some of those Israelis evicted from the Gaza settlements. 

In 2006 the West Bank was home to as many as 2.4 million 
Palestinians and more than 400,000 Israeli settlers (260,000 in- 
habitants of East Jerusalem are excluded). About 30 percent of the 
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Palestinian population are refugees or their descendants from the 
1948 war. Among the more populous Palestinian cities of the West 
Bank are East Jerusalem, Nablus, Ramallah, Bethlehem (home to 
a large number of Palestinian Christians), Hebron, Tulkarem, and 
Qlaquilla. 

Davin T. ZABECKI 
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Western Wall 


Judaism’s most sacred religious site, dating to King Herod the 
Great’s reconstruction of the Second Temple in 19 BC. The First 
Temple was built in the 10th century BC on Mount Moriah (Temple 
Mount) in Jerusalem by King Solomon. It was destroyed by the 
Babylonians in 586 BC. The Second Temple was built on the same 
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spot starting in 515 BC. Starting in 19 BC, the Second Temple was 
completely rebuilt by King Herod the Great. The Western Wall (also 
known as the Wailing Wall) is actually a section of the retaining 
wall at the base of the Temple Mount, built during Herod’s recon- 
struction. 

The surviving massive stone blocks of the Western Wall are 
some 1,600 feet long and nearly 200 feet high. Herod’s spectacular 
renovations made the Second Temple one of the architectural won- 
ders of the age. Its destruction by the Romans marked the end of 
the Great Revolt (AD 66-70) and the beginning of Jewish exile. 

The Temple Mount today is sacred to Muslims as the Haram al- 
Sharif (Noble Sanctuary), the site of Muhammad’s ascent to heaven 
following his Night Journey to Jerusalem. The Dome of the Rock 
stands over the rock from which Muhammad is believed to have 
ascended. Some Jews also believe that the rock marks the spot where 
the Sanctum Sanctorum (Holy of Holies) of King Solomon’s Temple 
stood. The al-Aqsa Mosque, built during the seventh and eighth 
centuries AD, stands close to the Dome of the Rock. 

Denied entrance to the Temple Mount, Jews in the Middle Ages 
made the Western Wall the preeminent place of prayer and pil- 
grimage. In the late 16th century, Ottoman sultan Suleiman the 
Magnificent gave Jews control ofa portion of the wall and a narrow 
enclosed pavement, which became the now-familiar prayer area. 
The lamentations over the destruction of the Temple led to the Ara- 
bic name El-Mabka, or Place of Weeping, although the term “Wail- 
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The Western Wall, also known as the Wailing Wall, in Jerusalem. (PhotoDisc, Inc.) 


ing Wall” arose only during 20th-century British rule. The Western 
Wallis the literal translation of the traditional Hebrew ha-Kotel ha- 
Ma/’aravi, preferred in Israel because the term “Wailing Wall” 
smacks of exile and Christian triumphalism. 

By the mid-19th century, although they were the majority pop- 
ulation in Jerusalem, the Jews lost authority over the Western Wall 
and found their worship hampered by official restrictions and pop- 
ular harassment. Under the British Mandate for Palestine (1922- 
1948), the wall was contested territory and a flash point between 
Muslims and Jews, as both groups invested holy places with new 
meaning and asserted their rights in ways that the other found 
provocative and exclusionary. As the wall became a more regular 
place of Jewish prayer and symbol of national revival, Muslims 
began to identify the western rather than eastern or southern por- 
tions of the wall as the al-Buraq Wall, to which Muhammad tethered 
the magical beast that carried him on his miraculous Night Jour- 
ney. 

British maintenance of the late Ottoman Empire status quo re- 
garding holy places strengthened the hand of Arab authorities. The 
Supreme Muslim Council and in particular the mufti of Jerusalem 
Haj Amin al-Husseini exploited concern for the Temple Mount, its 
mosque, and the Dome of the Rock to mobilize anti-Zionist senti- 
ment among the Palestinian masses and the international Muslim 
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community. They denounced any presumed innovation in Jewish 
activity at the wall as an attempt to create a synagogue and thus a 
dire threat. 

Conflict over the Western Wall broke out in 1928 and erupted 
into full-scale violence in 1929 when armed Arab attacks on Jews 
spread from Jerusalem throughout Palestine. As a result, 133 Jews 
died and 399 others were wounded, while 87 Arabs lost their lives 
and 98 more were wounded. The fighting foreshadowed the Arab- 
Jewish Communal War, accelerating the British tilt toward the 
Arabs and, in turn, the growth of Haganah, the Jewish underground 
military organization. 

After the Arab states rejected the 1947 United Nations (UN) par- 
tition plan for Palestine and the internationalization of Jerusalem, 
Transjordan seized Jerusalem’s Old City in 1948 during the Israeli 
War of Independence (1948-1949). In direct violation of the 1949 
armistice agreements, Jordan denied Jews access to the Western 
Wall. 

Responding toa Jordanian attack on June 5, 1967, Israeli Central 
Command under Major General Uzi Narkiss launched a hasty coun- 
terattack that encircled the Old City of Jerusalem after heavy fight- 
ing. On June 7, paratroops under Colonel Mordechai (Motta) Gur 
took the Temple Mount and linked up with other forces at the West- 
ern Wall. This emotional climax of the Six-Day War was broadcast 
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live on Israeli radio as troops spontaneously prayed and sang the 
national anthem and the popular song “Jerusalem of Gold,” coinci- 
dentally written just weeks earlier. 

Defense Minister Moshe Dayan arrived on the scene to proclaim 
that Israel had returned to its holy places, never to leave, while also 
promising freedom of religion to non-Jews. Jerusalem mayor Teddy 
Kollek soon ordered the demolition of the adjoining Maghribi 
neighborhood, replacing the old enclosed worship area with a much 
larger open plaza capable of accommodating large numbers of 
worshipers. On June 14, 1967, some 250,000 worshipers converged 
on the Western Wall on the holiday of Shavuot. Legislation passed 
on June 27, 1967, united Jerusalem under Israeli administration 
and law. 

The unanticipated return to the Western Wall struck Israelis 
across the political spectrum as miraculous. An ultraobservant 
Jewish minority took the turn of events literally. They saw it as a 
sign to advance claims on the Temple Mount through provocative 
statements and sometimes direct action. For the majority of secular 
Israelis, the Western Wall, as the only surviving physical remnant 
of the Temple and symbol of historic national sovereignty, served 
the needs of both Judaism and civil identity. It has since been used 
asa site for activities as diverse as prayer and the swearing in of mil- 
itary units. The plaza area today still awaits an aesthetically satisfy- 
ing architectural plan capable of expressing the complex interrelation 
of functions and meanings. 

The fraught interrelation between the Western Wall/Temple 
Mount and Haram al-Sharif has led in recent years to much strife 
and violence. In 1996 clashes led to the greatest outbreak of blood- 
letting since the beginning of the 1993 Oslo Peace Process. The West- 
ern Wall lay at the heart of the failed Camp David peace talks and 
the subsequent resumption of armed conflict by Palestinians fol- 
lowing Ariel Sharon’s provocative visit to the Temple Mount in 2000, 
resulting in the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada. 

Palestinians define the Temple Mount as inalienable Muslim 
property and are prepared to discuss only worship rights on suffer- 
ance at the traditional Wailing Wall, which was actually part of an 
inalienable waqf to which valid documentation exists. The Israelis 
demand control over the entire length of the Western Wall, and some 
groups insist on formal sovereignty over the Temple Mountas well. 

Up until Sharon’s venture onto the Haram al-Sharif, there had 
been a tacit understanding that Palestinians should control the 
Haram al-Sharif but should also contain any disturbances that 
threatened Jewish access to the Wailing Wall. The increasing ten- 
dency in Islamic and Arab discourse is to elevate the religious 
importance ofall Jerusalem and portray it as under threat by Jews, 
thus resurrecting the al-Aqsa in danger theme from the period of 
the British Mandate. 

Among the many proposals for dividing or sharing sovereignty 
over the Temple Mount and the Western Wall, the suggestion to 
sidestep the political problem by assigning sovereignty to God, is 
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perhaps no less realistic than any other. Nevertheless, it presupposes 
the willingness of each side not to question the faith of the other. 
JAMES WALD 
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White Paper (1922) 
Event Date: June 3, 1922 


British government position paper on Palestine issued on June 3, 
1922. The White Paper of 1922 was prompted by increasing Arab 
resistance to Jewish immigration and land purchases in the British 
Mandate for Palestine. It also closely followed establishment of 
Transjordan, constituting the land of Palestine east of the Jordan 
River that was part of Britain’s League of Nations Palestine man- 
date. In 1921 the British government recognized Abdullah ibn Hus- 
sein as de facto king of Transjordan, which was nonetheless still 
considered part of the British Mandate. Abdullah would reign rather 
than rule. The British government merely promised to confer inde- 
pendence at some future date. 

Zionists were slow to realize the implications of the creation of 
Transjordan, which in effect excluded land east of the Jordan River 
as falling under the provisions of the Balfour Declaration. The Arabs’ 
position was quite clear. They wanted a complete repudiation of the 
Balfour Declaration and an end to Jewish immigration. They also 
claimed that the land being settled by Jews had been specifically 
promised to the Arabs in letters exchanged during World War I be- 
tween British high commissioner for Egypt Sir A. Henry McMahon 
and Hussein ibn Ali, emir of the Arabian Hejaz and sharif of Mecca. 

The White Paper of 1922 was commonly knownas the Churchill 
White Paper because it was issued under the authority of Colonial 
Secretary Winston Churchill. It was based on correspondence among 
Churchill, the Arab Palestine delegation, and the World Zionist 
Organization (WZO). The paper was prompted by the return to 
London in May 1922 of British high commissioner for Palestine 
Sir Herbert Samuel, who impressed on Churchill the need to issue 
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some statement to allay growing Arab concerns over the future of 
Palestine. The high commissioner is generally assumed to have 
had a major hand in the preparation of the declaration, which was 
intended to bea definitive statement on the Balfour Declaration and 
British intentions regarding Palestine. 

In his official response on June 3, Churchill denied that the 
McMahon-Hussein correspondence had promised Palestine to 
the Arabs. While Churchill reaffirmed British support for a Jewish 
national home in Palestine, he also denied that the British govern- 
ment had at any time contemplated “that Palestine as a whole 
should be converted into a Jewish National Home.” He noted that 
there were then some 80,000 Jews in Palestine, a great many of them 
working in agricultural pursuits, and 25,000 of them having arrived 
under the mandate. He identified the national home as “not the 
imposition of a Jewish nationality” upon all Palestine but the fur- 
ther development of the existing Jewish community so that it might 
become a center “in which the Jewish people as a whole may take, 
on grounds of religion and race, an interest and a pride.” Toward 
that end, the British government supported additional immigration 
into Palestine but only enough so as to not exceed the economic 
capacity of Palestine to receive them. He also specified that the 
immigration should not deprive from employment “any section of 
the present population.” Churchill called for the establishment of 
a special committee in Palestine, drawn entirely from the new elected 
Legislative Council, to confer on immigration matters and then 
report any concerns to the British government for decision. 

Zionist leaders denounced the White Paper as a dilution of the 
Balfour Declaration and as a British government attempt to restrict 
Jewish immigration. Nonetheless, the WZO, fearful oflosing British 
support altogether, reluctantly accepted the declaration. The Arab 
delegation rejected it altogether, however. In testimony before the 
Peel Commission in 1936, Churchill maintained that the White 
Paper of 1922 did not preclude the establishment of a Jewish state 
in Palestine. 
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White Paper (1930) 
Event Date: October 31, 1930 


British policy statement on Palestine, issued by the London govern- 
ment on October 31, 1930, under the authority of Colonial Secretary 
Sidney Webb, Lord Passfield. Prompted by the Arab Uprising in 
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Sidney James Webb (1859-1947), Lord Passfield, British Labour 
politician, socialist reformer, historian, economist, and, as secretary of 
state for the colonies, chief proponent of the 1930 Passfield White Paper. 
(Getty Images) 


Palestine of 1929-1930, it incorporated the recommendations of 
both the Shaw Commission and the Hope-Simpson Report. The lat- 
ter had recommended that the London government issue a decla- 
ration that would clarify its position regarding the future of the 
British Mandate for Palestine. 

The Passfield White Paper was clearly pro-Arab and anti- 
Zionist in its approach and was an effort to reinterpret the 1917 Bal- 
four Declaration so as to placate the Arab population of Palestine 
by arresting the movement toward a Jewish state. While it com- 
mitted Britain to the development of a Jewish national homeland 
in Palestine, it also said that this was not considered central to the 
mandate. It stressed that Britain had an equal obligation to both 
Jews and Arabs in Palestine and that the British authorities had the 
task of reconciling any differences that arose between them. 

Based on the Hope-Simpson findings and alleged shortages of 
arable land, the Passfield White Paper held that there was no land 
available in Palestine for agricultural use by new immigrants. It 
stated that the Palestine government did not hold any land that it 
might be able to assign to immigrants, and even if it did have such 
land available, it would have to be assigned to landless Arab farmers. 
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It noted that the Arab population had sharply increased in num- 
bers, while at the same time the amount of land available for Arab 
farmers had decreased because of land sales to Jews. 

The White Paper was also critical of a number of Jewish organ- 
izations, including the Jewish Agency and the Histadrut (General 
Federation of Labor). It accused these groups of stipulating the 
employment of Jewish labor only on holdings owned by them or 
under their auspices. Although Jews who had purchased land would 
be able to continue to develop it, in the future Jews would be re- 
quired to secure approval from the British authorities for any land 
purchases. In considering such requests, the authorities would take 
into consideration the ability of the land to absorb the population 
as well as the unemployment rates of both Arabs and Jews. It implied 
future restraints on Jewish immigration, for it held that if economic 
conditions would not allow, it was the duty of the mandatory power 
to suspend immigration. 

The Passfield White Paper caused an outcry among Zionists and 
Zionist organizations worldwide, which in turn prompted a debate 
in Parliament on it during November 17, 1930, in which there was 
considerable criticism of the government position. Chaim Weiz- 





mann and other leading members of the Jewish Agency resigned 
in protest. As a consequence, British prime minister Ramsay 
MacDonald wrote a conciliatory letter to Weizmann on February 
12, 1931. Made public the next day, this letter somewhat eased the 
offensive language in the report. MacDonald also said that he would 
encourage further Jewish settlement in Palestine while at the same 
time working to safeguard the interests of all groups in the country. 
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Members of the Yemeni community enter a stadium in Tel Aviv for a mass rally against the British White Paper policy, May 27, 1939. (Zoltan Kluger/ 
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White Paper (1939) 
Event Date: May 17, 1939 


A British government policy statement that sought to mollify mount- 
ing Arab anger over increasing Jewish immigration into Palestine. 
British efforts to formulate a partition plan for Palestine met staunch 
opposition both from Arab leaders, who were adamantly opposed 
to partition, and from Zionist leaders, who objected to the small 
area assigned to the proposed Jewish state. During February 7- 
March 17, 1939, the British government hosted a conference in 
London in the hopes of reaching some solution to the Palestinian 
problem. This London Round Table Conference (also known as the 
St. James Palace Conference) was a failure, and two months later, 
on May 17, 1939, the British government issued a White Paper 
spelling out its Palestine policy. Colonial Secretary Malcolm Mac- 
Donald had already revealed its basic provisions to the Jewish del- 
egation at the end of the London talks. 

In the White Paper, the British government stated that 450,000 
Jews had settled in Palestine and that the British government had, 
in consequence, fulfilled its pledges under the Balfour Declaration 
of 1917 to establish a Jewish national home in Palestine. It called for 
the establishment of an independent Palestine state within 10 years 
to be governed jointly by Arabs and Jews. The British government 
held that it was not the intention of the Balfour Declaration that 
Palestine be converted into a Jewish state against the will of its Arab 
population and that London had an obligation to the Arabs to pre- 
vent that from happening. 

The White Paper sharply restricted Jewish immigration to 
75,000 people over the next five years, with immigration thereafter 
to be entirely contingent on Arab agreement. The White Paper also 
noted that land sales by Arabs to Jews risked sharply reducing the 
Arab standard of living, and the document therefore invested the 
British high commissioner in Palestine with full authority to pro- 
hibit and regulate transfers of land. 

The House of Commons approved the White Paper in a vote 
of 208 to 179. The White Paper represented a clear tilt to the Arab 
position. Jews in Palestine bitterly resented the White Paper, re- 
garding it as a severe check to their hopes of a Jewish state. The 
immigration restrictions were particularly onerous, given the 
persecution of Jews in Germany and in Poland. Arabs also opposed 
the White Paper, however. The Arab Higher Committee, represent- 
ing the Palestinian Arabs, opposed any new immigration of Jews to 
Palestine and the establishment of a state there in which the Jews 
would have a joint governing role. The Arab side sought a complete 
repudiation of the principle of a Jewish national home in Palestine. 

Implementation of the White Paper proceeded slowly, and when 
the government fell in May 1940 and Winston Churchill became 
prime minister, it was dropped. Nonetheless, the British govern- 
ment was anxious to maintain Arab support during World War II 
and worked to prevent wide-scale Jewish immigration to Palestine, 
turning away Jews there even after full knowledge of the Holocaust. 
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On May 15, 1948, however, the new government of Israel officially 
abolished the provisions of the White Paper. 
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Wilson, Thomas Woodrow 
Born: December 28, 1856 
Died: February 3, 1924 


U.S. academic, politician, and president of the United States (1913- 
1921). Bornin Staunton, Virginia, on December 28, 1856, Woodrow 
Wilson grew up in Augusta, Georgia. The son of a Presbyterian 
minister and seminary professor, he was raised ina strict religious 
and academic environment. Wilson studied history and politics 
at Princeton University, graduating in 1879. He then studied law at 
the University of Virginia for a year and passed the Georgia bar 
examination in 1882. Wilson practiced law fora time in Atlanta, but 
he abandoned it to earn a doctorate in constitutional and political 





Woodrow Wilson, president of the United States (1913-1921). (Library 
of Congress) 
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history at Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore in 1886. By then 
he had joined the faculty at Bryn Mawr College. Wilson returned to 
Princeton in 1890, first as professor of jurisprudence and political 
economy and then as president of the university in 1902. He won 
national acclaim for his academic reforms there. 

Turning to politics, Wilson won election as governor of New 
Jersey in 1910 as a Democratic Party progressive. His progressive 
agenda led to his selection as the Democratic Party nominee in the 
1912 presidential election, which he won. As president, Wilson was 
preoccupied with domestic policy and his New Freedom policy, the 
beliefthat government should encourage free and competitive mar- 
kets. He pushed through a tariff that sharply reduced import duties 
and increased the number of duty-free items. He also introduced 
the federal income tax, partly a consequence of World War I. On his 
initiative Congress also passed the Federal Reserve Act of 1913, and 
he secured passage of the Federal Trade Commission Act and the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act. 

Wilson was less successful in his foreign policy, where he sought 
to implement diplomacy based on morality and international law. 
He pledged that the United States would forgo territorial conquests, 
and he and his first secretary of state, William Jennings Bryan, 
worked to establish a new relationship between the United States 
and Latin America whereby Western Hemisphere states would guar- 
antee each others’ territorial integrity and political independence. 

Despite Wilson’s best intentions to avoid conflict with U.S. 
neighbors, he sent forces to occupy Veracruz, Mexico, in April 1914. 
Incidents along the border caused him two years later to mobilize 
the National Guard and dispatch a regular army force into northern 
Mexico under Brigadier General John J. Pershing in a vain attempt 
to capture the Mexican revolutionary Pancho Villa. Although the 
operation was unsuccessful in its stated intent, it did provide useful 
training for the army. 

Wilson proclaimed U.S. neutrality when World War I began in 
August 1914, calling on Americans to be neutral in thought as well 
as action. The German Navy’s sinking of the passenger liner Lusi- 
tania on May 7, 1915, and the deaths of 128 Americans led Wilson 
to threaten war, compelling Germany to halt unrestricted subma- 
rine warfare. Wilson won reelection in 1916 primarily on the plat- 
form of having kept the United States out of the war. Nonetheless, 
the National Defense Act of 1916 greatly enlarged the peacetime 
army and National Guard and provided for the establishment of 
reserve formations and the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (ROTC). 

German acts of sabotage against the United States and publica- 
tion of the Zimmermann Telegram, in which the German govern- 
ment proposed an alliance with Mexico, alienated American opinion. 
But the great blow to Wilson’s efforts to keep the United States neu- 
tral came when Germany resumed unrestricted submarine warfare 
in February 1917. The sinking of U.S. merchant ships and the loss 
of American lives led Wilson to seek a declaration of war, which 
Congress approved on April 6, 1917. 

Wilson made it clear that the country was merely an associated 
power, fighting the same enemy, and he refused to bind the United 
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States to an annexationist peace settlement. With no military expe- 
rience of his own, he deferred to his military advisers. He instructed 
American Expeditionary Forces (AEF) commander General Persh- 
ing to cooperate with the forces of other countries fighting Germany 
but to preserve the separate identity of the AEF. Wilson supported 
Pershing in his refusal to have the Allies employ AEF units piecemeal, 
but in the spring 1918 crisis, Wilson made it clear that Pershing was 
subordinate to new Allied generalissimo Ferdinand Foch of France. 

Wilson’s peace platform was to “make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” He also unwisely referred to the conflict as “the war to end all 
wars.” In January 1918 he announced his Fourteen Points as a basis 
of peace. Two key points were the support of self-determination for 
all peoples and the forming ofa League of Nations, a supranational 
group that would work collaboratively to prevent war and inter- 
national discord. U.S. forces had decisively tipped the balance in 
favor of the Allies, and Wilson played this to full advantage. 

Wilson decided to head the U.S. delegation to the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919. He traveled widely before the conference began 
and was lionized by the peoples of Europe, convincing him that they 
wanted him to be the arbiter of the peace and that they favored a 
settlement based on rightness rather than on narrow national self- 
interests. The president erred in not including key Republicans in 
the U.S. delegation and not leaving diplomatic wrangling to sea- 
soned diplomats. 

Wilson developed a close working relationship with British prime 
minister David Lloyd George. The two men stood together on most 
Key issues against French premier Georges Clemenceau. The League 
of Nations was based on an Anglo-American draft, and Wilson 
strongly opposed French efforts to detach the Rhineland from Ger- 
many. The resulting Treaty of Versailles with Germany and the 
general peace settlement were essentially Wilson’s work. 

Wilson early favored Zionist aspirations in Palestine, not only 
because of his strong Christian background but also because of 
his friendship with such prominent American Zionists as Louis D. 
Brandeis, Felix Frankfurter, and Stephen S. Wise. Despite Secretary 
of State Robert Lansing’s opposition, Wilson officially supported 
the British government’s 1917 Balfour Declaration that called for 
the establishment of a Jewish national homeland in Palestine after 
the war. In 1920 after the Paris Peace Conference, Wilson opposed 
French efforts to secure a strip of territory from the British Mandate 
for Palestine to add to the French Mandate for Syria. 

When Wilson returned to the United States from Paris in July 
1919, popular sentiment had moved toward isolationism. The Re- 
publicans, led by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, insisted upon restrict- 
ing the League of Nation’s power. Even some Democrats wanted 
amendments. Wilson embarked upon a cross-country speaking 
tour in an effort to sway public opinion, but he suffered a serious 
stroke on October 2, 1919, that left him virtually incapacitated for 
the remainder ofhis administration. When he insisted that Democ- 
rats in the Senate reject any compromises in the agreements, the 
Senate refused twice to ratify the Treaty of Versailles or enter the 
League of Nations. In the end, Wilson’s call for self-determination 
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that had heartened peoples in the Middle East and elsewhere did 
not come to fruition. Instead, Britain and France secured mandates 
over large swaths of the region that would last for another genera- 
tion. Wilson died in Washington, D.C., on February 3, 1924. 
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Wingate, Orde Charles 
Born: February 23, 1903 
Died: March 24, 1944 


British Army general. Orde Wingate was born to a military family 
in Naini Tal, India, on February 23, 1903. He attended Charterhouse 
Public School and then the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
from which he graduated in 1923 with a commission in the Royal 
Artillery. From 1928 to 1933 he served with the Sudan Defense 
Force, where he learned Arabic and honed his skills in small unit 
leadership by conducting patrols and ambushes along the Ethiopian 
border. 

Wingate was assigned to the British Mandate for Palestine as 
an intelligence officer in 1936, just after the start of the Arab Revolt. 
Although most British officers and official British government pol- 
icy were openly pro-Arab, Wingate became fervently pro-Jewish. 
His mother had come from a missionary family affiliated with the 
Plymouth Brethren, and Wingate grew up imbued with Christian 
Zionist ideals. He soon set about learning Hebrew, which he never 
really mastered. 

Wingate first convinced resistant British commanders to permit 
him to arm and train Jewish volunteers to counter the increasing 
Arab raids and guerrilla attacks, and then he overcame the skep- 
ticism of the leaders of the Jewish Agency and Haganah. In 1938 
Wingate formed, trained, and commanded the Special Night Squads 
(SNS) comprised of Haganah volunteers and a cadre of British reg- 
ulars. The SNS mission was to defend Jewish settlements that were 
completely surrounded by Arab territory. 

Up until that point, Haganah had relied almost exclusively on 
passive defensive tactics, waiting until a settlement was attacked 
and then defending from inside the perimeter. Wingate taught the 
Jews to take the battle to the Arabs, mounting active defenses of 
the settlements in the form of night patrols and ambushes near the 
exits to Arab villages to stop the attackers even before they could 
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British Army officer Orde Wingate, who helped form, train, and 
command the Special Night Squads that defended Jewish settlements in 
Palestine from Arab attack. (Corbis) 





get started. Stressing leadership from the front, Wingate taught 
the importance of speed, surprise, imagination, and psychological 
leverage. A soldier’s most important weapon was his mind. 

Wingate’s extreme views helped bring about his transfer back 
to Britain in May 1939. He subsequently gained fame as one of the 
most aggressive and innovative special operations commanders of 
World War II. Sent to the Sudan to drive the Italians from Ethiopia 
(Abyssinia), he commanded Gideon Force during the East African 
Campaign of 1941 and was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Order. Exhausted andill, he attempted suicide in Cairo in June 1941. 
Inearly 1942 he went to the China-Burma-India theater and formed 
the Chindits, a long-range penetration group designed for opera- 
tions against the Japanese in Burma. Although his large-scale raids 
had only mixed military results, they raised Allied morale in a the- 
ater in which the Japanese had heretofore enjoyed only success. On 
March 24, 1944, Major General Wingate was returning to India 
from a Chindit base in Burma when the American B-25 bomber in 
which he was a passenger crashed into a jungle-covered mountain, 
killing all on board. 

Wingate was a dynamic small unit leader and a brilliant tacti- 
cian. He was also a man with huge personal eccentricities and some 
would also say psychological problems. Nonetheless, he completely 
changed Haganah’s thinking about military operations, and his 
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influence can be clearly seen in the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) 
approach to war fighting to this day. Two of his protégés in the SNS, 
Yigal Yadin and Moshe Dayan, would become two of the most impor- 
tant leaders in the IDF. Israel’s National Center for Physical Educa- 
tion and Sport is known as the Wingate Institute. 
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Wise, Isaac Mayer 
Born: March 29, 1819 
Died: March 26, 1900 


Chief architect of Reform Judaism in the United States. Born Isaac 
Weis on March 29, 1819, in Steingrub, Bohemia (now part of the 
Czech Republic), he received a traditional Jewish upbringing, devot- 
ing himself to mastering Hebrew and the tenets of the Jewish faith. 
At age 12 he moved to Prague to study the Talmud and Jewish law 
at various yeshivas. Educated at universities in Prague and Vienna, 
Austria, he became a rabbi in 1842, moving to a congregation in 
Radnitz, Bohemia, the following year. 

Learning of the movement in Germany to reform traditional 
Judaism, Weis attended the conference of Reform rabbis in Frank- 
furt, Germany, in 1845. A year later he decided to immigrate to the 
United States in order to escape from the government restrictions 
on Jews and also to advance the new religious ideas in the freer 
atmosphere of America. He and his family arrived in New York City 
in July 1846. There he changed his name to Wise. 

Becoming rabbi of a synagogue in Albany, New York, that same 
year, Wise immediately set to work to reform his congregation. At 
the time, most of the nearly 60,000 Jews living in the United States 
still followed traditional practices. Among the reforms suggested at 
the Frankfurt conference and now proposed by Wise were limiting 
the use of Hebrew in favor of the native language at services, employ- 
ing choirs and organs, seating men and women together, and elim- 
inating the prayer for the return of the Jewish people to Palestine. 

These reforms so divided Wise’s congregation that it split into 
two factions. In 1851 the faction favoring reform broke away to 
establish a separate congregation with Wise as its rabbi. Over the 
next years he worked to spread the ideas of Reform Judaism by con- 
tributing columns to national Jewish periodicals, writing books and 
scholarly articles, and preparing Minhag America, a prayer book 
of American Reform rites. 

In 1854 Wise was elected rabbi for life of the Bene Yeshurun syn- 
agogue, a large, wealthy reform congregation in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Rabbi Isaac Mayer Wise, chief architect of Reform Judaism in the 19th 
century in the United States. (Bettmann/Corbis) 





Soon after his arrival in the city, he began publication of a weekly 
newspaper, the Israelite (later the American Israelite). Under his 
leadership, Cincinnati became the center of Reform Judaism in 
America. 

Wise defended the rights of Jews in the United States and en- 
couraged immigrant Jews to become Americanized. He was sharply 
critical of Ohio governor Salmon P. Chase for calling the United 
States a “Christian nation.” Before the American Civil War, Wise had 
frequently locked horns with abolitionists because of his willing- 
ness to accept slavery as the price of maintaining the Union. Wise 
was also outspoken in his opposition to the Zionist movement that 
sought to establish a Jewish homeland in Palestine. 

Eager to bring about unity among the various Jewish groups in 
the United States, Wise founded the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations (UAHC) in July 1873. He hoped that this organiza- 
tion would include Orthodox Jews (who were arriving from Eastern 
Europe in large numbers) and Sephardic Jews (who had been in 
America since pre-Revolutionary days) as well as the Reform Jews 
of mostly German background. But the UAHC attracted only Reform 
congregations. 

Wise’s second major project was to start a seminary to train 
rabbis for the American Reform movement. On October 3, 1875, the 
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Hebrew Union College was established in Cincinnati with Wise as 
its president, a position he held for the rest of his life. He influenced 
a generation of graduates who carried his ideas to congregations 
throughout the country. 

The third part of Wise’s agenda involved establishing a rabbini- 
cal organization, which he accomplished in July 1889 with the 
founding of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. Wise 
served as president of the conference for the remainder of his life. 
Regarded as the most prominent American Jew ofhis lifetime in the 
United States, Wise died in Cincinnati on March 26, 1900. 
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Wolf, John Stern 
Born: September 12, 1948 


U.S. State Department official, chief of the U.S. Coordinating and 
Monitoring Mission (USCMM), and assistant secretary of state for 
nonproliferation. John Stern Wolf was born in Philadelphia on 
September 12, 1948. He graduated from Dartmouth College in 1970 
with a BA in English. He then entered the U.S. Foreign Service. His 
first posting was to Vietnam. He subsequently served in Australia, 
Greece, and Pakistan. From 1989 to 1982 he was principal deputy 
assistant secretary of state for International Organization and Affairs. 
From 1992 to 1995 he served as ambassador to Malaysia. In January 
1996 he was appointed coordinator for the Asia-Pacific Economic 
Cooperation (APEC), and in February 1997 the U.S. Senate con- 
firmed him as ambassador to APEC. 

On September 11, 2001, President George W. Bush nominated 
Wolf to be assistant secretary of state for nonproliferation. In June 
2003 he was asked to serve as chief of the USCMM while simultane- 
ously retaining his duties as assistant secretary for nonprolifera- 
tion. The mission of the USCMM was to monitor and facilitate the 
so-called Road Map to Peace in the U.S. Middle East peace initiative. 
Reporting directly to then—National Security Adviser Condoleezza 
Rice, Wolf established a plan based on a matrix of nine spheres on 
which the USCMM would continually evaluate Israeli and Palestin- 
ian performance. In early August 2003 he returned to Washington 
for the visits of Israeli prime minister Ariel Sharon and Palestinian 
Authority (PA) prime minister Mahmoud Abbas. 

Despite some hopeful signs of progress in late August and early 
September 2003, several suicide bombings stalled much of the mo- 
mentum of the peace process. Meanwhile, infighting and endless 
turf wars on the Palestinian side all but produced complete gridlock 
on any of the much-needed internal reforms. In late September, 
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Wolf was recalled to Washington for consultations. On October 15, 
2003, just prior to his scheduled return, a Palestinian terrorist 
group attacked a U.S. diplomatic convoy in Gaza, killing three secu- 
rity guards. 

Wolf never returned to Jerusalem. The U.S. government waited 
for two weeks for the PA to take some action regarding the attack. 
When nothing was done, the remaining USCMM members were 
withdrawn in early November. 

Wolf retired from the State Department in June 2004. In August 
2004 he assumed the presidency of the Eisenhower Fellowships. 
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Wolffsohn, David 
Born: October 9, 1856 
Died: September 15, 1914 


Zionist leader, businessman, and second president of the World 
Zionist Organization (WZO) from 1905 to 1911. David Wolffsohn 
was born in Darbenai, Lithuania, on October 9, 1856. He was edu- 
cated in a traditional Jewish fashion and moved to East Prussia in 
1872, where he met several proto-Zionist rabbis. 

Possessing a keen sense for business, Wolffsohn became involved 
in a major lumber operation in Kéln (Cologne), Germany, where he 
would live for much of his life. There he also became involved with 
a Jewish literary society, a group to which he lectured on a variety 
of topics including Zionism. Becoming more and more interested 
in Zionism, Wolffsohn was mesmerized by Theodor Herzl’s 1896 
publication Der Judenstaat (The Jewish State). That same year Wolff- 
sohn was determined to meet Herzl in person. Thus, Wolffsohn 
traveled to Vienna to meet with Herzl, an encounter that was the 
beginning of a lifelong partnership and friendship between the 
two men. 

Herzl and Wolffsohn made a rather curious pair. Herzl was highly 
theoretical and not well versed in business. Wolffsohn, on the other 
hand, was a masterful business strategist and had a deep knowledge 
of Jewish life in Eastern Europe. In 1898 Herzl dispatched his asso- 
ciate to London to expound on political Zionism and raise money 
from Jewish businessmen and financiers. Shortly thereafter, Wolff- 
sohn created the Jewish Colonial Trust, which would become the 
chief source of money for the WZO. In spite of their friendship, 
Herzl and Wolffsohn locked horns many times during the former’s 
tenure as president of the WZO. Much of the discord involved 
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David Wolffsohn (1856-1914), German businessman and Zionist leader, 
circa 1890. (Imagno/Getty Images) 





money. Herzl was inclined to treat the Colonial Trust as a political 
tool, whereas Wolffsohn sought to run the trust as a business. Be 
that as it may, Wolffsohn remained Herzl’s closest associate and 
confidant. 

When Herzl died in 1904, Wolffsohn appeared to be the heir 
apparent in regard to the WZO. Yet he was not anxious to take on 
sucha visible leadership role, and a faction within the WZO (known 
as the practical Zionists) would not support his candidacy. Never- 
theless, he was elected president in 1905. He threw himself head- 
long into his work, traveling extensively and trying to pull the WZO 
together by championing political Zionism. From 1906 to 1908 
he was constantly traveling. He visited Russia, Palestine, Hungary, 
Turkey, and even South Africa while advancing the Zionist vision. 
In Hungary and Russia he conferred with top-level government 
officials in an attempt to ease conditions for Jews there and to gain 
support for the Zionist cause. When he traveled to Constantinople 
(Istanbul) to meet with officials there, he negotiated with Sultan 
Abdulhamid II via a Turkish diplomat, although Wolffsohn’s efforts 
were diluted by the rise to power of the Young Turks in 1908. 

When Wolffsohn’s term was completed in 1911, growing op- 
position within the WZO to his leadership blocked his reelection, 
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for which the reluctant leader may have been grateful. He stayed 
actively engaged in the Zionist movement, however, and in Vienna 
in 1913 he presided over the Eleventh Zionist Congress. After Zion- 
ist pioneer Chaim Weizmann introduced his plans for the Hebrew 
University to the congress, Wolffsohn was the first individual to 
make a major contribution to this project. The university opened 
in 1918 and went on to become Israel’s premier university. Wolff- 
sohn died on September 15, 1914, in Hamburg, Germany. 
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Woodhead Report 
Event Date: November 9, 1938 


British government report of November 9, 1938, designed to address 
the partition of the British Mandate for Palestine in light of the Peel 
Commission findings of July 1937. Faced with mounting Arab vio- 
lence in Palestine, the British government appointed yet another 
commission to study the Palestine situation. The government hoped 
that the commission might reassure the Arabs and reduce Arab 
violence. 

The commission was charged with making recommendations 
to Parliament regarding the partition of the mandate into separate 
Arab and Jewish states as called for by the Peel Commission and 
providing specific delineation of the borders of the two proposed 
states. Sir John Woodhead, a former official in the British adminis- 
tration in India, headed the four-man commission. The members 
of the commission traveled to Palestine in April 1938. Arab leaders 
there, who were resolutely opposed to partition, refused to meet 
with the commission, and as a result it met almost exclusively with 
British officials and representatives of the Jewish community. 

The Woodhead Commission remained in Palestine until August. 
The members then discussed their findings and duly delivered a 
report to Parliament on November 9, 1958. This 310-page docu- 
ment held that no plan would win the support of both Arabs and 
Jews. Italso stated that while a Jewish state might be viable econom- 
ically, this was unlikely to be the case for an Arab state without the 
Jewish hinterland. Indeed, the commission itself was in sharp dis- 
agreement on any specific recommendations. The report rejected the 
Peel Commission plan and proposed two alternatives. Plan B would 
reduce the size of the proposed Jewish state by the addition of 
Galilee to the permanently mandated area and the addition of the 
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southern part of the region south of Jaffa to the Arab state. Plan C 
would limit the Jewish state to the coastal plain between Zikhron 
Yaagov and Rehovoth, while northern Palestine and all of southern 
Palestine would be under a separate mandate. Two commission 
members favored Plan C, one favored Plan B, and one declared that 
no partition plan was possible. 

Upon publication of the Woodhouse Report, the British govern- 
mentissued a statement to the effect that the report proved that par- 
tition was impracticable. At the same time, however, the 
government suggested that some sort of accommodation might yet 
be possible between Arabs and Jews. This hope led to the futile Lon- 
don Round Table talks (St. James Palace Conference) of February- 
March 1939. 
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World Jewish Congress 

The World Jewish Congress (WJC) was officially founded in Geneva 
in 1936 as a representative assembly dedicated to solving the prob- 
lems of the worldwide Jewish Diaspora. The WJC traces its roots 
primarily to two institutions, the American Jewish Congress (AJC) 
and the Committee of Jewish Delegations (CJD). Both were founded 
in the immediate aftermath of World War I. The AJC concentrated 
on the United States and North America, with headquarters in New 
York City, while the CJD focused on the European Jewish popula- 
tion and maintained its offices in Paris. Both sought to provide a 
voice to the Jewish population of Europe in the treaty negotiations 
at Versailles in 1919. The CJD also explicitly sought the creation 
of a worldwide organization to promote Jewish causes, eventually 
realized in the WJC. 

The initial meeting dedicated to creating the WJC was held 
in August 1932 in Geneva. It was titled the First Preparatory World 
Jewish Conference and was followed by two more conferences, each 
dedicated to creating the WJC. In August 1936 Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise called to order the First Plenary Assembly of the WJC. He was 
promptly elected president of the WJC, a position he held until his 
death. Cofounder Nahum Goldmann assumed the post after Wise’s 
death, holding the position until 1977. Only three more presidents 


Stockholm, January 2000 





Israeli prime minister Ehud Barak (third from right) attends a meeting of the World Jewish Congress in Stockholm, Sweden, on January 26, 2000. The 
meeting coincided with a forum on the Holocaust. (Amos Ben Gershom/Israeli Government Press Office) 
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have led the organization: Philip M. Klutznick from 1977 to 1979, 
Edgar M. Bronfman from 1979 to June 2007, and Ronald S. Lauder 
from June 2007 to the present. 

From its inception, the WJC was dedicated to the creation and 
preservation of a Jewish national state in Palestine, although it has 
rarely weighed in on the internal politics of Israel. The WJC argued 
that the creation of a Jewish state was vital to the survival of the 
Jewish people, the foremost goal of the organization. The events of 
World War II, particularly the Nazi-inspired Holocaust, served to 
demonstrate the urgency of the Zionist position. 

As Nazism became more prevalent in Germany and began to 
strongly influence the rest of Europe, the need for a coordinating 
body such as the WJC became self-evident. Throughout the 1930s 
as German persecutions of Jews increased, the leaders of the even- 
tual WJC began to coordinate resistance efforts aimed at protecting 
the rights of Jewish individuals. In August 1932 the First Prepara- 
tory World Jewish Conference convened in Geneva and was chaired 
by Goldmann. Even before the Preparatory Committee coalesced 
into the WJC, he began requesting audiences with European gov- 
ernments and the League of Nations. In addition to pursuing polit- 
ical and diplomatic contacts, the Preparatory Committee organized 
and led an economic boycott of worldwide Jews against Germany. 
The committee coordinated efforts to increase Jewish emigration 
from Germany while documenting injustices against the Jews of 
Europe. However, the world was unwilling to devote significant 
energy to alleviating the plight of Jews in Europe. Thus, relief efforts 
proved woefully inadequate to counter the depredations of the Nazi 
regime. 

The first headquarters of the WJC was in Paris with a subsidiary 
office in Geneva. As such, the early efforts of the WJC were clearly 
dedicated to the Jews of Europe, with the worldwide Jewish popu- 
lation a secondary concern. The WJC continued and expanded the 
efforts of the Preparatory Committee with a broader effort to com- 
bat anti-Semitism and protect the political and economic rights of 
Jews. Much of the WJC’s focus was on short-term problems, includ- 
ing providing immediate economic relief to victims of the German 
government’s anti-Jewish laws. 

When World War II commenced in Europe, the WJC shifted its 
headquarters operations to the Geneva office in neutral Switzerland. 
This move alleviated communications difficulties across embattled 
Europe but also reduced the influence of the WJC on Allied war 
aims. The move proved short-lived. In 1940 the WJC headquarters 
moved to New York City, occupying offices belonging to the AJC. 
The move was prompted by the virtual conquest of Europe by Ger- 
many, which greatly hindered WJC operations even in Geneva. A 
special European office was established in London, but the vast 
majority of WJC leadership transferred to the United States for the 
duration of the conflict. As the war continued, WJC operatives began 
planning for postwar activities, including the creation of war crimes 
tribunals and the preparation of reparations claims against the Axis 
powers. WJC efforts to publicize the Holocaust during the war fell 
upon deaf ears in Europe and America, increasing the belief of WJC 
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leadership that an independent Jewish state was a vital means to 
safeguarding the worldwide Jewish population. 

At the end of World War II, the WJC became quite active in the 
reconstruction of Jewish communities in Europe. Its myriad activ- 
ities included short-term charitable assistance as well as long-term 
efforts to influence Allied leadership to demand reparations from 
Germany. The WJC helped Holocaust survivors immigrate to Pales- 
tine and also pushed the British government to uphold promises of 
the creation of a Jewish state. The WJC contributed to modern def- 
initions of war crimes as a means to avoid future genocides such as 
the Holocaust. 

One of the foremost goals of the WJC was realized on May 14, 
1948, with the proclamation of the State of Israel. The WJC imme- 
diately offered support and assistance to the new nation, particu- 
larly by influencing Western powers to recognize and supply Israel. 
After 1948 the WJC broadened its focus, devoting more attention to 
Jewish communities outside of Europe and Israel. In particular, the 
Jewish populations of North Africa and the Soviet Union received 
considerable attention. However, efforts to punish the perpetrators 
of the Holocaust remained paramount within the WJC. For 30 years 
after the war, the WJC assisted Holocaust survivors in pursuing 
reparations claims. 

In the 1990s the WJC became involved in lawsuits demanding 
the return of property confiscated by the German government from 
its Jewish citizens. Much of the confiscated property is believed to 
have been deposited in Swiss banks. The WJC has increased its part- 
nerships with other humanitarian organizations, including the Red 
Cross and the Red Crescent. It has also increased interfaith initia- 
tives to reduce religious tensions threatening worldwide Jewish 
communities, especially in Israel. 

The headquarters of the WJC remains in New York, with sec- 
ondary offices throughout the world. The primary research offices 
ofthe WJCare currently located in Jerusalem. The organization holds 
a diplomatic seat in the United Nations (UN), where it serves as a 
worldwide leader pushing for the recognition and protection of the 
rights of Jewish citizens throughout the world. The WJC is open to 
all Jewish communities in the world and scrupulously avoids advo- 
cating a political creed to avoid antagonizing national governments. 
The WJC remains dedicated to promoting worldwide Jewish soli- 
darity and the peaceful existence of Israel. 
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British troops march through the Jebel Hamrin Mountains during the Mesopotamian Campaign, 1917. (National Archives and Records Administration) 








World War I, Impact of 
Start Date: June 28, 1914 
End Date: November 11, 1918 


World War I (1914-1918) was perhaps the most important political 
event in the evolution of the modern Middle East. The issues that 
fuel the current Arab-Israeli dispute and serve as roadblocks to 
peace originated during World War I in the Middle East and its 
immediate aftermath. The war had three notable effects on the devel- 
opment of what would become an ongoing war between Arabs and 
Zionists in Palestine. The first was the destruction of the Ottoman 
Empire and its division into a number of smaller political units that 
ultimately became independent states in the modern Middle East. 
The second was the assumption of direct administrative respon- 
sibility for the territories in and around Palestine by Britain and 
France, two of the victors in that war. The third was the British dec- 
laration of support for the central goal of the Zionist movement, a 
Jewish homeland in Palestine. This was accomplished with the 1917 
Balfour Declaration. 

The war accelerated political and social trends that had been 
eroding the strength of the Ottoman Empire for the preceding 
century and a half. Meanwhile, the great powers of Europe had 
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been steadily expanding their influence in Turkish-controlled areas. 
Britain’s worldwide influence and its strategic presence in the Mid- 
dle East had grown considerably since the construction of the Suez 
Canal in 1869. Indeed, safeguarding the route to India was a cor- 
nerstone of British policy in the Middle East. As such, the British 
sought to dominate the territories near Suez and the Persian Gulf— 
Egypt, Palestine, and Iraq—in order to keep their passage to India 
and the Far East secure. France, for its part, sought to control Syria 
and Lebanon to safeguard the Maronite Christian population and 
give France a presence in the Eastern Mediterranean. Czarist Russia 
sought an opening through the Dardanelles and the protection of 
Orthodox Christian sites in Jerusalem. Germany wanted to influ- 
ence the region and tap its resources through the construction of 
the Berlin to Baghdad Railway. 

In addition to the growing encroachment of the European 
powers, the Ottoman Empire faced growing ethnic unrest among 
its minority populations. This was particularly the case among the 
Armenians, the growing Jewish population in Palestine (most of 
whom were fleeing persecution in Russia), and the Bedouin Arab 
tribes in the Arabian Peninsula. 

The outbreak of war in August 1914 and the Turkish entry into 
the conflict on the German side in September along with wartime 
developments greatly accelerated the process of Ottoman disinte- 
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gration. Wartime privations and Turkish repression (manifested 
in the Armenian massacres of 1915 and in intensified persecution 
of Jews in Palestine) triggered nationalist feelings and hatred of the 
Turks among these minorities. The British, hoping to take advan- 
tage of this, encouraged unrest among Arabs throughout the Otto- 
man Empire by promising them support for independence. At the 
same time, however, the British were negotiating postwar spheres 
of influence in the Middle East with the French. This was effected 
through the 1916 Sykes-Picot Agreement. Later, Italy and Russia 
would also become parties to these clandestine machinations. 

Anglo-French imperial ambitions soon ran head-on into grow- 
ing Arab and Jewish nationalism. The fall of the Ottoman Empire 
destroyed the state that had united Turks, Arabs, Armenians, and 
Jews within a single political and social framework for more than 
four centuries. Its disappearance brought the emergence of a vari- 
ety of competing nationalist movements that offered their citizens 
alternate approaches of constructing their political identities and 
their cultural communities. Many times, one movement’s goals were 
diametrically opposed to those of another. British pledges to the 
Arabs and their support for uprisings on the Arabian Peninsula 
fueled Arab nationalism that was to translate into resentment of 
Allied duplicity and a sense of betrayal when Britain and France 
established League of Nations mandates in Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, 
and Palestine after the war. 

Britain’s postwar difficulties with Palestinian Arabs were greatly 
compounded by the Balfour Declaration. Of all the wartime prom- 
ises made by the British, the Balfour Declaration would have the 
most far-reaching consequences. In July 1917 British foreign sec- 
retary Arthur Balfour placed a notice in the Times of London prom- 
ising British support for a Jewish homeland in Palestine. Based on 
a draft written by Baron Edmond de Rothschild (although Balfour 
modified it considerably before publication), it stated that the 
government favorably viewed the establishment of a Jewish national 
home in Palestine. The declaration avoided any mention ofa Jewish 
state and stated clearly that there was to be no impingement on the 
civil and religious rights of indigenous non-Jewish populations. 

Why the British chose to support Zionist ambitions in 1917 has 
been the subject of considerable controversy among scholars and 
analysts of British wartime Middle Eastern policies. Clearly, a 
number of factors were involved. Some observers have emphasized 
the strategic benefits that the British government believed Britain 
would derive from Jewish settlement in Palestine. Many British pol- 
icymakers believed that a Jewish national homeland in Palestine, 
surrounded by a large Arab population and dependent on Britain 
for support and security, would provide an ideal safeguard for the 
Suez Canal and the route to India. Others argue that the British had 
one eye on influential Jews in the United States, particularly promi- 
nent Zionists such as Louis D. Brandeis and Felix Frankfurter who 
were close to the Woodrow Wilson administration. In this view, 
the British government was influenced by a patrician form of anti- 
Semitism that overestimated Jewish influence in the United States. 
Other viewpoints emphasize intense lobbying efforts by Zionist 
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leaders, particularly Chaim Weizmann; fears that Germany might 
take over the Zionist movement; or efforts by Allied policymakers 
to reach out to the leaders of the Russian Revolution, many of whom 
were Jewish. 

Whatever the reasons behind Balfour’s action and however care- 
ful the Balfour Declaration’s wording, the declaration ultimately poi- 
soned Arab-Jewish relations in Palestine and undermined Britain’s 
credibility in both communities. The leadership of the Zionist move- 
ment and the Jewish community in Palestine took the declaration 
as a British commitment to a Jewish state in the long run and, in 
the short term, as support for unlimited Jewish immigration to 
Palestine. 

Arabs, both in Palestine and in the wider Middle East, saw the 
Balfour Declaration as a great betrayal and evidence of Britain’s lack 
of good faith. Arab nationalism now took on an intensely anti- 
British and anti-Western bent that could not be contained by the 
fragmented postwar order of protectorates dominated by the British 
and the French. The administrators of the British Mandate for 
Palestine were plagued by intensifying communal violence between 
the growing number of Jewish settlers and the indigenous Arab 
population. Nationalistic feelings in both Arab and Jewish camps— 
intensified by the persecution and suffering during World War I 
and, in the case of the Jews, fueled by persecution in Europe and the 
growing threat posed by the rise of Nazism in Germany—simply 
could not be reconciled. British and French wartime measures taken 
to aid the Allied war effort against the Ottoman Empire opened a 
Pandora’s box that has not been closed. 
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World War II, Impact of 
Start Date: September 1939 
End Date: August 1945 


When World War II began in September 1939, the political situa- 
tion in the Middle East and particularly in Palestine was quite un- 
settled. Although British authorities had put down the Palestinian 
Arab Revolt of 1936-1939, there was still considerable unrest in the 
region. Meanwhile, the British government’s White Paper of May 
1939 caused great resentment in the Jewish community without 
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Jewish sailors at the British Naval Base, Haifa, March 21, 1943. (Zoltan Kluger/Israeli Government Press Office) 





satisfying the Arabs. World War II, however, put the three-sided 
struggle for control of Palestine on hold. Whatever their differences 
with Britain, the Palestinian Jewish community and Zionists world- 
wide were obliged to support Britain and the Allies against Nazi 
Germany. In terms of the Arab population, at least temporary qui- 
escence with the British had been assured by wartime prosperity 
in the area, British restrictions on Jewish immigration, and the fact 
that the Arab instigators of the Great Palestinian Rebellion had 
either fled or been imprisoned. 

Although Palestine remained relatively calm during the World 
War II years, events outside the region changed the political balance 
of power dramatically and altered the parameters of the Palestine 
debate and the Arab-Zionist dispute. The war changed the politics 
of the area in three ways. First, the war left the British people ex- 
hausted and Britain deep in debt, making it imperative for the 
British government to reduce imperial commitments, including 
those in the Middle East. Second, the international Zionist com- 
munity intensified its demands for the establishment of a Jewish 
state in Palestine. Third, the Holocaust and the ensuing need to find 
homes for tens of thousands of displaced Jewish survivors put great 
pressure on the victorious Allies to place them in Palestine, which 
then led to intensified violent resistance among Palestinian Arabs. 
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The most immediate of these three changes was the war’s eco- 
nomic, social, and political impact on Britain. By 1943 it had become 
clear that Britain’s financial and manpower resources were nearing 
exhaustion. British forces were spread thin around the globe, and 
Britain had been forced into increased reliance on the Dominions 
for manpower and production and on the United States for material 
and financial support through Lend-Lease assistance. Indeed, 
Britain ended the war $13 billion in debt, having borrowed heavily 
from the United States and the Dominions and against its own ster- 
ling reserves in India and Egypt. At the same time, the British people 
were demanding concentration on long-neglected social programs 
that would ensure cradle-to-grave security. Most British policy- 
makers, and especially the new Labour government that took power 
in July 1945, realized that London could no longer maintain the 
empire in its prewar form. In addition, the British believed that they 
would have to convince their more powerful ally, the United States, 
to become more involved in resolving the Palestinian question. The 
decline of British power in the Middle East and the corresponding 
rise of the United States and the Soviet Union radically changed the 
dynamics both between the Arab and Jewish disputants and among 
the outside powers with interests in the area. 

The second significant change generated by the war concerned 
the demands of the international Zionist community. Zionists, 
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both in the Jewish community in Israel (the Yishuv) and overseas 
in Britain and the United States, felt a sense of entitlement to a Jew- 
ish state in Palestine. They believed that this was due them because 
of their unstinting support for the Allied war effort and because of 
reports emanating from German-occupied Europe concerning the 
Holocaust. The Zionists hoped that Britain and the Allies would 
repay loyalty and wartime service with the abrogation of the White 
Paper and support for a Jewish state. 

As the war went on, however, Zionists became increasingly 
suspicious of British policy and motives and agitated for a more 
assertive stance to pursue their goals. In May 1942 the Zionist 
leadership convened an Extraordinary Zionist Conference at the 
Biltmore Hotel in New York City. The resolution that grew out of 
this meeting became known as the Biltmore Program. The resolu- 
tion cited the catastrophe faced by the European Jews and called for 
the establishment of a Jewish commonwealth in all of Palestine, 
although it did not reject the possibility of partition. 

Many historians view the Biltmore Program as evidence of the 
ascendancy of the hard-line faction of the Zionist movement. This 
faction, led by David Ben-Gurion of the Yishuv-based Jewish Agency, 
was eclipsing the more moderate elements led by Chaim Weizmann 
of the World Zionist Organization (WZO). Weizmann had supported 
gradualism, the partition of Palestine between Jews and Arabs, and 
negotiations with the British. Ben-Gurion and his followers, on the 
other hand, advocated immediate statehood and threatened armed 
resistance against the British if necessary to achieve this end. 

Ben-Gurion’s position and the Biltmore Program gained wide 
popular support both in the Yishuv and among Zionists worldwide 
because of the treatment of European Jews by the Nazis and an 
increasingly conspiratorial perception of British policy and motives. 
Many Zionists believed that the British were willing to renege on 
their promises of a Jewish homeland to appease the Arabs. In this 
view, British steps to restrict Jewish immigration to Palestine, begin- 
ning with the White Paper of 1939, seemed aimed at decreasing the 
Jewish community in Palestine. These suspicions fed the drive for 
a Jewish state that would be able to control immigration and its own 
destiny. However, the Biltmore Program was still not strong enough 
for right-wing revisionists led by the Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National 
Military Organization) and the Lohamei Herut Israel (Lehi), both 
of which resumed attacks on the British in Palestine in 1944. 

The final change brought on by the war was the Holocaust and 
the ensuing refugee problem. The mass murder of European Jews 
by the Nazis gave a powerful moral force to Zionist arguments for 
a Jewish state and generated widespread sympathy in the United 
States and Western Europe for the Zionist cause. The more imme- 
diate problem growing out of the collapse of Nazi Germany in 1945 
and the overrunning of the concentration camps in Germany and 
Poland was the disposition of the survivors and hundreds of thou- 
sands of homeless Jewish refugees. Most were reluctant to return 
to their home countries, particularly those from Germany and 
Eastern Europe where anti-Semitism remained rife. The admission 
of 100,000 Jewish Holocaust survivors into Palestine became an 
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increasingly thorny issue. Indeed, growing pressure from Zionists 
in Palestine and the United States to allow them into Palestine con- 
flicted with British intransigence and violent Arab resistance. 

The relative wartime calm did not survive the defeat of Ger- 
many. Britain’s efforts to maintain stability by holding the line 
on Jewish immigration proved unworkable. This was the result of 
pressure in the United States from President Harry S. Truman’s 
administration, which was still divided and ambivalent, and grow- 
ing resistance from both stepped-up illegal immigration and ter- 
rorist violence among Palestinian Jews. The crisis in Palestine was 
further compounded by factional violence among the Palestinian 
Arabs themselves and acts of terrorism against both Jews and the 
British. The wartime truce had not resolved any of the differences 
among the contending factions in the British Mandate for Palestine 
but instead had only intensified them. 
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World Zionist Organization 

The Zionist Conference held in Basel (Basle), Switzerland, on August 
29-31, 1897, created the World Zionist Organization (WZO), elected 
Theodor Herzl the first WZO president, and determined the goals 
of both Zionism and the WZO to be the creation of a legal (guar- 
anteed) Jewish homeland in Palestine (Israel). Membership in the 
WZO was extended to anyone who accepted the Basle Program and 
purchased the Zionist shekel (dues). 

The first WZO constitution was passed by the Third Zionist 
Congress in 1899 and amended over the years. The Zionist Congress 
is the supreme governing institution and legislative authority of 
the WZO. The congress met biennially from 1897 to 1939 but did 
not meet again until 1946, after World War II, and has met since on 
a semiregular basis every four to five years, with the Thirty-Fifth 
Congress held during June 19-22, 2006, in Jerusalem. 

The WZO is managed by two elected institutions: the Zionist 
General Council and the Zionist Executive. The congress also elects 
the Zionist Supreme Court, the attorney of the WZO, and the comp- 
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Executive Head of the World Zionist Organization 
(1897-Present) 


Name Term 
Theodor Herzl 1897-1904 
David Wolffsohn 1905-1911 
Heinrich Warburg 1911-1921 
Chaim Weizmann 1921-1931 
Nahum Sokolow 1931-1935 
Chaim Weizmann 1935-1946 
David Ben-Gurion 1946-1956 
Nahum Goldmann 1956-1968 
Ehud Avriel 1968-1972 
Louis Arie Pincus 1972-1973 
Arie Leon Dulzin 1973-1975 
Pinhas Sapir 1975 

Arie Leon Dulzin 1975-1976 
Joseph Almogi 1976-1978 
Arie Leon Dulzin 1978-1987 
Simcha Dinitz 1987-1994 
Yehiel Leket 1994-1995 
Avraham Burg 1995-1999 
Sallai Meridor 1999-2005 
Zeev Bielski 2005-Present 





troller of National Institutions. The Zionist Executive administers 
the policies of the WZO and is headed bya chairman who also serves 
as the president of the WZO. 

The WZO created companies and institutions designed to ac- 
complish its policies. Prominent among many of these are the Jewish 
Colonial Trust (1899); the Jewish National Fund (1901); the Jewish 
Colonial Trust’s subsidiary, the Anglo-Palestine Bank (1902); and 
Keren Hayesod (1920). The Jewish Colonial Trust manages the 
finances of the WZO, and the Jewish National Fund acquires land. 
Prior to the formation of the State of Israel, Keren Hayesod funded 
Zionist and Yishuv (the Jewish community in Palestine) activities 
and created companies such as the Palestine Electric Company, the 
Palestine Potash Company, and the Anglo-Palestine Bank. Keren 
Hayesod continues to raise support for the Zionist movement and 
the Zionist enterprise in 60 countries apart from the United States, 
where the fund-raising arm of the WZO is knownas the United Jew- 
ish Appeal. 

In 1922 the League of Nations established a Jewish Agency in its 
Palestine mandate that would serve as the representative of the Jew- 
ish people to the British mandatory government and cooperate with 
it establishing the Jewish national homeland. The WZO initially 
served in the capacity of the Jewish Agency. A more comprehen- 
sive and somewhat autonomous Jewish Agency was established on 
August 11, 1929, by the WZO at its Sixteenth Zionist Congress in 
Zurich to serve as a partnership between the WZO and non-Zionist 
Jewish organizations and leaders such as Louis Marshall, Leon 
Blum, and Felix Warburg. Dr. Chaim Weizmann, then president of 
the WZO, was elected president of the new Jewish Agency, and its 
leadership was initially divided equally between representatives of 
the WZO and the non-Zionist Jewish organizations. This equal rep- 
resentation eroded over the years, and the Executive of the Jewish 
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Agency and the Zionist Executive eventually merged into a single 
position. 

The Jewish Agency became a quasi-Jewish government in Pales- 
tine under David Ben-Gurion’s leadership when he chaired the 
Jewish Agency Executive (1935-1948) prior to the creation of Israel 
(1948), during which time the agency was responsible for both legal 
and illegal Jewish immigration into Palestine. The agency adminis- 
tered the assimilation of these immigrants into Jewish Palestine, 
founded Youth Aliya in 1933 to rescue Jewish youth from Nazi Ger- 
many, and created and oversaw the labor, settlement, and industry 
departments as well as the defense of the Jewish communities in 
Palestine. 

The primary goal of the WZO, the creation ofa legal Jewish home- 
land in Palestine (Israel), changed after the formation of the State 
of Israel. The WZO’s status was redefined by the Knesset (Israeli 
parliament) on November 24, 1952, with the passage of the Zionist 
Organization—Jewish Agency for Israel Status Law. This law and 
later covenants delineated the structure of the relationship between 
the government of Israel and the Zionist Executive, making the WZO 
responsible for immigration (aliya) and immigrant assimilation and 
settlement. 

The relationship between the WZO and the Jewish Agency 
changed again in August 1970 when the membership structure 
of the assembly of the expanded Jewish Agency was changed as fol- 
lows: representatives of the WZO, 50 percent; representatives of 
the United Jewish Communities (United States), 30 percent; and 
representatives of organizations affiliated with Keren Hayesod, 
20 percent. The responsibilities for immigration were also changed, 
with the Jewish Agency overseeing immigration from countries of 
persecution and the WZO overseeing immigration from all other 
countries. 

The WZO, the Jewish Agency, and the government of Israel 
again redefined their relationship in June 1979, making the Jewish 
Agency responsible for all issues related to immigration in Israel as 
well as support services for educational and youth activities and 
welfare services. The WZO assumed all responsibilities relating to 
Diasporic Jewry. 

The WZO now comprises the territorial Zionist Federations, the 
territorial and interterritorial Zionist organizations, the territorial 
and interterritorial Jewish bodies, and the World Zionist Unions. 

RICHARD M. Epwarps 
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World Zionist Organization Executive 

The executive organ of the World Zionist Organization (WZO). Also 
known until 1921 as the Inner Actions Committee, the WZO carries 
out decisions of the Zionist Congress and the Zionist General Coun- 
cil (Greater Actions Committee). The Executive is the leadership body 
of the WZO but is responsible to the Congress and to the General 
Council. Founded by Theodor Herzl, the WZO held its first meeting 
in Basel, Switzerland, in 1897. The main organ of the WZO was the 
Zionist Congress, the elected assembly of the movement. In be- 
tween congresses, however, the Zionist Executive carried out the 
organization’s policies. 

Under Herzl there was no clear-cut distinction between the Zion- 
ist Executive and the representative bodies. The General Council, 
comprised of representatives of Zionist organizations worldwide, 
was the leading body, but actual control of the movement fell to 
the five-man Greater Actions Committee. All men were located in the 
same area. 

In the course of the Eighth Zionist Congress, held at The Hague in 
1907, the Greater Council was officially proclaimed the WZO Exec- 
utive. It was restricted to a membership of between 21 and 60 people, 
of whom 3 to 7 constituted the Inner Actions Committee. Because 
both the chairman of the WZO and the Inner Actions Committee were 
elected by separate votes of the Congress, this conferred on them an 
independent status. At the Tenth Zionist Congress at Basel in 1911, 
membership of the Greater Council was reduced to 25 people. 

The Twelfth Zionist Congress of 1912 formally replaced the Inner 
Actions Committee with the Zionist Executive and specified a mem- 
bership of 9-15 people. Members of the Executive living in Pales- 
tine constituted a Palestine branch, and all others constituted the 
remainder of the Executive, which until 1948 was located in Lon- 
don. Gradually, most functions of the Executive were transferred to 
its Palestine branch, while the portion of the Executive in London 
dealt primarily with political issues involving the British govern- 
ment, the mandatory power in Palestine. 

When the Jewish Agency was founded in 1929, half the members 
of the Agency’s Executive were also to be members of the Zionist 
Executive with the remainder drawn from non-Zionist Jewish 
groups. This arrangement proved unworkable because of a lack of 
interest on the part ofnon-Zionist groups. The Jewish Agency became 
the de facto government of the Jewish community in prestate Pales- 
tine involved in immigration, labor, and settlement. From 1931 the 
Executive has been based on a coalition of the leading Zionist par- 
ties. In 1960 a new WZO constitution provided that the General 
Council (the Greater Actions Committee) consist of 96 members, 
representing the Zionist parties on a proportionate basis. The 
Twenty-Sixth WZO Congress of 1964-1965 increased membership 
in the General Council to 129. 

SPENCER C, TUCKER 
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Wye River Agreement 
Event Date: October 23, 1998 


The Wye River Agreement was the second agreement between 
Israel and the Palestinians during Prime Minister Benjamin Netan- 
yahu’s time in office. For the first time, the United States took a 
direct role in guaranteeing the implementation of the terms of the 
agreement. Under the terms of the Wye River Agreement, Israel was 
to pull out ofadditional territories in the West Bank, while the Pales- 
tinians made concessions toward Israel’s security. The strict time- 
table for implementing the agreements was not met, however. 

On September 28, 1995, Israel and the Palestine Liberation Organ- 
ization (PLO) signed an interim agreement in regard to the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip following secret negotiations in Oslo, Nor- 
way. Moderates on both sides hoped that this treaty was the first 
step in a peace process for the Middle East. Instead, Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin was assassinated by a right-wing Israeli fanatic. Con- 
tinued terrorist attacks by Muslims on Israeli targets helped bring 
about the election of Netanyahu, a hard-liner. He suspended the 
withdrawal of Israeli troops from occupied sections of the West 
Bank to permit new Israeli settlements in the area. A focal point for 
both sides was the creation ofa Jewish settlement named Har Homa 
near Jerusalem. 

Inan effort to get the peace process started again, U.S. president 
Bill Clinton arranged for Israeli and Palestinian representatives to 
meet in the United States. Beginning on October 14, 1998, the two 
sides got together under U.S. sponsorship at the Wye River Confer- 
ence Center in Maryland. For nine days, tough negotiations contin- 
ued before an agreement was hammered out. On October 23, the 
agreement was signed by Netanyahu and PLO leader Yasser Arafat. 
King Hussein of Jordan attended the ceremony as well. The treaty 
was criticized by many on both sides, but it marked the first time 
that the United States offered to take an active role in guaranteeing 
the security and implementation of an agreement between Israel and 
its neighbors. 
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Israeli prime minister Benjamin Netanyahu, U.S. president Bill Clinton, and Palestinian Authority (PA) chairman Yasser Arafat sign the Wye River 
Agreement at the White House, October 23, 1998. (Avi Ohayon/Israeli Government Press Office) 





Most of the provisions of the Wye River Agreement had to do 
with security and the turnover of certain areas to the control of 
the Palestinian Authority (PA). The first step was a withdrawal of 
Israeli forces from an additional 13 percent of the West Bank. The 
Israelis originally refused to accept that figure, requested by the 
United States. A compromise was reached in which the PA under 
Arafat would occupy 10 percent of the land, while the remaining 
3 percent would be turned into nature preserves. 

The second part had to do with improving Israel’s security. 
Arafat agreed to take measures to halt terrorist attacks launched 
from the West Bank and Gaza against Israeli targets. Specific indi- 
viduals accused of terrorist activities were to be apprehended by 
Palestinian police and prosecuted. A joint U.S.-Palestinian commit- 
tee was to be formed to review Palestinian plans to reduce terror- 
ism. Representatives of the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
were to be appointed to provide expertise and evaluation of Pales- 
tinian efforts. Another joint committee would review the prosecu- 
tion of individuals accused of terrorism. The PA undertook to collect 
illegal weapons from individuals in areas under its control and to 
prevent the importation or manufacture of additional weapons. 
The United States agreed to assist in collecting the illegal weapons 
and in preventing the smuggling of additional weapons. To reduce 
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incidents of terrorism, the Palestinian authorities were required to 
prohibit all forms of incitement to violence. 

Other provisions of the Wye River Agreement included a reduc- 
tion in the number of Palestinian policemen from 36,000 to 30,000. 
Arafat also confirmed that he would have the Palestinian Central 
Council amend the Palestinian Charter to remove references to the 
destruction of Israel as a goal. In return for their concessions, the 
Palestinians were to receive free passage from the Gaza Strip to 
the West Bank. Also approved was the Palestinian National Air- 
port, which opened in Gaza on November 24, 1998. Palestinian pris- 
oners held by the Israelis were to be released soon after the treaty 
was signed. A strict time line was included in the agreement for the 
two sides to meet their commitments and to get the peace process 
back on track. 

The United States made several secret agreements with both 
sides to help the process along. In one, the United States agreed 
to overlook the Israeli settlement at Har Homa. The United States 
also arranged for Israel to agree to restrict building in West Bank 
settlements, with the exception of natural growth. Finally, the US. 
government promised both sides financial assistance to remove 
settlements and build infrastructure. The United States also prom- 
ised Israel that it would meet any attack on that country by weapons 
of mass destruction (WMDs) with counterweapons. 
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The optimism after the Wye River Agreement was signed soon 
evaporated. Netanyahu refused to implement the treaty until it was 
approved by his cabinet and the Knesset. Several of the terms of 
the agreement were modified by the cabinet. Also, Israel refused 
to release any prisoner accused of causing Israeli bloodshed. On 
December 20, Netanyahu suspended implementation of the treaty. 
In the May 1999 elections, Ehud Barak was voted in as prime min- 
ister of Israel, and he opposed the Wye River Agreement. 

In an effort to restart the process, the United States sponsored 
further negotiations. An agreement was signed at the Egyptian resort 
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of Sharm al-Sheikh on September 5, 1999. Also known as Wye River 
Two, the Sharm al-Sheikh agreement committed Israel to with- 
drawal from another 11 percent of the West Bank and the release of 
350 Palestinian political prisoners. Although a promising beginning 
was made to implement Wye River Two, the agreement ground to 
ahalt by the end of 1999. Further negotiations at Camp David in July 
2000 brought no results. The election of George W. Bush to the 
presidency at the end of 2000 further halted direct guarantees by 
the United States for implementing the Wye River Agreement. 
Tim Watts 
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Yad Vashem Holocaust Memorial 

Yad Vashem, the national Holocaust memorial, was created by act 
of the Knesset (Israeli parliament) in 1953 and opened in 1954. It is 
located on the Har Hazikaron (Mount of Remembrance) beyond 
Mount Herzl near Jerusalem. The Hebrew words “Yad Vashem” 
mean “a monument anda name” and come from Isaiah 56:5: “I will 
give them, in My House and within My walls, a monument and a 
name... which shall not perish.” The memorial is best known for 
its iconic Hall of Remembrance, which has become an obligatory 
stop for visiting dignitaries, but the institution is in fact a complex 
of memorials stretching over many acres and reflecting its multiple 
and not always easily reconcilable functions of commemoration, 
research, and education. 

A candlelit cavern commemorates the estimated 1.5 million 
children who died in the Holocaust. The vast open-air Avenue and 
Garden of the Righteous and Valley of Communities (2.5 acres) 
honor 20,000 non-Jewish rescuers and 5,000 devastated towns. A 
new museum opened its doors in 2005. At 13,800 square feet, it is 
three times as large as its predecessor of 1973 and meets modern 
standards of preservation, technology, museology, and scholarship. 
Other recent additions include an art museum (10,000 works), greatly 
enhanced research and educational facilities (including the world’s 
largest Holocaust archive of some 62 million pages of documents 
and 267,500 photographs), the International School for Holocaust 
Studies (more than 100 educators versus only 5 a decade ago), and 
the International Institute for Historical Research. Output of the 
publication program has risen from 2 titles in 1960 to more than 
200 today, from monographs to massive lexica as well as the re- 
spected journal Yad Vashem Studies. 

Yad Vashem was a crucial element in commemorating the Holo- 
caust. The resultant debates about the behavior of the victims, the 
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response of world leaders and world Jewry, and the causal connec- 
tion between the Diaspora and the Holocaust mirrored the larger 
divisions of Israeli society: Right and Left, orthodox and secular, 
survivors and others. Commemorative activities came to empha- 
size resistance as well as suffering. Yad Vashem Rashut ha-Zikaron 
la-Shoah ve ha-Gevurah, the Holocaust Martyrs’ and Heroes’ Remem- 
brance Authority, is also the official site for marking Yom HaShoah 
ve ha-Gevurah, Holocaust Martyrs’ and Heroes’ Remembrance Day. 
Falling midway between the end of Passover and military Memo- 
rial Day, which precedes Independence Day, the new holiday, on 
the Hebrew date of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising, establishes a 
modern narrative of suffering and redemption to parallel that of the 
Old Testament of the Bible. Topography reinforces chronology, for 
Yad Vashem shares Mount Herzl with the grave of the founder of 
Zionism and the national military cemetery, together constituting 
Har ha-Zikaron, the Mount of Remembrance. 

The task of the new museum on the threshold of the so-called 
fourth post-Holocaust generation is at once more simple and more 
complex than that of its predecessor. On the one hand, awareness 
of the Holocaust and its importance is widespread. On the other 
hand, intellectual standards are higher, old pieties no longer suffice, 
and simple models of power versus powerlessness no longer res- 
onate well as history or policy. As Israeli society has become more 
diverse in background and attitude, the interpretation of the Holo- 
caust has become less stable and monolithic. Above all, as the last 
survivors die, the events pass definitively from lived experience into 
history. Indeed, for the first time the chairman of Yad Vashem is 
not a Holocaust survivor. 

In order to overcome the danger of abstraction and distance, 
the new museum more consistently uses individual stories, repre- 
sented by testimony and artifacts, to convey the collective fate. Moshe 
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The Hall of Remembrance, part of the Yad Vashem Holocaust Memorial. (Courtesy of Yad Vashem, the Holocaust Martyrs’ and Heroes’ Remembrance 


Authority) 





Safdie’s spare and striking architecture provides a figurative linear 
narrative framework in concrete, stone, and glass. A 590-foot-long 
subterranean prismatic structure illuminated bya skylight and inter- 
sected by galleries leads to the Hall of Names with a circular plat- 
form suspended between two cones, representing the known and 
unknown victims. The light upper one displays photographs of the 
dead. The dark lower one of living rock holds a pool of water. The 
repository for the records of the decades-old attempt to give every 
victim a name by soliciting pages of testimony from relatives and 
friends (online since November 2004) holds 3.2 million records. 
Visitors exit into the light via a cantilevered balcony offering a strik- 
ing panorama of Jerusalem. 

Two snapshots from 2005 offer a sort of balance sheet. The 
dedication of the new museum in March marking the Yad Vashem 
jubilee and the 60th anniversary of the Liberation was attended by 
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United Nations (UN) secretary-general Kofi Annan and dignitaries 
from 40 nations. Toward the end of the year, the UN General Assem- 
bly for the first time passed a resolution by Israel that was backed 
by 104 cosponsors and designated the anniversary of the Auschwitz 
Liberation as an annual Holocaust Remembrance Day. The Holo- 
caust is commemorated in some 250 museums around the world 
from Houston, Texas, to Japan. One of the most important compre- 
hensive museums is in Washington, D.C. 

Jim WALD 
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Yadin, Yigal 
Born: March 20, 1917 
Died: June 28, 1984 


Israeli general and chief of staff of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF), 
archeologist, and political leader. Yigal Yadin was born in Jerusalem 
on March 20, 1917. His father was the noted archeologist Eliezer 
Sukenik. In 1933 Yadin joined Haganah, the Jewish self-defense 
force, and along with Moshe Dayan quickly became one ofits rising 
stars. In 1938 Yadin and Dayan worked closely with and were pro- 
foundly influenced by British Army captain Orde C. Wingate. Yadin 
resigned from Haganah in 1946 after he and Yitzhak Sadeh dis- 
agreed over whether infantry squads should include the machine gun 
as standard equipment. 

Yadin began university studies in archeology but was recalled 
to military service by Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion just before 
Israel declared its independence in May 1948. During the ensuing 
Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), Yadin served as Haganah’s 
operations officer, contributing to many of the key operational and 
strategic decisions. 

Yadin became the second chief of staff of the IDF on Novem- 
ber 9, 1949. He completely reorganized the standing military, the 
reserves, and the system of compulsory military service that con- 
tinues to define the IDF to this day. He resigned from his post on 
December 7, 1952, after clashing over cuts to the military budget 
with his old mentor Ben-Gurion, who was then both prime minister 
and defense minister. 

Returning to Hebrew University, Yadin earned his PhD in arche- 
ology in 1955. The following year he received the Israel Prize for his 
dissertation, which was based on the translation and interpretation 
of one of the Dead Sea Scrolls. He went on to become one of the tow- 
ering figures in Israeli archeology. He played a key role in acquiring 
the Dead Sea Scrolls for Israel, and his fieldwork included the 
important excavations at the Qumran Caves, Tel Megiddo, Masada, 
and Hazor. In 1970 he became the head of the Institute of Archeol- 
ogy at Hebrew University. 

Just prior to the Six-Day War in 1967, Yadin became the military 
adviser to Prime Minister Levi Eshkol. Following the Yom Kippur 
War in 1973, Yadin served on the Agranat Commission that inves- 
tigated the failures that contributed to the Israelis being taken by 
surprise by the Egyptian-Syrian attack. In 1976 Yadin was one of 
the founders of the Democratic Movement for Change. Although 
the political party dissolved into fragmented factions a few years 
later, it did win 15 Knesset seats in the 1977 elections. Forming a 
coalition with Menachem Begin’s Likud Party, the new government 
was the first in Israeli history to exclude the Labor Party. Yadin 
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Israeli general Yigal Yadin, chief of staff of the Israel Defense Forces 
(IDF), January 3, 1949. On his retirement from the military, Yadin 
became a distinguished archeologist. (Israeli Government Press Office) 





served as deputy prime minister from 1977 to 1981, when he retired 
from publiclife and returned to the university. He died in Jerusalem 
on June 28, 1984. He was both a warrior and a scholar, viewed by 
many as the prototype of the new Israeli ideal. In addition to his 
impressive list of very important archeological discoveries, he 
contributed greatly to making archeology a less arcane field and far 
more accessible to the average person. 

Davi T. ZABECKI 
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Yassin, Ahmed Ismail 
Born: 1929 or 1938 
Died: March 22, 2004 


Cofounder and spiritual adjunct of Hamas until his death in 2004 
at the hands of the Israeli military who was often quoted as saying, 
“We chose this road and will end with martyrdom or victory.” 
Ahmed Ismail Yassin was born in the British Mandate for Palestine 
in either the late 1920s or late 1930s. He claimed to be born in 1938, 
but his passport listed his year of birth as 1929. During the 1948- 
1949 Israeli War of Independence, his family relocated to the Gaza 
Strip. Because of an accident he was a quadriplegic from a young 
age, but he attended secondary school and then went to the College 
of Religious Studies at al-Azhar University in Cairo. It was there 
that he first became involved with the Muslim Brotherhood, a 
group that advocated Islamic principles in society and government. 
While participating in the Muslim Brotherhood, he advocated fierce 
opposition to Israel. He firmly opposed any peaceful agreements 
between the Palestinians and the Jewish state. 





In 1987 Yassin, who had already been involved with an impor- 
tant charitable mosque-based undertaking, cofounded with Abd 
al-Aziz Rantisi and other figures Hamas, a militant Palestinian 
group aimed at the destruction of Israel. Two years later, Yassin was 
arrested by Israel and sentenced to life imprisonment for allegedly 
ordering the deaths of captured Israeli soldiers. However, as part of 
a 1997 deal with Jordan, he was released in a prisoner exchange on 
condition that he refrain from calling for suicide bombings against 
Israel. Upon his release he resumed leadership of Hamas and imme- 
diately resumed calls for suicide bombings and other violence against 
Israeli military forces and citizens alike. The Palestinian Authority 
(PA) frequently placed Yassin under house arrest, but the Israeli 
government criticized the PA for releasing him each time under 
pressure from his supporters. 

Yassin became one of Israel’s prime targets in its fight against 
terrorist group leaders. In September 2003 he was injured when 
Israeli aircraft bombed the building where he was staying. He vowed 
revenge and refused to go into hiding. Six months later, on March 
22, 2004, he was once again directly targeted by Israel. As he was 
leaving a prayer service, an Israeli helicopter gunship, acting on the 
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Sheikh Ahmed Ismail Yassin, cofounder of Hamas and leader of the organization until his death in 2004. (Reuters/Corbis) 
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direct orders of Israeli prime minister Ariel Sharon, fired air-to- 
surface Hellfire missiles at Yassin as he was being wheeled out ofan 
early morning prayer service, killing not only the Hamas leader but 
also his two bodyguards and six bystanders. Another dozen people 
were injured. 

The assassination of Yassin brought immediate and widespread 
condemnation from the international community, including both 
the U.S. and British governments. Many feared that the killing of 
a revered Palestinian leader who was both blind and wheelchair- 
bound would harm the peace process. Even some Israeli leaders, 
including former prime minister Shimon Peres, were troubled by 
the assassination. However, most Israeli government officials and 
citizens believed the move to be legitimate, as Yassin was held re- 
sponsible for many violent attacks on Israelis. 

Thousands of Palestinians and other Arabs took to the streets 
to protest Yassin’s assassination, and an estimated 200,000 people 
attended his funeral. Leadership of Hamas passed to Rantisi, also 
one of Israel’s targets who was assassinated in a similar helicopter 
rocket attack less than a month later on April 17, 2004. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Yemen 

Middle Eastern nation located in the southern part of the Arabian 
Peninsula with an estimated 2006 population of 21.45 million people. 
Yemen borders Saudi Arabia to the north, Oman to the east, the Ara- 
bian Sea and the Gulf of Aden to the south, and the Red Sea to the 
west. Not far off the western and southern coasts of the country are 
the East African nations of Eritrea, Djibouti, and Somalia. Yemen’s 
total area encompasses 203,846 square miles. 

Yemen had been divided into North Yemen and South Yemen 
since 1918. In 1970 when South Yemen declared itself a Marxist 
state, many hundreds of thousands of Yemenis fled north. This pre- 
cipitated a virtual civil war between north and south that would 
endure for 20 years. Not until 1990 did the two states reconcile, 
forming a single state known as the Republic of Yemen. Since then, 
there have been several unsuccessful attempts by groups in the south 
to secede from the republic. The most serious secessionist move came 
in 1994, 

As with most areas in this part of the world, Yemen’s climate 
is characterized by torridly hot weather, especially in the eastern 
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desert regions where rainfall is scant. The west coast has a hot and 
somewhat humid climate, while the mountainous regions in the 
west are more temperate with more rainfall. Much of the country 
can be characterized as a desert. Topographically, Yemen features 
a narrow strip of coastal plains and low hills immediately behind 
them that give way to high mountains. High-desert plains farther 
east descend to hot desert in the interior. The nation’s chief re- 
sources include oil, marble, fish, minor coal deposits, gold, lead, 
nickel, and copper. The bulk of Yemen’s arable land is located in the 
west and comprises less than 3 percent of the entire land mass. 

Yemen’s population is overwhelmingly Muslim and of Arabic 
descent, and Arabic is the official language. Of the nation’s Mus- 
lims, about 52 percent are Sunni Muslims and 48 percent are Shia 
Muslims. The Sunnis live principally in the south and southeastern 
part of the country. Yemen has one of the world’s highest birthrates, 
and as a result its population as a whole is quite young. Indeed, some 
46 percent of the population is 14 years old and under, while less 
than 3 percent is older than 65. The median age is 16. 

Yemen is a representative republic that has a popularly elected 
president and a prime minister appointed by the president. The exec- 
utive branch shares power with the bicameral legislature. The legal 
system in Yemen is a mix of Islamic law, Turkish law (a vestige of 
the Ottoman Empire), English common law, and local tribal dic- 
tates. Nevertheless, Islamic laws almost always take precedence in 
accordance with the Koran. Ali Abdullah Salih has served as presi- 
dent of the Republic of Yemen since the 1990 unification. Before that, 
he had served as the president of North Yemen since 1978. 

Recorded human habitation in the region of Yemen can be traced 
as far back as the ninth century BC. Its strategic location on the Red 
Sea and the Gulf of Aden has made it an important crossroads for 
East-West trade as well as trade from Asia to Africa. Around the 
seventh century AD, Muslim caliphs began to exert their influence 
over the region. They gradually ceded authority to dynastic imams, 
who retained the caliph’s theocratic government until the modern 
era. Over the centuries, Egyptian caliphs also held sway in Yemen. 
The Ottoman Empire controlled some or most of Yemen sporadi- 
cally between the 1500s and 1918, when the empire crumbled as a 
result of World War I. Ottoman influence was most keen in north- 
ern Yemen. In the south, imams tended to control the local scene 
but were usually overseen to some extent by the central authorities 
in Constantinople (Istanbul). 

In 1918 North Yemen won its independence from the Ottoman 
Empire and finally became a republic in 1962, which precipitated 
an eight-year-long civil war. The conflict pitted royalists of the 
Mutawakkilite Kingdom of Yemen against republicans. In the south 
until 1967 the British dominated, having established a protectorate 
in Aden in 1839. Soon the British created a formal colony that incor- 
porated Aden and southern Yemen. As such, the British had great 
command of the strategic waterways of the region. After World 
War II, however, Yemenis in the south came to greatly resent the 
British presence, and before long they had organized an anti-British 
insurgency with aid from the Egyptians. 
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Several attacks against British interests sponsored by Egypt’s 
government under Gamal Abdel Nasser in addition to insurgents 
from the north essentially forced the British out in 1967. The former 
British colony of Aden now became South Yemen. In 1970 the South 
Yemen government declared a Marxist state and aligned itself 
squarely with the Soviet Union. As a result, several hundred thou- 
sand Yemenis from the south fled to North Yemen, overwhelming 
that nation’s resources. The south did nothing to stop the mass exo- 
dus. 

Before 1962 the ruling imams in North Yemen pursued an iso- 
lationist foreign policy. North Yemen did have commercial and cul- 
tural ties with Saudi Arabia, however. In the late 1950s the Chinese 
and Soviets attempted to lure North Yemen into their orbit with 
technological missions. By the early 1960s North Yemen had become 
dependent upon Egypt for financial and technical support. Later 
still, the Saudis supplanted the Egyptians as the main conduit of 
support. During the civil war the Saudis backed the royalists, while 
Egypt and the Soviet Union aided the republicans. In the 1970s and 
1980s many Yemenis from the north found jobs in neighboring 
Saudi Arabia, boosting North Yemen’s flagging economy. 

After 1967 when South Yemen declared itself a Marxist state (with 
ties to the Soviet Union), it maintained tense—and sometimes 
hostile—relations with its conservative Arab neighbors. In addi- 
tion to the ongoing conflict with the north, southern Yemeni insur- 
gents engaged the Saudis in military actions first in 1969 and again 
in 1973. They also openly aided the Dhofar rebellion in Oman. 

After the 1990 unification, the Republic of Yemen has generally 
pursued a pragmatic foreign policy. It is a member of the Non- 
Aligned Movement, is a signatory to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, and attempted to stay impartial during the 1991 Persian 
Gulf War and subsequent wars in the Middle East. Its noncommittal 
stance in these areas, however, has not endeared it to the Gulf states 
or Western nations. 

Yemen is among the poorest nations in the Arab world. The long 
civil war of 1962 to 1970 wrought great havoc on an already strug- 
gling economy, and the agricultural sector has been hit by peri- 
odic droughts. Coffee production, once a mainstay among northern 
Yemeni crops, has fallen off dramatically. The Port of Aden in the 
south suffered dramatic curtailments in its cargo handling after 
the 1967 Six-Day War and the British exit that same year. Since 1990, 
the return of hundreds of thousands of Yemenis from other Gulf 
states because of Yemen’s nonalignment in the Persian Gulf War 
brought with it staggering unemployment. Reduced aid from other 
nations at this time and a brief secessionist movement in 1994 con- 
spired to keep Yemen’s economy depressed. Yemen does have sig- 
nificant oil deposits, but they are not of the same quality as Persian 
Gulf oil and so have not brought in a windfall profit. Yemen does 
have major natural gas reserves, but that industry remains under- 
developed. As of 2007, the Yemeni government continues to strug- 
gle with high inflation, excessive spending, widespread corruption, 
and Islamist militants. 

PaUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Yemen Civil War 
Start Date: September 1962 
End Date: 1970 


Civil conflict in North Yemen (Yemen Arab Republic) lasting from 
1962 until 1970 that pitted royalist forces of the Imamate of Yemen 
against those seeking to establish a republic. In addition to the on- 
going civil divisions in North Yemen (the south was controlled by 
Great Britain until 1967), the immediate catalyst of the civil war 
was the death of Ahmad bin Yahya in September 1962. Bin Yahya 
was the ruling imam in the region and represented the hereditary 
monarchy, which had controlled northern Yemen for many years. 
His repressive reign, which had begun in 1948, had gained few new 
adherents over its 24-year history. He harbored visions of uniting all 
of Yemen but was unable to garner sufficient support to end British 
rule in the south. In 1955 he had to fend off a serious coup effort 
instigated by two of his brothers and disgruntled army officers. 

To bolster his position, bin Yahya entered into a formal pact of 
union with Egypt in 1956 that placed Yemeni military forces under 
a unified command structure. That same year he also named his 
son Muhammad al-Badr crown prince and heir apparent and estab- 
lished formal ties with the Soviet Union. In 1960 bin Yahya left 
North Yemen to seek medical treatment. In his absence, Crown 
Prince al-Badr began to implement several reform measures that 
his father had promised to implement but had as yet gone unful- 
filled. Outraged that his son made such moves without his knowl- 
edge or assent, bin Yahya promptly reversed the measures when he 
returned home. This did not, of course, endear him to his subjects, 
and several weeks of civil unrest ensued, which the government 
quashed with a heavy hand. The 1955 coup attempt and growing 
resentment toward bin Yahya rendered the last years of his rule both 
paranoid and reactionary. 

Bin Yahya died at age 67 on September 18, 1962, and al-Badr 
became imam. One of his first official acts was to grant a blanket 
amnesty to all political prisoners who had been imprisoned during 
his father’s reign. Al-Badr did so in hopes of maintaining power 
and keeping the kingdom’s detractors at bay. But his tactics did not 
stave off discord for long. Indeed, on September 26, 1962, Abdullah 
as-Sallal, commander of the royal guard who had just been appointed 
to that post by al-Badr, launched a coup and declared himself pres- 
ident of the Yemen Arab Republic. 
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Al-Badr, meanwhile, managed to escape an assassination attempt 
and went to the northern reaches of the kingdom, where he was able 
to stir up support among the royalist tribes there. Within days, 
clashes began between royalist fighters and the republicans that 
soon grew into a full-scale civil war. Soliciting support from another 
hereditary kingdom, al-Badr gained the support of Saudi Arabia, 
the proximity of which to northern Yemen made it a natural ally. 
As-Sallal, meanwhile, rallied republican forces and had soon gained 
the support of Egypt. Both the Saudis and Egyptians dispatched 
military troops to Yemen, adding to the destructiveness of the civil 
conflict. 

By the mid-1960s the royalists had also enlisted the help of Iran 
and Jordan, while the Soviets and several other communist nations 
backed the republicans. From a larger perspective, the Yemen Civil 
War saw the more conservative Middle East regimes (e.g., Saudi 
Arabia, Iran, and Jordan) pitted against the more radical and Pan- 
Arab forces in the region, as represented by Egypt’s Gamal Abdel 
Nasser and the Soviet Union. The conflict also became politicized 
along Cold War lines, as the United States, Great Britain, and other 
Western powers tended to side with the royalists. 

On several occasions, the United Nations (UN) attempted to 
mediate an end to the bloodshed, but the regional and international 
dynamics of the struggle made this task nearly impossible. At the 
height of its involvement in the Yemen Civil War, Egypt, which had 
sent the most forces into Yemen, was fielding some 75,000 troops 
there. This was not only acting as a huge drain on the Egyptian 
treasury and military but was also stoking inter-Arab enmity. Saudi- 
Egyptian relations were particularly tense. It was in fact the 1967 
Six-Day War and Egypt’s ignominious defeat in that conflict that 
began to turn the tide in the civil war. After June 1967, a weakened 
and chastened Nasser was compelled to begin withdrawing his 
troops from Yemen. That same year saw the British withdrawal 
from southern Yemen. This presented a diplomatic opening that 
would ultimately lead to an end to the fighting in 1970. 

By 1969 both sides in the struggle agreed that the first step to 
ending the war would be the withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
Yemeni territory. Both Egypt and Saudi Arabia agreed. The removal 
of foreign forces ultimately led to the 1970 compromise that allowed 
for the continuation of the republican government in which several 
key positions would be occupied by royalists. There was, however, 
no role for Imam al-Badr, and part of the compromise stipulated 
that he and his family leave the country. He sought exile in Britain, 
where he lived until his death in 1996. Sadly, the Yemen Civil War 
left deep scars on that country’s society and politics that have not 
yet healed. Worse yet, it is estimated that between 100,000 and 
150,000 Yemenis lost their lives in the eight years of fighting. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Yesh Gvul 


Israeli organization formed in 1982 to resist service in the Israel 
Defense Forces (IDF). Yesh Gvul is Hebrew for “there is a limit.” 
Resistance to military service in Israel was not new, with such peo- 
ple being known as refuseniks. According to Israeli policy, Haredi 
Jews are exempt from service as long as they study in yeshivas (reli- 
gious schools). Although service in the military is mandatory for 
young Jewish men and women, orthodox Jewish women can also 
avoid it by performing alternate national service work instead. 

Yesh Gvul was formed during the 1982 Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon by reservists refusing to serve there. Some 3,000 reservists 
signed a petition to that effect that was presented to Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin and Defense Minister Ariel Sharon. Some of the 
individuals who refused to serve in Lebanon were indeed court- 
martialed and sentenced to terms in military prison. Yesh Gvul has 
as its credo assisting those military personnel who refuse duties of 
either a repressive or aggressive nature. It has also been involved 
in leftist political activities. 

In January 2002, 51 reserve officers and soldiers signed “The 
Combatants’ Letter” in which they refused to fight beyond Israel’s 
1967 borders “in order to dominate, expel, starve and humiliate an 
entire people.” More than 600 individuals have signed this letter 
and joined Courage to Refuse. In September 2003, 27 reserve pilots 
and former pilots, including Yiftah Spector, a retired air force 
brigadier general and Israel’s second-leading ace, signed a document 
known as “The Pilots’ Letter” in which they opposed carrying out 
“illegal and immoral” attack orders of the type that Israel had been 
conducting in the occupied territories. In 2002 the Israeli High Court 
of Justice ruled that pacifism toward war in general constituted legal 
grounds for refusal to serve but that selective refusal was not legal. 

The political right-wing in Israel has condemned such move- 
ments as giving comfort to the militant Arab enemy, and many 
Israelis of all political persuasions worry that a refusal to serve 
constitutes treason in whatis a time of war. Indeed, in January 2004 
a military court sentenced five young activists to one-year prison 
terms for their refusal to enlist in the IDF. Left-wing Israeli politi- 
cians have expressed the concern that what is perceived to bea left- 
ist refusal to serve in the territories might actually encourage the 
political right-wing in its objection to the removal of Jewish settle- 
ments there. 

SPENCER C. TUCKER 
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Yesha Council 

Governing body of Jewish settlements in Israeli-occupied territory. 
The Yesha Council (Moetzet Yesha, or Settler’s Council) was estab- 
lished in the late 1970s as an outgrowth of the settler movement. 
The council is responsible for ensuring that there is sufficient 
security for the settlements, that adequate funds are available for 
construction and development, and that the Israeli government 
addresses the general interests of the settler population. The coun- 
cil represents some 250,000 people. 

In the wake of the June 1967 Six-Day War and the spectacular 
success achieved by the Israeli armed forces, an intensely Zionist 
movement gradually emerged that sought to consolidate control 
over the lands seized during the conflict. The conquest of East Jeru- 
salem and the West Bank in particular brought under Israeli control 
lands of biblical, historical, and cultural significance for all Jews. 
Within months of the war’s end, religious settlers moved to reestab- 
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A Jewish settler is forcibly taken away as Israel Defense Forces (IDF) soldiers and police evacuate the Ma’on Outpost, November 10, 1999. Ma’on, in the 
southern West Bank, was the only settlement outpost of 12 remaining to be evacuated under an agreement between Ehud Barak’s administration and the 
Yesha Council of Settlements. (Getty Images) 
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lish the Jewish communities that existed in those areas only decades 
earlier. Intent on making their presence permanent, they felt a sense 
of urgency about achieving that objective in the aftermath of the 
October 1973 Yom Kippur War when events on the battlefield 
suggested that future Israeli governments would favor a policy of 
exchanging land for peace. In response to such perceived dangers, 
the Gush Emunim (Bloc of the Faithful) settler movement emerged 
in 1974 with the express purpose of undermining any attempts to 
surrender Jewish control over the Promised Land. Through accel- 
erated and widespread settlement and economic development of 
Yesha, the collective Hebrew acronym for the areas of the West Bank 
(Yehuda and Shomron) and Gaza (Anah), Gush activists hoped to 
translate physical possession into an irreversible and nonnegotiable 
fact on the ground. 

The Yesha Council is the body tasked with ensuring that the set- 
tler dream becomes a reality. Formed in the late 1970s, the council 
remains a powerful and influential body of regional mayors and 
community leaders lobbying for settler interests. However, the drive 
to populate the areas with Jews, which during 1967-1977 saw the 
creation of 85 settlements, required an influx of many thousands 
of Israelis who were not particularly committed to the land by reli- 
gious or nationalist ties. Through an ambitious government pro- 
gram of housing subsidies and low-interest loans initiated by the 
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Likud following its victory in the 1977 parliamentary elections, 
average citizens were lured to purchase homes in the lands beyond 
Israel’s sovereign borders. Funding for settlements increased from 
just under $4 million in 1976 to more than $34 million in 1983, and 
under the direction of the new minister of agriculture Ariel Sharon, 
existing restraints on building activities were suspended in favor of 
aconcerted effort to assert Jewish control of the land. Over the next 
four years, between 1977 and 1981, 64 additional settlements sprang 
up on the West Bank alone, and the Israeli population increased 
steadily throughout the occupied territories. Even in the face of 
growing international criticism over the settlements and the con- 
tention that such construction violates the principles of the Fourth 
Geneva Convention of 1949, successive Israeli governments have 
sustained their support for the Yesha Council and ongoing expanded 
claims to the land. 

Israel’s decision in 2005 to withdraw unilaterally from the 
Gaza Strip and dismantle its approximately 20 settlements there 
has hardly changed the dynamics of the controversy over the occu- 
pied territories. Officials on the Yesha Council certainly denounced 
the expulsion of Jews from Gaza, but unlike the early 1990s when 
public statements from the body incited an atmosphere that facili- 
tated the assassination of Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin, they stopped 
short of calling for violence to block government policy. This restraint 
can mainly be explained by the moderate views of most West Bank 
settlers and Israel’s commitment to retain possession of the key 
settlement blocks. The largest of these is Maale Adumim, an urban 
area near Jerusalem with a population of 30,000 people. Designated 
as Israel’s linchpin settlement, housing construction within its ample 
municipal borders is continuing apace and increasing the flow of 
Jews to the area. The Yesha Council was therefore ever expanding 
its constituency even as the Israeli presence in Gaza was brought to 
an end, and the body is determined to retain for the state large sec- 
tions of the West Bankin any future peace settlement with the Pales- 
tinian Authority (PA). 
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Yoffe, Avraham 
Born: October 25, 1913 
Died: April 12, 1983 


Israeli military officer and politician. Avraham Yoffe was born on 
October 25, 1913, in what was then Ottoman territory and is now 
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Israeli Army brigadier general Avraham Yoffe, October 1976. (Israeli 
Government Press Office) 


Yavniel, Israel. He joined the paramilitary Jewish self-defense 
organization Haganah at age 16. During World War II he served as 
a captain in the British Royal Artillery. 

Upon the formation of the State of Israel in May 1948, Yoffe 
joined the Israel Defense Forces (IDF). During the Israeli War of 
Independence (1948-1949) he served as a battalion commander 
and helped in the capture of Nazareth. In the 1956 Suez Crisis and 
resultant Sinai Campaign he led an armored brigade that captured 
the Egyptian port of Sharm al-Sheikh in the Sinai Peninsula. In 1957 
he became commander of the officers’ school as a brigadier general 
before heading the Southern Command from 1958 to 1962 and the 
Northern Command from 1962 to 1964. As head of the Southern 
Command he developed contingency plans for tank movement in the 
desert. He left the IDF in 1964 and went on inactive reserve status. 

Shortly before the June 1967 Six-Day War, Yoffe was recalled to 
command a division with the rank of major general. He was one of 
a number of generals who were highly critical of Prime Minister 
Levi Eshkol for hesitating to initiate the conflict with a preemptive 
strike, given the presence of Egyptian forces in the Sinai. Eshkol con- 
tinued to stall, but Israel did ultimately initiate hostilities. 
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Once the fighting began on June 5, the head of the Southern 
Command, Major General Yishayahu Gavish, ordered Yoffe’s force, 
consisting of two reserve brigades with some 200 tanks and 100 
half-tracks, to screen the flanks of two other advancing divisions 
led by Major General Ariel Sharon and Major General Israel Tal. 
Yoffe’s force crossed the Wadi Haroudin, a desert that the Egyptians 
believed was impassable for tanks and therefore left undefended. 
For nine hours Yoffe’s force crossed the sand dunes clearing mine- 
fields. The force finally made contact at Bir Lahfan. Yoffe’s tanks 
then effectively blocked the path to El Arish and obstructed Egypt- 
ian reinforcements. The Israelis then foughta series ofrunning tank 
battles while they advanced toward the Suez Canal. By the fourth 
day of the war, the Egyptians were effectively defeated. 

With the conclusion of hostilities, Yoffe left active duty. He sub- 
sequently became head of the Israel Nature Preservation Authority, 
which established numerous nature preserves throughout the 
country. He also served in the Knesset (Israeli parliament) as a 
member of the Likud Party from 1973 to 1977. Yoffe died in Tel Aviv 
on April 12, 1983, following a long illness. 

MicHaeL K. BEAUCHAMP 
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Yom HaShoah ve ha-Gevurah 
A solemn day ofremembrance for the victims of the Holocaust, con- 
sidered a national holiday in Israel and a religious holiday among 
Jewry worldwide. Yom HaShoah ve ha-Gevurah, or Holocaust Mar- 
tyrs’ and Heroes’ Remembrance Day, was created by the Israeli 
governmentin 1959 to honor the victims of the Nazi-inspired Holo- 
caust (the Shoah) and those who survived it. The precise day of its 
observation varies on the Gregorian calendar, but according to the 
Hebrew calendar it is observed on the 27th day of Nisan, or the sev- 
enth month of the Hebrew civil calendar. Each year the commem- 
oration falls in either March or April on the Gregorian calendar. 
The day is honored in a variety of ways and incorporates both 
civil and religious observations. After sundown on the day prior to 
Yom HaShoah ve ha-Gevurah, the state holds a solemn ceremony at 
Yad Vashem, the official Israeli memorial to the Holocaust located 
in Jerusalem. On the actual day of the observation, at 10:00 a.m. 
local time, air-raid sirens are sounded continuously for two min- 
utes as the entire nation pauses in honor of the Holocaust victims. 
Most public offices are by law closed on HaShoah ve ha-Gevurah, as 
are many restaurants, cafés, and markets. Flags on all buildings are 
lowered to half-staff, and television and radio stations broadcast— 
without commercials—somber mourning music and programs that 
deal with the Holocaust. 
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Jews residing elsewhere mark the observance in numerous ways, 
many of which are held in synagogues or temples. Observances 
included guest speakers, educational programs for youths, special 
prayer services, fasting, and the reading of individual names of 
Holocaust victims in grim recognition that it would take many years 
of remembrances to read off 6 million names. A special ceremony 
is also held at Auschwitz, Poland, the largest and perhaps the most 
notorious of all of the Nazi death camps. This commemoration in- 
cludes the March of the Living in which several thousand Jews from 
Israel and around the world parade around and through Auschwitz. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 
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Yom Kippur War 
Start Date: October 6, 1973 
End Date: October 26, 1973 


Arab-Israeli conflict that occurred from October 6 to October 26, 
1973, so-named because it began with a coordinated Egyptian- 
Syrian surprise attack against Israel on the Jewish holy day of Yom 
Kippur (Day of Atonement.) The war is therefore also known as the 
War of Atonement or, for Muslims, the Ramadan War because it 
began during the holy month of Ramadan. 

In addition to the long-standing issues of the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict dating to 1948, the more pressing causes of the Yom Kippur 
War were inherent in the results of the June 1967 Six-Day War. 
During that campaign, the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) not only 
humiliated the Arab armies but also seized large portions of Syrian, 
Jordanian, and Egyptian territory. Although possession of the Golan 
Heights and the Sinai Peninsula gave Israel much-needed strategic 
depth, this was absolutely intolerable to the highly nationalistic 
regimes in Damascus and Cairo. Israel’s continued occupation of 
these lands transformed the abstract grievances of Palestinian rights 
into a deeply resented insult to the Arab governments and armies 
involved. 

Paradoxically, therefore, Israel’s very success in 1967 had made 
it more difficult, both politically and emotionally, for Arab leaders 
to reach a negotiated settlement with the Israelis. Israel naturally 


Estimated Casualties of the 1973 Yom Kippur War 





Israel Arab Nations 
KIA 2,687 15,400 
WIA 7,251 42,000 
POW 314 8,400 
Aircraft Lost 182 432 
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Egyptian soldier in front of the Suez Canal flashing the “V” for victory sign during the Yom Kippur War, October 13, 1973. (Mena/Corbis Sygma) 





wished to use these territories as a bargaining chip for a possible 
diplomatic compromise, whereas its opponents demanded com- 
plete evacuation as a prerequisite to any negotiations. In addition, 
these Israeli-held territories brought with them a constant drain on 
the reservist Israeli military, which had to provide forces to defend 
large sectors that it had never previously possessed. In particular, 
the 35 positions of the so-called Bar-Lev Line along the Suez Canal 
required garrisons to provide early warning and deter Egyptian 
infiltrations. Moreover, the distance between Israel proper and the 
canal meant that in the event of war Israeli reserve units would take 
several days to mobilize and reach the southern front. For Egypt’s 
part, a constant state of semimobilization in combination with the 
loss of revenues from the Suez Canal placed enormous strains on 
the economy, increasing pressure to resolve the situation at all costs. 

Renewed warfare was therefore inevitable, waiting only until 
the frontline Arab states had rearmed and reorganized their forces. 
The question in 1973 was how the Arabs could overcome the enor- 
mous advantages possessed by the IDF. The 1956 Suez Crisis and 
Sinai Campaign and especially the 1967 Six-Day War had shown 
the IDF to be a master of flexible, offensive warfare reminiscent of 
World War II blitzkrieg tactics. Although individual Arab soldiers 
had exhibited bravery and skill in defending fixed positions in 
those wars, they could not easily match the Israelis’ mechanized 
maneuvers, and few Arab pilots had the experience of their Israeli 
counterparts. 
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The problem for the Egyptians was further complicated by the 
fact that they had to begin their offensive by crossing the Suez Canal, 
whose concrete-lined banks and adjacent sand walls made the canal 
difficult to breach with heavy vehicles. Long before the Egyptians 
could build bridges to bring their armor across the canal, their first 
waves of dismounted infantry would face counterattacks from the 
lethal combination of Israeli tanks and fighter-bombers. 

Anumber of people were involved in planning solutions to these 
tactical problems, but the most significant was undoubtedly Lieu- 
tenant General Saad el-Shazly, Egyptian armed forces chief of staff 
from May 1971 to December 1973. Recognizing the strength of his 
soldiers on the defensive, el-Shazly developed a bold program to 
provide his assault infantry with as many man-portable antitank 
and antiaircraft missiles as possible. Particularly important in this 
regard was the AT-3 Sagger antitank guided missile (ATGM), Soviet 
designation 9M14, a wire-guided weapon that could be “flown” by 
the operator to kill tanks at a range of up to two miles. El-Shazly 
stripped the rest of the Egyptian Army of such weapons in order to 
give his attacking brigades all the missiles they could carry forward. 
He also planned five different crossings on a wide front, with the 
troops rushing forward to assume shallow but coherent bridge- 
heads that could defeat the first Israeli armored counterattacks, giv- 
ing Egyptian forces time to bring their armored vehicles across the 
canal. Thus, while conducting an offensive at the operational level, 
at the tactical level the Egyptians planned to stand on the defensive, 
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Israeli Army long-range 175-mm artillery in action on the Syrian front, October 11, 1973. (Menash Azouiri/Israeli Government Press Office) 





forcing the IDF to attack them with little opportunity for outflank- 
ing maneuvers. 

To span the Suez Canal, the Egyptians formed 40 battalions of 
assault and bridging engineers. A junior engineer officer suggested 
that to achieve an immediate breach of the huge sand walls that 
Israel had built on the eastern side of the canal, the attackers should 
use high-pressure water cannon rather than explosives or earth- 
moving equipment. During the event, 450 British- and German- 
made pumps enabled the attackers to create 60 gaps in the sand wall 
during the first six hours of the campaign. 

Ata time when most of his contemporaries still sought a single 
war of annihilation against Israel, el-Shazly decided to conduct a 
limited offensive, one that would capitalize on the abilities of his 
troops and shake the IDF’s confidence in its own invincibility. Thus, 
Operation THE HIGH MINARETS intended to penetrate no more than 
six miles east of the Suez Canal. This meant that in order to attack 
the Egyptians, the Israeli Air Force would have to fly inside the over- 
lapping range fans of the SA-2 and SA-3 air defense missiles located 
on the western bank of the canal. As they crossed the canal, Egyptian 
units took with them not only ATGMs but also a variety of more 
mobile air defense weapons, including the man-portable SA-7 mis- 
sile and the vehicle-mounted ZSU-23-4 guns and SAM-6 missiles. 
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Working together, these Soviet-supplied weapons posed an inte- 
grated air defense capability that would degrade or neutralize the 
Israeli advantage in fighter-bombers. 

Although there was general agreement on this first phase of the 
operation, most Egyptian officials expected far more from the war. 
In particular, the Egyptians had promised their Syrian allies that 
they would quickly move forward to the Sinai passes, denying Israel 
any defensible terrain in the desert. El-Shazly consistently opposed 
such plans because a deep advance would leave behind the air de- 
fense umbrella and tightly coordinated defensive positions that gave 
the Egyptians their initial advantages. Instead, el-Shazly envisaged 
forcing Israel to choose between a long stalemated war that it could 
notafford, unacceptably high casualties to retake the canal, or peace 
negotiations. 

For its part, the Syrian plan was more conventional, relying 
on multiple attack echelons, each consisting of two to three mech- 
anized or armored divisions, to overwhelm the IDF in the occu- 
pied Golan Heights before Israeli reserves could arrive. The leading 
brigades of infantry would cross the Israeli antitank ditch on foot, 
to be followed by vehicle-launched bridges to permit the tanks to 
cross. This concept was a highly stylized and overly centralized ver- 
sion of the offensive tactics that the Soviet Army had taught to its 
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Arab allies. From the beginning, therefore, Damascus was pushing 
for a total victory, a serious divergence from the Egyptian plans. 
Again, an integrated Soviet-manufactured air defense system, in- 
cluding 15 batteries of the mobile SA-6, would shelter the Syrian 
ground advance. Given the shallow (approximately 12.5-mile) depth 
of the IDF enclave on the Golan Heights, this plan appeared more 
feasible than an equivalent Egyptian effort to retake the entire Sinai. 

Yet these plans would have been pointless had Israeli intelli- 
gence agencies detected Arab preparations in time to mobilize and 
counterattack. Indeed, the Egyptian intelligence services predicted 
that Israel would have unambiguous warning of the attack 15 days 
before it began. Therefore, planning and preparations for the attack 
included unprecedented secrecy and deception efforts. In this regard, 
it is worth noting that the 1973 attack was the first major conflict in 
which the Arab armed forces had actually planned their attacks and 
conducted those attacks at a time and place of their own choosing. 
It was also the first war in which the different Arab states coordi- 
nated their operations. This coordination was responsible for the 
unusual H-hour of 2:00 p.m., which was a compromise between the 
Syrian desire to attack at dawn and the Egyptian desire to conduct 
most of the canal crossing in darkness. 

From August 21 to 24, 1973, the Syrian and Egyptian military 
planners met in civilian clothes for final staff talks regarding the 
approaching offensive, code-named Operation Bapr after the AD 
624 victory of the Prophet Muhammad. As a result of this meeting, 
the military commanders proposed a series of appropriate dates for 
the attack from which Presidents Anwar Sadat of Egypt and Hafez 
al-Assad of Syria chose October 6 as the starting date. 

During the remaining weeks of intensive preparations, all con- 
cerned continued routine activities in public. Egypt in particular 
desensitized the Israelis by a series of field exercises and no fewer 
than 22 practice mobilizations and demobilizations of reservists 
during 1973. A major Egyptian troop concentration had passed with- 
out incident in the spring of 1973, further desensitizing observers. 
Meanwhile, the Egyptian General Staff maintained secrecy to the 
point that it did not inform its division commanders until three 
days before the attack. 

Despite such tight security by the Egyptians, Israel’s lack of 
strategic warning has been the subject of much debate. As early 
as January 1971, IDF chief of staff General David Elazar had recog- 
nized that the diplomatic stalemate virtually impelled the Arabs 
to attack. The only error was in estimating when that attack would 
occur. Fundamentally, the problem was a classic example of the 
intelligence conundrum of enemy capabilities versus intentions. In 
late September and early October 1973, Israeli and American intel- 
ligence reports clearly identified the fact that the Arab armies were 
fully mobilized and concentrated in attack positions. Indeed, the 
head of the IDF’s Northern Command, Major General Yitzhak Hofi, 
reportedly concluded by mid-September that Syria was capable of 
attacking at any time without additional warning indications. 

However, with certain exceptions, the Israeli intelligence and 
leadership structure was convinced that the Arab states did not 
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intend to launch a war, because in Israeli eyes Syria knew that it 
could not win alone and Egypt supposedly felt too vulnerable to 
Israeli air attacks on its economy and population. Israeli leaders 
assumed that their opponents shared IDF views about the likely 
outcome of an immediate war. Indeed, the Israeli director of mili- 
tary intelligence, Major General Eliezer Zeira, was so convinced of 
this interpretation that he repeatedly delayed reporting key infor- 
mation to his superiors and downplayed the significance of the 
reports he did present. Thus, as recently as the day before the attack, 
Zeira estimated that a general attack was still improbable, although 
as a precaution the regular Israeli army moved to its highest state 
of alert on October 5. 

During those final 24 hours before the war began, sufficient 
intelligence indications appeared to make the threat of attack seem 
real. In particular, after Sadat and al-Assad informed their Soviet 
military advisers that an attack was imminent, during October 4-6 
Soviet aircraft urgently evacuated the families of their personnel 
from both countries. King Hussein of Jordan provided several spe- 
cific warnings, as did one of Israel’s highest human intelligence 
sources in Egypt. By the morning of October 6, therefore, the IDF 
belatedly began mobilization. The Israeli Air Force also prepared 
a preemptive strike against Arab targets, but low clouds made it 
impossible to strike the Golan Heights, and eventually Prime Min- 
ister Golda Meir cancelled the attack. She reportedly told U.S. am- 
bassador to Israel Kenneth Keating that Israel wanted to avoid any 
accusation that it was responsible for the war. 

As a result, the IDF began the conflict with only its active duty 
forces on the frontiers. Although IDF security makes exact order 
of battle analysis difficult, the overall weakness of these forces was 
obvious. The normal garrison on the Golan Heights was built around 
the 188th Brigade, which was deployed by platoons of three tanks 
each to support the infantry strong points, occupied in many cases 
by paratroopers, along the cease-fire line. As the threat of war 
loomed on October 5, this force received reinforcements including 
the famous 7th Armored Brigade and at least portions of the Ist 
(Golani) Infantry Brigade. These units were at full strength, but in 
the crisis the troops, airlifted from other parts of Israel, had to draw 
new vehicles while their commanders studied the unfamiliar ter- 
rain. Moreover, at least two companies of the 7th Brigade were com- 
posed of conscripts still undergoing initial training as tank crewmen. 
Overall, there were 177 IDF Centurion tanks and 44 artillery pieces 
on the Golan Heights, as compared to 700 T-55s and extensive 
artillery found in just the first echelon of Syrian attackers. 

The Sinai was almost equally weak. The positions of the Bar- 
Lev Line required 800-3,000 infantrymen to occupy effectively, but 
at the time of the attack the positions contained only about 460 
reservists, many of them middle-aged. These positions were poorly 
maintained, with wire obstacles buried by drifting sand and with 
shortages of ammunition. Behind them stood Major General Avra- 
ham Mandler’s 252nd Armored Division. Major General Shmuel 
Gonen was the overall southern commander. Gonen had assumed 
command recently and was unaware of accurate intelligence con- 
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Israeli and Egyptian military representatives negotiate a cease-fire agreement in a United Nations (UN) tent at the kilometer 101 marker on the Cairo-Suez 
Road, November 11, 1973. (Corel) 





cerning the wide frontage of the Egyptian attack plan. Although 
Mandler had 291 tanks and 48 artillery pieces, these troops expected 
the Egyptians to attack at dusk and were thus far from the canal 
when the attack began in midafternoon. In addition, the IDF had 
placed a low priority on mechanized infantry after the success of the 
tank-fighter-bomber team in 1967. 

Consequently, many infantry troops were still in the mobilizing 
reserves, while tank units were in the habit of maneuvering without 
infantry support. Most mechanized infantry still rode in World War 
II-era M3 half-tracks, and the field artillery branch was almost 
equally neglected. The IDF plan for emergency defense in the south, 
Operation Dovecors, called for one battalion (36-40 tanks) from 
each of the three armored brigades to immediately advance to firing 
positions near the canal in order to break up any attack and support 
the Bar-Lev Line. 

The initial attack began on both fronts with air strikes at 2:00 
p.m. on October 6 followed immediately by brief artillery barrages 
to suppress the defenders in fortified positions. Preceded by recon- 
naissance engineers and commandos, the first wave of infantry 
crossed the canal in assault boats at 2:15. Subsequent waves fol- 
lowed every 15 minutes, so that 23,500 men—the assault elements 
of five infantry divisions—had crossed the canal by 4:15 p.m. The 
commandos and initial infantry troops shattered the quick-reaction 
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IDF tank units, which had not trained to deal with ATGMs. Addi- 
tional losses followed as the Israelis repeatedly attempted to relieve 
and evacuate the Bar-Lev positions. The first floating bridge was 
completed by 8:30 that night, beginning the flow of tanks and heavy 
weapons. Only in the south did the Egyptians have difficulties. 
There, the different soil opposite the 19th Infantry Division meant 
that the water cannon turned the protective walls into impenetrable 
mud, restricting the number of crossing points. Meanwhile, an 
amphibious brigade successfully crossed the Great Bitter Lake, but 
its lightly armored vehicles suffered heavily when they tried to reach 
the Gidi Pass in mid-Sinai. 

IDF tank crews quickly learned to disturb ATGM gunners’ aim 
by weaving rapidly while firing at the gunners’ positions. Still, in the 
first day the Egyptian Army achieved its objectives at a cost of only 
280 killed. That evening, more commandos were airlifted forward 
to ambush arriving IDF reserve and supply columns. Although the 
Israelis shot down 20 of the 48 helicopters involved, these comman- 
dos seriously disrupted Israeli movements. On the coastal road 
alone, at least 21 Israelis died before they neutralized the tenacious 
commandos. 

Matters for Israel were even worse on the Golan Heights. Gen- 
eral Hofi and his chief of staff were both absent for meetings 
when the attack began, so the two tank brigades operated almost 
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Israeli troops withdraw from the Suez Canal area of Egypt in 1974 in accordance with an agreement reached by the United Nations Disengagement 
Observer Force. (Corel) 


independently. Moreover, only two battalions defended the flatter, 
open southern portion of the Golan Heights, and in most instances 
these battalions were dispersed in small groups, trying to defend 
every inch of the Golan Heights territory rather than blocking 
major penetrations. While IDF commanders reported stopping the 
attackers in their sectors, they were unaware of large forces infil- 
trating between those sectors and advancing to the rear. Indeed, 
by the early evening of the first day, the 5th Syrian Infantry Division 
had in effect broken through in the south but turned its forces 
northward toward Nafakh, seeking to outflank the defenders rather 
than pushing forward into Israel. During this period both sides cre- 
ated epics of individual gallantry, such as that of Lieutenant Zvika 
Greengold whose single tank delayed the Syrian flanking movement 
for hours along the Tapline Road. Although equipped with infrared 
vision devices, many of the Syrian units were untrained for night 
fighting, causing them to pause in the darkness. Moreover, despite 
the bravery of individual Syrian soldiers, many of their commanders 
were slow to respond to changing situations. 

At the start of the war, Syrian commandos had captured the key 
IDF observation point on Mount Hermon but failed to execute their 
plan to interdict the flow ofreserves across the Jordan River bridges. 
That night, Israeli brigadier general Rafael Eitan’s 36th Armored 
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Division headquarters assumed tactical responsibility for the Golan 
Heights. During the next two days, the 7th Armored Brigade and 
reinforcements fought the attackers to a standstill on the northern 
Golan Heights, destroying more than 260 tanks of the 7th Syrian 
Infantry Division and following echelons. On October 9 the rem- 
nants of the 7th Brigade performed another miracle, halting two 
Syrian tank brigades including the T-62s of the Presidential Guard 
Brigade, which outnumbered the Israelis four to one. Only seven 
original tanks of the 7th Brigade remained after that battle. 

The Israeli Air Force suffered heavily, losing 49 aircraft in the 
first four days in large measure because it was unable to eliminate 
enemy air defense batteries. Instead, Defense Minister Moshe Dayan 
repeatedly changed priorities, insisting that the air force attack 
Syrian spearheads and Egyptian bridges to gain time until the re- 
serves were mobilized. Although the latter attacks were effective, 
the Egyptians rapidly replaced damaged sections of their floating 
bridges. Only at sea did Israel enjoy its usual dominance, using elec- 
tronic countermeasures to negate Arab Styx missiles. 

On October 8 a poorly coordinated IDF counterattack by two 
armored divisions failed painfully in the Sinai, due as much to exces- 
sive optimism by General Gonen as to Egyptian defensive capabil- 
ities. Yet on that and the following day two reserve armored divisions, 
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Major General Dan Laner’s 240th Division and Major General Moshe 
Peled’s 146th Division, successfully retook the southern and central 
Golan Heights despite the dogged defense of Colonel Tawfiq Juhni’s 
Ist Syrian Armored Division around Hushniyah. By darkness on 
October 10, Israel had destroyed some 870 Syrian tanks and 
retaken its prewar positions except for Mount Hermon. Still, the 
Syrian Army had withdrawn in good order. Fearing that an early 
cease-fire would leave Israel with a net loss in territory, Prime Min- 
ister Meir ordered an offensive into Syria to begin on October 11. 

This offensive, in combination with Israeli air attacks against 
Syrian command and infrastructure targets, changed the course 
of the war. Damascus appealed to Cairo to divert Israeli attention 
by a renewed attack, and President Sadat overruled his field com- 
manders, ordering the Egyptian Army to leave its air defense um- 
brella and advance to the Sinai passes on the morning of October 
14. This attack by three understrength divisions, the 4th Armored 
and 6th Mechanized in the south and the 21st Armored in the north, 
was a predictable disaster, costing Egypt 250 tanks in a few hours. 
More significantly, it disrupted the integrity of Egypt’s bridgehead 
defenses while committing most of the operational reserve. 

Once these armored units (less one brigade of the 4th Division) 
crossed the Suez Canal going eastward, it was politically impossible 
for them to reverse course and defend the western bank. As aresult, 
beginning on the evening of October 15, the IDF, led by Major 
General Ariel Sharon’s 143rd Armored Division, was able to launch 
Operation GAZELLE, breaking through to the canal and pushing 
Colonel Danny Matt’s 247th Paratroop Brigade across just north of 
Great Bitter Lake. Although the Egyptians attempted to pinch off 
this penetration by attacks on the eastern side of the canal, those 
attacks failed. Instead, over the next several days elements of the 
143rd and 146th Armored Divisions crossed the canal and fanned 
out, disrupting the Egyptian air defense network by attacking indi- 
vidual batteries on the ground. Egyptian artillery took a consider- 
able toll on Israeli engineers, who nonetheless maintained bridges 
across the canal. For days, Sadat refused to recall units from the 
east, and in fact senior Egyptian commanders were not informed 
of the threat until several days after the initial crossing. 

The Egyptian failure was compounded by continued defeats in 
Syria, where the IDF continued to push toward Damascus while 
engaging other Arab forces as they arrived to fight. In the early 
morning of October 13, Laner’s 240th Armored Division decimated 
the Iraqi 3rd Armored Division and repulsed the Jordanian 40th 
Armored Brigade. The Arab armies continued to fight bravely, but 
coordination among those armies was not always effective. 

From the beginning of the conflict, the Soviet Union had at- 
tempted to impose a cease-fire, at first because it expected the Arabs 
to be defeated and later to preserve their gains. Sadat had refused 
such initiatives until the Israeli crossing endangered his forces. 
Meanwhile, U.S. secretary of state Henry Kissinger tried to delay 
cease-fire negotiations in order to afford Israel time to regain its 
initial positions. By mid-October such a cease-fire appeared immi- 
nent, accelerating the two IDF offensives. 
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At the same time, Kissinger had to persuade his own govern- 
ment and especially Secretary of Defense James R. Schlesinger that 
Israel urgently needed replacement tanks, aircraft, and ammuni- 
tion. Many officials suspected a trick, but Kissinger argued that an 
IDF defeat would appear to bean American defeat as well. President 
Richard Nixon decisively supported Kissinger. Beginning on Octo- 
ber 13, the United States defied Arab reactions, sending a total of 
567 transport aircraft sorties moving 22,000 tons of supplies. Sev- 
enty-two fighter aircraft were also flown to Israel, while two Israeli 
ships moved 65 M-60 tanks, 23 M-109 howitzers, and 400 M-54 
trucks from West Germany. Many of these vehicles arrived too late 
for immediate use, but the knowledge that they were on the way per- 
mitted the IDF to use all its available stocks in battle. The Soviet 
Union responded with 15,000 tons airlifted to replace the losses of its 
client states. 

On October 22 the United Nations (UN) Security Council ap- 
proved a cease-fire, but the agreement failed as each side blamed 
the other for violations. Regardless of who was at fault, the IDF used 
this excuse to push southward on the western bank of the canal, 
cutting off the Third Egyptian Army from its supplies. With the air 
defense umbrella ruptured, the Israeli Air Force could again excel 
in both air-to-surface and air-to-air operations, downing almost 
100 Egyptian aircraft at a loss of only 3 Israeli planes. In defeat, the 
Egyptians continued to fight in a disciplined manner, and a combi- 
nation of soldiers and local militia thwarted Israeli efforts to seize 
Suez City, at the southern end of the canal, on October 23 and 25. 

The continued fighting, with the Third Army stranded and the 
IDF approaching Damascus, provoked a superpower confrontation 
at the end of the war. The Soviet Union had alerted some of its forces 
at the start of hostilities and reportedly increased the readiness of 
certain airborne units after an Israeli victory became apparent. On 
October 24 Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev sent President Nixon a 
note threatening unilateral action if the United States did not join 
with him in curbing the Israelis. Kissinger had already told the 
Israelis that their further incursions violated the spirit of his agree- 
ments with Moscow, but this new message prompted the United 
States to alert its nuclear forces to Defense Condition (DefCon) 3 at 
11:41 p.m. on October 24. Although Brezhnev’s true intentions have 
never been established, the situation was defused peacefully when, 
after repeated UN Security Council resolutions, the fighting finally 
halted on October 26. Even then, Israel refused to permit resupply 
of the stricken Third Army until Egypt returned all prisoners. 

Overall, Israel suffered at least 2,687 killed and 7,251 wounded. 
Some 314 more were taken prisoner. This compares to combined 
Arab losses that exceeded 15,400 dead, 42,000 wounded, and 8,400 
prisoners. 

Although like the previous conflicts the Yom Kippur War ended 
with Israeli victories, General el-Shazly’s larger objectives were 
clearly accomplished. Because the Arabs rather than the Israelis 
had the advantages of preparation and surprise, the fighting value 
of the opposing sides was much closer than in previous conflicts. 
Egypt in particular had demonstrated that Israel could not occupy 
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the Sinai indefinitely, thereby establishing the psychological pre- 
conditions for successful peace negotiations in 1978. 

The conflict also contributed to Middle Eastern disenchantment 
with the superpowers. The Soviet Union had shown itself unwilling 
or unable to give the Arabs weapons equal in quality to those that 
the United States had provided to Israel. However, the open U.S. sup- 
port for Israel offended many Arab governments and led directly to 
the crippling oil embargo by Arab nations during late 1973 and early 
1974. That imbroglio wrought havoc on already-weak U.S. and West 
European economies and saw the near quadrupling of petroleum 
prices in the span of only a few months. 

JONATHAN M. House 
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Young Israel 

A branch of Modern Orthodox Judaism founded in 1912 to combat 
the assimilation by young Jews into secular American society. Young 
Israel, also known as the National Council of Young Israel (NCYI), 
is a not-for-profit service organization headquartered in New York 
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City with regional offices in Florida, California, New Jersey, and 
Jerusalem. 

The Young Israel movement sought at its inception to provide 
a positive Orthodox Jewish synagogue experience as an alternative 
to the then exclusively Yiddish-speaking and East European- 
dominated Orthodox synagogues. Young Israel initially targeted 
newly arrived immigrants, the religiously disenfranchised youths 
of American Jewry, and poor Jewish communities with Friday night 
lectures in English. Young Israel introduced its first Model Syna- 
gogue in 1915. These synagogues provided traditional Jewish 
services and observances formatted to attract English-speaking 
American youths and introduced educational, religious, social, spir- 
itual, and communal programming designed to attract its original 
target groups. At the time of its founding, there were a host of sim- 
ilar organizations tailored to specific immigrants and immigrant 
communities. Some ministered to specific ethnic groups and their 
newly arrived immigrants, while others focused on religious prin- 
ciples. Indeed, between 1880 and 1920, the United States witnessed 
a massive influx of immigrants, many of whom were from Eastern 
and Southern Europe. 

There are nearly 150 North American NCYI Orthodox congre- 
gations, all of which meet the minimum standards of orthodoxy 
established by Jewish rabbinic law, custom, and tradition (or 
Halakha). These standards included a mechitza (divider) separat- 
ing male and female worshipers, nonaccessible parking on the Sab- 
bath and holy days, and synagogue (shul) officers who keep the 
Sabbath (Shomer Shabbos) according to halakic standards (the stan- 
dards set by the Halakha). Many of Young Israel’s affiliated rabbis 
are graduates of Haredi Lithuanian yeshivas (rabbinic academies), 
and this has led to closer ties with the Haredi (Hasidic Judaism). 

NCYT’s religious and sociocultural ethos arises from the Reli- 
gious Zionist Movement (Mizrahic Judaism) that roots Zionism in 
the practice of Orthodox Judaism rather than in secular humanism 
and sociopolitical theories and agendas. This ethos manifests itself 
in NCYP’s support of Israel as the homeland for the Jewish people 
and NCYT’s 50 branches in Israel established through its sister move- 
ment, the Young Israel Movementin Israel (Yisrael Hatzair). Young 
Israel also encourages its membership to be politically active at all 
levels of the U.S. government. 

RicHarp M. Epwarps 
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Youth Aliya 


Movement founded on May 10, 1933, by Recha Freier, a German 
teacher and pianist worried by the National Socialist assumption of 
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power in Germany. The Youth Aliya was dedicated to assisting Jew- 
ish youths to emigrate from oppressive regimes in Europe to Pales- 
tine, where they could join a well-established Jewish community 
living under the British Mandate government. Immigration to Pales- 
tine was strictly controlled by the British, and thus Freier believed 
that the few immigration permits should be reserved for the young. 
As such, Youth Aliya pushed for the emigration of teenagers at the 
expense of all other hopeful candidates. 

The Youth Aliya movement was soon adopted by Henrietta Szold, 
the founder of the Jewish women’s organization Hadassah. With 
Szold’s ample assistance, Youth Aliya became a department within 
the Jewish Agency, increasing the political leverage of the organ- 
ization. Szold worked primarily as a facilitator in Jerusalem, while 
Freier remained in Germany. 

All told, Youth Aliya facilitated the transfer of almost 25,000 
youths to Palestine prior to World War II, with the first arrivals 
from Germany in 1934. Because the new immigrants arrived with- 
out parents or adult supervision, they were assimilated into new 
families. Most of the Youth Aliya children were sent to kibbutzim 
and moshavim. These collective settlements, dedicated to labor 
and agriculture, were ill-equipped to absorb the new arrivals, how- 
ever, most of whom came from urban middle-class families and 
were thus poorly prepared for farm life. In the kibbutzim, the chil- 
dren joined the community at-large, participating as full members in 
the kibbutzim system. In the moshavim, where individual families 
maintained separate farms, the Youth Aliya children were adopted 
individually by single families, separating siblings where neces- 
sary. In both cases, Youth Aliya immigrants formed extremely strong 
bonds with their adoptive families. 

During World War II Youth Aliya became virtually defunct, as 
all immigration virtually ceased from the Axis powers and the ter- 
ritories they conquered. However, immediately after the war the 
organization resumed its drive to help Jewish youths leave war-torn 
Europe and move to British-controlled Palestine. In the decade 
after the end of hostilities, Youth Aliya helped 15,000 more children 
emigrate, most of them Holocaust survivors. Once more, they assim- 
ilated into new households and communes without regard to kin- 
ship networks or nationalities. When the British Mandate period 
ended in Palestine in May 1948, the organization simply shifted its 
operations to assisting children to immigrate to the new State of 
Israel. Youth Aliya has continued its mission of aiding the transfer 
of disadvantaged children worldwide to Israel, although many of 
the new arrivals are not directly placed with new families. Instead, 
Youth Aliya has created a system of boarding school villages that 
accept custody and responsibility for the recent immigrants. 

Youth Aliya adopted a broad new role in the decades after World 
War II. In addition to assisting in the immigration of at-risk youths, 
the organization has also instituted a service mission aimed at dis- 
advantaged students within the Israeli educational system. Youth 
Aliya has established a series of boarding school villages that offer 
a second chance to Israeli children with educational or behavioral 
difficulties. The students at these schools receive a combination of 
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intensive educational assistance and behavioral therapy and are 
housed ina stable residential community. Class sizes are kept small 
and are enhanced by extensive extracurricular activities. Some of 
the schools are coeducational, while others are designated solely for 
young boys. Many of the students at these schools were considered 
lost causes at their home institutions, and the Youth Aliya schools 
represent a final effort to create productive members of Israeli 
society. 

The first measure of success for the graduates of the Youth Aliya 
schools is acceptance for service in the Israel Defense Forces (IDF). 
Because all young adults are responsible for service in the IDF, 
any individual who is rejected from service due to behavioral or 
psychological reasons faces a difficult transition to adulthood and 
a certain social stigma because of this rejection. The vast majority of 
Youth Aliya graduates are accepted into military service, however, 
and a large number go on to extremely successful careers in all seg- 
ments of Israeli society. Israeli president Moshe Katsav, for exam- 
ple, studied at a Youth Aliya school in Ben Shemen village prior to 
undertaking his career in public service. 

The modern incarnation of Youth Aliya operates more than 60 
schools, serving more than 10,000 students. The Israeli Ministry of 
Education provides the majority of funding for the schools, a testa- 
ment that they have become a vital support network for at-risk 
youths. Further budgetary assistance is supplied through the Jew- 
ish Agency anda series of Youth Aliya Committees throughout the 
world that raise funds exclusively for Israel’s education system. 

The number of Israeli youths living below the poverty line has 
quadrupled since 1980. The most recent census data indicated that 
almost 30 percent of Israeli children, more than 600,000 individuals, 
live in poverty. Some of the increase has been linked to economic 
hardships in Israel, but most of the increase is attributed to the 
increased immigration of poor families from the former Soviet re- 
publics and other poor nations. These immigrants present not only 
an educational and behavioral challenge but also a communication 
obstacle, as most of the new arrivals do not speak Hebrew. The 
Youth Aliya villages offer children an excellent chance for assimi- 
lation and reidentification as Israeli citizens, welcoming the diver- 
sity inherent in catering to a multinational population of children 
in need. 

PauL J. SPRINGER 
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Yusuf, Hasan 
Born: ca. 1955 


Palestinian politician and senior Hamas leader who heads the polit- 
ical division of the organization’s West Bank branch. The West 
Bank branch of Hamas is often considered to be somewhat more 
moderate than the Gaza Strip branch, and Sheikh Hasan Yusuf is 
likewise characterized as a moderate. Yusuf was born around 1955 
and joined the Muslim Brotherhood, which was well established in 
Jordan during his university studies in that country. He obtained a 
bachelor’s degree in Sharia (Islamic law) in the early 1970s. When 
Hamas formed from elements of the Muslim Brotherhood in 1987, 
Yusuf became part of the organization. 

Yusuf used to travel from village to village throughout the West 
Bank to preach in the mosques, which added to his popularity 
throughout the region. Israeli authorities arrested and imprisoned 
him multiple times for his activities in Hamas. He was then exiled 
with a group of Palestinians who were left ona hillside near the town 
of Marj al-Zuhur in southern Lebanon in 1992 along with Sheikh 
Ahmed Yassin, Abd al-Aziz Rantisi, and 415 militants. They were 
permitted to return to the West Bank from Lebanon in 1993. Yusuf 
also served 28 months of solitary confinement at Ofar Prison (near 
Ramallah) until November 2004. He was pursued and arrested be- 
cause of his high visibility as a political leader. Unable to locate and 
arrest members of the military wing of Hamas, Israeli authorities 
chose to hold the political leadership accountable. 

Yusuf has said that he accepted the two-state solution to the 
Palestinian-Israeli conflict and has admitted directly negotiating with 
Israeli authorities, although in an informal way, about the daily needs 
of Palestinians in his area. He endeavored to promote brotherhood 
with Christians of the West Bank, who were included on the party’s 
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electoral list, and he supported the participation in women in the 
Hamas organization. He has also been eager to promote a better 
relationship and dialogue between the party and those in the West, 
where in particular the U.S. government takes a dima view of Hamas. 
Yusufnonetheless argued vigorously for greater freedom and rights 
for Palestinians, the release of Palestinian political prisoners, and 
an end to the erosion of Arab (East) Jerusalem. He has also advo- 
cated for Hamas to be permitted to operate its charitable institu- 
tions in return for complete transparency about its finances and 
dealings. 

Hamas had initially refused to participate in the elections for a 
Palestinian president after Yasser Arafat's November 2004 death. 
However, Yusuf actively campaigned for Hamas in its January 2006 
parliamentary elections in which the party defeated Fatah. Yusuf 
asserted that the organization could not afford passivity in the 
elections if it was to support the national cause and forward Islam. 
Yusuf was rearrested in September 2006 along with some 415 other 
West Bank Palestinians, including 250 Hamas members. 

SHERIFA ZUHUR 
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Zaim, Husni al- 
Born: 1894 
Died: August 14, 1949 


Syrian Army officer and briefly president of Syria in 1949. Of Kur- 
dish origin, Husni al-Zaim was born in Aleppo, Syria, in 1894. Dur- 
ing his long military career he served in the Ottoman Army, with 
the French armed forces during the mandate period, and in the 
army of independent Syria. 

In March 30, 1949, Colonel al-Zaim seized power in Syria in a 
bloodless coup, which was initially quite popular with the wider 
Syrian public. Not only had he emerged asa stabilizing figure during 
the domestic unrest of late 1948, but as the army chief of staff he 
had also personally led the successful June 1948 offensive to capture 
and hold small bits of Israeli territory south of Lake Hula and 
around the Sea of Galilee during the Israeli War of Independence 
(1948-1949). His campaign served to partly rehabilitate the image 
of the army in the eyes of the Syrian public and to underscore his 
abilities as a leader. 

Al-Zaim was unable to capitalize on the goodwill that sur- 
rounded his seizure of power. Over the few months of his rule, he 
attempted to institute a New Order that seems to have been largely 
influenced by the reforms of Kemal Ataturk of Turkey. Al-Zaim’s 
proposed reforms included the virtual separation of religion and 
state, curbs on the clergy, extension of the suffrage to literate women, 
a new civil code based on Western models, and inauguration of a 
public works program. 
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Al-Zaim adopted a pragmatic approach in foreign affairs. In 
April he traveled to Cairo to confer with Egyptian leaders and re- 
ceived their recognition of his regime. Saudi Arabia and Lebanon 
followed suit, and the Saudis agreed to provide financial support. 
The price of Saudi aid, however, was al-Zaim’s renunciation of the 
greater Syria scheme of his predecessors that would have brought 
close relations with Iraq and Jordan. 

While he was not pro-Israel, al-Zaim also adopted a pragmatic 
approach toward the Jewish state. Here the aim was to secure recog- 
nition for his regime from abroad as well as aid from the United 
States. Toward the latter end, he also made several statements de- 
nouncing communism. Ina bid to bypass the 1949 armistice talks, 
he posed that in exchange for the establishment of full diplomatic 
relations the Jewish state should make land and water rights con- 
cessions that reflected Syrian gains during the war. He also offered 
to resettle more than 250,000 Palestinian refugees inside his coun- 
try. However, Israeli prime minister David Ben-Gurion distrusted 
al-Zaim’s motives and his abilities to guarantee any agreement that 
might be signed. Israel opted instead to insist on a full Syrian with- 
drawal and settled for only an armistice, which was signed in July 
1949. 

Al-Zaim’s Israeli policies deeply angered much of his army core 
constituency as well as Arab nationalists. His domestic reforms 
also upset many traditionalists, while his delay in instituting the 
promised public works program disillusioned many of his sup- 
porters. Many Syrians were also angered by what was seen as al- 
Zaim’s personal ambition, which included promoting himself from 
colonel to field marshal in public ceremonies, moving into luxuri- 
ous quarters, assuming the title of head of state after a questionable 
referendum, and banning political parties while failing to organize 
one of his own. 
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On August 14, 1949, just a few weeks after the armistice was 
reached with Israel, al-Zaim and his prime minister, Muhsin el- 
Barazi, were shot to death in Damascus, the victims of a coup from 
within the military led by Colonel Sami Hinnawi. 

JONAS KAUFFELDT 
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Zayyad, Tawfiq 
Born: May 7, 1929 
Died: July 5, 1994 


Palestinian poet, author, and Israeli politician. Tawfiq Zayyad was 
born in Nazareth in the British Mandate for Palestine on May 7, 
1929. He studied in Moscow for a time but never earned a university 
degree. His community of Nazareth was taken by the Israelis in 
the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), which had erupted 
over the creation of the State of Israel. The Arab population of 
Nazareth was not evacuated during the conflict, although Arab 
refugees from surrounding areas poured into the city. This mass 
migration changed the majority population of the area from Chris- 
tian to Muslim. 

In the meantime, Zayyad began to make a name for himself, not 
only because of the haunting rhetorical lyricism found in his poetry 
but also because of his political stances and his championing of the 
Palestinian cause. A leftist who had been drawn to communism 
at a young age, Zayyad decided to enter Israeli politics. As such, he 
would be among a tiny minority of Arabs to hold elected office. 

Zayyad served in the Knesset (Israeli parliament) from 1973 
until his death in 1994. He was a member of Rakah, the Israeli Com- 
munist Party, which was adamantly opposed to policies that were 
prejudicial toward Palestinians. He usually voted with coalition 
groups such as the New Communist List and eventually headed 
Hadash, the Democratic Front for Peace and Equality. Hadash, a 
coalition of Rakah and other like-minded groups, opposed Israel’s 
occupation of lands captured in the 1967 Six-Day War. Zayyad was 
also an outspoken opponent of the Israeli settlement program that 
sought to build Jewish communities on Arab land. Indeed, his out- 
rage at Israel’s land seizures in upper Nazareth led to his election as 
mayor of Nazareth in 1975. 

The Israeli government opposed Zayyad’s mayoral election, 
largely because of his ties to Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
chairman Yasser Arafat. In its bid to keep Zayyad from the office, 
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Prominent Palestinian poet Tawfiq Zayyad. (Ya’acov Sa’ar/Israeli 
Government Press Office) 





the Israeli government offered Arabs in Nazareth land should they 
vote against him. Nevertheless, Zayyad won the 1975 election and 
served in that post uninterrupted until his death in 1994. Despite 
his ties to Arafat, however, Zayyad was not a proponent of violence, 
and he recognized Israel’s right to exist. 

In 1976 Zayyad was a leader on the Committee for the Defense 
of the Land, which held a general strike called Land Day on May 30, 
1976, during which Palestinians protested against Israeli land 
seizures. There was some violence during Land Day, much of it on 
the part of strikers against Arabs refusing to participate. Land Day 
was important in that it was an act of resistance, but by and large it 
was a peaceful resistance. 

Zayyad’s poetry expressed a national Palestinian sense of strength 
and perseverance in the face of Israeli aggression and usurpations. 
He was considered one of the best modern Arab poets and was 
revered by many Palestinians, particularly those in Nazareth. Zayyad 
died ina car crash on July 5, 1994, near Mishor Adumim while trav- 
eling on the road from Jericho to Jerusalem. 

MicuaeL K. BEAUCHAMP 
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Zinni, Anthony 
Born: September 17, 1943 


U.S. Marine Corps general, commander of U.S. Central Command, 
and special envoy for the United States to Israel and the Palestinian 
Authority (PA). Anthony Charles Zinni was born to Italian immi- 
grant parents in Philadelphia on September 17, 1943. In 1965 he 
graduated from Villanova University with a degree in economics 
and was commissioned in the U.S. Marine Corps. In 1967 he served 
in Vietnam as an infantry battalion adviser to a South Vietnamese 
marine unit. In 1970 he returned to Vietnam as an infantry com- 
pany commander. He was seriously wounded that November and 
was medically evacuated. 

In 1991 as a brigadier general Zinni was the chief of staff and 
deputy commanding general of the Combined Joint Task Force 
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(CJTF) for Operation provipE comrort, the Kurdish relief effort in 
Turkey and Iraq. During 1992-1993 he was the director of opera- 
tions (J-3) for Operation RESTORE HOPE in Somalia. As a lieutenant 
general he commanded the I Marine Expeditionary Force (I MEF) 
from 1994 to 1996. In September 1996, as a full general, he be- 
came deputy commanding general of the U.S. Central Command 
(CENTCOM), the U.S. military combatant command responsible 
for most of the Middle East. He served as commanding general of 
CENTCOM from August 1997 until his retirement from the military 
in September 2000. 

Upon leaving the military, Zinni participated in a number of dif- 
ferent diplomatic initiatives. In late 2001 at the request of his old 
friend, Secretary of State Colin Powell, Zinnibecame the special envoy 
for the United States to Israel and the Palestinian Authority (PA). 

Zinni arrived in Israel on November 25, 2001. He conducted 
several negotiating sessions with Prime Minister Ariel Sharon and 
PA president Yasser Arafat individually but never with the two 
together. On December 12 a Palestinian suicide bombing of a bus 
near the settlement of Emmanuel effectively cut off all dialogue 
between the two sides. Zinni returned to the United States on De- 
cember 17. 


Zinni made his second short trip to the region during January 
3-7, 2002. While Zinni was conducting a meeting with Arafat, the 







Israeli prime minister Ariel Sharon greets U.S. Middle East envoy General Anthony Zinni (right) in Jerusalem, November 27, 2001. (Moshe Milner/Israeli 
Government Press Office) 
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Israelis intercepted and captured an illegal Palestinian arms ship in 
the Red Sea. The Karine A was carrying some 50 tons of weapons 
ordered by the PA from Iran, a direct violation of the Oslo Agreement. 

Zinni returned to the region for the last time on March 12, 2002. 
While he believed that he was starting to make some headway, a 
Palestinian suicide bomber on March 27 struck a Passover Seder 
being held at an Israeli hotel. The Israelis launched a massive mili- 
tary retaliation against the Palestinians and severed all ties with 
Arafat. Zinni departed the region on April 15. 

Although Zinni resigned his position as a special envoy, he con- 
tinued to serve as an unofficial consultant. On August 5, 2003, in 
Washington he spent several hours briefing Major General David T. 
Zabecki, incoming senior security adviser of the newly established 
U.S. Coordinating and Monitoring Mission. In an address Zinni 
gave at Harvard’s Kennedy School of Government on December 8, 
2004, he stressed that resuming the peace process between Israel 
and the Palestinians was the single most important step the United 
States could take to restore its stature in the world. But interestingly 
enough, he noted that it would be a mistake to assign more high- 
profile special envoys to the mission. He favored the presence of 
professional negotiators. 

Following his retirement from the military, Zinni held visiting 
appointments at several U.S. universities and in May 2005 became 
the president of international operations for M.C.I. Industries, Inc. 
He also became a leading public critic of President George W. Bush’s 
handling of the war in Iraq. 

Davip T. ZABECKI 
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Zion Mule Corps 

World War I British Army auxiliary unit composed of Jewish vol- 
unteers. With the beginning of the war in 1914, the Ottoman author- 
ities expelled from Palestine those foreigners unwilling to accept 
Turkish citizenship. Many went to Egypt, and the vast majority of 
these, perhaps 11,000 in all, were settled by the British in Alexan- 
dria. There Zionists Vladimir Jabotinsky and Joseph Trumpeldor 
promoted the idea of forming a Jewish military unit that would fight 
with the British Army during the war. Both men believed that the 
Allies would win the war and that a Jewish fighting unit campaign- 
ing against the Turks would greatly advance the formation ofa Jew- 
ish state in Palestine. 
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Jabotinsky and Trumpeldor organized the Legion Committee, 
which in March 1915 began recruiting Jews for the military unit. 
Many Palestinian Jews were eager to join, but when the idea was pre- 
sented to Lieutenant General Sir John Maxwell, British commander 
in Egypt, he said that regulations prohibited him from enlisting 
foreigners as British fighting troops. He also could not promise 
that the men would be sent to Palestine, which is where the Jews 
sought to fight, because the British were not then planning such an 
offensive. 

Maxwell suggested that an auxiliary unit be formed, one that 
would transport ammunition and supplies to the front lines in sup- 
port of the British Army. The leaders of the Legion Committee were 
disappointed, not only that the proposed unit would serve only in 
an auxiliary capacity but also that it would be deployed on a front 
other than Palestine. They voted to reject the proposal and dis- 
solved their committee. 

Trumpeldor, who had been a highly decorated soldier in the 
Russian Army and lost an arm in the Siege of Port Arthur during 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905, pointed out that there was 
nothing demeaning in an auxiliary unit that would serve an essen- 
tial role, and he said that transporting ammunition to the front took 
great courage. He also noted that in order for a Jewish state to be 
created in Palestine, the Turks would first have to be defeated, and 
it did not matter how or where that was accomplished. 

Trumpeldor then worked with British lieutenant colonel John 
Henry Patterson in recruiting Jews to serve in the unit, which be- 
came known as the Zion Mule Corps. Most of the volunteers were 
Palestinian, but there were also some Egyptian Jews. The men trained 
in Egypt and adopted the Magen David (Star of David) as their unit 
insignia. Colonel Patterson commanded the unit, while Trumpel- 
dor was second-in-command as a captain. 

The Zion Mule Corps deployed from Egypt on April 17, 1915, 
and landed on the Gallipoli Peninsula, where it provided invaluable 
support to British Empire forces in the Gallipoli Campaign. It 
transported supplies to the front and, on occasion, directly fought 
the Turks. In the summer of 1915 both Patterson and Trumpeldor 
returned to Egypt and recruited additional members for the Zion 
Mule Corps. In November 1915 when Patterson became seriously 
ill, Trumpeldor commanded the unit. 

In mid-December 1915 the British cabinet decided to end the 
Gallipoli Campaign, and imperial forces were evacuated from the 
peninsula later that month and in early January 1916. The Zion Mule 
Corps returned to Egypt and was disbanded in the spring of 1916, 
despite Trumpeldor’s appeals that it be retained in service for a 
subsequent British invasion of Palestine. 

A total of 650 men served in the Zion Mule Corps, 562 of them at 
Gallipoli. In the course of their service, 9 died and 55 were wounded. 
Some 150 of the former corps members were accepted for British 
Army service and were sent on to Britain, where half of them formed 
a platoon in the 20th London Regiment. Later they served as train- 
ers for the Jewish Legion raised in 1917. 
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Zionism 
Zionism holds that Jews constitute a people and a nation. Asa polit- 
ical movement, it supports the creation ofahomeland for the Jewish 
people. Zionism began in the late 19th century, arising out of the 
general movement of nationalism and increased anti-Semitism. It 
soon became a well-organized and well-funded settlement move- 
ment focused on Palestine, which many Jews believe was the ancient 
homeland granted them by God. Zionism eventually contributed 
directly to the formation of the State of Israel and continued to influ- 
ence the politics of Israeli Jews for the rest of the 20th century. 
The word “Zionism” derives from Mount Zion, the high ground 
in Jerusalem just south of the Temple Mount and the traditional 
burial place of King David. The term was first used in 1890 by Aus- 
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trian Jew Nathan Birmbaum. Zionists found justification for their 
movement in the Hebrew Bible (and Christian Old Testament) ac- 
count of God giving the land of Israel to the Israelites in perpetuity 
and from the long-standing belief of Diaspora Jews that they would 
one day return to the Holy Land. Zionism also grew out of the rise 
of nationalism in the 19th century, as various European nations 
developed national identities and political systems. Many Jews at 
that time hada secular view of their Judaism. They abandoned their 
religious practices but embraced the concept of Jews as a people and 
a nation that deserved a national homeland. Other ideas, such as 
socialism and rationalism, also influenced early Zionists. Zionism 
was fueled by the persecution of Jews in many places in Europe, 
most notably the Russian Empire. Jews came to believe, with some 
justification, that only a Jewish state could protect them. 
Although other locations were suggested, Palestine seemed to 
be the obvious choice for the establishment of a Jewish nation. It 
had biblical connotations, and many Jews believed that it was their 
historical homeland. In 1862 Moses Hess wrote Rome and Jeru- 
salem, which urged Jews to settle in Palestine in an agrarian socialist 
state. Hess and other writers, such as Ber Borochov and Nahum 
Syrkin, believed that Jews had become weak and downtrodden as a 
result of their centuries of working as merchants and pawnbrokers 
and that they needed to redeem themselves with healthful outdoor 
labor and socialism. Zionism and socialism often went hand in hand 
in the late 1800s and early 1900s. Many Jews looked on the creation 





Theodor Herzl at the First Zionist Congress in Basel, Switzerland, August 25, 1897. (Israeli Government Press Office) 
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ofa Jewish state as an opportunity for them to build an ideal society, 
a religious community founded on the principles of socialism. This 
belief coalesced in a movement known as Labor Zionism, which 
held that the creation of a Jewish state must necessarily be part ofa 
class struggle in which Jews would become agriculturists, living on 
collective socialist farms known as kibbutzim. 

From the late 1870s through 1882 some Russian Jews went to 
Palestine, then a part of the Ottoman Empire, there to establish small 
farms in a movement that became known as the First Aliya. Begin- 
ning in 1882, thousands of Russian Jews immigrated to Palestine, 
fleeing from pogroms and Czar Alexander III’s 1882 anti-Semitic 
May Laws. These settlers called themselves Biluim, after a verse 
from the book of Isaiah. Their goal was to establish a Jewish national 
homeland in the land they called Israel. These first settlers nearly 
starved during their attempt to support themselves on land without 
adequate freshwater, and many of them left. Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild provided the remaining settlers with money to establish 
a winery, which soon became successful. The settlers also used his 
money to found the town of Zichron Yaakov. 

In 1894 the Dreyfus Affair in France, which triggered an explo- 
sion of anti-Semitism in that country, persuaded many Euro- 


pean Jews that anti-Semitism was a growing problem, even in the 
supposedly enlightened Western Europe. Theodor Herzl, a Jewish- 
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Austrian journalist who covered the trial, became a staunch sup- 
porter of Zionism in the course of the Dreyfus Affair. In 1896 Herzl 
wrote Der Judenstaat (The Jewish State), in which he called for the 
Jews to create their own homeland either in Palestine or in Argentina. 

In 1897 Herzl organized the First Zionist Congress in Switzer- 
land. It created the Zionist Organization (ZO), the goal of which was 
to raise money and buy land in Palestine so that Jews could settle 
there. Herzl was the group’s first president. The group spent the next 
52 years purchasing land and creating governmental procedures 
for the new Israeli state. It was later renamed the World Zionist 
Organization (WZO). 

All Jews were allowed to join the ZO. People from countries all 
over the world came to the group’s congresses, which were held 
every two years between 1897 and 1946. Members assembled in 
delegations according to ideology instead of geographic origin. Some 
Zionists were ardent socialists or communists. Many were vehe- 
mently secular or even atheists. Others had more religious leanings. 

The ZO organized the Jewish Colonial Trust to handle financial 
matters. The Jewish National Fund, created in 1901, took respon- 
sibility for purchasing land. The Anglo-Palestine Bank, established 
in 1903, provided financial services for settlers. Gradually the group 
created an infrastructure for the Jewish homeland that made the 
process of settling in Palestine easier than it had been in the 1800s. 


First Israeli prime minister David Ben-Gurion (standing under a portrait of Theodor Herzl, the founder of political Zionism), surrounded by members of 
the National Jewish Council, officially proclaims the State of Israel, at 6:00 p.m., May 14, 1948, in Tel Aviv. (AFP/Getty Images) 
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In the early years of the 20th century, Zionists debated whether 
Palestine was the ideal location for the Jewish homeland. In 1903 
the British government proposed a Jewish homeland in modern 
Kenya. This plan was known as the British Uganda Program. Herzl 
suggested this to the Sixth Zionist Congress as a temporary safe 
haven for Russian Jews, but the Russian Jews themselves disliked 
the idea, and the Seventh Zionist Congress abandoned the idea in 
1905. The Jewish Territorialist Organization wanted to create a Jew- 
ish homeland wherever it could, but it disbanded in 1917. In the 
1930s the Soviet Union created a Jewish Autonomous Republic in 
the Far Eastern Federal District, but few Jews wanted to move there. 
For the most part, Palestine remained the sole focus of the Zionist 
movement. 

During the early 1900s, many small groups of settlers went to 
Palestine. A number arrived there following the 1905 Revolution 
in Russia. Leaders such as Joseph Baratz and other settlers pooled 
their money, added to it contributions from Jews all over the world, 
and founded kibbutzim on plots of land that they lived on and 
farmed collectively. By 1914 there were kibbutzim throughout Pales- 
tine. Residents shared all work and all profits and governed them- 
selves democratically. 

Cultural Zionists looked on the settlement movement as an 
opportunity to create a unique Jewish culture. Many Jews were quite 
critical of Jewish culture in the late 19th century, which they saw as 
downtrodden and weak after centuries of diaspora. Some Zionist 
thinkers such as Asher Ginsberg and Eliezer Ben Yehudah thought 
that Palestine would be the ideal place to revive Hebrew language 
and culture, allowing Jews to replace their Germanic Yiddish lan- 
guage and speak to one another in a uniquely Jewish language that 
would unite diverse groups of Jews. Herzl wanted German to be the 
official language of Palestine, but most settlers and Zionists sup- 
ported the use of Hebrew. Tel Aviv, founded in 1909, was the first 
city to make Hebrew its official language. 

The United Kingdom was an importantally in the creation of the 
Jewish state. Jews were generally made welcome in Britain in the 
early 20th century, and many British people appreciated Jewish cul- 
ture. During World War I the British government sought to mobi- 
lize the support of Jews for the war effort, and in 1917 British foreign 
secretary Arthur Balfour issued a statement (known as the Balfour 
Declaration) in which the British government expressed its support 
for the establishment of a Jewish homeland (nota state) in Palestine. 

In Balfour’s declaration, he said that a Jewish homeland should 
not harm the civil rights of non-Jewish people already living in 
Palestine. Zionists realized that the Muslim Arabs already living 
in Palestine would become a source of conflict, but many of them 
chose to ignore the issue or to suggest that Jewish immigration 
could only benefit the current residents. Zionist leaders such as 
Israel Zangwill concocted slogans such as “A land without a people, 
for a people without a land,” which deliberately glossed over the 
presence of people in the land in question. 

In the early days of settlement (the 1880s and earlier) Arabs did 
not object to the incursion of Jews. The first Jewish settlers had been 
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unable to farm successfully, so they ended up hiring Arab laborers 
to work their farms. In the 1890s, however, as Arabs began to realize 
what the Zionists intended, they grew concerned about losing their 
farmland and water. The socialist agrarian settlers of the early 1900s 
did not employ Arabs because their whole raison d’étre was to 
encourage Jews to work the land themselves. This, the Balfour Dec- 
laration, the partitioning of Palestine in 1918, and their increasing 
landless status and poverty all prompted Palestinian Arabs to agi- 
tate for a state of their own. Also around this time, some Zionists 
suggested that Palestinian Arabs should be expelled from the coun- 
try or should be made to accept the Jewish presence through armed 
force. 

In the early 1920s the ZO, having reached the conclusion that 
socialism was the only way to distribute available economic resources 
amonga rapidly growing group of Jewish immigrants, decided that 
Jewish settlement in Palestine should be socialist. During the 1920s 
David Ben-Gurion, a leader of Histadrut, the Jewish Labor Zionist 
trade union that dominated Jewish Palestine, officially opposed the 
use of force against Arabs, claiming that it would be unnecessary 
because Arabs would soon decide that Zionism was good for them. 
In private, however, he said that conflict was inevitable because 
Arabs would never accept Zionist settlement. In the late 1930s 
Ben-Gurion and the Labor Zionists supported the idea of a Jewish 
state with no Arabs in it, the existing Arabs having been removed 
forcibly. 

Zionism became somewhat more popular after the creation of 
the British Mandate for Palestine in 1922. Increasing numbers of 
Jews moved to Palestine, as the ZO and other Zionist organizations 
raised money and lobbied the British government not to allow the 
Palestinian Arabs to create their own state. Palestinian nationalism 
also increased during this time, as the Muslims saw their land and 
livelihood increasingly threatened by Jewish newcomers. 

Zionism was made up of many different streams. “General Zion- 
ism” is the term used to describe the general or transcending beliefs 
held in common by all Zionists exemplified by the goals of the ZO. 
General Zionism sought unity by placing the importance of the 
Jewish homeland above class, party, political, social, religious, or 
personal interests. Political Zionism centered on the creation of a 
legal and political entity in Palestine, the existence and sovereignty 
of which would be sanctioned by the great world powers. 

Socialist Zionism asserted that the fusion of Zionist and socialist 
ideals in Palestine would create a labor-based communal society 
(socialism) that would transform Palestine and become an attrac- 
tive haven for the downtrodden of world Jewry. Socialist Zionism 
eventually evolved into the Labor Zionism of Ben-Gurion. Although 
the Socialist Zionists and the Labor Zionists were more ethnic Jews 
than religious Jews, both respected Jewish religious traditions as 
part of their national heritage. 

Labor Zionism believed that the best foundation for a Jewish 
state was a strong economy and shared economic opportunity that 
benefited all of the society’s members, such as collective settle- 
ments (kibbutzim). Labor Zionism generally believed that Arabs 
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in Palestine should and could be encouraged to transfer out of 
Palestine. 

Practical Zionism asserted that the best way to achieve the Zion- 
ist goal was through a massive immigration movement (aliya). The 
aliya would be oriented toward settling both rural and urban areas 
and the creation of industries, educational institutions, and social 
services. 

Messianic Zionism effectively ignored the practical and simply 
asserted that the Jewish state would come to be and would last 
because it was part of the original divine decree given to Abraham, 
a promise on which those settling in Palestine could depend. Reli- 
gious Zionism asserted that the formation of an ethnic Jewish state 
with no religious heart would be temporary. Religious Zionism 
argued that the only Jewish state that would survive and attract 
other Jews would be one that wove a conservative Torah-based Jew- 
ish religion into its political and social fabric. In other words, the 
state should be based on the commandments and laws of the Torah. 
Spiritual Zionism agreed with Religious Zionism but asserted fur- 
ther that the then-prevalent form of Judaism in the Zionist move- 
ment, the more liberal and intellectual Ashkenazic Judaism, had 
lost its guiding spirit. Spiritual Zionism believed that Palestine could 
not practically hold all of world Jewry, and even if it could, a Jewish 
state would not elevate the social and economic status of Jews, nor 
would it end persecution. Spiritual Zionism advocated a modest 
settlement plan and the formation of a national spiritual center 
in Palestine instead of a Jewish political state. Chaim Weizmann’s 
Synthetic Zionism combined political, social, practical, and ethno- 
religious Judaism into a single entity that tried to incorporate all of 
the different ideals into a Jewish state reflecting all of the concerns 
of the Zionist spectrum. 

Revisionist Zionism argued that the British Mandate for Pales- 
tine should be revised to create a sovereign Jewish state encompass- 
ing both sides of the Jordan River. Revisionist Zionists also held that 
Zionism should shift its emphasis from social and economic devel- 
opment in Palestine to the immediate creation of a Jewish state 
aligned with Great Britain. 

Not all Jews supported the Zionist movement, of course. Some 
socialist Jews disliked the idea of a state because it smacked of un- 
socialistic nationalism. Communist Jews in Russia also rejected the 
idea ofa Jewish state in Palestine. Many Jews believed that there was 
no need for a Jewish homeland because Jews could live perfectly well 
in other nations, such as the United States. American Jews argued 
that the United States was the Jewish homeland. 

All these arguments changed after Adolf Hitler came to power 
in Germany in 1933. The United States, formerly so welcoming to 
Jews, closed its doors to Jewish immigration. Jews became refugees 
in the Europe that they had formerly considered a perfectly ade- 
quate home. Increasing numbers of Jews moved to Palestine in the 
1930s, but this angered Palestinian Arabs. After riots broke out, 
in 1939 the British government restricted Jewish immigration to 
Palestine. Jews living in Palestine armed themselves and began 
fighting the Arabs and launching attacks on British targets. 
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After World War II, Zionism experienced a huge upsurge of 
popularity and support thanks to the horrific events of the Holo- 
caust, Hitler’s attempt to exterminate the Jews in Europe. The 
United States was one of the strongest backers of the formation of 
a Jewish state in Palestine. Jews themselves were almost unanimous 
in their support for the creation of Israel. Following the failure of 
British partition efforts, in 1947 the United Nations (UN) voted to 
create two states within Palestine, one Arab and one Jewish, with 
Jerusalem as a shared possession. The Jews accepted the plan, but 
the Palestinian Arabs rejected it. With the British withdrawal, Jew- 
ish leaders in Palestine declared the independent State of Israel on 
May 14, 1948. 

Once the Jewish homeland was established, Israeli leaders 
turned their attention to expelling Arab agitators, welcoming a new 
influx of Jewish settlers, and organizing the Israel Defense Forces 
(IDF). International Zionist organizations continued their support 
for Israel, raising money and sponsoring immigration and devel- 
opment. In 1960 the Zionist Organization became the World Zionist 
Organization, dedicated to making Israel the center of Jewish life, 
preserving Jewish identity, and protecting the rights of Jews around 
the world. 
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Zionism, Revisionist 


See Revisionist Zionism 





Zionist Conference 
Start Date: August 29, 1897 
End Date: August 31, 1897 


Conference held during August 29-31, 1897, in Basel, Switzerland, 
that gave birth to the World Zionist Organization (WZO). Also known 
as the First Zionist Congress and the Basel Congress, the Zionist 
Conference was organized by Austrian-Jewish journalist Theodor 
Herzl. The congress came in response to increased European anti- 
Semitism as revealed in the 1894 Dreyfus Affair in France and to 
Herzl’s call for a Jewish state in his pamphlet Der Judenstaat (The 
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Jewish State), published in 1896. The First Zionist Congress created 
the WZO, elected Herzl its first president, and authorized the organ- 
ization to establish branches in all countries with consequential 
Jewish populations. Perhaps most notably, it determined Zionism’s 
goal to be the creation of a legal (guaranteed) Jewish homeland in 
Palestine (Israel). 

The 204 voting delegates to the First Zionist Congress and sev- 
eral hundred spectators met in the Basel Municipal Casino Concert 
Hall. Voting delegates represented 17 countries. However, the major- 
ity of the delegates came from Ashkenazic Jewish communities in 
Russia and Central and Eastern Europe. There were also delegates 
from Western Europe and the United States. Seventeen women 
participated as nonvoting delegates. The delegates represented the 
social, political, economic, and religious spectrum of world Jewry. 
The spectators included Christians as well as international journal- 
ists. Biographies of the participants were compiled and published 
in the 1964-1965 Herzl Year Book. 

Max Nordau (1849-1923), a Parisian physician and controver- 
sial author who was elected as one of three WZO vice presidents, 
opened the congress with an address detailing the plight of the Jew- 
ish people. Even though he was the son of a Hungarian Orthodox 
Sephardic rabbi, he had distanced himself from the Jewish commu- 
nity until the rising tide of French anti-Semitism led him to redis- 
cover his Jewish heritage and to discover Zionism. 

The planned focus of the conference was the creation of the WZO 
and the adoption of the Basel Program, an outline statement of 
the goals of Zionism. Delegates disagreed on whether an established 
Jewish homeland should be guaranteed by international law. Herzl 
proposed a compromise that sought to guarantee the Jewish home- 
land in Palestine by law. This was the exact phrase used when a com- 
mittee headed by Nordau made the proposal that was unanimously 
adopted during the morning session on August 30. 

The WZO was formed to unite the Jewish people politically so 
that Judaism might exert more power in addressing the plight of 
world Jewry and in creating a homeland in Israel. It was at the First 
Zionist Congress that the political Zionism of the Jews of Western 
Europe merged with the settlement activities in Turkish Palestine. 
Those activities had been promoted by and successfully engaged in 
by the East European Hovevei Zion. Zion, which had asserted that 
Jewish settlers could farm and develop the land of Ottoman Pales- 
tine, agreed that the goal ofa secure Jewish homeland required inter- 
national political and financial support. The hope was to include 
large-scale Jewish migration into and settlement of Palestine. 

The First Zionist Congress’s official language, both spoken 
and written, was German, but many delegates also spoke Yiddish 
(Hebrew-German vernacular), the language of Ashkenazic Judaism, 
and a Yiddish-like German known as Kongressdeutsch. Subsequent 
Zionist congresses followed the outline of the First Zionist Con- 
gress. They included reports on the condition of the Jewish people, 
lectures on Eretz Israel, reports on settlement activities, and discus- 
sions on the cultural differences within world Jewry. Subsequent 
congresses originally met annually (1897-1901), then biannually 
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(1903-1913, 1921-1939), and following World War II until the 
present every four years. An Inner Actions Committee and a Greater 
Actions Committee oversaw any issues or business that occurred 
between congresses. 
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Zionist/Israeli Socialism 

A political and economic philosophy that calls for a society in which 
the community or state, rather than individuals, controls the eco- 
nomic aspects of society. This was the prevailing philosophy of 
most Jewish settlers in Palestine before it became Israel. It was also 
the guiding principle of the founders of the State of Israel. Jews 
began settling Palestine in the late 19th century with the intention 
of farming the land and living in egalitarian communities. They cre- 
ated a type of communal farm, called a kibbutz, in which all indi- 
viduals ideally work together for the good of the community. In a 
kibbutz, no individual receives more goods than any other. Social- 
ism was the dominant political sentiment in Israel from its forma- 
tion in 1948 until the late 1970s. Since that time, the socialist Labor 
Party has faced stiff competition from the rightist Likud Party. 

Socialist political movements tend to mobilize the working class 
in an effort to create a classless society, usually through revolution. 
In Marxist theory, socialism is a halfway point between capitalism 
and communism. Modern socialist governments provide numerous 
services to their citizens, usually creating a very extensive welfare 
state. 

Zionism and socialism often went hand in hand in the late 1800s 
and early 1900s. Many Jews looked toward the creation of a Jewish 
state as an opportunity for them to build an ideal society, a religious 
community founded on the principles of egalitarian socialism. A large 
number of the founding settlers of Israel came from Russia, where 
they had suffered years of severe religious persecution and economic 
deprivation. They had also been exposed to Marxist ideas there. 

Kibbutzim were created in the spirit of Zionist socialism, often 
called Labor Zionism. Labor Zionism held that the creation of a 
Jewish state must necessarily be part of a class struggle in which 
Jews would become agriculturists. The Jews who settled in Palestine 
during the 1880s and 1890s during the First Aliya (mass immigra- 
tion to Israel) had to abandon their traditional trades and instead 
devote themselves to farming. Jews who had been accustomed to 
intellectual work disliked physical labor, but the initial settlers de- 
cided that the lack of hard labor had caused them to suffer both 
physically and spiritually. They could achieve redemption by work- 
ing the land in Palestine, which would transform them into strong 
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farmers. The first settlers to attempt the switch to farming were not 
successful, and the Jews ended up hiring Arabs to work the fields 
for them. 

More Jews arrived in Palestine after the 1905 Russian Revolu- 
tion. These newarrivals thought they were coming to an ideal socialist 
agricultural Jewish state. Instead, they found that the Jewish settlers 
had become employers of Arab workers. Leaders such as Joseph 
Baratz wanted to set themselves up as independent farmers, but 
individual farming proved almost impossible because of the harsh- 
ness of the land and the capital needed to start a successful farm. 
Baratz and other settlers pooled their money, added to it contribu- 
tions from Jews all over the world, and bought plots ofland that they 
lived on and farmed collectively. This type of farm came to be called 
a kibbutz. By 1914 there were kibbutzim throughout Palestine in 
which residents shared all work and all profits and governed them- 
selves democratically. 

The founders of the State of Israel saw the new state as a perfect 
democratic socialist nation, with political freedom for all. David 
Ben-Gurion, the first prime minister of Israel, believed that Pales- 
tine and Russia were the only two nations on the correct political 
track. He considered himself a Bolshevist, idolized Russian revolu- 
tionary Vladimir Lenin, and dressed in the style of Soviet leaders. 
He was supported by an East European group called Poale Zion 
(Workers of Zion) that in 1919 merged with other Zionist organ- 
izations to create Ahdut Ha’avodah, a socialist organization. This 
group dominated the labor federation that served as a central gov- 
ernment of the economic structure of Jewish Palestine. Ben-Gurion 
guided Ahdut Ha’avodah along Russian lines. 

In the early 1920s the World Zionist Organization (WZO) ac- 
cepted that Jewish settlement in Palestine would be socialist. The 
group came to believe that socialism was the only way to distribute 
available economic resources among a rapidly growing group of 
Jewish immigrants. During the 1920s Ben-Gurion was one of the 
leaders of Histadrut, the Jewish Labor Zionist trade union that 
dominated Jewish Palestine before the creation of the Israeli state. 

Some socialists criticized Histadrut as not being a purely social- 
ist vehicle. They noted that it was actually a centrist organization 
designed to prevent workers from organizing and overthrowing their 
employers. Socialist Zionists such as Menahem Elkind believed that 
Israel would be better organized as a commune of workers in which 
the workers themselves held all political power instead of vesting 
it in an executive such as Histadrut. Elkind eventually organized a 
group called the General Commune of Jewish Workers in Palestine 
in an effort to achieve this goal, but the organization folded in 1927 
after several years of Ben-Gurion’s campaigns against it. 

Settlers who came to Palestine in the 1920s and 1930s were more 
likely to come from Germany and other East European countries 
rather than from Russia, but they were still influenced by Russian 
socialism. Labor Zionism was the prevailing political sentiment of 
the time. Many of these settlers were firm believers in voluntary 
socialism, convinced that all people, given a chance, would choose 
a socialist lifestyle because of its obvious benefits. They thought 
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their settlement of Palestine would inspire other nations to adopt 
socialist principles. 

Settlers tended to be young people who wanted to forma society 
in which all citizens would be equal and in which no one would be 
exploited. Everyone would hold property in common, and all 
would work for the good of the community. The community would 
satisfy individual needs, supplying residents with food, clothing, 
and housing. They put these principles into practice on their com- 
munal farms. In most kibbutzim, families did not live together, 
and children were raised in common. For the most part, settlers on 
kibbutzim were not overtly religious, considering hard physical 
work in the desert to be more spiritually redeeming than religious 
observance. 

By the 1930s, Labor Zionism had become the most powerful 
political movement in Palestine. It controlled the Yishuv (the col- 
lective term for the Jewish settlers in the area), Histadrut, and the 
paramilitary force that later became known as the Palmach. Labor 
Zionists dominated the Israeli military before and after 1948. After 
the formation of the State of Israel, Labor Zionists formed several 
political parties, the most powerful of which was the Mapai Party, 
later the Israeli Labor Party. Histadrut, which became more impor- 
tant when Israel became a state, owned and operated a number of 
businesses on behalf of the state, including several industries and 
banks. It also provided a comprehensive health care system for all 
Israelis. 

Radical socialism continued to be popularamong Israelis through 
the 1960s and early 1970s. It also appeared among Palestinians dur- 
ing this time. The Marxist-Leninist group the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) used terrorism and airplane hijack- 
ings as a means of drawing attention to its plans to establish a socialist 
state for Palestinians. 

The Labor Party dominated Israeli politics until the late 1970s, 
when the conservative Likud Party became more powerful. Indeed, 
socialism became less popular toward the end of the 20th century, 
and Histadrut declined in importance. Likud has claimed to prefer 
capitalist free market policies and insists that Histadrut is entirely 
too powerful and contributes to general laziness on the part of the 
population. After Menachem Begin became prime minister in 1977, 
Labor has not been able to regain control of the machinery of gov- 
ernment for more than a few years at a time. 

Amy HACKNEY BLACKWELL 
See also 
Arab Socialism; Begin, Menachem; Ben-Gurion, David; Kibbutz 
Movement; Labor Party; Likud Party; Palmach; Popular Front for the 


Liberation of Palestine; World Zionist Organization; Zionism; Zionist 
Conference 
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Zionist Organization of America 

Pro-Zionist association founded in 1897. Headquartered in New 
York City, the Zionist Organization of America (ZOA) currently has 
a paid membership of about 30,000 people and maintains chapter 
offices in numerous cities around the country including Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, Dallas, Philadelphia, and Washington, D.C. 
from which it conducts its lobbying efforts. Billed as the oldest Zion- 
ist organization in the United States, the ZOA has been affiliated with 
a sister organization, Hadassah (Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America). 

In its early years, the ZOA was at the vanguard of the Zionist 
movement in the United States. Among its many prominent leaders 
was U.S. Supreme Court justice Louis D. Brandeis. The ZOA also 
served as the principal American liaison to the World Zionist 
Organization (WZO). As such, the ZOA adhered to political Zionism 
rather than the more radical Labor Zionism of other groups around 
the world. 

Prior to the establishment of Israel in May 1948, the ZOA helped 
rally public support for Israel and maintained close contacts with 
Congress and the executive branch to keep the pressure on for the 
creation of a Jewish homeland. Today, the ZOA’s mission is more 
diverse. It sponsors educational endeavors that strengthen the 
bonds between the United States and Israel, promotes public affairs 
activities in the public interest, and funds scholarships and edu- 
cational opportunities for newly arrived Jewish immigrants and 
others. The ZOA works to promote pro-Israeli legislation in Con- 
gress and combats anti-Jewish bias and anti-Semitism in the media, 
on college campuses, and even in instructional textbooks. Masada, 
the youth arm of the ZOA, funds the largest program in the country 
that sends Jewish youths to Israel for educational purposes. 

Yet the ZOA’s efforts do not stop at the nation’s shores. The 
group also funds and promotes cultural and educational programs 
throughout Israel. In Tel Aviv, the ZOA House is among the top 
cultural centers in the city. Near Ashkelon, Israel, the ZOA has 
established a large campus for the education and vocational train- 
ing of new immigrants to Israel. 

In addition, the ZOA claims that it is the only group that docu- 
ments and makes public Arab violations of the Arab-Israeli peace 
process and of the so-called Road Map to Peace. It also exposes the 
victims of Palestinian terrorism. In recent years the ZOA has built 
its Campus Activism Network and Center for Law and Justice, which 
promotes activism and Jewish causes via the U.S. court system. 
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Morton Klein, national president of the Zionist Organization of America 
(ZOA), speaks at a demonstration held near the White House in 
Washington, D.C., on July 25, 2003. The demonstrators were protesting 
U.S. president George W. Bush’s meeting with Palestinian prime minister 
Mahmoud Abbas. (Reuters/Corbis) 





Finally, the ZOA publishes a wide array of newsletters, reports, 
periodicals, etc., and makes wide use of the Internet to disseminate 
information to its membership. 

PAUuL G. PIERPAOLI JR. 


See also 
Brandeis, Louis Dembitz; Hadassah; Lobbies, Jewish; World Zionist 
Organization; Zionism 
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Air Force Ranks 




























































































United States Egypt Iran Iraq Israel 

Officers General of the Air Force Mushir 
General Fariq Awwal Arteshbod Fariq Awwal 
Lieutenant General Fariq Sepahbod Fariq 
Major General Liwa Sarlanshkar Liwa Aluf 
Brigadier General Amid Satrip Amid Tat Aluf 
Colonel Aqid Sarhang Aqid Aluf Mishné 
Lieutenant Colonel Mugaddam Sarhang Dovom Mugaddam Sgan Aluf 
Major Raid Sargord Raid Rav Séren 
Captain Nagid Saravan Nagqib Séren 
First Lieutenant Mulazim Awwal Setvan Yekom Mulazim Awwal Ségen 
Second Lieutenant Mulazim Setvan Dovom Mulazim Ségen Mishné 

Enlisted Chief Master Sergeant Ostavar Yekom Rav Nagad 
Senior Master Sergeant Rais Awwal Ostavar Dovom Rav Samal Bakhir 

Rav Samal Mitkadém 
Master Sergeant Rais Awwal Ostavar Dovom Rav Samal Rishon 
Technical Sergeant Raqib Goruhban Yekom Rav Samal 
Staff Sergeant Raqib Goruhban Dovom Rais Urafa Samal Rishén 
Sergeant Senior Airman Arif Gorhban Sevom Arif Samal 
Airman First Class Jundi Awwal Sarboz Yekom Naib Arif Rav Turdi 
Airman Jundi Awwal Jundi Awwal Turdi Rishén 
Airman Basic Turdi 
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Jordan Lebanon Saudi Arabia Syria 
Officers Mushir 
Fariq Awwal Fariq Fariq Awwal Fariq Awwal 
Fariq Awwal Fariq Awwal Fariq 
Liwa Liwa Liwa Liwa 
Amid Liwa Amid Liwa 
Aqid Aqid Aqid Aqid 
Mugaddam Mugaddam Mugaddam Mugaddam 
Raid Raid Raid Raid 
Naqid Rais Nagqid Naqib 
Mulazim Awwal Mulazim Awwal Mulazim Awwal Mulazim Awwal 
Mulazim Mulazim Mulazim Mulazim 
Enlisted Wakil Rais Ruquba 
Wakil Musaid Awwal Rais Awwal Ragib Thani 
Ragid Awwal Musaid Raqid 
Raqid Awwal Raqib Awwal Wakil Raqib Raqib Awwal 
Ragid Raqib Wakil Raqib Ragqib Awwal 
Arif Arif Awwal Arif Ragib 
Wakil Arif Arif Jundi Awwal Jundi Awwal 
Wakil Arif Jundi Awwal Jundi 
Jundi 
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Soviet Union United Kingdom France Turkey 
Officers Marshal of the RAF Maréchal de France Maresal 
General Armii Air Chief Marshal Général d’ Armée Aérienne Orgeneral 
General Polkovink Air Marshal Général de Corps Aérienne Korgeneral 
General Leitenant Air Vice Marshal Général de Division Aérienne Tiimgeneral 
General Maior Air Commodore Général de Brigade Aérienne Tuggeneral 
Polkovnik Group Captain Colonel Albay 
Podpolkovink Wing Commander Lieutenant Colonel Yarbay 
Maior Squadron Leader Commandant Binbasi 
Kapitan Flight Lieutenant Capitaine Yiizbasi 
Starshii Leitenant Flying Officer Lieutenant Ustegman 
Mladshii Leitenant Pilot Officer Sous Lieutenant Tegmen 
Enlisted Starshina Warrant Officer Class 1 Major Astsubay Kidemli Bascavus 
Starshii Serzhant Adjudant Chef Astsubay Bascavus 
Astsubay Kidemli Ustcavus 
Flight Sergeant Chief Technician Adjudant Astsubay Ustcavus 
Serzhant Sergeant Sergent Chef Astsubay Kidemli Cavus 
Mladshii Serzhant Corporal Sergent Astsubay Cavus 
Junior Technician Caporal Chef Cavus 
Efreitor Senior Aircraftsman Caporal Onbasi 
Leading Aircraftsman Soldat de lére Classe 
Private (Ryadovi) Aircraftsman Soldat de 2¢me Classe Er 
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United States Egypt Iran Iraq Israel 
Officers General of the Army Mushir Mushir 

General Fariq Awwal Arteshbod Fariq Awwal 

Lieutenant General Fariq Sepahbod Fariq Rav Aluf 

Major General Liwa Sarlanshkar Liwa Aluf 

Brigadier General Amid Satrip Amid Tat Aluf 

Colonel Aqid Sarhang Aqid Aluf Mishné 

Lieutenant Colonel Mugaddam Sarhang Dovom Mugaddam Sgan Aluf 

Major Raid Sargord Raid Rav Séren 

Captain Nagqid Saravan Naqib Séren 

First Lieutenant Mulazim Awwal Setvan Yekom Mulazim Awwal Ségen 

Second Lieutenant Mulazim Setvan Dovom Mulazim Ségen Mishné 
Enlisted Command Sergeant Ostavar Yekom Rav Nagad 

Major Sergeant 

Major 

First Sergeant Rais Awwal Ostavar Dovom Rav Samal Bakhir 

Master Sergeant 

Rav Sama Mitkadém 

Platoon Sergeant Raqid Goruhban Yekom Rav Samal Rishon 

Sergeant First Class 

Specialist 7 

Staff Sergeant Wakil Ragib Goruhban Dovom Ra Is Urafa Rav Samal 

Specialist 6 

Sergeant Wakil Raqib Gorhban Sevom Arif Samal Rishén 

Specialist 5 

Corporal Specialist 4 Arif Sardjuhke Na Ib Arif Samal 

Private First Class Jundi Awwal Sarboz Yekom Jundi Awwal Rav Turdi 

Private (E-2) Jundi Turdi Rishén 

Private (E-1) Jundi Turdi 
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Jordan Lebanon Palestine Saudi Arabia Syria 
Officers Mushir Mushir 

Fariq Awwal Fariq Fariq Awwal Fariq Awwal 

Fariq Awwal Fariq Awwal Fariq 

Liwa Liwa Liwa Liwa 

Amid Amid Amid Amid Amid 

Aqid Aqid Aqid Aqid Agqid 

Mugaddam Mugaddam Mugaddam Mugaddam Mugaddam 

Raid Raid Raid Raid Raid 

Naqid Rais Nagqib Nagqid Nagqib 

Mulazim Awwal Mulazim Mulazim Awwal Mulazim Awwal Mulazim Awwal 

Mulazim Mulazim Mulazim Mulazim Mulazim 
Enlisted Wakil Rais Ruquba 

Wakil Rais Awwal Ragib Thani 

Ragid Awwal Raqib Awwal Raqid Ragqib Awwal 

Ragid Awwal Wakil Raqib 

Ragid Raqib Wakil Raqib Ragib 

Arif Arif Arif Arif 

Wakil Arif Jundi Awwal Jundi Awwal Jundi Awwal 

Wakil Arif Jundi 

Jundi Jundi 
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Soviet Union United Kingdom France Turkey 
Officers Marshal Sovetskogo Soyuza Field Marshal Maréchal de France Maresal 
General Armii General Général d’ Armée Orgeneral 
General Polkovink Lieutanant General Général de Corps d’ Armée Korgeneral 
General Leitenant Major General Général de Division Tiimgeneral 
General Maior Brigadier Général de Brigade Tuggeneral 
Polkovnik Colonel Colonel Albay 
Podpolkovink Lieutenant Colonel Lieutenant Colonel Yarbay 
Maior Major Commandant Binbasi 
Kapitan Captain Capitaine Yiizbasi 
Starshii Leitenant Lieutenant Lieutenant Ustegman 
Mladshii Leitenant Second Lieutenant Sous Lieutenant Tegmen 
Enlisted Starshina Warrant Officer Class 1 Major Astsubay Kidemli Bascavus 
Starshii Serzhant Warrant Officer Class 2 Adjudant Chef Astsubay Bascavus 
Astsubay Kidemli Ustcavus 
Staff Sergeant Adjudant Astsubay Ustcavus 
Serzhant Sergeant Sergent Chef Maréchal des Logis Chef Astsubay Kidemli Cavus 
Mladshii Serzhant Corporal Bombardier Sergent Maréchal des Logis Astsubay Cavus 
Lance Corporal Caporal Chef Cavus 
Lance Bombardier Brigadier Chef 
Efreitor Caporal Brigadier Onbasi 
Soldat de lére Classe 
Ryadovi Private Trooper Soldat de 2éme Classe Er 
Gunner Sapper 
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United States Egypt Iran Iraq Israel 
Officers Fleet Admiral Mushir Mushir 
Admiral Fariq Awwal Darybod Fariq Awwal 
Vice Admiral Fariq Darsaklar Fariq 
Rear Admiral (Upper Half) Liwa Daryban Liwa Aluf 
Rear Admiral (Lower Half) Liwa Daryban Liwa Tat Aluf 
Amid Amid 
Captain Aqid Nakhoda Yekom Aqid Altf Mishné 
Commander Mugaddam Nakhoda Dovom Mugaddam Sgan Aluf 
Lieutenant Commander Raid Nakhoda Sevom Raid Rav Séren 
Lieutenant Nagqid Navsarvan Naqib Séren 
Lieutenant (Junior Grade) Mulazim Awwal Navban Yekom Mulazim Awwal Ségen 
Ensign Mulazim Bnavban Dovom Mulazin Ségen Mishné 
Enlisted Master Chief Petty Officer Rav Nagad 
Senior Chief Petty Officer Rais Awwal Navostavar Yekom Rav Samal Bakhir 
Rav Sama Mitkadém 
Chief Petty Officer Raqid Navostavar Dovom Rav Samal Rishon 
Petty Officer First Class Raqib Navi Yekom Rav Samal 
Petty Officer Second Class Raqib Samal Rishon 
Petty Officer Third Class Arif Navi Dovom Samal 
Seaman Jundi Awwal Navi Sevom Rav Turdi 
Airman 
Fireman 
Seaman Apprentice NaviSevom Turdi Rishon 
Airman Apprentice 
Fireman Apprentice 
Seaman Recruit Sardjuhke Turdi 
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Lebanon Saudi Arabia Syria Turkey 
Officers Biiyitk Amiral 
Fariq Fariq Awwal Oramiral 
Fariq Awwal Fariq Koramiral 
Liwa Liwa Liwa Tiimamiral 
Liwa Amid Liwa Tugamiral 
Amid 
Aqid Aqid Aqid Albay 
Mugaddam Mugaddam Mugaddam Yarbay 
Raid Raid Raid Binbasi 
Rais Nagid Naqib Yiizbasi 
Mulazim Awwal Mulazim Awwal Mulazim Awwal Ustegman 
Mulazim Mulazim Mulazim Tegmen 
Enlisted Rais Ruquba Astsubay Kidemli Bascavus 
Musaid Awwal Rais Awwal Raqib Thani Astsubay Bascavus 
Astsubay Kidemli Ustcavus 
Musaid Ragid Raqib Thani Astsubay Ustcavus 
Ragqib Awwal Wakil Raqib Ragqib Awwal Astsubay Kidemli Cavus 
Ragib Wakil Raqib Raqib Astsubay Cavus 
Arif Awwal Arif Arif Cavus 
Arif Jundi Awwal Jundi Awwal Onbasi 
Jundi Awwal Jundi 
Er 
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Soviet Union United Kingdom France 
Officers Admiral Flota Admiral of the Fleet 
Sovetskogo Soyuza 
Admiral Flota Admiral Amiral 
Admiral Vice Admiral Vice Amiral d’Escadre 
Vitse Admiral Rear Admiral Vice Amiral 
Kontr Admiral Commodore Contre Amiral 
Kapitan Prevogo Ramga Captain Capitaine de Vaisseau 
Kapitan Vtrogo Ramga Commander Capitaine de Frégate 
Kapitan Tretyego Ramga Lieutenant Commander Capitaine de Corvette 
Kapitan Leitenant Lieutenant Lieutenant de Vaisseau 
Leienant Sub Lieutenant Enseigne de Vaisseau de lére Classe 
Mladshii Leitenant Enseigne de Vaisseau de 2eme Classe 
Enlisted Starshina Warrant Officer Class 1 Major 
Glavnyy Starshina Maitre Principal 
Chief Petty Officer Premier Maitre 
Starshina Pervoy Stat’l Petty Officer Maitre 
Starshina Vtoroy Stat’l Leading Rate Second Maitre 
Quartier Maitre de lére Classe 
Starshiny Matros Able Seaman Quartier Maitre de 2éme Classe 
Maitre Brevet 
Matros Ordinary Seaman Matelot 
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Country Profiles 





ALGERIA 

Location: Northern Africa 

Capital: Algiers 

Area (square miles): 919,591 

Area (relative): slightly less than 3.5 times the size of Texas 









































1950 1961 1970 1989 1999 
Population 
: 8,893,000 11,122,000 13,932,000 24,501,000 29,963,000 

Estimate 
Population Densi 

ee cney 9.67 12.09 15.15 26.64 32.58 
(per square mile) 
Armed Forces 

45,000 57,000 126,000 120,000 

Personnel 
A dF 

cpaimanenic 0.40% 0.41% 0.51% 0.40% 
% of Population 
Military Expenditures 
as % of Gross National Unknown 2.4 3.0 4.0 
Product (GNP) 
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EGyPT 
Location: Northern Africa 
Capital: Cairo 


Area (square miles): 386,660 
Area (relative): slightly more than three times the size of New Mexico 
















































































1950 1961 1970 1989 1999 
Population 
. 21,198,000 27,523,000 33,574,000 56,694,000 69,067,000 
Estimate 
Population Densi 
A aadiaucengiaciae 54.82 71.18 86.83 146.62 178.62 
(per square mile) 
Armed Forces 
215,000 300,000 450,000 430,000 
Personnel 
A dF 
cco 0.78% 0.89% 0.79% 0.62% 
% of Population 
Military Expenditures 
as % of Gross National 5.7 12.8 4.7 2.7 
Product (GNP) 
FRANCE 
Location: Western Europe 
Capital: Paris 
Area (square miles): 212,934 
Area (relative): slightly less than twice the size of Colorado 
1950 1961 1970 1989 1999 
Population 
5 41,829,000 46,189,000 50,787,000 56,417,000 59,116,000 
Estimate 
P ' : 
epuanen Vensity 196.44 216.92 238.51 264.95 277.63 
(per square mile) 
Armed Forces 
720,000 570,000 554,000 421,000 
Personnel 
A dF 
Pe ee 1.56% 1.12% 0.98% 0.71% 
% of Population 
Military Expenditures 
as % of Gross National 6.2 4.2 3.7 2.7 
Product (GNP) 
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IRAN 
Location: Middle East 
Capital: Tehran 


Area (square miles): 630,575 


Area (relative): slightly larger than Alaska 
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1950 1961 1970 1989 1999 
Population 
. 16,357,000 22,181,000 28,854,000 56,669,000 62,834,000 
Estimate 
Population Densi 
A aadiaucengiaciae 25.94 35.18 45.76 89.87 99.65 
(per square mile) 
Armed Forces 
185,000 238,000 604,000 460,000 
Personnel 
A dF 
acne 0.83% 0.82% 1.07% 0.73% 
% of Population 
Military Expenditures 
as % of Gross National 4.4 8.2 6.4 2.9 
Product (GNP) 
TRAQ 
Location: Middle East 
Capital: Baghdad 
Area (square miles): 169,236 
Area (relative): slightly more than twice the size of Idaho 
1950 1961 1970 1989 1999 
Population 
5 5,163,000 7,026,000 9,414,000 18,135,000 22,031,000 
Estimate 
P ‘ ‘ 
epuenon Vensity 30.51 41.52 55.63 107.16 130.18 
(per square mile) 
Armed Forces 
90,000 98,000 1,000,000 420,000 
Personnel 
A dF 
ce 1.28% 1.04% 5.51% 1.91% 
% of Population 
Military Expenditures 
as % of Gross National 7.9 11.0 41.1 5.5 
Product (GNP) 
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ISRAEL 
Location: Middle East 


Capital: Jerusalem (Tel Aviv) 


Area (square miles): 8,019 


Area (relative): slightly smaller than New Jersey 
















































































1950 1961 1970 1989 1999 
Population 
. 1,286,000 2,217,000 2,903,000 4,344,000 5,743,000 
Estimate 
P : 3 
opulation Density 160.37 276.47 362.02 541.71 716.17 
(per square mile) 
Armed Forces 
63,000 105,000 191,000 173,000 
Personnel 
A dF 
cco 2.84% 3.62% 4.40% 3.01% 
% of Population 
Military Expenditures 
as % of Gross National 7.0 25.2 12.5 8.8 
Product (GNP) 
JORDAN 
Location: Middle East 
Capital: Amman 
Area (square miles): 34,444 
Area (relative): slightly smaller than Indiana 
1950 1961 1970 1989 1999 
Population 
5 561,000 887,000 1,503,000 3,262,000 4,843,000 
Estimate 
Population Densi 
Een en rom 16.29 25.75 43.64 94.70 140.61 
(per square mile) 
Armed Forces 
35,000 60,000 190,000 102,000 
Personnel 
A dF 
iietcepeausisl 3.95% 3.99% 5.82% 2.11% 
% of Population 
Military Expenditures 
as % of Gross National 15.6 20.5 12.1 9.2 
Product (GNP) 
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LEBANON 
Location: Middle East 
Capital: Beirut 


Area (square miles): 4,015 
Area (relative): about 0.7 times the size of Connecticut 
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1950 1961 1970 1989 1999 
Population 
. 1,364,000 1,836,000 2,383,000 3,147,000 3,529,000 
Estimate 
P : 3 
opulation Density 339.73 457.29 593.52 783.81 878.95 
(per square mile) 
Armed Forces 
8,000 14,000 18,000 58,000 
Personnel 
A dF 
cco 0.44% 0.59% 0.57% 1.64% 
% of Population 
Military Expenditures 
as % of Gross National 2.7 3.4 Unknown 4.0 
Product (GNP) 
LIBYA 
Location: Northern Africa 
Capital: Tripoli 
Area (square miles): 679,359 
Area (relative): slightly larger than Alaska 
1950 1961 1970 1989 1999 
Population 
5 961,000 1,389,000 1,999,000 4,140,000 4,993,000 
Estimate 
P ‘ ‘ 
epuenon Vensity 141 2.04 2.94 6.09 7.35 
(per square mile) 
A dF 
ea aads 8,000 15,000 86,000 85,000 
Personnel 
A 
mest Ones 0.58% 0.75% 2.08% 1.70% 
% of Population 
Military Expenditures 
as % of Gross National 4.1 1.4 12.8 Unknown 
Product (GNP) 
www.abc-clio.com ABC-CLIO 1-800-368-6868 
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Morocco 
Location: Northern Africa 
Capital: Rabat 


Area (square miles): 172,413 


Area (relative): slightly larger than California 
















































































1950 1961 1970 1989 1999 
Population 
. 9,343,000 12,736,000 15,909,000 24,686,000 29,597,000 
Estimate 
Population Densi 
ees 54.19 73.87 92.27 143.18 171.66 
(per square mile) 
Armed Forces 
40,000 60,000 195,000 195,000 
Personnel 
A dF 
Za 0.31% 0.38% 0.79% 0.66% 
% of Population 
Military Expenditures 
as % of Gross National 2.8 2.8 5.1 4.3 
Product (GNP) 
PEOPLE’s REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
Location: Eastern Asia 
Capital: Beijing 
Area (square miles): 3,696,100 
Area (relative): slightly smaller than the United States 
1950 1961 1970 1989 1999 
Populati 
5 ania 562,580,000 644,670,000 820,403,000 1,130,729,000 1,260,107,000 
Estimate 
P ; : 
epuenon Vensity 152.21 174.42 221.96 305.92 340.93 
(per square mile) 
A dF 
cai ail 2,200,000 2,850,000 3,903,000 2,400,000 
Personnel 
A dF 
ce 0.34% 0.35% 0.35% 0.19% 
% of Population 
Military Expenditures 
as % of Gross National 7.1 13.5 3.4 23) 
Product (GNP) 
www.abc-clio.com ABC-CLIO 1-800-368-6868 
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SAUDI ARABIA 

Location: Middle East 

Capital: Riyadh 

Area (square miles): 829,996 

Area (relative): slightly more than one-fifth the size of the United States 




















1950 1961 1970 1989 1999 
Populati 
eee 3,860,000 4,828,000 6,109,000 16,061,000 22,484,000 
Estimate 
Population Densi 
ee 4.65 5.82 7.36 19.35 27.09 
(per square mile) 
Armed Forces 
35,000 60,000 82,000 190,000 
Personnel 
Armed F 
po ee 0.72% 0.98% 0.51% 0.85% 
% of Population 
Military Expenditures 
as % of Gross National 11.6 13.3 15.9 14.9 
Product (GNP) 


























Soviet UNton/RussIA 

Location: Asia and Eastern Europe 

Capital: Moscow 

Area (square miles): 8,649,538 

Area (relative): slightly less than 2.5 times the size of the United States 



































1950 1961 1970 1989 1999 

Populati 

aie 201,300,000 218,100,000 241,700,000 288,700,000 147,352,000 
Estimate 
Population Densi 

opusen ee 99.07 25,22 27.94 33.38 17.04 
(per square mile) 
Armed F 

mee 3,000,000 4,300,000 3,700,000 900,000 
Personnel 
Armed F 

ee 1.38% 1.78% 1.28% 0.61% 
% of Population 
Military Expenditures 
as % of Gross National 15.8 14.0 11.5 5.6 
Product (GNP) 
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SYRIA 
Location: Middle East 
Capital: Damascus 


Area (square miles): 71,498 
Area (relative): slightly larger than North Dakota 





1950 


1961 


1970 


1989 


1999 





Population 
Estimate 


3,495,000 


4,681,000 


6,258,000 


12,437,000 


15,889,000 





Population Density 
(per square mile) 


48.88 


65.47 


87.53 


173.95 


222.23 





Armed Forces 
Personnel 


52,000 


70,000 


400,000 


310,00 
0 





Armed Forces as 
% of Population 


1.11% 


1.12% 


3.22% 


1.95% 





Military Expenditures 
as % of Gross National 
Product (GNP) 











13.5 





13.8 





14.3 





7.0 





TUNISIA 
Location: Northern Africa 
Capital: Tunis 


Area (square miles): 63,170 


Area (relative): slightly larger than Georgia 





1950 


1961 


1970 


1989 


1999 





Population 
Estimate 


3,517,000 


4,216,000 


5,098,000 


8,053,000 


9,459,000 





Population Density 
(per square mile) 


55.68 


66.74 


80.70 


127.48 


149.74 





Armed Forces 
Personnel 


18,000 


26,000 


40,000 


35,000 





Armed Forces as 
% of Population 


0.43% 


0.51% 


0.50% 


0.37% 





Military Expenditures 
as % of Gross National 
Product (GNP) 











3 





1.9 





3.0 





1.8 
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TURKEY 


Location: Southeastern Europe/Southwestern Asia 


Capital: Ankara 


Area (square miles): 299,158 


Area (relative): slightly larger than Texas 
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1950 1961 1970 1989 1999 
Population 
. 21,122,000 29,030,000 35,758,000 55,031,000 64,820,000 
Estimate 
Populati i 
pee ey 70.60 97.04 119.53 183.95 216.67 
(per square mile) 
Armed Forces 
400,000 540,000 780,000 789,000 
Personnel 
A dF 
acne 1.38% 1.51% 1.42% 1.22% 
% of Population 
Military Expenditures 
as % of Gross National 5.5 4.2 3.1 53 
Product (GNP) 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Location: Western Europe 
Capital: London 
Area (square miles): 94,548 
Area (relative): slightly smaller than Oregon 
1950 1961 1970 1989 1999 
Populati 
5 ania 50,127,000 52,807,000 55,632,000 57,324,000 59,293,000 
Estimate 
Population Densi 
Een en rom 530.18 558.52 588.40 606.30 627.12 
(per square mile) 
Armed Forces 
475,000 375,000 318,000 218,000 
Personnel 
A dF 
Pe ee 0.90% 0.67% 0.55% 0.37% 
% of Population 
Military Expenditures 
as % of Gross National 4.2 4.8 4.1 2.5 
Product (GNP) 
www.abc-clio.com ABC-CLIO 1-800-368-6868 
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UNITED STATES 
Location: North America 


Capital: Washington, D.C. 
Area (square miles): 3,717,796 


Area (relative): about half the size of Russia 









































1950 1961 1970 1989 1999 
Population 
. 152,271,000 183,691,000 205,052,000 247,342,000 279,295,000 
Estimate 
Populati i 
pee ey 40.96 49.41 55.15 66.53 75.12 
(per square mile) 
Armed Forces 
2,483,000 3,070,000 2,241,000 1,490,000 
Personnel 
A dF 
cco 1.35% 1.50% 0.91% 0.53% 
% of Population 
Military Expenditures 
as % of Gross National 9.2 7.9 5.6 3.0 
Product (GNP) 
www.abc-clio.com ABC-CLIO 1-800-368-6868 





Chronology 





3300-1550 BC Early and Middle Canaanite Periods. Semitic- 
speaking Canaanites come from the area of present-day 
Lebanon, although other groups also settle in the area 
of Palestine, including those possibly from the Arabian 
Peninsula. 

ca.2100BC According to the traditions of the modern world’s 
three major monotheistic religions—Judaism, Christian- 
ity, and Islam—they all trace their origins to the Prophet 
Abraham, who emigrates from Ur in present-day Iraq to 
Canaan, which is present-day Palestine. Abraham’s two 
sons, Ishmael and Isaac, are the first Arab and Jew, 
respectively. Ona hilltop in what later became Jerusalem, 
Abraham prepares to sacrifice one of his sons on God’s 
order, but the boy is spared at the last moment. According 
to Jewish tradition, that son was Isaac. According to Mus- 
lim tradition, he was Ishmael. 

1240-1200 BC The Twelve Tribes of Israel under the leadership 
of Joshua conquer Canaan after wandering for 40 years 
following their escape from Egyptian bondage, as 
described in the book of Exodus. 

1180-1150BC About the time of the Twelve Tribes’ conquest 
of Canaan, the ancient Philistines also conquer the south- 
ern coast and adopt Canaanite culture. One theory is that 
the Philistines were one of the groups known as the Sea 
People. 

1025-1000 BC After Joshua’s conquests, 11 of the Twelve 
Tribes are allotted their own land. A line of Judges rule 
the land of Israel, who periodically save Israel from hostile 
neighbors. Around 1025 BC, Saul becomes the first king of 
Israel, inaugurating a new chapter in Jewish history. 
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1000-970 BC Following a power struggle, David succeeds Saul 
as king of Israel, inaugurating the House of David as the 
new ruling dynasty. 

970-930 BC Solomon becomes king after David’s death. During 
Solomon’s reign, Israel develops a more centralized gov- 
ernment. The Bible describes the reign of Solomon as a 
period of unprecedented peace and prosperity. He was 
known for his wisdom and for the construction of the 
First Temple. 

930-920 BC After Solomon’s death, the kingdom of Israel splits 
into two kingdoms. The Northern Kingdom is known as 
Israel and later Samaria. The Southern Kingdom is known 
as Judah, with Jerusalem as its capital. The Northern 
Kingdom holds 10 of the Twelve Tribes, while Judah 
consists of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. 

722BC The Assyrians under Sennacherib destroy the Northern 
Kingdom and displace the 10 tribes, which become the 
lost tribes of Israel. Other peoples brought in by the 
Assyrians repopulate Samaria. The Assyrians hold 
Samaria until 701 BC, when they are overthrown by the 
Babylonians. 

597BC The Babylonian Captivity begins as the inhabitants of 
Judea are transferred to Babylon and dispersed through- 
out the Mediterranean and the Middle East. During this 
time, the Jewish people maintain their national and reli- 
gious identity by codifying their rituals from the Torah. 

586-312 BC The Edomite people, who also lived in ancient 
Palestine, move into Judea. Then the Nabataeans, most 
probably an Arab people with an Aramaized culture, 
move into former Edomite territory, controlling the Gulf 
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of Aqaba region. Later they are Roman clients and con- 
verts to Christianity. 

539BC King Cyrus the Great of Persia conquers the Babylonians 
and allows a small group of Jews to return to Judah and 
rebuild Jerusalem. 

521 BC King Darius I of Persia allows the construction of the 
Second Temple under the prophets Haggai and Zechariah. 
Ezra restores the temple rituals, while Nehemiah, the cup- 
bearer to Artaxerxes I, returns to Jerusalem and rebuilds 
the walls of Jerusalem. 

428BC The Samaritans build their temple on Mount Gerizim, 
which is not in accord with Jewish traditions and becomes 
the basis for enmity between the two groups. 

333BC Alexander the Great of Macedonia conquers Persia, 
bringing Palestine under Greek rule. 

323BC The death of Alexander the Great sparks a civil war 
among his generals over who will control his empire. 
Palestine falls under the control of the Seleucids. 

168BC Antiochus IV begins his policy of Hellenizing Palestine 
by profaning the temple and outlawing Jewish practices. 

167-164BC A Jewish revolt led by the Hasmoneans under 
Mattathias and Judah Maccabus gains control of the tem- 
ple. The Jewish holiday of Hanukkah originates from this 
period. 

142-63 BC A Jewish state is established under the Hasmonean 
dynasty and expands into Samaria, Galilee, Idumea, and 
the lands beyond the Jordan River. 

63BC The Romans under Pompey the Great conquer Judah, over- 
throw the Hasmonean dynasty, and rename the area Judea. 

57-55 BC The Romans divide Syria, Galilee, and Judea, which 
were formerly under the Hasmoneans, into separate 
provinces of the Roman Empire. 

37-4BC The Romans appoint Herod the Great king of the Jews. 
Herod restores the Second Temple in 20 BC. His son, Herod 
Antipas, is made tetrarch of Galilee. Herod Archelaus 
becomes ruler of Judea. Jesus Christ is born toward the 
end of Herod’s rule. 

32BC Herod begins a war with the Nabataeans. 

AD 26-36 The Romans consolidate their rule over the eastern 
Mediterranean. Caesarea is made the capital of Syria 
under the control of the governor Quirinius. Pontius 
Pilate serves as procurator of Judea and presides over the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ. 

41-44 The Roman emperor Claudius appoints Herod Agrippa I 
as king of the Jews. On his death in 44, Herod Agrippa II 
becomes king of the Jews. 

50 The Council of Jerusalem convenes and approves the 
Apostle Paul’s proposal to include the Gentiles. Christian- 
ity now becomes a growing religion, which the Romans 
deem a threat. 

59-60 Paul goes before Herod Agrippa II and demands his 
right as a Roman citizen to be heard before Caesar. 
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64-69 Apostles Peter and Paul are executed as part of Emperor 
Nero’s persecution of the Christians. 

66-73 The First Jewish Revolt takes place. The Romans under 
Vespasian destroy Jerusalem and the Second Temple in 
AD 70 after a 134-day siege. The last pocket of Jewish 
resistance ends in the stronghold of Masada in AD 73. The 
crushing of the revolt results in the Second Diaspora of 
the Jews. There would not be another Jewish state until 
the mid-20th century. 

132-135 The Romans crush the Simon Bar Kokhba Revolt. The 
Jewish population is evicted from Jerusalem, which is 
reconstructed as a pagan city and renamed Aelia Capi- 
tolina. Judea is renamed Palaestina. More of the Jewish 
population is dispersed throughout the Roman Empire. 

312 Emperor Constantine converts to Christianity. He allows 
the Jews to visit Jerusalem and mark the anniversary of 
the destruction of the Temple. 

326 Constantine’s mother, Helena, makes a pilgrimage to 
Palestine and orders the construction of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem and the Church of the Nativ- 
ity in Bethlehem. 

361-363 Emperor Flavius Claudius Julianus, known as Julian 
the Apostate, allows the Jews to resettle in Jerusalem. 

622 The Prophet Muhammad flees from Mecca to Medina in 
the Hegira, or emigration, that marks the official begin- 
ning of Islam. 

635 Khalid ibn Walid, Muslim general of the Umayyad caliph 
Umar ibn Khattab, conquers Damascus. Heraclius coun- 
terattacks, and then the Romans are defeated at the Battle 
of Yarmouk in 636. 

637 Khalid ibn Walid conquers Jerusalem. 

640-647 Palestine, a district of Syria, is controlled by the Umay- 
yad caliphate until the Abbasid Revolution (747-750). 

685-691 Under Caliph Abd al-Malik, the Dome of the Rock is 
constructed around the rock from which Muslims believe 
the Prophet Muhammad ascended to Heaven in the Miraj 
(Night Journey). This site lies above the Temple. 

750-878 Palestine is under the Abbasid caliphate. 

878-969 The Tulunid and Ilkhshid dynasties rule Palestine. 

970-972 until 1073 The Fatimid dynasty, whose rulers were 
Shia Muslims, rule Palestine from Egypt. 

1071 The Seljuk Turks conquer Jerusalem. 

1098 Fatimid rulers reconquer Jerusalem. 

1099 Christian Crusaders from Europe invade Palestine and 
conquer Jaffa and Jerusalem. The Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem is established. 

1187 Salah al-Din, who later establishes the Ayyubid dynasty, 
defeats the Crusaders at the Battle of Hattin in Galilee and 
reclaims Jerusalem for the Muslims. 

1191 King of England, Richard I the Lionheart, captures the city 
of Acre during the Third Crusade but cannot recapture 
Jerusalem. 
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1192 Richard the Lionheart reaches a settlement with Salah al- 
Din that includes a truce for years and Christian access to 
Jerusalem, and Richard then leaves for Europe. 

1229 Frederick II of Germany, Holy Roman emperor, as part of 
the Sixth Crusade obtains rights to Nazareth, Bethlehem, 
and Jerusalem except for the Muslim holy sites there in a 
deal with the Ayyubids. 

1244 The Khwarezmian forces, which fought for Baibars, the 
Mamluk ruler of Egypt, invade Jerusalem and swiftly 
defeat forces of the Seventh Crusade at Gaza. 

1259 The Mongols battle the Mamluks and sack Jerusalem. 

1260 The Mamluk forces of Baibars defeat the Mongols at the 
Battle of Ayn Jalut and retake Antioch in 1268. 

1291-1517 The Mamluks conquer Acre, ending the Crusader 
states, and govern Syria and Egypt. 

1348-1349 The Black Death, or plague pandemic, reaches Gaza 
and the cities of Palestine. 

1516 Forces of the Ottoman Empire overthrow the Mamluk 
Sultanate and capture Syria, including Jerusalem, and 
Gaza. Egypt formally becomes a part of the Ottoman 
Empire in 1517, although the Mamluks remain powerful 
in Egypt, Baghdad, and other locations. 

1535-1538 Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent orders the recon- 
struction of Jerusalem. In doing so, he seals the Golden 
Gate, where the Jewish Messiah was to enter. 

1705 The Ottoman Empire restricts Jewish immigration 
after Judah the Pious and 1,000 immigrants settle in 
Jerusalem. 

1831 Ibrahim Pasha, son of Muhammad Ali Pasha, the khedive 
or ruler of Egypt, conquers Syria and then Palestine. He 
overcomes a revolt against him there in 1834. Muhammad 
Ali Pasha authorizes this challenge to the Ottomans 
because the sultan failed to grant his father hereditary 
rights to various territories in exchange for quelling a 
Greek revolt. The Egyptian period aids centralized poli- 
cies, and Jerusalem is opened. Ibrahim leaves the country 
in 1841. By 1844 there are 7,120 Jews in Jerusalem along 
with 5,760 Muslims and 3,390 Christians. 

1839-1876 The Ottoman Empire initiates the Tanzimat, a 
series of reforms intended to restore Ottoman vitality and 
grant more rights to non-Muslims and non-Turks; create 
new financial, economic, military, and legal policies; and 
institute universal conscription. 

1853-1856 The Crimean War erupts because of the dispute 
between the czar of Russia and the sultan of the Ottoman 
Empire over control of Christian sites in the Holy Land 
and the status of Orthodox Christians in the Balkans. 

1882-1904 First wave of Jewish immigration to Palestine. The 
Jewish population of Palestine reaches 24,000 out of a 
total 400,000 as a result of immigration by East European 
Jews. By 1895 the population almost doubles to 47,000 out 
of 500,000. 
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1886 Palestinian villagers attack Petah Tikva colony, a Zionist 
settlement established in 1878. 

1891 Palestinian notables protest Jewish immigration. 

1894 Trial of Alfred Dreyfus. 

1897 The First Zionist Congress, organized by Theodor Herzl, 
convenes in Basel (Basle), Switzerland, in response to the 
anti-Semitism of the Dreyfus Affair. The World Zionist 
Organization (WZO) emerges from the First Zionist Con- 
gress with the stated intention of establishing a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine. 

1900 An Ottoman commission studies the effects of Zionist 
land purchases and settlement in Palestine. 

1903 The British offer Zionists settlement in East Africa. 

1904 Conflict breaks out between Palestinians and Jewish 
settlers in Tiberias. 

1904 Najib Azoury’s The Awakening of the Arab Nation in Turk- 
ish Asia expresses fears of Zionist goals in Palestine. This 
prompts the WZO to consider alternative locations for a 
Jewish homeland, such as Argentina or Uganda. Other 
Arabic publications raise alarms over Jewish settlement in 
Palestine, as the Jewish population totals 85,000 out of 
700,000, or 12 percent of the total population, in 1913. 

1910 The Sarsuq family, based in Beirut, sells a large area of 
land to the Jewish National Fund. 

1911 Najib al-Nassar publishes the first book on Zionism in 
Arabic. 

June 28,1914 Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his wife are 
assassinated in Sarajevo, Bosnia-Herzegovina. In less than 
two months Austria-Hungary, Britain, France, Germany, 
and Russia rush into war, which would become the most 
devastating in history to date. 

November 4, 1914 The Ottoman Empire formally enters World 
War I on the side of the Central Powers. 

1915-1916 Correspondence between Sharif Hussein of Mecca 
and Sir Henry McMahon, British high commissioner of 
Egypt, promises Arabs an independent kingdom in cer- 
tain areas in return for their support against the Ottoman 
armies in World War I. 

1915 Herbert Samuel, an English politician of Jewish descent, 
proposes that Britain annex Palestine and settle it with 
3-4 million Jews. 

1916 Sharif Hussein leads an Arab revolt against the Ottoman 
Empire and declares himself the king of the Arabs. 

May 16,1916 Britain and France agree to the secret Sykes-Picot 
Agreement, which divides the Near East and areas of the 
Middle East between them. 

November 2, 1917 The Balfour Declaration is issued by the 
British government and supports the establishment of a 
Jewish homeland in Palestine. 

December 1917 The British Army under General Sir Edmund 
Allenby enters Jerusalem. All of Palestine falls under 
Allied control by September 1918. 
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November 11, 1918 World War I comes to an end with the Ger- 
mans agreeing to an armistice. 

January 18-21, 1919-January 1920 A peace conference is held 
in Paris and prepares treaties including the Treaty of 
Sevres that deals with the former Ottoman Empire. 

January 1919 The First Palestinian National Conference meets 
in Jerusalem and sends a demand for independence to the 
Paris Peace Conference and rejects the Balfour Declaration. 

June 28,1919 Germany signs the Treaty of Versailles, sowing 
the seeds of another war. 

August 10,1920 The Treaty of Sevres is signed and formally 
dissolves the Ottoman Empire. The treaty is revised in the 
Treaty of Lausanne on July 24, 1923. The former Ottoman 
territories in the Middle East are partitioned into League 
of Nations mandates under Britain and France. Britain 
occupies Palestine, Transjordan, and Iraq, while France 
gains control of Lebanon and Syria. 

1920 The British begin to implement the Balfour Declaration. 
Herbert Samuel is appointed the high commissioner over 
Palestine and seeks to elicit Jewish, Muslim, and Christian 
participation. Arab riots break out against the British 
Mandate for Palestine, and the Histadrut, or Jewish labor 
federation, is founded. 

December 1920 The Third Palestine National Conference meets 
in Haifa and elects an executive committee. 

1921 The British appoint Faisal, son of Sharif Hussein, as 
king of Iraq and his other son, Abdullah, as the ruler of 
Transjordan. 

March 1921 The Haganah is founded. At first, it is an untrained 
militia that guards Jewish lands and repels attacks by 
Palestinian Arabs, but after 1929 it becomes a trained 
underground militia. 

May 1921 Samuel appoints Haj Amin al-Husseini as the mutfti 
of Jerusalem. 

1922 The first census conducted by the British in Palestine 
counts the population as 757,182, of which 78 percent are 
Muslim Arabs, 9.6 percent are Christian Arabs, and 11 
percent are Jewish, primarily new immigrants. 

July 24,1922 The League of Nations officially ratifies the man- 
date over Palestine. The Churchill White Paper further 
reinforces British support for a Jewish homeland in Pales- 
tine. The British Parliament issues the Palestinian Order 
in Council, calling for a legislative council made up of Jews 
and Arabs, but the order is rejected. 

August 1922 The Fifth Palestine National Conference meets and 
approves an economic boycott of the Zionists. 

August 1923 The British Mandate for Palestine formally begins. 

1924-1928 A wave of Jewish immigrants arrives in Palestine. 

1925 Vladimir Jabotinsky founds the Revisionist Party and calls 
for a Jewish state in Palestine and east of the River Jordan 
and a militarized Zionism. 
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1929 The Seventh Arab National Congress meets in Jerusalem. 
Riots erupt in Jerusalem over the presence of Jews at the 
Western Wall. In Jerusalem, Safed, and Hebron, 133 Jews 
and 116 Palestinians are killed. The Mapai, the Workers’ 
Party of Israel, is founded. 

1930 The Hope-Simpson Report on Jewish immigration and 
land shortages and the Passfield White Paper, which 
makes recommendations based on the question of immi- 
gration and unequal development of the two communities, 
are issued. 

1931 The British MacDonald statement retracts the Passfield 
White Paper. By 1936, Jews account for 30 percent of the 
population, or 400,000. 

1931 The Pan-Islamic Congress meets in Jerusalem. 

1932 The Palestinian Istiqlal party is formed and calls for inde- 
pendence for Palestine. 

1933 Adolf Hitler gains power in Germany. The rise of the Nazis 
prompts a mass emigration of Jews from Europe and into 
Palestine. 

March 1933 The Nazis open Dachau concentration camp and 
then the Buchenwald, Sachsenhausen, and Ravensbriick 
camps. 

April 11, 1933 Nazi decree defines non-Aryans. 

1935 Nuremberg Race Laws against Jews are proclaimed and 
strip Jews of their citizenship and rights. 

1936 The Arab Revolt of 1936-1939 breaks out against the 
British and Zionists. About 20,000 troops are sent to 
Palestine. Some 5,000 Arabs are killed, and thousands 
more are injured and arrested. The revolt is crushed only 
with assistance from Jewish groups. 

1937 The Peel Royal Commission concludes that there is no 
hope for Jewish and Arab coexistence and recommends 
the partition of Palestine. 

1938-1939 With increasing Nazi mistreatment and restrictions 
on Jews, the 1938 Anschluss (annexation of Austria) and 
the Kristallnacht pogrom create a refugee crisis as some 
36,000 Jews leave Germany and Austria in 1938 and 
77,000 leave in 1939. 

April-August 1938 The Woodhead Commission meets and 
considers and rejects two partition plans. 

July 26, 1938  Revisionist Zionists detonate a bomb in an Arab 
market in Haifa, killing 54. 

September 1938 The Italian government passes racial legisla- 
tion against Jews. 

October 2, 1938 Palestinian militants kill 20 Jews at a settlement 
in Tiberias. 

1939 The White Paper of 1939, also known as the MacDonald 
White Paper, calls for the establishment of an indepen- 
dent Palestinian state jointly governed by Jews and Arabs 
within 10 years. It limits Jewish immigration to 75,000 
persons over five years. For the first time land transfers 
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from Arabs to Jews are to be limited due to the growing 
number of landless and impoverished Arabs. The paper 
contrasts a Jewish “state,” which the British feel should 
not be imposed against the will of the Arab population, 
with the Jewish “national home” as promised in the Bal- 
four Declaration. The Zionists and Arab leadership reject 
the White Paper. World War II (1939-1945) erupts. The 
Nazis carry out the Holocaust in their attempt to system- 
atically obliterate European Jews. Italian forces invade 
Egypt from Libya. 


June 19,1940 Twenty Palestinian Arabs are killed by explosives 


1941 


1942 


1945 


1946 


1946 


1947 


in a Haifa market, and then 13 more are killed in multiple 
shootings. 

British and Free French forces move through Palestine 

to invade Syria and Lebanon and replace the Vichy 
authorities. Britain also reoccupies Iraq, overthrowing 
the government. 

The Biltmore eight-point program is issued at the 
Extraordinary Zionist Conference. The program rejects 
the 1939 White Paper and calls for an independent Jewish 
state in all of Palestine and also stipulates that the Jewish 
Agency control immigration into the country. 

The Arab League is formed amid Jewish illegal immigra- 
tion in Palestine. Jewish groups pressure the British gov- 
ernment to allow Holocaust victims to settle into Palestine 
by sending refugee ships, forcing a confrontation with the 
Royal Navy. 

The Morrison-Grady Plan calls for the division of Pales- 
tine into a federalized state with Jewish and Arab areas 
and a neutral zone administered by the British. The 
Morrison-Grady Plan is rejected by Zionists. Although 
President Harry S. Truman first supports the plan, he is 
pressured against endorsing it. 

The Irgun Tsvai Leumi (National Military Organization) 
bombs the British headquarters at the King David Hotel in 
Jerusalem, killing 91 Britons, Jews, and Arabs. 

The majority of the United Nations Special Commission 
on Palestine (UNSCOP) recommends the partition of 
Palestine into Jewish and Arab states with Jerusalem as a 
neutral site, while a minority recommends a nonparti- 
tioned nation. Thirteen member states including six Arab 
nations vote against United Nations (UN) Resolution 181 
(a slightly different partition plan), arguing that 36 per- 
cent of the Arab population would be under Jewish con- 
trol. The Arab states try to seek remedy at the 
International Court of Justice and are outvoted. Fighting 
then begins between Jewish and Palestinian groups. 


January 10,1948 The Palestinians have no regular army and 


only two small paramilitary groups, the Najjada of about 
2,000 men in Jaffa and the Futuwwa of a few hundred 
men. An Arab volunteer force, the Arab Liberation Army 
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(ALA) of less than 6,000 men, assembles in Syria and is 
supposed to fight in northern Palestine under the leader- 
ship of Fawzi al-Qawuqji from Syria. Other Arab countries 
commit forces ranging from a larger Egyptian contingent 
of 10,000 men (later in the war up to 20,000 men) to small 
groups from Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen. They 
face Jewish forces of about 35,000 men in addition to the 
smaller groups of Irgun and Lehi, estimated at between 
2,500 and 4,800 men. 


January-April 1948 Violence continues to increase in Palestine 


as a war erupts between Jews and Arabs and also with the 
British, who are engaged in an evacuation of the area. Jews 
and Arabs wait for opportunities to seize areas that the 
British abandon. British major general Hugh Stockwell 
attempts in vain to maintain order in Haifa as Jewish 
forces surround the city. Jewish forces capture Tiberias on 
April 18 and Safad on May 12. In central Palestine, Jewish 
and Arab forces clash on the road between Tel Aviv and 
Jerusalem after the Jewish Agency, the organization repre- 
senting Jewish interests in Palestine, attempts to supply 
100,000 Jews in the New City of Jerusalem through Arab- 
controlled territory. In a battle at Kastel, Abd al-Qadir 
al-Husseini, the founder of the Organization of Holy 
Struggle, is killed on April 9 when citizens of Deir Yassin 
are massacred by Jewish forces. Between April 25 and 
May 13 the city of Jaffa is under siege, ending with the 
forced evacuation of its Arab population. At Kfar Etzion, 
south of Jerusalem, Arab Legion forces and irregulars, 
eager to avenge the killing of the villagers of Deir Yassin, 
massacre many Jewish defenders on May 14. Defenders of 
Gush Etzion surrender in the presence of the International 
Red Cross. 


March 6, 1948 The Haganah calls for general mobilization. 
April 9, 1948 While fighting for control of the road between 


Jerusalem and Tel Aviv, units from the Jewish organiza- 
tions Irgun and the Lohamei Herut Israel (Lehi, or Stern 
Gang) attack the Arab community of Deir Yassin and 
massacre 254 noncombatant Arab men, women, and 
children. This massacre shocks Jews as well as Arabs 
and adds to the Arab bitterness toward the cause of 
Zionism. 


April 25,1948 Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, Transjordan, and Egypt 


agree to invade Palestine. These countries mobilize for an 
attack on the Jewish regions in Palestine. King Abdullah of 
Transjordan becomes the nominal leader of the Arab 
forces, which fight only in a limited area. 


April 30, 1948 Haganah captures western Jerusalem and expels 


all Palestinians. 


May 14,1948 The independence of Israel is proclaimed. David 


Ben-Gurion becomes the first prime minister of the State 
of Israel. 
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Israeli War of Independence, 

May 14, 1948-January 7, 1949 

Phase I: May 14-June 11, 1948 

NORTHERN OPERATIONS 

May 14-19, 1948 Syria and the small 1,000-member Lebanese 
force launch an invasion. Syria captures Zemach and then 
abandons it and next captures Mishmar Hayarden near 
the border but then fights on the defensive. The Lebanese 
are stopped at Malkya. 

May 15-June 4, 1948 Iraq invades Israel from Mafraq in Jordan 
and crosses the Jordan River south of the Sea of Galilee. 
Between May 16 and 22, the Iraqis are unable to take 
Geshir. The Iraqis occupy Jenin and Samaria in the West 
Bank and proceed toward Natania on May 30. The Israelis 
attempt to take Jenin between June 1 and 4 but are held 
back by the Iraqis. The Iraqis, however, are forced to with- 
draw and participate no further in the war. 

May 20,1948 Count Folke Bernadotte of Sweden is appointed 
by the UN Security Council as a mediator between the 
Jews and Arabs. 

June 6-10, 1948 Syria and Lebanon renew their offensive. The 
Syrians are unsuccessful in taking Ein Gev but capture 
Mishmar Hayarden. With the support from the ALA and 
the Syrians, the Lebanese capture Matka on June 6 and 
Ramat Naftali and Kadesh on June 7. As a result, the ALA 
occupies much of the area around Galilee. 


OPERATIONS IN THE CENTRAL SECTOR 

May 15-25, 1948 The Arab Legion under British general John 
Glubb gains control of the eastern and southern portions 
of New Jerusalem and occupies much of the Old City 
unopposed. 

May 15-28, 1948 The Arab Legion lays siege to the Jewish 
Quarter in Old Jerusalem. With Palestinian Arab irregu- 
lars, the Arab Legion fights its way through the Jewish 
Quarter. Eventually the Jews are forced to surrender. 

May 18-June 10, 1948 The Israelis under the command of 
American volunteer Colonel David “Micky” Marcus 
attempt to gain control of the Tel Aviv-Jerusalem Road 
but fail, and Marcus is mistakenly killed by a Jewish sentry. 

May 25-30, 1948 The First Battle of Latrun begins. Lieutenant 
Colonel Habas al-Majali from the Arab Legion occupies 
Latrun on the way to Tel Aviv. The Israelis are unable to 
drive his forces out. 

June 9-10, 1948 The Israelis make a second attempt to take 
Latrun in the Second Battle of Latrun. The Arab Legion 
again holds its ground against the Israelis. 


SOUTHERN OPERATIONS 


May 15,1948 Two Egyptian brigade groups under Major Gen- 
eral Ahmed Ali al-Mwawi move into Palestine. The larger 
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of the two groups advances along the coast from El Arish 
to secure the Gaza Strip and to be within striking distance 
of Tel Aviv. The ALA advances toward Jerusalem from 
Abu Ageila through Beersheba. 

May 16-June 7, 1948 The Egyptian Army marches through the 
Gaza Strip. Between May 19 and 24 the Egyptians seize 
Yad Mordechai and Ashdod, which are only 25 miles from 
Tel Aviv. The Egyptians rebuff an Israeli attempt to re- 
capture Ashdod between June 2 and 3. The Egyptians take 
Nitzanin on June 7, which secures their lines of communi- 
cation from El Arish. 

May 16-June 10, 1948 The Egyptians capture Beersheba on 
May 20 and Hebron on May 21 and connect with the Arab 
Legion at Bethlehem on May 22. 

June 11-July 9, 1948 After three weeks, Bernadotte negotiates a 
truce between both sides that is welcomed by the Israelis 
and opposed by the Arabs. The truce allows the Israelis to 
regroup their forces, which grew to 49,000 troops. On June 
20 a UN police force of 49 guards arrives from New York. 


Phase II: July 9-18, 1948 

NORTHERN OPERATIONS 

July 9-14, 1948 The Israelis are unsuccessful in driving out the 
Syrians from the upper Jordan River at the Third Battle of 
Mishmar Hayaden. 

July 12-16, 1948 The Israelis begin their Nazareth Offensive by 
taking control of the coast north of Haifa and then take 
Nazareth. 


OPERATIONS IN THE CENTRAL SECTOR 

July 9-12, 1948 The Israelis launch their Lod Ramla Offensive 
with the goals of securing the Tel Aviv—Jerusalem Road 
and driving out the Arab Legion from the Coastal Plain. 
The Israelis take control of Lod and Ramla and a nearby 
airport. 

July 9-18, 1948 The Second Battle for Jerusalem ends in failure, 
as the Israelis are rebuffed by the Arab Legion. 

July 14-18, 1948 The Israelis fail for the third time to take 
Latrun. 


SOUTHERN OPERATIONS 

July 18-October 15, 1948 A second truce is declared between 
Israel and the Arabs. During the truce, the Israeli Army 
grows to 90,000 troops, giving Israel a numerical advan- 
tage over the Arabs. 

September 17, 1948  Israel’s success in the war causes many 
Israelis to oppose Bernadotte’s efforts at a negotiated 
peace with the Arabs, which would have meant returning 
territories conquered during the conflict. Bernadotte is 
assassinated by three men from the Stern Gang. Dr. Ralph 
Bunche succeeds him as UN negotiator. 
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September 29-October 15, 1948 On the southern border with 
Egypt, neither side adheres closely to the cease-fire. The 
Israelis launch an offensive to cut Egyptian communica- 
tions and to open a line of communications into the Negev 
region. 

October 1, 1948 The Palestinian National Council meets and 
confirms Ahmad Hilmi Abd al-Baqi as president of the All 
Palestine Government, announced just a week earlier, and 
proclaims Palestine a free democratic state. King Abdul- 
lah opposes the All Palestine Government, although it 
continues on until 1963. 


Phase III: October 6-November 5, 1948 

SOUTHERN OPERATIONS 

October 15-19, 1948 Israel launches a coastal offensive against 
the Egyptians to drive them out of the Ashdod-Gaza area. 
Despite some short-term successes, the Israelis do not 
gain control of any major positions. 

October 19-21, 1948 Israel launches its Beersheba offensive. 
The Israelis are successful in opening lines of communi- 
cation with the Negev. On October 19 the Israelis seize 
Huleiqat, which disrupts Egyptian communications, and 
capture Beersheba on October 21. Israeli success in these 
areas leaves the Egyptians at Hebron and Faluja isolated. 

October 27-November 5, 1948 With its coastal communica- 
tions severed, Egypt withdraws its forces from Ashdod 
and Majdal. Instead, the Egyptians concentrate their 
forces in the area along Asluj, Gaza, and El Arish. 


CENTRAL SECTOR OPERATIONS 

October-November 1948 _ The Israelis launch limited offensives 
along the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv Road to gain control of 
areas north and south of Jerusalem. The Arab League 
turns back an Israeli attack near Beit Jabrin. 

November 30, 1948 Israel and Transjordan declare a cease-fire. 

December 1, 1948 King Abdullah declares himself king of Arab 
Palestine and the Union of Transjordan and Arab Pales- 
tine at Amman. 


NORTHERN OPERATIONS 

October 22-31, 1948 Israel launches another offensive in north- 
ern Galilee in response to a probe by the ALA along the 
Lebanese border. At Tarshiham, the Israelis suffer a set- 
back on October 28 but drive the ALA back into Lebanon 
after successes at Gish on October 29 and Sasa on October 
30. Israelis then break Arab resistance in the Hula Valley, 
retake Manara, and seize a three-to-nine-mile area of 
southern Lebanon, expelling the villagers and also the 
Palestinian Arab residents of the Galilee. 

November 30, 1948 The Israelis, Syrians, and Lebanese declare 
a cease-fire. 
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Phase IV: November 21, 1948-January 7, 1949 

November 19-December 7, 1948 The Egyptians expand their 
control in the area east of Gaza and in Asluj but are unable 
to relieve their besieged forces in Faluja. 

December 20, 1948-January 7, 1949 Israel launches its Sinai 
Offensive (Operation Hore) with the goal of knocking 
Egypt out of the war. Israel surrounds Rafah on December 
22, Asluj on December 25, and Auja on December 27. The 
Israelis have a column going toward Rafah, and another 
column take Abu Ageila on December 28. The Israelis head 
toward El Arish and seize an airfield and surrounding 
villages. The Egyptians, however, halt their advance on 
December 29. 

January 7,1949 The Egyptians ask for an armistice, which is 
granted by the Israelis. 


February-June 1949 Israel signs separate armistice agreements 
with Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan, and Syria. Israel acquires 
50 percent more territory than originally provided in the 
UN partition plan. According to United Nations figures, 
an estimated 710,000 Palestinians flee or are evicted from 
Jewish-held areas. Egypt gains control of Gaza, and Jordan 
holds the West Bank. As part of a secret agreement with 
Israel, Jordan later annexes the West Bank. 

March 7-10, 1949 The Israel Defense Forces (IDF) capture the 
southern Negev, including Eilat, without difficulty in 
Operation uvpA. 

April 27-September 1949 Representatives from Israel and 
Arab states meet at the Lausanne Conference. Although 
the conference is largely a failure, Israel gains a working 
recognition by Arab states. Both sides accept UN 
resolutions. 

April 1950 Britain gives de jure recognition to Israel and Jordan 
(including the West Bank). 

1950 The Israeli Knesset passes the Law of Return, specifying 
that any Jew who wishes to settle in the State of Israel will 
be granted immediate citizenship. 

July 1951 King Abdullah of Jordan is assassinated. He is suc- 
ceeded by King Talal, who is subsequently succeeded by 
King Hussein. 

1951-1958 Israel begins a land reclamation project to drain the 
Hulah Valley as well as eradicate malaria. 

July 23,1952 Free Officers seize control of Egypt, and the July 
Revolution ends the monarchy. 

January 18,1953 The Soviet Union accuses so-called Zionist 
agents of murdering top Soviet leaders as part of its anti- 
Zionist position against Israel. 

October 1953 Ariel Sharon leads the IDF Paratrooper Unit 101 
in a raid against the Jordanian village of Qibya. The raid 
kills 69 civilians and destroys much property as retaliation 
for a raid on Tirat Yehuda. 
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July 1954 Defense Minister Pinhas Lavon orders Israeli spies to 
sabotage British and U.S. property in Egypt as part of a 
plan to strain relations against Britain and Egypt and 
postpone British withdrawal from the Suez Canal. The 
plan, called the Lavon Affair, fails, implicates Lavon, 
and precipitates his resignation. Egypt retaliates against 
Egyptian Jews because some of them were involved in the 
plot. 

September 7, 1954 Ben-Gurion resigns as prime minister and is 
replaced by Moshe Sharett. 

October 19, 1954 Britain and Egypt sign an agreement whereby 
British troops withdraw from the Suez Canal. 

January 27,1955 An Egyptian military court sentences two 
Israeli spies to death and executes them. 

February 1955 Israel launches Operation HETZ SHAHOR (BLACK 
ARROW) against Egypt for incursions into Israel. The oper- 
ation kills 38 Egyptians and causes Nasser to reconsider 
his plans toward Israel. 

September 27, 1955 Egypt signs an arms deal with Czechoslova- 
kia. The Israeli government is alarmed, and discussion of 
preemptive military action begins. 

November 2, 1955 Ben-Gurion once again becomes prime min- 
ister, replacing Sharett. 

December 11,1955 Israel launches the Kinneret raid against 
Syria, a signatory to a defense pact with Egypt. Sharett, 
now foreign minister, requests U.S. arms and is turned 
down the next day. 


1956 Suez Crisis (Suez or Sinai War), 

October 29-November 6, 1956 

Background 

June 1956 Sharett is ousted as foreign minister and is replaced 
by Golda Meir, who supports the subsequent Sinai 
Campaign. 

June 13,1956 British troops leave the Suez Canal Zone. 

July 4-26, 1956 Tensions flare along Israel’s borders with 
Jordan and along the Gaza Strip. UN secretary-general 
Dag Hammarskjold visits the Middle East to restore 
the cease-fire between Egypt and Israel, first brokered 
at the end of the Israeli War for Independence 
(1948-1949). 

July 18,1956 Secretary of State John Foster Dulles announces 
that the United States will withdraw its financial support 
to Egypt for the construction of the Aswan High Dam. 

July 26,1956 President Nasser nationalizes the Suez Canal 
Company. 

August 16-30, 1956 Violence erupts along Israel’s borders with 
Egypt and Jordan. This raises fears that another Middle 
Eastern war will erupt. 

October 5, 1956 Britain and France propose to the UN Security 
Council that the Suez Canal be placed under international 
control. The Soviet Union vetoes the proposal. 
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October 15,1956 Asa result of shooting incidents along the 
Israel-Jordan border, the Jordanians accuse Israel of 
aggression before the UN Security Council. 

October 24, 1956 Israel, Britain, and France agree to take mili- 
tary action against Egypt at a secret meeting in Sevres 
and coordinate their strategies. Britain and France will 
demand that Israel withdraw from the Suez Canal. Israeli 
forces will then move on the canal, and upon Nasser’s sure 
refusal to withdraw, Britain and France will intervene 
militarily to save the canal from Israeli occupation. 


Operations 

October 29, 1956 Israel invades the Sinai. 

October 30, 1956 The Israelis turn back an attack by Egyptian 
ground and air forces. Sharon’s troops capture Thamad 
and rejoin with the paratrooper battalion. The Israeli Cen- 
tral Task Group under Colonel Yehuda Wallach captures 
Sabha and Kusseima and then proceedes to Abu Ageila. 
The Egyptian 4th Armored Division moves toward Bir 
Gifgafa and Bir Rud Salim. 

October 30, 1956 The governments of Britain and France send 
an ultimatum that calls for Israel and Egypt to cease hos- 
tilities and withdraw from the Suez Canal and propose an 
Anglo-French occupation of Port Said, Ismailiyya, and 
Suez to ensure international access. As expected, Egypt 
rejects the ultimatum, and an Anglo-French force leaves 
Malta for Egypt. 

October 31, 1956 Britain and France bomb airfields on the Suez 
Canal. Sharon’s paratroopers are ambushed at Mitla Pass. 
The fighting is hard and includes hand-to-hand combat. 
Many Egyptians are taken prisoner, but the Egyptian forces 
hold their line. The Israelis overrun part of the Egyptian 
defenses at Abu Ageila but are repulsed. The Central Task 
Force captures Bir Hassnah, Jebel Libni, and Bir Hama. 

October 31,1956 The Egyptian destroyer Ibrahim al-Awal 
bombards naval and oil installations at Haifa. After a sea 
battle, the Israeli Navy captures the destroyer and tows it 
into Haifa Harbor. 

October 31,1956 The British bombard Egyptian air bases. 
Nasser orders Egyptian forces to withdraw from the Sinai. 

November 1, 1956 _ Israeli forces are rebuffed again at Abu 
Ageila. The Israeli General Headquarters suspends further 
attacks at Abu Ageila. The Northern Task Group under 
Colonel Haim Laskov captures Rafah and proceeds 
toward El Arish. By midnight, all Egyptian troops in the 
Sinai begin withdrawing except for units in Gaza and 
Sharm al-Sheikh, which are surrounded by Israeli forces. 

November 2, 1956 The Israeli 9th Infantry Brigade moves 
toward Sharm al-Sheikh along the Gulf of Aqaba. The 
Egyptians evacuate Abu Ageila and are pursued by the 
Israelis through Bir Gifgafa toward the Suez Canal. The 
27th Armored Brigade under Chaim Bar-Lev captures El 
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Arish and heads toward Romani. The 11th Infantry 
Brigade under Colonel Aharon Doron captures the north- 
ern Gaza Strip, including the city of Gaza. The Egyptian 
forces not surrounded by the Israelis complete their with- 
drawal from Sinai. 

November 2, 1956 The UN calls for a cease-fire between Egypt 
and Israel. Egypt accepts the UN call for a cease-fire, but 
Britain and France continue to bomb Egyptian airfields 
and military installations. 

November 3, 1956 The Israeli 9th Brigade continues to advance 
down the Sinai coast. Paratroopers advancing down the 
Gulf of Suez capture Egyptian oil fields at Ras Sudar, Abu 
Znayma, and al-Tur. The 11th Brigade captures Khan 
Yunis, which brings the Gaza Strip under Israeli control. 
Colonel Ra if Mahfuz Zaki, the commander of the garrison 
at Sharm al-Sheikh, withdraws his forces from Ras Nas- 
rani to bolster his defenses. 

November 3-4, 1956 _ Israel initially accepts the UN’s call for a 
cease-fire, assuming that Sharm al-Sheikh would have 
been captured by the time the cease-fire takes effect. The 
British and French, however, pressure Ben-Gurion to 
continue hostilities since a cease-fire would negate inter- 
vention at the Suez Canal. 

November 4, 1956 The 9th Brigade passes through Ras Nasrani 
and falls under heavy fire from the Egyptians. 

November 5, 1956 The Israelis mount their first assault on 
Sharm al-Sheikh after midnight but are stopped by a 
minefield and Egyptian resistance. At 5:30 a.m. the 
Israelis resume their attack with air and mortar support, 
leading to the capture of Sharm al-Sheikh. 

November 5, 1956 Britain and France send 500 paratroopers 
over El Gamil Airfield near Port Said at 8:30 a.m. 
Another 600 land near Port Fuad. The Anglo-French 
force captures the waterworks and isolates the cities. 
Despite a brief truce between local Egyptian and British 
commanders, fighting resumes late that evening. 

November 6, 1956 Britain and France mount an amphibious 
assault on Port Said. At 7:30 p.m. Stockwell is ordered to 
cease fire at midnight. 


March 23,1957 The Suez Canal reopens to traffic. 

1957 Israel signs a secret agreement with France to construct a 
nuclear breeder reactor, later discovered by American U-2 
planes between 1960 and 1961. 

February 1958 The United Arab Republic (UAR), the union of 
Egypt and Syria, is established. 

1958 Palestinians form legislative and executive councils for 
Gaza shortly after establishment of the UAR. This is the 
first open political activity permitted in almost 10 years in 
the Diaspora. 

1958 The Palestinian Arab Nationalist Union (al-Ittihad al- 
Qawmi al-’Arabi al-Filastini, PANU) is set up. The mufti 
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objects and leaves Egypt. The PANU lacks an active role, 
deals with host governments, and provides water and 
electricity to camps until 1961. 

July 14,1958 The Iraqi government is overthrown in a coup led 
by Brigadier Abdul Karim Qassem and Colonel Abd al- 
Salam Arif, who establish a republic and execute the king 
and the regent. 

July 15,1958 The United States sends 14,000 troops to Lebanon 
in Operation BLUE BAT to shore up the government of Presi- 
dent Camille Chamoun against his internal opposition. 

October 23,1958 The Soviet Union approves a loan to Egypt to 
finance the Aswan High Dam. 

November 18, 1958 _ Israel begins the National Water Carrier 
Project to divert water from the Sea of Galilee, which will 
deplete the Jordan River. 

1959 Yasser Arafat and other Palestinian leaders found Fatah, 
the reverse acronym of Harakat al-Tahrir al-Watani 
according to Salah Khalaf. However, another source dates 
the origins of the movement to late 1957. 

1959 The General Union of Palestinian Students (GUPS) is 
formed at a meeting in Cairo. The GUPS demands manda- 
tory conscription for Palestinians and comes to be a base 
of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). 

1960 Mossad agents capture Nazi war criminal Adolf Eich- 
mann in Argentina and send him to Israel, where he is 
tried for ordering the deaths of millions of Jews and other 
minorities. 

1961 Eichmann’s trialis televised and seen throughout the world. 

1961 Syria withdraws from the UAR. 

June 1962 Eichmann is executed. 

June 24, 1963 Ben-Gurion resigns as prime minister over the 
1954 Lavon Affair. 

1963 The General Union of Palestine Workers (GUPW) is 
founded and is centered in Cairo until the 1970s, when it 
moves to Damascus. Large numbers of fedayeen are 
recruited from the GUPW. 

January 13-17, 1964 The First Arab Summit convenes at Cairo. 
The Arab states condemn Israel’s diversion of the Jordan 
River and try to formulate a response to it, hinting at 
diversion of its headwaters. The summit also welcomes 
the African Unity Charter and supports the Arab struggle 
and the struggle against imperialism. 

May 1964 The PLO is officially founded, as announced by the 
new Palestinian National Council. The PLO is headed by 
Ahmad Shukeiri. 

September 13,1964 The Second Arab Summit is held at Alexan- 
dria and focuses on the strengthening of Arab military 
forces with the goal of liberating Palestine from Israel. 
Israel submits its concerns to the UN Security Council. 

September 18,1965 The Third Arab Summit convenes in 
Casablanca. The most important aspects of this summit 
are the Casablanca Protocol, which addresses the treatment 
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of Palestinians in Arab countries, and the acknowledg- 
ment of intra-Arab propaganda and conflict, which is to 
be minimized. 

1965 The General Union of Palestinian Women is established 
and is then reorganized after a Beirut conference in 1974. 

March-April 1965 President Habib Burjiba (Bourguiba) of 
Tunisia proposes that Arab states recognize Israel on the 
basis of the UN Partition Resolution of 1947. 

1965 Egypt has sent 55,000 troops to Yemen, having started a 
military commitment with 5,000 troops in 1962. 

November 13, 1966 Israeli troops launch an attack on the Jor- 
danian village of Samu, killing 15 Jordanian soldiers and 
3 civilians. Israeli troops destroy 125 houses in response 
to the deaths of 3 Israeli soldiers by a road mine. The UN 
Security Council censures Israel by issuing Security Coun- 
cil Resolution 228. 


Six-Day War, June 5-10, 1967 

Preliminary Moves 

May 16,1967 Egypt declares a state of emergency. 

May 17,1967 Egypt and Syria declare their readiness for com- 
bat, and Jordan begins mobilization. 

May 18, 1967 Troops in Syria and Egypt are placed on maxi- 
mum alert, and Kuwait announces its mobilization. 

May 19,1967 The UNEF troops withdraw from Sinai. 

May 20, 1967 Israel completes a partial mobilization of forces. 

May 23,1967 Saudi Arabia begins mobilization of its troops. 

May 24, 1967 Jordan completes its mobilization. 

May 28, 1967 Sudan mobilizes its troops. 

May 29, 1967 Egypt receives units from Algeria. 

May 30, 1967 Egypt and Jordan sign the Mutual Security Treaty. 

May 31,1967 Iraqi troops move into Jordan. 


The Sinai Front 

June 5, 1967 Israel launches a preemptive air strike against 
Egypt’s air bases, destroying its air force. Later in the day, 
the Israelis destroy the Jordanian and Syrian air forces 
while destroying Iraqi air units in Mosul. 

June 5, 1967 Israeli ground forces consist of a mechanized 
brigade under Colonel Yehuda Resheff, a mechanized 
division commanded by Major General Israel Tal, an 
armored division under Major General Avraham Yoffe, 
and a mechanized division under Major General Ariel 
Sharon. Tal’s division drives into the Rafah-El Arish area. 
Resheff advances into the Gaza Strip, while Sharon 
advances toward fortifications in the area of Abu Ageila 
and Kusseima. Yoffe heads southward toward central 
Sinai to cut off the Egyptian retreat. 

June 6, 1967 Egyptian troops in Gaza surrender to Resheff. Tal 
joins Yoffe. Sharon sends part of his force to Rafah and El 
Arish, and the remainder advance toward Nakhl and Mitla 
Pass. Yoffe attacks the main Egyptian force at Jabal Libni 
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in central Sinai. The Egyptian field marshal Abdel Hakim 
Amer orders all units in the Sinai to withdraw. 

June 7, 1967 Tal’s main forces arrive at Bir Gifgafa, while his 
northern task force moves past Romani. Yoffe’s leading 
brigade arrives at the eastern end of the Mitla Pass with- 
out fuel and short of ammunition. Egyptian forces quickly 
surround the unit. Yoffe’s other brigade relieves its com- 
rades soon after. Sharon advances closer to Nakhl, while 
other units capture northeastern Sinai and air and 
amphibious forces capture Sharm al-Sheikh. 

June 8, 1967 Egyptian armored units attempt to provide cover 
for ground forces withdrawing from the Sinai. However, 
Tal’s forces drive them back as he advances toward the 
Suez Canal between Qantara and Ismailiyya. Yoffe’s divi- 
sion traverses Mitla Pass and reaches the canal opposite 
Port Suez. Sharon captures Nakhl and passes through 
Mitla Pass. The Sinai is firmly under the control of the 
Israeli Army. 


The Jordanian Front 

THE BATTLE FOR JERUSALEM 

June 5, 1967 The Jordanians begin firing on Israel from 
Jerusalem. Israeli general Uzi Narkiss begins the offensive 
against Jerusalem with three brigades under Colonel 
Mordechai Gur. The Israelis surround the Old City, which 
is defended by Jordanian brigadier Ata Ali. 

June 6, 1967 The Israelis continue their siege of the Old City but 
are hampered by Jordanian opposition. They frustrate 
Jordanian efforts to relieve the Old City. A tank brigade 
seizes Ramallah, and another captures Latrun. The road 
between Tel Aviv and Jerusalem is open to Jewish traffic 
for the first time since 1947. 

June 7, 1967 Gur’s forces storm the Old City, while the Jorda- 
nians withdraw. The Israelis subsequently capture 
Bethlehem, Hebron, and Etzion. 


THE BATTLE OF JENIN-NABLUS 

June 5, 1967 Major General David Elazar sends one division 
and an armored brigade toward Jenin, capturing it after 
fierce combat the next day. 

June 7, 1967 The Israelis advance toward Nablus despite Jor- 
danian counterattacks and seize it. The Jordanians with- 
draw across the Jordan River, and both Israel and Jordan 
call for a cease-fire by the UN. 


The Syrian Front 

June 5-8, 1967 The Syrians control the Golan Heights with 
six brigades and six more in reserve. Elazar engages in 
artillery duels against the Syrians for four days. 

June 8,1967 The UN calls for a cease-fire. 

June 9, 1967 President Gamal Abdel Nasser offers his resigna- 
tion, which is rejected by the Egyptian people in large 
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public demonstrations. Elazar advances toward the Dan- 
Banyas area along the foothills of Mount Hermon, fighting 
through the first line of Syrian defenses in the northern 
Golan Heights, with three brigades to follow. Other units 
force their way north of the Sea of Galilee. Elazar orders 
units to attack the Golan Heights south of the Sea of 
Galilee. 

June 10,1967 The Syrian defenses are rapidly deteriorating, 
which is an advantage to the Israelis as they press through 
the northern Golan Heights. The Israelis push forward 
toward Quneitra from the north, west, and southwest. 

The troops from the Jordanian front drive northeastward 
toward the Yarmuk Valley to occupy the southern Golan 
Heights. The Israelis surround Quneitra, with a unit occu- 
pying the city. Israel and Syria soon enter into a cease-fire. 


The Naval War 

June 3-4, 1967 The Israelis wage a campaign of deception by 
transferring landing craft back and forth from the Mediter- 
ranean to Eilat. This leads the Egyptians to believe that 
the Israelis are massing toward Eilat, forcing the Egyp- 
tians to concentrate their forces toward the Red Sea. As a 
result, the Israelis redress the imbalance of forces in the 
Mediterranean. 

June 5, 1967 An Israeli destroyer and several torpedo boats 
reach Port Said, where they are met by two Egyptian 
Osa-class missile boats. After an inconclusive battle, the 
Egyptian vessels withdraw into the harbor. Israeli frog- 
men enter the harbors of Port Said and Alexandria, where 
they inflict some damage on Egyptian vessels but are 
captured. 

June 6, 1967 The Egyptians withdraw from Port Said after 
heavy Israeli air attacks and the threat of Tal’s advance. 
The Egyptian Navy withdraws all of its vessels from Port 
Said to Alexandria. 

June 6-7, 1967 The Israeli coast is bombarded by three Egypt- 
ian submarines near Ashdod and north and south of 
Haifa. Israeli air and naval forces return fire and drive off 
the submarines. 

June 7, 1967 An Israeli task force captures Egyptian fortifica- 
tions at Sharm al-Sheikh. This allows naval vessels to 
travel unobstructed through the Strait of Tiran to the 
Red Sea. 

June 8, 1967 USS Liberty, an American electronics vessel, is 
attacked 14 nautical miles north of El Arish by Israeli 
fighter-bombers and naval forces. The Israeli government 
apologizes to the United States. 

August-September 1967 The Arab Summit convenes in Khar- 
toum and votes against peace or negotiations with Israel. 

October 21,1967 An Egyptian missile ship sinks the Israeli 
destroyer Eilat. Israel in turn bombards a refinery com- 
plex at Suez. 
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November 22, 1967 Security Council Resolution 242 calls for 
Israeli withdrawal and for peace. 

1967 Seizure of Palestinian land in the West Bank and Gaza by 
Israel for military and security requirements. 

March 21,1968 Jordanian and Palestinian forces defeat an 
Israeli raid at the Battle of Karameh. Karameh serves as a 
base for PLO Fatah guerrillas, and it is from here that they 
will launch their attacks. 

1968 The Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) 
is formed. 

June 1968 The War of Attrition between Egypt and Israel 
begins. Egypt launches attacks because of Israel’s failure 
to withdraw from the Sinai Peninsula in accordance with 
UN Resolution 242. Egypt first violates the 1967 cease-fire 
along the Suez Canal. 

July 23,1968 Three PFLP members hijack an El Al 707 en route 
from Rome to Lod and divert it to Algiers. Negotiations 
take 40 days. Hostages are freed and not killed, and the 
hijackers are not apprehended. 

Fall 1968 After a successful strike, UNRWA teachers together 
with PLO leadership establish the General Union of Pales- 


tinian Teachers. 
October 26, 1968 Very heavy Egyptian artillery barrage on 
Egypt. 


November 1, 1968 _ Israeli helicopter-borne commandos destroy 
Egypt’s electrical transformers at Nag Hamadi, some 120 
miles inside Egyptian territory. Israel fortifies its position 
on the east of the Suez Canal in the Bar-Lev Line. This 
action leads the Egyptians to more aggressive action in the 
War of Attrition the next spring. 

1968-1970 Israel begins to build settlements in the West Bank, 
East Jerusalem, the Gaza Strip, and the Golan Heights. 

December 26, 1968 The PFLP attacks an El Al airplane in 
Athens, killing an Israeli mechanic. 

December 28, 1968 Israel launches a helicopter raid on Beirut 
International Airport, destroying 13 Arab planes and 
inflicting heavy damage on the airport. Security Council 
Resolution 262, passed on December 31, censures Israel. 

1969 The Palestine Red Crescent Society, formerly the Fatah 
Medical Services formed to deal with the inadequacy of 
medical care in 1967, is declared the official health organi- 
zation of the PLO. 

January 6, 1969 Israel discloses a French ban on arms supplies. 

1969 The Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine is 
formed. 

January 27,1969 The Iraqi government condemns and executes 
14 people as Israeli spies, of whom 9 are Jews. 

February 1-4, 1969 The Fifth Palestinian National Council 
(PNC) convenes in Cairo. Arafat becomes the chair of the 
Executive Committee. The PNC calls for a “secular demo- 
cratic state” for Muslims, Christians, and Jews in Palestine. 

February 18,1969 The PFLP attacks an El Al airplane in Zurich. 
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February 20, 1969 The PFLP launches a bomb attack ona 
supermarket in Jerusalem. 

February 24, 1969 Israel launches an air strike against two 
Fatah camps near Damascus, inflicting heavy casualties. 
The PFLP declares its intention to overthrow King Hus- 
sein of Jordan, whom it saw as a Western puppet. 

March 1969 _ Israel and Egypt exchange missile attacks. Egypt 
shells the Bar-Lev Line heavily on March 8 and 9, firing 
some 40,000 shells. On March 9 when Israel shells the 
canal city of Ismailiyya, Lieutenant General Abd al-Munim 
Riyadh is killed. 

March 11,1969 Golda Meir becomes prime minister after the 
death of Levi Eshkol. 

April 19, 1969 Egyptian commandos begin crossing the canal to 
attack Israeli units. 

April 23, 1969 Egypt and Israel engage in heavy artillery bom- 
bardments and air strikes around the Suez Canal. The 
United States condemns Nasser’s actions. Israel shells the 
town of Suez and its oil refineries as well as Ismailiyya, 
Port Said, and Port Tawfig. 

July 20, 1969 Israel employs air, land, and sea forces, briefly 
taking Jazirat al-Khadra in the Suez Canal, and shoots 
down five Egyptian aircraft, losing two of its own. Israel 
attacks numerous ground targets at Suez and inside 
Egypt. 

July 24, 1969 Israel strikes Egypt’s surface-to-air missile (SAM) 
sites at the Suez Canal. 

August 21,1969 An Australian tourist starts a fire at the al-Aqsa 
Mosque, sparking protests and demonstrations. 

September-October 1969 Israeli forces destroy all of the Egypt- 
ian SAM sites and radar stations at the Suez Canal. In 
October the Israelis begin attacking the Gulf of Suez, then 
shift back again to the Suez Canal. 

November 3, 1969 The Cairo Protocol is signed by General 
Emile al-Bustani of Lebanon and Arafat. The Egyptian 
government sponsors this agreement to prevent attacks 
on Palestinian armed groups in Lebanon who are within 
certain restrictions permitted to continue their revolution 
against Israel, with the unwritten understanding that they 
are to avoid Lebanese internal disputes and will not be 
naturalized. 

December 9, 1969 U.S. secretary of state William Rogers pro- 
poses an Israeli-Egyptian settlement, which is rejected by 
both countries. 

January 1970 Israel begins deeper air raids into Egypt on Janu- 
ary 8, striking 30 miles from Cairo, and on January 18 at 
installations north of Helwan and a base at the Cairo 
International Airport. Bombing continues at Qantara and 
Suez. Seventy civilians are killed in the Delta area on Feb- 
ruary 12, and 30 children are killed at a school in Bahr al- 
Baqr on April 8. These activities continue until April, 
when Soviet advisers, pilots, and missiles arrive in Egypt. 
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August 7,1970 The War of Attrition between Israel and Egypt 
ends with a cease-fire after pressure from the superpowers. 

September 1970 Fighting between King Hussein of Jordan’s 
forces and Palestinian guerrillas begins. The period is 
known as Black September for its violence and the expul- 
sion of Palestinian fighters from Jordan. President Nasser 
of Egypt helps to negotiate the end of this conflict. A ter- 
rorist organization subsequently adopts the name Black 
September. 

September 6, 1970 The PFLP hijacks Swissair, BOAC (later 
British Airways), PanAm, and TWA flights and diverts 
them to Jordan, where 310 passengers are held hostage. 
The hijackers agree to release the hostages in exchange for 
the release of Palestinian prisoners. Lufthansa and Air 
France pay protection money in the aftermath of the 
hijackings. 

September 28,1970 Nasser dies of cardiac arrest after 15 years 
in power and is succeeded by Sadat. 

November 16, 1970 The Corrective Revolution takes place in 
Syria by Hafez al-Assad, divesting Salah al-Jadid and his 
supporters of power. 

February 22,1971 Al-Assad is elected president of Syria. 

May 30,1972 The PFLP and the Japanese Red Army launch an 
attack at Lod Airport, killing 27. 

September 5, 1972 Black September massacres the Israeli 
Olympic team in Munich. Israel launches a major man- 
hunt for the assassins. 


Yom Kippur War, October 6-24, 1973 

Preliminary Moves 

September 26, 1973 Egypt and Syria conduct military maneu- 
vers. Israel is placed on alert, and an armored brigade is 
dispatched to the Golan Heights. 

October 4-5, 1973 Sadat expels 15,000 Soviet advisers and all 
dependents. This is part of his reshaping of Egyptian for- 
eign and domestic policies and is also aimed at Nasserists. 

October 6, 1973 General Eliezer Zeira, Israeli director of intelli- 
gence, warns Lieutenant General David Elazar of an 
imminent attack, but Prime Minister Meir decides not 
to launch a preemptive strike. 


Sinai Front 

October 6, 1973 Egypt sends a massive air strike against Israeli 
artillery and command positions. At the same time, the 
Egyptians bombard the Bar-Lev Line along the Suez Canal, 
and the Syrians attack from the Golan Heights. Israel gives 
priority to fighting the Syrians in the Golan Heights. 

October 6-7, 1973 The Egyptians begin their offensive toward 
the Suez Canal by sending commandos followed by 
infantry, engineers, and tanks. Engineers construct 
bridges, allowing the Egyptians to cross the canal. By 
October 8, 500 tanks cross the canal. Two Israeli armored 
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divisions under General Ariel Sharon and Avraham Adan 
are mobilized. 

October 8, 1973. Adan and Sharon conduct counterattacks 
against the Egyptian Second Army but are repulsed. 
Israeli air support suffers heavy losses against Egyptian 


antiaircraft defense. 
October 11,1973 The Egyptians launch a second offensive in 
the Sinai. 


October 13,1973 Operation NICKLE GLASS, a U.S. effort to airlift 
supplies to Israel, begins. 

October 14,1973 The Egyptian offensive in the Sinai is unsuc- 
cessful. The Egyptians suffer heavy losses, particularly in 
tanks. 

October 15-16, 1973 The Israelis mount an offensive across the 
Suez Canal. Sharon strikes between the Second Army and 
the Third Army and establishes a bridgehead with a 
brigade of paratroopers. 

October 17,1973 Arab members of the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries (OPEC) embargo oil shipments 
to any nation supporting Israel. The embargo results in a 
full-blown energy crisis in much of the West and wreaks 
havoc on Western economies. 

October 16-18, 1973 The Egyptian Second Army isolates 
Sharon’s division east and west of the Suez Canal. Adan’s 
division breaks through, however. Egypt is unable to iso- 
late the Israelis and suffers heavy losses in tanks. 

October 18-19, 1973 Adan’s division continues to push west- 
ward, capturing Egyptian targets. Israeli planes attack 
ground targets. Sharon, however, is unsuccessful in seiz- 
ing Ismailiyya. 

October 20-22, 1973 Sharon continues his attacks on 
Ismailiyya but is met with resistance by the paratroopers 
and armored reserves of the Second Army and the Third 
Army. Adan is more successful in cutting the Suez-Cairo 
Road northeast of Suez. 

October 22, 1973 Egypt and Israel agree to a cease-fire, which is 
soon broken. Israel deploys reinforcements to the Suez 
Canal. 

October 23-24, 1973 Adan is ordered to continue his drive to- 
ward the Gulf of Suez and isolate the Third Army. General 
Kalman Magen follows Adan and reaches Adabiya. The 
Israelis make an attempt to take Suez but are unsuccessful. 

October 24, 1973 Egypt and Israel agree to a second cease-fire. 


Golan Heights Front 

October 6, 1973 Syria conducts a massive air strike against 
Israeli positions on the Golan Heights. 

October 6-7, 1973 The Syrian 7th Infantry Division is unsuc- 
cessful in taking Amadiye, north of Quneitra, and suffers 
heavy tank losses. The 3rd Syrian Tank Division similarly 
suffers heavy losses west of Amadiye. The Syrian 5th 
Mechanized Division breaks through the Israeli 188th 
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Armored Brigade. In two days, the 188th Armored 
Brigade is practically destroyed. The Syrians surround 
the Israeli Golan Heights command post. The 5th Mecha- 
nized Division halts its progress to resupply. 

October 8-9, 1973 The Israeli 7th Armored Division conducts 
a counterattack and drives back the Syrian Ist and 5th 
Divisions toward the original line. The Syrians suffer 
heavy tank losses. The 7th Brigade repulses another 
Syrian attack north of Quneitra. 

October 10-12, 1973 The Israelis conduct a counteroffensive 
north of the Quneitra-Damascus Road. Three Israeli divi- 
sions break through the first and second Syrian lines of 
defense near Sasa, close to Damascus. The Israelis halt 
their advance and redeploy their forces to the Sinai front. 
The Iraqi 3rd Armored Division attacks an Israeli position 
on October 11 but is unsuccessful. 

October 15-19, 1973 The Jordanians and Iraqis counterattack. 
The Iraqi 3rd Armored Division and the Jordanian 40th 
Armored Division are repulsed by the Israelis on October 
16. Another Arab attack led by the Jordanians is similarly 
repulsed on October 19. 

October 22,1973 Fighting ceases between the Israelis and the 
Syrians. 


The Air War 

October 6-8, 1973 Israeli aircraft first appear over the Sinai and 
Golan Heights fronts 40 minutes after the Arab attack and 
encounter Soviet-made missiles. The Israelis lose more 
than 30 aircraft. Egyptian SAMs inflict heavy losses on 
Israeli aircraft. For the first few days, Israeli air support 
is ineffective. 

October 8-16, 1973 Israeli aircraft make greater contributions 
to the ground campaign using electronic countermeasures. 
As a result, the Israelis destroy bridges over the Suez and 
Arab airfields. 

October 9-21, 1973 Israel conducts an aerial campaign against 
Syria, striking targets within Syria including the Ministry 
of Defense in Damascus. The Israelis strike Syrian sea- 
ports, factories, and fuel storage, profoundly affecting the 
Syrian economy. 

October 17-24, 1973 The Israelis regain their air superiority 
over the Suez Canal. Adan captures Egyptian missile and 
antiaircraft defenses, disrupting Egypt’s effectiveness. 


The Naval War 

October 6-25, 1973 Egypt announces a blockade over the 
Israeli coastline, disrupting Israeli commerce in the 
Mediterranean. Egyptian destroyers and submarines at 
the Strait of Bab al-Mandab disrupt traffic to Eilat. 

October 6, 1973 Israeli Saar missile boats strike the Syrian port 
of Latakia (Ladhaqiyya). A Syrian squadron engages 
them, and the Israelis sink four Syrian vessels. The 
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remaining Syrians withdraw to the port. The Soviet Union 
flies its technical advisers home from Syria and Egypt. 

October 7-8, 1973 The Israelis make a second strike at Latakia. 
The battle ends with no decisive victory on either side. 
Israeli and Egyptian forces engage each other on the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Red Sea. Neither side gains a 
decisive advantage. 

October 8, 1973 Israel sends E] Al aircraft as part of an airlift 
program to procure supplies from the United States. 

October 8-9, 1973 Israeli missile boats make a strike off Dami- 
etta. Egyptian vessels suffer severe losses and withdraw. 

October 9, 1973 The Soviet Union begins to send supplies to 
Syria and Egypt through Hungary and Yugoslavia. 

October 9-10, 1973 Israeli missile boats bombard Latakia, Tar- 
tus, and Banias without opposition from Syrian vessels. 
Israeli and Egyptian missile boats engage each other off 
Port Said. The Israelis sink three Egyptian vessels. The 
Egyptians withdraw to Damietta and Alexandria. 

October 12-13, 1973 Israeli vessels attack Tartus and Latakia 
with little success. 

October 15-16, 1973 _ Israeli missile boats sink Egyptian landing 
craft on the Nile Delta. 

October 21-22, 1973 Israel attacks Abu Kir Bay and Alexandria, 
sinking two Egyptian patrol boats. 


October 13,1973 The United States augments the Israeli airlifts 
by sending American C5A transport planes to Israel 
through the Azores. Between October 14 and 21, the 
United States airlifts 20,000 tons of supplies against 
15,000 tons from the Soviet Union. 

October 24, 1973 The Soviet Union places seven airborne 
divisions on alert to be ready to be sent to Egypt. 

October 25, 1973 U.S. secretary of state Henry Kissinger 
announces that the United States has placed its forces— 
including its nuclear assets—on precautionary alert 
based on the possibility that the Soviet Union might inter- 
vene in the Middle East, implying that the United States 
will respond in such an eventuality. 

October 27,1973 The UN Security Council votes to establish a 
peacekeeping force to enforce the cease-fire in the Sinai 
Peninsula and the Golan Heights. The decision by the 
Security Council to establish the UNEF defuses super- 
power tensions in the Middle East. 

November 11,1973 Egypt and Israel agree to exchange prisoners 
of war on the cease-fire line. In all, 241 Israelis and 8,031 
Egyptians are returned to their respective countries. How- 
ever, talks between both countries break down because 
neither would agree on disengagement. 

January 18,1974 Israel and Egypt agree on a disengagement 
plan after a week of shuttle diplomacy by Kissinger. 
Israeli troops agree to withdraw within 40 days from their 
position to a line 15-20 km from the Suez Canal, while the 
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Egyptians will remain on the east bank of the canal. A 
buffer zone is to be established and will be patrolled by the 
UNEF. The Israeli withdrawal begins on January 24 and is 
completed by March 4. 

February 28, 1974 The United States and Egypt resume diplo- 
matic relations. 

February—May 1974 Israel and Syria engage in a war of attri- 
tion along the Golan Heights that consists of artillery 
fire along the cease-fire line between Quneitra and 
Damascus. 

March 18,1974 The OPEC oil embargo against the United 
States comes to an end. 

April-May 1974 Palestinian guerrillas engage in attacks from 
Lebanon into Israel. The most significant attacks are on 
Qiryat Shemona on April 11 and Maalot on May 15. In 
retaliation, Israeli aircraft bomb Palestinian bases in 
Lebanon. Civilian death counts are high on both sides. 

May 31,1974 Israel and Syria agree to disengage their forces 
after 32 days of shuttle diplomacy by Kissinger between 
Jerusalem and Damascus. Israel relinquishes all territory 
taken from Syria in the Yom Kippur War, two small strips 
taken in 1967, and the town of Quneitra but retains all of 
the Golan Heights. A cease-fire line, to be patrolled by the 
UNEF, is established between both countries. 

July 1974 The Twelfth Palestinian National Council votes to 
establish sovereignty “on every part of Palestinian land to 
be liberated.” 

September 1974 The UN General Assembly debates the ques- 
tion of Palestine, voting 82 in favor, 4 against, and 20 
abstentions for inviting PLO chairman Arafat to New York 
to address the body. 

October 28, 1974 The Arab Summit at Rabat, Morocco, recog- 
nizes the PLO as the legitimate representative of the 
Palestinian people. 

November 10,1975 The UN General Assembly adopts Resolu- 
tion 3379, which determines that Zionism is a “form of 
racism and racial discrimination” that countermands the 
UN’s Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination. Resolution 3379 is revoked by 
Resolution 46/86 on December 16, 1991. 

1975 The Lebanese Civil War begins. Multiple grievances exist 
due to a feudal elite in each community with political 
challengers, economic disparities, and a long-standing 
conflict over Lebanon’s identity, whether it is Arab, and 
closely affiliated with Syria and the Arab world, or 
“Phoenician” and Mediterranean, and Christian, and 
closer to France. An additional stressor is the presence of 
Palestinian refugees and militants. Some of the progres- 
sive or younger parties in Lebanon support the Palestin- 
ian cause, while the Christian Phalangists and others 
regard the Palestinians as a threat to their dominance and 
defense of a Christian Lebanon. External parties such as 
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Syria, Israel, Libya, and other Arab states also fuel the civil 
war for their own reasons. 

1976 The PLO makes gains in municipal elections in the West 
Bank. 

July 4,1976 Hijacking of an Air France flight from Israel by 
Palestinian and German terrorists to Entebbe Airport in 
Uganda. Israel carries out a rescue mission and frees 100 
hostage passengers, but 1 Israeli soldier, 45 Ugandans, 

3 hostages, and the hijackers are killed. 

May 1977 The Likud Party under Menachem Begin wins the 
Knesset election. Begin promotes and expands the build- 
ing of Jewish settlements in the West Bank, which he con- 
siders to be the liberated territories of Judea and Samaria. 

November 19, 1977 Sadat shocks the Arab world and pleases 
the West when he travels to Jerusalem and addresses the 
Israeli Knesset. There he emphasizes that true peace in 
the Middle East will not be possible without a solution for 
the Palestinians. 

1978 Palestinians for the first time bring cases against seizure 
of their lands to the Israeli Supreme Court, arguing that 
the “military and security requirements” of the seizure do 
not rationalize the establishment of Jewish settlements on 
these lands. 

March 11,1978 A group of Palestinians lands on the Israeli 
coast and massacres 35 people. Three days later in retalia- 
tion, the Israeli Army launches Operation LITANI, a massive 
offensive of 25,000 troops into southern Lebanon. Some 
285,000 Lebanese are displaced and become refugees, and 
1,100-2,000 Lebanese are killed. Israel’s partial with- 
drawal and creation of a surrogate Maronite force add to 
intersectarian tensions in the Lebanese Civil War. 

September 5-17, 1978 The Camp David Accords, mediated by 
President Jimmy Carter, take place between Begin and 
Sadat. Sadat and Begin draft the Framework for the Con- 
clusion of a Peace between Egypt and Israel, which estab- 
lishes normal relations between both countries. Sadat and 
Begin are awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in December. 
The Camp David Accords are condemned throughout the 
Arab world as a betrayal of the Palestinian people. 

October 8, 1978 Four of the six surviving members of Egypt’s 
Revolutionary Command Council publish a memoran- 
dum to President Sadat in the al-Safir newspaper decrying 
the Camp David Accords because they fail to resolve 
numerous outstanding issues necessary for peace. 

March 26,1979 Sadat and Begin sign the Treaty of Peace be- 
tween the Arab Republic of Egypt and the State of Israel. 

March 31,1979 Egypt is expelled from the Arab League, and its 
headquarters move from Cairo to Tunis. 

April 30,1979 The first Israeli ship passes through the Suez 
Canal. 

May 9, 1979 Egypt is expelled from the Islamic Conference. 

May 25,1979 Israel begins its withdrawal from Sinai. 
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1980 Order No. 59 of the Military Government of Judea and 
Samaria facilitates more land seizures from Palestinians 
when a “specific area is declared to be government prop- 
erty.” Israel and Egypt normalize relations by exchanging 
ambassadors. The Egyptian National Assembly repeals 
the boycott of Israel, and passenger flights begin between 
Israel and Egypt. Israel gains access to Sinai oil. Israel 
officially annexes all of Jerusalem. 

June 7, 1981 Israel launches an aerial attack on the Iraqi nuclear 
power plant at Osiraq, which violates the terms by which 
the United States supplies aircraft to Israel. 

July 17,1981 Israel bombs Beirut, killing more than 450 
Lebanese and Palestinians after a week of fighting that 
includes a naval attack as well. The PLO headquarters in 
West Beirut is targeted, although not exclusively. 

September 1981 Egyptian authorities arrest more than 1,600 
activists, intellectuals, and political figures. 

October 6, 1981 Sadat is assassinated by army officers who are 
members of the Jihad organization while he views the 
October 6 victory celebration that commemorates the 
Ramadan War. Hosni Mubarak succeeds him as president 
of Egypt. 

December 14, 1981 Israel announces the annexation of the Golan 
Heights in defiance of the U.S. position that returning the 
Golan Heights is a prerequisite for peace with Syria. 

April 1982 Israel withdraws the last of its troops from the Sinai. 


Israeli Invasion of Lebanon, 1982 

June 4-5, 1982 Israel bombs Palestinian refugee camps and 
other targets in Beirut and southern Lebanon, killing 
45 people. The Palestinians launch mortar and artillery 
attacks on northern Israel. 

June 6, 1982 Israel launches an invasion of Lebanon called 
Operation PEACE FOR GALILEE. The goal is to create a 40-km 
security zone in southern Lebanon. However, since the 
Israelis push far beyond that limit, it appears that the goal 
is to evict all Palestinians and bolster a Lebanese govern- 
ment more favorable to Israeli interests. Some 17,825 
Lebanese, Palestinians, and Syrians are killed. 

June 9, 1982 Israeli forces move through the southern cities. All 
males aged 16-60 thought to be Palestinians are arrested 
through July. Nine thousand to 10,000 Lebanese and 
Palestinians are imprisoned, and 7,000 to 9,000 are held 
at Ansar near Nabatiya. 

June 10, 1982 Israeli forces land at the beaches of Beirut and 
take control of its southern and western routes. 

July 1982 Israel begins an intensive bombardment over West 
Beirut. 

August 1, 1982 Israelis begin a massive air raid over West 
Beirut consisting of 127 sorties that day alone. The bom- 
bardment lasts for 10 weeks. Calls for a cease-fire by the 
United States go unheeded. 
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August 12,1982 Israel announces a cease-fire. 

August 13,1982 The PLO announces its evacuation from 
Beirut, transporting its guerrilla fighters by land and sea 
to other sympathetic Arab states. 

August 21,1982 A multinational force arrives in Lebanon to 
oversee the PLO’s evacuation. France deploys its Foreign 
Legion to supervise the PLO evacuation to Yemen and 
Tunisia. The United States and Italy send troops to over- 
see the PLO evacuation to Syria. In all, about 15,000 PLO 
fighters evacuated Lebanon. Israel begins withdrawing 
troops from Lebanon. However, Israel occupies a broad 
swath of the south with a proxy Lebanese force. 

September 1, 1982 President Ronald Reagan proposes a peace 
plan calling for self-government in the West Bank and 
Gaza. The plan is rejected by the Israelis. 

September 9, 1982 The multinational force leaves Beirut, 
believing that a full-scale attack has been averted. 

September 14, 1982 Lebanese president Bashir Jumayyil is 
assassinated. Israel halts its withdrawal from Lebanon 
and reoccupies West Beirut. 

September 16-18, 1982 The refugee camps of Sabra and Shatila 
are attacked by the Phalangists, a right-wing Lebanese 
militia group in association with the Israelis. The Pha- 
langists massacre between 800 and 2,000 civilians with 
assistance from the Israeli Army. News of the massacre 
sparks protests and a demonstration by 400,000 people in 
Tel Aviv, and international outcries prompt an inquiry by 
Begin. The occupation of southern Lebanon sparks a 
resistance movement and results in the formation of 
Islamic Amal and eventually Hezbollah. 

September 28-29, 1982 Israel withdraws from West Beirut. A 
multinational force of American, French, Italian, and 
British troops arrives. 


February 1983 The inquiry on Sabra and Shatila results in the 
dismissal of Sharon as defense minister and the resigna- 
tion of Begin as prime minister. Yitzhak Shamir succeeds 
Begin as prime minister. 

April 18, 1983 Robert Ames, a leading Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) Middle East analyst, is killed along with 62 others in 
a suicide van bombing at the U.S. embassy in Beirut. 

May 17, 1983 U.S. secretary of state George Shultz attempts to 
bring stability to Lebanon but is unsuccessful. The multi- 
national force in Lebanon falls victim to the escalating 
violence in that country. 

October 23, 1983 French and U.S. bases are attacked by Shiite 
suicide car bombers, causing the deaths of 78 French and 
241 American marines. 

February 8, 1984 Reagan announces the redeployment of 
American marines to ships offshore followed by British, 
French, and Italians troops. This ends the multinational 
force in Lebanon. 
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October 7,1985 Palestinian militants hijack the Achille Lauro, 
killing Jewish American Leon Klinghoffer. 


First Intifada, 1987-1993 

December 8, 1987 An Israeli civilian truck crashes into a car at 
the Jabalya refugee camp in the Gaza Strip. Four Palestin- 
ian passengers in the car are killed instantly, and the 
others are injured. Palestinians accuse the Israelis of 
deliberately attacking them in retaliation for the stabbing 
of an Israeli in Gaza two days earlier. As the victims are 
buried, thousands of protesters storm an Israeli military 
outpost in Jabalya. 

December 9, 1987 _ Palestinian civilians stay home from work, 
and demonstrations take place throughout Gaza and the 
West Bank. This is the beginning of a period of protracted 
all-out confrontation between the IDF and Palestinians. 

December 22, 1987 The UN Security Council condemns Israel 
for violating the Geneva Convention due to the high num- 
ber of Palestinian deaths in the initial few weeks of the 
intifada. 

December 1987 Formation of the first unit of Hamas (Harakat 
al-Muqawama al-Islamiyaa) by Abd al-Aziz Rantisi, Salah 
Shihadah, and Yayha al-Sinuwwar. The movement gains 
the approval of Sheikh Ahmed Yassin. 

January-March 1988 The Unified National Leadership of the 
intifada issues communiqués and establishes popular 
and neighborhood committees. This formalizes the 
uprising. 

February-June 1988 Palestinians boycott Israeli products. A 
commercial strike begins. Merchants close their shops, 
and Israeli forces break them open. Merchants are also 
active in a tax boycott. Israeli taxes on the occupied terri- 
tories are disputed under international law. Police and tax 
collectors are asked to resign. Israelis jail Palestinians in 
response, imposing heavy fines while seizing and dispos- 
ing of the equipment, furnishings, and goods from local 
stores, factories, and even homes. 

February 15, 1988 Abd al-Jawad Salah, a former mayor of 
Ramallah-al-Bireh (north of Jerusalem) who was expelled 
to Jordan, attempts to embarrass the Israeli government 
by organizing a boatload of Palestinian refugees called 
The Ship of No Return, equating the plight of Palestinian 
refugees with those of Jewish refugees of the Exodus in 
1947. However, the PLO officers who purchased the ferry 
in Limassol, Cyprus, are found killed by an explosive 
planted in their car, and the ferry that was to have carried 
the refugees is sabotaged. The evidence appears to be 
linked to Israel. 

April 16, 1988 Khalil al-Wazir (also known as Abu Jihad), PLO 
chairman Arafat’s second-in-command and likely succes- 
sor, is assassinated by an elite team of Israeli Mossad and 
commando units. 
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July 1988 King Hussein renounces all claims to the West Bank 
and acknowledges the PLO’s authority over Palestine. A 
civilian bus en route from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem is com- 
mandeered by a gunman from Islamic Jihad, signaling the 
broadening of the intifada inside Israel. 

September 1988 An international arbitration panel returns 
Taba to Egypt, Israel’s last remaining outpost on the Sinai 
Peninsula. 

October 30, 1988 A fire bomb destroys a bus near Jericho, 
killing five Israeli civilians. The bus bomb influences 
Israeli general elections, which result in a rise of seats 
going to right-wingers. 

November 1988 The Palestinian National Council issues the 
Palestinian Declaration of Independence for a Palestinian 
state in the West Bank and Gaza. 

December 13, 1988 Arafat addresses the UN General Assembly 
in Geneva, Switzerland. He announces his acceptance of 
Security Council Resolution 242, which affirms the right 
of every nation in the Middle East to peace and security 
and thus recognizes Israel’s right to exist. 

September 1989 Sixty-two Lebanese parliamentarians meet in 
Taif, Saudi Arabia. The Taif Accord, which is meant to 
settle the Lebanese Civil War, is ratified on November 4. 
However, the conflict continues. 

September 17,1989 Improved Israeli security on busses thwarts 
an attack on a bus en route from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. 

November 22, 1989 Newly elected Lebanese president Rene 
Muawwad is assassinated. 

1990 A large influx of Jews to Israel from the former Soviet 
Union begins. 

February 16, 1990 Members of Hamas carry a campaign of 
murder against Israeli soldiers by abducting them and 
killing them. 

October 8, 1990 Jews and Muslims clash as Jewish fundamen- 
talists announce their intentions to march on the Temple 
Mount, also a site holy to Muslims, on the Jewish holiday 
of Sukkot. More than 3,000 Muslims gather at the al-Aqsa 
Mosque after hearing rumors of a Jewish takeover. 
Muslims throw stones at Jewish worshipers praying 
beneath them at the Western Wall, the sole remnant 
of the ancient Jewish Temple. Policemen storm the 
Haram al-Sharif based on misinformation. In all, 19 
Palestinians are killed, and 200 Palestinians and 11 
Israelis are injured. 

October 13,1990 The Syrian Air Force attacks the Lebanese 
Presidential Palace, and as President Michel Aoun takes 
refuge in the French embassy, the Lebanese Civil War 
ends. 


The Persian Gulf War, August 2, 1990-March 6, 1991 


August 2, 1990 After months of rancor between Hussein and 
the Kuwaiti government over oil prices, alleged transverse 
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drilling by the Kuwaitis, and Iraqi debts to Kuwait, Iraq 
invades and occupies Kuwait with 100,000 troops. Some 
fear that Hussein will then invade Saudi Arabia. 

August 8, 1990 Hussein announces the annexation of Kuwait 
by Iraq. Because of Arafat’s support of Hussein, the Gulf 
states interrupt funds to the PLO. 

January 6, 1991 French president Francois Mitterand proposes 
linking Iraq’s pullout from Kuwait with the Palestinian 
question, but this is opposed by the United States. This 
proposal had been made earlier by the Soviet Union’s 
Yevgeni Primakov. 

January 9, 1991 U.S. secretary of state James Baker meets with 
Iraqi deputy prime minister and foreign minister Tariq 
Aziz in Geneva and gives him President George H. W. 
Bush’s message ordering Hussein to withdraw immedi- 
ately and unconditionally from Kuwait. A similar plea by 
UN secretary-general Javier Perez de Cuellar goes 
unheeded. 

January 16,1991 The air campaign against Iraq begins. 
Between January 18 and February 25, Iraq launches mis- 
sile attacks over Israeli targets such as Tel Aviv. In all, 39 
Scud missiles are launched. The United States assures its 
Arab allies that Israel would have no role in the Persian 
Gulf War and impresses upon the Israelis the importance 
of restraint. 

February 24,1991 The ground campaign begins. 

February 27,1991 The ground campaign ends after Hussein 
agrees to a cease-fire on U.S. terms. 

March 3, 1991 The Persian Gulf War comes to a close upon 
Iraqi acceptance of a UN-brokered cease-fire agreement. 
Kuwait severs ties with the PLO and expels or pressures 
most of the 450,000 Palestinians there to leave. 

October 31,1991 Bush and Baker organize an international 
summit in Madrid, Spain, that involves the heads of 
governments of the Middle East and is sponsored by 
the United States and the Soviet Union. The summit 
provides bilateral negotiations among Israel, Syria, 
and Lebanon and a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delega- 
tion. At the Madrid Summit, it is agreed that Moscow 
will host five multilateral meetings to address regional 
issues. 

January 29,1992 An international summit is held in Moscow, 
as provided in the Madrid Summit, and results in the cre- 
ation of a five-nation multilateral working group dealing 
with issues pertaining to the Middle East such as eco- 
nomic development, arms control, water, refugees, and 
the environment. A variety of factors inhibit the success 
of this process. 

1993 Israel drastically restricts Palestinian travel from the West 
Bank and Gaza (except for East Jerusalem) to Israel, con- 
stituting the start of constant closures and restrictions on 
Palestinian movements. 
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Oslo Accords, September 13, 1993-July 25, 2000 

January 1993 Secret talks in Oslo begin between Israel and the 
PLO. The Israeli delegation is led by two academics who 
report to Deputy Foreign Minister Yossi Beilin and are 
later joined by Foreign Minister Shimon Peres and Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin. The Palestinian delegation is 
headed by Dr. Haidar Abdel Shafi and is instructed by 
the PLO from Tunis despite Israeli objections. 

August 3, 1993 Rabin secretly asks U.S. diplomat Warren 
Christopher to convey orally to Hafez al-Assad that Israel 
is ready to withdraw from the Golan Heights, provided its 
requirements for security and normalization are met. 
Apparently, this is simply a ruse to gain time for the Oslo 
Palestinian track. 

August 1993 The Palestinian and Israeli delegations draft the 
Oslo Declaration of Principles. 

September 11, 1993 Israel and Jordan agree to move toward a 
peace agenda, culminating in a peace treaty. 

September 13, 1993 Rabin, Peres, and Arafat sign the Oslo 
Declaration of Principles at a White House ceremony 
over which President Clinton presides. A huge anti-Oslo 
demonstration is held in Damascus. 

February 25, 1994 Dressed in his IDF uniform, Baruch Gold- 
stein, a member of the extremist Kach movement, mas- 
sacres 29-60 (sources differ) Palestinians and injures 
another 125 who are praying the dawn prayer at the 
mosque area of the Cave of the Patriarchs. Only 1 of the 
9 Israeli armed guards who should have been there is 
present. Survivors kill Goldstein. 

May 4, 1994 Israel and the PLO sign the Cairo Accord. Accord- 
ing to the agreement, the IDF will withdraw from Gaza 
and Jericho in the West Bank. 

July 11,1994 Arafat returns to Gaza for the first time in 25 years. 
He then establishes the Palestinian Interim Self-Governing 
Authority in Gaza and Jericho as part of the Oslo Declara- 
tion of Principles. 

August 29,1994 The Early Empowerment Agreement transfers 
responsibilities for education, health, culture, social wel- 
fare, tourism, and taxation to the Palestinian Authority 
(PA). 

October 26, 1994 Israeli prime minister Rabin and Jordan’s 
King Hussein sign a peace treaty on the border between 
both countries. 

January 1995 Jordan relinquishes authority over Muslim sites 
in Jerusalem to the PLO, provided the PLO gains control 
over East Jerusalem. The Jordanian dinar is accepted as 
the currency of the PA. 

January 22,1995 Two suicide bombers from Islamic Jihad 
strike a bus stop filled with Israeli soldiers in Bayt Lid 
near Netanya. The bombing kills 22 Israelis and wounds 
63. Israeli public opinion blames the PA for the attack. 
Israeli president Ezer Weizman suggests that Rabin sus- 
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pend further negotiations, which Rabin claims would 
favor the terrorists. 

February 1995 Arafat, Rabin, Mubarak, and King Hussein 
attend a summit meeting in Cairo to discuss the peace 
process. Foreign ministers Peres and Omani meet at 
Aqaba, Jordan, to discuss mutual interests. 

March 1995 _ Israel participates in the Cairo International Trade 
Fair for the first time since 1987. 

April 1995 Israel and Jordan formally exchange ambassadors. 
Israel and the PA agree to accept $60 million from inter- 
national donors as part of a plan to meet the PA’s budget 
shortfall. 

April 9, 1995 Two suicide bombers attack Israeli targets in the 
Gaza Strip, killing 7 soldiers and 1 civilian and wounding 34. 

May 1995 The PA gains control of banking, energy, industry, 
labor, and securities in the West Bank. 

June 1995 Israel agrees to hand over civilian powers to elected 
officials in the Palestinian-controlled areas of the West 
Bank and Gaza after elections to be held in 1996. 

July 24,1995 A suicide bombing in Ramat Gan, near Tel Aviv, 
kills 6 people and wounds 32. 

August 21,1995 A suicide bombing strikes a bus near 
Jerusalem, killing 4 and wounding 106. 

September 24, 1995 Israeli and Palestinian officials meet in 
Taba and agree on elections for a Palestinian council, 
withdrawal of Israeli troops, and extending self-rule for 
the Palestinians. 

September 27,1995 The Israeli Knesset approves the Taba 
Agreement. 

September 28, 1995 President Clinton, Hosni Mubarak, and 
King Hussein meet in Washington, D.C., to encourage fur- 
ther negotiations between Israel and the Palestinians 
regarding the West Bank. This results in the signing of the 
Palestinian-Israeli Interim Agreement on the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip, also known as Oslo II. According to the 
terms, Israel will withdraw troops from much of the West 
Bank by March 30, 1996, and hand them over to Palestin- 
ian political institutions. The area is divided into Areas A, 
B, and C. In turn, the Palestinians will eliminate all lan- 
guage pertaining to Israel’s destruction in their National 
Charter. This is accomplished on May 4, 1996. 

October 6, 1995 The Knesset agrees to the terms of the Oslo II 
accords by a vote of 61 to 59. 

November 4, 1995 A right-wing Israeli student, Yigal Amir, 
assassinates Rabin in Tel Aviv after a culmination of ten- 
sions from the suicide bombings throughout the year 
weaken the Rabin government. Arafat does not attend the 
funeral services because of the security risk, but he pays 
his respects to Rabin’s widow. Peres succeeds Rabin as 
prime minister. 

January 5, 1996 Yahya Ayyash, the mastermind known as “the 
engineer” behind the bombings by Hamas, is assassinated 
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by Israeli operatives. Israel imposes closures on the West 
Bank and Gaza to prevent retaliations. 

January 20,1996 The West Bank and Gaza hold elections for the 
Palestinian Council. Arafat’s leadership in the PLO is con- 
firmed by the elections. Fatah emerges as the victorious 
party, having won the most seats. 

February 1, 1996 Peres announces early elections for May 29, 
1996. 

February 25, 1996 A six-month lull in suicide bombings comes 
to an end when a Jerusalem bus is targeted, killing 24 
people and injuring 70. This attack is followed by another 
suicide bombing in Ashkelon in the Gaza Strip. A week 
later another Jerusalem bus is attacked, killing 19 and 
wounding 10. The next day, a suicide bomber strikes in 
Tel Aviv outside a mall, where 14 people die and 100 are 
injured. These attacks show either the inability or un- 
willingness of Arafat to contain radical elements such as 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad. Only after the Tel Aviv attack 
does Arafat take action by rounding up suspected mem- 
bers of Hamas and Islamic Jihad. 

April 11,1996 Israel launches Operation GRAPES OF WRATH, 
bombing Hezbollah bases in southern Lebanon as well 
as southern neighborhoods of Beirut and locations in the 
Bekaa Valley. 

April 18,1996 More than 100 Lebanese refugees die when the 
Israelis bomb a UN base at Qana, Lebanon. 

April 26, 1996 The United States negotiates a truce and pro- 
motes an agreement in which Hezbollah will not attack 
civilians in northern Israel but has a right to resist the 
Israeli occupation of southern Lebanon. Lebanon and 
Syria do not sign the agreement. The Israel-Lebanon 
Monitoring Group, with a five-country membership, is 
established. 

May 29, 1996 The string of attacks throughout the year in the 
aftermath of Rabin’s assassination erodes confidence in 
Peres’s government. Rightist politician Benjamin 
Netanyahu becomes the next prime minister. 

August 1996 Netanyahu and Arafat meet for the first time, 
reaffirming their commitment to the Oslo Accords. 

September 23-24, 1996 Israeli workers complete excavation 
of an archaeological tunnel underneath the wall of the 
Temple Mount and the Haram al-Sharif and also complete 
the construction of the gate to the Via Dolorosa, ostensibly 
to facilitate tourist traffic. To Palestinians, however, it is 
an example of Israel’s tightening control over Muslim 
sites and property in East Jerusalem. Riots break out in 
East Jerusalem, Ramallah, and Bethlehem. Israelis and 
Palestinian police exchange fire. 

September 25,1996 The PA calls for a general strike in the West 
Bank. Clashes and riots break out in Gaza. Demonstrators 
attack a religious school in Nablus near the Tomb of Joseph, 
killing six Israeli soldiers. 
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September 27,1996 Rioting subsides throughout the West 
Bank and Gaza. In all, 84 Palestinians and 15 Israeli sol- 
diers are killed. 

January 2,1997 Arafat and Netanyahu draft the Hebron Proto- 
col from a meeting on December 24, 1996. The agreement 
is signed on January 15. Israel agrees to withdraw from 
80 percent of Hebron after months of delay. Both Israelis 
and Palestinians oppose the Hebron Protocol between 
Arafat and the Likud Party because it means dividing the 
West Bank, and this is attractive to neither side. 

October 1998 Netanyahu and Arafat draft the Wye River Agree- 
ment. Israel will make further pullouts from the West 
Bank, giving Palestinians control over 40 percent of the 
territory. The agreement makes Arafat responsible for 
security in the region with assistance from the CIA. The 
Wye River Agreement comes under heavy criticism by 
both Palestinians and Israelis. Hamas protests Arafat’s 
agreement to the security measures. Netanyahu faces 
resignations from his cabinet, and this erodes confidence 
in his government. 

December 13,1998 President Clinton makes a three-day visit to 
the Middle East to endorse his support of the Wye River 
Agreement. During a visit to Gaza, he addresses the Pales- 
tinian National Council and watches it confirm the official 
removal of clauses for Israel’s destruction in its National 
Charter. 

February 7, 1999 King Hussein of Jordan, a pivotal figure in the 
Arab-Israeli conflicts and the peace process, dies of can- 
cer. Clinton, Mubarak, Weizman, and other major world 
leaders attend the funeral. Hussein’s son, Prince Abdul- 
lah, succeeds him. 

May 17,1999 Because of declining confidence in his government, 
Netanyahu calls for elections. A coalition led by the Labor 
Party gains control of the Knesset. Ehud Barak is sworn in 
as the next prime minister on July 7, 1999. Barak meets 
with Arafat shortly thereafter to show his commitment to 
a peace settlement. Barak’s agenda is to reconcile the Israeli 
public to a settlement in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 
Barak hopes that Clinton will use his influence to persuade 
Arafat to control elements such as Hamas and Islamic 
Jihad and prevent them from derailing the peace process. 

September 1999 Negotiations presided over by U.S. secretary of 
state Madeleine Albright result in an agreement to reach 
final borders and a final settlement over Jerusalem within 
one year. 

October 25, 1999 A 40-km land route, known as the Southern 
Safe Passage, between the West Bank and Gaza is estab- 
lished to prevent Palestinians from traveling in any other 
way through the country. The Northern Safe Passage, 
scheduled to open in November, is delayed. 

January 5, 2000 Israel and Syria enter into peace talks mediated 
by the United States. However, the talks stall, which is a 
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setback for Barak. At the same time, Hezbollah has been 
attacking Israeli positions in southern Lebanon. 

March 22, 2000 Pope John Paul II makes a pilgrimage to Israel, 
visiting biblical sites. The pope is in favor of a Palestinian 
homeland. He also supports forgiveness and understand- 
ing between Jews and Christians. 

May 15,2000 The anniversary of Israel’s founding is marked by 
an exchange of fire between Israeli and Palestinian secu- 
rity forces. Confidence in Barak’s government is steadily 
declining. 

May 22-24, 2000 Israel withdraws troops from southern 
Lebanon after 18 years. The withdrawal takes place not 
as planned but due to the collapse of the South Lebanon 
Army and Israelis under Hezbollah’s fire. Lebanon 
declares May 25 an annual national holiday, Resistance 
and Liberation Day. 

July 5, 2000 Clinton announces that Barak and Arafat have 
accepted his invitation to come to Camp David to make a 
final settlement. This is Clinton’s opportunity to establish 
his presidential legacy as a peacemaker, having brokered 
the Good Friday Agreement between Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland in 1998. 

July 11-25, 2000 The Camp David Summit takes place. Barak’s 
proposals include partial Palestinian control of the West 
Bank, a Palestinian capital in part of Jerusalem, and 
shared control of the Temple Mount but do not grapple 
with other issues deemed crucial by the Palestinians. 
President Clinton strongly endorses Barak’s proposals 
and offers economic assistance to Arafat should he 
accept. Arafat objects to the terms of the proposals 
in accordance with the majority Palestinian stance, 
particularly over the status of Palestinian refugees 
and Jerusalem. The Camp David Summit ends in 
failure. 


Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada, 2000-2004 

September 28, 2000 Sharon visits the Haram al-Sharif (Temple 
Mount), inciting violence by Palestinians from rock 
throwing to demonstrations in the Second (al-Aqsa) 
Intifada, which lasts until 2004. Israeli settlers retaliate 
against Palestinians. In the violence that ensues through 
October, 15 Israeli Arabs, 3,000 Palestinians, and 1,000 
Israelis are killed. 

October 17,2000 President Mubarak hosts the Sharm al-Sheikh 
Conference addressing the violence between Israelis and 
Palestinians, which prompts the formation of the Mitchell 
Commission. 

October 21-22, 2000 Mubarak hosts the Arab League Summit, 
convened at the request of Arafat in Cairo. The summit 
issues a statement in support of the intifada along with 
other declarations. 
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December 2000 _ Israelis and Palestinians attempt to renew talks 
in Washington, D.C., and at different locations through- 
out 2001 but reach nothing conclusive. 

January 21-27, 2001 Israelis and Palestinians meet without 
mediators in Taba to discuss final status agreements. 

February 6, 2001 Sharon is elected prime minister and prom- 
ises peace and security. 

February 12,2001 The Israeli Army shells the refugee camp at 
Khan Yunis, injuring 115 people and destroying 20 
homes. There are numerous reports of 180 civilians sick 
from a toxic gas sprayed on them. 

March 2, 26, and 30, 2001 Reports that the IDF used a new toxic 
gas against civilians east of Gaza City, in Nablus, and in 
Bethlehem. 

March 26-27, 2001 The Thirteenth Arab League Summit calls 
for the renewal of the Arab League boycott against Israel. 

April 2001 The Mitchell Commission makes recommendations 
for restoring peace and a renewal for negotiations. 

April 17,2001 The Israeli Army reoccupies territory ceded to 
the PA in Gaza under the Oslo Accords. 

June 1, 2001 A suicide bomber strikes at a discotheque in Tel 
Aviv and kills 20 Israelis, mostly teenagers. Islamic Jihad 
and Hezbollah claim responsibility. 

June 13,2001 CIA chief George Tenet hosts Israeli and Palestin- 
ian security officials in order to forge a truce. 

July 9,2001 — Israelis demolish Palestinian homes, prompting 
demonstrations. 

August 9, 2001 A suicide bombing by Islamic Jihad strikes a 
pizzeria in Jerusalem, killing 15 and wounding 130. 

August 27,2001 Israeli agents assassinate Abu Ali Mustafa, the 
secretary-general of the PFLP. 

September 11,2001 The Islamic terrorist group Al Qaeda, 
headed by Osama bin Laden, hijacks four U.S. airliners. 
Two of the hijacked planes strike the World Trade Center 
in New York City. A third hits the Pentagon in Washing- 
ton, D.C. A fourth, allegedly bound for the White House, 
crashes in Somerset, Pennsylvania. Nearly 3,000 people 
die in the attacks. President George W. Bush begins the 
so-called war on terror soon afterward. 

September 16, 2001 _ Israelis raid Jenin, two nearby villages, and 
Jericho, prompting gun battles. 

October 17,2001 In retaliation for the assassination of Mustafa, 
the PFLP assassinates Rehavam Ze’evi, Israel’s tourism 
minister, because of his extreme right-wing views. Israeli 
troops enter Palestinian areas in the West Bank and begin 
a siege of six cities. 

October 24, 2001 The siege continues, and Israelis kill 15 Pales- 
tinians overnight. 

December 11, 2001 For the first time in Israel, parliamentary 
immunity is lifted to try an Arab member of the Knesset, 
Azmi Bishara, for undermining the state due to his sym- 
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pathy for his community expressed in speeches in Umm 
al-Fahm and in Syria. He is also charged because he 
arranged for elderly Palestinian citizens of Israel to visit 
their relatives in Syria whom they had not seen since 1948. 

December 13,2001 The Israeli Army attacks Arafat’s compound. 

January 3, 2002 Israelis capture a boatload of illegal weapons en 
route to the PA as General Anthony Zinni from the United 
States arrives to mediate a settlement. 

January 21,2002 Israelis take over the entire town of Tulkarem, 
impose a curfew, and make house-to-house searches. 

January 27,2002 The first female Palestinian suicide bomber 
blows herself up, killing 1 person and injuring 100. 

February 19,2002 Palestinians raid an army checkpoint in the 
West Bank, killing six Israeli soldiers. 

February 26, 2002 Prince Abdullah of Saudi Arabia announces 
a peace plan offering Arab recognition of Israel if Israel 
relinquishes the West Bank and other occupied territories. 

February 28, 2002 The Israeli Army storms the Balata and Jenin 
refugee camps. 

March-April 2002 _ Israel initiates Operation DEFENSIVE WALL in 
retaliation for the suicide bombings of the previous year. 
Palestinian leaders, including Marwan Barghuti, are 
arrested, and Arafat is surrounded in his compound in 
Ramallah by Israeli troops while they attack it and the 
city. Israeli forces surround the Church of the Nativity in 
Bethlehem where militants are hiding. Suspicions of 
atrocities arise from the Israeli assault on the refugee 
camp in Jenin where 50 people, including civilians, are 
killed. Israel refuses to cooperate with a UN investigation. 

March 8, 2002 Israeli forces kill 40 Palestinians in the West 
Bank and Gaza. 

March 12, 2002 Twenty thousand Israeli troops invade refugee 
camps and Ramallah. 

Spring 2002 Many Arab employees such as gardeners, guards, 
and drivers in Israeli townships are replaced with other 
workers. Guards are hired for nurseries and supermarkets. 

April 12,2002 Battle of Jenin. 

May 2002 _ Israel lifts its sieges of Arafat’s compound in Ramal- 
lah and the Church of the Nativity. The head of the PFLP 
orchestrates a suicide attack from his cell in Jericho. 

May 30,2002 Arafat signs the Basic Law, which implements 
reforms in the government of the PA. 

May-June 2002 An Israeli group, Fence for Life, collects signa- 
tures in Israeli towns for a security fence, arguing that it 
will keep the terrorists out. 

June 24,2002 Bush gives a speech calling for Israeli withdrawal 
from the occupied territories, the establishment of a 
Palestinian state, and reforms within the PA as well as 
for Palestinians to replace Arafat with another leader. 
Israel sends troops to the West Bank with the exception 
of Jericho. 
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July 23,2002 Saleh Shihadah, the head of Hamas Izz al-din al- 
Qassam Brigades, is assassinated by Israelis. 

August 16,2002 Abu Nidal, the head of the Fatah Revolutionary 
Council, is assassinated by Iraqi secret police. 

November 3, 2002 Labor Party ministers resign from Sharon’s 
government. 

January 5, 2003 Two suicide bombings by Hamas strike Tel 
Aviv, killing 23 people. 

January 14,2003 The London Conference on Palestinian Reform 
convenes and expresses a commitment to the Road Map 
to Peace and to statements on economic, political, judi- 
cial, and security reforms. Islamist movements claim that 
the PLO no longer represents the Palestinian people. 

January 28, 2003 Israeli elections result in a victory for Likud 
and continue the premiership of Sharon. 

February 2003 Israel mounts offensives in the Gaza Strip and 
Nablus. 

March 5, 2003 A Hamas suicide bombing in a Haifa bus kills 
17 people. A day later, a Qassam rocket from Gaza precipi- 
tates the Israeli reoccupation of parts of Gaza around the 
Jabalya refugee camp. 

March 10, 2003 The Central Council of the PLO in Ramallah 
approves Arafat’s proposal to choose a prime minister, 
Abu Mazen (Mahmoud Abbas), as part of Israeli and U.S. 
pressure to reform the PA. 

March 19, 2003 The United States launches its invasion of Iraq 
after Saddam Hussein’s repeated lack of cooperation with 
UN nuclear weapons inspectors. 

April 9, 2003 Baghdad falls to the United States, and Hussein’s 
regime falls after a quarter of a century in power. 

April 24, 2003 Abbas becomes prime minister of the PA. The 
Quartet, consisting of the United States, Britain, Russia, 
and Spain, encourages further PA reforms and the Road 
Map to Peace. Israel also backs Abbas. 

April 30,2003 The United States releases details of the Road 
Map to Peace in the Middle East. 

June 4, 2003 Abbas and Sharon vow to end violence and adhere 
to the Road Map to Peace. However, Hamas and Islamic 
Jihad continue their campaign of violence by killing four 
Israeli soldiers in Gaza. 

June 11,2003 A Hamas suicide bomber kills 14 in Jerusalem. 

August 20,2003 A Hamas suicide bombing kills 21 people ina 
Jerusalem bus. 

August 21,2003 Israeli agents assassinate Hamas leader Ismail 
Abu Shanat and other Hamas members in the West Bank. 
Arafat undermines Abbas’s government by replacing 
Abbas’s appointee Muhammad Dahlan as security chief 
in Gaza. 

September 6, 2003 Abbas resigns as prime minister. Israeli 
agents are unsuccessful in assassinating Ahmed Yassin, 
the spiritual leader of Hamas. 
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September 8, 2003 Arafat names Ahmed Qurei as prime minis- 
ter to replace Abbas. 

September 10,2003 Suicide bombers kill 15 in Israel. Israeli 
forces surround Arafat’s compound the next day. 

October 4, 2003 An Islamic Jihad suicide bomber kills 20 in an 
Arab Jewish—-owned restaurant in Haifa. 

November 19, 2003 The UN Security Council passes Resolution 
1515 supporting the Road Map to Peace. 

November 24, 2003 Sharon announces the Disengagement Plan 
calling for a unilateral withdrawal of Israeli forces if the 
Road Map to Peace fails to end terrorism. 

December 2003 Beilin and Yasser Abed Rabbo launch the 
Geneva Accord peace plan. The UN General Assembly 
meets in an emergency session to adopt Resolution 
ES-10/14 asking the International Court of Justice to rule 
on the legality of the Israeli Security Fence (which Pales- 
tinians call the Racial Segregation Wall or Apartheid Wall) 
being erected. 

February 24, 2004 The International Court of Justice begins its 
hearings on the legality of the Israeli Security Fence. 

March 22, 2004 The IDF assassinates Hamas leader Yassin. 

April 14,2004 Sharon meets with President Bush, who supports 
the Israeli disengagement plan. 

April 17,2004 Hamas leader Abd al-Aziz Rantisi is assassinated 
by the IDE. 

May 2004 The Likud Party votes down Sharon’s disengagement 
plan. Israeli forces launch Operation RaINBow to prevent 
arms from crossing Egypt’s border into Gaza. The IDF 
demolishes homes and kills more than 40 Palestinians. 
Marwan Barghuti is found guilty on five counts of murder, 
but he also manipulates the show trial, challenging Israel’s 
rights to subsume PA sovereignty. Sharon proposes a new 
disengagement plan. 

July 9, 2004 The International Court of Justice rules that the 
Israeli Security Fence violates international law and must 
be torn down. Israel ignores the ruling. 

July 12-19, 2004 UN envoy Roede Larsen is sternly criticized 
by Palestinian leaders for his claims of instability in 
Palestinian-controlled areas. In Gaza, factions within 
Fatah erupt into violence. 

August 31,2004 A suicide attack on a Beersheba bus kills 16 
Israelis. This is the first successful attack in several 
months. 

September 22, 2004 A suicide bomber attack on the French Hill 
section of Jerusalem kills one Israeli as Israeli troops 
launch operations in Gaza and the West Bank to capture 
would-be terrorists. 

September 26, 2004 Mossad agents assassinate Hamas leader 
Izz al-Din al-Shaykh Khali, prompting Hamas to consider 
targeting Israelis outside Israel. The United States pres- 
sures Syria to close organizational offices that the United 
States identifies as terrorist. 
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September 29, 2004 Two children in the Israeli town of Sderot 
are killed by Qassam rockets launched from Gaza. Opera- 
tion DAYS OF REPENTANCE goes into effect as Israeli troops 
occupy northern Gaza, demolishing houses. More than 80 
Palestinians die as a result. 

October 7, 2004 Israeli tourists and Egyptians are targets of 
suicide attacks in the Sinai desert at the Taba Hilton Hotel 
and Ras al-Shaitan. About 27 people are killed. The 
Tawhid wa al-Jihad, a group similar to Al Qaeda, is 
responsible for the attacks. 

October 25-26, 2004 The Knesset approves the disengagement 
plan calling for withdrawal from Gaza, supported by the 
Labor Party and the Yahad Party. The Likud Party and 
National Union demand a referendum. 

November 11,2004 Arafat dies. Prime Minister Qurei assumes 
control of the PA, former prime minister Abbas heads the 
PLO, and Foreign Minister Farouk Qaddumi takes over 
the leadership of Fatah. 

December 5, 2004 Egypt releases Azzam Azzam, an Israeli 
Druze jailed for eight years on highly publicized charges 
of espionage. 

December 12, 2004 Hamas and Fatah Eagles destroy an 
Israeli Joint Verification Team terminal near the Egypt- 
ian-Gaza border, killing five Israeli soldiers by using 
explosives that were tunneled into the Gaza side of the 
border. 

December 14, 2004 Egypt, Israel, and the United States sign a 
three-way trade agreement to allow Egypt and Israel to 
send exports to the United States without tariffs. 


January 9, 2005 Abbas is elected president of the PA. 

February 8, 2005 Sharon, Abbas, Mubarak, and King Abdul- 
lah II of Jordan meet at the Sharm al-Sheikh Conference 
to call for an end to violence. Israel agrees to release 900 
Palestinian prisoners, and Egypt and Jordan agree to 
return ambassadors to Israel. The Second (al-Aqsa) 
Intifada, which has killed more than 4,000 Palestinians 
and more than 1,000 Israelis, is declared over. 

February 20,2005 The Israeli cabinet approves a plan for 
disengagement. 

February 25, 2005 Islamic Jihad launches a suicide bombing 
that kills five Israelis in Tel Aviv, prompting Israel to 
freeze plans of handing over Palestinian towns. 

February 2005 U.S. Army lieutenant general William E. Ward, 
appointed to the new post of U.S. security coordinator for 
the Israel-Palestinian Authority, arrives in Israel and 
remains there until August 2005. 

March 16,2005 Palestinian militant groups agree to a cease-fire 
in order to participate in May elections for the Palestinian 
Legislative Council. Israel pulls out of Jericho. 

May 26,2005 Abbas is received in the White House by Presi- 
dent Bush and is promised economic assistance. Israel 
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releases 400 prisoners and agrees to withdraw from Pales- 
tinian cities in the West Bank. 

June 20,2005 Wafa Bis is arrested at Gaza on her way to carry 
out a suicide bombing in an Israeli hospital. 

Summer 2005 _ Palestinian infighting, particularly between 
Fatah and the al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades, occurs in the 
West Bank. 

June 30, 2005 Violence escalates in Gaza as Israeli settlers take 
over buildings, stone Palestinian homes, and attempt to 
lynch a Palestinian youth in the Al-Mawasi area. The IDF 
raids the Maoz Yam Hotel and other buildings in Gaza to 
evict 100 right-wing disengagement activists. 

July 13,2005 Islamic Jihad launches a suicide bombing at a 
Netanya mall, killing five civilians. The IDF reoccupies 
Tulkarem, and Hamas fires rockets on Israeli settlements 
and inside Israel. Israeli forces launch a campaign to cap- 
ture Hamas members in Hebron and Gaza and renew the 
policy of assassinating terrorist leaders. 

August 15,2005 Israel begins its evacuation of settlements in 
Gaza and the West Bank. 

September 1, 2005 The last Israeli soldiers leave Gaza, handing 
over control of the settlements to Palestinians by Septem- 
ber 12. 

September 15, 2005 Sharon addresses the UN and calls for 
peace and recognition of Palestinian rights while reaf- 
firming Israel’s claim on a united Jerusalem and its 
determination to fight terror. The Israeli Supreme Court 
rules that the security fence is not a violation of inter- 
national law. 

September 26, 2005 Sharon wins a victory over opponents of 
disengagement in Likud’s Central Committee. 

September-October 2005 _ Israeli forces begin arresting Hamas 
officials, including some moderates slated to run in the 
upcoming elections. This is to be the first election in 
which Hamas will participate. 

October 2005 Palestinian elections are held. Fatah wins 55 seats, 
and Hamas wins 24 seats. 

November 2005 Sharon leaves the Likud Party and forms the 
Kadima Party due to disagreements with Likud over dis- 
engagement. The border between Gaza is opened for 
Palestinians. However, Palestinian militants fire Qassam 
rockets near Sderot, prompting Israel to go back on open- 
ing a passage between Gaza and the West Bank. 

January 4, 2006 Sharon suffers a massive stroke. Ehud Olmert 
succeeds him as acting prime minister. 

January 26,2006 Hamas wins a major victory in the Palestinian 
Legislative Council elections. Israel and the United States 
refuse to deal with the new Hamas government. 

March 2006 The southern town of Sderot is attacked by 40 Qas- 
sam rockets. The IDF responds by destroying launching 
sites and mounting raids to kill leaders of militant groups 
and also attacking civilians in Gaza. 
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Spring 2006 Ninety-six thousand Palestinians remain political 
prisoners in Israeli jails according to the Mandela Insti- 
tute. This figure includes 130 women. 


The Second Lebanon War, Summer 2006 

June 25,2006 An Israeli soldier is captured in Gaza. The 
Israeli government demands his release and begins a 
military campaign against Lebanon as well as Gaza, 
which they had evacuated only the previous summer. 
Palestinian militants begin launching rockets into 
Israel. 

July 2006 Israeli forces destroy the Palestinian foreign ministry 
in Gaza. Israeli security forces arrest Hamas leaders 
connected with Syrians as leverage to release the Israeli 
soldier. 

August 2006 Olmert’s cabinet authorizes a ground campaign 
30 km into Lebanon after a bombing campaign that con- 
sisted of 8,700 sorties and destroyed 74 roads, 146 bridges, 
and 100,000 homes in Lebanon. At the same time, Hezbol- 
lah launches rockets into Israel. About 1 million Lebanese 
take flight. The UN Security Council issues Resolutions 
1559 and 1680 to call for an end to the hostilities and the 
disarming of Hezbollah. 

August 14,2006 A UN-brokered cease-fire takes effect. 

July 27-30, 2006 The IDF sweeps through Gaza carrying out 
attacks. 

August 4, 2006 The IDF occupies Rafah and carries out house- 
to-house searches. 

August 5, 2006 Israeli forces arrest Abd al-Aziz Duaik, the 
Speaker of the Palestinian Parliament, at his home. 
Although Duaik is a PA official, as a Hamas member they 
claim they can arrest him. 

September 8, 2006 The Second Lebanon War comes to a formal 
conclusion. 

November 8, 2006 Israeli artillery fire kills 19 Palestinian civil- 
ians, mainly women and children, at Bayt Hanun in 
northern Gaza. 

November 22, 2006 Israeli forces attack Bayt Hanun and the 
Jabalya refugee camp in Gaza. 

December 2006-February 2007 Fighting between Hamas and 
Fatah results in more than 80 Palestinian deaths. 

February 2007 The Mecca summit meeting produces an agree- 
ment between Fatah and Hamas, which form a Palestinian 
unity government. 

February 19,2007 A peace summit attended by officials from 
Israel, the PA, and the United States ends with no visible 
results. 

June 14,2007 After several days of struggle with Fatah, Hamas 
gains complete control of the Gaza Strip. 

June 16,2007 Members of the Fatah-linked al-Aqsa Martyrs 
Brigades attack Hamas-controlled government buildings 
in Ramallah, West Bank. 
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June 17,2007 Abbas swears in a new emergency cabinet as a 
result of the Hamas takeover. All 11 members are inde- 
pendents. Salam Fayyad is named as the new interim 
prime minister. 

June 20, 2007 Hamas leaders warn that if Fatah continues to 
meddle with Hamas in the West Bank, Fatah will be 
defeated there as it was in Gaza. 

June 25, 2007 Al Qaeda announces that all Muslims should sup- 
port Hamas with weapons and money. 

July 4, 2007 Alan Johnston, a BBC reporter held captive by the 
Army of Islam for almost four months, is released thanks 
to efforts by Hamas and Abbas. 

July 5, 2007 Israeli soldiers backed by tanks and air support 
launch a raid into the Gaza Strip, killing at least seven 
militants, six of whom are identified as members of 
Hamas. 

July 9, 2007 Abbas announces that the PA will not have contact 
with Hamas and calls for international peacekeepers to be 
stationed in and around Gaza. 

July 10,2007 Israeli prime minister Olmert urges Syrian presi- 
dent Bashar al-Assad to open direct talks between the two 
countries rather than wait for U.S. intervention. 

July 25,2007 The foreign ministers of Jordan and Egypt meet 
with Israeli top officials. Olmert declares that he wants to 
reach an “agreement on principles” that would promise 
the establishment of a Palestinian state on all of the Gaza 
Strip and 90 percent of the West Bank. The visiting foreign 
ministers are promoting a peace initiative first developed 
by the Arab League in 2002. The initiative offers Arab 
recognition of the Jewish state in return for a full with- 
drawal from the occupied territories and a just solution to 
the Palestinian refugee problem. 

August 6, 2007 Talks between Olmert and Abbas in Jericho 
regarding peace are considered constructive, but no sig- 
nificant progress is announced. 

September 2, 2007 The three-month siege of the Nahr al-Bared 
Palestinian refugee camp in Lebanon by the Lebanese 
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Army, perpetrated in order to rout out members of the 
militant group Fatah al-Islam, ends. 

September 6, 2007 Israeli aircraft destroy an unidentified facil- 
ity in Syria, believed by the Israeli government to be a 
partially constructed nuclear reactor. 

September 19,2007 The Knesset votes unanimously to declare 
the Gaza Strip, home to some 1.4 million Palestinians, an 
“enemy entity.” 

October 15,2007 U.S. secretary of state Condoleezza Rice states 
that the administration of President George W. Bush 
supports the creation of a Palestinian state. 

October 25, 2007 Israeli defense minister Ehud Barak approves 
a plan that will allow Israel to reduce electricity supplies 
to the Gaza Strip in retaliation for rocket attacks into 
Israel. 

November 13, 2007 During an event in Gaza to commemorate 
the death of Yasser Arafat, Hamas forces fire on Fatah 
demonstrators, killing 7 and wounding more than 50. 

November 26-28, 2007 _ U.S. officials convene a peace summit 
in Annapolis, Maryland, between Israel and the Pales- 
tinians at which both sides agree to work continuously 
toward a final status agreement by the end of 2008. 
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AAA 
AAMs 
Abd 


ABM 
ADC 


AFV 
ahl al-sunna 


wal-jamaa 


AK47 


al-futuhaat 


alim 


aliya 


Allah 
al-Quds 


amphibious 
warfare 


Glossary 


Antiaircraft artillery. 

Air-to-air missiles. 

Arabic term meaning “slave” or “servant,” 
often used in compound names. 
Antiballistic missile. 

Aide de camp (personal assistant to a flag 
officer). 

Armored fighting vehicle. 

Arabic for “people of the way” (or the Prophet), 
used to describe the community of Muslims. 
Often shortened to Sunni. 


Russian-designed assault rifle, Automat 
Kalashnikov, manufactured throughout the 
communist bloc and considered to be one of 
the most successful infantry weapons of the 
20th century. 


Arabic name for the seventh-century battles 
that brought Islam to the region. 

A trained Muslim religious scholar. The plural 
form is “ulama.” 

Hebrew term meaning “to ascend,” used to 
refer to the immigration of Jews to Palestine. 
Arabic for “God.” 

Arabic for “sacred” or “holy,” only used in ref- 
erence to the City of Jerusalem. 


Military activity that involves landing from 
ships, either directly or by means of landing 
craft or helicopters. 
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annex 


anti-Semitism 


armistice 


ASM 
autonomy 


AWACS 


awlama 


ayatollah 


ballistics 


bombing raid 


breastworks 


buffer zone 
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The action of one nation in which it takes 
control of another territory and makes it a 
part of itself. 


Hostility against those of the Jewish faith. 


An agreement between opposing sides in a 
conflict to suspend military actions for a 
period of time. 


Air-to-surface missile. 
Self-government. 


The Airborne Warning and Control System is 
a mobile, long-range radar surveillance and 
control center for air defense. 


Arabic word for “globalization.” 


Arabic for “sign of God” and a title used for 
high-ranking Shiite clerics in Iran. 


The science of projectiles, divided into interior 
and exterior ballistics. Its aim is to improve 
the design of shells and projectiles so that 
increased accuracy and predictability are the 
result. Ballistics also deals with rockets and 
missiles. 


A military tactic in which airplanes and sea- 
planes drop a successive number of bombs on 
specified targets within a short period of time. 


A barricade usually about breast high that 
shields defenders from enemy fire. 


A piece of territory between two opposing 
groups. 
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caliph 


cease-fire 


coastal defense 


Cold War 


concentration 
camp 


Crusades 


death squads 


defense 
perimeter 


deforestation 
demilitarized 


zone 


desertification 


dislocation 


From the Arabic word khalifa, or “successor,” 
a title given to Muslim leaders who followed 
the Prophet Muhammad as leader of the 
community after his death. 


A cease-fire, which occurs during times of 
war, may involve a partial or temporary cessa- 
tion of hostilities. A cease-fire can also involve 
a general armistice or a total cessation of all 
hostilities. 


The defense of a nation’s coast from an enemy 
sea invasion or blockade, accomplished with 
heavy artillery, mines, small warships, and 
nets. 


The period of economic and military competi- 
tion between the communist nations, led by 
the Soviet Union, and the capitalist nations, 
led by the United States, from the late 1940s to 
the early 1990s. 


An installation where prisoners of war, 
political prisoners, or other perceived enemies 
are held. 


A number of military pilgrimages blessed by 
the pope in Rome and determined to retake 
the holy sites of the Middle East for Christian 
Europe. The first Crusades initially set Euro- 
pean dominance in the region, but subsequent 
actions returned many sites to the hands of 
the Muslim leaders. 


Clandestine and usually irregular organiza- 
tions, often paramilitary in nature, that carry 
out extrajudicial executions and other violent 
acts against clearly defined individuals or 
groups of people. 


A defense without an exposed flank, consist- 
ing of forces deployed along the perimeter of a 
defended area. 


The removal of the forest cover from an area. 


A piece of territory between two opposing 
groups in which military forces cannot be 
stationed. 


The process of desiccation or drying of cli- 
mate in areas that historically experience a 
deficiency of precipitation. Desertification 
may be caused by climatic change, but the 
process may be exacerbated by removal of 
vegetation on desert margins. 


domestication 


draft 


Druze 


echelon attack 


economic 
warfare 


electronic 
warfare 


emir 


enfilade 


envelopment 


espionage 


ethics of war 


ethnic cleansing 
The displacement of populations of people 
from one geographic location to another, 
most often caused by sudden and extreme 
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situations of a political, military, or economic 
nature. 


The process of bringing animals and plants 
under human control and altering their 
genetic makeup by artificial selection into 
forms amenable to human use. 


Conscription, or compulsory military service. 


A religious group based mainly in Lebanon 
and Syria. 


A refused advance on an enemy position, 
meaning that the advance occurred in 
sequence from right to left or vice versa in 
parallel but nonaligned formations. Ideally, an 
echelon attack would compel the reinforce- 
ment of those parts of the enemy line first 
assailed thereby to weaken the latter parts 

and increase the chances of breaching them, 
but more frequently such an attack becomes 
disorganized and falters in confusion. 


Compelling an enemy to submit either directly 
by action against its economic basis or indi- 
rectly through blockade or boycott. 


The use of the electromagnetic spectrum to 
gain knowledge of the presence and move- 
ment of an opposing force and also to deny 
any opposing force the use of that spectrum. 


Arabic title meaning “commander” or 
& 
“prince.” 


To fire upon the length rather than the face of 
an enemy position. Enfilading an enemy 
allows a varying range of fire to find targets 
while minimizing the amount of fire the 
enemy can return. 


To pour fire along the enemy’s line. A double 
envelopment means to attack both flanks of 
an enemy and is a risky venture. A strategic 
envelopment is not directed against the flanks 
but rather is a turning movement designed at 
a point in the rear whereupon the enemy had 
to vacate his position to defend it. 


The practice of spying to learn the secrets of 
other nations or organizations. Espionage has 
always been an important component of any 
military operation. 


Rules, principles, or virtues applied to warfare. 


A policy by which government, military, or 
guerrilla forces remove from their homes 
members of different ethnic communities 
considered to be enemies of the country. 
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Euphrates 


exodus 


fatwa 


firefight 


fossil fuels 


friendly fire 


global 
positioning 
system (GPS) 


guerrilla 


hafiz 


hajj 


hegemony 


hijab 


One of the two great rivers of Mesopotamia. The 
Euphrates is located to the west of the Tigris. 


The departure from a location by a large 
group of people. Also, the second book of the 
Torah describing the movement of the Hebrew 
slaves from Egypt to the land promised to 
them by God. 


A judicial opinion made by a qualified Islamic 
scholar or mufti based on the Sharia. Tradi- 
tionally, fatwas were used to settle legal dis- 
putes and to establish precedence. In modern 
times, fatwas have been used to proclaim 
judgments against non-Muslims and to 
support political agendas. 


A brief and violent exchange of small-arms 
fire between two opposing units rather than 
combat action between two larger forces dur- 
ing an assault. 


Materials rich in carbon and hydrogen, these 
compounds (primarily coal, petroleum oil, 
and natural gas) are produced by decayed 
living matter. They have served as the major 
fuels for the last 200 years. 


Friendly fire describes the incidence of casual- 
ties incurred by military forces in active com- 
bat operations as a result of being fired upon 
by their own or allied forces. 


A series of satellites that broadcast naviga- 
tional signals by ultraprecise atomic clocks, 
providing accurate positioning. 

A type of warfare involving small groups, not 
part of the official government forces. A type 
of military action involving hit and run tactics 
against more powerful forces. 


Arabic for “guardian.” A person who has mem- 
orized the entire text of the Koran in Arabic. 


The annual pilgrimage to Mecca (in present- 
day Saudi Arabia) during the month of Dhul- 
Hijja in the Islamic lunar calendar. The hajj 
brings Muslims from all around the world to 
worship together. It is the fifth of the Five 
Pillars of Islam. 


The dominance of one nation over other 
nations, based on the dominant nation’s 
transfer of core values and basic societal insti- 
tutions rather than through military conquest. 


Arabic for “cover.” In many modern Muslim 
societies, hijab is used to refer to the head 
coverings or veils of women in public view. 
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Ikhwan 
al-Muslimin 


imam 


indemnity 


intelligence 
community 


international 
waters 


intifada 


Islamic lunar 
calendar 


Islamist 


Ithnaashari 
Shiites 


jet engine 


Jordan River 
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Translated often in English as the Muslim 
Brotherhood (or Society of Muslim Brothers). 
Founded by Hasan al-Banna. 


Arabic for “leader.” Sunni Muslims use the 
term for the leader of the Islamic prayers. 
Shiite Muslims believe that the imam is the 
divinely chosen leader of the people. 


An amount of money paid by a nation 
defeated in war to the victor as compensation 
for damages it inflicted. 


The intelligence community comprises the 
government agencies charged with gathering 
information (intelligence) about other coun- 
tries’ military abilities and general intentions 
in order to secure a country’s foreign policy 
goals. 


All waters apart from nations’ territorial 
waters. 


Arabic for “shaking off.” Often used for the 
uprising of Palestinians against the Israeli 
occupation of the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip. 


The traditional dating system of most Muslim 
societies, also referred to as the hijri calendar. 
It takes as its starting point the hijra and is a 
purely lunar system; that is, each month is 
determined by the actual cycle of the moon. 
Because this calendar does not use any system 
of intercalating days, it is shorter than the 
solar calendar by an average of 11 days a year. 


Term used to refer to the movement of politi- 
cal Islam. 


The largest subsect of Shiism, also referred to 
as the Twelvers or Imami Shiites. They follow 
the teachings of 12 Imams descended from Ali 
and Fatima and believe that the Twelfth Imam 
has been in a state of mystical occultation 
since the 10th century. 


An internal combustion engine in which hot 
exhaust gases generated by burning fuel com- 
bine with air, causing a rearward thrust of jet 
fluid to propel an aircraft. 


A river that flows 198.4 miles (320 km) from 
northern Israel, with tributaries in Syria, to 
the Sea of Galilee and thence through the 
nation of Jordan and the West Bank to the 
Dead Sea. The Jordan River’s waters are a 
matter of importance and controversy to the 
nations of the area. 
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Kaaba 


kibbutz 


Knesset 


Kurds 


Lake Nasser 


Levant 


MAD 


madrassa 


mandate 


martial law 


melee 


mercenaries 


Mesopotamia 


Structure at the center of the mosque in Mecca 
housing a mystical black stone. Muslims all 
over the world pray in the direction of the 
Kaaba, where Islamic tradition says that God’s 
presence is most felt on Earth. 


A commune that is often used for farming. 


The legislative body within the government of 
Israel. 


A numerous people inhabiting Kurdistan, a 
region that is the combined areas of south- 
eastern Turkey, northern Iraq, and western 
Iran. The Kurds speak an Indo-European lan- 
guage distantly related to Farsi, the language 
of Iran. 


The reservoir impounded on the Nile River 
by the Aswan High Dam. The lake extends 
upstream into Sudan, where it is called Lake 
Nubia. 


The geographical area comprising Israel, the 
Palestinian territories, Jordan, Syria, and 
Lebanon. 


Mutual Assured Destruction. 


Arabic for “school.” In common usage the 
word is used for religious schools. Originally, 
madrassas were institutions developed for the 
instruction of Islamic law. Madrassa courses 
have been expanded for the instruction of Mus- 
lim children in the ways of their community. 


Official command from authority 
organization. 


Martial law is the temporary military gover- 
nance of a civilian population when the civil 
government has become unable to sustain 
order. 


Hand-to-hand combat resulting from an 
advance that has brought a body of troops into 
close quarters with an enemy. 


Hired professional soldiers who fight for a 
state or entity without regard to political inter- 
ests or issues. 


Greek for “land between the rivers,” the Ara- 
bic word is “Ma Bayn Nahrain.” Both refer to 
the region known in the west as the Cradle 

of Civilization. Watered by the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers, this area saw the rise of the 
Sumerian, Akkadian-Babylonian, and Assyr- 
ian civilizations. It is now a part of the nations 
of Iraq and Kuwait and includes parts of Iran, 
Turkey, and Syria. 
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militant 


militarism 


mufti 


mujahideen 


Nasserism 


nationalism 


Nile River 


Nobel Prize 


Non-Aligned 
Movement 


nonproliferation 


paramilitary 
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A supporter of a particular cause who utilizes 
aggressive, often violent action to make his or 
her point. 


The view that military power and efficiency 
are the supreme ideals of the state. 


A Muslim religious scholar charged with 
issuing religious opinions, or fatwas. 


A term, literally meaning “those who engage 
in jihad,” used to refer collectively to disparate 
groups of Islamic militants who fought against 
the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan in the 
1980s. 


A term coined from the name of Egyptian 
president Gamal Adbel Nasser. A particular 
form of Islamic nationalism grown from the 
policies and actions of Nasser. 


The understanding that a people organized 
into a nation are superior to another nation. 


The longest river in the world at more than 
4,000 miles long, it is the primary water 
source for Egypt. The origins of the river are 
found in East Africa. 


The Nobel Foundation was established in 1900, 
and it awarded its first annual prize in 1901. 


The Non-Aligned Movement was initiated by 
many Third World nations during the 1950s 
and 1960s in an attempt to steer a course of 
neutrality between the United States and the 
Soviet Union in the atmosphere of the Cold 
War. These countries felt that they had noth- 
ing to gain from entering direct alliances with 
either of the two superpowers, although they 
frequently courted both sides in attempts to 
gain greater amounts of economic and mili- 
tary assistance. The Non-Aligned Movement 
first met at the Bandung Conference in 
Indonesia in 1955. International meetings 
were held periodically over the next two 
decades, but the neutral nations were never 
able to formulate any cohesive policies 
because of the wide variety of member 
countries. With the end of the Cold War, the 
Non-Aligned Movement lost any importance 
that it once held in international affairs. 


A collective term used to describe efforts to 
prevent the spread of weapons of mass 
destruction short of military means. 


Something paramilitary is organized after a 
military fashion. 
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paramilitary 
organizations 


pastoralism 


peaceful 
coexistence 


political machine 


propellants 


Prophet 


Ramadan 


rationing 


rearmament 


refugee 


renewable 
resource 


retrograde 


salat 


salient 


salvo 


Unofficial groups organized along military 
lines yet lacking the traditional role or legit- 
imization of conventional or genuine military 
organizations. 


A way of life in which people care for, subsist 
upon, and control the movements of herds of 
large herbivorous animals, using their prod- 
ucts such as meat, milk, skins, and wool. In 
the Mediterranean area the animals involved 
in pastoralism are most notably sheep, goats, 
cattle, horses, and camels. 


An expression that describes the act of living 
together without hostility, peaceful coexis- 
tence is often a foreign policy goal of nations 
that wish to avoid war. 


A party organization staffed by city workers 
who were hired by the party into patronage 
jobs as a reward for their loyalty or service. 


Compounds used to move a projectile from 
the firing device to the target. 


Refers to Muhammad. Islam theorizes that 
God’s final revelation, completing the message 
of the prophets of Christians and Jews, came 
through his final prophet, Muhammad. 


A month of the Islamic lunar calendar when 
Muslims fast from dawn to dusk. 


Often implemented during a war, famine, or 
national emergency or in times of scarcity, 
rationing is a government policy consisting of 
the planned and restrictive allocation of scarce 
resources and consumer goods. 


The process that a nation undertakes to 
rebuild its arsenal of weapons that were 
exhausted during a time of war or other 
military action. 

An individual who moves or is moved to 
another location. 

A resource that is constantly replenished so 
that it can be used sustainably. Examples are 
forests, fish, and other animal and plant 
populations. 

An orderly retreat usually designed to move 
away from an enemy. 

The five daily prayers conducted at dawn, 
midday, midafternoon, sunset, and evening. 
It is the second of the Five Pillars of Islam. 
A military position that extends into the 
position of the enemy. 


The simultaneous firing of a number of guns. 
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sanctions 


sawm 


satellite state 


Scud missile 


Semitic 


shahada 


Sharia 


Shatt al Arab 


sheikh 


Shiites 


sortie 


standing army 


Sunnis 
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Surface-to-air missile. 


Activities taken against a nation by other 
nations to pressure them into a change of 
policy. There are political, economic, and 
military sanctions. 


Arabic term for “fasting,” the fourth pillar of 
Islam. 


A country that is under the domination or 
influence of another. The term was used to 
describe the status of the East European states 
during the Cold War. 


Name given to a type of tactical ballistic mis- 
sile developed by the Soviet Union during the 
years of the Cold War. 


A family of languages including modern Ara- 
bic and Hebrew, based on ancient languages 
of the region of the Middle East. 


The first of the Five Pillars of Islam, it is the 
profession of faith for all Muslims. The pro- 
fession translates into English as “There is 
no god but God, and Muhammad is his 
messenger.” 


General term connoting the whole of Islamic 
law. 


A tidewater estuary found at the mouths of 
the combined Tigris and Euphrates rivers and 
stretching to the Persian Gulf. A portion of it 
forms part of the boundary between Iraq and 
Tran. 


Term of respect for older men (fem., sheikha) 
referring to people of wisdom or religious 
knowledge. 


Arabic expression for “partisans,” referring to 
the partisans of Ali ibn Abi Talib, the cousin 
and son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad. 
The Shiites, who now constitute about 10 per- 
cent of Muslims worldwide, support the claim 
that Ali and his family are the legitimate reli- 
gious and political successors to the Prophet. 


One flight by one aircraft. 


Used since the Middle Ages, a standing army 
is a permanent military unit of paid soldiers. 


Arabic expression for “people of the way [of 
the Prophet] and the community” that refers 
to the majority Muslim community. After the 
death of the Prophet, the earliest Sunnis were 
those who supported determining Muham- 
mad’s successor through community consen- 
sus rather than through blood lineage. 
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takfir 


Tigris 


traverse 


UHF 


ulama 


umma 


urbanization 
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Arabic term used to declare that a Muslim 
group has strayed from the precepts of Islam. 
Often used by radical militant groups to jus- 
tify violent actions against other Muslims. 

Al Qaeda is an extension of these radical 
Islamic fundamentalist groups, although Al 
Qaeda does not declare ordinary Arabs to be 
infidels. 


One of the two great rivers of Mesopotamia. 
The Tigris is located to the east of the 
Euphrates. The major sources of the Tigris 
are in the eastern part of modern Turkey and 
in the Zagros Mountains of Iran, and with the 
Euphrates it flows into the head of the Persian 
Gulf. 

Sandbags or other obstacles placed along a 
trench to prevent enfilading fire. 

Ultrahigh frequency. 

Arabic term for “scholars” that refers to the 
body of knowledgeable scholars in Muslim 
society. Ulama often refers to the experts who 
study Sharia. 

Arabic term for “people” that refers to the 


community of Muslims around the world. 


The origin and growth of cities as areas of 
human habitation that include transportation, 


VHF 

VLF 

VSTOL 
VTOL 
Wahhabism 


waqf 


war crimes 


war reparations 


Zagros 


zakat 
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markets, government and religious buildings, 
and other infrastructure. 


Very high frequency. 

Very low frequency. 

Very short takeoff and landing. 
Vertical takeoff and landing. 


A movement of scripturalist reformism initi- 
ated in the Arabian Peninsula by Muhammad 
ibn Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1792). 


Endowments of land revenue established for 
the financial support of religious institutions 
such as mosques, schools, and charitable 
facilities. 


Violations of the laws and customs of war 
entailing individual criminal responsibility 
directly under international law. 

Restitution usually imposed by the victorious 
party as part of the peace negotiations at the 
end of a war. 

A mountain range in Iran that separates the 
Mesopotamian lowlands from the Iranian 
plateau. The Zagros marks the eastern margin 
of Mesopotamia. 

Arabic term for “almsgiving,” the third pillar 
of Islam. 
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1. Lord Palmerston to Viscount 
Beauvale, June 28, 1839 


Introduction 


By the 1830s, European powers realized that the Ottoman Empire 
was in decline. Ottoman Turkey’s weakness quickly became a fac- 
tor in international power politics. After a long and bitter rebellion, 
in 1832 the Greeks won independence from the Ottoman Empire, 
an event that encouraged other states to seek to partition the 
Ottoman Empire. Czarist Russia, which considered itself the spir- 
itual heir of the Byzantine Empire, sought to enhance its position 
in the Caucasus and the Middle East. Russian leaders cherished 
designs of regaining the former Byzantine capital of Istanbul (Con- 
stantinople), which controlled the strategic Bosporus Straits, the 
only maritime passage from the Russian-dominated Black Sea to 
the Mediterranean. France, too, sought special rights in the Middle 
East in Lebanon, Syria, Egypt, and Palestine. The Austrian Empire, 
whose Balkan provinces shared borders with the Ottoman Empire, 
also hoped to enhance its territorial position. Alarmed by the ambi- 
tions of their European rivals, whose power they did not wish to 
strengthen, British statesmen decided that the preservation of the 
Ottoman Empire was in their own country’s interests. In an 1839 
letter to Viscount Beauvale, the British ambassador in Vienna (cap- 
ital of the Austrian Empire), Lord Palmerston, then British foreign 
secretary and later a Conservative prime minister, enunciated this 
position. Protection of the territorial integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire would remain British foreign policy for at least four decades 
and was a major reason for Britain’s intervention in the 1854-1856 
Crimean War. 


Primary Source 


The general view which Her Majesty’s Government, as at present in- 
formed, entertain of the affair in question, may be stated as follows: 


The Great Powers are justified in interfering in these matters, which 
are, in fact, a contest between a sovereign and his subject, because 
this contest threatens to produce great and imminent danger to 
the deepest interests of other Powers, and to the general peace of 
Europe. Those interests and that peace require the maintenance 
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of the Turkish Empire; and the maintenance of the Turkish Empire 
is, therefore, the primary object to be aimed at. This object cannot 
be secured without putting an end to future chances of collision 
between the Sultan and Mehemet Ali. But as long as Mehemet Ali 
continues to occupy Syria, there will be danger of such collision. 
Mehemet Ali cannot hold Syria without a large military force con- 
stantly stationed there. As long as there is an Egyptian force in Syria, 
there must necessarily be a Turkish army in that part of Asia Minor 
which borders on Syria. Each party might agree at present to reduce 
those forces to a given amount, but neither could be sure that the 
other was not, after a time, secretly increasing his amount of force; 
and each party would, beyond a doubt, gradually augment his own 
force; and thus at no distant period, the same state of things which 
has existed of late, would again recur: for the motives and passions 
which have led to it would still be in action. Mehemet Ali, or Ibra- 
him, would still desire to add more territory to their Pashalics; the 
Sultan would still burn to drive them back into Egypt. 


It appears then to Her Majesty’s Government, that there can be no 
end to the danger with which these affairs menace the peace of 
Europe until Mehemet Ali shall have restored Syria to the direct 
authority of the Sultan; shall have retired into Egypt; and shall have 
interposed the Desert between his troops and authorities and the 
troops and authorities of the Sultan. But Mehemet Ali could not be 
expected to consent to this, unless some equivalent advantage were 
granted to him; and this equivalent advantage might be hereditary 
succession in his family to the Pashalic of Egypt: Mehemet Ali and 
his descendants being secured in the Government of that Province 
in the same way that a former Pasha of Scutari and his family were 
so secured; the Pasha continuing to be the vassal of the Porte, 
paying a reasonable tribute, furnishing a contingent of men, and 
being bound like any other Pasha by the treaties which his sover- 
eign might make. Such an arrangement would appear to be equi- 
table between the parties, because, on the one hand, it would secure 
the Sultan against many dangers and inconveniences which arise 
from the present occupation of Syria by the Pasha; while, on the 
other hand, it would afford to the Pasha that security as to the future 
fate of his family, his anxiety about which, he has often declared to 
be the main cause of his desire to obtain some final and permanent 
arrangement. 
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Itappears to Her Majesty’s Government that if the Five Powers were 
to agree upon such a plan, and were to propose it to the two parties, 
with all the authority which belongs to the Great Powers of Europe, 
such an arrangement would be carried into effect, and through 
its means, Europe would be delivered from a great and imminent 
danger. 


Source: United Kingdom, Parliamentary Papers (1841), 29:117-119. 


2. Definitive Concession for the 
Construction of the Suez Canal 
[Excerpt], January 5, 1856 


Introduction 


From the early 19th century onward, successive French govern- 
ments demonstrated special interest in Egypt. Among the more 
ambitious projects contemplated by French leaders from Emperor 
Napoleon I onward was the construction of a canal to link the 
Mediterranean Sea with the Red Sea, thereby making it unneces- 
sary for ships traveling from Europe to Asia to circumnavigate the 
continent of Africa. The British government, which feared that such 
a strategically significant waterway would become an international 
flash point rivaling the Bosporus Straits, opposed all such French 
schemes. In 1854 Said Pasha, the new governor of Egypt, nonethe- 
less awarded the concession to build such a canal to Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, a former French diplomat. The agreement was finalized in 
1856. Work on the canal began in 1859, and despite fierce British 
opposition, the waterway was completed and opened in 1869. The 
new canal quickly revolutionized international trade. In 1875 
Britain bought Egypt’s shares in the Suez Canal Company from the 
financially straitened Ismail Pasha, who had succeeded Said Pasha, 
although the French government still remained the majority share- 
holder. British officials soon came to regard the canal as a major 
strategic interest of their country, a route that greatly facilitated sea 
communications with India, their greatest imperial possession. 


Primary Source 


We, Mohammed Said Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt. 


Inview of our Act of Concession dated November 30, 1854, by which 
we gave to our friend, Mr. Ferdinand de Lesseps, exclusive power 
for the purpose of establishing and directing a universal company 
to cut through the Isthmus of Suez, to operate a passage suitable for 
large vessels, to establish or adapt two adequate entrances, one 
on the Mediterranean, the other on the Red Sea, and to establish 
one or two ports: 


Mr. Ferdinand de Lesseps having represented to us that, in order 


to establish the aforementioned company in the form and under 
the conditions generally adopted for companies of this nature, it 
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is desirable to stipulate in advance, in a more detailed and more 
complete act, on the one hand, the responsibilities, obligations, and 
charges to which such company will be subject and, on the other 
hand, the concessions, immunities, and advantages to which it shall 
be entitled, as well as the facilities that will be granted to it for its 
administration. 


We have laid down as follows the conditions for the concession 
which forms the subject of these presents. 


OBLIGATIONS 

Art. I. The company founded by our friend, Mr. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, by virtue of our grant of November 30, 1854, must execute 
at its own expense, risk, and peril, all work, including construction, 
necessary for the establishment of: 


(1) Acanal for large seagoing vessels, between Suez on the Red 
Sea and the Bay of Pelusium in the Mediterranean Sea; 

(2) Anirrigation canalalso suitable for use by Nile shipping, con- 
necting the river with the maritime canal above-mentioned; 

(3) Two irrigation and feeder branches leading off from the 
above-mentioned canal and flowing in the two directions 
of Suez and Pelusium. 


The work will be carried out so as to be finished within a period of 
six years, except in the event of hindrances and delays resulting 
from force majeure. 


II. The company shall be empowered to carry out the work with 
which it is charged by itself under State supervision or to cause it to 
be carried out by contractors through competitive bids or on an 
agreed-price basis. In all cases at least four-fifths of the workmen 
employed in this work are to be Egyptians. 


III. The canal suitable for large seagoing vessels shall be dug to the 
depth and width fixed by the program of the International Scien- 
tific Commission. 


VIL. The maritime canal and ports belonging to it, as well as the 
canal connecting with the Nile and the lead-off canal, shall at all times 
be kept in good condition by the company, at its expense. 


CONCESSIONS 
[...] 


XIV. We solemnly declare, for ourselves and our successors, sub- 


ject to ratification by His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, that the great 
maritime canal from Suez to Pelusium and the ports belonging to 
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it shall be open forever, as neutral passages, to every merchant ves- 
sel crossing from one sea to the other, without any distinction, 
exclusion, or preference with respect to persons or nationalities, in 
consideration of the payment of the fees, and compliance with the 
regulations established by the universal company, the concession- 
holder, for the use of the said canal and its appurtenances. 


XV. In consequence of the principle laid down in the foregoing 
article, the universal company holding the concession may not, in 
any case, give to any vessel, company, or private party any advantage 
or favor not given to all other vessels, companies, or private parties 
on the same terms. 


XVI. The life of the company is fixed at 99 years, counting from the 
completion of the work and the opening of the maritime canal to 
large vessels. 


At the expiration of that period, the Egyptian Government will 
resume possession of the maritime canal constructed by the com- 
pany, and it shall be its responsibility, in this case, to take over all 
materials and supplies used in the company’s maritime service and, 
in return, to pay the company the value to be fixed, either by ami- 
cable agreement or on the basis of an opinion of experts. 


Nevertheless, should the company retain the concession for suc- 
cessive periods of 99 years, the levy for the benefit of the Egyptian 
Government stipulated in Article XVIII below shall be increased 
for the second period to 20 percent, for the third period to 25 per- 
cent, and so on, at the rate of 5 percent for each period; but such 
levy shall, however, never exceed 35 percent of the net profits of the 
company. 


XVII. In order to compensate the company for the expenses of 
construction, maintenance, and operation for which it is made 
responsible by these presents, we authorize it, henceforth and for 
its entire term of possession, as specified in paragraphs 1 and 3 of 
the foregoing article, to establish and collect, for passage in the canals 
and the ports belonging thereto, navigation, pilotage, towage, and 
anchorage fees, according to rate-schedules which it may change at 
any time, subject to the express condition that it shall: 


(1) Collect these fees without exception or favor from all vessels, 
under the same terms. 


XVIIL At the same time, in view of the land grants and other advan- 
tages accorded the company in the foregoing articles, we shall 
make, for the benefit of the Egyptian Government, a levy of 15 per- 
cent of the net profits for each year as determined and apportioned 
at the general meeting of shareholders. 
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XIX. The list of charter members who contributed by their work, 
their studies, and their capital to the accomplishment of the under- 
taking, before the founding of the company, shall be prepared by us. 


After deduction of the amount levied for the Egyptian Government 
stipulated in Article XVIII above, 10 percent of the annual net profits 
of the enterprise is to be allotted to the charter members or their 
heirs or assigns. 


XX. Independently of the time necessary for the execution of the 
work, our friend and representative, Mr. Ferdinand de Lesseps, will 
preside over and direct the company as first founder for ten years 
from the time when the period of the enjoyment of the 99-year con- 
cession begins, under the terms of article XVI above. 


Source: U.S. Department of State, The Suez Canal Problem: July 
26-September 22, 1956 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1956). 


3. Bilu Group Manifesto, 
January 1, 1882 


Introduction 


Inthelater 19th century, Zionist sentiment burgeoned rapidly among 
young Jewish people. This development was in part a reflection of 
the pervasive growth of nationalism during the entire century, as 
numerous ethnic groups in Europe and beyond affirmed their rights 
to their own nation or state. In the case of the Jews, rising Zionism 
was also a response to the escalating violence of anti-Jewish 
pogroms within the czarist Russian Empire, which drove hundreds 
of thousands of Jews to immigrate to other European nations and 
especially to the United States. The Bilu groups were established in 
1882 in the wake of a particularly strong wave of Russian anti- 
Semitic violence the previous year. Taking their name from the first 
letters of Chapter 2, Verse 5, of the biblical Book of Isaiah, “House 
of Jacob, Come, Let us Go,” they urged Jews to leave Russia and 
settle in Palestine, the biblical Holy Land. The Biluim, as they were 
known, consisted of approximately 500 young people, most from 
the Kharkov region of Russia. This manifesto, issued by a Bilu group 
near Constantinople, envisaged obtaining permission from the Otto- 
man sultan to establish a Jewish homeland in Palestine. The Biluim 
were only part of the broader grouping of Hovevei Zion (Lovers of 
Zion) that developed in Russia in the early 1880s and envisaged the 
establishment of a Jewish homeland. Some at least achieved their 
ambition of moving to Palestine, where—with the financial assis- 
tance of such wealthy Jews as Lord Rothschild—they established 
agricultural settlements. The Jewish desire to reestablish the state 
of Israel, which had been destroyed almost 19 centuries earlier, 
caught the imagination of many Western intellectuals and was one 
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of the inspirations for the British novelist George Eliot’s work Daniel 
Deronda (1876). 


Primary Source 


To our brothers and sisters in Exile! 
“Tf1 do not help myself, who will help me?” 


Nearly two thousand years have passed since, in an evil hour, after 
an heroic struggle, the glory of our Temple vanished in fire and our 
kings and chieftains exchanged their crowns and diadems for the 
chains of exile. We lost our country where our beloved ancestors 
had lived. Into the Exile we took with us, of all our glories, only a 
spark of the fire by which our Temple, the abode of the Great One, 
was engirdled, and this little spark kept us alive while the towers of 
our enemies crumbled into dust, and this spark leapt into the celes- 
tial flame and illuminated the heroes of our race and inspired them 
to endure the horrors of the dance of death and the tortures of the 
autos-da-fé. And this spark is again kindling and will shine for us, 
a true pillar of fire going before us on the road to Zion, while behind 
us isa pillar of cloud, the pillar of oppression threatening to destroy 
us. Are you asleep, O our nation? What have you been doing until 
1882? Sleeping and dreaming the false dream of assimilation. 
Now thank God, you have awaked from your slothful slumber. 
The pogroms have awakened you from your charmed sleep. Your 
eyes are open to recognize the obscure and delusive hopes. Can you 
listen in silence to the taunts and mocking of your enemies? . . . 


Where is your ancient pride, your old spirit? Remember that you 
were a nation possessing a wise religion, a law, a constitution, a 
celestial Temple who[se] wall is still a silent witness to the glories 
of the past.... 


Your state in the West is hopeless: the star of your future is gleam- 
ing in the East. Deeply conscious of all the foregoing, and inspired 
by the true teaching of our great master, Hillel, “If I do not help 
myself, who will help me?” we propose to form the following soci- 
ety for national ends: 


1. The society will be named ‘BILU’, according to the motto, 
“House of Jacob, come let us go.” It will be divided into local 
branches according to the numbers of its members. 

2. The seat of the Committee will be Jerusalem. 

3. Donations and contributions shall be unfixed and unlimited. 


WE WANT: 


1. A home in our country. It was given to us by the mercy of 
God; it is ours as registered in the archives of history. 

2. To beg it of the Sultan himself, and if it be impossible to 
obtain this, to beg that we may at least possess it as a state 
within a larger state; the internal administration to be ours, 
to have our civil and political rights, and to act with the Turk- 
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ish Empire only in foreign affairs, so as to help our brother 
Ishmael in his time of need. 


We hope that the interests of our glorious nation will rouse the 
national spirit in rich and powerful men, and that everyone, rich or 
poor, will give his best labors to the holy cause. 


Greetings dear brothers and sisters! 


HEAR! O ISRAEL! The Lord is our God, the Lord is one, and our 
land Zion is our only hope. 


GOD be with us! The Pioneers of BILU 


Source: “Bilu Manifesto,” http://www.zionism-israel.com/hdoc/ 
Bilu_Manifesto_1882/htm. 


4. Convention Respecting the Free 
Navigation of the Suez Maritime Canal 
[Excerpt], October 29, 1888 


Introduction 


After British forces occupied Egypt in 1882, the British government 
sought to establish guidelines for the smooth operation at all times 
of the Suez Canal, now so vital to British imperial communications. 
In 1888 the British put forward a convention governing the water- 
way’s administration under the supervision of an international 
commission, a provision that would, however, only come into effect 
after the British military occupation had ended. In time of war, for- 
eign warships would only be allowed limited stays in the canal and 
would be barred from unloading either troops or munitions, while 
commerce was to continue uninterrupted. Measures taken for the 
defense of Egypt were not affected by this convention. Austria, Ger- 
many, Italy, the Netherlands, the Ottoman Empire, Russia, Spain, 
Britain, and France signed the convention in 1888, but the French 
initially objected to the reservation regarding British military occu- 
pation of Egypt. The convention eventually came into effect in 1904 
and remained in force until 1956. During the 1956 Suez Crisis, after 
Egypt nationalized the canal, Britain and France claimed that their 
subsequent military intervention was intended only to restore free 
passage of all ships under this agreement. 


Primary Source 
ARTICLE I 


The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be free and open, in time 
of war as in time of peace, to every vessel of commerce or of war, 
without distinction of flag. 

Consequently, the High Contracting Parties agree not in any way 
to interfere with the free use of the Canal, in time of war as in time 
of peace. 
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The Canal shall never be subjected to the exercise of the right of 
blockade. 


ARTICLE II 

The High Contracting Parties, recognizing that the Fresh-Water 
Canal is indispensable to the Maritime Canal, take note of the en- 
gagements of His Highness the Khedive towards the Universal Suez 
Canal Company as regards the Fresh-Water Canal; which engage- 
ments are stipulated in a Convention bearing the date of 18th March, 
1863, containing an exposé and four Articles. 

They undertake not to interfere in any way with the security of 
that Canal and its branches, the working of which shall not be ex- 
posed to any attempt at obstruction. 


ARTICLE III 

The High Contracting Parties likewise undertake to respect the 
plant, establishments, buildings, and works of the Maritime Canal 
and of the Fresh-Water Canal. 


ARTICLE IV 

The Maritime Canal remaining open in time of war as a free 
passage, even to the ships of war of belligerents, according to the 
terms of Article I of the present Treaty, the High Contracting Par- 
ties agree that no right of war, no act of hostility, nor any act having 
for its object to obstruct the free navigation of the Canal shall be 
committed in the Canal and its ports of access, as well as within a 
radius of three marine miles from those parts, even though the 
Ottoman Empire should be one of the belligerent Powers. 

Vessels of war of belligerents shall not revictual or take in stores 
in the Canal and its ports of access, except in so far as may be strictly 
necessary. The transit of the aforesaid vessels through the Canal 
shall be effected with the least possible delay, in accordance with 
the Regulations in force, and without any other intermission than 
that resulting from the necessities of the service. 

Their stay at Port Said and in the roadstead of Suez shall not 
exceed twenty-four hours, except in cases of distress. In such case 
they shall be bound to leave as soon as possible. An interval of 
twenty-four hours shall always elapse between the sailing of a bel- 
ligerent ship from one of the ports of access and the departure of a 
ship belonging to the hostile Power. 


ARTICLE V 

In time of war belligerent Powers shall not disembark nor em- 
bark within the Canal and its ports of access either troops, muni- 
tions, or materials of war. But in case of an accidental hindrance 
in the Canal, men may be embarked or disembarked at the ports of 
access by detachments not exceeding 1,000 men, with a correspon- 
ding amount of war material. 


ARTICLE VI 
Prizes shall be subjected, in all respects, to the same rules as the 
vessels of war of belligerents. 
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ARTICLE VII 

The Powers shall not keep any vessel of war in the waters of the 
Canal (including Lake Timsah and the Bitter Lakes). 

Nevertheless, they may station vessels of war in the ports of 
access of Port Said and Suez, the number of which shall not exceed 
two for each Power. 

This right shall not be exercised by belligerents. 


ARTICLE VIII 

The Agents in Egypt of the Signatory Powers of the present 
Treaty shall be charged to watch over its execution. In case of any 
event threatening the security or the free passage of the Canal, they 
shall meet on the summons of three of their number under the pres- 
idency of their Doyen, in order to proceed to the necessary verifica- 
tions. They shall inform the Khedivial Government of the danger 
which they may have perceived, in order that that Government may 
take proper steps to insure the protection and the free use of the 
Canal. Under any circumstances, they shall meet oncea year to take 
note of the due execution of the Treaty. 

The last-mentioned meetings shall take place under the presi- 
dency ofa Special Commissioner nominated for that purpose by the 
Imperial Ottoman Government. A Commissioner of the Khedive 
may also take part in the meeting, and may preside over it in case 
of the absence of the Ottoman Commissioner. 

They shall especially demand the suppression of any work or the 
dispersion of any assemblage on either bank of the Canal, the object 
or effect of which might be to interfere with the liberty and the entire 
security of the navigation. 


ARTICLE Ix 

The Egyptian Government shall, within the limits of its powers 
resulting from the Firmans, and under the conditions provided for 
in the present Treaty, take the necessary measures for insuring the 
execution of the said Treaty. 

In case the Egyptian Government shall not have sufficient 
means at its disposal, it shall call upon the Imperial Ottoman Gov- 
ernment, which shall take the necessary measures to respond to 
such appeal; shall give notice thereof to the Signatory Powers of the 
Declaration of London of the 17th March, 1885; and shall, if neces- 
sary, concert with them on the subject. 

The provisions of Articles IV, V, VII, and VIII shall not inter- 
fere with the measures which shall be taken in virtue of the present 
Article. 


ARTICLE X 

Similarly, the provisions of Articles IV, V, VIL, and VIII shall not 
interfere with the measures which His Majesty the Sultan and His 
Highness the Khedive, in the name of His Imperial Majesty, and 
within the limits of the Firmans granted, might find it necessary to 
take for securing by their own forces the defence of Egypt and the 
maintenance of public order. 

In case His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, or His Highness the 
Khedive, should find it necessary to avail themselves of the exception 
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for which this Article provides, the Signatory Powers of the Decla- 
ration of London shall be notified thereof by the Imperial Ottoman 
Government. 

Itis likewise understood that the provisions of the four Articles 
aforesaid shall in no case occasion any obstacle to the measures 
which the Imperial Ottoman Government may think it necessary 
to take in order to insure by its own forces the defence of its other 
possessions situated on the eastern coast of the Red Sea. 


ARTICLE XI 

The measures which shall be taken in the cases provided for by 
Articles IX and X of the present Treaty shall not interfere with 
the free use of the Canal. In the same cases, the erection of per- 
manent fortifications contrary to the provisions of Article VIII is 
prohibited. 


ARTICLE XII 

The High Contracting Parties, by application of the principle of 
equality as regards the free use of the Canal, a principle which forms 
one of the bases of the present Treaty, agree that none of them shall 
endeavour to obtain with respect to the Canal territorial or com- 
mercial advantages or privileges in any international arrangements 
which may be concluded. Moreover, the rights of Turkey as the ter- 
ritorial Power are reserved. 


ARTICLE XIII 

With the exception of the obligations expressly provided by 
the clauses of the present Treaty, the sovereign rights of His Im- 
perial Majesty the Sultan and the rights and immunities of His 
Highness the Khedive, resulting from the Firmans, are in no way 
affected. 


ARTICLE XIV 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the engagements result- 
ing from the present Treaty shall not be limited by the duration of 
the Acts of Concession of the Universal Suez Canal Company. 


[...] 


Source: D. C. Watt, Documents on the Suez Crisis: 26 July to 6 
November 1956 (London: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1957). 


5. Theodor Herzl, The Jewish State 
[Excerpt], 1896 


Introduction 


The most influential early theoretician and publicist of Zionism was 
Theodor Herzl (1860-1904), a Hungarian Jew who earned a law 
degree from the University of Vienna. A journalist who spent much 
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of his life working in Paris, Herzl was greatly affected by the famous 
Dreyfus case of 1894 in which a Jewish French Army captain, Alfred 
Dreyfus, was wrongly accused of treason. The popular anti-Semitism 
that this episode stirred up convinced Herzl that ineradicable prej- 
udice meant that Jews could not be assimilated into Western nations 
but instead must establish a nation of their own. In 1896 he pub- 
lished the book Der Judenstaat (The Jewish State) setting forth these 
views and proposing that Jews from around the world raise funds 
and set up a company to work to create a separate Jewish state, a 
suggestion that ultimately resulted in the formation of the Zionist 
Organization. Herzl’s call resonated with many relatively poor Jews 
in Eastern Europe who quickly became dedicated supporters, 
although the wealthy Jewish leaders such as Baron Hirsch and 
Baron Rothschild whose backing he had hoped for were far less 
enthusiastic. In August 1897 Herzl followed up his book by summon- 
ing a Zionist Congress, which met in Basel, Switzerland. The dele- 
gates founded the World Zionist Organization (WZO) and adopted 
a resolution demanding the establishment of a Jewish national 
homeland in Palestine. This was the first of six annual Zionist Con- 
gresses that Herzl summoned before his untimely death in 1904, a 
demise many attributed to exhaustion caused by overwork in the 
Zionist cause. 


Primary Source 
feel 


The Jewish question still exists. It would be foolish to deny it. It is a 
remnant of the Middle Ages, which civilized nations do not even 
yet seem able to shake off, try as they will. They certainly showed a 
generous desire to do so when they emancipated us. The Jewish 
question exists wherever Jews live in perceptible numbers. Where 
it does not exist, it is carried by Jews in the course of their migra- 
tions. We naturally move to those places where we are not perse- 
cuted, and there our presence produces persecution. This is the case 
in every country, and will remain so, even in those highly civilized— 
for instance, France—until the Jewish question finds a solution on 
a political basis. The unfortunate Jews are now carrying the seeds 
of Anti-Semitism into England; they have already introduced it into 
America. 


I believe that I understand Anti-Semitism, which is really a highly 
complex movement. | consider it from a Jewish standpoint, yet 
without fear or hatred. I believe that I can see what elements there 
are init of vulgar sport, of common trade jealousy, of inherited prej- 
udice, of religious intolerance, and also of pretended self-defense. 
I think the Jewish question is no more a social than a religious one, 
notwithstanding that it sometimes takes these and other forms. It 
is a national question, which can only be solved by making it a 
political world-question to be discussed and settled by the civilized 
nations of the world in council. 


We are a people—one people. 
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We have honestly endeavored everywhere to merge ourselves in the 
social life of surrounding communities and to preserve the faith of 
our fathers. We are not permitted to do so. In vain are we loyal patri- 
ots, our loyalty in some places running to extremes; in vain do we 
make the same sacrifices of life and property as our fellow-citizens; 
in vain do we strive to increase the fame of our native land in science 
and art, or her wealth by trade and commerce. In countries where 
we have lived for centuries we are still cried down as strangers, and 
often by those whose ancestors were not yet domiciled in the land 
where Jews had already had experience of suffering. The majority 
may decide which are the strangers; for this, as indeed every point 
which arises in the relations between nations, is a question of might. 
Ido not here surrender any portion of our prescriptive right, when 
I make this statement merely in my own name as an individual. In 
the world as it now is and for an indefinite period will probably 
remain, might precedes right. It is useless, therefore, for us to be 
loyal patriots, as were the Huguenots who were forced to emigrate. 
If we could only be left in peace. ... 


But I think we shall not be left in peace. 


Oppression and persecution cannot exterminate us. No nation on 
earth has survived such struggles and sufferings as we have gone 
through. Jew-baiting has merely stripped off our weaklings; the 
strong among us were invariably true to their race when persecu- 
tion broke out against them. This attitude was most clearly appar- 
ent in the period immediately following the emancipation of the 
Jews. Those Jews who were advanced intellectually and materially 
entirely lost the feeling of belonging to their race. Wherever our 
political well-being has lasted for any length of time, we have assim- 
ilated with our surroundings. I think this is not discreditable. 
Hence, the statesman who would wish to see a Jewish strain in his 
nation would have to provide for the duration of our political well- 
being; and even a Bismarck could not do that. 


For old prejudices against us still lie deep in the hearts of the people. 
He who would have proofs of this need only listen to the people 
where they speak with frankness and simplicity: proverb and fairy- 
tale are both Anti-Semitic. A nation is everywhere a great child, which 
can certainly be educated; but its education would, even in most 
favorable circumstances, occupy such a vast amount of time that 
we could, as already mentioned, remove our own difficulties by 
other means long before the process was accomplished. 


Assimilation, by which I understood not only external conformity 
in dress, habits, customs, and language, but also identity of feeling 
and manner—assimilation of Jews could be effected only by inter- 
marriage. But the need for mixed marriages would have to be felt 
by the majority; their mere recognition by law would certainly not 
suffice. 
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No one can deny the gravity of the situation of the Jews. Wherever 
they live in perceptible numbers, they are more or less persecuted. 
Their equality before the law, granted by statute, has become 
practically a dead letter. They are debarred from filling even mod- 
erately high positions, either in the army, or in any public or private 
capacity. And attempts are made to thrust them out of business 
also: “Don’t buy from Jews!” 


Attacks in Parliaments, in assemblies, in the press, in the pulpit, in 
the street, on journeys—for example, their exclusion from certain 
hotels—even in places of recreation, become daily more numer- 
ous. The forms of persecution varying according to the countries 
and social circles in which they occur. In Russia, imposts are levied 
on Jewish villages; in Rumania, a few persons are put to death; in 
Germany, they get a good beating occasionally; in Austria, Anti- 
Semites exercise terrorism over all public life; in Algeria, there are 
traveling agitators; in Paris, the Jews are shut out of the so-called 
best social circles and excluded from clubs. Shades of anti-Jewish 
feeling are innumerable. But this is not to be an attempt to make 
out a doleful category of Jewish hardships. 


Ido not intend to arouse sympathetic emotions on our behalf. That 
would be a foolish, futile, and undignified proceeding. I shall con- 
tent myself with putting the following questions to the Jews: Is it not 
true that, in countries where we live in perceptible numbers, the 
position of Jewish lawyers, doctors, technicians, teachers, and em- 
ployees of all descriptions becomes daily more intolerable? Is it not 
true, that the Jewish middle classes are seriously threatened? Is it 
nottrue, that the passions of the mob are incited against our wealthy 
people? Is it not true, that our poor endure greater sufferings than 
any other proletariat? I think that this external pressure makes itself 
felt everywhere. In our economically upper classes it causes dis- 
comfort, in our middle classes continual and grave anxieties, in our 
lower classes absolute despair. 


Everything tends, in fact, to one and the same conclusion, which is 
clearly enunciated in that classic Berlin phrase: “Juden Raus” (Out 
with the Jews)! 


I shall now put the Question in the briefest possible form: Are we to 
“get out” now and where to? 


Or, may we yet remain? And, how long? 


Let us first settle the point of staying where we are. Can we hope for 
better days, can we possess our souls in patience, can we wait in 
pious resignation till the princes and peoples of this earth are more 
mercifully disposed towards us? I say that we cannot hope for a 
change in the current of feeling. And why not? Even if we were as 
near to the hearts of princes as are their other subjects, they could 
not protect us. They would only feel popular hatred by showing us 
too much favor. By “too much,” I really mean less than is claimed 
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as a right by every ordinary citizen, or by every race. The nations in 
whose midst Jews live are all either covertly or openly Anti-Semitic. 


The common people have not, and indeed cannot have, any historic 
comprehension. They do not know that the sins of the Middle Ages 
are now being visited on the nations of Europe. We are what the 
Ghetto made us. We have attained pre-eminence in finance, 
because mediaeval conditions drove us to it. The same process is 
now being repeated. We are again being forced into finance, now it 
is the stock exchange, by being kept out of other branches of eco- 
nomic activity. Being on the stock exchange, we are consequently 
exposed afresh to contempt. At the same time we continue to pro- 
duce an abundance of mediocre intellects who find no outlet, and 
this endangers our social position as much as does our increasing 
wealth. Educated Jews without means are now rapidly becoming 
Socialists. Hence we are certain to suffer very severely in the strug- 
gle between classes, because we stand in the most exposed position 
in the camps of both Socialists and capitalists. 


[sl 


Source: Theodor Herzl, A Jewish State: An Attempt at a Modern Solu- 
tion of the Jewish Question (New York: Maccabean Publishing Com- 
pany, 1904). 


6. Declaration of the First Zionist 
Congress, Basel, Switzerland, 
August 1897 


Introduction 


The First Zionist Congress was held in Basel, Switzerland, in August 
1897. Summoned by Theodor Herzl, the leading proponent and 
publicist of a separate Jewish state, it gathered in the Basel Munic- 
ipal Casino’s Concert Hall for three days, August 29-31, 1897. Around 
200 delegates from 17 countries attended. Sixty-nine of these rep- 
resented specific Zionist organizations, and the remainder had been 
invited in their personal capacity. The organization established the 
World Zionist Organization (WZO), electing Herzl as its first pres- 
ident. Its objectives, as stated in the declaration of the congress, 
were to encourage settlement and the creation of a national Jewish 
homeland in the territory of Palestine and to foster cooperation 
among all Jews. The WZO became the most prominent group work- 
ing for the establishment of a Jewish state. For the first five years 
the Zionist Congresses met annually, and from 1903 until 1939 they 
met every two years. The WZO provided the focal point and insti- 
tutional underpinning for the Zionist movement, conducting exten- 
sive lobbying and propaganda campaigns and coordinating Zionist 
efforts to assist beleaguered Jews and win a Jewish national home. 
Many wealthier and more conservative Jews, however, regarded it 
with some distrust, considering its membership and campaigns 
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overly radical and extreme and fearing that its activities would dis- 
credit well-established Jewish communities in states where they had 
won acceptance as a respected minority. 


Primary Source 


The aim of Zionism is to create for the Jewish people a home in 
Palestine secured by public law. The Congress contemplates the 
following means to the attainment of this end: 


1. The promotion, on suitable lines, of the colonization of Pales- 
tine by Jewish agricultural and industrial workers. 

2. The organization and binding together of the whole of Jewry 
by means of appropriate institutions, local and international, 
in accordance with the laws of each country. 

3. The strengthening and fostering of Jewish national sentiment 
and consciousness. 

4. Preparatory steps towards obtaining government consent, 
where necessary, to the attainment of the aim of Zionism. 


Source: Walter Laqueur and Barry Rubin, eds., The Israel-Arab 
Reader: A Documentary History of the Middle East Conflict (New 
York: Penguin, 2001), 9-10. 


7. Negib Azoury, Program of the 
League of the Arab Fatherland, 1905 


Introduction 


By 1905, nationalist Arab sentiment was already growing within 
the Ottoman Empire, the product in part of the same forces that 
propelled the growth of Zionism and numerous other 19th-century 
separatist ethnic movements. As was often the case, nationalist 
activists were frequently forced to become exiles living outside 
their own country. One of the earliest Arab nationalists was Negib 
Azoury, a Maronite Christian journalist who based himself in Paris, 
France, where he edited the journal L’Indépendence Arabe (Arab 
Independence). He helped to found the League of the Arab Father- 
land, on whose behalf in 1905 he published the article “Réveil de la 
Nation Arabe dans l’Asie Turqu” (Appeal to the Arab Nation in 
Turkish Asia). Azoury urged all Arabs to work to establish a Pan- 
Arab state, or empire, to be headed by any member of the family of 
the khedive of Egypt who was prepared to devote himself to its 
interests. The state that Azoury envisaged was to be based on lib- 
eral constitutional principles, with “freedom ofall the religions and 
the equality ofall citizens before the law.” Unlike some Arab nation- 
alists, who merely sought greater autonomy within the Ottoman 
Empire, Azoury envisaged total secession from the Arabs’ existing 
overlords and even rejected Arab union with Egypt on the grounds 
that most Egyptians were not genuine Arabs. When no suitable 
Egyptian khedival prince heeded his appeal, Azoury apparently 
shifted his support to the sharif of Mecca, Hussein ibn Ali of the 
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Hejaz, and his family, endorsing their World War I rebellion against 
Ottoman rule. 


Primary Source 


THERE IS NOTHING more liberal than the league’s program. 


The league wants, before anything else, to separate the civil and the 
religious power, in the interest of Islam and the Arab nation, and to 
form an Arab empire stretching from the Tigris and the Euphrates to 
the Suez Isthmus, and from the Mediterranean to the Arabian Sea. 


The mode of government will be a constitutional sultanate based 
on the freedom ofall the religions and the equality of all the citizens 
before the law. It will respect the interests of Europe, all the conces- 
sions and all the privileges which had been granted to her up to now 
by the Turks. It will also respect the autonomy of the Lebanon, and 
the independence of the principalities of Yemen, Nejd, and Iraq. 


The league offers the throne of the Arab Empire to that prince of 
the Khedivial family of Egypt who will openly declare himself in its 
favor and who will devote his energy and his resources to this end. 


It rejects the idea of unifying Egypt and the Arab Empire under the 
same monarchy, because the Egyptians do not belong to the Arab 
race; they are of the African Berber family and the language which 
they spoke before Islam bears no similarity to Arabic. There exists, 
moreover, between Egypt and the Arab Empire a natural frontier 
which must be respected in order to avoid the introduction, in the 
new state, of the germs of discord and destruction. Never, as a mat- 
ter of fact, have the ancient Arab caliphs succeeded for any length 
of time in controlling the two countries at the same time. 


The Arab fatherland also offers the universal religious caliphate 
over the whole of Islam to that sherif (descendant of the Prophet) 
who will sincerely embrace its cause and devote himself to this 
work. The religious caliph will have as a completely independent 
political state the whole of the actual vilayet of Hijaz, with the town 
and the territory of Medina, as far as Aqaba. He will enjoy the hon- 
ors of a sovereign and will hold a real moral authority over all the 
Muslims of the world. 


One of the principal causes of the fall of the vast empire of the Arabs 
was the centralization in a single hand of the civil and the religious 
powers. It is also for this reason that the caliphate of Islam has 
become today so ridiculous and so contemptible in the hands of 
the Turks. The successor of the Prophet of Allah must enjoy an 
incontestable moral prestige; his whole life must be of unblemished 
honor, his authority suffering no diminution, his majesty inde- 
pendent [of anything other than itself]. His power also will be uni- 
versal; from his residence he will rule morally over all the Muslims 
of the universe who will hurry in pilgrimage to the sanctuaries of 
Mohammed. 
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[About the position of the caliph, Azoury offers a word of explanation. | 


The caliph of Islam must be either the sovereign of all the Muslims 
of the earth united ina single state, which has always proved impos- 
sible, even under the first caliphs, or, quite simply, the sovereign of 
acountry entirely Islamic. There is indeed no country more Islamic 
than the Hijaz, and there are no towns more suitable than Medina 
and Mecca to receive the Supreme Head of the believers. 


Source: Sylvia G. Haim, Arab Nationalism, an Anthology (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1962), 81-82. 


8. Resolution of the Arab-Syrian 
Congress at Paris [Excerpt], 
June 21, 1913 


Introduction 


Like other ethnic groups around the world, the Arabs demonstrated 
anewnationalist consciousness and sentiment during the 19th cen- 
tury, which may be ascribed in part to that era’s new emphasis on 
identification along the lines of national groupings. By the turn of 
the century, Arab nationalism had developed rapidly, the product 
in part of a revitalization of national pride and culture encouraged 
by French and American missionaries in the Lebanon. The grow- 
ing use of the Arabic language and texts in education helped to 
spread nationalist sentiment throughout Syria, Iraq (then known 
as Mesopotamia), and Egypt. In much of the Ottoman Empire, Arab 
nationalism, although centering on opposition to unadulterated 
Ottoman rule, often advocated greater Arab autonomy within the 
empire rather than total independence. Such demands were given 
additional force when modernizing young military officers took over 
the Ottoman government in 1909 and launched a program of secu- 
lar reforms. In Egypt, by contrast, dual Franco-British control and 
the later British occupation became the focus for Arab protests and 
resentment. In June 1913, 24 Arab delegates from Syria, Lebanon, 
Iraq, and the United States met in an Arab-Syrian Congress, held 
in Paris, and passed resolutions demanding that the Ottoman gov- 
ernment grant the Arabs and Armenians of Syria, Iraq, and Lebanon 
more autonomy and recognize Arabic as an official language. The 
meeting was evidence of a burgeoning sense of a specifically 
Arab identity that transcended the boundaries of particular Arab 
provinces. 


Primary Source 


1. Radical and urgent reforms are needed in the Ottoman 
Empire. 

2. Itis important to guarantee the Ottoman Arabs the exercise 
of their political rights by making effective their participa- 
tion in the central administration of the Empire. 
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3. Itis important to establish in each of the Syrian and Arab 
vilayets a decentralized regime suitable to their needs and 
aptitudes. 

4. The vilayet of Bayrut having formulated its claims ina spe- 
cial project adopted on 31 January 1913 by an ad hoc Gen- 
eral Assembly and based on the double principle of the 
extension of the powers of the general council of the vilayet 
and the nomination of foreign councilors, the Congress 
requests the execution of the above project. 

5. The Arabic language must be recognized in the Ottoman 
Parliament and considered as an official language in Syrian 
and Arab countries. 

6. Military service shall be regional in Syrian and Arab vilayets, 
except in case of extreme necessity. 

7. The Congress expresses the wish that the Ottoman Impe- 
rial Government provide the mutasarriflik [autonomous 
provincial district] of Lebanon with the means of improv- 
ing its financial situation. 

8. TheCongress affirms thatit favors the reformist and decen- 
tralizing demands of the Armenian Ottomans. 

9. The present resolution shall be communicated to the Otto- 
man Imperial Government. 

10. These resolutions shall also be communicated to the Powers 
friendly to the Ottoman Empire. 


lal 


Source: J. D. Hurewitz, The Middle East and North Africa in World 
Politics: A Documentary Record, Vol. 1, European Expansion, 
1535-1914, 2nd rev. ed. (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 
1975), 566-567. 


9. Sultan Mehmed, Turkey Declares 
War on the Allies, October 29, 1914 


Introduction 


After almost three months of wavering and an initial halfhearted 
attempt at neutrality, in late October 1914 Turkey finally opted to 
enter World War | as an ally of the Central Powers, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. This decision did not surprise the Allies, but it 
meant that they now felt free to reach agreements among themselves 
as to the future disposition of various Turkish-ruled territories in 
the Near and Middle East and in Europe. In secret treaties that the 
Russian Bolshevik government that came to power in late 1917 after- 
ward published, the British and French governments quickly prom- 
ised Russia Constantinople (the Ottoman capital) and control of the 
strategic Bosporus and Dardanelles straits, something the Russian 
government had long coveted. France and Britain also reached 
agreements with each other over the division of Ottoman Turkey’s 
Middle Eastern territories. Intervention in the war would initially 
bring humiliating Allied military defeats, including the disastrous 
Gallipoli Campaign of 1915 and the fall of the city of Kut, in present- 
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day Iraq, in April 1916. It also, however, precipitated the Arab 
Revolt and the permanent loss of the Ottoman Empire’s provinces 
in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Palestine, developments that brought 
the final downfall of the Ottoman sultanate in the early 1920s. 


Primary Source 


To my army! To my navy! 


Immediately after the war between the Great Powers began, I called 
you to arms in order to be able in case of trouble to protect the 
existence of empire and country from any assault on the part of our 
enemies, who are only awaiting the chance to attack us suddenly 
and unexpectedly as they have always done. 


While we were thus ina state of armed neutrality, a part of the Rus- 
sian fleet, which was going to lay mines at the entrance of the straits 
of the Black Sea, suddenly opened fire against a squadron of our 
own fleet at the time engaged in maneuvers. 


While we were expecting reparation from Russia for this unjusti- 
fied attack, contrary to international law, the empire just named, as 
wellas its allies, recalled their ambassadors and severed diplomatic 
relations with our country. 


The fleets of England and France have bombarded the straits of the 
Dardanelles, and the British fleet has shelled the harbor of Akbah 
on the Red Sea. In the face of such successive proofs of wanton hos- 
tility we have been forced to abandon the peaceful attitude for which 
wealways strove, and now in common with our allies, Germany and 
Austria, we turn to arms in order to safeguard our lawful interests. 


The Russian Empire during the last three hundred years has caused 
our country to suffer many losses in territory, and when we finally 
arose to that sentiment of awakening and regeneration which would 
increase our national welfare and our power, the Russian Empire 
made every effort to destroy our attempts, either with war or with 
numerous machinations and intrigues. Russia, England, and France 
never for a moment ceased harboring ill-will against our Caliphate, 
to which millions of Mussulmans, suffering under the tyranny of 
foreign dominations, are religiously and wholeheartedly devoted, 
and it was always these powers that started every misfortune that 
came upon us. 


Therefore, in this mighty struggle which now we are undertaking, 
we once for all will put an end to the attacks made from one side 
against the Caliphate, and from the other against the existence of 
our country. 


The wounds inflicted, with the help of the Almighty, by my fleet in 
the Black Sea, and by my army in the Dardanelles, in Akbah, and on 
the Caucasian frontiers against our enemies, have strengthened in 
us the conviction that our sacred struggle for a right cause will tri- 
umph. The fact, moreover, that today the countries and armies of 
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our enemies are being crushed under the heels of our allies is a good 
sign, making our conviction as regards final success still stronger. 


My heroes! My soldiers! In this sacred war and struggle, which we 
began against the enemies who have undermined our religion and 
our holy fatherland, never for a single moment cease from strenu- 
ous effort and from self-abnegation. 


Throw yourselves against the enemy as lions, bearing in mind that 
the very existence of our empire, and of 300,000,000 Moslems 
whom I have summoned by sacred Fetva to a supreme struggle, 
depend on your victory. 


The hearty wishes and prayers of 300,000,000 innocent and tor- 
tured faithful, whose faces are turned in ecstasy and devotion to the 
Lord of the universe in the mosques and the shrine of the Kasbah, 
are with you. 


My children! My soldiers! No army in the history of the world was 
ever honored with a duty as sacred and as great as is yours. By ful- 
filling it, show that you are the worthy descendants of the Ottoman 
Armies that in the past made the world tremble, and make it impos- 
sible for any foe of our faith and country to tread on our ground, 
and disturb the peace of the sacred soil of Yemen, where the inspir- 
ing tomb of our prophet lies. Prove beyond doubt to the enemies of 
the country that there exist an Ottoman army and navy which know 
how to defend their faith, their country and their military honor, 
and how to defy death for their sovereign! 


Right and loyalty are on our side, and hatred and tyranny on the 
side of our enemies, and therefore there is no doubt that the Divine 
help and assistance of the just God and the moral support of our glo- 
rious Prophet will be on our side to encourage us. I feel convinced 
that from this struggle we shall emerge as an empire that has made 
good the losses of the past and is once more glorious and powerful. 


Do not forget that you are brothers in arms of the strongest and 
bravest armies of the world, with whom we now are fighting shoul- 
der to shoulder. Let those of you who are to die a martyr’s death be 
messengers of victory to those who have gone before us, and let 
the victory be sacred and the sword be sharp of those of you who 
are to remain in life. 


Source: Charles F. Horne and Walter F. Austin, eds., Great Events of 
the Great War (Washington, DC: National Alumni, 1920), 2:382-384. 


10. Letter from Sir Henry McMahon to 
Hussein ibn Ali, October 24, 1915 


Introduction 


As the Turkish sultanate lost its hold on the territories of the 
Ottoman Empire and exacerbated Muslim sensibilities by allying 
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itself with Christian Germany in World War I, Hussein ibn Ali, the 
high priest or sharif of the Islamic territory of the Hejaz, which con- 
tains the holy cities of Medina and Mecca, moved more aggressively 
toward independence. He was encouraged by British officials, 
including Sir Henry McMahon, British high commissioner in Egypt, 
who promised him and his three sons, Ali, Faisal, and Abdullah, 
recognition and financial and military assistance if they were 
willing to rebel against Ottoman rule. Arab nationalists regarded 
McMahon’s pledge as a promise of immediate and complete inde- 
pendence. The territorial delimitations described in McMahon’s 
letter were ambiguous and left unclear whether or not they included 
what was then Palestine, present-day Israel. The British later claimed 
that Palestine, which was not mentioned, was implicitly excluded 
from the regions promised to Hussein. Arab nationalists argued 
that the territories pledged to them included Palestine and that the 
subsequent British Sykes-Picot Agreement with France over the 
partition of the Ottoman Empire and the 1917 Balfour Declaration 
promising Jews a national homeland in Palestine contravened 
McMahon’s letter. 


Primary Source 


The two districts of Mersina and Alexandretta and portions of Syria 
lying to the west of the districts of Damascus, Homs and Aleppo 
cannot be said to be purely Arab, and should be excluded from the 
limits demanded (by the Arabs). 


With the above modification, and without prejudice to our existing 
treaties with Arab chiefs, we accept those limits. 


As for those regions lying within these frontiers wherein Great 
Britain is free to act without detriment to the interests of her ally, 
France, 1am empowered in the name of the government of Great 
Britain to give the following assurances and make the following 
reply to your letter. 


1) Subject to the above modifications, Great Britain is pre- 
pared to recognise and support the independence of the 
Arabs in the regions within the limits demanded by the Sherif 
of Mecca. 

2) Great Britain will recognise the Holy Places against all exter- 
nal aggression and will recognise their inviolability. 

3) When the situation admits, Great Britain will give to the 
Arabs her advice and will assist them to establish what may 
appear to be the most suitable forms of government in those 
various territories. 

4) On the other hand, it is understood that the Arabs have de- 
cided to seek the advice and guidance of Great Britain only, 
and that such European advisors and officials as may be 
required for the formation of a sound administration will 
be British. 

5) With regards to the vilayets of Baghdad and Basra, the Arabs 
will recognise that the established position and interests of 
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Great Britain necessitate special administrative arrangements 
in order to secure these territories from foreign aggression 
to promote the welfare of the local populations and to safe- 
guard our mutual economic interests. 


lam convinced that this declaration will assure you beyond all pos- 
sible doubt of the sympathy of Great Britain towards the aspirations 
of her friends the Arabs and will result ina firm and lasting alliance, 
the immediate results of which will be the expulsion of the Turks 
from Arab countries and the freeing of the Arab peoples from the 
Turkish yoke, which for so many years has pressed heavily upon 
them. 


Source: United Kingdom, Parliament, Husain-McMahon Correspon- 
dence, Miscellaneous No. 3., Cmd. 5957, 1939. 


11. Sykes-Picot Agreement 
[Excerpt], 1916 


Introduction 


As Turkish power crumbled in the Middle East, British and French 
officials reached tentative agreement as to how to divide influence 
within that region between their two nations. On May 9, 1916, 
French foreign minister Paul Cambon wrote to British foreign sec- 
retary Sir Edward Grey formally proposing a disposition of the 
Middle East between France and Britain, along lines already agreed 
to by junior French and British diplomats in the area. Grey replied, 
first briefly and then at greater length. Britain recognized French 
predominance in Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine (later exchanged 
for portions of Iraq) in return for French acceptance of British con- 
trol of Iraq and Jordan. The British and French envisaged permit- 
ting Arab states in these former Ottoman provinces, but only on the 
condition that their governments recognize British or French over- 
lordship. At the subsequent 1919 Paris Peace Conference, Britain 
and France retained control of these regions, which were defined as 
mandates under the new League of Nations. This was a great dis- 
appointment to the Arab nationalists, who had hoped to establish 
independent states free of Western colonial rule. During the 1920s 
resentment of Anglo-French domination continued to simmer in 
the newly established kingdoms of Iraq and Transjordan and in the 
states of Syria and Lebanon. 


Primary Source 
Sir Edward Grey to Paul Cambon, May 15, 1916 


Ishall have the honour to reply ina further note to your Excellency’s 
note of the 9th instant, relative to the creation of an Arab State, 
but I should meanwhile be grateful if your Excellency could assure 
me that in those regions which, under the conditions recorded in 
that communication, become entirely French, or in which French 
interests are recognised as predominant, any existing British con- 
cessions, rights of navigation or development, and the rights and 
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privileges of any British religious, scholastic, or medical institutions 
will be maintained. 


His Majesty’s Government are, of course, ready to give a reciprocal 
assurance in regard to the British area. 


Sir Edward Grey to Paul Cambon, May 16, 1916 

Ihave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency’s 
note of the 9th instant, stating that the French Government accept 
the limits of a future Arab State, or Confederation of States, and of 
those parts of Syria where French interests predominate, together 
with certain conditions attached thereto, such as they result from 
recent discussions in London and Petrograd on the subject. 


I have the honour to inform your Excellency in reply that the ac- 
ceptance of the whole project, as it now stands, will involve the abdi- 
cation of considerable British interests, but, since His Majesty’s 
Government recognise the advantage to the general cause of the 
Allies entailed in producing a more favourable internal political 
situation in Turkey, they are ready to accept the arrangement now 
arrived at, provided that the co-operation of the Arabs is secured, 
and that the Arabs fulfil the conditions and obtain the towns of 
Homs, Hama, Damascus, and Aleppo. 


It is accordingly understood between the French and British 
governments: 


1. That France and Great Britain are prepared to recognize and 
protect an independent Arab State or a confederation of Arab states 
(A) and (B) marked on the annexed map, under the suzerainty of 
an Arab chief. That in area (A) France, and in area (B) Great Britain, 
shall have priority of right of enterprise and local loans. That in area 
(A) France, and in area (B) Great Britain, shall alone supply advis- 
ers or foreign functionaries at the request of the Arab state or con- 
federation of Arab states. 


2. That in the blue area France, and in the red area Great Britain, 
shall be allowed to establish such direct or indirect administration 
or control as they desire and as they may think fit to arrange with 
the Arab State or Confederation of Arab States. 


3. That in the brown area there shall be established an international 
administration, the form of which is to be decided upon after con- 
sultation with Russia, and subsequently in consultation with the 
other Allies, and the representatives of the Shereef of Mecca. 


4. That Great Britain be accorded (1) the ports of Haifa and Acre, 
(2) guarantee of a given supply of water from the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates in area (A) for area (B). His Majesty’s government, on their 
part, undertake that they will at no time enter into negotiations for 
the cession of Cyprus to any third Power without the previous con- 
sent of the French Government. 
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5. That Alexandretta shall be a free port as regards the trade of the 
British Empire, and that there shall be no discrimination in port 
charges or facilities as regards British shipping and British goods; 
that there shall be freedom of transit for British goods through 
Alexandretta and by railway through the blue area, whether those 
goods are intended for or originate in the red area, or (B) area, or 
area (A); and there shall be no discrimination, direct or indirect, 
against British goods on any railway or against British goods or 
ships at any port serving the areas mentioned. 


That Haifa shall be a free port as regards the trade of France, her 
dominions and protectorates, and there shall be no discrimination 
in port charges or facilities as regards French shipping and French 
goods. There shall be freedom of transit for French goods through 
Haifa and by the British railway through the brown area, whether 
those goods are intended for or originate in the blue area, area (A), 
or area (B), and there shall be no discrimination, direct or indirect, 
against French goods on any railway, or against French goods or 
ships at any port serving the areas mentioned. 


6. That in area (A) the Baghdad railway shall not be extended south- 
wards beyond Mosul, and in area (B) northwards beyond Samarra, 
until a railway connecting Baghdad and Aleppo via the Euphrates 
valley has been completed, and then only with the concurrence of 
the two governments. 


7. That Great Britain has the right to build, administer, and be sole 
owner of a railway connecting Haifa with area (B), and shall have a 
perpetual right to transport troops along such a line at all times. 


It is to be understood by both Governments that this railway is to 
facilitate the connexion of Baghdad with Haifa by rail, and it is fur- 
ther understood that, if the engineering difficulties and expense 
entailed by keeping this connecting line in the brown area only 
make the project unfeasible, that the French government shall be 
prepared to consider that the line in question may also traverse 
the polygon Banias-Keis Marib-Salkhad Tell Otsda-Mesmie before 
reaching area (B). 


8. For a period of twenty years the existing Turkish customs tariff 
shall remain in force throughout the whole of the blue and red areas, 
as well as in areas (A) and (B), and no increase in the rates of duty 
or conversions from ad valorem to specific rates shall be made except 
by agreement between the two Powers. 


There shall be no interior customs barriers between any of the 
above-mentioned areas. The customs duties leviable on goods 
destined for the interior shall be collected at the port of entry and 
handed over to the administration of the area of destination. 


9. It shall be agreed that the French Government will at no time enter 
into any negotiations for the cession of their rights and will not cede 
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such rights in the blue area to any third Power, except the Arab State 
or Confederation of Arab States without the previous agreement 
of His Majesty’s Government, who, on their part, will give a similar 
undertaking to the French Government regarding the red area. 


10. The British and French Governments, as the protectors of the 
Arab State, shall agree that they will not themselves acquire and will 
not consent to a third power acquiring territorial possessions in the 
Arabian peninsula, nor consent to a third power installing a naval 
base either on the east coast, or on the islands, of the Red Sea. This, 
however, shall not prevent such adjustment of the Aden frontier as 
may be necessary in consequence of recent Turkish aggression. 


11. The negotiations with the Arabs as to the boundaries of the Arab 
State or Confederation of Arab States shall be continued through 
the same channel as heretofore on behalf of the two powers. 


12. It is agreed that measures to control the importation of arms 
into the Arab territories will be considered by the two Governments. 


Source: British Documents on Foreign Affairs: Reports and Papers 
from the Foreign Office Confidential Print, Series H, the First World 
War, 1914-1918, Vol. 2 (Bethesda, MD: University Publications 
of America, an Imprint of CIS, 1989). Reprinted by permission of 
LexisNexis. 


12. King Hussein of Hejaz, 
Proclamation of War, June 27, 1916 


Introduction 


In June 1916 the long-contemplated Arab Revolt finally broke out, 
under the leadership of Sharif Hussein of Mecca and his three sons, 
Ali, Faisal, and Abdullah. The sharif published a lengthy proclama- 
tion accusing the Ottoman overlords of having jettisoned Islamic 
principles by installing a secular government in Constantinople. This 
document was widely circulated around the Arab world. Whereas 
Turkey, then and after World War I, continued ona secularist and 
modernizing course, for the rest of the 20th century Arab states 
would remain largely wedded to a traditional Islamic political and 
social outlook, something that Hussein’s proclamation foreshad- 
owed. Such staunch adherence to Muslim principles would later 
help to promote pervasive Arab and Islamic distaste and suspicion 
of Western societies and would contribute to the fervor with which 
Arab leaders and peoples resented Jewish claims on Palestine and, 
once it was established, the State of Israel. 


Primary Source 


Translation of proclamation published in Mecca by the Sherif and 
distributed by him in June-July 1916: 
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In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 
This is our general proclamation to all our Moslem brothers. 


0 God, judge between us and our people in truth: Thou art the Judge. 


The world knoweth that the first of all Moslem princes and rulers 
to acknowledge the Turkish Government were the Emirs of Mecca 
the Blessed. This they did to bind together and make strong the 
congregation of Islam, as they saw the Sultans of the House of 
Osman (may the dust of their tombs be blessed, and may they dwell 
in Paradise), how they were upright, and how they fulfilled all the 
commandments and ordinances of the faith and of the Prophet 
(prayers be upon him) perfectly. Therefore they were obedient to 
them at all times. 


For a token of this, remember how in 1327 I, with my Arabs, helped 
them against the Arabs, to save Ebhah from those who were besieg- 
ing it, and to preserve the name of the Government in honour; and 
remember how again in the next year I helped them with my armies, 
which I entrusted to one of my sons: for indeed we were one with 
the Government until the Committee of Union and Progress rose up 
and strengthened itself and laid its hands on power. Consider how 
since then ruin has overtaken the State, and its possessions have 
been torn from it, and its place in the world has been lost, until now 
it has been drawn into this last and most fatal war. 


Allthis they have done, beingled away by shameful appetites, which 
are not for me to set forth, but which are open and a cause for sor- 
row to the Moslems of the whole world, who have seen this great- 
est and most noble Moslem Power broken in pieces and led down 
to ruin and utter destruction. Our lament is also for so many of its 
subjects, Moslems and others alike, whose lives have been sacrificed 
without fault on their part. Some have been treacherously put to 
death, others cruelly driven from their homes, as though the calami- 
ties of war were not enough. Of these calamities the heaviest share 
has fallen upon the Holy Land. The poor, and even the families of 
substance, have been made to sell their doors and windows, yea, 
even the wooden frames of their houses, for bread, after they had 
lost their furniture and all their goods. 


Not even so was the lust of the Union and Progress fulfilled. They 
laid bare all the measure of their wicked design and broke the only 
bond that endured between them and the true followers of Islam. 
They departed from their obedience to the precepts of the Book. 


With the countenance of the Grand Vizier of the Ottoman Empire, 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam, the Ulema, the Ministers and the notables, one 
of their papers called the ‘Ijtihad’ published in Constantinople un- 
worthy things about the Prophet (the Prayer and Peace of God be 
upon him) and spoke evil of him (God forbid). Then the Union and 
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Progress rejected God’s word ‘A man shall have twice a woman’s 
share’ and made them equal. They went further, and removed one 
of the five corner stones of the faith, even the fast in Ramadan, by 
causing the soldiers in garrison in Mecca, Medina and Damascus 
to break their fast for new and foolish reasons, taking no account 
of the ordinance of God saying: “Those of you who are sick or ona 
journey. ...’ Yea, they went further. They made weak the person 
of the Sultan, and robbed from him his honour, forbidding him to 
choose for himself the chief ofhis personal cabinet. Other like things 
they did to sap the foundation of the Khalifate. 


For this it had been clearly our part and our necessary duty to sep- 
arate ourselves from them and renounce them and their obedience. 
Yet we would not believe their wickedness, and tried to think that 
they were the imaginings of evil doers to make a division between 
us and the Government. We bore with them until it was open to all 
men that the rulers in Turkey were Enver Pasha, Jemal Pasha and 
Talaat Bey, who were doing whatsoever they pleased. They made 
their guilt manifest when they wrote to the Judge of the Sacred Court 
in Mecca, traducing the verses in the Cow, and laying upon him to 
reject the evidence of believers outside the court, and to consider 
only the deeds and contracts engrossed within the court. They made 
manifest their guilt when they hanged in one day twenty-one of the 
most honourable and enlightened Moslems, among them Emir 
Omar EI Jezairi, Emir Arif El Shehabi, Shefik Bey Moayad, Shukri 
Bey El Asli, Abdel Wahab, Tewfik El Bassat, Abdel Hamid El Zahrawi, 
Abdel Ghani El Areisi and their learned companions. 


To destroy so many, even of cattle, at one time would be hard for 
men void of all natural affection or mercy. And, if we suppose they 
had some excuse for this evil deed, by what right did they carry away 
to strange countries the innocent and most miserable families of 
those ill-fated men? Children, old men and delicate women, bereaved 
of their natural protectors, were subjected in exile to all foul usage, 
and even to tortures, as though the woes they had already suffered 
were not chastisement enough. Did not God say: ‘No punishment 
shall be inflicted on anyone for the sins of another’? Let us suppose 
they found for themselves some reason for ill-treating the harmless 
families of their victims. But why did they rob them of their prop- 
erties and possessions that alone remained to keep them from death 
by famine? And, if we suppose for this evil deed also an excuse or 
reason, how shall we find pardon for their shattering the tomb of 
our most righteous and upright Lord and Brother, El Sayed El Sherif 
Abd El Kader El Jazairi El Hassani, whose bones they have polluted 
and whose dust they have scattered abroad? 


We leave the judgment of these misdeeds, which we have touched 
on so briefly, to the world in general and to Moslems in particular. 
What stronger proof can we desire of the faithlessness of their 
inmost hearts to the religion and their feelings towards the Arabs 
than their bombardment of that ancient House, which God had 
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chosen for His House, saying: ‘Keep My House pure for all who 
come to it’—a House so venerated by all Moslems? From their fort 
of Jyad when the revolt began they shelled it. The first shot struck a 
yard and a half above the Black Stone. The second fell three yards 
short of it, so that the flame leapt up and took hold upon the Kiswa, 
which, when they saw, the thousands and thousands of Moslems 
first raised a lamentable cry, running to and fro, and then shouted 
in fierce anger, and rushed to save it. They had to burst open the 
door and mount upon the roof before they could quench the flames. 
Yeta third shell fell upon the tomb of Abraham, and other shells fell 
in and about the precincts, which they made a target for their guns, 
killing every day three or four who were at prayer within the mosque 
till they prevented the people coming near to worship. This will 
show how they despised His House and denied it the honour given 
it by believers. 


We leave all this to the Moslem world for judgment. 


Yes, we can leave the judgment to the Moslem world, but we may 
not leave our religion and our existence as a people to be the play- 
thing of the Unionists. God (blessed be He) has made open for us 
the attainment of freedom and independence, and has shown us a 
way of victory, to cut off the hand of the oppressors, and to cast out 
their garrison from our midst. We have attained independence— 
an independence of the rest of the Ottoman Empire, which is still 
groaning under the tyranny of our enemy. Our independence is 
complete, absolute, not to be laid hands on by any foreign influence 
or aggression, and our aim is the preservation of Islam, and the 
uplifting of its standard in the world. We fortify ourselves on the 
noble religion, which is our only guide and advocate in the princi- 
ples of administration and of justice. We are ready to accept all 
things in harmony with the faith, and all that leads to the Mountain 
of Islam, and in particular to uplift the mind and spirit of all classes 
of the people in so far as we have the strength and ability. 


This is what we have done, in accord with the dictates of our reli- 
gion, and on our part we trust that our brethren in all parts of the 
world will each do his duty also, as is incumbent upon him, that 
the bonds of brotherhood in Islam may be confirmed. 


We beseech the Lord of Lords for the sake of the Prophet of Him 
who giveth all things, to grant us prosperity, and to direct us in the 
right way for the welfare of the faith and of the faithful. 


We depend upon God the all-powerful, whose defence is sufficient 
for us. 


(Signed) Sherif and Emir of Mecca, HUSSEIN. 


Source: British Documents on Foreign Affairs: Reports and Papers 
from the Foreign Office Confidential Print, Series H, the First World 
War, 1914-1918, Vol. 2 (Bethesda, MD: University Publications 
of America, an Imprint of CIS, 1989). Reprinted by permission of 
LexisNexis. 
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13. Balfour Declaration, 1917 


Introduction 


World War I gave considerable impetus to Zionist demands for the 
establishment of a Jewish state or homeland in Palestine, then part 
of the Ottoman Empire. At least some British statesmen were sym- 
pathetic, in part because of the romantic fascination that the Zion- 
ist idea exercised upon some individuals, notably British foreign 
secretary Arthur James Balfour. More practical considerations also 
impelled them. British leaders were anxious to win support from 
Jewish elements in countries with which they were at war. They also 
sought to win over the politically influential Jewish lobby in the 
United States, initially a key neutral state and eventually a vital ally 
whose economic and manpower resources proved crucial in bring- 
ing about an Allied victory. Lobbying efforts by Chaim Weizmann, 
a leading Zionist and biochemist whose scientific research was of 
great value to the Allied efforts, also proved persuasive to British 
leaders. On November 2, 1917, Balfour wrote an official letter to Lord 
Rothschild, a prominent British Zionist figure. Although its terms 
were somewhat ambivalent, this brief communication offered Jews 
a homeland in Palestine, a development that eventually led to the 
creation of the State of Israel in 1948. Correctly or not, Sharif Hus- 
sein of Mecca, a key Arab leader and British ally in the revolt against 
Turkey, believed that he too had been promised this territory, a 
source of lasting bitterness among Arab leaders and peoples. After 
World War I, Palestine would become a British mandate under the 
League of Nations, and Arab and Jewish settlers would begin alengthy 
struggle over which element should predominate in this territory. 


Primary Source 


November 2, 1917 
Dear Lord Rothschild, 


Ihave much pleasure in conveying to you, on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government, the following declaration of sympathy with Jewish 
Zionist aspirations which has been submitted to, and approved by, 
the Cabinet. 

His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment 
in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and will use 
their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this object, 
it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by 
Jews in any other country. 

I should be grateful if you would bring this declaration to the 
knowledge of the Zionist Federation. 


Signed: Arthur James Balfour 


Source: “Letter of Foreign Minister Balfour to Lord Rothschild,” The 
Times (London), November 2, 1917. 
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14. Agreement between Emir Faisal 
and Chaim Weizmann, January 3, 1919 


Introduction 


Inthe aftermath of the Balfour Declaration, whose promulgation by 
the British government in 1918 owed much to the lobbying efforts 
of the scientist and prominent Zionist Chaim Weizmann, Jewish 
and Arab leaders initially made efforts to reconcile their respective 
ambitions for Palestine. In 1918 the British government appointed 
Weizmann head ofa Zionist commission that it dispatched to Pales- 
tine to make recommendations on the area’s future. During his stay 
he met with Emir Faisal, son of Sharif Husain Ibn Ali of the Hejaz 
and the central figure in the Arab Revolt against Ottoman rule. As 
the Paris Peace Conference began in January 1919, the two men 
met again in the French capital and reached an understanding, 
envisaging the development of both an Arab state and a separate 
Jewish national homeland in Palestine. This accord was reached at 
the urging of the British government, which was to arbitrate any 
differences arising between the two parties. Faisal made his signa- 
ture conditional on the fulfillment by the British government of its 
earlier pledges to him and his father to establish an Arab state, 
something on which Faisal felt the British subsequently reneged. 
Although he became king of Iraq in 1921, his realm only encom- 
passed part of the territory he believed had been promised him, and 
he therefore repudiated his agreement with Weizmann. Ten years 
later Faisal even made an official proclamation that he had no 
memory of ever signing this document. The fact that he did so was, 
nonetheless, strong evidence that at the end of World War I neither 
Jews nor Arabs considered each other’s territorial claims in the 
Middle East to be irreconcilable. 


Primary Source 


His Royal Highness the Emir Feisal, representing and acting on behalf 
of the Arab Kingdom of Hedjaz, and Dr. Chaim Weizmann, repre- 
senting and acting on behalf of the Zionist Organization, mindful of 
the racial kinship and ancient bonds existing between the Arabs and 
the Jewish people, and realizing that the surest means of working 
out the consummation of their natural aspirations is through the clos- 
est possible collaboration in the development of the Arab State and 
Palestine, and being desirous further of confirming the good under- 
standing which exists between them, have agreed upon the following: 


Article I 

The Arab State and Palestine in all their relations and undertakings 
shall be controlled by the most cordial goodwill and understand- 
ing, and to this end Arab and Jewish duly accredited agents shall be 
established and maintained in the respective territories. 


Article II 


Immediately following the completion of the deliberations of the 
Peace Conference, the definite boundaries between the Arab State 
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and Palestine shall be determined by a Commission to be agreed 
upon by the parties hereto. 


Article III 

In the establishment of the Constitution and Administration of 
Palestine, all such measures shall be adopted as will afford the 
fullest guarantees for carrying into effect the British Government’s 
Declaration of the 2nd of November, 1917. 


Article IV 

All necessary measures shall be taken to encourage and stimulate 
immigration of Jews into Palestine on a large scale, and as quickly 
as possible to settle Jewish immigrants upon the land through 
closer settlement and intensive cultivation of the soil. In taking such 
measures the Arab peasant and tenant farmers shall be protected 
in their rights and shall be assisted in forwarding their economic 
development. 


Article V 

No regulation or law shall be made prohibiting or interfering in 
any way with the free exercise of religion; and further, the free 
exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship, with- 
out discrimination or preference, shall forever be allowed. No reli- 
gious test shall ever be required for the exercise of civil or political 
rights. 


Article VI 
The Mohammedan Holy Places shall be under Mohammedan 
control. 


Article VII 

The Zionist Organization proposes to send to Palestine a Commis- 
sion of experts to make a survey of the economic possibilities of 
the country, and to report upon the best means for its development. 
The Zionist Organization will place the aforementioned Commis- 
sion at the disposal of the Arab State for the purpose of a survey 
of the economic possibilities of the Arab State and to report upon 
the best means for its development. The Zionist Organization will 
use its best efforts to assist the Arab State in providing the means 
for developing the natural resources and economic possibilities 
thereof. 


Article VII 
The parties hereto agree to act in complete accord and harmony 
on all matters embraced herein before the Peace Congress. 


Article IX 
Any matters of dispute which may arise between the contracting 


parties shall be referred to the British Government for arbitration. 


Given under our hand at London, England, the third day of Janu- 
ary, one thousand nine hundred and nineteen. 
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Chaim Weizmann Feisal Ibn-Hussein 


Reservation by the Emir Feisal 


Ifthe Arabs are established as I have asked in my manifesto of 4 Jan- 
uary, addressed to the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Iwill carry out whatis written in this agreement. If changes are made, 
I cannot be answerable for failing to carry out this agreement. 


Source: “The Weizmann-Feisal Agreement, 3 Jan 1919,” Israel 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, http://www. israel-mfa.gov.il/MFA. 


15. Statement of the Zionist 
Organization regarding Palestine 
[Excerpt], February 3, 1919 


Introduction 


As the Paris Peace Conference proceeded, the Zionist Organization 
mounted intensive lobbying efforts to persuade Allied leaders to 
endorse their claim for a Jewish homeland in Palestine. Claiming to 
seek to fulfill the pledges of the Balfour Declaration, the British gov- 
ernment sought authority from the Peace Conference to establish a 
mandate over Palestine, a request that the Zionists supported. This 
would give the British the right to administer Palestine, under the 
supervision of the new League of Nations, for an indefinite period 
until it finally became possible at some undefined point in the future 
to hand the territory over to the local inhabitants. At Paris, Zionist 
leaders sought to ensure that the area subsumed in the Palestine 
mandate beas substantial as possible, ideally stretching from Sidon 
in the north to Aqaba on the Egyptian border in the south and beyond 
the Jordan River to Amman. They also urged that the mandatory 
power should encourage Jewish immigration in order to establish 
a Jewish national home in Palestine, as promised by the Balfour 
Declaration. The Zionists pointed to the existing accomplishments 
of Jewish settlers in the area in developing modern agricultural 
practices and urged all Jews to give generous financial support to 
enhance such efforts in the future and to develop transportation 
and commercial facilities. Although they promised that the rights of 
all races and religions would be respected, they imagined Palestine 
as being largely administered by a Jewish Council. Again, although 
the final form of government once British supervision was with- 
drawn was to be decided democratically, with all inhabitants enjoy- 
ing equal rights “irrespective of race or faith,” the authors clearly 
envisaged that the country would finally become a Jewish state. 


Primary Source 
[...] 


The Zionist Organization respectfully submits the following draft 
resolutions for the consideration of the Peace Conference: 
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1. The High Contracting Parties recognise the historic title of the 
Jewish people to Palestine and the right of the Jews to recon- 
stitute in Palestine their National Home. 

2. The boundaries of Palestine shall be as declared in the Sched- 
ule annexed hereto. 

3. The sovereign possession of Palestine shall be vested in the 
League of Nations and the Government entrusted to Great 
Britain as Mandatory of the League. 

4. (Provision to be inserted relating to the application in Pales- 
tine of such of the general conditions attached to mandates 
as are suitable to the case. ) 

5. The mandate shall be subject also to the following special 
conditions: 

I. Palestine shall be placed under such political, admin- 
istrative and economic conditions as will secure the 
establishment there of the Jewish National Home and 
ultimately render possible the creation of an autono- 
mous Commonwealth, it being clearly understood that 
nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine or the rights and political status enjoyed by 
Jews in any other country. 

Il. To this end the Mandatory Power shall inter alia: 

a. Promote Jewish immigration and close settlement on 
the land, the established rights of the present non- 
Jewish population being equitably safeguarded. 

b. Accept the cooperation in such measures of a Council 
representative of the Jews of Palestine and of the world 
that may be established for the development of the 
Jewish National Home in Palestine and entrust the 
organization of Jewish education to such Council. 

c. On being satisfied that the constitution of such Coun- 
cil precludes the making of private profit, offer to the 
Council in priority any concession for public works or 
for the development of natural resources which it may 
be found desirable to grant. 

I. The Mandatory Power shall encourage the widest mea- 
sure of self-government for localities practicable in the 
conditions of the country. 

Il. There shall be for ever the fullest freedom of religious wor- 
ship for all creeds in Palestine. There shall be no discrimi- 
nation among the inhabitants with regard to citizenship 
and civil rights, on the grounds of religion, or of race. 


Statement. 

The historic title 

The claims of the Jews with regard to Palestine rest upon the follow- 
ing main considerations: 


1. The land is the historic home of the Jews; there they achieved 
their greatest development; from that centre, through their 
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agency, there emanated spiritual and moral influences of 
supreme value to mankind. By violence they were driven from 
Palestine, and through the ages they have never ceased to 
cherish the longing and the hope ofa return. 

2. Insome parts of the world, and particularly in Eastern Europe, 
the conditions of life of millions of Jews are deplorable. 
Forming often a congested population, denied the opportu- 
nities which would makea healthy development possible, the 
need of fresh outlets is urgent, both for their own sake and in 
the interest of the population of other races, among whom 
they dwell. Palestine would offer one such outlet. To the 
Jewish masses it is the country above all others in which they 
would most wish to cast their lot. By the methods of eco- 
nomic development to which we shall refer later, Palestine 
can be made now as it was in ancient times, the home of a 
prosperous population many times as numerous as that which 
now inhabits it. 

3. Palestine is not large enough to contain more than a propor- 
tion of the Jews of the world. The greater part of the fourteen 
millions or more scattered through all countries must remain 
in their present localities, and it will doubtless be one of the 
cares of the Peace Conference to ensure for them, wherever 
they have been oppressed, as for all peoples equal rights and 
humane conditions. A Jewish National Home in Palestine 
will, however, be of high value to them also. Its influence will 
permeate the Jewries of the world; it will inspire these mil- 
lions, hitherto often despairing, with a new hope; it will hold 
out before their eyes a higher standard; it will help to make 
them even more useful citizens in the lands in which they dwell. 

4. Such a Palestine would be of value also to the world at large, 
whose real wealth consists in the healthy diversities of its 
civilisations. 

5. Lastly the land itselfneeds redemption. Much ofitis left des- 
olate. Its present condition is a standing reproach. Two things 
are necessary for that redemption—a stable and enlightened 
government, and an addition to the present population which 
shall be energetic, intelligent, devoted to the country, and 
backed by the large financial resources that are indispensable 
for development. Sucha population the Jews alone can supply. 


Inspired by these ideas, Jewish activities particularly, during the 
last thirty years, have been directed to Palestine within the measure 
that the Turkish administrative system allowed. Some millions of 
pounds sterling have been spent in the country, particularly in the 
foundation of Jewish agricultural settlements. These settlements 
have been for the most part highly successful. 


With enterprise and skill the Jews have adopted modern scientific 
methods and have shown themselves to be capable agriculturists. 
Hebrew has been revived as a living language: it is the medium of 
instruction in the schools and the tongue is in daily use among the 
rising generation. The foundations ofa Jewish University have been 
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laid at Jerusalem and considerable funds have been contributed for 
the creation of its building and for its endowment. Since the British 
occupation, the Zionist Organization has expended in Palestine 
approximately £50,000 a month upon relief, education and sanita- 
tion. To promote the future development of the country great sums 
will be needed for drainage, irrigation, roads, railways, harbours 
and public works of all kinds, as well as for land settlement and 
house building. Assuming a political settlement under which the 
establishment of a Jewish National Home in Palestine is assured, 
the Jews of the world will make every effort to provide the vast sums 
of money that will be needed. 


Hundreds of thousands of Jews pray for the opportunity speedily to 
begin life anew in Palestine. Messengers have gone out from many 
places, and groups of young Jewish men proceeding on foot have 
already reached Trieste and Rome on their weary pilgrimage to Zion. 


The historic title of the Jews to Palestine was recognised by the 
British Government in its Declaration of November 2nd 1917, 
addressed by the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
Lord Rothschild. 


bal 


Source: “Statement of the Zionist Organization regarding Palestine,” 
United Nations Information System on the Question of Palestine, 
http://domino.un.org. 


16. Statement to the Peace Conference 
by Prominent U.S. Jews, March 4, 1919 


Introduction 


Byno means were all American Jews enthusiastic Zionists. This was 
particularly true of those who were well established and assimilated 
in the United States. As Zionist leaders put forward their aims at 
the Paris Peace Conference, other prominent American Jews made 
their objections known. Many felt that support for the Zionist cause 
would undercut Jewish efforts to assimilate and be accepted as full 
citizens in the countries in which they resided and would encour- 
age anti-Semitism in those nations. They also feared that a state 
organized along Jewish religious lines would effectively segregate 
and divide Jews from all other peoples. They believed too that it 
would be impossible to define the boundaries of Palestine and that 
the effort to do so would alienate both Arabs and Christians who 
resided there. In March 1919 a number of prominent American anti- 
Zionist Jewish leaders—including Henry Morgenthau Sr., former 
ambassador to Turkey; Adolf Ochs, publisher of The New York Times; 
several well-known rabbis and academics; and numerous others— 
signed a statement that Congressman Julius Kahn presented to 
President Woodrow Wilson. While affirming their commitment to 
opposing anti-Semitism and improving the conditions of oppressed 
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Jews in Eastern Europe and Russia, the anti-Zionists uncompro- 
misingly declared: “We do not wish to see Palestine, either now or 
at any time in the future, organized as a Jewish State.” 


Primary Source 


As a future form of government for Palestine will undoubtedly be 
considered by the approaching Peace Conference, we, the under- 
signed citizens of the United States, unite in this statement, setting 
forth our objections to the organization of a Jewish State in Pales- 
tine as proposed by the Zionist Societies in this country and Europe 
and to the segregation of the Jews as a nationalistic unit in any 
country. We feel that in so doing we are voicing the opinion of the 
majority of American Jews born in this country and of those for- 
eign-born who have lived here long enough to thoroughly assimi- 
late American political and social conditions. The American Zionists 
represent, according to the most recent statistics available, only a 
small proportion of the Jews living in this country, about 150,000 
out of 3,500,000 (American Jewish Year Book, 1918, Philadelphia). 


At the outset we wish to indicate our entire sympathy with the efforts 
of Zionists which aim to secure for Jews at present living in lands of 
oppression a refuge in Palestine or elsewhere, where they may freely 
develop their capabilities and carry on their activities as free citizens. 


But we raise our voices in warning and protest against the demand 
of the Zionists for the reorganization of the Jews as a national unit, 
to whom, now or in the future, territorial sovereignty in Palestine 
shall be committed. This demand not only misrepresents the trend 
of the history of the Jews, who ceased to be a nation 2,000 years ago, 
but involves the limitation and possible annulment of the larger 
claims of Jews for full citizenship and human rights in all lands in 
which those rights are not yet secure. For the very reason that the new 
era upon which the world is entering aims to establish government 
everywhere on principles of true democracy, we reject the Zionis- 
tic project of a “national home for the Jewish people in Palestine.” 


Zionism arose as a result of the intolerable conditions under which 
Jews have been forced to live in Russia and Rumania. But it is evi- 
dent that for the Jewish population of these countries, variously 
estimated at from 6,000,000 to 10,000,000, Palestine can become 
no homeland. Even with the improvement of the neglected condi- 
tion of this country, its limited area can offer no solution. The Jew- 
ish question in Russia and Rumania can be settled only within those 
countries by the grant of full rights of citizenship to Jews. 


We are all the more opposed to the Zionists, because they, them- 
selves, distinctly repudiate the solely ameliorative program. They 
demand and hail with delight the “Balfour Declaration” to establish 
“a national home for the Jewish people in Palestine,” i.e., a home 
not merely for Jews living in countries in which they are oppressed, 
but for Jews universally. No Jew, wherever he may live, can consider 
himself free from the implications of such a grant. 
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The willingness of Jews interested in the welfare of their brethren 
to aid in redeeming Palestine from the blight of centuries of Turk- 
ish misrule, is no acceptance of the Zionist project to segregate Jews 
as a political unit and to reinstitute a section of such a political unit 
in Palestine or elsewhere. 


At the present juncture in the world’s affairs when lands that have 
hitherto been subjected to foreign domination are to be recognized 
as free and independent States, we rejoice in the avowed proposal 
of the Peace Congress to put into practical application the funda- 
mental principles of democracy. That principle, which asserts equal 
rights for all citizens ofa State, irrespective of creed or ethnic descent, 
should be applied in such a manner as to exclude segregation of any 
kind, be it nationalistic or other. Such segregation must inevitably 
create differences among the sections of the population of a coun- 
try. Any such plan of segregation is necessarily reactionary in its 
tendency, undemocratic in spirit and totally contrary to the prac- 
tices of free government, especially as these are exemplified by our 
own country. We therefore strongly urge the abandonment of such 
a basis for the reorganization of any State. 


Against such a political segregation of the Jews in Palestine or else- 
where we object: 


1. Because the Jews are dedicated heart and soul to the welfare 
of the countries in which they dwell under free conditions. 
All Jews repudiate every suspicion ofa double allegiance, but 
to our minds it is necessarily implied in and cannot by any 
logic be eliminated from the establishment of a sovereign 
State for the Jews in Palestine. 

By the large part taken by them in the great war, the Jews 
have once and for all shattered the base aspersions of the 
anti-Semites which charged them with being aliens in every 
land, incapable of true patriotism and prompted only by 
sinister and self-seeking motives. Moreover, it is safe to 
assume that the overwhelming bulk of the Jews of America, 
England, France, Italy, Holland, Switzerland and the other 
lands of freedom, have no thought whatever of surrendering 
their citizenship in these lands in order to resort to a “Jewish 
homeland in Palestine”. As a rule those who favor such a 
restoration advocate it not for themselves but for others. 
Those who act thus, and yet insist on their patriotic attach- 
ment to the countries of which they are citizens, are self- 
deceived in their profession of Zionism and under the spell 
of an emotional romanticism or of a religious sentiment 
fostered through centuries of gloom. 

2. Wealso object to political segregation of Jews for those who 
take their Zionistic professions seriously as referring not to 
others, but to themselves. Granted that the establishment of 
a sovereign Jewish State in Palestine would lead many to 
emigrate to that land, the political conditions of the millions 
who would be unable to migrate for generations to come, if 
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ever, would be made far more precarious. Rumania—despite 
the pledges of the Berlin Treaty—has legally branded her 
Jews as aliens, though many are descended from families 
settled in that country longer than the present Rumanian 
government has existed. The establishment of a Jewish State 
will manifestly serve the malevolent rulers of that and other 
lands as a new justification for additional repressive legisla- 
tion. The multitudes who remain would be subject to worse 
perils, if possible, even though the few who escape might pros- 
per in Palestine. 

3. We object to the political segregation also of those who might 
succeed in establishing themselves in Palestine. The propo- 
sition involves dangers which, it is manifest, have not had the 
serious consideration of those who are so zealous in its advo- 
cacy. These dangers are adverted to in a most kindly spirit of 
warning by Sir George Adam Smith, who is generally acknowl- 
edged to be the greatest authority in this world on everything 
connected with Palestine either past or present. In a recent 
publication, “Syria and the Holy Land,” he points out that 
there is absolutely no fixity to the boundaries of Palestine. 
These have varied greatly in the course of the centuries. The 
claims to various sections of this undefined territory would 
unquestionably evoke bitter controversies. “It is not true,” 
says Sir George, “that Palestine is the national home of the 
Jewish people and of no other people. It is not correct to call 
its non-Jewish inhabitants ‘Arabs’ or to say that they have 
left no image of their spirit and made no history except in 
the great Mosque. Nor can we evade the fact that Christian 
communities have been as long in possession of their por- 
tion of this land as ever the Jews were. These are legitimate 
questions,” he says, “stirred up by the claims of Zionism, but 
the Zionists have not yet fully faced them.” 

To subject the Jews to the possible recurrence of such 
bitter and sanguinary conflicts which would be inevitable, 
would be a crime against the triumphs of their whole past 
history and against the lofty and world-embracing visions of 
their great prophets and leaders. 

4. Though these grave difficulties be met, still we protest against 
the political segregation of the Jews and the re-establishment 
in Palestine ofa distinctively Jewish State as utterly opposed 
to the principles of democracy which it is the avowed pur- 
pose of the World’s Peace Conference to establish. 


Whether the Jews be regarded as a “race” or as a “religion,” it is 
contrary to the democratic principles for which the world war was 
waged to found a nation on either or both of these bases. America, 
England, France, Italy, Switzerland and all the most advanced 
nations of the world are composed of representatives of many races 
and religions. Their glory lies in the freedom of conscience and 
worship, in the liberty of thought and custom which binds the fol- 
lowers of many faiths and varied civilizations in the common bonds 
of political union. A Jewish State involves fundamental limitations 
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as to race and religion, else the term “Jewish” means nothing. To 
unite Church and State, in any form, as under the old Jewish hier- 
archy, would be a leap backward of 2,000 years. 


“The rights of other creeds and races will be respected under Jew- 
ish dominance,” is the assurance of Zionism, but the keynotes of 
democracy are neither condescension nor tolerance, butjustice and 
equality. All this applies with special force to a country like Pales- 
tine. That land is filled with associations sacred to the followers of 
three great religions, and as a result of migrating movements of 
many centuries contains an extraordinary number of different eth- 
nic groups, far out of proportion to the small extent of the country 
itself. Such a condition points clearly to a reorganization of Pales- 
tine on the broadest possible basis. 


We object to the political segregation of the Jews because it is an 
error to assume that the bond uniting them is of a national charac- 
ter. They are bound by two factors: First, the bond of common reli- 
gious beliefs and aspirations and, secondly, the bond of common 
traditions, customs, and experiences, largely, alas, of common trials 
and sufferings. Nothing in their present status suggests that they 
form in any real sense a separate nationalistic unit. 


The reorganization of Palestine as far as it affects the Jews is but 
part of a far larger issue, namely, the constructive endeavor to 
secure the emancipation of the Jews in all the lands in which they 
dwell. This movement, inaugurated in the eighteenth century and 
advancing with steady progress through the western lands, was 
checked by such reactionary tendencies as caused the expulsion of 
the Poles from Eastern Prussia and the massacre of Armenians in 
Turkey. As directed against Jews these tendencies crystallized into 
a political movement called anti-Semitism, which had its rise in 
Germany. Its virulence spread (especially) throughout Eastern 
Europe and led to cruel outbreaks in Rumania and elsewhere, and 
to the pogroms of Russia with their dire consequences. 


To guard against such evils in the future we urge that the great con- 
structive movement, so sadly interrupted, be reinstituted and that 
efficient measures be taken to insure the protection of the law and 
the full rights of citizenship to Jews in every land. If the basis of the 
reorganization of Governments is henceforth to be democratic, it 
cannot be contemplated to exclude any group of people from the 
enjoyment of full rights. 


As to the future of Palestine, it is our fervent hope that what was 
once a “promised land” for the Jews may become a “land of prom- 
ise” for all races and creeds, safeguarded by the League of Nations 
which, it is expected, will be one of the fruits of the Peace Confer- 
ence to whose deliberations the world now looks forward so anx- 
iously and so full of hope. We ask that Palestine be constituted as a 
free and independent state, to be governed under a democratic form 
of government, recognizing no distinctions of creed or race or eth- 
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nic descent, and with adequate power to protect the country against 
oppression of any kind. We do not wish to see Palestine, either now 
or at any time in the future, organized as a Jewish State. 


Source: “Protest to Wilson against Zionist State,” New York Times, 
March 5, 1919. 


17. Winston Churchill, White Paper, 
June 3, 1922 


Introduction 


By 1922, opposition to Zionist ambitions for Palestine was grow- 
ing. Plans to make the area a Jewish homeland alarmed both exist- 
ing Muslim and Christian inhabitants, who submitted complaints 
to the British government. In 1920 and 1921 Arabs in Palestine 
launched anti-Jewish riots. Emir Hussein ibn Ali’s sons Faisal and 
Abdullah, who had led the Arab Revolt, also resented the omission 
of Palestine—as well as the new French Mandate for Syria—from 
the territory that Britain and France permitted their family to rule 
once World War I had ended. Faced with increasing dissent and 
controversy, British colonial secretary Winston Churchill reviewed 
the status of Palestine, and eventually, in June 1922, the British gov- 
ernment issued a White Paper on the subject. This document stated 
that although Palestine was to serve as a Jewish national home, 
this did not mean that all Palestine would constitute such a home. 
Although the Jews were to be encouraged to continue to develop 
their religion and culture in the mandate, the Jews were to be only 
one of the various religious and ethnic communities in Palestine. 
Arab inhabitants would not be disadvantaged, and their rights would 
be respected. Immigration into Palestine must remain within reason- 
able limits, under regulation by the British government, so as not 
to strain the territory’s resources, and “persons who [were] politi- 
cally undesirable” would be denied entry. Self-government would 
only gradually be granted. While affirming that Palestine was not 
included in the territories promised to the Arabs by the 1915 Mc- 
Mahon letter, Churchill excluded the area of Transjordan (later 
Jordan)—which many Zionists coveted—from Palestine, and it was 
established as a separate kingdom under Faisal’s brother Abdullah. 
The Churchill White Paper was a compromise that sought to please 
all parties involved. Like many such attempts, however, it left most 
of those affected somewhat disgruntled, with a lasting grievance 
against the British government. 


Primary Source 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies has given renewed consid- 
eration to the existing political situation in Palestine, with a very 
earnest desire to arrive at a settlement of the outstanding questions 
which have given rise to uncertainty and unrest among certain sec- 
tions of the population. After consultation with the High Commis- 
sioner for Palestine [Sir Herbert Samuel] the following statement 
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has been drawn up. It summarizes the essential parts of the corre- 
spondence that has already taken place between the Secretary of 
State and a delegation from the Moslem Christian Society of Pales- 
tine, which has been for some time in England, and it states the 
further conclusions which have since been reached. 


The tension which has prevailed from time to time in Palestine is 
mainly due to apprehensions, which are entertained both by sec- 
tions of the Arab and by sections of the Jewish population. These 
apprehensions, so far as the Arabs are concerned, are partly based 
upon exaggerated interpretations of the meaning of the Balfour 
Declaration favouring the establishment ofa Jewish National Home 
in Palestine, made on behalf of His Majesty’s Government on 2nd 
November, 1917. 


Unauthorized statements have been made to the effect that the pur- 
pose in view is to create a wholly Jewish Palestine. Phrases have 
been used such as that Palestine is to become “as Jewish as England 
is English.” His Majesty’s Government regard any such expectation 
as impracticable and have no such aim in view. Nor have they at any 
time contemplated, as appears to be feared by the Arab delegation, 
the disappearance or the subordination of the Arabic population, 
language, or culture in Palestine. They would draw attention to the 
fact that the terms of the Declaration referred to do not contemplate 
that Palestine as a whole should be converted into a Jewish National 
Home, but that such a Home should be founded ‘in Palestine.’ In 
this connection it has been observed with satisfaction that ata meet- 
ing of the Zionist Congress, the supreme governing body of the Zion- 
ist Organization, held at Carlsbad in September, 1921, a resolution 
was passed expressing as the official statement of Zionist aims “the 
determination of the Jewish people to live with the Arab people on 
terms of unity and mutual respect, and together with them to make 
the common home into a flourishing community, the upbuilding of 
which may assure to each of its peoples an undisturbed national 
development.” 


Itis also necessary to point out that the Zionist Commission in Pales- 
tine, now termed the Palestine Zionist Executive, has not desired to 
possess, and does not possess, any share in the general administra- 
tion of the country. Nor does the special position assigned to the 
Zionist Organization in Article IV of the Draft Mandate for Pales- 
tine imply any such functions. That special position relates to the 
measures to be taken in Palestine affecting the Jewish population, 
and contemplates that the organization may assist in the general 
development of the country, but does not entitle it to share in any 
degree in its government. 


Further, it is contemplated that the status of all citizens of Palestine 
in the eyes of the law shall be Palestinian, and it has never been 
intended that they, or any section of them, should possess any other 
juridical status. 
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So far as the Jewish population of Palestine are concerned it appears 
that some among them are apprehensive that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment may depart from the policy embodied in the Declaration 
of 1917. Itis necessary, therefore, once more to affirm that these fears 
are unfounded, and that that Declaration, reaffirmed by the Con- 
ference of the Principal Allied Powers at San Remo and again in the 
Treaty of Sevres, is not susceptible of change. 


During the last two or three generations the Jews have recreated in 
Palestine a community, now numbering 80,000, of whom about one 
fourth are farmers or workers upon the land. This community has 
its own political organs; an elected assembly for the direction of its 
domestic concerns; elected councils in the towns; and an organiza- 
tion for the control of its schools. It has its elected Chief Rabbinate 
and Rabbinical Council for the direction of its religious affairs. Its 
business is conducted in Hebrew as a vernacular language, and a 
Hebrew Press serves its needs. It has its distinctive intellectual life 
and displays considerable economic activity. This community, then, 
with its town and country population, its political, religious, and 
social organizations, its own language, its own customs, its own 
life, has in fact “national” characteristics. When it is asked what is 
meant by the development of the Jewish National Home in Pales- 
tine, it may be answered that it is not the imposition of a Jewish 
nationality upon the inhabitants of Palestine as a whole, but the 
further development of the existing Jewish community, with the 
assistance of Jews in other parts of the world, in order that it may 
become a centre in which the Jewish people as a whole may take, on 
grounds of religion and race, an interest and a pride. But in order 
that this community should have the best prospect of free develop- 
ment and provide a full opportunity for the Jewish people to display 
its capacities, it is essential that it should know that it is in Palestine 
as of right and not on sufferance. That is the reason why it is neces- 
sary that the existence ofa Jewish National Home in Palestine should 
be internationally guaranteed, and that it should be formally recog- 
nized to rest upon ancient historic connection. 


This, then, is the interpretation which His Majesty's Government 
place upon the Declaration of 1917, and, so understood, the Secre- 
tary of State is of opinion that it does not contain or imply anything 
which need cause either alarm to the Arab population of Palestine 
or disappointment to the Jews. 


For the fulfilment of this policy it is necessary that the Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine should be able to increase its numbers by immi- 
gration. This immigration cannot be so great in volume as to exceed 
whatever may be the economic capacity of the country at the time 
to absorb new arrivals. It is essential to ensure that the immigrants 
should not be a burden upon the people of Palestine as a whole, and 
that they should not deprive any section of the present population 
of their employment. Hitherto the immigration has fulfilled these 
conditions. The number ofimmigrants since the British occupation 
has been about 25,000. 
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It is necessary also to ensure that persons who are politically un- 
desirable be excluded from Palestine, and every precaution has been 
and will be taken by the Administration to that end. 


It is intended that a special committee should be established in 
Palestine, consisting entirely of members of the new Legislative 
Council elected by the people, to confer with the administration 
upon matters relating to the regulation of immigration. Should any 
difference of opinion arise between this committee and the Admin- 
istration, the matter will be referred to His Majesty’s Government, 
who will give it special consideration. In addition, under Article 81 
of the draft Palestine Order in Council, any religious community 
or considerable section of the population of Palestine will have a 
general right to appeal, through the High Commissioner and the 
Secretary of State, to the League of Nations on any matter on which 
they may consider that the terms of the Mandate are not being ful- 
filled by the Government of Palestine. 


With reference to the Constitution which it is now intended to 
establish in Palestine, the draft of which has already been published, 
it is desirable to make certain points clear. In the first place, it is not 
the case, as has been represented by the Arab Delegation, that dur- 
ing the war His Majesty's Government gave an undertaking that an 
independent national government should be at once established 
in Palestine. This representation mainly rests upon a letter dated the 
24th October, 1915, from Sir Henry McMahon, then His Majesty’s 
High Commissioner in Egypt, to the Sherif of Mecca, now King Hus- 
sein of the Kingdom of the Hejaz. That letter is quoted as convey- 
ing the promise to the Sherif of Mecca to recognise and support the 
independence of the Arabs within the territories proposed by him. 
But this promise was given subject to a reservation made in the 
same letter, which excluded from its scope, among other territories, 
the portions of Syria lying to the west of the District of Damascus. 
This reservation has always been regarded by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment as covering the vilayet of Beirut and the independent 
Sanjak of Jerusalem. The whole of Palestine west of the Jordan was 
thus excluded from Sir Henry McMahon’s pledge. 


Nevertheless, it is the intention of His Majesty’s government to 
foster the establishment of a full measure of self-government in 
Palestine. But they are of the opinion that, in the special circum- 
stances of that country, this should be accomplished by gradual 
stages and not suddenly. The first step was taken when, on the insti- 
tution of a Civil Administration, the nominated Advisory Council, 
which now exists, was established. It was stated at the time by the 
High Commissioner that this was the first step in the development 
of self-governing institutions, and it is now proposed to take a sec- 
ond step by the establishment of a Legislative Council containing a 
large proportion of members elected on a wide franchise. It was 
proposed in the published draft that three of the members of this 
Council should be non-official persons nominated by the High Com- 
missioner, but representations having been made in opposition to 
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this provision, based on cogent considerations, the Secretary of 
State is prepared to omitit. The Legislative Council would then con- 
sist of the High Commissioner as President and twelve elected and 
ten official members. The Secretary of State is of the opinion that 
before a further measure of self-government is extended to Pales- 
tine and the Assembly placed in control over the Executive, it would 
be wise to allow some time to elapse. During this period the insti- 
tutions of the country will have become well established; its finan- 
cial credit will be based on firm foundations, and the Palestinian 
officials will have been enabled to gain experience of sound methods 
of government. After a few years the situation will be again reviewed, 
and if the experience of the working of the constitution now to be 
established so warranted, a larger share of authority would then be 
extended to the elected representatives of the people. 


The Secretary of State would point out that already the present 
administration has transferred to a Supreme Council elected by the 
Moslem community of Palestine the entire control of Moslem Reli- 
gious endowments (Waqfs), and of the Moslem religious Courts. 
To this Council the Administration has also voluntarily restored 
considerable revenues derived from ancient endowments which 
have been sequestrated by the Turkish Government. The Education 
Departmentis also advised by a committee representative ofall sec- 
tions of the population, and the Department of Commerce and 
Industry has the benefit of the cooperation of the Chambers of Com- 
merce which have been established in the principal centres. It is the 
intention of the Administration to associate in an increased degree 
similar representative committees with the various Departments 
of the Government. 


The Secretary of State believes that a policy upon these lines, cou- 
pled with the maintenance of the fullest religious liberty in Pales- 
tine and with scrupulous regard for the rights of each community 
with reference to its Holy Places, cannot but commend itself to the 
various sections of the population, and that upon this basis may be 
built up a spirit of cooperation upon which the future progress and 
prosperity of the Holy Land must largely depend. 


Source: “The Churchill White Paper,” United Nations Information 
System on the Question of Palestine, http://domino.un.org. 


18. Council of the League of Nations, 
British Mandate for Palestine 
[Excerpt], July 24, 1922 


Introduction 


Not until April 1920 did the delegates attending the peace confer- 
ences following World War I decide which Allied powers would 
obtain League of Nations mandates over former Ottoman imperial 
territories in the Middle East. Under the Sykes-Picot Agreement, 
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the British and French had already tentatively agreed to divide con- 
trol of these areas between themselves. Considerable hard bargain- 
ing took place over the precise demarcation of each power’s sphere 
of influence during which the French agreed to allow the British to 
administer Palestine, even though the 1916 Sykes-Picot Agreement 
had originally assigned it to France. Meeting at San Remo, Italy, in 
April 1920, British and French officials agreed that Britain would 
obtain mandates over Iraq, Transjordan (present-day Jordan), and 
Palestine, while France would take Syria and Lebanon. The French 
suppressed an abortive effort by Emir Faisal to establish himself as 
king of Syria, and in 1921 the British made him king of Iraq, while 
his brother Abdullah became king of Transjordan. Zionist leaders 
had hoped that the Palestine mandate would include Transjordan 
and resented its separation from the Palestine mandate, but that area 
was undoubtedly included in the territory that Britain promised to 
Emir Hussein in 1915 under the McMahon agreement. So, too, was 
Syria, which the British assigned to France, one reason that Faisal 
repudiated his earlier agreement with Zionist leader Chaim Weiz- 
mann. In July 1922 the League of Nations formally announced the 
final text of the agreement granting the British a mandate over 
Palestine. The document clearly stated that one objective in doing 
so was to enable the British to fulfill their pledges of establishing “a 
national home for the Jewish people in Palestine,” something that 
it was to accomplish while doing nothing “which might prejudice 
the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities 
in Palestine.” The mandate agreement called for the establishment 
ofan “appropriate Jewish agency” that would work with and advise 
the British administration of Palestine on matters affecting the Jew- 
ish population and help develop the country. The mandatory power 
was also instructed to encourage Jewish immigration to Palestine 
and to facilitate the acquisition of Palestinian citizenship by such 
immigrants. English, Arabic, and Hebrew were to be the official 
languages of the mandate. In most respects, the mandate met the 
demands that Zionist leaders had enunciated at the beginning of the 
Paris Peace Conference. 


Primary Source 


Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have agreed, for the purpose 
of giving effect to the provisions of article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, to entrust to a Mandatory selected by the said 
Powers the administration of the territory of Palestine, which for- 
merly belonged to the Turkish Empire, within such boundaries as 
may be fixed by them; and 

Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have also agreed that the Man- 
datory should be responsible for putting into effect the declaration 
originally made on the 2nd November, 1917, by the Government of 
His Britannic Majesty, and adopted by the said Powers, in favor of 
the establishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people, it being clearly understood that nothing should be done 
which might prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and political status 
enjoyed by Jews in any other country; and 
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Whereas recognition has thereby been given to the historical con- 
nection of the Jewish people with Palestine and to the grounds for 
reconstituting their national home in that country; and 

Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have selected His Britannic 
Majesty as the Mandatory for Palestine; and 

Whereas the mandate in respect of Palestine has been formulated 
in the following terms and submitted to the Council of the League 
for approval; and 

Whereas His Britannic Majesty has accepted the mandate in respect 
of Palestine and undertaken to exercise it on behalf of the League of 
Nations in conformity with the following provisions; and 
Whereas by the afore-mentioned article 22 (paragraph 8), it is 
provided that the degree of authority, control or administration to 
be exercised by the Mandatory, not having been previously agreed 
upon by the Members of the League, shall be explicitly defined by 
the Council of the League Of Nations; 

Confirming the said Mandate, defines its terms as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 

The Mandatory shall have full powers of legislation and of ad- 
ministration, save as they may be limited by the terms of this 
mandate. 


ARTICLE 2 

The Mandatory shall be responsible for placing the country under 
such political, administrative and economic conditions as will secure 
the establishment of the Jewish national home, as laid down in the 
preamble, and the development of self-governing institutions, and 
also for safeguarding the civil and religious rights of all the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine, irrespective of race and religion. 


ARTICLE 3 
The Mandatory shall, so far as circumstances permit, encourage 
local autonomy. 


ARTICLE 4 

An appropriate Jewish agency shall be recognised as a public body 
for the purpose of advising and co-operating with the Administra- 
tion of Palestine in such economic, social and other matters as may 
affect the establishment of the Jewish national home and the inter- 
ests of the Jewish population in Palestine, and, subject always to 
the control of the Administration, to assist and take part in the 
development of the country. 


The Zionist Organization, so long as its organization and consti- 
tution are in the opinion of the Mandatory appropriate, shall be 
recognised as such agency. It shall take steps in consultation with 
His Britannic Majesty's Government to secure the co-operation of 
all Jews who are willing to assist in the establishment of the Jewish 
national home. 
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ARTICLE 5 

The Mandatory shall be responsible for seeing that no Palestine 
territory shall be ceded or leased to, or in any way placed under the 
control of, the Government of any foreign Power. 


ARTICLE 6 

The Administration of Palestine, while ensuring that the rights 
and position of other sections of the population are not prejudiced, 
shall facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable conditions and 
shall encourage, in co-operation with the Jewish agency referred 
to in Article 4, close settlement by Jews on the land, including State 
lands and waste lands not required for public purposes. 


ARTICLE 7 

The Administration of Palestine shall be responsible for enacting 
a nationality law. There shall be included in this law provisions 
framed so as to facilitate the acquisition of Palestinian citizenship 
by Jews who take up their permanent residence in Palestine. 


ARTICLE 8 

The privileges and immunities of foreigners, including the benefits 
of consular jurisdiction and protection as formerly enjoyed by Capit- 
ulation or usage in the Ottoman Empire, shall not be applicable in 
Palestine. 


Unless the Powers whose nationals enjoyed the aforementioned 
privileges and immunities on Ist August, 1914, shall have previ- 
ously renounced the right to their re-establishment, or shall have 
agreed to their non-application for a specified period, these privi- 
leges and immunities shall, at the expiration of the mandate, be 
immediately re-established in their entirety or with such modifica- 
tions as may have been agreed upon between the Powers concerned. 


ARTICLE 9 

The Mandatory shall be responsible for seeing that the judicial sys- 
tem established in Palestine shall assure to foreigners, as well as to 
natives, a complete guarantee of their rights. 


Respect for the personal status of the various peoples and communi- 
ties and for their religious interests shall be fully guaranteed. In par- 
ticular, the control and administration of Waqfs shall be exercised in 
accordance with religious law and the dispositions of the founders. 


ARTICLE 10 

Pending the making of special extradition agreements relating to 
Palestine, the extradition treaties in force between the Mandatory 
and other foreign Powers shall apply to Palestine. 


ARTICLE 11 
The Administration of Palestine shall take all necessary measures 
to safeguard the interests of the community in connection with the 
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development of the country, and, subject to any international obli- 
gations accepted by the Mandatory, shall have full power to provide 
for public ownership or control of any of the natural resources of 
the country or of the public works, services and utilities established 
or to be established therein. It shall introduce a land system appro- 
priate to the needs of the country, having regard, among other things, 
to the desirability of promoting the close settlement and intensive 
cultivation of the land. 


The Administration may arrange with the Jewish agency mentioned 
in Article 4 to construct or operate, upon fair and equitable terms, 
any public works, services and utilities, and to develop any of the 
natural resources of the country, in so far as these matters are not 
directly undertaken by the Administration. Any such arrangements 
shall provide that no profits distributed by such agency, directly 
or indirectly, shall exceed a reasonable rate of interest on the capi- 
tal, and any further profits shall be utilised by it for the benefit of 
the country in a manner approved by the Administration. 


ARTICLE 12 

The Mandatory shall be entrusted with the control of the foreign 
relations of Palestine and the right to issue exequaturs to consuls 
appointed by foreign Powers. He shall also be entitled to afford diplo- 
matic and consular protection to citizens of Palestine when outside 
its territorial limits. 


ARTICLE 13 

All responsibility in connection with the Holy Places and religious 
buildings or sites in Palestine, including that of preserving existing 
rights and of securing free access to the Holy Places, religious 
buildings and sites and the free exercise of worship, while ensuring 
the requirements of public order and decorum, is assumed by the 
Mandatory, who shall be responsible solely to the League of Nations 
in all matters connected herewith, provided that nothing in this 
article shall prevent the Mandatory from entering into such arrange- 
ments as he may deem reasonable with the Administration for the 
purpose of carrying the provisions of this article into effect; and 
provided also that nothing in this mandate shall be construed as 
conferring upon the Mandatory authority to interfere with the fab- 
ric or the management of purely Moslem sacred shrines, the immu- 
nities of which are guaranteed. 


ARTICLE 14 

A special commission shall be appointed by the Mandatory to study, 
define and determine the rights and claims in connection with the 
Holy Places and the rights and claims relating to the different reli- 
gious communities in Palestine. The method of nomination, the 
composition and the functions of this Commission shall be sub- 
mitted to the Council of the League for its approval, and the Com- 
mission shall not be appointed or enter upon its functions without 
the approval of the Council. 
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ARTICLE 15 

The Mandatory shall see that complete freedom of conscience and the 
free exercise of all forms of worship, subject only to the mainte- 
nance of public order and morals, are ensured to all. No discrimina- 
tion of any kind shall be made between the inhabitants of Palestine 
on the ground of race, religion or language. No person shall be ex- 
cluded from Palestine on the sole ground of his religious belief. 


The right of each community to maintain its own schools for the 
education of its own members in its own language, while conform- 
ing to such educational requirements of a general nature as the 
Administration may impose, shall not be denied or impaired. 


ARTICLE 16 

The Mandatory shall be responsible for exercising such supervision 
over religious or eleemosynary bodies of all faiths in Palestine as 
may be required for the maintenance of public order and good gov- 
ernment. Subject to such supervision, no measure shall be taken in 
Palestine to obstruct or interfere with the enterprise of such bodies 
or to discriminate against any representative or member of them 
on the ground of his religion or nationality. 


ARTICLE 17 

The Administration of Palestine may organize on a voluntary basis 
the forces necessary for the preservation of peace and order, and 
also for the defense of the country, subject, however, to the super- 
vision of the Mandatory, but shall not use them for purposes other 
than those above specified save with the consent of the Mandatory. 
Except for such purposes, no military, naval or air forces shall be 
raised or maintained by the Administration of Palestine. 


Nothing in this article shall preclude the Administration of Pales- 
tine from contributing to the cost of the maintenance of the forces 
of the Mandatory in Palestine. 


The Mandatory shall be entitled at all times to use the roads, rail- 
ways and ports of Palestine for the movement of armed forces and 
the carriage of fuel and supplies. 


ARTICLE 18 

The Mandatory shall see that there is no discrimination in Palestine 
against the nationals of any State member of the League of Nations 
(including companies incorporated under its laws) as compared 
with those of the Mandatory or of any foreign State in matters con- 
cerning taxation, commerce or navigation, the exercise of indus- 
tries or professions, or in the treatment of merchant vessels or civil 
aircraft. Similarly, there shall be no discrimination in Palestine 
against goods originating in or destined for any of the said States, 
and there shall be freedom of transit under equitable conditions 
across the mandated area. 
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Subject as aforesaid and to the other provisions of this mandate the 
Administration of Palestine may, on the advice of the Mandatory, 
impose such taxes and customs duties as it may consider necessary, 
and take such steps as it may think best to promote the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the country and to safeguard the 
interests of the population. It may also, on the advice of the Man- 
datory, conclude a special customs agreement with any State the 
territory of which in 1914 was wholly included in Asiatic Turkey 
or Arabia. 


ARTICLE 22 

English, Arabic and Hebrew shall be the official languages of Pales- 
tine. Any statement or inscription in Arabic on stamps or money in 
Palestine shall be repeated in Hebrew and any statement or inscrip- 
tion in Hebrew shall be repeated in Arabic. 


ARTICLE 23 

The Administration of Palestine shall recognize the holy days of 
the respective communities in Palestine as legal days of rest for the 
members of such communities. 


ARTICLE 25 

In the territories lying between the Jordan and the eastern bound- 
ary of Palestine as ultimately determined, the Mandatory shall be 
entitled, with the consent of the Council of the League of Nations, 
to postpone or withhold application of such provisions of this man- 
date as he may consider inapplicable to the existing local conditions, 
and to make such provision for the administration of the territories 
as he may consider suitable to those conditions, provided that no 
action shall be taken which is inconsistent with the provisions of 
Articles 15, 16 and 18. 


[...] 


Source: U.S. Department of State, The Palestine Mandate: Collected 
United States Documents Relating to the League of Nations Mandate 
for Palestine, to the Possible Future Independence of Palestine and to 
the Need for the Creation of a Separate Jewish State (Salisbury, NC: 
Documentary Publications, 1977). 


19. Reich Citizenship Law, 
September 15, 1935 


Introduction 


In 1933 a government headed by National Socialist Party (Nazi) 
chancellor Adolf Hitler came to power in Germany. By the end of 
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the year, the Nazis had seized power and overthrown the demo- 
cratic system that had ruled Germany since the end of World War I. 
The Nazi Party and Hitler were committed to a racist ideology that 
claimed that Anglo-Saxons (or Aryans) constituted a master race, 
with all others being at varying levels of inferiority. Jews were not 
merely placed on the lowest level of this hierarchy but instead were 
characterized as evil parasites whose blood and machinations had 
corrupted the purity and functioning of the German nation and 
people (Volk) and who were to be persecuted and eradicated from 
the German body politic. German Jews were immediately dismissed 
from public positions and subjected to physical and mental harass- 
ment, humiliation, and torture. The Nazi government soon passed 
legislation putting into effect its theories that Jews were inferior 
and were not entitled to German citizenship. Under the Nuremberg 
decrees of September-November 1935, German Jews were denied 
citizenship and could not hold public office. They were also forbid- 
den to marry German nationals. One Jewish grandparent sufficed 
to define a person as a Jew. The citizenship law came into force on 
September 30, 1935. For the next six years, German restrictions 
on Jews became ever tighter. Those who could or would not flee 
the country were maltreated, restricted to ghettoes, and eventually 
deported eastward, with those who survived ultimately shipped to 
concentration and extermination camps. 


Primary Source 


The Reichstag has unanimously enacted the following law, which is 
promulgated herewith: 


$1 

A subject of the State is a person who enjoys the protection of the 
German Reich and who in consequence has specific obligations 
towards it. 


The status of subject of the State is acquired in accordance with the 
provisions of the Reich and State Citizenship Law. 


§2 

A Reich citizen is a subject of the State who is of German or related 
blood, who proves by his conduct that he is willing and fit faithfully 
to serve the German people and Reich. 


Reich citizenship is acquired through the granting of a Reich Citi- 
zenship Certificate. 


The Reich citizen is the sole bearer of full political rights in accor- 
dance with the Law. 


§3 

The Reich Minister of the Interior, in coordination with the Deputy 
of the Fiihrer, will issue the Legal and Administrative orders required 
to implement and complete this Law. 
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Law for the Protection of German Blood and German Honor 
September 15, 1935 

Moved by the understanding that purity of the German Blood is 
the essential condition for the continued existence of the German 
people, and inspired by the inflexible determination to ensure the 
existence of the German Nation for all time, the Reichstag has 
unanimously adopted the following Law, which is promulgated 
herewith: 


Article 1. 

1) Marriages between Jews and subjects of the state of German or 
related blood are forbidden. Marriages nevertheless concluded are 
invalid, even if concluded abroad to circumvent this law. 


2) Annulment proceedings can be initiated only by the State 
Prosecutor. 


Article 2. 
Extramarital intercourse between Jews and subjects of the state of 
German or related blood is forbidden. 


Article 3. 
Jews may not employ in their households female subjects of the 
state of German or related blood who are under 45 years old. 


Article 4. 

1) Jews are forbidden to fly the Reich or National flag or to display 
the Reich colors. They are, on the other hand, permitted to dis- 
play the Jewish colors. The exercise of this right is protected by the 
State. 


Article 5. 
(1) Any person who violates the prohibition under § 1 will be pun- 
ished by a prison sentence with hard labor. 


(2) A male who violates the prohibition under § 2 will be punished 
with a prison sentence with or without hard labor. 


(3) Any person violating the provisions under § 3 or § 4 will be 
punished with a prison sentence of up to one year anda fine, or with 
one or the other of these penalties. 


Article 6. 

The Reich Minister of the Interior, in coordination with the Deputy 
of the Fithrer and the Reich Minister of Justice, will issue the Legal 
and Administrative regulations required to implement and com- 
plete this Law. 


Article 7. 


The Law takes effect on the day following promulgations except 
for § 3, which goes into force on January 1, 1936. 
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Nuremberg, September 15, 1935 at the Reich Party Congress of 
Freedom 


First Supplementary Decree of November 14, 1935 
On the basis of Article III of the Reich Citizenship Law of Septem- 
ber 15, 1935, the following is hereby decreed: 


ARTICLE 2. 
(2) An individual of mixed Jewish blood is one who is descended 
from one or two grandparents who, racially, were full Jews, insofar 
that he is not a Jew according to Section 2 of Article 5. Full-blooded 
Jewish grandparents are those who belonged to the Jewish religious 
community. 


ARTICLE 3. 

Only citizens of the Reich, as bearers of full political rights, can exer- 
cise the right of voting in political matters, and have the right to hold 
public office. The Reich Minister of the Interior, or any agency he 
empowers, can make exceptions during the transition period on 
the matter of holding public office. The measures do not apply to 
matters concerning religious organizations. 


ARTICLE 4. 

(1) A Jew cannot be a citizen of the Reich. He cannot exercise the 
right to vote; he cannot hold public office. (2) Jewish officials will 
be retired as of December 31, 1935. In the event that such officials 
served at the frontin the World War either for Germany or herallies, 
they shall receive as pension, until they reach the age limit, the full 
salary last received, on the basis of which their pension would have 
been computed. They shall not, however, be promoted according 
to their seniority in rank. When they reach the age limit, their pen- 
sion will be computed again, according to the salary last received 
on which their pension was to be calculated. 


ARTICLE 5. 

(1) A Jew is an individual who is descended from at least three 
grandparents who were, racially, full Jews... . (2) A Jew is also an 
individual who is descended from two full-Jewish grandparents if: 
(a) he was a member of the Jewish religious community when this 
law was issued, or joined the community later; (b) when the law was 
issued, he was married to a person who was a Jew, or was subse- 
quently married to a Jew; (c) he is the issue from a marriage with a 
Jew, in the sense of Section I, which was contracted after the com- 
ing into effect of the Law for the Protection of German Blood and 
Honor of September 15, 1935; (d) he is the issue of an extramarital 
relationship with a Jew, in the sense of Section I, and was born out 
of wedlock after July 31, 1936. 


ARTICLE 7. 


The Fiihrer and Chancellor of the Reich is empowered to release 
anyone from the provisions of these administrative decrees. 
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Source: “Documents Relating to the Holocaust War Crimes and 
Genocide,” University of West England, http://www.ess.uwe.ac.uk/ 
genocide/docments.htm. 


20. Colonel H. R. P. Dickson, Report to 
George Rendel, October 28, 1937 


Introduction 


The Arab Revolt of 1936-1939, encouraged by Haj Amin al-Husseini, 
the grand mufti of Jerusalem, disrupted normal life in Palestine, 
making the mandate increasingly expensive for the British to hold. 
It also won the Palestinian Arabs widespread support from other 
Arab leaders, including those of Saudi Arabia and Iraq. Ibn Saud, 
the monarch of Saudi Arabia, showed considerable interest in the 
mandate and offered to mediate a settlement, good offices that, 
since the terms he envisaged would have ended all Jewish immigra- 
tion to Palestine and granted Arab rioters an amnesty, the British 
government found unacceptable. Anxious to rid themselves of an 
increasingly burdensome responsibility, in 1936 the British gov- 
ernment appointed a Royal Commission headed by Lord Peel to 
suggest ways of settling the Palestine problem. Peel’s report, pub- 
lished in July 1937, suggested that the grievances between the Arabs 
and Jews in Palestine had become so intractable and irreconcilable 
that the only feasible solution was to divide Palestine into separate 
Jewish and Arab states. The Jewish state would consist of the area 
around the city of Tel Aviv, including Galilee, the Yezreel Valley, 
and part of the coastal plain, about 20 percent of the country. Most 
of the rest, constituting Arab Palestine, would be united with Trans- 
jordan. The British government would retain a small mandatory 
area including the Holy Places of Islamic, Jewish, and Christian 
religions comprising Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and possibly Nazareth 
and the Sea of Genezareth. The Zionist Congress accepted this plan, 
although a considerable and vocal minority of Zionists were not in 
favor. Arab leaders were more intransigent. In a 90-minute meet- 
ing with King Ibn Saud, former British official Colonel H. R. P. Dick- 
son sought his views on the Peel plan. Dickson’s report, submitted 
to the British Foreign Office but not circulated because its contents 
were considered so inflammatory, made it clear that Ibn Saud was 
adamantly opposed to the partition of Palestine and would have 
preferred long-term British rule to any such division. Ibn Saud im- 
plied that if the British sought to pressure him on the subject, he 
and other Arab leaders might well turn to Britain’s enemies—lItaly, 
Germany, and Turkey—and launch a military attack on Palestine. 
Once again, he urged the British to ban all further Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine. The episode was an index of the degree to which 
other Arab rulers in the Middle East were taking an interest in the 
question of Palestine’s future, further restricting Britain’s options 
at a time of growing international tensions in Europe and Asia. The 
British eventually rejected the option of partition and in a 1939 White 
Paper largely tailored to appease Arab sensibilities also declared 
that it was the policy of the British government that Palestine would 
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never become a Jewish state. They also tightly restricted further 
Jewish immigration into Palestine. 


Primary Source 


His Majesty early on turned to the subject obviously close to his 
heart, namely the Palestine tangle, and for close on an hour and a 
half delivered himselfas follows. He spoke for the most part in [a] low 
earnest voice as though his words were not intended for his Coun- 
sellors sitting round and he continually kept placing his hand on my 
arm as though to emphasize his meaning. 


(Here I shall use the King’s words as near as possible using the first 
person plural for the most part.) 


‘We are aware O Dickson that you are no longer a Government 
Official, but as you have held high and honourable post under His 
Majesty’s government for many years, we know also that you are 
trusted by your Government, and so not only do we make you 
doubly welcome, but we feel we can open our heart to you, and we 
are glad that you have been able to visit us in our capital. 


‘We are most anxious that the British Government should send us 
every eight months or so an experienced officer whom they trust, 
or equally well an ex-official like yourself, who can listen personally 
to what we have on our minds, and what troubles our hearts, for 
times are deeply serious and full of danger these days. We feel that 
personal contact of such a nature will be far more efficacious, than 
any amount of letter writing or telegraph representations. The lat- 
ter though well enough in themselves must nearly always fail to 
convey the full meaning of our thoughts and anxieties, and if any- 
thing will tend rather to breed misunderstanding and misconcep- 
tion than remove same. But sucha person, ifand when he is sent us 
must be thoroughly conversant with our language (Arabic), and 
must understand the wider meaning of our beautiful tongue which 
is so full of parable and expressive phrase. It is no use sending aman 
who has to listen to what we have to say through the medium of an 
interpreter. The person sent should know and understand our Arab 
psychology, be conversant if possible with our Arabian manners and 
customs, and above all should be acquainted with our Arab pride 
and our hopes, and have read something of God’s Holy Word, as 
vouchsafed to us in our Blessed Qur’an. 


‘O Dickson when will your London Government realize that we 
Arabs by our very nature can be bought body and soul by an act of 
kindness, and vice versa become implacable enemies for all time of 
those who treat us harshly or deal unjustly with us. 


‘Today we and our subjects are deeply troubled over this Palestine 
question, and the cause of our disquiet and anxiety is the strange 
attitude of your British Government, and the still more strange 
hypnotic influence which the Jews, a race accursed by God accord- 
ing to His Holy Book, and destined to final destruction and eternal 
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damnation hereafter, appear to wield over them and the English 
people generally. 


‘God’s Holy Book (the Qur’an) contains God’s own word and divine 
ordinance, and we commend to His Majesty’s Government to read 
and carefully peruse that portion which deals with the Jews and 
especially what is to be their fate in the end. For God’s words are 
unalterable and must be. 


‘We Arabs believe implicitly in God’s revealed word and we know 
that God is faithful. We care for nothing else in this world but our 
belief in the One God, His Prophet and our Honour, everything 
else matters nothing at all, not even death, nor are we afraid ofhard- 
ship, hunger, lack of this world’s goods etc, etc. and we are quite 
content to eat camel’s meat and dates to the end of our days, pro- 
vided we hold to the above three things. 


‘Our hatred for the Jews dates from God’s condemnation of them 
for their persecution and rejection of Isa (Jesus Christ), and their 
subsequent rejection later of His chosen Prophet. It is beyond our 
understanding how your Government, representing the first Chris- 
tian power in the world today, can wish to assist and reward these 
very same Jews who maltreated your Isa (Jesus). 


‘We Arabs have been the traditional friends of Great Britain for 
many years, and I, Bin Sa’ud, in particular have been your Govern- 
ment’s firm friend all my life, what madness then is this which is 
leading on your Government to destroy this friendship of centuries, 
all for the sake of an accursed and stiffnecked race which has always 
bitten the hand of everyone who has helped it since the world began. 


‘It were far preferable from every point of view if Great Britain 
were to make Palestine a British Possession and rule it for the next 
100 years, rather than to partition it in the way they propose: such 
partition cannot possibly solve the difficulty but must only perpet- 
uate it and lead to war and misery. Some people seem to think that 
I, Bin Sa’ud, have an eye on Palestine myself, and would like to 
benefit by the disturbed state of affairs existing there, to step in and 
offer to take it over myself. That certainly would be a solution, but 
God forbid that this should happen, for I have enough and to spare 
as It 1s. 


‘Today I am the ‘Imam’ or ‘Spiritual Leader’ as well as the Temporal 
Ruler of the greater part of Arabia. | also have not a little influence 
in all the great Muslim countries of the world. I am being placed in 
the most difficult and most invidious of all positions by the British 
Government my friends. On the one hand I am being appealed to 
by means of myriads of letters and telegrams by day and night from 
all quarters of the Muslim world to step in and save Palestine for the 
Arabs. lam even urged by my own people of Najd, and all good Mus- 
lims in the outer world to break with the English and save Palestine 
for its people by war. On the other hand I see that it would be utterly 
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futile to break with my old friends the English, for to do so would 
bring untold woe on the world, and would be to play right into the 
hands of the Jews, the enemies of Arabia as well as of England. 


‘I definitely shall not wage war against you English and I have told 
my people this, because I am the only man among them who can 
see far ahead and | know that by so doing I should lose the one 
potential ally I now have. For are not Italy, Germany and Turkey 
(especially the latter) like ravening wolves today seeking whom 
they may devour. They are all flirting with me at the present moment, 
but I know they will wish to devour me later. A friendly England 
will, I believe, always prevent them from accomplishing their ends. 
Hence, though as a Muslim I have no particular love for any Chris- 
tian European nation, political interest demands that I keep in with 
the best of them, that is, England. 


‘The difficulty is my Arabs and the Ikhwan tribes of Najd—Over 
this Palestine business their senses are only in their eyes, and they 
cannot see one cubit ahead. They even now blame me for wavering 
and obeying the orders of the English, and yet your Government 
should remember that I am the Arabs’ religious leader and so am 
the interpreter of the scriptures. God’s word to them cannot be got 
round. 


‘Verily the word of God teaches us, and we implicitly believe this 0 
Dickson, that for a Muslim to kill a Jew, or for him to be killed by 
a Jew ensures him an immediate entry into Heaven and into the 
august presence of God Almighty. What more then can a Muslim 
want in this hard world, and that is what my people are repeatedly 
reminding me of? Most assuredly your government is placing me 
in the same dilemma that they did in 1929-30 which ended in the 
Ikhwan going out in rebellion against me. 


‘The Jews are of course your enemies as well as ours though they are 
cleverly making use of you now. Later your Government will see and 
feel their teeth. For the present they (the Jews) prefer biding their 
time. Perhaps your Government does not know that the Jews con- 
template as their final aim not only the seizure of all Palestine but 
the land south of it as far as Medina. Eastward also they hope some 
day to extend to the Persian Gulf. They cozen certain imperialistic- 
minded Englishmen with stories of how a strong Jewish and Pro- 
British State stretching from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf 
will safeguard England’s communications with the East, saying 
that the Arabs are England’s enemies and will always be so. At the 
same time they play on the minds of the sentimental British masses, 
by telling them that the Old Testament prophets foretold how they, 
the Jews, would eventually return to their Promised Land, or again 
that they, the persecuted and wandering Bani Israel, should not 
be denied a small place in the world where to lay their weary heads. 
Now, O Dickson, would the people of Wales like it if you English 
suddenly gave the Jews their country? But no, it is easier to give away 
other people’s countries and not so dangerous. 
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‘That the Jews of Palestine are even now straining every nerve to 
cause a permanent split between the English people and the Arabs 
can be proved to the hilt by the recent murders of officials in Pales- 
tine. It is as clear as daylight to me that the Godless Arab gunmen, 
hired from abroad, who committed those vile deeds were hired and 
paid for by Jewish money. We state this to be an absolute fact, for 
did not the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem swear to us in the ‘Haram’ of 
Mecca by the Holy Kaaba that he would never resort to any but 
constitutional methods in opposing the Zionist machinations in 
Palestine? And I believe him even today. 


‘What we fear so greatly and what Great Britain must not allow to 
come to pass is the turning of the Arabs of Arabia and neighboring 
Arab countries into enemies of England. Once this happens then an 
irreparable crime will have been committed, for, as we said above, 
the Arabs will never forget an injury, and will bide their opportunity 
to take revenge for a hundred years if need be. Enemies of England 
would not be slow to take advantage of this, and an England in dif- 
ficulties, or engaged elsewhere in war, would then be the signal for 
the Arabs to act. 


‘The very thought of the above happening is hateful to me Abdul 
Aziz, yet be assured the Partition in Palestine will bring this about 
in spite of all your misdirected efforts. And after all I cannot help you 
forever as I cannot live more than a few years more. I repeat then 
that the only solution that I can see is for your Government to rule 
Palestine herself. The Zionists of course will not like this, but their 
views must not be asked. The Arabs will agree to this solution and 
those who do not must be made to agree by such people as myself. 


‘The main thing at all costs is to prevent the Jews from having an 
independent state of their own sliced out of Arab territory with 
no one to guide their future acts and policy. For from such will come 
aperpetual struggle with the Arabs living round them. Firstly because 
the Jews are determined to expand, will intrigue from the very begin- 
ning, and not rest until they have created discord between Great 
Britain and us Arabs, out of which they will hope to benefit. Sec- 
ondly, they, having the money, will create a highly effective though 
perhaps small mechanized Army and Air Force, which they will 
assuredly use one day for aggressive purposes against the Arabs, 
seeing that their aim is the whole of Palestine, Trans-jordan and 
their old stronghold Medina—the land they went to when driven out 
of Palestine and dispersed after the Romans destroyed Jerusalem. 


‘On top of this your Government must at once restrict further im- 
migration of Jews into Palestine leaving alone all those already there 
but allowing no more to come in.’ 


I here took advantage of a pause in the King’s rather forcible 
harangue to try and explain His Majesty’s Government’s point of 
view on the lines suggested by Rendel when I saw him recently in 
London. But before I had gone very far the King in vigorous fash- 
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ion checked and rather overwhelmed me with the words, ‘By God, 
your Government has no point of view, except the willful commit- 
ting of an injustice. Every God-fearing man be he Muslim or Chris- 
tian knows that it cannot be right to do a wrong, however cleverly 
the committing may be served up to the people. If I, an ignorant 
Badawin Arab of Arabia can see, as clearly as I see the sun rise, that 
the proposed partition of Palestine is wicked and wrong in God’s 
sight, surely the more clever Western politicians, if they fear God at 
all, can see this also. Thank God I believe in God and his Oneness, 
and I know thatitis this very belief of mine that makes me see things 
as clearly as I do. [am firmly convinced that I am right, and that God 
has opened my eyes to the right, as I believe that God will punish 
me if I lie to him. Therefore there is no other side to this question 
except bargaining with Satan.’ 


Source: Elie Kedourie, Islam in the Modern World (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1980). 


21. British Government's Position 
regarding Palestine, November 1938 


Introduction 


The British government considered at some length the recommen- 
dations of the Peel Commission, put forward in July 1937, that 
Palestine be divided into two states, a small Jewish entity centered 
on Tel Aviv and a larger Arab one. Besides discussing these propos- 
als with various Arab leaders, including the kings of Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia, the latter of whom was particularly vehement in his oppo- 
sition to them, the British government established a second body, 
the Woodhead Commission, to consider the feasibility of partition. 
The second commission’s members visited Palestine and consid- 
ered three potential partition plans, all of which they rejected. The 
grounds given were, as the British government stated in November 
1938, that since the Jewish state would run a substantial budgetary 
surplus while the Arab state and the remaining mandate territory 
under British rule would suffer from financial deficits, such schemes 
were impossible given the need for each to be independent of the 
other. The underlying reason for British rejection of partition was 
probably the unwavering opposition of Arab leaders outside Pales- 
tine, who were supporting the Arab Revolt there both out of gen- 
uine sympathy and as a means of bolstering their own political 
standing within their countries and the broader Arab world. The 
British government’s statement appealed, in rather vague terms, 
for negotiations that would promote greater understanding and 
cooperation between the Arab and Jewish communities in Pales- 
tine. With partition abandoned as a feasible solution, the British 
government would increasingly embark on policies whose primary 
objective was damage limitation, seeking to damp down tensions 
within Palestine by curtailing further Jewish immigration and dis- 
countenancing all calls for a separate Jewish state. 
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PALESTINE 


STATEMENT BY HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

1. The Royal Commission, presided over by the late Earl Peel, 
published its report in July, 1937, and proposed a solution of the 
Palestine problem by means of a scheme of partition under which 
independent Arab and Jewish States would be established while 
other areas would be retained under mandatory administration. In 
their statement of policy following upon the publication of the report, 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom announced their 
general agreement with the arguments and conclusions of the Royal 
Commission, and expressed the view that a scheme of partition on 
the general lines recommended by the Commission represented the 
best and most hopeful solution of the deadlock. 


2. The proposal of the Commission was framed in the light of the 
information available at the time, and it was generally recognized that 
further detailed examination would be necessary before it could 
be decided whether such a solution would prove practicable. This 
proposal was subsequently discussed in Parliament and at meet- 
ings of the Permanent Mandates Commission and the Council and 
Assembly of the League of Nations, when His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment received authority to explore the practical application of the 
principle of partition. A despatch of 23rd December, 1937, from 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies to the High Commissioner for 
Palestine, announced the intention of His Majesty’s Government to 
undertake the further investigations required for the drawing up of 
amore precise and detailed scheme. It was pointed out that the final 
decision could not be taken in merely general terms and that the 
further enquiry would provide the necessary material on which to 
judge, when the best possible partition scheme had been formu- 
lated, its equity and practicability. The despatch also defined the 
functions and terms of reference of the technical Commission 
who were appointed to visit Palestine for the purpose of submitting 
in due course to His Majesty’s Government proposals for such a 
detailed scheme. 


3. His Majesty’s Government have now received the report of the 
Palestine Partition Commission who have carried out their investi- 
gations with great thoroughness and efficiency, and have collected 
material which will be very valuable in the further consideration 
of policy. Their report is now published, together with a summary 
of their conclusions. It will be noted that the four members of 
the Commission advise unanimously against the adoption of the 
scheme of partition outlined by the Royal Commission. In addition 
to the Royal Commission’s scheme, two other schemes described 
as plans B and C are examined in the report. One member prefers 
plan B. Two other members, including the Chairman, consider that 
plan C is the best scheme of partition which, under the terms of 
reference, can be devised. A fourth member, while agreeing that 
plan C is the best that can be devised under the terms of reference, 
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regards both plans as impracticable. The report points out that 
under either plan, while the budget of the Jewish State is likely to 
show a substantial surplus, the budgets of the Arab State (includ- 
ing Trans-Jordan) and of the Mandated Territories are likely to 
show substantial deficits. The Commission reject as impracticable 
the Royal Commission’s recommendation for a direct subvention 
from the Jewish State to the Arab State. They think that, on eco- 
nomic grounds, a customs union between the States and the Man- 
dated Territories is essential and they examine the possibility of 
finding the solution for the financial and economic problems of 
partition by means ofa scheme based upon sucha union. They con- 
sider that any such scheme would be inconsistent with the grant of 
fiscal independence to the Arab and Jewish States. Their conclusion 
is that, on a strict interpretation of their terms of reference, they 
have no alternative but to report that they are unable to recommend 
boundaries for the proposed areas which will afford a reasonable 
prospect of the eventual establishment of self-supporting Arab and 
Jewish States. 


4. His Majesty’s Government, after careful study of the Partition 
Commission’s report, have reached the conclusion that this further 
examination has shown that the political, administrative and finan- 
cial difficulties involved in the proposal to create independent Arab 
and Jewish States inside Palestine are so great that this solution of 
the problem is impracticable. 


5. His Majesty’s Government will therefore continue their respon- 
sibility for the government of the whole of Palestine. They are now 
faced with the problem of finding alternative means of meeting the 
needs of the difficult situation described by the Royal Commission 
which will be consistent with their obligations to the Arabs and the 
Jews. His Majesty’s Government believe that it is possible to find 
these alternative means. They have already given much thought to 
the problem in the light of the reports of the Royal Commission and 
of the Partition Commission. It is clear that the surest foundation 
for peace and progress in Palestine would be an understanding 
between the Arabs and the Jews, and His Majesty’s Government are 
prepared in the first instance to make a determined effort to pro- 
mote such an understanding. With this end in view, they propose 
immediately to invite representatives of the Palestinian Arabs and 
of neighbouring States on the one hand and of the Jewish Agency 
on the other, to confer with them as soon as possible in London 
regarding future policy, including the question ofimmigration into 
Palestine. As regards the representation of the Palestinian Arabs, 
His Majesty’s Government must reserve the right to refuse to receive 
those leaders whom they regard as responsible for the campaign of 
assassination and violence. 


6. His Majesty’s Government hope that these discussions in London 
may help to promote agreementas to future policy regarding Pales- 
tine. They attach great importance, however, to a decision being 
reached at an early date. Therefore, if the London discussions should 
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not produce agreement within a reasonable period of time, they will 
take their own decision in the light of their examination of the prob- 
lem and of the discussions in London, and announce the policy 
which they propose to pursue. 


7. In considering and settling their policy His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will keep constantly in mind the international character of the 
Mandate with which they have been entrusted and their obligations 
in that respect. 


Source: United Kingdom, “Statement by His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom,” United Nations, http://domino.un.org. 


22. Haj Amin al-Husseini, Summons to 
a Jihad against Britain, May 10, 1941 


Introduction 


British efforts to conciliate Arab leaders in Palestine during the 
1930s proved unavailing. In 1921 Haj Amin al-Husseini became the 
grand mufti of Jerusalem, the preeminent Islamic religious figure 
in Palestine, a position he won in part thanks to British influence. 
Al-Husseini soon became one of the strongest voices urging Arab 
opposition to the growing Jewish presence in Palestine, a major 
force behind the Arab riots of 1929 and the Arab Revolt of 1936- 
1939. Al-Husseini was a leading member of the Higher Arab Com- 
mittee that directed the Arab Revolt. In the autumn of 1937, after 
he and others in the group were implicated in the murder of the 
British high commissioner for Galilee, al-Husseini fled Palestine 
for Lebanon and then Iraq. He was among those who helped to plan 
the May 1941 coup whereby four Iraqi generals overthrew the pro- 
British regent of Iraq and installed a military government friendly 
to Germany in the hope that this would allow them to win full Iraqi 
independence from Britain, as opposed to the limited indepen- 
dence granted in 1937. On May 10, 1941, al-Husseini also proclaimed 
a fatwa (religious ruling) calling on Muslims throughout the world 
to launch a jihad, or holy war, against Britain and British imperial- 
ism. His message was broadcast throughout the Middle East and 
Europe by Iraqi and German radio stations. Six months later, in 
November 1941, al-Husseini met with German chancellor Adolf 
Hitler, an encounter in which the grand mufti expressed his strong 
support for Hitler’s anti-Jewish policies and requested German aid 
for the Arabs in their efforts to win complete independence from 
Western colonial rule. Hitler promised that as and when the mili- 
tary situation permitted, he would turn German forces to the task 
of eliminating Jewish elements in the Middle East and particularly 
Palestine. Al-Husseini was reputedly related to the later Palestinian 
leader Yasser Arafat, and the grand mufti’s views allegedly had a 
considerable influence upon Arafat’s thinking. 


Primary Source 


In the name of Merciful and Almighty God. 
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linvite all my Moslem brothers throughout the whole world to join 
in the Jihad for Allah, for the defense of Islam and her lands against 
her enemy. O Faithful, obey and respond to my call. 


O Moslems! 


Proud ‘Iraq has placed herself in the vanguard of this Holy Strug- 
gle, and has thrown herself against the strongest enemy of Islam 
certain that God will grant her victory. 


The English have tried to seize this Arab-Moslem land, but she has 
risen, full of dignity and pride to defend her safety, to fight for her 
honor and to safeguard her integrity. ‘Iraq fights the tyranny which 
has always had as its aim the destruction of Islam in every land. It 
is the duty of all Moslems to aid ‘Iraq in her struggle and to seek 
every means to fight the enemy, the traditional traitor in every age 
and every situation. 


Whoever knows the history of the East has everywhere seen the 
hand of the English working to destroy the Ottoman Empire and to 
divide the Arab countries. British politics toward the Arab people is 
masked under a veil of Hypocrisy. The minute she sees her chance, 
England squeezes the prostrate country in her Imperialist grasp, 
adding futile justifications. She creates discord and division within 
a country and while feeding it in secret openly she assumes the role 
of advisor and trusted friend. 


The time when England could deceive the peoples of the East is 
passed. The Arab Nation and the Moslem people have awakened to 
fight British domination. The English have overthrown the Otto- 
man Empire, have destroyed Moslem rule in India, inciting one 
community against another; they stifled the Egyptian awakening, 
the dream of Mohammed Ali, colonizing Egypt for half a century. 
They took advantage of the weakening of the Ottoman Empire to 
stretch out their hands and use every sort of trick to take possession 
of many Arab countries as happened to Aden, the 9 Districts, the 
Hadramut, Oman, Masqat and the Emirates of the Persian Gulf and 
Transjordania. 


The vivid proof of the imperialistic designs of the British is to be 
found in Moslem Palestine which, although promised by England 
to Sheriff Hussein has had to submit to the outrageous infiltration 
of Jews, shameful politics designed to divide Arab-Moslem coun- 
tries of Asia from those of Africa. In Palestine the English have 
committed unheard of barbarisms; among others, they have pro- 
faned the el-Aqsa Mosque and have declared the most unyielding 
war against Islam, both in deed and in word. The Prime Minister at 
that time told Parliament that the world would never see peace as long 
as the Koran existed. What hatred against Islam is stronger than 
that which publicly declares the Sacred Koran an enemy of human 
kind? Should such sacrilege go unpunished? 
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After the dissolution of the Moslem Empire in India and of the 
Ottoman Caliphate, England, adhering to the policy of Gladstone, 
pursued her work of destruction to Islam depriving many Islamic 
States both in the East and in the West of their freedom and inde- 
pendence. The number of Moslems who today live under the rule 
of England and invoke liberation from their terrible yoke exceeds 
220,000,000. 


Therefore I invite you, O Brothers, to join in the War for God to 
preserve Islam, your independence and your lands from English 
aggression. I invite you to bring all your weight to bear in helping 
‘Iraq that she may throw off the shame that torments her. O Heroic 
‘Iraq, God is with Thee, the Arab Nation and the Moslem World are 
solidly with Thee in Thy Holy Struggle! 


Source: “The Palestinian Grand Mufti Haj Amin el Husseini: 
Fatwa—Holy War against Britain—1941,” Zionism and Israel 
Information Center, http://www.zionism-israel.com/hdoc/ 
Mufti_Fawa_1941.htm. 


23. The Final Solution: The Wannsee 
Protocol, January 20, 1942 


Introduction 


Between 1939 and 1941, German troops overran most of Europe and 
a substantial part of Russia. In January 1942 top German officials 
met at Wannsee to discuss the best means for exterminating Jews 
throughout Europe. The officials listed not only those Jews then res- 
ident in Germany and territories occupied by Germany but also those 
in countries allied with Germany, neutral, or not yet conquered. In 
their discussion, the officials contemplated first the forcible depor- 
tation of Jews to territories in the East; their employment in labor 
camps, where many of them were expected to die of “natural 
causes”; and then a “final solution” to remove the remainder per- 
manently from European life. In all, these discussions envisaged 
disposing of more than 11 million Jews throughout Europe. Where 
persons of mixed blood were concerned some latitude might be 
allowed, especially if combined with forcible sterilization. Effec- 
tively, the meeting sanctioned genocide on a massive scale, to be 
implemented where possible by methods adapted from industrial 
processes designed to handle large quantities of raw materials or 
animals. German actions were responsible for the deaths of ap- 
proximately 6 million European Jews during World War II. At first, 
Allied leaders found it difficult to accept that genocide on this 
scale had genuinely occurred, but the discovery at the end of the 
war of the concentration and extermination camps to which Jews 
were consigned en masse made it only too clear that even as they 
were waging war, German officials had made massive efforts to 
murder all Europe’s Jews. These revelations helped predispose post- 
war leaders to sympathize with Zionist demands for a Jewish home- 
land in Palestine. 
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Primary Source 
TOP SECRET 


Minutes of Meeting 

L 

The following persons took part in the discussion about the final solu- 
tion of the Jewish question which took place in Berlin, am Grossen 
Wannsee No. 56/58 on 20 January 1942: 


Gauleiter Dr. Meyer and Reichsamtleiter Dr. Leibbrandt of the 
Ministry for the Occupied Eastern Territories; Dr. Stuckart, Secre- 
tary of State of the Ministry for the Interior; Secretary of State Neu- 
mann, Plenipotentiary for the Four Year Plan; Dr. Freisler, Secretary 
of State of the Ministry of Justice; Dr. Bithler, Secretary of State of 
the Office of the General Government; Dr. Luther, Under Secretary 
of State of the Foreign Office; SS-Oberfiihrer Klopfer of the Party 
Chancellery; Ministerialdirektor Kritzinger of the Reich Chancellery; 
SS-Gruppenfiihrer Hofmann of the Race and Settlement Main Office; 
SS-Gruppenfithrer Miiller and SS-Obersturmbannfiihrer Eichmann 
of the Reich Main Security Office; SS-Oberfiihrer Dr. Schéngarth of 
the Security Police, Security Department, Commander of the Secu- 
rity Police, Security Department (SD) of the General Government; 
SS-Sturmbannfiihrer Dr. Lange of the Security Police, Security De- 
partment, Commander of the Security Police and the Security 
Department for the General-District of Latvia, in his capacity as 
deputy to the Commander of the Security Police and the Security 
Department for the Reich Commissariat “Eastland.” 


IL. 

At the beginning of the discussion Chief of the Security Police and 
of the SD, SS-Obergruppenfiihrer Heydrich, reported that the Reich 
Marshal [Hermann Goring] had appointed him delegate for the 
preparations for the final solution of the Jewish question in Europe 
and pointed out that this discussion had been called for the purpose 
of clarifying fundamental questions. The wish of the Reich Marshal 
to have a draft sent to him concerning organizational, factual and 
material interests in relation to the final solution of the Jewish 
question in Europe makes necessary an initial common action of 
all central offices immediately concerned with these questions in 
order to bring their general activities into line. The Reichsfiihrer- 
SS [Heinrich Himmler] and the Chief of the German Police (Chief 
of the Security Police and the SD) [Reinhard Heydrich] were en- 
trusted with the official central handling of the final solution of the 
Jewish question without regard to geographic borders. The Chief 
of the Security Police and the SD then gave a short report of the 
struggle which has been carried on thus far against this enemy, the 
essential points being the following: 


a) the expulsion of the Jews from every sphere of life of the Ger- 
man people 

b) the expulsion of the Jews from the living space of the German 
people 
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Incarrying out these efforts, an increased and planned acceleration 
of the emigration of the Jews from Reich territory was started, as 
the only possible present solution. 


By order of the Reich Marshal, a Reich Central Office for Jewish Emi- 
gration was set up in January 1939 and the Chief of the Security 
Police and SD was entrusted with the management. Its most impor- 
tant tasks were: 


a) to make all necessary arrangements for the preparation for 
an increased emigration of the Jews, 

b) to direct the flow of emigration, 

c) tospeed the procedure of emigration in each individual case. 


The aim of all this was to cleanse German living space of Jews ina 
legal manner. 


All the offices realized the drawbacks of such enforced accelerated 
emigration. For the time being they had, however, tolerated it on 
account of the lack of other possible solutions of the problem. 


The work concerned with emigration was, later on, not only a Ger- 
man problem, but also a problem with which the authorities of the 
countries to which the flow of emigrants was being directed would 
have to deal. Financial difficulties, such as the demand by various 
foreign governments for increasing sums of money to be presented 
at the time of the landing, the lack of shipping space, increasing 
restriction of entry permits, or the canceling of such, increased extra- 
ordinarily the difficulties of emigration. In spite of these difficul- 
ties, 537,000 Jews were sent out of the country between the takeover 
of power and the deadline 31 October 1941. Of these there were: 


In Germany proper on 30 January 1933 approximately 360,000 

In Austria (Ostmark) on 15 March 1939 approximately 147,000 

In the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia on 15 March 1939 
approximately 30,000. 


The Jews themselves, or their Jewish political organizations, financed 
the emigration. In order to avoid impoverished Jews remaining 
behind, the principle was followed that wealthy Jews have to finance 
the emigration of poor Jews; this was arranged by imposing a suit- 
able tax, i.e., an emigration tax, which was used for financial ar- 
rangements in connection with the emigration of poor Jews and was 
imposed according to income. 


Apart from the necessary Reichsmark exchange, foreign currency 
had to be presented at the time of landing. In order to save foreign 
exchange held by Germany, the foreign Jewish financial organiza- 
tions were—with the help of Jewish organizations in Germany— 
made responsible for arranging an adequate amount of foreign 
currency. Up to 30 October 1941, these foreign Jews donated a total 
of around 9,500,000 dollars. 
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In the meantime the Reichsftihrer-SS and Chief of the German 
Police had prohibited emigration of Jews due to the dangers of an 
emigration in wartime and due to the possibilities of the East. 


IL. 

Another possible solution of the problem has now taken the place 
of emigration, i.e., the evacuation of the Jews to the East, provided 
that the Fiihrer gives the appropriate approval in advance. 


These actions are, however, only to be considered provisional, but 
practical experience is already being collected which is of the great- 
est importance in relation to the future final solution of the Jewish 
question. 


Approximately 11 million Jews will be involved in the final solution 
of the European Jewish question, distributed as follows among the 
individual countries: 


[The document proceeds to list the number of Jews living not only 
in states such as France, Hungary, and Rumania already currently 
under German occupation or control, but also in countries at war 
with Germany including Britain and Russia; allied with it, such as 
Italy; sympathetic but neutral, such as Spain and Portugal; and 
simply neutral, including Ireland, Sweden, and Switzerland. } 


Under proper guidance, in the course of the final solution the Jews 
are to be allocated for appropriate labor in the East. Able-bodied 
Jews, separated according to sex, will be taken in large work columns 
to these areas for work on roads, in the course of which action 
doubtless a large portion will be eliminated by natural causes. The 
possible final remnant will, since it will undoubtedly consist of the 
most resistant portion, have to be treated accordingly, because it is 
the product of natural selection and would, if released, act as the 
seed of a new Jewish revival (see the experience of history). 


In the course of the practical execution of the final solution, Europe 
will be combed through from west to east. Germany proper, includ- 
ing the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, will have to be han- 
dled first due to the housing problem and additional social and 
political necessities. 


The evacuated Jews will first be sent, group by group, to so-called 
transit ghettos, from which they will be transported to the East. 


SS-Obergruppenfiihrer Heydrich went on to say that an important 
prerequisite for the evacuation as such is the exact definition of the 
persons involved. 


It is not intended to evacuate Jews over 65 years old, but to send 
them to an old-age ghetto—Theresienstadt is being considered for 
this purpose. 
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In addition to these age groups—of the approximately 280,000 Jews 
in Germany proper and Austria on 31 October 1941, approximately 
30% are over 65 years old—severely wounded veterans and Jews 
with war decorations (Iron Cross I) will be accepted in the old-age 
ghettos. With this expedient solution, in one fell swoop many inter- 
ventions will be prevented. 


The beginning of the individual larger evacuation actions will largely 
depend on military developments. Regarding the handling of the 
final solution in those European countries occupied and influenced 
by us, it was proposed that the appropriate expert of the Foreign 
Office discuss the matter with the responsible official of the Secu- 
rity Police and SD. 


In Slovakia and Croatia the matter is no longer so difficult, since 
the most substantial problems in this respect have already been 
brought neara solution. In Rumania the governmenthas in the mean- 
time also appointed a commissioner for Jewish affairs. In order to 
settle the question in Hungary, it will soon be necessary to force an 
adviser for Jewish questions onto the Hungarian government. 


With regard to taking up preparations for dealing with the problem 
in Italy, SS-Obergruppenfiihrer Heydrich considers it opportune to 
contact the chief of police with a view to these problems. 


In occupied and unoccupied France, the registration of Jews for 
evacuation will in all probability proceed without great difficulty. 


Under Secretary of State Luther calls attention in this matter to the 
fact that in some countries, such as the Scandinavian states, diffi- 
culties will arise if this problem is dealt with thoroughly and that it 
will therefore be advisable to defer actions in these countries. 
Besides, in view of the small numbers of Jews affected, this deferral 
will not cause any substantial limitation. 


The Foreign Office sees no great difficulties for southeast and 
western Europe. 


SS-Gruppenfiihrer Hofmann plans to send an expert to Hungary 
from the Race and Settlement Main Office for general orientation 
at the time when the Chief of the Security Police and SD takes up the 
matter there. It was decided to assign this expert from the Race and 
Settlement Main Office, who will not work actively, as an assistant 
to the police attaché. 


IV. 

[Intermarriages between Jews and non-Jews could give rise to prob- 
lems in defining precisely who qualified as a Jew, and here it was 
proposed to follow the guidelines given in the earlier Nuremberg 
Laws of the 1930s, though in many cases exceptions and exemp- 
tions for meritorious conduct or the reverse were at least theoret- 
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ically possible, as were forcible sterilization and the involuntary 
dissolution of mixed marriages. ] 


With regard to the issue of the effect of the evacuation of Jews on 
the economy, State Secretary Neumann stated that Jews who are 
working in industries vital to the war effort, provided that no re- 
placements are available, cannot be evacuated. 


SS-Obergruppenfiihrer Heydrich indicated that these Jews would 
not be evacuated according to the rules he had approved for carry- 
ing out the evacuations then underway. 


State Secretary Dr. Biihler stated that the General Government would 
welcome it if the final solution of this problem could be begun in 
the General Government, since on the one hand transportation does 
not play such a large role here nor would problems of labor supply 
hamper this action. Jews must be removed from the territory of the 
General Government as quickly as possible, since it is especially 
here that the Jew as an epidemic carrier represents an extreme 
danger and on the other hand he is causing permanent chaos in the 
economic structure of the country through continued black market 
dealings. Moreover, of the approximately 2 1/2 million Jews con- 
cerned, the majority is unfit for work. 


State Secretary Dr. Biihler stated further that the solution to the 
Jewish question in the General Government is the responsibility of 
the Chief of the Security Police and the SD and that his efforts would 
be supported by the officials of the General Government. He had 
only one request, to solve the Jewish question in this area as quickly 
as possible. 


In conclusion the different types of possible solutions were dis- 
cussed, during which discussion both Gauleiter Dr. Meyer and State 
Secretary Dr. Biihler took the position that certain preparatory 
activities for the final solution should be carried out immediately in 
the territories in question, in which process alarming the populace 
must be avoided. 


The meeting was closed with the request of the Chief of the Secu- 
rity Police and the SD to the participants that they afford him appro- 
priate support during the carrying out of the tasks involved in the 
solution. 


Source: “Wannsee Protocol,” Harold B. Lee Library, Brigham Young 
University, http://eudocs.lib.byu.edu/index.php/Wannsee_Protocol. 


24. Biltmore Declaration, May 11, 1942 


Introduction 


Despite British efforts to close Palestine to Jewish immigration, World 
War II, especially German chancellor Adolf Hitler’s persecution of 
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European Jews, gave a new impetus to Zionist efforts to establish a 
Jewish state there. American Zionists in particular now envisaged 
this as providing a sanctuary for Jewish refugees who sought to 
escape Nazi oppression, and the Zionists felt that only a state, not 
merely a homeland, would suffice for this purpose. The change in 
policy emphasis from seeking a homeland to a state required 
endorsement by the World Zionist Congress, but given wartime 
conditions, this was seen as almost impossible. American Zionists 
formed the American Emergency Committee of Zionist Affairs, 
which convened the Extraordinary Zionist Conference, held at the 
Biltmore Hotel in New York City in May 1942. The conference at- 
tracted 600 delegates, who included Zionists drawn from 18 coun- 
tries, including such widely respected figures as Chaim Weizmann, 
one of the fathers of the Balfour Declaration, and David Ben-Gurion, 
chairman of the Executive of the Jewish Agency in Palestine. The 
conference adopted eight resolutions, generally known as the Bilt- 
more Program. These reaffirmed the conference’s faith in the pledges 
of the Balfour Declaration and President Woodrow Wilson that 
Palestine would be a “Jewish Commonwealth”; rejected the 1939 
British White Paper and demanded free and unlimited Jewish 
immigration into Palestine, under the control of the Jewish Agency; 
and demanded “that Palestine be established as a Jewish Common- 
wealth integrated in the structure of the new democratic world.” 
The Biltmore Program also celebrated the achievements of Jewish 
settlers in developing Palestine and demanded that Jews be allowed 
to form a separate military force to fight in the war against the Axis 
powers. The conference marked a new sense of assertiveness on the 
part of American and international Zionists, a refusal to acquiesce 
in or be satisfied with earlier compromise solutions. 


Primary Source 


Declaration adopted by the Extraordinary Zionist Conference at the 
Biltmore Hotel of New York City, May 11, 1942. 


The following programme was approved by a Zionist Conference 
held in the Biltmore Hotel, New York City: 


1. American Zionists assembled in this Extraordinary Conference 
reaffirm their unequivocal devotion to the cause of democratic free- 
dom and international justice to which the people of the United 
States, allied with the other United Nations, have dedicated them- 
selves, and give expression to their faith in the ultimate victory of 
humanity and justice over lawlessness and brute force. 


2. This Conference offers a message of hope and encouragement to 
their fellow Jews in the Ghettos and concentration camps of Hitler- 
dominated Europe and prays that their hour of liberation may not 
be far distant. 


3. The Conference sends its warmest greetings to the Jewish 
Agency Executive in Jerusalem, to the Va’ad Leumi, and to the 
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whole Yishuv in Palestine, and expresses its profound admiration 
for their steadfastness and achievements in the face of peril and great 
difficulties. ... 


4. In our generation, and in particular in the course of the past 
twenty years, the Jewish people have awakened and transformed 
their ancient homeland; from 50,000 at the end of the last war their 
numbers have increased to more than 500,000. They have made the 
waste places to bear fruit and the desert to blossom. Their pioneer- 
ing achievements in agriculture and in industry, embodying new 
patterns of cooperative endeavour, have written a notable page in 
the history of colonization. 


5. In the new values thus created, their Arab neighbours in Pales- 
tine have shared. The Jewish people in its own work of national 
redemption welcomes the economic, agricultural and national devel- 
opment of the Arab peoples and states. The Conference reaffirms 
the stand previously adopted at Congresses of the World Zionist 
Organization, expressing the readiness and the desire of the Jewish 
people for full cooperation with their Arab neighbours. 


6. The Conference calls for the fulfillment of the original purpose of 
the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate which, “recognizing the 
historical connection of the Jewish people with Palestine,” was to 
afford them the opportunity, as stated by President Wilson, to found 
there a Jewish Commonwealth. 


The Conference affirms its unalterable rejection of the White Paper 
of May 1939 and denies its moral or legal validity. The White Paper 
seeks to limit, and in fact to nullify Jewish rights to immigration and 
settlement in Palestine, and, as stated by Mr. Winston Churchill 
in the House of Commons in May 19339, constitutes “a breach and 
repudiation of the Balfour Declaration.” The policy of the White 
Paper is cruel and indefensible in its denial of sanctuary to Jews flee- 
ing from Nazi persecution; and at a time when Palestine has become 
a focal point in the war front of the United Nations, and Palestine 
Jewry must provide all available manpower for farm and factory 
and camp, it is in direct conflict with the interests of the allied war 
effort. 


7. In the struggle against the forces of aggression and tyranny, of 
which Jews were the earliest victims, and which now menace the Jew- 
ish National Home, recognition must be given to the right of the Jews 
of Palestine to play their full part in the war effort and in the defense 
of their country, through a Jewish military force fighting under its 
own flag and under the high command of the United Nations. 


8. The Conference declares that the new world order that will fol- 
low victory cannot be established on foundations of peace, justice 
and equality, unless the problem of Jewish homelessness is finally 
solved. 
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The Conference urges that the gates of Palestine be opened; that the 
Jewish Agency be vested with control ofimmigration into Palestine 
and with the necessary authority for upbuilding the country, includ- 
ing the development of its unoccupied and uncultivated lands; and 
that Palestine be established as a Jewish Commonwealth integrated 
in the structure of the new democratic world. 


Then and only then will the age-old wrong to the Jewish people be 
righted. 


Source: “Declaration Adopted by the Extraordinary Zionist Confer- 
ence at the Biltmore Hotel of New York City, 11 May 1942,” United 
Nations Information System on the Question of Palestine, http:// 
unispal.un.org. 


25. Foreign Petroleum Policy of the 
United States, April 11, 1944 


Introduction 


By early 1944, concern about future access to overseas oil supplies 
was sufficiently strong to impel the U.S. State Department to seek 
to formulate guidelines for U.S. international policy on oil. Several 
plans for governmental acquisition of stakes in major British and 
American oil companies’ overseas concessions in Saudi Arabia and 
Iran to construct pipelines in the Persian Gulf area and to reach 
agreement with the British government on petroleum policy around 
the globe proved abortive. These ventures nonetheless led State 
Department officials, whom the demands of war made ever more 
conscious that U.S. military readiness and the civilian economy 
both depended heavily on plentiful oil supplies, to draft guidelines 
on oil policy. These envisaged ensuring U.S. access on equal terms 
to oil supplies, conserving the Western Hemisphere’s oil resources 
and discouraging exports of these outside the Western Hemisphere, 
and facilitating U.S. access to and development of Middle Eastern 
oil reserves, if necessary by negotiating an understanding with 
Great Britain to ensure maximal exploitation of these resources. 
U.S. officials were anxious to prevent the transfer of any American- 
owned Middle Eastern oil concessions to nationals of other coun- 
tries and to encourage Americans to cultivate such concessions to 
their full potential. State Department officials also thought it desir- 
able that European needs for oil be met from Middle Eastern rather 
than Western Hemisphere sources, effectively enabling the United 
States to retain its hemispheric oil supplies for its own use. The 
guidelines gave striking proof that the U.S. government was fully 
conscious that petroleum was a valuable and essential international 
commodity, one that was vital to the effective functioning of the U.S. 
civilian and military economy, and that State Department officials 
were determined, in the interests of national security, to encour- 
age U.S. businesses to obtain and develop to their own and their 
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country’s maximum advantage as large a share as possible of global 
petroleum reserves. 


Primary Source 


I. Objectives of United States Foreign Petroleum Policy 
1. The “equal access” clause of the Atlantic Charter should be imple- 
mented in respect of petroleum. 


2. General recognition should be achieved of the principle of equal 
opportunity for American enterprise in exploration for additional 
sources of supply of petroleum, and in the development of what- 
ever reserves may be found in the future. 


3. Abroad policy of conservation of Western Hemisphere petroleum 
reserves should be adopted in the interest of hemispheric security, 
in order to assure the adequacy for military and civilian requirements 
of strategically available reserves. This broad policy would need to 
be implemented by measures of domestic as well as foreign policy. 
The appropriate foreign policy should include these three elements: 

a. Curtailment, in so far as practicable, of the flow of petroleum 
and its products from Western Hemisphere sources to East- 
ern Hemisphere markets. This change in the flow of trade in 
Western Hemisphere oil should be accompanied by reason- 
able safeguards for the interests of Western Hemisphere pro- 
ducing countries having established market outlets in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 

b. Facilitation, by international agreement and otherwise, of 
substantial and orderly expansion of production in Eastern 
Hemisphere sources of supply, principally in the Middle East, 
to meet increasing requirements of post-war markets. 

c. Removal, by international agreement and otherwise, of im- 
pediments to the exploitation of Middle Eastern concessions 
held by United States nationals. 


4. In order that adequate supplies of Eastern Hemisphere petroleum 
may be available to the United States to permit it to take appropriate 
part ina system of collective security, steps should be taken to safe- 
guard existing concessions held abroad by United States nationals. 
These steps are: 
a. To use diplomatic assistance where necessary to assure 
against alienation of those concessions. 
b. To arrive at an international understanding concerning the 
development of Middle Eastern petroleum resources free 
from unilateral political intervention. 


5. This Government should endeavor to assure maximum economic 
benefits to the foreign areas in which petroleum is located. 


II. Application of the Policy to Middle Eastern Petroleum 


Consideration has been given to the question of whether the acceler- 
ating depletion of United States oil reserves necessitates formulation 
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of a program for Government-sponsored net imports of petro- 
leum from the Middle East to the United States, either for current 
consumption or stockpiling or both. The evidence of the necessity 
for such a program is not conclusive. Furthermore, the complex 
political and economic difficulties that would be involved render 
the program unwise. 


A broad policy of conservation of Western Hemisphere reserves, 
however, does call for curtailment, in so far as practicable, of the 
flow of petroleum and its products from Western Hemisphere 
sources to Eastern Hemisphere markets. The logical and natural 
source of supply for these latter markets is the Eastern Hemisphere 
terminus of the oil axis, i.e., the broad area of sedimentary basins 
contiguous to the Black, Caspian and Red Seas, the Persian Gulf 
and the eastern end of the Mediterranean. These geologic regions 
include the great developed oilfields of Russia, Roumania, Iraq, 
Iran and the Arabian Peninsula as well as the potential petroleum 
resources of Turkey, the Levantine Coastal areas, Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan. These latter areas are as yet almost entirely undevel- 
oped. Russian oil production, unless the tempo of exploitation is 
greatly accelerated, will probably continue to be barely adequate 
for Russia’s expanding industrial requirements. Roumania has his- 
torically been a significant supplier of the European market and 
presumably will continue to be such; but Roumania cannot supply 
more than a fraction of Europe’s requirements. 


Itis then, toward the remainder of this geologic region that the East- 
ern Hemisphere should logically turn for oil supplies—toward the 
Middle East—toward Iran, Iraq, and the Arabian peninsula includ- 
ing Saudi Arabia proper and the Sheikhdoms of Kuwait, Bahrein, 
Qatar and Trucial Oman. It is primarily with respect to these Middle 
Eastern areas, then that United States policy must be formulated 
and implemented. 


The key points in that policy must be (a) development, and (b) assur- 
ance of adequate American participation in that development. 


Prompt, full and orderly development of the known reserves of the 
area should be achieved in order to permit annual Middle Eastern 
production to supply the expanding net import requirements of 
Europe, Africa and such parts of Asia as are not more economically 
supplied from the East Indies. This in turn will conserve Western 
Hemisphere oil reserves for Western Hemisphere peace-time uses 
and as a security reserve in the event of War. Moreover, such devel- 
opment will create a potential outside source of supply for the United 
States in the event that the recent unfavorable curve of domestic 
discoveries should not take a turn for the better. 


In so far as such development is delayed by existing conflicts of 
short-run interest between the United States and the United King- 
dom, and is impeded by existing political and contractual restric- 
tions upon United States companies having concession rights and 
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proprietary interests in the Middle East, a close understanding with 
the British is most desirable in order to effectuate the basic United 
States policy. 


American participation in the development of Middle Eastern petro- 
leum is equitable because American interests hold a large percent- 
age of proven reserves in that area and participate only to a minor 
extent in current production. Such participation is desirable because 
there will then be greater assurance that the tempo of exploitation 
will be adequate in relation to the desired conservation of Western 
Hemisphere oil reserves. Furthermore, and of greater importance, 
United States policy should, in general, aim to assure to this coun- 
try, in the interest of security, a substantial and geographically 
diversified holding of foreign petroleum resources in the hands of 
United States nationals. This would involve the preservation of the 
absolute position presently obtaining, and therefore vigilant pro- 
tection of existing concessions in United States hands coupled with 
insistence upon the Open Door principle of equal opportunity for 
United States companies in new areas. 


The United States petroleum policy in the Middle East, then, must 
be predicated upon these two overall objectives: (a) full develop- 
ment of Middle Eastern Petroleum production, and (b) the stabi- 
lization and safeguarding of American concession rights. The more 
specific policy objectives are as follows: 


1. An intergovernmental understanding with the United Kingdom 
should be reached immediately on broad principles governing petro- 
leum development and distribution with particular reference to a 
development program for the Middle Eastern area. This understand- 
ing should provide for the establishment ofa joint Anglo-American 
Petroleum Commission, the functions of which are summarized in 
Part IV hereof. 

This bilateral understanding with the United Kingdom should 
be preliminary to the early negotiation of a multilateral agreement 
establishing an International Petroleum Council with appropriate 
representation for producing and consuming countries. 


2. A second specific policy objective should be to provide protec- 
tion against alienation of American-held concessions into non- 
American hands. To accomplish this it is necessary to forestall those 
factors that might operate in the direction of alienating American- 
controlled concessions. They include: 

a. Failure to exploit such concessions fully with the resultant 
failure to confer upon the countries granting the concessions 
those benefits which they legitimately anticipated as a con- 
sequence of discovery of oil within their domains; 

b. Failure to foresee and guard against political complications 
that might develop. 

Any proposal of American-owned companies to transfer, in whole 
or in part, assets in foreign-held petroleum reserves should be sub- 
ject to prior approval by this Government. 
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3. A third specific policy objective should be to influence the flow of 
world trade in petroleum products in such manner as to substitute 
Middle Eastern oil for Western Hemisphere oil in Eastern Hemi- 
sphere markets with due regard for the legitimate interests of the 
Western Hemisphere. This substitution may come about in conse- 
quence of natural economic forces once Middle Eastern production 
has been adequately stimulated. 


4. A fourth objective should be to eliminate the unilateral political 
intervention that has characterized Middle Eastern petroleum affairs 
heretofore. This will come about necessarily after the negotiation 
of the proposed multilateral agreement and the establishment of 
the proposed International Petroleum Council. In the meanwhile, 
the preliminary bilateral understanding with the Government of the 
United Kingdom should include reciprocal assurances that petro- 
leum development, processing and marketing shall not be impeded 
either by restrictions imposed unilaterally by either Government or 
by intercompany arrangements. 


5. In implementation of the equal access clause of the Atlantic 
Charter, any international agreements should guarantee equality of 
treatment to all purchasers in respect of prices, quantities, and 
terms and conditions of sale. In this connection, it would be desir- 
able to reach an agreed definition of the equal access concept as 
applicable to petroleum supplies which would assure outside buy- 
ers of continuing opportunity to purchase oil at a price based upon 
true cost plus a reasonable profit. 


IIL. Relation of the Policy to Latin American Petroleum 

The effect of the change in the flow chart of world petroleum trade, 
contemplated by the foregoing policy objectives, on the estab- 
lished marketing interests of Latin American producing countries 
must receive full consideration. The maximum provision that might 
be made to safeguard these interests would be firm guarantees 
with respect to minimum quantities of Latin American petroleum 
to be absorbed annually by the United States market. This would 
immobilize the trade position of a particular segment in an in- 
dustry subject to continuing change and would, therefore, be un- 
desirable. It is, nevertheless, necessary to provide reasonable 
safeguards for the legitimate interests of Latin American produc- 
ing countries. To this end, it is imperative that these countries be 
accorded an effective participation in the proposed International 
Petroleum Council. 


IV. Implementation of the Policy 

1. An immediate objective of the forthcoming conversations with 
the British, as indicated in Part II, is to reach an understanding 
with the Government of the United Kingdom on the broad princi- 
ples governing petroleum development and distribution, with partic- 
ular reference to the Middle East. To effectuate this understanding, 
provision establishing ajoint Anglo-American Petroleum Commis- 
sion should be included in the accord. 
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The agreement establishing this Commission should embody the 
principles enunciated in Parts I and II hereof. This agreement should 
be designed to accomplish, among other things, these ends: 

a. Schedule aggregate exports from the Middle Eastern area to 
meet expanding demand. To realize this end it is necessary 
to work out a flexible schedule of probable import require- 
ments of Eastern Hemisphere markets. This schedule must 
make allowance for probable rate of annual increase in 
consumption, for indigenous production, and for probable 
imports from other sources of supply. The aggregate volume 
of export so determined should be allocated among the var- 
ious producing countries on some equitable basis. 

b. Assure adequate representation of consuming countries in 
the determination of export schedules and price arrangements. 

c. Consider problems arising in connection with the distribu- 
tion of Middle Eastern petroleum, all conclusions reached to 
be consistent with any relevant international understandings. 

d. Assure equitably distributed economic benefits to all the 
producing areas affected. 

e. Abolish restrictions on production, refining, transportation 
and exports of petroleum from concession reserves held solely 
or jointly by American and/or non-American interests, in 
so far as inconsistent with the terms of the contemplated 
agreement. 

f. Provide that the two countries will make their petroleum 
resources available to each other and to all friendly coun- 
tries in emergencies or for security reasons, consistently 
with whatever collective security arrangements may be 
established. 

2. Furthermore, the understanding should include the following: 

a. That the two Governments will propose to other interested 
countries a multilateral petroleum convention based upon 
the principles adopted in the bilateral agreement; and 

b. That this multilateral convention will establish an Inter- 
national Petroleum Council, and indicate the views of the 
two Governments concerning the appropriate composition, 
functions and purposes of such a Council. 


Source: U.S. Department of State, Foreign Relations of the United 
States, Diplomatic Papers, 1944, Vol. 5, The Near East, South Asia, and 
Africa, the Far East (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1965), 27-33. 


26. Alexandria Protocol [Excerpt], 
October 7, 1944 


Introduction 


During World War II several Arab states, most notably Syria and 
Lebanon, seized the opportunity available to them to win full inde- 
pendence from colonial overlordship, and all in all the experience 
of war encouraged and strengthened nationalist forces. Seeking to 
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maximize both their leverage on the Western powers and their 
international weight, in late September and early October 1944 del- 
egates from Egypt, Iraq, Transjordan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Lebanon, 
and Yemen met in Alexandria, Egypt, for a conference on Arab 
unity. Observers from Palestine, Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria also 
attended. The conferees drafted a protocol establishing the League 
of Independent Arab States to encourage cooperation on political, 
social, cultural, and economic matters. They specifically affirmed 
their support for the rights of the Arabs of Palestine and called for 
a cessation of Jewish immigration to Palestine and the establish- 
ment of an independent Arab state there. On March 22, 1945, all 
the participating states except Yemen, which joined two months 
later, signed the pact. As they gained independence, other Arab 
states would subsequently join the organization. From its inception 
onward, the Arab League formed a bloc self-consciously committed 
to protecting the interests of the Arabs of Palestine. This outlook 
meant that without the acquiescence of its member states, reach- 
ing a permanent settlement of the Palestine question and subse- 
quently the Arab-Israeli question would be almost impossible. 


Primary Source 


The undersigned, chiefs and members of Arab delegations at the 
Preliminary Committee of the General Arab Conference, viz: 


The President of Preliminary Committee 
H.E. Mustafa al-Nahhas Pasha, Egyptian Prime Minister and Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs; head of the Egyptian delegation; 


Syrian Delegation 

H.E. Sa’dallah al-Jabiri, Syrian Prime Minister and head of the 
Syrian delegation; 

H.E. Jamil Mardam Bey, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 

HE. Dr. Nagib al-Armanazi, Secretary General of the Presidency 
of the Syrian Republic; 

HLE. M. Sabri al-’Asali, deputy of Damascus; 


Trans-Jordanian Delegation 

H.E. Tawfig Abual-Huda Pasha, Trans-Jordanian Prime Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, head of the Trans-Jordanian delegation; 
H.E. Sulayman al-Sukkar Bey, Financial Secretary of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs; 


Iraqi Delegation 

H.E. Hamdi al-Bahjaji, Iraqi Prime Minister and head of the Iraqi 
delegation; 

H.E. Arshad al-’Umari, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 

H.E. Nurial-Sa’id, former Iraqi Prime Minister; 

H. E. Tahsin al-’Askari, Iraqi Minister Plenipotentiary in Egypt; 


Lebanese Delegation 


HLE. Riyad al-Sulh Bey, Lebanese Prime Minister and head of the 
Lebanese delegation; 
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H.E. Salim Taqla Bey, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
H.E. Musa Mubarak, Chief of the Presidential Cabinet; 


Egyptian Delegation 

H.E. Nagib al-Hilali Pasha, Minister of Education; 

H.E. Muhammad Sabri Aub-’Alam Pasha, Minister of Justice; 
H.E. Muhammad Salah-al-din Bey, Under Secretary of State of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 


Anxious to strengthen and consolidate the ties which bind all Arab 
countries and to direct them toward the welfare of the Arab world, 
to improve its conditions, insure its future, and realize its hopes and 
aspirations. 


And in response to Arab public opinion in countries, 

Have met at Alexandria from Shawwal 8, 1363 (September 25, 
1944) to Shawwal 20,1363 (October 7,1944) in the form ofa Prelim- 
inary Committee of the General Arab Conference, and have agreed 
as follows: 


1. League of Arab States 

A League will be formed of the independent Arab States which con- 
sent to join the League. It will have a council which will be known 
as the “Council of the League of Arab States” in which all partici- 
pating states will be represented on an equal footing. 


The object of the League will be to control the execution of the agree- 
ments which the above states will conclude; to hold periodic meet- 
ings which will strengthen the relations between those states; to 
coordinate their political plans so as to insure their cooperation, 
and protect their independence and sovereignty against every aggres- 
sion by suitable means; and to supervise in a general way the affairs 
and interests of the Arab countries. 


The decisions of the Council will be binding on those who have 
accepted them except in cases where a disagreement arises between 
two member states of the League in which the two parties shall refer 
their dispute to the Council for solution. In this case the decision of 
the Council of the League will be binding. 


In no case will resort to force to settle a dispute between any two 
member states of the League be allowed. But every state shall be free 
to conclude with any other member state of the League, or other 
powers, special agreements which do not contradict the text or the 
present dispositions. 


In no case will the adoption of a foreign policy which may be prej- 
udicial to the policy of the League or an individual member state be 
allowed. 


The Council will intervene in every dispute which may lead to war 


between a member state of the League and any other member state 
or power, so as to reconcile them. 
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A subcommittee will be formed of the members of the Preliminary 
Committee to prepare a draft of the statutes of the Council of the 
League and to examine the political questions which may be the 
object of agreement among Arab States. 


2. Cooperation in Economic, Cultural, Social, and Other 
Matters 
A. The Arab States represented on the Preliminary Committee shall 
closely cooperate in the following matters: 
(1) Economic and financial matters, i-e., commercial exchange, 
customs, currency, agriculture, and industry. 
(2) Communications, ie., railways, roads, aviation, navigation, 
posts and telegraphs. 
(3) Cultural matters. 
(4) Questions of nationality, passports, visas, execution of 
judgments, extradition of criminals, etc. 
Social questions. 
(6) Questions of public health. 


— 
wn 
~ 


4, Special Resolution Concerning Lebanon 

The Arab States represented on the Preliminary Committee empha- 
size their respect of the independence and sovereignty of Lebanon 
in its present frontiers, which the governments of the above States 
have already recognized in consequence of Lebanon’s adoption of 
an independent policy, which the Government of that country an- 
nounced in its program of October 7, 1943, unanimously approved 
by the Lebanese Chamber of Deputies. 


5. Special Resolution Concerning Palestine 

A. The Committee is of the opinion that Palestine constitutes an 
important part of the Arab World and that the rights of the Arabs 
in Palestine cannot be touched without prejudice to peace and sta- 
bility in the Arab World. 


The Committee also is of the opinion that the pledges binding the 
British Government and providing for the cessation of Jewish im- 
migration, the preservation of Arab lands, and the achievement of 
independence for Palestine are permanent Arab rights whose prompt 
implementation would constitute a step toward the desired goal 
and toward the stabilization of peace and security. 


The Committee declares its support of the cause of the Arabs of 
Palestine and its willingness to work for the achievement of their 
legitimate aims and the safeguarding of their just rights. 


The Committee also declares that it is second to none in regretting 
the woes which have been inflicted upon the Jews of Europe by 
European dictatorial states. But the question of these Jews should 
not be confused with Zionism, for there can be no greater injustice 
and aggression than solving the problem of the Jews of Europe by 
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another injustice, i-e., by inflicting injustice on the Arabs of Pales- 
tine of various religions and denominations. 


B. The special proposal concerning the participation of the Arab 
Governments and peoples in the “Arab National Fund” to safeguard 
the lands of the Arabs of Palestine shall be referred to the commit- 
tee of financial and economic affairs to examine it from all its angles 
and to submit the result of that examination to the Preliminary 
Committee in its next meeting. 


Pact of the League of Arab States 

March 22, 1945 

Article 1—The League of Arab States shall be composed of the 
independent Arab States that have signed this Pact. 


Every Independent Arab State shall have the right to adhere to the 
League. Should it desire to adhere, it shall present an application to 
this effect which shall be filed with the permanent General Secre- 
tariat and submitted to the Council at its first meeting following the 
presentation of the application. 


Article 2.—The purpose of the League is to draw closer the relations 
between member States and co-ordinate their political activities 
with the aim of realizing a close collaboration between them, to 
safeguard their independence and sovereignty, and to consider in 
a general way the affairs and interests of the Arab countries. 


It also has among its purposes a close co-operation of the member 
States with due regard to the structure of each of these States and 
the conditions prevailing therein, in the following matters: 


(a) Economic and financial matters, including trade, customs, 
currency, agriculture and industry. 

(b) Communications, including railways, roads, aviation, nav- 
igation, and posts and telegraphs. 

(c) Cultural matters. 

(d) Matters connected with nationality, passports, visas, exe- 
cution of judgments and extradition. 

(e) Social welfare matters. 

(f) Health matters. 


Article 3.—The League shall have a Council composed of the rep- 
resentatives of the member States. Each State shall have one vote, 
regardless of the number of its representatives. 


The Council shall be entrusted with the function of realizing the 
purpose of the League and of supervising the execution of the agree- 
ments concluded between the member States on matters referred 
to in the preceding article or on other matters. 
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It shall also have the function of determining the means whereby 
the League will collaborate with the international organizations 
which may be created in the future to guarantee peace and security 
and organize economic and social relations. 


Article 5.—The recourse to force for the settlement of disputes 
between two or more member States shall not be allowed. Should 
there arise among them a dispute that does not involve the inde- 
pendence of a State, its sovereignty or its territorial integrity, and 
should the two contending parties apply to the Council for the set- 
tlement of this dispute, the decision of the Council shall then be 
effective and obligatory. 


In this case, the States among whom the dispute has arisen shall not 
participate in the deliberations and decisions of the Council. 


The Council shall mediate in a dispute which may lead to war be- 
tween two member States or between a member State and another 
State in order to conciliate them. 


The decisions relating to arbitration and mediation shall be taken 
by a majority vote. 


Article 7.—The decisions of the Council taken by a unanimous vote 
shall be binding on all the member States of the League; those that 
are reached by a majority vote shall bind only those that accept them. 


In both cases the decisions of the Council shall be executed in each 
State in accordance with the fundamental structure of that State. 


Article 8.—Every member State of the League shall respect the form 
of government obtaining in the other States of the League, and shall 
recognize the form of government obtaining as one of the rights of 
those States, and shall pledge itself not to take any action tending 
to change that form. 


Article 18.—If one of the member States intends to withdraw from 
the League, the Council shall be informed of its intention one year 
before the withdrawal takes effect. 


The Council of the League may consider any State that is not fulfill- 
ing the obligations resulting from this Pact as excluded from the 
League, by a decision taken by a unanimous vote of all the States 
except the State referred to. 
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Source: “Text of the Alexandria Protocol,” Department of State Bul- 
letin 16 (411) (1947): 966-967. “Pact of the League of Arab States,” 
United Nations Treaty Series 70(241) (March 22, 1945). 


27. United Nations General 
Assembly Resolution 181, Future 
Government of Palestine [Excerpt], 
November 29, 1947 


Introduction 


After lengthy debate, on November 29, 1947, the United Nations 
(UN) General Assembly voted on the plan to partition Palestine into 
independent Arab and Jewish states put forward in the report of the 
United Nations Special Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP). Both 
the Soviet Union and the United States voted in favor of UN Gen- 
eral Assembly Resolution 181, which described this plan, as did 31 
other UN member states. Thirteen member states, including all the 
Arab states, voted in opposition: Afghanistan, Cuba, Egypt, Greece, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey, 
and Yemen. Ten member states, including the United Kingdom 
and several Latin American states as well as Yugoslavia and China, 
abstained. Besides advocating the partition of Palestine into Arab 
and Jewish states and ending the British mandate no later than 
August 1948 (sooner if possible), Resolution 181 also supported the 
creation of a zone under international administration that would 
include the highly religiously significant towns of Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem. The Jewish state included a substantial Arab minority, 
45 percent of the total population, whereas only 1 percent of the 
inhabitants of the proposed Arab state would be Jewish. The bulk 
of Jews and Jewish groups in Palestine supported the partition, 
whereas it was highly unpopular with the Arabs within Palestine, 
most of whom refused to accept it. Arab attacks on Jewish individ- 
uals and businesses began almost immediately. Other Arab nations 
also declined to endorse the plan, sought to challenge it in the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, and passed resolutions at November and 
December 1947 meetings of the Arab League that envisaged taking 
military action to prevent fulfillment of the resolution. The British 
government, still the mandatory power, declined to try to imple- 
ment partition on the grounds that it did not have the support of 
both parties involved and also refused to share the administration 
of Palestine with the UN Palestine Commission in the transitional 
period up to May 15, 1948. Jewish residents of areas in Palestine 
designated as part of the Arab state, together with inhabitants of 
Arab states elsewhere in the region, mostly fled to those regions ear- 
marked to form the Jewish state, while Arab refugees likewise left 
what they feared would soon be hostile Jewish territories. All antic- 
ipated that as soon as the mandate ended, the bitter internecine 
Arab-Jewish fighting that began virtually as soon as Resolution 181 
was passed would intensify, and that Arab nations would attack the 
new State of Israel. 
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Primary Source 


The General Assembly, 


Recommends to the United Kingdom, as the mandatory Power for 
Palestine, and to all other Members of the United Nations the adop- 
tion and implementation, with regard to the future Government 
of Palestine, of the Plan of Partition with Economic Union set out 
below; 


Requests that 


(a) The Security Council take the necessary measures as pro- 
vided for in the plan for its implementation; 

(b) The Security Council consider, if circumstances during the 
transitional period require such consideration, whether the 
situation in Palestine constitutes a threat to the peace. If it 
decides that such a threat exists, and in order to maintain 
international peace and security, the Security Council should 
supplement the authorization of the General Assembly by 
taking measures, under Articles 39 and 41 of the Charter, 
to empower the United Nations Commission, as provided 
in this resolution, to exercise in Palestine the functions 
which are assigned to it by this resolution; 

(c) The Security Council determine as a threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace or act of aggression, in accordance with 
Article 39 of the Charter, any attempt to alter by force the 
settlement envisaged by this resolution; 

(d) The Trusteeship Council be informed of the responsibilities 
envisaged for it in this plan; 


Calls upon the inhabitants of Palestine to take such steps as may be 
necessary on their part to put this plan into effect; 


Appeals to all Governments and all peoples to refrain from taking 
any action which might hamper or delay the carrying out of these 
recommendations; 


PLAN OF PARTITION WITH ECONOMIC UNION 

Part I.—Future Constitution and Government of Palestine 

A. TERMINATION OF MANDATE, PARTITION AND 
INDEPENDENCE 

1. The Mandate for Palestine shall terminate as soon as possible but 
in any case not later than 1 August 1948. 


2. The armed forces of the mandatory Power shall be progressively 
withdrawn from Palestine, the withdrawal to be completed as soon 
as possible but in any case not later than 1 August 1948. 
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The mandatory Power shall advise the Commission, as far in ad- 
vance as possible, of its intention to terminate the mandate and to 
evacuate each area. 


The mandatory Power shall use its best endeavours to ensure that 
an area situated in the territory of the Jewish State, including a sea- 
port and hinterland adequate to provide facilities for a substantial 
immigration, shall be evacuated at the earliest possible date and in 
any event not later than 1 February 1948. 


3. Independent Arab and Jewish States and the Special Inter- 
national Regime for the City of Jerusalem, set forth in part III of this 
Plan, shall come into existence in Palestine two months after the 
evacuation of the armed forces of the mandatory Power has been 
completed butin any case not later than 1 October 1948. The bound- 
aries of the Arab State, the Jewish State, and the City of Jerusalem 
shall be as described in Parts II and III below. 


4. The period between the adoption by the General Assembly of its 
recommendation on the question of Palestine and the establishment 
of the independence of the Arab and Jewish States shall be a transi- 
tional period. 


B. STEPS PREPARATORY TO INDEPENDENCE 

1. A Commission shall be set up consisting of one representative of 
each of five Member States. The Members represented on the Com- 
mission shall be elected by the General Assembly on as broad a 
basis, geographically and otherwise, as possible. 


2. The administration of Palestine shall, as the mandatory Power 
withdraws its armed forces, be progressively turned over to the Com- 
mission, which shall act in conformity with the recommendations 
of the General Assembly, under the guidance of the Security Coun- 
cil. The mandatory Power shall to the fullest possible extent coor- 
dinate its plans for withdrawal with the plans of the Commission to 
take over and administer areas which have been evacuated. 

In the discharge of this administrative responsibility the Commis- 
sion shall have authority to issue necessary regulations and take 
other measures as required. 


The mandatory Power shall not take any action to prevent, obstruct 
or delay the implementation by the Commission of the measures 
recommended by the General Assembly. 


3. On its arrival in Palestine the Commission shall proceed to carry 
out measures for the establishment of the frontiers of the Arab and 
Jewish States and the City of Jerusalem in accordance with the gen- 
eral lines of the recommendations of the General Assembly on the 
partition of Palestine. Nevertheless, the boundaries as described in 
part II of this Plan are to be modified in such a way that village areas 
as a rule will not be divided by state boundaries unless pressing 
reasons make that necessary. 
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4. The Commission, after consultation with the democratic parties 
and other public organizations of the Arab and Jewish States, shall 
select and establish in each State as rapidly as possible a Provisional 
Council of Government. The activities of both the Arab and Jewish 
Provisional Councils of Government shall be carried out under the 
general direction of the Commission. 


7. The Commission shall instruct the Provisional Councils of Gov- 
ernment of both the Arab and Jewish States, after their formation, 
to proceed to the establishment of administrative organs of govern- 
ment, central and local. 


8. The Provisional Council of Government of each State shall, within 
the shortest time possible, recruit an armed militia from the resi- 
dents of that State, sufficient in number to maintain internal order 
and to prevent frontier clashes. 


This armed militia in each State shall, for operational purposes, 
be under the command of Jewish or Arab officers resident in that 
State, but general political and military control, including the 
choice of the militia’s High Command, shall be exercised by the 
Commission. 


9. The Provisional Council of Government of each State shall, not 
later than two months after the withdrawal of the armed forces of 
the mandatory Power, hold elections to the Constituent Assembly 
which shall be conducted on democratic lines. 


The election regulations in each State shall be drawn up by the Pro- 
visional Council of Government and approved by the Commission. 
Qualified voters for each State for this election shall be persons over 
eighteen years of age who are: (a) Palestinian citizens residing in 
that State and (b) Arabs and Jews residing in the State, although not 
Palestinian citizens, who, before voting, have signed a notice of inten- 
tion to become citizens of such State. 


Arabs and Jews residing in the City of Jerusalem who have signed a 
notice of intention to become citizens, the Arabs of the Arab State 
and the Jews of the Jewish State, shall be entitled to vote in the Arab 
and Jewish States respectively. 


Women may vote and be elected to the Constituent Assemblies. 

During the transitional period no Jew shall be permitted to estab- 
lish residence in the area of the proposed Arab State, and no Arab 
shall be permitted to establish residence in the area of the proposed 


Jewish State, except by special leave of the Commission. 


10. The Constituent Assembly of each State shall draft a democratic 
constitution for its State and choose a provisional government to 
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succeed the Provisional Council of Government appointed by the 
Commission. The Constitutions of the States shall embody Chap- 
ters 1 and 2 of the Declaration provided for in section C below and 
include, inter alia, provisions for: 

(a) Establishing in each State a legislative body elected by uni- 
versal suffrage and by secret ballot on the basis of propor- 
tional representation, and an executive body responsible to 
the legislature; 

(b) Settling all international disputes in which the State may be 
involved by peaceful means in such a manner that interna- 
tional peace and security, and justice, are not endangered; 

(c) Accepting the obligation of the State to refrain in its inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political independence of any State, 
or in any other manner inconsistent with the purposes of 
the United Nations; 

(d) Guaranteeing to all persons equal and non-discriminatory 
rights in civil, political, economic and religious matters and 
the enjoyment of human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
including freedom of religion, language, speech and publi- 
cation, education, assembly and association; 

(e) Preserving freedom of transit and visit for all residents 
and citizens of the other State in Palestine and the City of 
Jerusalem, subject to considerations of national security, 
provided that each State shall control residence within its 
borders. 


D. ECONOMIC UNION AND TRANSIT 

1. The Provisional Council of Government of each State shall enter 
into an undertaking with respect to Economic Union and Transit. 
This undertaking shall be drafted by the Commission provided for 
in section B, paragraph 1, utilizing to the greatest possible extent the 
advice and cooperation of representative organizations and bodies 
from each of the proposed States. It shall contain provisions to 
establish the Economic Union of Palestine and provide for other mat- 
ters ofcommon interest. Ifby 1 April 1948 the Provisional Councils 
of Government have not entered into the undertaking, the under- 
taking shall be put into force by the Commission. 


The Economic Union of Palestine 
2. The objectives of the Economic Union of Palestine shall be: 

(a) A customs union; 

(b) A joint currency system providing for a single foreign ex- 
change rate; 

(c) Operation in the common interest on a non-discriminatory 
basis of railways; inter-State highways; postal, telephone 
and telegraphic services, and ports and airports involved in 
international trade and commerce; 

(d) Joint economic development, especially in respect of irriga- 
tion, land reclamation and soil conservation; 
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(e) Access for both States and for the City of Jerusalem on a 
non-discriminatory basis to water and power facilities. 


7. In relation to economic development, the functions of the Board 
shall be planning, investigation and encouragement of joint devel- 
opment projects, but it shall not undertake such projects except 
with the assent of both States and the City of Jerusalem, in the event 
that Jerusalem is directly involved in the development project. 


8. In regard to the joint currency system, the currencies circulating 
in the two States and the City of Jerusalem shall be issued under the 
authority of the Joint Economic Board, which shall be the sole issu- 
ing authority and which shall determine the reserves to be held 
against such currencies. 


9. So far as is consistent with paragraph 2(b) above, each State may 
operate its own central bank, control its own fiscal and credit policy, 
its foreign exchange receipts and expenditures, the grant of import 
licenses, and may conduct international financial operations on its 
own faith and credit. ... 


10. All economic authority not specifically vested in the Joint Eco- 
nomic Board is reserved to each State. 


11. There shall be a common customs tariff with complete freedom 
of trade between the States, and between the States and the City of 
Jerusalem. 


[iss] 


Freedom of Transit and Visit 

18. The undertaking shall contain provisions preserving freedom of 
transit and visit for all residents or citizens of both States and of the 
City of Jerusalem, subject to security considerations; provided that 
each State and the City shall control residence within its borders. 


Termination, Modification and Interpretation of the 
Undertaking 

19. The undertaking and any treaty issuing therefrom shall remain 
in force for a period of ten years. It shall continue in force until 
notice of termination, to take effect two years thereafter, is given by 
either of the parties. 


[...] 


E. ASSETS 

1. The movable assets of the Administration of Palestine shall be 
allocated to the Arab and Jewish States and the City of Jerusalem 
on an equitable basis. Allocations should be made by the United 
Nations Commission referred to in section B, paragraph 1, above. 
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Immovable assets shall become the property of the government of 
the territory in which they are situated. 


[al 


F, ADMISSION TO MEMBERSHIP IN THE UNITED 
NATIONS 

When the independence of either the Arab or the Jewish State as 
envisaged in this plan has become effective and the declaration and 
undertaking, as envisaged in this plan, have been signed by either 
of them, sympathetic consideration should be given to its applica- 
tion for admission to membership in the United Nations in accor- 
dance with article 4 of the Charter of the United Nations. 


[...] 


Part III.—City of Jerusalem 

A, SPECIAL REGIME 

The City of Jerusalem shall be established as a corpus separatum 
under a special international regime and shall be administered by 
the United Nations. The Trusteeship Council shall be designated 
to discharge the responsibilities of the Administering Authority on 
behalf of the United Nations. 


B. BOUNDARIES OF THE CITY 

The City of Jerusalem shall include the present municipality of 
Jerusalem plus the surrounding villages and towns, the most east- 
ern of which shall be Abu Dis; the most southern, Bethlehem; the 
most western, Ein Karim (including also the built-up area of 
Motsa); and the most northern Shu fat, as indicated on the attached 
sketch-map. ... 


C. STATUTE OF THE CITY 

The Trusteeship Council shall, within five months of the approval 
of the present plan, elaborate and approve a detailed statute of the 
City which shall contain, inter alia, the substance of the following 
provisions: 


1. Government machinery; special objectives. The Administering 
Authority in discharging its administrative obligations shall pursue 
the following special objectives: 

(a) Toprotectand to preserve the unique spiritual and religious 
interests located in the city of the three great monotheistic 
faiths throughout the world, Christian, Jewish and Moslem; 
to this end to ensure that order and peace, and especially 
religious peace, reign in Jerusalem; 


=> 
or 
~S 


To foster cooperation among all the inhabitants of the city 
in their own interests as well as in order to encourage and 
support the peaceful development of the mutual relations 
between the two Palestinian peoples throughout the Holy 
Land; to promote the security, well-being and any construc- 
tive measures of development of the residents having regard 
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to the special circumstances and customs of the various 
peoples and communities. 


2. Governor and administrative staff. A Governor of the City of 
Jerusalem shall be appointed by the Trusteeship Council and shall 
be responsible to it. He shall be selected on the basis of special qual- 
ifications and without regard to nationality. He shall not, however, 
be a citizen of either State in Palestine. 


The Governor shall represent the United Nations in the City and 
shall exercise on their behalf all powers of administration, includ- 
ing the conduct of external affairs. He shall be assisted by an ad- 
ministrative staff classed as international officers in the meaning 
of Article 100 of the Charter and chosen whenever practicable 
from the residents of the city and of the rest of Palestine on a non- 
discriminatory basis. A detailed plan for the organization of the 
administration of the city shall be submitted by the Governor to 
the Trusteeship Council and duly approved by it. 


4, Security measures. 

(a) The City of Jerusalem shall be demilitarized; its neutrality 
shall be declared and preserved, and no para-military for- 
mations, exercises or activities shall be permitted within its 
borders. 

(b) Should the administration of the City of Jerusalem be seri- 
ously obstructed or prevented by the non-cooperation or 
interference of one or more sections of the population the 
Governor shall have authority to take such measures as 
may be necessary to restore the effective functioning of 
administration. 

(c) To assist in the maintenance of internal law and order, 
especially for the protection of the Holy Places and religious 
buildings and sites in the city, the Governor shall organize 
a special police force of adequate strength, the members of 
which shall be recruited outside of Palestine. The Governor 
shall be empowered to direct such budgetary provision as 
may be necessary for the maintenance of this force. 


5. Legislative organization. A Legislative Council, elected by adult 
residents of the city irrespective of nationality on the basis of uni- 
versal and secret suffrage and proportional representation, shall 
have powers of legislation and taxation. No legislative measures 
shall, however, conflict or interfere with the provisions which will 
be set forth in the Statute of the City, nor shall any law, regulation, 
or official action prevail over them. The Statute shall grant to the 
Governor a right of vetoing bills inconsistent with the provisions 
referred to in the preceding sentence. It shall also empower him to 
promulgate temporary ordinances in case the Council fails to adopt 
in time a bill deemed essential to the normal functioning of the 
administration. 
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Lees) 
8. Freedom of transit and visit; control of residents. 


Subject to considerations of security, and of economic welfare as 
determined by the Governor under the directions of the Trustee- 
ship Council, freedom of entry into, and residence within, the 
borders of the City shall be guaranteed for the residents or citizens 
of the Arab and Jewish States. Immigration into, and residence 
within, the borders of the city for nationals of other States shall be 
controlled by the Governor under the directions of the Trusteeship 
Council. 


9. Relations with the Arab and Jewish States. Representatives of the 
Arab and Jewish States shall be accredited to the Governor of the 
City and charged with the protection of the interests of their States 
and nationals in connection with the international administration 
of the City. 


10. Official languages. Arabic and Hebrew shall be the official lan- 
guages of the city. This will not preclude the adoption of one or more 
additional working languages, as may be required. 


11. Citizenship. All the residents shall become ipso facto citizens of 
the City of Jerusalem unless they opt for citizenship of the State of 
which they have been citizens or, if Arabs or Jews, have filed notice 
of intention to become citizens of the Arab or Jewish State respec- 
tively, according to Part 1, section B, paragraph 9, of this Plan. 


The Trusteeship Council shall make arrangements for consular 
protection of the citizens of the City outside its territory. 


12. Freedoms of citizens. 

(a) Subject only to the requirements of public order and morals, 
the inhabitants of the City shall be ensured the enjoyment 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms, including 
freedom of conscience, religion and worship, language, 
education, speech and press, assembly and association, and 
petition. 

(b) No discrimination of any kind shall be made between the 
inhabitants on the grounds of race, religion, language or sex. 

(c) All persons within the City shall be entitled to equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 

(d) The family law and personal status of the various persons 
and communities and their religious interests, including 
endowments, shall be respected. 

(e) Except as may be required for the maintenance of public 
order and good government, no measure shall be taken to 
obstruct or interfere with the enterprise of religious or char- 
itable bodies of all faiths or to discriminate against any 
representative or member of these bodies on the ground of 
his religion or nationality. 
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(f) The City shall ensure adequate primary and secondary edu- 
cation for the Arab and Jewish communities respectively, in 
their own languages and in accordance with their cultural 
traditions. The right ofeach community to maintain its own 
schools for the education of its own members in its own lan- 
guage, while conforming to such educational requirements 
ofa general nature as the City may impose, shall not be denied 
or impaired. Foreign educational establishments shall con- 
tinue their activity on the basis of their existing rights. 

(g) No restriction shall be imposed on the free use by any inhab- 
itant of the City of any language in private intercourse, in 
commerce, in religion, in the Press or in publications of any 
kind, or at public meetings. 


13. Holy Places. 

(a) Existing rights in respect of Holy Places and religious build- 
ings or sites shall not be denied or impaired. 

(b) Free access to the Holy Places and religious buildings or 
sites and the free exercise of worship shall be secured in 
conformity with existing rights and subject to the require- 
ments of public order and decorum. 

(c) Holy Places and religious buildings or sites shall be pre- 
served. No act shall be permitted which may in any way 
impair their sacred character. Ifat any time it appears to the 
Governor that any particular Holy Place, religious building 
or site is in need of urgent repair, the Governor may call 
upon the community or communities concerned to carry 
out such repair. The Governor may carry it out himself at 
the expense of the community or communities concerned 
if no action is taken within a reasonable time. 

(d) No taxation shall be levied in respect of any Holy Place, reli- 
gious building or site which was exempt from taxation on 
the date of the creation of the City. No change in the inci- 
dence of such taxation shall be made which would either 
discriminate between the owners or occupiers of Holy Places, 
religious buildings or sites or would place such owners or 
occupiers in a position less favourable in relation to the 
general incidence of taxation than existed at the time of the 
adoption of the Assembly’s recommendations. 


14. Special powers of the Governor in respect of the Holy Places, reli- 
gious buildings and sites in the City and in any part of Palestine. 

(a) The protection of the Holy Places, religious buildings and 
sites located in the City of Jerusalem shall be a special con- 
cern of the Governor. 

(b) With relation to such places, buildings and sites in Pales- 
tine outside the city, the Governor shall determine, on the 
ground of powers granted to him by the Constitution of 
both States, whether the provisions of the Constitution 
of the Arab and Jewish States in Palestine dealing therewith 
and the religious rights appertaining thereto are being prop- 
erly applied and respected. 
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(c) The Governor shall also be empowered to make decisions 
on the basis of existing rights in cases of disputes which may 
arise between the different religious communities or the 
rites of a religious community in respect of the Holy Places, 
religious buildings and sites in any part of Palestine. 

In this task he may be assisted by a consultative council 
of representatives of different denominations acting in an 
advisory capacity. 


D. DURATION OF THE SPECIAL REGIME 

The Statute elaborated by the Trusteeship Council on the aforemen- 
tioned principles shall come into force not later than 1 October 
1948. It shall remain in force in the first instance for a period of ten 
years, unless the Trusteeship Council finds it necessary to under- 
take a re-examination of these provisions at an earlier date. After 
the expiration of this period the whole scheme shall be subject to 
examination by the Trusteeship Council in the light of experience 
acquired with its functioning. The residents of the City shall be then 
free to express by means of a referendum their wishes as to possible 
modifications of the regime of the City. 


teal 


Source: United Nations General Assembly Official Records, 2nd 
Sess., Future Government of Palestine, G.A. Res. 181 (II), November 
29, 1947. 


28. The Declaration of the 
Establishment of the State of Israel, 
May 14, 1948 


Introduction 


On May 14, 1948, a few hours before the withdrawal of British 
troops from the Palestine Mandate, the National Council, consist- 
ing of representatives of Palestine’s Jewish inhabitants and of the 
Zionists, met in Tel Aviv and approved the declaration of indepen- 
dence of the new state of Israel, or Eretz Israel. The declaration began 
by recalling the historic ties of the Jewish people to the land of Israel 
and recounted the history of more than 50 years of Zionist efforts, 
beginning with Theodor Herzl’s establishment of the First Zionist 
Congress and the Balfour Declaration, to establish the new state. 
The declaration invoked the sufferings of Jews in Europe during the 
Nazi Holocaust and the efforts of Jewish fighters during World War 
II. After recalling the endorsement that the United Nations (UN) 
had given to the creation of a Jewish state, the authors proclaimed 
the existence of the new State of Israel. From midnight that evening, 
the declaration established a Provisional State Council, based on the 
existing National Council, to hold authority until elections could 
be held under a constitution still to be drawn up. The new State of 
Israel declared itself ready to welcome all Jews as immigrants, to 
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work closely with the UN, and to cooperate harmoniously with the 
Arab inhabitants of Palestine and with all Arab states. The declara- 
tion proclaimed Israel’s intention of living in peace with all. The 
authors of this declaration nonetheless undoubtedly knew that the 
withdrawal of British troops would prove the signal for immediate 
attack by the armed forces of Transjordan, Egypt, Syria, and other 
neighboring Arab countries and that the attainment of peace would 
depend on their ability to wield the sword. 


Primary Source 


ERETZ-ISRAEL [(Hebrew)—the Land of Israel, Palestine] was the 
birthplace of the Jewish people. Here their spiritual, religious and 
political identity was shaped. Here they first attained to statehood, 
created cultural values of national and universal significance and 
gave to the world the eternal Book of Books. 


After being forcibly exiled from their land, the people kept faith with 
it throughout their Dispersion and never ceased to pray and hope 
for their return to it and for the restoration in it of their political 
freedom. 


Impelled by this historic and traditional attachment, Jews strove in 
every successive generation to re-establish themselves in their 
ancient homeland. In recent decades they returned in their masses. 
Pioneers, ma’pilim [(Hebrew)—immigrants coming to Eretz-Israel 
in defiance of restrictive legislation] and defenders, they made 
deserts bloom, revived the Hebrew language, built villages and towns, 
and created a thriving community controlling its own economy and 
culture, loving peace but knowing how to defend itself, bringing the 
blessings of progress to all the country’s inhabitants, and aspiring 
towards independent nationhood. 


In the year 5657 (1897), at the summons of the spiritual father of the 
Jewish State, Theodor Herzl, the First Zionist Congress convened 
and proclaimed the right of the Jewish people to national rebirth in 
its own country. 


This right was recognized in the Balfour Declaration of the 2nd 
November, 1917, and reaffirmed in the Mandate of the League of 
Nations which, in particular, gave international sanction to the 
historic connection between the Jewish people and Eretz-Israel and 
to the right of the Jewish people to rebuild its National Home. 


The catastrophe which recently befell the Jewish people—the mas- 
sacre of millions of Jews in Europe—was another clear demonstra- 
tion of the urgency of solving the problem of its homelessness by 
re-establishing in Eretz-Israel the Jewish State, which would open the 
gates of the homeland wide to every Jew and confer upon the Jewish 
people the status ofa fully privileged member of the comity of nations. 


Survivors of the Nazi holocaust in Europe, as well as Jews from other 
parts of the world, continued to migrate to Eretz-Israel, undaunted 
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by difficulties, restrictions and dangers, and never ceased to assert 
their right to a life of dignity, freedom and honest toil in their national 
homeland. 


In the Second World War, the Jewish community of this country 
contributed its full share to the struggle of the freedom- and peace- 
loving nations against the forces of Nazi wickedness and, by the 
blood ofits soldiers and its war effort, gained the right to be reckoned 
among the peoples who founded the United Nations. 


On the 29th November, 1947, the United Nations General Assembly 
passed a resolution calling for the establishment of a Jewish State 
in Eretz-Israel; the General Assembly required the inhabitants of 
Eretz-Israel to take such steps as were necessary on their part for the 
implementation of that resolution. This recognition by the United 
Nations of the right of the Jewish people to establish their State is 
irrevocable. 


This right is the natural right of the Jewish people to be masters of 
their own fate, like all other nations, in their own sovereign State. 


ACCORDINGLY WE, MEMBERS OF THE PEOPLE’S COUNCIL, 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY OF ERETZ- 
ISRAEL AND OF THE ZIONIST MOVEMENT, ARE HERE ASSEM- 
BLED ON THE DAY OF THE TERMINATION OF THE BRITISH 
MANDATE OVER ERETZ-ISRAEL AND, BY VIRTUE OF OUR 
NATURAL AND HISTORIC RIGHT AND ON THE STRENGTH 
OF THE RESOLUTION OF THE UNITED NATIONS GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY, HEREBY DECLARE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
JEWISH STATE IN ERETZ-ISRAEL, TO BE KNOWN AS THE 
STATE OF ISRAEL. 


WE DECLARE that, with effect from the moment of the termina- 
tion of the Mandate being tonight, the eve of Sabbath, the 6th Iyar, 
5708 (15th May, 1948), until the establishment of the elected, reg- 
ular authorities of the State in accordance with the Constitution 
which shall be adopted by the Elected Constituent Assembly not 
later than the Ist October 1948, the People’s Council shall act as a 
Provisional Council of State, and its executive organ, the People’s 
Administration, shall be the Provisional Government of the Jewish 
State, to be called “Israel”. 


THE STATE OF ISRAEL will be open for Jewish immigration and 
for the Ingathering of the Exiles; it will foster the development of 
the country for the benefit of all its inhabitants; it will be based on 
freedom, justice and peace as envisaged by the prophets of Israel; 
it will ensure complete equality of social and political rights to all 
its inhabitants irrespective of religion, race or sex; it will guarantee 
freedom of religion, conscience, language, education and culture; 
it will safeguard the Holy Places of all religions; and it will be faith- 
ful to the principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 
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THE STATE OF ISRAEL is prepared to cooperate with the agencies 
and representatives of the United Nations in implementing the res- 
olution of the General Assembly of the 29th November, 1947, and 
will take steps to bring about the economic union of the whole of 
Eretz-Israel. 


WE APPEAL to the United Nations to assist the Jewish people in the 
building-up of its State and to receive the State of Israel into the 
comity of nations. 


WE APPEAL—in the very midst of the onslaught launched against 
us now for months—to the Arab inhabitants of the State of Israel 
to preserve peace and participate in the upbuilding of the State on 
the basis of full and equal citizenship and due representation in all 
its provisional and permanent institutions. 


WE EXTEND our hand to all neighbouring states and their peoples 
in an offer of peace and good neighbourliness, and appeal to them 
to establish bonds of cooperation and mutual help with the sover- 
eign Jewish people settled in its own land. The State of Israel is pre- 
pared to do its share in a common effort for the advancement of 
the entire Middle East. 


WE APPEAL to the Jewish people throughout the Diaspora to rally 
round the Jews of Eretz-Israel in the tasks of immigration and up- 
building and to stand by them in the great struggle for the realiza- 
tion of the age-old dream—the redemption of Israel. 


PLACING OUR TRUST IN THE “ROCK OF ISRAEL”, WE AFFIX 
OUR SIGNATURES TO THIS PROCLAMATION AT THIS SESSION 
OF THE PROVISIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE, ON THE SOIL OF 
THE HOMELAND, IN THE CITY OF TEL-AVIV, ON THIS SAB- 
BATH EVE, THE 5TH DAY OF IYAR, 5708 (14TH MAY, 1948). 


David Ben-Gurion 
Daniel Auster 
Mordekhai Bentov 
Yitzchak Ben Zvi 
Eliyahu Berligne 

Fritz Bernstein 

Rabbi Wolf Gold 

Meir Grabovsky 
Yitzchak Gruenbaum 
Dr. Abraham Granovsky 
Eliyahu Dobkin 

Meir Wilner-Kovner 
Zerach Wahrhaftig 
Herzl Vardi 

Rachel Cohen 

Rabbi Kalman Kahana 
Saadia Kobashi 

Rabbi Yitzchak Meir Levin 
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Meir David Loewenstein 
Zvi Luria 

Golda Myerson 

Nachum Nir 

Zvi Segal 

Rabbi Yehuda Leib Hacohen Fishman 
David Zvi Pinkas 
Aharon Zisling 

Moshe Kolodny 

Eliezer Kaplan 
Abraham Katznelson 
Felix Rosenblueth 
David Remez 

Berl Repetur 

Mordekhai Shattner 
Ben Zion Sternberg 
Bekhor Shitreet 

Moshe Shapira 

Moshe Shertok 


Source: The Declaration of the Establishment of the State of 
Israel, May 14, 1948, Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
http://www.mfa.gov.il/MFA. 


29. U.S. Recognition of Israel, 
May 14, 1948 


Introduction 


Between the world wars hundreds of thousands of Jews immigrated 
to Palestine, where the local Arab community deeply resented their 
presence. After World War II, Zionists, often citing the deaths of 
6 million European Jews at the hands of Hitler’s Germany, again 
took up the cause ofan independent Jewish state. Against the advice 
of Secretary of State George Marshall, who feared that creating such 
an entity would permanently alienate Arab countries throughout 
the oil-rich Middle East, President Harry S. Truman supported its 
creation in the former British mandate. Truman, an avid reader of 
history, had a romantic respect for the Jewish people’s dedication 
to the restoration of the ancient state of Israel and also felt that they 
deserved compensation for their wartime sufferings. As soonas the 
State of Israel came into existence, Truman recognized it. Israel was 
immediately confronted by a military attack from its Arab neigh- 
bors, both the United States and the Soviet Union, which had also 
recognized the new state, sent massive arms shipments as they 
competed for its allegiance. Caught between the passionate support 
that American Jews accorded Israel and their fear of further alien- 
ating resentful and oil-rich Arab states, whose anger might propel 
them toward the Soviets, in 1948 U.S. officials launched the first of 
many successive and still continuing efforts to negotiate a lasting 
Middle East peace settlement between Arabs and Israelis. Mean- 
while, the powerful domestic Jewish lobby ensured that the small, 
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beleaguered Israeli state quickly became the single-largest recipient 
of U.S. military and economic aid, a virtual U.S. client. 


Primary Source 


Text of Letter from the Agent of the Provisional Government 
of Israel to the President of the U.S. 

[Released to the Press by the White House on May 15] 

My Dear Mr. President: 


Thave the honor to notify you that the state of Israel has been pro- 
claimed as an independent republic within frontiers approved by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in its Resolution of Novem- 
ber 29, 1947, and that a provisional government has been charged to 
assume the rights and duties of government for preserving law and 
order within the boundaries of Israel, for defending the state against 
external aggression, and for discharging the obligations of Israel to 
the other nations of the world in accordance with international law. 
The Act of Independence will become effective at one minute after 
six o’clock on the evening of 14 May 1948, Washington time. 


With full knowledge of the deep bond of sympathy which has existed 
and has been strengthened over the past thirty years between the 
Government of the United States and the Jewish people of Palestine, 
I have been authorized by the provisional government of the new 
state to tender this message and to express the hope that your gov- 
ernment will recognize and will welcome Israel into the community 
of nations. 


Very respectfully yours, 
Eliahu Epstein 
Agent, Provisional Government of Israel 


Statement by President Truman [Released to the press by the 
White House May 14] 

This Government has been informed that a Jewish state has been 
proclaimed in Palestine, and recognition has been requested by the 
provisional government thereof. 


The United States recognizes the provisional government as the de 
facto authority of the new State of Israel. 


Source: “Israel Proclaimed as an Independent Republic,” Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin 18(464) (1948): 673. 


30. Arab League Statement, 
May 15, 1948 


Introduction 


The same night that British forces withdrew from the Palestine man- 
date and the State of Israel was proclaimed, Arab League forces from 
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Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and Transjordan invaded the new 
state. The Egyptian foreign minister informed the United Nations 
(UN) Security Council that their purpose in doing so was to restore 
law and order. On May 15, 1948, the Arab League issued. statement 
proclaiming that its forces were entering Palestine to protect the 
rights of its Arab inhabitants. The statement included a lengthy 
historical exposition of the Arab case and condemned the British 
for issuing the Balfour Declaration and allowing large numbers of 
Jews to enter and settle in Palestine over the previous 30 years. The 
Arab states demanded that Palestine should be governed by Arabs. 
They argued that a state of disorder, which might spread to Pales- 
tine’s neighbors, currently prevailed there, with no existing govern- 
mental authority capable of restoring order, and that they were 
intervening to redress this situation and to establish a competent gov- 
ernment and an independent Palestinian state. The UN condemned 
the Arab action, and Soviet foreign minister Andrei Gromyko even 
urged that in this case the UN should be particularly firm and clear 
in stating its views. Existing informal Israeli forces, the Haganah 
and Irgun, relatively quickly repelled the Syrian, Iraqi, and Lebanese 
invaders, although Jordanian forces initially captured East Jeru- 
salem, and Israel gained additional portions of mandate territory 
west of the River Jordan. Egypt gained the small coastal corridor 
knownas the Gaza Strip, while Jordan took Judea and Samaria, later 
known as the West Bank. The ability of Israel to withstand invasion 
by the united forces of its Arab enemies was a considerable humil- 
iation to the Arabs. 


Primary Source 


1. Palestine was part of the former Ottoman Empire, subject to its 
law and represented in its parliament. The overwhelming majority 
of the population of Palestine were Arabs. There was in it a small 
minority of Jews that enjoyed the same rights and bore the same 
responsibilities as the [other] inhabitants, and did not suffer any 
ill-treatment on account ofits religious beliefs. The holy places were 
inviolable and the freedom of access to them was guaranteed. 


2. The Arabs have always asked for their freedom and indepen- 
dence. On the outbreak of the First World War, and when the Allies 
declared that they were fighting for the liberation of peoples, the 
Arabs joined them and fought on their side with a view to realiz- 
ing their national aspirations and obtaining their independence. 
England pledged herself to recognize the independence of the Arab 
countries in Asia, including Palestine. The Arabs played a remark- 
able part in the achievement of final victory and the Allies have 
admitted this. 


3. In 1917 England issued a declaration in which she expressed her 
sympathy with the establishment ofa national home for the Jews in 
Palestine. When the Arabs knew of this they protested against it, 
but England reassured them by affirming to them that this would 
not prejudice the right of their countries to freedom and indepen- 
dence or affect the political status of the Arabs in Palestine. Not- 
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withstanding the legally void character of this declaration, it was 
interpreted by England to aim at no more than the establishment 
ofa spiritual centre for the Jews in Palestine, and to conceal no ulte- 
rior political aims, such as the establishment of a Jewish State. The 
same thing was declared by the Jewish leaders. 


4. When the war came to an end England did not keep her promise. 
Indeed, the Allies placed Palestine under the Mandate system and 
entrusted England with [the task of carrying it out], in accordance 
with a document providing for the administration of the country, 
in the interests of its inhabitants and its preparation for the inde- 
pendence which the Covenant of the League of Nations recognized 
that Palestine was qualified to have. 


5. England administered Palestine in a manner which enabled the 
Jews to flood it with immigrants and helped them to settle in the 
country. [This was so] notwithstanding the fact that it was proved 
that the density of the population in Palestine had exceeded the 
economic capacity of the country to absorb additional immigrants. 
England did not pay regard to the interests or rights of the Arab 
inhabitants, the lawful owners of the country. Although they used 
to express, by various means, their concern and indignation on 
account of this state of affairs which was harmful to their being and 
their future, they [invariably] were met by indifference, imprison- 
ment and oppression. 


6. As Palestine is an Arab country, situated in the heart of the Arab 
countries and attached to the Arab world by various ties—spiritual, 
historical, and strategic—the Arab countries, and even the Eastern 
ones, governments as well as peoples, have concerned themselves 
with the problem of Palestine and have raised it to the international 
level; [they have also raised the problem] with England, asking for 
its solution in accordance with the pledges made and with demo- 
cratic principles. The Round Table Conference was held in London 
in 1939 in order to discuss the Palestine question and to arrive at 
the just solution thereof. The Governments of the Arab States par- 
ticipated in [this conference] and asked for the preservation of the 
Arab character of Palestine and the proclamation of its indepen- 
dence. This conference ended with the issue of a White Paper in 
which England defined her policy towards Palestine, recognized its 
independence, and undertook to set up the institutions that would 
lead to its exercise of the characteristics of [this independence]. She 
[also] declared that her obligations concerning the establishment 
of a Jewish national home had been fulfilled, since that home had 
actually been established. But the policy defined in the [White] 
Paper was not carried out. This, therefore, led to the deterioration 
of the situation and the aggravation of matters contrary to the inter- 
ests of the Arabs. 


7. While the Second World War was still in progress, the Govern- 


ments of the Arab States began to hold consultations regarding the 
reinforcement of their cooperation and the increasing of the means 
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of their collaboration and their solidarity, with a view to safeguard- 
ing their present and their future and to participating in the erec- 
tion of the edifice of the new world on firm foundations. Palestine 
had its [worthy] share of consideration and attention in these con- 
versations. These conversations led to the establishment of the 
League of Arab States as an instrument for the cooperation of 
the Arab States for their security, peace and well-being. 


The Pact of the League of Arab States declared that Palestine has 
been an independent country since its separation from the Ottoman 
Empire, but the manifestations of this independence have been 
suppressed due to reasons which were out of the control of its 
inhabitants. The establishment of the United Nations shortly after- 
wards was an event about which the Arabs had the greatest hopes. 
Their beliefin the ideals on which that organization was based made 
them participate in its establishment and membership. 


8. Since then the Arab League and its [member] Governments have 
not spared any effort to pursue any course, whether with the Man- 
datory Power or with the United Nations, in order to bring about a 
just solution of the Palestine problem; [a solution] based upon true 
democratic principles and compatible with the provisions of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the [Charter] of the United 
Nations, and which would [at the same time] be lasting, guarantee 
peace and security in the country and prepare it for progress and 
prosperity. But Zionist claims were always an obstacle to finding 
sucha solution, [as the Zionists], having prepared themselves with 
armed forces, strongholds and fortifications to face by force any- 
one standing in their way, publicly declared [their intention] to 
establish a Jewish State. 


9. When the General Assembly of the United Nations issued, on 
November 29, 1947, its recommendation concerning the solution of 
the Palestine problem, on the basis of the establishment of an Arab 
State and of another Jewish [state] in [Palestine] together with plac- 
ing the City of Jerusalem under the trusteeship of the United Nations, 
the Arab States drew attention to the injustice implied in this solu- 
tion [affecting] the right of the people of Palestine to immediate 
independence, as well as democratic principles and the provisions 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations and [the Charter] of the 
United Nations. [These States also] declared the Arabs’ rejection of 
[that solution] and that it would not be possible to carry it out by 
peaceful means, and that its forcible imposition would constitute a 
threat to peace and security in this area. 


The warnings and expectations of the Arab States have, indeed, 
proved to be true, as disturbances were soon widespread through- 
out Palestine. The Arabs clashed with the Jews, and the two [parties] 
proceeded to fight each other and shed each other’s blood. Where- 
upon the United Nations began to realize the danger of recommend- 
ing the partition [of Palestine] and is still looking for a way out of 
this state of affairs. 
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10. Now that the British mandate over Palestine has come to an 
end, without there being a legitimate constitutional authority in the 
country, which would safeguard the maintenance of security and 
respect for law and which would protect the lives and properties 
of the inhabitants, the Governments of the Arab States declare the 
following: 


First: That the rule of Palestine should revert to its inhabitants, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and [the Charter] of the United Nations and that [the Pales- 
tinians] should alone have the right to determine their future. 


Second: Security and order in Palestine have become disrupted. The 
Zionist aggression resulted in the exodus of more than a quarter 
of a million of its Arab inhabitants from their homes and in taking 
refuge in the neighbouring Arab countries. 


The events which have taken place in Palestine have unmasked the 
aggressive intentions and the imperialist designs of the Zionists, in- 
cluding the atrocities committed by them against the peace-loving 
Arab inhabitants, especially in Dayr Yasin, Tiberias and others. Nor 
have they respected the inviolability of consuls, as they have attacked 
the consulates of the Arab States in Jerusalem. After the termina- 
tion of the British mandate over Palestine the British authorities are 
no longer responsible for security in the country, except to the 
degree affecting their withdrawing forces, and [only] in the areas 
in which these forces happen to be at the time of withdrawal as 
announced by [these authorities]. This state of affairs would render 
Palestine without any governmental machinery capable of restor- 
ing order and the rule of law to the country, and of protecting the 
lives and properties of the inhabitants. 


Third: This state of affairs is threatening to spread to the neighbour- 
ing Arab countries, where feeling is running high because of the 
events in Palestine. The Governments of the Member States of 
the Arab League and the United Nations are exceedingly worried 
and deeply concerned about this state of affairs. 


Fourth: These Governments had hoped that the United Nations 
would have succeeded in finding a peaceful and just solution of the 
problem of Palestine, in accordance with democratic principles 
and the provisions of the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
[the Charter] of the United Nations, so that peace, security and 
prosperity would prevail in this part of the world. 


Fifth: The Governments of the Arab States, as members of the 
Arab League, a regional organization within the meaning of the pro- 
visions of Chapter VIII of the Charter of the United Nations, are 
responsible for maintaining peace and security in their area. These 
Governments view the events taking place in Palestine as a threat 
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to peace and security in the area as a whole and [also] in each of 
them taken separately. 


Sixth: Therefore, as security in Palestine is a sacred trust in the 
hands of the Arab States, and in order to put an end to this state of 
affairs and to prevent it from becoming aggravated or from turn- 
ing into [a state of] chaos, the extent of which no one can foretell; 
in order to stop the spreading of disturbances and disorder in 
Palestine to the neighbouring Arab countries; in order to fill the 
gap brought about in the governmental machinery in Palestine as 
a result of the termination of the mandate and the non-establish- 
ment of a lawful successor authority, the Governments of the Arab 
States have found themselves compelled to intervene in Palestine 
solely in order to help its inhabitants restore peace and security and 
the rule of justice and law to their country, and in order to prevent 
bloodshed. 


Seventh: The Governments of the Arab States recognize that the 
independence of Palestine, which has so far been suppressed by the 
British Mandate, has become an accomplished fact for the lawful 
inhabitants of Palestine. They alone, by virtue of their absolute 
sovereignty, have the right to provide their country with laws and 
governmental institutions. They alone should exercise the attrib- 
utes of their independence, through their own means and without 
any kind of foreign interference, immediately after peace, security, 
and the rule of law have been restored to the country. 


At that time the intervention of the Arab states will cease, and the 
independent State of Palestine will cooperate with the [other mem- 
ber] States of the Arab League in order to bring peace, security and 
prosperity to this part of the world. 


The Governments of the Arab States emphasize, on this occasion, 
what they have already declared before the London Conference and 
the United Nations, that the only solution of the Palestine problem 
is the establishment of a unitary Palestinian State, in accordance 
with democratic principles, whereby its inhabitants will enjoy 
complete equality before the law, [and whereby] minorities will be 
assured of all the guarantees recognized in democratic constitu- 
tional countries and [whereby] the holy places will be preserved and 
the rights of access thereto guaranteed. 


Eighth: The Arab States most emphatically declare that [their] 
intervention in Palestine was due only to these considerations and 
objectives, and that they aim at nothing more than to put an end to 
the prevailing conditions in [Palestine]. For this reason, they have 
great confidence that their action will have the support of the United 
Nations; [that it will be] considered as an action aiming at the real- 
ization of its aims and at promoting its principles, as provided for 
in its Charter. 
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Source: United Nations Security Council Official Records, $/745, 
May 15, 1948. 


31. United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 62, November 16, 1948 


Introduction 


The Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949) was one of the ear- 
liest international crises to confront the new United Nations (UN). 
In June 1948 the UN called a one-month truce during which the 
Israel Defense Force (IDF) was established, and the IDF proved suc- 
cessful in beating back most of the invaders. By mid-November 
1948 all parties could recognize that the war situation had become 
relatively static, and the UN sought to establish a permanent 
armistice agreement. The Security Council passed Resolution 62 
calling for an armistice in all parts of Palestine. In the first half of 
1949, UN negotiator Ralph Bunche negotiated separate armistice 
agreements between Israel and Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan, and Syria, 
delineating the territory under the control of each. Since Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia, even though they had sent troops against Israel, had 
no borders with Israel, they never signed armistice agreements. Israel 
gained additional portions of mandate territory west of the River 
Jordan. Egypt took the small coastal corridor known as the Gaza 
Strip, while Jordan won Judea and Samaria, later known as the West 
Bank. Long-running disputes and resentments over these areas 
would continue to embitter Israel’s relations with its neighbors for 
decades and helped to give rise to new causes of contention. Demil- 
itarized zones separating Israel and Syria proved to be a source of 
many subsequent military incidents and provocations on both 
sides. Although intended to be permanent, these settlements were 
once more destabilized during the 1967 and 1973 Arab-Israeli wars. 
Even so, Bunche won the Nobel Peace Prize for his efforts. 


Primary Source 


The Security Council, 


Reaffirming its previous resolutions concerning the establishment 
and implementation of the truce in Palestine, and recalling partic- 
ularly its resolution 54 (1948) of 15 July 1948 which determined that 
the situation in Palestine constitutes a threat to the peace within the 
meaning of Article 39 of the Charter of the United Nations, 


Taking note that the General Assembly is continuing its considera- 
tion of the future government of Palestine in response to the request 
of the Security Council in its resolution 44 (1948) of 1 April 1948, 


Without prejudice to the actions of the Acting Mediator regarding 


the implementation of Security Council resolution 61 (1948) of 4 
November 1948, 
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1. Decides that, in order to eliminate the threat to the peace in Pales- 
tine and to facilitate the transition from the present truce to per- 
manent peace in Palestine, an armistice shall be established in all 
sectors of Palestine; 


2. Calls upon the parties directly involved in the conflict in Pales- 
tine, as a further provisional measure under Article 40 of the Char- 
ter, to seek agreement forthwith, by negotiations conducted either 
directly or through the Acting Mediator, with a view to the imme- 
diate establishment of the armistice, including: 

(a) The delineation of permanent armistice demarcation lines 
beyond which the armed forces of the respective parties 
shall not move; 

(b) Such withdrawal and reduction of their armed forces as will 
ensure the maintenance of the armistice during the transi- 
tion to permanent peace in Palestine. 


Source: United Nations Security Council Official Records, S.C. Res. 62, 
S/1080, November 16, 1948. 


32. United Nations General Assembly 
Resolution 212 (III), Assistance to 
Palestine Refugees [Excerpt], 
November 19, 1948 


Introduction 


Among the bitterest legacies of the first Arab-Israeli war, and per- 
haps the most difficult to resolve, was the fate of those Palestine 
Arabs who fled from Israeli-controlled territories. Estimates of 
the number forced to become refugees varied between 500,000 and 
1 million, with United Nations (UN) authorities who administered 
refugee camps eventually giving a figure ofjust over 700,000. By mid- 
November 1948, UN officials believed that at least 500,000 such 
individuals had already been forced out of Palestine. In the course 
of the fighting that took place both before and after partition, many 
Arab inhabitants of Palestine were compelled to flee. Other Arab 
inhabitants chose to flee, while Jewish inhabitants of areas occupied 
by invading Arab forces were either killed or expelled. During the 
war, irregular Haganah and Irgun guerrilla forces first established 
by the Zionists during the 1940s were particularly aggressive in seek- 
ing to expel Arabs from Israeli-held lands, in some cases staging 
massacres that terrorized Arabs into leaving, and as the war pro- 
gressed the new Israeli government likewise sought to encourage 
Arabs to depart. Arab leaders also encouraged Palestinian Arabs to 
leave Palestine, at least for the duration of the war, and some com- 
munity leaders set an example by themselves fleeing in terror. Seek- 
ing to address this humanitarian crisis, in November 1948 the UN 
appropriated almost $30 million to support such refugees and also 
called on the appropriate volunteer relief agencies for assistance. 
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Primary Source 


Whereas the problem of the relief of Palestine refugees of all com- 
munities is one of immediate urgency and the United Nations 
Mediator on Palestine, in his progress report of 18 September 1948, 
part three, states that “action must be taken to determine the neces- 
sary measures [of relief] and to provide for their implementation” 
and that “the choice is between saving the lives of many thousands 
of people now or permitting them to die”; 


Whereas the Acting Mediator, in his supplemental report of 18 
October 1948, declares that “the situation of the refugees is now 
critical” and that “aid must not only be continued but very greatly 
increased if disaster is to be averted”; 


Whereas the alleviation of conditions of starvation and distress 
among the Palestine refugees is one of the minimum conditions 
for the success of the United Nations to bring peace to that land, 


The General Assembly 


1. Expresses its thanks to the Governments and organizations which, 
and the individual persons who, have given assistance directly or 
in response to the Mediator’s appeal; 


2. Considers, on the basis of the Acting Mediator’s recommenda- 
tion, that a sum of approximately 29,500,000 dollars will be required 
to provide relief for 500,000 refugees for a period of nine months 
from 1 December 1948 to 31 August 1949; and that an additional 
amount of approximately 2,500,000 dollars will be required for 
administrative and local operational expenses; 


3. Authorizes the Secretary General, in consultation with the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, to advance 
immediately a sum of up to 5,000,000 dollars from the Working 
Capital Fund of the United Nations, the said sum to be repaid before 
the end of the period specified in paragraph 2, from the voluntary 
governmental contributions requested under paragraph 4; 


4. Urges all States Members of the United Nations to make as soon 
as possible voluntary contributions in kind or in funds sufficient to 
ensure that the amount of supplies and funds required is obtained, 
and states that, to this end, voluntary contributions of non-member 
States would also be accepted; contributions in funds may be 
made in currencies other than the United States dollar, in so far as 
the operations of the relief organization can be carried out in such 
currencies; 


8. Requests the Secretary-General to take all necessary steps to 
extend aid to Palestine refugees and to establish such administra- 
tive organization as may be required for this purpose, inviting the 
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assistance of the appropriate agencies of the several Governments, 
the specialized agencies of the United Nations, the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, the League of Red Cross Societies and other 
voluntary agencies, it being recognized that the participation of 
voluntary organizations in the relief plan would in no way derogate 
from the principle of impartiality on the basis of which the assis- 
tance of these organizations is being solicited; 


9. Requests the Secretary-General to appoint a Director of United 
Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees, to whom he may delegate such 
responsibility as he may consider appropriate for the overall plan- 
ning and implementation of the relief programme; 


10. Agrees to the convoking, at the discretion of the Secretary- 
General, of an ad hoc advisory committee of seven members to be 
selected by the President of the General Assembly, to which the 
Secretary-General may submit any matter of principle or policy 
upon which he would like the benefit of the committee’s advice; 


11. Requests the Secretary General to continue and to extend the 
implementation of the present programme, until the machinery 
provided for by the present resolution is set up; 


12. Urges the World Health Organization, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the International Refugee Organization, the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, and other ap- 
propriate organizations and agencies, acting within the framework 
of the relief programme herein established, promptly to contribute 
supplies, specialized personnel and other services permitted by 
their constitutions and their financial resources, to relieve the 
desperate plight of Palestine refugees of all communities; 


Source: United Nations General Assembly Official Records, 3rd Sess., 
Assistance to Palestine Refugees, G.A. Res. 212 (III), November 19, 
1948. 


33. United Nations General Assembly 
Resolution 194 (III), Palestine: 
Progress Report of the United Nations 
Mediator, December 11, 1948 


Introduction 


When the war ended, several hundred thousand Arab refugees were 
living outside Palestine. At the end of 1948, the Israeli government 
passed a law forbidding their return. In December 1948 the United 
Nations (UN) General Assembly, inspired in part by anger over the 
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assassination of UN mediator Count Folke Bernadotte by members 
of the extremist Israeli Stern Gang, passed a resolution intended to 
facilitate the speedy return of such refugees to their homes and 
the payment of adequate compensation to those who chose not to 
return. It also placed Jerusalem, Nazareth, and Bethlehem—cities 
and towns sacred to Christians, Jews, and Muslims alike—under 
UN control. While Israel welcomed Jews from all sources, granting 
them virtually immediate citizenship, the provisions for the return 
of the Palestinians remained a dead letter. Recognizing that this 
was not a transitory problem, one year later UN General Assembly 
Resolution 302 established the UN Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees to administer and supervise the refugee camps. 
Since other Arab states refused to accept Palestinian refugees in 
large numbers, the generally squalid and overcrowded camps be- 
came breeding grounds for vehemently anti-Israeli fanatics who 
sought revenge at all costs. Recruits from such sources not only 
undertook individual terrorist acts but later also became the back- 
bone of such Arab guerrilla groups as the Palestinian Liberation 
Organization (PLO), Hezbollah, and Hamas. 


Primary Source 


The General Assembly, 
Having considered further the situation in Palestine, 


1. Expresses its deep appreciation of the progress achieved through 
the good offices of the late United Nations Mediator in promoting 
a peaceful adjustment of the future situation of Palestine, for which 
cause he sacrificed his life; and 


Extends its thanks to the Acting Mediator and his staff for their con- 
tinued efforts and devotion to duty in Palestine; 


2. Establishes a Conciliation Commission consisting of three States 
Members of the United Nations which shall have the following 
functions: 

(a) To assume, in so far as it considers necessary in existing 
circumstances, the functions given to the United Nations 
Mediator on Palestine by resolution 182 (S-2) of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 14 May 1948; 

(b) To carry out the specific functions and directives given to it 
by the present resolution and such additional functions and 
directives as may be given to it by the General Assembly or 
by the Security Council; 

(c) To undertake, upon the request of the Security Council, any 
of the functions now assigned to the United Nations Medi- 
ator on Palestine or to the United Nations Truce Commis- 
sion by resolutions of the Security Council; upon such request 
to the Conciliation Commission by the Security Council 
with respect to all the remaining functions of the United 
Nations Mediator on Palestine under Security Council res- 
olutions, the office of the Mediator shall be terminated; 
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3. Decides that a Committee of the Assembly, consisting of China, 
France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United King- 
dom and the United States of America, shall present, before the end 
of the first part of the present session of the General Assembly, for 
the approval of the Assembly, a proposal concerning the names of 
the three States which will constitute the Conciliation Commission; 


4. Requests the Commission to begin its functions at once, with a 
view to the establishment of contact between the parties themselves 
and the Commission at the earliest possible date; 


5. Calls upon the Governments and authorities concerned to extend 
the scope of the negotiations provided for in the Security Council’s 
resolution of 16 November 1948 and to seek agreement by nego- 
tiations conducted either with the Conciliation Commission or 
directly, with a view to the final settlement ofall questions outstand- 
ing between them; 


6. Instructs the Conciliation Commission to take steps to assist the 
Governments and authorities concerned to achieve a final settle- 
ment of all questions outstanding between them; 


7. Resolves that the Holy Places—including Nazareth—religious 
buildings and sites in Palestine should be protected and free access 
to them assured, in accordance with existing rights and historical 
practice; that arrangements to this end should be under effective 
United Nations supervision; that the United Nations Conciliation 
Commission, in presenting to the fourth regular session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly its detailed proposals for a permanent international 
régime for the territory of Jerusalem, should include recommenda- 
tions concerning the Holy Places in that territory; that with regard 
to the Holy Places in the rest of Palestine the Commission should call 
upon the political authorities of the areas concerned to give appro- 
priate formal guarantees as to the protection of the Holy Places and 
access to them; and that these undertakings should be presented to 
the General Assembly for approval; 


8. Resolves that, in view ofits association with three world religions, 
the Jerusalem area, including the present municipality of Jerusalem 
plus the surrounding villages and towns, the most eastern of which 
shall be Abu Dis; the most southern, Bethlehem; the most western, 
Ein Karim (including also the built-up area of Motsa); and the most 
northern, Shw’fat, should be accorded special and separate treat- 
ment from the rest of Palestine and should be placed under effec- 
tive United Nations control; 


Requests the Security Council to take further steps to ensure the 
demilitarization of Jerusalem at the earliest possible date; 


Instructs the Conciliation Commission to present to the fourth 


regular session of the General Assembly detailed proposals for a 
permanent international régime for the Jerusalem area which will 
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provide for the maximum local autonomy for distinctive groups 
consistent with the special international status of the Jerusalem area; 


The Conciliation Commission is authorized to appoint a United 
Nations representative, who shall co-operate with the local author- 
ities with respect to the interim administration of the Jerusalem area; 


9. Resolves that, pending agreement on more detailed arrangements 
among the Governments and authorities concerned, the freest pos- 
sible access to Jerusalem by road, rail or air should be accorded to 
all inhabitants of Palestine; 


Instructs the Conciliation Commission to report immediately to the 
Security Council, for appropriate action by that organ, any attempt 
by any party to impede such access; 


10. Instructs the Conciliation Commission to seek arrangements 
among the Governments and authorities concerned which will 
facilitate the economic development of the area, including arrange- 
ments for access to ports and airfields and the use of transportation 
and communication facilities; 


11. Resolves that the refugees wishing to return to their homes and 
live at peace with their neighbours should be permitted to do so at 
the earliest practicable date, and that compensation should be paid 
for the property of those choosing not to return and for loss of or 
damage to property which, under principles of international law or 
in equity, should be made good by the Governments or authorities 
responsible; 


Instructs the Conciliation Commission to facilitate the repatriation, 
resettlement and economic and social rehabilitation of the refugees 
and the payment of compensation, and to maintain close relations 
with the Director of the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees 
and, through him, with the appropriate organs and agencies of the 
United Nations; 


12. Authorizes the Conciliation Commission to appoint such sub- 
sidiary bodies and to employ such technical experts, acting under 
its authority, as it may find necessary for the effective discharge of 
its functions and responsibilities under the present resolution; 


The Conciliation Commission will have its official headquarters 
at Jerusalem. The authorities responsible for maintaining order in 
Jerusalem will be responsible for taking all measures necessary to 
ensure the security of the Commission. The Secretary-General will 
provide a limited number of guards for the protection of the staff 
and premises of the Commission; 


13. Instructs the Conciliation Commission to render progress reports 


periodically to the Secretary-General for transmission to the Secu- 
rity Council and to the Members of the United Nations; 
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14. Calls upon all Governments and authorities concerned to co- 
operate with the Conciliation Commission and to take all possible 
steps to assist in the implementation of the present resolution; 


15. Requests the Secretary-General to provide the necessary staff 
and facilities and to make appropriate arrangements to provide the 
necessary funds required in carrying out the terms of the present 
resolution. 


Source: United Nations General Assembly Official Records, 3rd Sess., 
Palestine-Progress Report of the United Nations Mediator, G.A. Res. 
194 (III), December 11, 1948. 


34. Armistice between Israel and 
Lebanon [Excerpt], March 23, 1949 


Introduction 


The Israeli armistice agreement with Lebanon was one of four 
armistice agreements between Israel and hostile Arab states that 
United Nations (UN) representative Ralph Bunche negotiated in the 
first half of 1949. Under its terms, the international boundary sep- 
arating Israel and Lebanon was reestablished as the border between 
the two states, and Israeli forces withdrew from territory they had 
seized in southern Lebanon. The relationship between the neigh- 
bors nonetheless remained difficult, in part because the recurrent 
weakness of Lebanese governments made the small country an easy 
host for irregular organizations hostile to Israel. Israeli forces 
subsequently felt free to intervene in Lebanon when that country 
served as a base for such groups, invading in spring 1983 to drive 
Palestinian Liberation Organization (PLO) members from Lebanon, 
shelling the southern region of the country in the spring of 1996 
(Operation GRAPES OF WRATH) to attack Hezbollah guerrillas, and 
invading once again in July 2006 to strike against Hezbollah and 
Hamas operatives. Caught between stronger neighbors and often 
dominated by Syria, Lebanon several times fell victim to civil 
war, and assassinations of prominent and popular politicians were 
another factor that helped to destabilize successive governments. 


Primary Source 
PREAMBLE 


The parties to the present agreement, responding to the Security 
Council resolution of 16 November 1948 calling upon them, as a 
further provisional measure under Article 40 of the Charter of the 
United Nations and in order to facilitate the transition from the 
present truce to permanent peace in Palestine, to negotiate an 
Armistice; having decided to enter into negotiations under United 
Nations Chairmanship concerning the implementation of the Secu- 
rity Council resolution 16 November 1948; and having appointed 
representatives empowered to negotiate and conclude an armistice 
agreement; 
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The undersigned representatives, having exchanged their full 
powers found to be in good and proper form, have agreed upon the 
following provisions: 


Article I 

With a view to promoting the return of permanent peace in Pales- 
tine and in recognition of the importance in this regard of mutual 
assurances concerning the future military operations of the Parties, 
the following principles, which shall be fully observed by both Par- 
ties during the Armistice, are hereby affirmed: 


1. The injunction of the Security Council against resort to mil- 
itary force in the settlement of the Palestine question shall 
henceforth be scrupulously respected by both Parties. 

2. No aggressive action by the armed forces—land, sea, or air— 
of either Party shall be undertaken, planned, or threatened 
against the people or the armed forces of the other; it being 
understood that the use of the term “planned” in this context 
has no bearing on normal staff planning as generally prac- 
tised in military organizations. 

3. The right of each Party to its security and freedom from fear of 
attack by the armed forces of the other shall be fully respected. 

4. The establishment of an armistice between the armed forces 
of the two Parties is accepted as an indispensable step toward 
the liquidation ofarmed conflict and the restoration of peace 
in Palestine. 


Article II 

With a specific view to the implementation of the resolution of the 
Security Council of 16 November 1948, the following principles and 
purposes are affirmed: 


1. The principle that no military or political advantage should 
be gained under the truce ordered by the Security Council is 
recognized. 

2. Itis also recognized that no provision of this Agreement shall 
in any way prejudice the rights, claims and positions of either 
Party hereto in the ultimate peaceful settlement of the Pales- 
tine question; 

(a) The provisions of this agreement being dictated exclu- 
sively by military considerations. 


Article III 

1. In pursuance of the foregoing principles and of the resolution 
of the Security Council of 16 November 1948, a general armistice 
between the armed forces of the two Parties—land, sea and air— 
is hereby established. 


2. No element of the land, sea or air military or paramilitary forces 
of either Party, including non-regular forces, shall commit any 
warlike or hostile act against the military or paramilitary forces of 
the other Party, or against civilians in territory under the control of 
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that Party; or shall advance beyond or pass over for any purpose 
whatsoever the Armistice Demarcation Line set forth in Article V 
of this Agreement; or enter into or pass through the air space of the 
other Party or through the waters within three miles of the coast- 
line of the other Party. 


3. No warlike act or act of hostility shall be conducted from terri- 
tory controlled by one of the parties to this Agreement against the 
other Party. 


Article IV 

1. The line described in Article V of this Agreement shall be desig- 
nated as the Armistice Demarcation Line and is delineated in pur- 
suance of the purpose and intent of the resolutions of the Security 
Council of 16 November 1948. 


2. The basic purpose of the Armistice Demarcation Line is to delin- 
eate the line beyond which the armed forces of the respective Parties 
shall not move. 


3. Rules and regulations of the armed forces of the Parties, which 
prohibit civilians from crossing the fighting lines or entering the 
area between the lines, shall remain in effect after the signing of this 
Agreement with application to the Armistice Demarcation Line 
defined in Article V. 


Article V 
1. The Armistice Demarcation Line should follow the international 
boundary between Lebanon and Palestine. 


2. In the region of the Armistice Demarcation Line the military forces 
of the Parties shall consist of defensive forces only as is defined in 
the Annex to this Agreement. 


3. Withdrawal of forces to the Armistice Demarcation Line and their 
reduction to defensive strength in accordance with the preceding 
paragraph shall be completed within ten days of the signing of this 
Agreement. In the same way the removal of mines from mined roads 
and areas evacuated by either Party and the transmission of plans 
showing the location of such minefields to the other Party shall be 
completed within the same period. 


Article VI 

All prisoners of war detained by either Party to this Agreement and 
belonging to the armed forces, regular or irregular, of the other Party 
shall be exchanged. 


Article VII 
1. The execution of the provisions of this Agreement shall be 
supervised by a Mixed Armistice Commission composed of seven 
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members, of whom each Party to this Agreement shall designate 
three, and whose Chairman shall be the United Nations Chief of 
Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization or a senior officer from 
the Observer personnel of that Organization designated by him fol- 
lowing consultation with both Parties to this Agreement. 


2. The Mixed Armistice Commission shall maintain its headquar- 
ters at the frontier post North of Metulla and the Lebanese frontier 
post at En Naqoura, and shall hold its meetings at such places and 
at such times as it may deem necessary for the effective conduct of 
the work. 


3. The Mixed Armistice Commission shall be convened in its first 
meeting by the United Nations Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervi- 
sion Organization not later than one week following the signing of 
this Agreement. 


4. Decisions of the Mixed Armistice Commission, to the extent pos- 
sible, shall be based on the principle of unanimity. In the absence 
of unanimity, decisions shall be taken by a majority vote of the 
members of the Commission present and voting. 


5. The Mixed Armistice Commission shall formulate its own rules 
of procedure. Meetings shall be held only after due notice to the 
members by the Chairman. The quorum for its meetings shall be a 
majority of its members. 


6. The Commission shall be empowered to employ Observers, who 
may be from among the military organizations of the Parties or 
from the military personnel of the United Nations Truce Supervi- 
sion Organization, or from both, in such numbers as may be con- 
sidered essential to the performance of its functions. In the event 
United Nations Observers should be so employed, they shall remain 
under the command of the United Nations Chief of Staff of the Truce 
Supervision Organization. Assignments ofa general or special nature 
given to United Nations Observers attached to the Mixed Armistice 
Commission shall be subject to approval by the United Nations 
Chief of Staff or his designated representative on the Commission, 
whichever is serving as Chairman. 


7. Claims or complaints presented by either Party relating to the 
application of this Agreement shall be referred immediately to 
the Mixed Armistice Commission through its Chairman. The Com- 
mission shall take such action on all such claims or complaints by 
means of its observation and investigation machinery as it may 
deem appropriate, with a view to equitable and mutually satisfactory 
settlement. 


Source: United Nations Security Council, S/1296, March 23, 1949. 
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35. United Nations General Assembly 
Resolution 303 (IV), Palestine: 
Question of an International Regime 
for the Jerusalem Area and the 
Protection of the Holy Places, 
December 9, 1949 


Introduction 


The original partition plan advanced by the United Nations (UN) 
in 1947 envisaged that the holy city of Jerusalem together with Beth- 
lehem, which contained sites sacred to Jews, Muslims, and Chris- 
tians, would be administered as an international city under UN 
supervision and sovereignty. By the end of hostilities, Jordan con- 
trolled all of Jerusalem, although Israel had at one time controlled 
the western half. Israel had initially accepted the principle of UN 
sovereignty and administration of Jerusalem, but at the end of the 
war the Israeli government rejected the idea on the grounds that 
the UN had made no effort to establish international control there 
or to ensure the safety of either its Arab or its Jewish inhabitants. In 
late 1949 the UN General Assembly nonetheless reaffirmed the prin- 
ciple that Jerusalem should come under UN jurisdiction. Even after 
Israel recaptured all of Jerusalem in the 1967 Six-Day War, the UN 
continued to adhere at least verbally to this proposal but made no 
real effort to enforce it, and officially Jerusalem remained a corpus 
separatum. Israel, however, proclaimed in 1950 that West Jerusalem 
was its capital and after 1967 added East Jerusalem to the city. 
Despite congressional resolutions to the contrary, the U.S. govern- 
ment has never recognized Jerusalem as part of Israel. The United 
States, Britain, and others have nonetheless in practice ignored UN 
affirmations of its own sovereignty over Jerusalem, regarding its 
status as a matter to be decided ifand when Israel and its opponents 
ever reach a final settlement of their outstanding differences. 


Primary Source 
The General Assembly, 


Having regard to its resolutions 181 (II) of 29 November 1947 and 
194 (III) of 11 December 1948, 


Having studied the reports of the United Nations Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine set up under the latter resolution, 


1. Decides 
In relation to Jerusalem, 
Believing that the principles underlying its previous resolutions con- 


cerning this matter, and in particular its resolution of 29 Novem- 
ber 1947, represent a just and equitable settlement of the question, 
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1. To restate, therefore, its intention that Jerusalem should be placed 
under a permanent international regime, which should envisage 
appropriate guarantees for the protection of the Holy Places, both 
within and outside Jerusalem, and to confirm specifically the fol- 
lowing provisions of General Assembly Resolution 181 (II): (1) the 
City of Jerusalem shall be established as a corpus separatum under 
a special international regime and shall be administered by the 
United Nations; (2) the Trusteeship Council shall be designated to 
discharge the responsibilities of the Administering Authority ...; 
and (3) the City of Jerusalem shall include the present municipal- 
ity of Jerusalem plus the surrounding villages and towns, the most 
eastern of which shall be Abu Dis; the most southern, Bethlehem; 
the most western, Ein Karim (including also the built-up area of 
Motsa); and the most northern, Shu fat... ; 


2. To request for this purpose that the Trusteeship Council at its 
next session, whether special or regular, complete the preparation 
of the Statute of Jerusalem, omitting the now inapplicable provi- 
sions, such as articles 32 and 39, and, without prejudice to the fun- 
damental principles of the international regime for Jerusalem set 
forth in General Assembly resolution 181 (II) introducing therein 
amendments in the direction of its greater democratization, 
approve the Statute, and proceed immediately with its implemen- 
tation. The Trusteeship Council shall not allow any actions taken by 
any interested Government or Governments to divert it from adopt- 
ing and implementing the Statute of Jerusalem; 


II. Calls upon the States concerned to make formal undertakings, at 
an early date and in the light of their obligations as Members of the 
United Nations, that they will approach these matters with good will 
and be guided by the terms of the present resolution. 


Source: United Nations General Assembly Official Records, 4th Sess., 
Palestine: Question of an International Regime for the Jerusalem Area 
and the Protection of the Holy Places, G.A. Res. 303 (IV), December 9, 
1949, 


36. Israeli Law of Return [Excerpt], 
July 5, 1950 


Introduction 


In mid-1950 the Knesset (Israeli parliament) unanimously passed 
a law permitting any Jew, with the exception of those whose health 
was problematic or who posed a threat to the safety of the state, to 
obtain an immigration visa and settle in Israel. This legislation was 
aconcrete expression of the longtime Zionist hope that Israel would 
serve as a physical homeland for all international Jewry. It was also 
an affirmation of the fact that Israel was fundamentally a Jewish state. 
Whereas Palestinian refugees were regarded as potentially dis- 
ruptive and hazardous elements and were officially banned from 
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returning, the Israeli government readily welcomed any and all 
Jews, whatever their background, and granted them immediate cit- 
izenship. In 1949 and 1950, the entire Jewish population of Yemen, 
49,000 in all, moved to Israel, as did the 114,000 Jewish inhabitants 
of Iraq, part of an influx of 700,000 Jews to Israel between 1948 and 
1951 that doubled its Jewish population and meant that many of 
the new arrivals spent some time living in tents. Under the Law of 
Return, Jews were generally defined as anyone whose mother was 
Jewish. In 1970 the law was amended and expanded to cover the 
children and grandchildren of Jews and the spouses of Jews or their 
children or grandchildren. This may have been an effort to use 
demographics to increase the Jewish proportion of the population 
in relation to the still substantial numbers of Arabs in Israel, who 
generally had higher birthrates. The Law of Return helped to further 
harden the divisions between Israelis and Arabs while reinforcing 
Israel’s predominantly Jewish identity. 


Primary Source 


1. Every Jew has the right to come to this country as an oleh.” 


2. (a) Aliyah” shall be by oleh’s visa. 

(b) An oleh’s visa shall be granted to every Jew who has 
expressed his desire to settle in Israel, unless the Minister 
of Immigration is satisfied that the applicant 
(1) is engaged in an activity directed against the Jewish 

people; or 
(2) is likely to endanger public health or the security of the 
State. 


3. (a) A Jew who has come to Israel and subsequent to his arrival 
has expressed his desire to settle in Israel may, while still in 
Israel, receive an oleh’s certificate. 

(b) The restrictions specified in section 2(b) shall apply also 
to the grant of an oleh’s certificate, but a person shall not 
be regarded as endangering public health on account of an 
illness contracted after his arrival in Israel. 


4. Every Jew who has immigrated into this country before the com- 
ing into force of this Law, and every Jew who was born in this coun- 
try, whether before or after the coming into force of this Law, shall 
be deemed to be a person who has come to this country as an oleh 
under this Law. 


[...] 


Source: Law of Return, July 5, 1950, Israel Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, http://www.mfa.gov.il/MFA. 


“Translator’s Note: Aliyah means immigration of Jews, and oleh 
(plural: olim) means a Jew immigrating into Israel. 
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37. John Foster Dulles, Efforts toward 
Preserving Peace in the Near East 
[Excerpt], February 24, 1956 


Introduction 


By the mid-1950s the fluid situation in the volatile Middle East, 
where nationalist governments were coming to power and the Arab- 
Israeli antagonism was a continual sore point, was attracting the 
attention of the Cold War superpowers and major protagonists, the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Initially, both the United States 
and the Soviet Union were sympathetic to Israel’s position, but this 
unusual united front proved short-lived, as developments in the 
Middle East were increasingly viewed in the context of the intensi- 
fying Cold War. In May 1950 the United States, Great Britain, and 
France issued a joint statement expressing their hopes for contin- 
uing peace and stability in the Middle East and their desire to avoid 
an ever-escalating arms race between the Arab states and Israel. 
The three powers also stated their intention of taking forcible action 
to prevent the outbreak ofanother conflict. The Arab League resented 
this assumption that the Middle East was effectively in a tutelary 
relationship to the three Western powers, who reserved the right to 
intervene there. Most Arab states were also suspicious when in Feb- 
ruary 1955 Iraq, Turkey, Pakistan, Iran, and the United Kingdom 
signed the Baghdad Pact, a mutual security agreement modeled on 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). The Soviet Union 
condemned the Baghdad Pact and increasingly aligned itself with 
Arab states against Israel. It also began to provide arms to nation- 
alist Arab regimes such as that of Egypt, where a 1952 military coup 
had overthrown the previous monarchy and installed a modernizing 
radical government. Soviet officials warned Western powers against 
any kind of military intervention in the affairs of the Middle East. 
In response, U.S. secretary of state John Foster Dulles, speaking to 
the U.S. Senate’s Foreign Relations Committee, reaffirmed the 
intention of the three Western powers to take action to prevent the 
eruption of any new conflict. He deplored Soviet arms sales to Arab 
states, but—at least in the short ran—decided not to supply Israel 
with large quantities of U.S. arms since he feared that these might 
further inflame an already critical situation. While not ruling out 
future arms sales to either Israel or Arab states, Dulles recommended 
that Israel turn for protection primarily to the United Nations and to 
the earlier pledges that the three Western powers had made in 1950. 


Primary Source 
eal 


Inamove consistent with the efforts of the United Nations, the United 
States joined with the United Kingdom and France on May 25, 1950, 
in the issuance ofa joint declaration which set forth their deep inter- 
est in promoting the establishment and maintenance of peace and 
stability in the Near East. The three Governments there recognized 
that the Arab States and Israel all needed to maintain armed forces 
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for the purposes of assuring their internal security and their legiti- 
mate self-defense and to permit them to play their part in the defense 
of the area as a whole. The three Governments reaffirmed at the 
same time their opposition to the development of an arms race 
between the Arab States and Israel. A third and vital part of the dec- 
laration of 1950 is contained in the statement of their unalterable 
Opposition to the use of force or threat of force between any of the 
states in the Near East. The three Governments stated that, should 
they find that any of these states was preparing to violate frontiers 
or armistice lines, they would, consistently with their obligations as 
members of the United Nations, immediately take action, both within 
and without the United Nations, to prevent such violation. 


During the past 6 months substantial amounts of Soviet-bloc arms 
have been sent to the area. The Soviet bloc has thus complicated the 
problem which the United Nations has sought to solve. Conditions 
for an arms race now exist as certain countries of the Near East vie 
with one another in the purchase of military items. Israel now wishes 
to obtain arms from the United States and elsewhere, and we have 
received similar requests from several of the Arab States which 
have not acquired arms from Russia or its satellites. While realiz- 
ing that the introduction of large quantities of Soviet-bloc arms 
could upset the balance of arms within the area, we do not believe 
that a true peace can be based upon arms alone. 


In requesting arms from the United States, representatives of Israel 
have expressed fear that their country’s peaceful existence is threat- 
ened. It is natural that in the circumstances they would wish to 
increase their military capabilities. However, Israel, due to its much 
smaller size and population, could not win an arms race against Arabs 
having access to Soviet-bloc stocks. It would seem that Israel’s secu- 
rity could be better assured, in the long run, through measures other 
than the acquisition ofadditional arms in circumstances which might 
exacerbate the situation. 


These other measures include reliance on the United Nations, by 
which Israel was created and of which Israel and the Arab States are 
important members. The charter of the United Nations binds all of 
them not to threaten or use force. The United States, United King- 
dom, and France, as I indicated earlier, announced their intentions 
in the declaration of 1950. More recently, President Eisenhower and 
Prime Minister Eden referred to this declaration and stated that 
they had made arrangements, in which the French have joined, for 
joint discussions as to the nature of measures to be taken in light of 
that declaration. Allofthese possible measures add up toa more effec- 
tive deterrent than additional quantities of arms. 


As I have indicated on previous occasions, the United States does 
not exclude the possibility of arms sales to Israel at a time when it 
will preserve the peace. We do not exclude the possibility of arms 
sales to the other Arab States under similar conditions. 
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Source: “Efforts toward Preserving Peace in the Near East,” Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin 34(871) (1956): 368-369. 


38. U.S. Statement on the Aswan High 
Dam, July 19, 1956 


Introduction 


In 1952 a coup led by revolutionary young military Free Officers 
overthrew the monarchy of King Farouk | in Egypt, replacing it 
with a self-consciously nationalist and anticolonial regime bent 
on modernization and determined to assert Egypt’s independence. 
The new government introduced policies of land reform and other 
socialist measures. In 1954 one of the leading spirits among these 
officers, Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser, became president of Egypt. 
He took a prominent role at the 1955 Bandung meeting of non- 
aligned nations that sought to remain aloof from the Cold War rival- 
ries and was initially willing to accept assistance from both camps. 
Like many governments of the time, Nasser’s Egypt embarked on 
ambitious developmental projects. The most extensive of these was 
the construction of a massive dam across the Nile at Aswan that 
was intended to generate hydroelectric power for all of Egypt and 
several surrounding countries. In December 1955 the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the World Bank promised to pro- 
vide much of the funding for this project. Seven months later, how- 
ever, the United States, Britain, and the World Bank reversed course 
and withdrew their offers of funding. The stated reasons were sim- 
ply that the undertaking was unfeasible and that expected progress 
had not been made. In reality, the denial of funding was due to Nas- 
ser’s recent acceptance of large quantities of armaments from the 
Soviet Union. One reason for his eagerness to acquire such weapons 
was that Egypt’s relations with Israel, Britain, and France were all 
reaching a flashpoint over issues related to Egyptian occupation of 
the Gaza Strip, seized from Israel in 1948, and the ownership and 
operation of the strategically and commercially important Suez 
Canal. These would soon become the center ofa major Cold War and 
Middle Eastern crisis. The resulting Suez Crisis also drove Egypt 
closer to the Soviet Union, which eventually provided about one- 
third of the Aswan High Dam project’s construction costs. 


Primary Source 


At the request of the Government of Egypt, the United States joined 
in December 1955 with the United Kingdom and with the World 
Bank in an offer to assist Egypt in the construction ofa high dam on 
the Nile at Aswan. This project is one of great magnitude. It would 
require an estimated 12 to 16 years to complete at a total cost esti- 
mated at some $1,300,000,000, of which over $900,000,000 repre- 
sents local currency requirements. It involves not merely the rights 
and interests of Egypt but of other states whose waters are contrib- 
utory, including Sudan, Ethiopia, and Uganda. 
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The December offer contemplated an extension by the United States 
and United Kingdom of grant aid to help finance certain early phases 
of the work, the effects of which would be confined solely to Egypt, 
with the understanding that accomplishment of the project as a 
whole would require a satisfactory resolution of the question of Nile 
water rights. Another important consideration bearing upon the 
feasibility of the undertaking, and thus the practicability of Amer- 
ican aid, was Egyptian readiness and ability to concentrate its eco- 
nomic resources upon this vast construction program. 


Developments within the succeeding 7 months have not been favor- 
able to the success of the project, and the U.S. Government has 
concluded that it is not feasible in present circumstances to partic- 
ipate in the project. Agreement by the riparian states has not been 
achieved, and the ability of Egypt to devote adequate resources to 
assure the project’s success has become more uncertain than at the 
time the offer was made. 


This decision in no way reflects or involves any alteration in the 
friendly relations of the Government and people of the United States 
toward the Government and people of Egypt. 


The United States remains deeply interested in the welfare of the 
Egyptian people and in the development of the Nile. It is prepared 
to consider at an appropriate time and at the request of the ripar- 
ian states what steps might be taken toward a more effective utiliza- 
tion of the water resources of the Nile for the benefit of the peoples 
of the region. Furthermore, the United States remains ready to assist 
Egypt in its effort to improve the economic condition of its people 
and is prepared, through its appropriate agencies, to discuss these 
matters within the context of funds appropriated by the Congress. 


Source: “Aswan High Dam,” Department of State Bulletin 35(892) 
(1956): 188. 


39. Egyptian Law Nationalizing the 
Suez Canal Company [Excerpt], 
July 26, 1956 


Introduction 


One of the major reasons that Britain had taken over the adminis- 
tration of Egypt in the 1880s was to protect the then strategically 
and commercially vital Suez Canal waterway linking the Persian 
Gulf to the Mediterranean Sea. Ownership of this was vested in the 
Suez Canal Company, owned by the British and French governments, 
although the Egyptian government controlled access to the canal. 
The nationalist Egyptian government that came to power in 1952 
found foreign ownership of the commercially valuable canal and its 
revenues a constant irritant. Even before then, use and operation of 
the canal had become internationally controversial. From the date 
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of Israel’s creation in 1948, Egypt had denied the use of the canal 
not just to Israeli vessels but also to ships bearing goods bound for 
Israel on the grounds that since Israel and Egypt—even after the 
1949 armistice—were formally at war, the normal stipulations 
of free navigation by all nations did not apply. In September 1951 
the United Nations (UN) Security Council passed Resolution 95 
demanding that Egypt permit passage through the canal of Israeli 
ships and goods bound for Israel, a demand that successive Egypt- 
ian governments simply ignored. Under Gamal Abdel Nasser, who 
took power in 1954, demands that ownership of the canal and its 
revenues pass from the Suez Canal Company to the Egyptian gov- 
ernment intensified and by early 1956 were reaching a crisis point. 
On the symbolically significant fourth anniversary of the Egyptian 
revolution, just a few days after Britain, the United States, and the 
World Bank withdrew their pledged funding for the construction of 
the Aswan High Dam, a project that Nasser regarded as inextrica- 
bly linked to Egypt’s international prestige, Nasser responded by 
seizing the physical property and administration of the Suez Canal 
and taking over not just its operation but all its revenues. Several 
other Arab neighboring states immediately applauded his audac- 
ity in facing up to what they considered neocolonial exploitation, 
and Nasser became a hero to nationalist movements around the 
world. 


Primary Source 
ARTICLE 1 


The International Company of the Suez Maritime Canal (Egypt- 
ian Joint Stock Company) is hereby nationalized. Its assets and 
liabilities revert to the State and the councils and committees at 
present responsible for its administration are dissolved. 

The shareholders and holders of founders’ shares will be com- 
pensated for the stock and shares which they own on the basis of 
their closing price on the Paris Bourse immediately preceding the 
date on which this law enters into force. 

Payment of this compensation will be made when all the assets 
of the nationalized company have been fully handed over to the 
State. 


ARTICLE 2 

The administration of traffic services through the Suez Canal 
will be carried out by an independent body with the legal status of 
a corporation; it will be attached to the Ministry of Commerce. An 
order of the President of the Republic will fix the composition of this 
body and the payment to be made to its members. This body will 
have full powers necessary for controlling this service and will not 
be subject to administrative routine and regulations. 


[...] 
ARTICLE 3 


The funds of the nationalized company and its rights in Egypt 
and abroad are hereby frozen. Banks, institutions and private per- 
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sons are forbidden to dispose of these assets in any way, to pay out 
any sum whatever or to meet claims for payment without previous 
sanction by the body envisaged in Article 2. 


[...] 


ARTICLE 5 

Any breach of the terms of Article 3 will be punished with im- 
prisonment and a fine equal to three times the value of the sum 
involved. Any breach of the terms of Article 4 will be punished with 
imprisonment; the offender will, in addition, be deprived of any 
right to a gratuity, pension or compensation. 


[...] 


Source: D. C. Watt, Documents on the Suez Crisis: 26 July to 6 Novem- 
ber 1956 (London: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1957). 


40. Sir Anthony Eden, Statement on 
the Anglo-French Communications 
to Egypt and Israel [Excerpt], 
October 30, 1956 


Introduction 


Western response to the Egyptian seizure of the Suez Canal was 
muted for several months, focusing publicly on negotiations among 
the Egyptian government, the United Nations (UN), the British 
and French governments, and the Suez Canal Users Association. 
In private, however, the British, French, and Israeli governments 
planned what they hoped would bea bold and daring operation that 
would not only regain the canal but would also enhance Israel’s 
strategic position. Egypt used the Gaza Strip, seized from Israel 
in the Israeli War of Independence (1948-1949), for almost daily 
attacks against Israeli positions. Israel planned to respond with an 
invasion of Egypt, in the course of which Israeli troops would move 
toward the Suez Canal and appear to pose a threat to its operation. 
The British and French would then demand that Israel and Egypt end 
hostilities and that Israel withdraw and, when they refused to do so, 
would launch their own invasion and retake the canal. The hope was 
that presented with this fait accompli, other countries, including 
the United States, and the UN would acquiesce in the results. Israel 
would have regained the Gaza Strip and taken the strategically 
important Sinaiarea, and Britain and France would once more con- 
trol the Suez Canal. Speaking in the British House of Commons 
immediately after issuing ultimata to both Egypt and Israel, British 
prime minister Sir Anthony Eden affirmed the intention of British 
and French forces to intervene within 12 hours to protect the Canal 
and restore order. The following day, British airplanes based in 
Cyprus bombed Egyptian airfields, causing the withdrawal of Egypt- 
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ian forces from the Sinai, which Israeli troops quickly occupied. 
Anglo-French ground forces invaded Egypt on November 6 but one 
day later accepted a cease-fire negotiated by the UN. 


Primary Source 


With your permission, Mr. Speaker, and that of the House, I will 
make a statement. 


As the House will know, for some time past the tension on the fron- 
tiers of Israel has been increasing. The growing military strength of 
Egypt has given rise to renewed apprehension, which the statements 
and actions of the Egyptian Government have further aggravated. 
The establishment of a Joint Military Command between Egypt, 
Jordan and Syria, the renewed raids by guerillas, culminating in 
the incursion of Egyptian commandos on Sunday night, had all pro- 
duced a very dangerous situation. 


Five days ago news was received that the Israel Government were 
taking certain measures of mobilisation. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at once instructed Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Tel Aviv to 
make inquiries of the Israel Minister for Foreign Affairs and to urge 
restraint. 


Meanwhile, President Eisenhower called for an immediate tripartite 
discussion between representatives of the United Kingdom, France 
and the United States. A meeting was held on 28th October, in Wash- 
ington, and a second meeting took place on 29th October. 


While these discussions were proceeding, news was received last 
night that Israel forces had crossed the frontier and had penetrated 
deep into Egyptian territory. Later, further reports were received 
indicating that paratroops had been dropped. It appears that the 
Israel spearhead was not far from the banks of the Suez Canal. From 
recent reports it also appeared that air forces are in action in the 
neighbourhood of the Canal. 


During the last few weeks Her Majesty’s Government have thought 
it their duty, having regard to their obligations under the Anglo- 
Jordan Treaty, to give assurances, both public and private, of their 
intention to honour these obligations. Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
in Tel Aviv late last night received an assurance that Israel would 
not attack Jordan. 


I must tell the House that very grave issues are at stake, and that 
unless hostilities can quickly be stopped free passage through the 
Canal will be jeopardised. Moreover, any fighting on the banks of 
the Canal would endanger the ships actually on passage. The num- 
ber of crews and passengers involved totals many hundreds, and 
the value of the ships which are likely to be on passage is about £50 
million, excluding the value of the cargoes. 
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Her Majesty’s Government and the French Government have accord- 
ingly agreed that everything possible should be done to bring hos- 
tilities to an end as soon as possible. Their representatives in New 
York have, therefore, been instructed to join the United States 
representative in seeking an immediate meeting of the Security 
Council. This began at 4 p.m. 


In the meantime, as a result of the consultations held in London 
today, the United Kingdom and French Governments have now 
addressed urgent communications to the Governments of Egypt and 
Israel. In these we have called upon both sides to stop all warlike 
action by land, sea and air forthwith and to withdraw their military 
forces to a distance of 10 miles from the Canal. Further, in order 
to separate the belligerents and to guarantee freedom of transit 
through the Canal by the ships of all nations, we have asked the 
Egyptian Government to agree that Anglo-French forces should 
move temporarily—I repeat temporarily—into key positions at Port 
Said, Ismailia and Suez. 


The Governments of Egypt and Israel have been asked to answer 
this communication within 12 hours. It has been made clear to 
them that, if at the expiration of that time one or both have not 
undertaken to comply with these requirements, British and French 
forces will intervene in whatever strength may be necessary to secure 
compliance. 


I will continue to keep the House informed of the situation. 


Source: Anthony Eden, “Statement on Anglo-French Communica- 
tions to Egypt and Israel,” Parliament, House of Commons. House of 
Commons Debates, 558, coll. 1274-1275. 


41. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Radio and 
Television Report to the American 
People on the Developments in 
Eastern Europe and the Middle East 
[Excerpt], October 31, 1956 


Introduction 


When Israel, France, and Britain attacked Egypt in 1956, they had 
kept the U.S. government in ignorance of their plans, assuming 
that President Dwight D. Eisenhower and Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles might offer verbal protests but would acquiesce in the 
outcome. In fact, U.S. officials deplored the Anglo-French-Israeli 
action. It came at a particularly embarrassing juncture, since a few 
days earlier the Soviet Union had sent troops to Hungary, one of its 
East European satellite states, to prevent that country from seced- 
ing from the Warsaw Pact and restore communist rule. The Eisen- 
hower administration had strongly condemned the Soviet action 
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and felt unable to acquiesce in its allies’ military intervention in 
Egypt. The United States, moreover, sought to win the allegiance 
of anticolonialist and nationalist forces throughout the developing 
world in Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. If Eisenhower aligned 
his country with an Anglo-French invasion of Egypt and seizure of 
the Suez Canal, this would probably inflict irretrievable damage 
onall such efforts to attract Third World nationalists, to whom Gamal 
Abdel Nasser was already an inspiring hero. In addition, Eisen- 
hower was running for reelection, and in early November the Amer- 
ican people would be going to the polls. He particularly resented the 
fact that Britain and France had deceived him and other U.S. offi- 
cials regarding their intentions and had then moved at such a 
domestically and internationally difficult time for him. Eisenhower 
therefore publicly repudiated the actions of Britain, France, and 
Israel and forcefully demanded that they cease all operations against 
Egypt and accept a cease-fire. Privately, he also cut off all U.S. eco- 
nomic and military assistance—including oil supplies and support 
for their currencies—to all three countries, drastic measures that 
quickly put so much financial pressure on those states that they 
were compelled to accept his demands within one week. The fact 
that Great Britain, half century earlier the world’s most powerful 
empire, was forced to accede to U.S. economic blackmail under- 
lined the degree to which European states were now dependent 
on the United States and could not rival its economic or military 
strength. 


Primary Source 
‘i 


I now turn to that other part of the world where, at this moment, 
the situation is somber. It is not a situation that calls for extrava- 
gant fear or hysteria. But it invites our most serious concern. 


Ispeak, of course, of the Middle East. This ancient crossroads of the 
world was, as we all know, an area long subject to colonial rule. This 
rule ended after World War II, when all countries there won full 
independence. Out of the Palestinian mandated territory was born 
the new State of Israel. 


These historic changes could not, however, instantly banish ani- 
mosities born of the ages. Israel and her Arab neighbors soon found 
themselves at war with one another. And the Arab nations showed 
continuing anger toward their former colonial rulers, notably France 
and Great Britain. 


The United States—through all the years since the close of World 
War II—has labored tirelessly to bring peace and stability to this area. 


We have considered it a basic matter of United States policy to sup- 
port the new State of Israel and—at the same time—to strengthen 
our bonds both with Israel and with the Arab countries. But, un- 
fortunately through all these years, passion in the area threatened 
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to prevail over peaceful purposes, and in one form or another, there 
has been almost continuous fighting. 


This situation recently was aggravated by Egyptian policy includ- 
ing rearmament with Communist weapons. We felt this to be a 
misguided policy on the part of the Government of Egypt. The State 
of Israel, at the same time, felt increasing anxiety for its safety. And 
Great Britain and France feared more and more that Egyptian poli- 
cies threatened their “life line” of the Suez Canal. 


These matters came to a crisis on July 26th of this year, when the 
Egyptian Government seized the Universal Suez Canal Company. 
For ninety years—ever since the inauguration of the Canal—that 
Company has operated the Canal, largely under British and French 
technical supervision. 


Now there were some among our allies who urged an immediate 
reaction to this event by use of force. We insistently urged otherwise, 
and our wish prevailed—through a long succession of conferences 
and negotiations for weeks—even months—with participation by 
the United Nations. And there, in the United Nations, only a short 
while ago, on the basis of agreed principles, it seemed that an accept- 
able accord was within our reach. 


But the direct relations of Egypt with both Israel and France kept 
worsening to a point at which first Israel—then France and Great 
Britain also—determined that, in their judgment, there could be 
no protection of their vital interests without resort to force. 


Upon this decision, events followed swiftly. On Sunday the Israeli 
Government ordered total mobilization. On Monday, their armed 
forces penetrated deeply into Egypt and to the vicinity of the Suez 
Canal, nearly one hundred miles away. And on Tuesday, the British 
and French Governments delivered a 12-hour ultimatum to Israel 
and Egypt—now followed up by armed attack against Egypt. 


The United States was not consulted in any way about any phase of 
these actions. Nor were we informed of them in advance. 


As itis the manifest right of any of these nations to take such deci- 
sions and actions, it is likewise our right—if our judgment so 
dictates—to dissent. We believe these actions to have been taken 
in error. For we do not accept the use of force as a wise or proper 
instrument for the settlement of international disputes. 


To say this—in this particular instance—is in no way to minimize 
our friendship with these nations—nor our determination to main- 
tain those friendships. 


And we are fully aware of the grave anxieties of Israel, of Britain 


and of France. We know that they have been subjected to grave and 
repeated provocations. 
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The present fact, nonetheless, seems clear: the action taken can 
scarcely be reconciled with the principles and purposes of the 
United Nations to which we have all subscribed. And, beyond this, 
we are forced to doubt that resort to force and war will for long serve 
the permanent interest of the attacking nations. 


Now—we must look to the future. 


Inthe circumstances Ihave described, there will be no United States 
involvement in these present hostilities. I therefore have no plan to 
call the Congress in Special Session. Of course, we shall continue 
to keep in contact with Congressional leaders of both parties. 


Lassure you, your government will remain alert to every possibility 
of this situation, and keep in close contact and coordination with 
the Legislative Branch of this government. 


At the same time it is—and it will remain—the dedicated purpose 
of your government to do all in its power to localize the fighting and 
to end the conflict. 


We took our first measure in this action yesterday. We went to the 
United Nations with a request that the forces of Israel return to their 
own land and that hostilities in the area be brought to a close. This 
proposal was not adopted—because it was vetoed by Great Britain 
and by France. 


The processes of the United Nations, however, are not exhausted. 
Itis our hope and intent that this matter will be brought before the 
United Nations General Assembly. There—with no veto operating 
—the opinion of the world can be brought to bear in our quest for 
ajust end to this tormenting problem. In the past the United Nations 
has proved able to find a way to end bloodshed. We believe it can 
and that it will do so again. 


My fellow citizens, as I review the march of world events in recent 
years, Iam ever more deeply convinced that the processes of the 
United Nations represent the soundest hope for peace in the 
world. For this very reason, I believe that the processes of the United 
Nations need further to be developed and strengthened. I speak 
particularly of increasing its ability to secure justice under inter- 
national law. 


In all the recent troubles in the Middle East, there have indeed 
been injustices suffered by all nations involved. But I do not believe 
that another instrument of injustice—war—is the remedy for these 
wrongs. 


There can be no peace—without law. And there can be no law—if 
we were to invoke one code of international conduct for those who 
oppose us—and another for our friends. 
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The society of nations has been slow in developing means to apply 
this truth. 


But the passionate longing for peace—on the part of all peoples of 
the earth—compels us to speed our search for new and more effec- 
tive instruments of justice. 


The peace we seek and need means much more than mere absence 
of war. It means the acceptance of law, and the fostering of justice, 
in all the world. 


To our principles guiding us in this quest we must stand fast. In so 
doing we can honor the hopes of all men for a world in which peace 
will truly and justly reign. 


Source: Dwight D. Eisenhower, Public Papers of the Presidents of the 
United States: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1956 (Washington, DC: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1958), 1060-1066. 


42. Letter from Premier Nikolai 
Bulganin to Sir Anthony Eden, 
November 5, 1956 


Introduction 


Despite its preoccupation with separatist movements in both 
Hungary and Poland in Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union quickly 
took a position on the Suez Crisis. Predictably, Soviet officials were 
strongly pro-Egyptian and condemned the “unprovoked aggression” 
of Israel, Britain, and France as well as the Anglo-French blockade 
of access to the Suez Canal. Even before Britain and France inter- 
vened, on October 30 the Soviet Union submitted a resolution to the 
United Nations (UN) demanding the withdrawal of Israeli forces, 
and in public statements Soviet officials subsequently assailed the 
Anglo-French attacks. As days passed, the Soviets made sugges- 
tions that could be interpreted as thinly veiled threats of Soviet 
military action should the invaders not withdraw and end their 
campaigns. On November 4, the Soviet Union submitted a draft 
resolution to the UN threatening UN military intervention unless 
Britain, France, and Israel ceased their operations, although this was 
rejected. On November 5, Soviet prime minister Nikolai Bulganin 
addressed open letters to his British, French, and Israeli counter- 
parts, Sir Anthony Eden, Guy Mollet, and David Ben-Gurion, and 
also wrote to U.S. president Dwight D. Eisenhower. Aligning his 
country with nationalist movements, Bulganin characterized the 
Suez operation as “a pretext for British and French aggression, 
which has other and far-reaching aims,” a “predatory” attempt to 
squelch nationalist movements in the Middle East and restore “colo- 
nial slavery.” Once again, he demanded the immediate cessation of 
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operations and the withdrawal of the invading forces. Warning that 
the crisis had the potential to develop into a “third world war,” Bul- 
ganin pointedly inquired of Eden, “In what situation would Britain 
find herself if she were attacked by stronger states, possessing all 
types of modern destructive weapons?” While Soviet threats to 
intervene in Egypt or take action elsewhere against Egypt’s attackers 
may have been bluffs, they indicated dramatically how any such 
incident could only too easily escalate into a full-scale confronta- 
tion between nuclear-armed superpowers and added to the growing 
atmosphere of tension and crisis. To Eisenhower, Bulganin sug- 
gested that the Soviet Union and the United States, “great powers 
possessing all modern types of weapons, including atomic and 
hydrogen weapons,” had “a special responsibility for stopping 
the war and restoring peace and tranquility in the area of the Near 
and Middle East.” Reminding Eisenhower that both powers had 
powerful fleets and air forces in the area, Bulganin suggested that 
if necessary the two powers consider taking joint military action 
in Egypt under UN auspices. Bulganin’s missive may have been 
intended primarily for propaganda purposes but may equally have 
represented an attempt to introduce Soviet forces into the Middle 
East and gain a military toehold in the area. The obvious Soviet 
interest in gaining an enhanced stake in this international strategic 
cockpit was likely to make Eisenhower even more eager to settle the 
Suez Crisis as expeditiously as possible. 


Primary Source 


Esteemed Mr. Prime Minister, 


The Soviet government considers it necessary to draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that the aggressive war engineered by Britain and 
France against the Egyptian state, in which Israel played the role of 
an instigator, is fraught with very dangerous consequences for uni- 
versal peace. 


The special emergency session of the General Assembly has adopted 
a decision on the immediate ending of hostilities and the with- 
drawal of foreign troops from Egyptian territory. Disregarding this, 
Britain, France and Israel are intensifying military operations, are 
continuing the barbarous bombing of Egyptian towns and villages, 
have landed troops on Egyptian territory, are reducing her inhab- 
ited localities to ruins and are killing civilians. 


Thus, the government of Britain, together with the governments 
of France and Israel, has embarked upon unprovoked aggression 
against Egypt. 


The motives cited by the British government in justifying the attack 
on Egypt are absolutely fallacious. First of all, the British govern- 
ment stated that it was intervening in the conflict between Israel 
and Egypt in order to prevent the Suez Canal from becoming a zone 
of military operations. Following the British and French interven- 
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tion, the Suez Canal area has become a zone of military operations 
and navigation through the canal has been disrupted, which harms 
the interests of nations using the canal. 


Attempts to justify the aggression by reference to the interest of 
Britain and France in freedom of navigation through the Suez Canal 
are also fallacious. We understand your special interest in the canal. 
This, however, does not entitle you to conduct military operations 
against the Egyptian people. At the same time, the governments of 
Britain and France cannot assume the role of judges in the question 
of the means of securing freedom of navigation through the Suez 
Canal, since many other states that are denouncing the aggressive 
actions of Britain and France and demanding the maintenance of 
peace and tranquility in the Near and Middle East, have no less 
interest init. Furthermore, it is well known that freedom of naviga- 
tion through the Suez Canal was fully ensured by Egypt. 


The Suez Canal issue was only a pretext for British and French aggres- 
sion, which has other and far-reaching aims. It cannot be concealed 
that in actual fact an aggressive predatory war is now unfolding 
against the Arab peoples with the object of destroying the national 
independence of the states of the Near and Middle East and of 
reestablishing the regime of colonial slavery rejected by the peoples. 


There is no justification for the fact that the armed forces of Britain 
and France, two great powers that are permanent members of 
the Security Council, have attacked a country which only recently 
acquired its national independence and which does not possess 
adequate means for self-defense. 


In what situation would Britain find herself if she were attacked by 
stronger states, possessing all types of modern destructive weapons? 
And such countries could, at the present time, refrain from send- 
ing naval or air forces to the shores of Britain and use other means 
—for instance, rocket weapons. Were rocket weapons used against 
Britain and France, you would, most probably, call this a barbarous 
action. But how does the inhuman attack launched by the armed 
forces of Britain and France against a practically defenseless Egypt 
differ from this? 


With deep anxiety over the developments in the Near and Middle 
East, and guided by the interests of the maintenance of universal 
peace, we think that the government of Britain should listen to the 
voice of reason and put an end to the war in Egypt. We call upon 
you, upon Parliament, upon the Labour Party, the trade unions, upon 
the whole of the British people: Put an end to the armed aggression; 
stop the bloodshed. The war in Egypt can spread to other countries 
and turn into a third world war. 


The Soviet government has already addressed the United Nations 
and the President of the United States of America with the proposal 
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to resort, jointly with other United Nations member-states, to the 
use of naval and air forces in order to end the war in Egypt and to 
curb aggression. We are fully determined to crush the aggressors 
by the use of force and to restore peace in the East. 


We hope that at this critical moment you will show due common 
sense and draw the appropriate conclusions. 


With sincere respect, 


N. BULGANIN 


Source: Soviet News, November 6, 1956. 


43. White House Statement to Nikolai 
Bulganin, November 5, 1956 


Introduction 


U.S. president Dwight D. Eisenhower responded within hours to 
Soviet prime minister Nikolai Bulganin’s suggestion that their two 
countries mount a joint military operation against Anglo-French 
and Israeli forces in Egypt. While deeply annoyed by his European 
allies’ actions over Suez, Eisenhower had no desire to send Ameri- 
can troops to fight British, French, and Israeli soldiers. He also 
profoundly distrusted Soviet motives in seeking to introduce their 
own forces in the area, particularly after their recent bloody sup- 
pression of the Hungarian uprising. Eisenhower wrote immediately 
to Bulganin and rejected the prime minister’s proposal, and the 
White House also issued a statement on the subject. Eisenhower 
stressed that the United Nations (UN) was already dealing with the 
Suez Crisis, was fully capable of doing so, and should be left to tackle 
this job without further Soviet interference. He highlighted the fact 
that the Soviet Union had declined to vote in favor of the UN reso- 
lution on this subject the previous evening, calling for a cease-fire, 
the withdrawal of all foreign military forces, and the introduction 
ofa UN peacekeeping force, and he urged the Soviet Union to accept 
and support this resolution. He warned that should Soviet forces 
enter the area they would be doing so in contravention of the UN 
mandate, and the United States would, if necessary, help in remov- 
ing them. About half of the presidential statement was devoted to the 
situation in Hungary and condemned the fact that Soviet forces were 
still “brutally repressing the human rights of the Hungarian people.” 
As the UN General Assembly had also urged the previous evening, the 
White House demanded that the Soviet Union end its military oper- 
ations in Hungary and immediately withdraw all Soviet forces there. 


Primary Source 


The President has just received a letter from Chairman Bulganin 
which had been previously released to the press in Moscow. This 
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letter—in an obvious attempt to divert world attention from the 
Hungarian tragedy—makes the unthinkable suggestion that the 
United States join with the Soviet Union in a bipartite employment 
of their military forces to stop the fighting in Egypt. 


The Middle East question—in which there has been much provo- 
cation on all sides—is now before the United Nations. That world 
body has called for a cease-fire, a withdrawal of foreign armed 
forces, and the entry ofa United Nations force to stabilize the situ- 
ation pending a settlement. In this connection, it is to be regretted 
that the Soviet Union did not vote last night in favor of the organi- 
zation of this United Nations force. All parties concerned, however, 
should accept these United Nations resolutions promptly and in 
good faith. 


Neither Soviet nor any other military forces should now enter the 
Middle East area except under United Nations mandate. Any such 
action would be directly contrary to the present resolution of the 
United Nations, which has called for the withdrawal of those for- 
eign forces which are now in Egypt. The introduction of new forces 
under these circumstances would violate the United Nations Char- 
ter, and it would be the duty ofall United Nations members, includ- 
ing the United States, to oppose any such effort. 


While we are vitally concerned with the situation in Egypt, we are 
equally concerned with the situation in Hungary. There, Soviet forces 
are at this very moment brutally repressing the human rights of the 
Hungarian people. Only last night the General Assembly in emer- 
gency session adopted a resolution calling on the Soviet Union to 
cease immediately its military operations against the Hungarian 
people and to withdraw its forces from that country. The Soviet 
Union voted against this resolution, just as it had vetoed an earlier 
resolution in the Security Council. The Soviet Union is, therefore, 
at this moment in defiance ofa decision of the United Nations, taken 
to secure peace and justice in the world. 


Under these circumstances, it is clear that the first and most impor- 
tant step that should be taken to insure world peace and security is 
for the Soviet Union to observe the United Nations resolution to 
cease its military repression of the Hungarian people and withdraw 
its troops. Only then would it be seemly for the Soviet Union to sug- 
gest further steps that can be taken toward world peace. 


Since Chairman Bulganin has already released his letter to the Pres- 
ident, it is proper now to release a letter written by the President 
yesterday to the Chairman about the situation in Hungary. 


Source: “U.S. Rejects Soviet Proposal to Use Force in Egypt; Urges 
U.S.S.R. to Withdraw Troops from Hungary,” Department of State 
Bulletin 35(908) (1956): 795-796. 
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44, David Ben-Gurion, Speech to the 
Knesset [Excerpt], November 7, 1956 


Introduction 


While Britain and France regarded the Suez operation as a humil- 
iating fiasco and failure, for Israel it represented a considerable 
victory. By the time the war had ended, Israeli forces had regained 
the Gaza Strip and occupied the Sinai Peninsula, putting an end to 
Egyptian attacks on Israeli territory and also opening the Straits of 
Tiran to Israeli shipping from the port of Eilat in the Gulf of Aqaba. 
Speaking to the Knesset (Israeli parliament) as the United Nations 
(UN) cease-fire came into effect, Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion 
celebrated Israel’s achievements. Israel initially intended to retain 
control of the Sinai. Eventually, in the spring of 1957 and under 
considerable U.S. pressure, Israeli forces withdrew but insisted that 
the area not be returned to Egypt but instead be handed over to the 
control of the UN Emergency Force (UNEF). Israel now expected 
the UNEF to prevent Egyptian fedayeen (peasants) from infiltrat- 
ing into the Gaza Strip and mounting small-scale anti-Israeli oper- 
ations there and warned that should the UNEF fail to do so, the 
Israeli government would consider this sufficient reason to move 
once more against the Sinai. Israeli officials also stated that should 
Egypt seek to close the Straits of Tiran to Israeli ships, this too 
would bea casus belli, or act justifying war. The Suez operation also 
helped to enhance Israel’s image in the United States. Many U.S. 
congressmen, alarmed by Soviet pronouncements and eagerness 
to intervene during the Suez Crisis, now came to see Israel as a 
potential Cold War bulwark against Soviet designs on the Middle 
East. For Egypt, on the other hand, UN administration of the Sinai 
was a continuing sore point. The festering disagreements over 
Sinai would become one major factor precipitating the 1967 Six- 
Day War. 


Primary Source 


The glorious military operation which lasted a week and conquered 
the entire Sinai Peninsula of 60,000 square kilometers is an un- 
precedented feat in Jewish history and is rare in the world’s history. 
The Army did not make an effort to occupy enemy territory in Egypt 
proper and limited its operations to free the area from northern 
Sinai to the tip of the Red Sea. 


This heroic advance is a focal point not only for the consolidation 
of the State’s security and internal tranquility but also for our exter- 
nal relations on the world scene. Our forces did not attack Egypt 
proper and I hope the Egyptian dictator will not compel Israelis to 
violate the Biblical injunction never to return to that country. 


Three weeks ago, I told the Knesset of the increased gravity of the 
Czech arms deal which had supplied Egypt with a tremendous flow 
of heavy armaments—it is only a week ago that our forces discov- 
ered the astonishing quantity and first-rate quality of this copious 
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supply of Soviet arms, only part of which had been dispatched to 
the Sinai Peninsula. 


Neither the Egyptian dictator nor his peace-loving friends in Czecho- 
slovakia had the least doubt about the purpose of these enormous 
quantities of heavy arms. Certainly neither the supplier nor the 
recipient meant them to fall into Israeli hands. On the contrary, 
they meant them to bring about the downfall of Israel. 


The Suez crisis has aroused the whole world but it has not disturbed 
Israel to the same extent, not because Israel does not have [an] inter- 
est in freedom of navigation of this international waterway but 
because our right of free navigation was brutally and arbitrarily vio- 
lated by Egypt’s ruler several years ago, and this continued after the 
Security Council’s decision in 1951 which was arrogantly defied. 


The United States, Britain and, especially, the Soviet Union appeased 
Fascist, dictatorial Egypt at the expense of international law and the 
maintenance of the prestige of the Security Council and the United 
Nations Charter as long as Israel only was affected. 


Israel has confined itself to safeguarding its rights in the international 
waterway, and world public opinion has supported this demand. 


The injury inflicted and the danger posed to Israel by Egypt was not 
limited to the denial of our rights in the Suez Canal. For Israel’s 
economy, both the present and the future freedom of navigation of 
the Red Sea from Elath is no less vital than Suez. 


Ral 


For centuries this island [Tiran] has been desolate, and only a few 
years ago the Egyptians occupied and garrisoned it for the purpose 
of interfering with Israeli shipping in the Gulf. 


The Egyptian dictator, however, did not content himself with the 
maritime blockade of Israel and the organization of an economic 
blockade against Israel throughout the world. 


He organized and built up in all the Arab countries special units of 
murderers who crossed the borders to sow terror among workers 
in the fields and civilians in their homes. 


Nasser proclaimed time and again that Egypt was in a state of war 
with Israel, nor did he conceal that his central purpose was to attack 
Israel at the first suitable opportunity and wipe her off the earth. 


Itis no accident that among the large quantities of supplies captured 
by our forces in the Sinai desert we also found copies of Hitler’s 


Mein Kampf. 


Since my review to the Knesset 3 weeks ago, something happened 
which intensified the danger and compelled us immediately to 
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adopt special vigorous precautionary measures. After the Jordanian 
elections, in which Egyptian bribery played a decisive role, a pro- 
Egyptian majority was elected, and immediately a tripartite mili- 
tary alliance was concluded among Egypt, Jordan, and Syria, under 
the terms of which the armed forces of those three countries were 
placed under Egyptian command, with one clear goal in view: War 
to the death against [Israel]. 


The Egyptian fedayeen who, during the Suez crisis, were ordered 
by the Egyptian dictator to suspend their murderous activities in 
Israel, were brought back into action as soon as it seemed to Abdel 
Nasser that the crisis had passed, resulting in the wounding of 28 
Israeli soldiers. 


There was no room left to doubt that the noose which had been 
prepared for us was tightening and would neglect no means serv- 
ing to destroy us, and it was our duty to take urgent and effective 
measures for self-defense. We mobilized a number of reserve bat- 
talions to guard the eastern border against lightning attack from 
Jordan or Syria or both, and we mobilized a larger force of reserves, 
consisting especially of armor, on the southern border. 


At the beginning of our mobilization, I received two messages from 
the President of the United States expressing concern over the mobi- 
lization of reserves. 


In my reply to the President of October 29, I reminded him of his 
constant efforts for peace in the region for the past year, which I 
supported wholeheartedly, as well as the fact that it was the Egypt- 
ian dictator who sabotaged these efforts. I also informed the Pres- 
ident of the increasing gravity of the situation arising from the 
dictator’s expansionist aims, the extent of his rearmament and 
attempts to undermine the independence of the Arab countries, 
and above all his overt intention to destroy Israel, his establishing 
a military alliance with Jordan and Syria under Egyptian command, 
and the renewal of fedayeen activities. 


ended my reply with: “With Iraqi troops poised in great numbers 
on the Iraq-Jordanian border; with the creation ofa joint command 
of Egypt, Syria, and Jordan; with the renewal of incursions into 
Israel by Egyptian gangs, my Government would be failing in its 
essential duty ifit does not take all the necessary measures to insure 
that the declared Arab aim to eliminate Israel by force should not 
come about. 


“My Government appealed to the people of Israel to combine alert- 
ness with calm, and I feel confident that with your vast military expe- 
rience you appreciate to the full the crucial danger in which we find 
ourselves.” 


That same evening a number of our units set out to put an end to 
the nests of murderers which were part of the Egyptian Army and 
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to those bases from which they were planned and organized and 
the root forces whence the murderous gangs came. Into these en- 
gagements the Egyptians brought their air force and fierce battles 
developed—at the end of seven days the entire Egyptian force in 
Sinai was eliminated. 


As I said previously, our forces were given strict orders not to cross 
the Suez Canal or to attack Egyptian territory proper, and remain 
entirely within the limits of the Sinai Peninsula. | am confident mili- 
tary histories will make a thorough study of this remarkable oper- 
ation carried out by the Israeli Army in a few days in a vast desert 
area against an enemy armed and equipped down to the smallest 
detail with the finest, most modern weapons of the Soviet bloc and 
elsewhere. 


It is only now, after the occupation of the Gaza Strip, Abu Ageila, 
E] Arish, Nekhal, Mitlah, and the Eilat Gulf, that we have fully real- 
ized how great in quantity, how modern and excellent in quality 
were the Egyptian arms and equipment. They had heavy weapons, 
tanks, guns, first-class communications equipment, motor trans- 
port, armored cars, clothing supplies immeasurably superior to 
anything our forces possess. 


In spite ofall our previous information about the flow ofheavy arms 
ofall types which the Egyptian dictator received during the year, we 
had no real notion of the enormous quantities and superior quality 
of the arms and equipment he had received. The vast booty which fell 
into our hands proves that beyond all doubt Egypt’s dictator squeezed 
Egypt’s hungry masses to provide his army with everything they 
had, but all this was of no avail because there was no spirit in them. 


About three divisions faced Israel’s army, in addition to a number 
of units, copiously armed and equipped, scattered the length and 
breadth of Sinai. The Egyptian troops numbered over 30,000 men 
and heavy reinforcements arrived during the fighting, over two 
brigades. And this huge army was equipped with hundreds of 
Czech and British tanks and other armor, supported by an air force 
equipped with Vampire, Meteor, MIG jet planes, and the Egyptian 
Navy also came into action. 


The first night of operations we took Kuntilla after 20 minutes of 
resistance, Ras el Nageb near Elath after a brief engagement, and 
Kusseima after 45 minutes of resistance. 


1 know this dry description is not adequate for this extraordinary 
and truly heroic action which few would believe possible, but it did 
not come out of the blue; in the preliminary planning we kept two 
principal objectives in view: to insure speed of operation and to 
minimize the number of casualties. 


Ican say with deep satisfaction that both purposes were achieved 
more successfully than expected and our losses were about 150 killed. 
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Let us stand silent in glorious memory of our heroes. In deep grief 
and profound pride we send our love and respect to their parents. 


I know that I express the feeling of the entire nation and the Jewish 
people throughout the world when I say that our love and admira- 
tion go out to the Israeliarmy on land, sea, and air. The whole nation 
is proud of you. You enhanced the prestige of our people in the 
world and powerfully reinforced Israel’s security. 


During the fighting I was profoundly concerned with the fate of the 
cities which might be bombed by Egyptian bombers, and we took 
special precautions to decrease the danger. 


Referring to the international situation, I will not ask the United 
Nations why it did not take equally prompt action when the Arab 
countries in 1948 invaded our country, which we revived in accor- 
dance with the General Assembly’s own recommendations. 


There is not a people in the world so deeply concerned for the prin- 
ciples of peace and justice contained in the United Nations Charter 
than [as] the Jewish people, not only because these principles are part 
of our ancient spiritual heritage and were passed on by us to the 
civilized world, but because the entire future of our people depends 
largely on the rule of peace and justice in the world. 


Israel will not consent, under any circumstances, that a foreign 
force—called whatever it may—take up positions whether on Israeli 
soil or in any area held by Israel. The armistice with Egypt is dead, 
as are the armistice lines, and no wizards or magicians can resur- 
rect these lines which cloaked Egyptian murders and sabotage. 


Israel has no quarrel with the Egyptian people. Farouk and Nasser 
incited the Egyptians, but there is no underlying enmity between 
Israel and Egypt or vice versa. The latter point is proven by the 
wholesale desertion of Egyptian officers in the Sinai Peninsula. 


Israel wants peace and neighborly relations with Egypt under con- 
ditions of direct negotiations. It is to be hoped that all peace-loving 
and freedom-loving people will support Israel in this demand. We 
are also ready for peace negotiations with the other Arab states on 
condition that they respect the armistice lines. Israel will not attack 
the Arab states, but if attacked will strike back. 


Source: “David Gen-Gurion Reviews Sinai Campaign (November 7, 
1956),” Jewish Virtual Library, http://www.jewishvirtuallibrary 
.org/jsource/History/bgsinai.html. 
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45. Nikita Khrushchev, “We Will 
Bury You,” Reported in The Times, 
November 19, 1956 


Introduction 


Nikita Khrushchev, who eventually succeeded Joseph Stalin as gen- 
eral secretary of the Soviet Communist Party and top Soviet leader, 
was less formidable than his predecessor but at times could be erratic. 
Khrushchev frequently expressed his hopes for peaceful coexis- 
tence with the West, believing that nonsocialist countries would 
either evolve into communist states or experience autonomous 
revolutions that were not fomented by Soviet operatives. Fearing 
the devastating potential impact of nuclear war, Khrushchev also 
sought to reach understandings on arms control. This did not, 
however, mean that he had abandoned his faith in communism, the 
political creed that he had embraced as a young factory worker 
before World War I. Khrushchev was also notorious for somewhat 
unpredictable behavior, especially when he had imbibed plentiful 
quantities of vodka. In mid-1956, shortly after Soviet troops bru- 
tally suppressed the Hungarian Revolution and before the resolu- 
tion of the Suez Crisis that occurred when Israel, Great Britain, and 
France invaded Egypt and the United States exerted economic pres- 
sure to force the three powers to withdraw, Khrushchev attended 
receptions at the Kremlin and the Polish embassy. In remarks at 
both venues, he took the opportunity to condemn the Suez invasion 
while characterizing Soviet intervention in Hungary as a justifiable 
exercise in counterrevolution. Warning that “Fascist bands” sought 
to destroy Communist parties in Italy, France, and elsewhere out- 
side the Soviet sphere, Khrushchev proclaimed that “history is on 
our side” and warned the Western diplomats present, “We will bury 
you.” In practice the Russian words Khrushchev used were less men- 
acing than they appeared in translation and in the original meant 
something close to “We will attend your funeral.” Khrushchev, who 
around this time had also threatened Soviet intervention if the Suez 
situation should not be swiftly resolved, apparently meant that the 
Western powers would collapse of their own volition, but the jour- 
nalists present reported a somewhat sensational version of his 
remarks. Indeed, some years later Khrushchev himself looked back 
on this episode and commented that he had “got into trouble for it” 
when he had only wished to say that the working classes of the West- 
ern states would themselves overthrow their rulers. Khrushchev’s 
speech nonetheless impelled all the Western ambassadors to leave, 
and the episode was widely reported around the world as an in- 
stance of Khrushchev’s bullying, blustering style and taken as a 
threat to the West. In the popular memory, “we will bury you” 
would become one of Khrushchev’s best-remembered utterances. 


Primary Source 


Sir William Hayter, the British Ambassador, and diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of other North Atlantic Treaty Organization countries, 
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walked out froma Kremlin reception last night in protest ata speech 
by Mr. Khrushchev, the Soviet Communist Party chairman, in which 
he used the words “Fascist” and “bandits” in referring to Britain and 
France and Israel. 


The reception was in honour of Mr. Gomulka, who was concluding 
his visit to Moscow. 


Out of courtesy to Mr. Gomulka, the N.A.T.O. ambassadors and 
representative of Israel waited until Mr. Gomulka had responded 
with a toast that was devoid of references to Egypt or Hungary and 
limited to advocating friendly ties with the Soviet Union based on 
equality and mutual benefit. Immediately on the conclusion of 
the translation into Russian of Mr. Gomulka’s toast, read in Polish, 
the western diplomatists strode from the long white and gold St. 
George’s Hall. 


Mr. Khrushchev declared that the “bandit-like attack by Britain, 
France, and their puppet, Israel, on Egypt is a desperate attempt by 
colonializers to regain their lost positions, to frighten the peoples 
of dependent countries with force. But the time has passed when 
imperialists could seize weak countries with impunity. The free- 
dom-loving people of Egypt have administered a fitting rebuff to 
the aggressors, and its just struggle against foreign invaders has 
evoked warm support all over the world.” 


Mr. Khrushchev, words tumbling from his lips in rapid fashion, con- 
tinued by extending his accusations against other Powers besides 
Britain, France, and Israel. “Feverish activity is now in progress on 
the part of all the forces of reaction against the forces of Socialism 
and democracy. Fascist bands are making frenzied attacks on the 
advanced detachments of the working class, on the Communist 
parties of France, Italy, and other countries.” 


Ata reception this evening at the Polish Embassy, Mr. Khrushchev 
delivered himself of a longer but more mildly worded address crit- 
icizing the western Powers. However, most western ambassadors, 
including Sir William Hayter, restricted themselves to wandering 
to an adjoining room while Mr. Khrushchev spoke. 


Moscow, Nov. 18.—In his speech Mr. Khrushchev, who appeared to 
be directing his remarks to the western diplomatists, said: “We say 
this not only for the socialist States, who are more akin to us. We 
base ourselves on the idea that we must peacefully co-exist. About 
the capitalist States, it doesn’t depend on you whether or not we 
exist. If you don’t like us, don’t accept our invitations and don’t 
invite us to come to see you. Whether you like it or not, history is 
on our side. We will bury you.” 


There was applause from Mr. Khrushchev’s colleagues, and Mr. 
Gomulka, who had been standing at one side rather glumly, laughed. 
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Mr. Khrushchev said that many mistakes had been made in build- 
ing socialism in the Soviet Union because of the lack of examples 
and the lack of personnel. He continued: “If we could have the 
revolution over again we would carry it out more sensibly and with 
smaller losses; but history does not repeat itself. The situation is 
favourable for us. If God existed, we would thank him for this. 


“We had Hungary thrust upon us. We are very sorry that sucha sit- 
uation exists there. We are sure that the Hungarian working class 
will find the strength to overcome the difficulties. But most impor- 
tant is that the counter-revolution must be shattered.” 


Turning to Mr. Gomulka, he said: “I am sorry to be making such a 
speech on the territory of a foreign State. The western Powers are 
trying to denigrate Nasser. He is not a Communist. Politically, he is 
closer to those who are waging war on him andhe has even put Com- 
munists in gaol. 


“We sent sharp letters to Britain, France, and Israel—well, Israel, 
that was just for form, because, as you know, Israel carries no 
weight in the world, and ifit plays any role it was just to start a fight. 
If Israel hadn’t felt the support of Britain, France, and others, the 
Arabs would have been able to box her ears and she would have 
remained at peace. 


“The situation is serious and we are realists. The fire must be put 
out. I think the British and French will be wise enough to withdraw 
their forces, and then Egypt will emerge stronger than ever. We must 
seek a rapprochement. We must seek a settlement so that coexis- 
tence will be peaceful and advantageous.” 


Referring to the Soviet Government’s latest disarmament plan, he 
said: “You say we want war, but you have now got yourselves into 
a position I would call idiotic. (Mr. Mikoyan interjected: “Let’s say 
delicate.”) But we don’t want to profit by it. 


“Tf you withdraw your troops from Germany, France, and Britain— 
I’m speaking of American troops—we will not stay one day in Poland, 
Hungary, and Rumania. But we, Mr. Capitalists, we are beginning 
to understand your methods. You have given us a lesson in Egypt. 
If we had a quarter of our present friendship for the Poles, Czechs, 
and Slovaks before the war, the war would never have started. 


“Nobody should pretend to know the best methods of socialism. 
The Bulgarians, Poles, Yugoslavs, Rumanians, Czechs, and Soviets 
—all have their own; but, comrades, it is really better to hawk one’s 
own wares, and if they are good, they will find a buyer on their own. 
So when our enemies try to bring us into conflict over which is the 
best method of socialism we reject this. It is not in the interests of 
socialism.” 
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Source: “Ambassadors Walk Out,” London Times, November 19, 
1956. Reprinted with permission. 


46. U.S. State Department, Statement 
on Withdrawal of British and French 
Forces from Egypt, December 3, 1956 


Introduction 


On November 7, 1956, the United Nations (UN) announced that all 
parties involved in the war against Egypt had accepted a cease-fire 
agreement. It was almost another month before Britain and France 
were willing to withdraw their forces, a decision they reached in 
part because the U.S. government continued to deny them eco- 
nomic assistance, including support for their currencies and for- 
eign exchange reserves, and withheld oil supplies from both nations. 
The failure of their attempt at intervention was a major humiliation 
for both powers, seriously eroding what remained of their pres- 
tige in the Middle East. British prime minister Sir Anthony Eden 
resigned over what was widely perceived as his botched handling 
of the Suez affair. For many British officials, memories of U.S. 
behavior over Suez and what they sawas President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s betrayal of an ally left a bitter and rankling legacy of resent- 
ment and distrust that would be invoked for decades to come. 
Although the United States had taken drastic action to force Gamal 
Abdel Nasser’s two European opponents to end the Suez operation 
and leave Egypt, Eisenhower and Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles still disliked and distrusted Nasser’s radical nationalist regime 
and gave it little assistance. They sought instead to work with mod- 
erate and pro-Western governments throughout the Middle East- 
ernregion, making Iran and Saudi Arabia pillars of their West Asian 
alliance system. They also encouraged the rulers of such states 
to turn to the United States for military and economic assistance 
should they be faced with radical opposition liable to destabilize 
their hold on power, a strategy that subsequent U.S. leaders would 
in their turn adopt. 


Primary Source 


The British and French Governments have now declared their pur- 
pose to comply with the U.N. resolution regarding withdrawal of 
their forces from Egypt. They have stated that they will work out 
with General Burns, Commander of the United Nations forces, a 
definite and early schedule for complete withdrawal. 


The United States welcomes this decision. Its implementation will 
strengthen the capacity of the United Nations to deal with the other 
aspects of the Middle Eastern problems which are still unfinished 
business. 


It will now, more than ever, become incumbent upon all members 
of the United Nations to insure that the remaining issues are dealt 
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with justly and promptly. The United States has repeatedly said 
during this crisis in the Middle East that the United Nations cannot 
rightfully or prudently stop merely with maintaining peace. Under 
its charter it is obligated to deal with the basic sources of inter- 
national friction and conflicts of interest. Only in this way can it 
attain the charter goal of peace with justice. 


In keeping with this obligation the United States will continue fully 
to support the measures required to make the United Nations force 
adequate and effective for its mission. In carrying out his plans for 
this purpose the Secretary-General can count on the unstinting 
cooperation of the United States. 


As the United Nations force replaces those of the United Kingdom 
and France, the clearance of the canal becomes imperative. Every 
day of delay in restoring the canal to normal use is a breach of 
the 1888 treaty and a wrong to the large number of nations through- 
out the world whose economies depend so heavily on its reliable 
operation. 


The United Nations and the interested states should, we believe, 
promptly direct their attention to the underlying Middle East prob- 
lems. The United States Government considers it essential that 
arrangements be worked out without delay to insure the operation 
of the canal in conformity with the six principles approved by the 
resolution of the Security Council on October 13, 1956. 


The United States is equally determined, through the United Nations 
and in other useful ways, to assist in bringing about a permanent 
settlement of the other persistent conflicts which have plagued the 
Middle East over recent years. Repeatedly we have made clear our 
willingness to contribute for the purpose of bringing stability and 
just peace to this area. The present crisis is a challenge to all nations 
to work to this end. 


Source: “Withdrawal of British and French Forces from Egypt,” 
Department of State Bulletin 35(912) (1956): 951-952. 


47. Judgment, Criminal Case No. 40/61, 
Trial of Adolf Eichmann, District Court 
of Jerusalem, Israel [Excerpt], 
December 11, 1961 


Introduction 


During the 1950s and 1960s, Israeli officials made strenuous efforts 
to track down former German and Austrian war criminals who had 
been responsible for killing and persecuting Jews from 1933 to 1945, 
when the German Nazi Party was in power under Adolf Hitler. Per- 
haps the most spectacular such operation came in 1960, when Israeli 
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Mossad (Secret Service) and Shabak (Security Service) agents cap- 
tured Adolf Eichmann in Argentina and smuggled him to Israel to 
stand trial. Eichmann was an Austrian who joined the Nazi Party in 
1932 and became a lieutenant colonel in the SS (Sicherheitspolizei, 
or Security Police). From the mid-1930s, he was responsible for 
dealing with German and Austrian Jews. At first he investigated the 
possibility oflarge-scale emigration to eliminate Jews from the Ger- 
man Reich but eventually decided that given the large numbers 
involved, this solution was not feasible. In the late 1930s and early 
1940s, he handled the eastward deportation of hundreds of thou- 
sands of European Jews. Eichmann took notes at the 1942 Wannsee 
Conference that authorized the so-called Final Solution to destroy 
all European Jews and subsequently implemented many of its deci- 
sions, organizing with great efficiency the massive transportation 
effort involved in moving millions of Jews to death and labor camps. 
In Hungary in 1944 Eichmann directly supervised the deaths of 
400,000 Jews. In 1945 even after SS head Heinrich Himmler ordered 
that Jewish extermination be halted and all evidence of the Final Solu- 
tion destroyed, Eichmann continued his efforts in Hungary. Briefly 
captured by the U.S. Army in 1945, he then lived in hiding in Ger- 
many for some years, moving to Argentina in 1950. Israeli prime 
minister David Ben-Gurion announced Eichmann’s sensational 
capture in May 1960, receiving a standing ovation in the Knesset. 
In April 1961 Eichmann’s trial opened. The trial lasted 14 weeks and 
involved testimony from 100 prosecution witnesses, including 90 
Nazi concentration camp survivors, while 1,500 documents were 
entered into evidence. Throughout the trial, Eichmann claimed that 
hewas merely “following orders.” In December 1961 the three judges, 
after lengthy deliberations, announced their verdict of guilty, which 
Israel’s Supreme Court upheld the following May. Eichmann was 
hanged on June 1, 1962, the only civil execution in the history of 
Israel, which does not normally impose the death penalty for civil 
crimes. His discovery, trial, and death gave dramatic evidence of 
the lengths to which the Israeli government would go to avenge the 
Holocaust and bring to justice those responsible for it. 


Primary Source 


Adolf Eichmann has been brought to trial in this Court on charges of 
unsurpassed gravity—charges of crimes against the Jewish People, 
crimes against humanity, and war crimes. The period of the crimes 
ascribed to him, and their historical background, is that of the Hitler 
regime in Germany and in Europe, and the counts of the indictment 
encompass the catastrophe which befell the Jewish People during 
that period—a story of bloodshed and suffering which will be re- 
membered to the end of time. 


This is not the first time that the Holocaust has been discussed in 
court proceedings. It was dealt with extensively at the International 
Military Tribunal at Nuremberg during the Trial of the Major War 
Criminals, and also at several of the trials which followed; but this 
time it has occupied the central place in the Court proceedings, and 
itis this fact which has distinguished this trial from those which pre- 
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ceded it. Hence also the trend noticed during and around the trial, 
to widen its range. The desire was felt—understandable in itself— 
to give, within the trial, a comprehensive and exhaustive historical 
description of events which occurred during the Holocaust, and in 
so doing, to emphasize also the inconceivable feats of heroism per- 
formed by ghetto-fighters, by those who mutinied in the camps, and 
by Jewish partisans. 


There are also those who sought to regard this trial as a forum for 
the clarification of questions of great import, some of which arose 
from the Holocaust, while others of long standing have now emerged 
once again in more acute form, because of the unprecedented suf- 
ferings which were visited upon the Jewish People and the world as 
a whole in the middle of the Twentieth Century. 


How could this happen in the light of day, and why was it just the 
German people from which this great evil sprang? Could the Nazis 
have carried out their evil designs without the help given them by 
other peoples in whose midst the Jews dwelt? Would it have been 
possible to avert the Holocaust, at least in part, if the Allies had dis- 
played a greater will to assist the persecuted Jews? Did the Jewish 
People in the lands of freedom do all in its power to rally to the res- 
cue of its brethren and to sound the alarm for help? What are the 
psychological and social causes of the group-hatred which is known 
as anti-Semitism? Can this ancient disease be cured, and by what 
means? What is the lesson which the Jews and other nations must 
draw from all this, as well as every person in his relationship to 
others? There are many other questions of various kinds which 
cannot even all be listed. 


2. In this maze of insistent questions, the path of the Court was and 
remains clear. It cannot allow itself to be enticed into provinces 
which are outside its sphere. The judicial process has ways of its 
own, laid down by law, and which do not change, whatever the sub- 
ject of the trial may be. Otherwise, the processes of law and of court 
procedure are bound to be impaired, whereas they must be adhered 
to punctiliously, since they are in themselves of considerable social 
and educational significance, and the trial would otherwise resemble 
a rudderless ship tossed about by the waves. 


Itis the purpose of every criminal trial to clarify whether the charges 
in the prosecution’s indictment against the accused who is on trial 
are true, and if the accused is convicted, to mete out due punish- 
ment to him. Everything which requires clarification in order that 
these purposes may be achieved, must be determined at the trial, 
and everything which is foreign to these purposes must be entirely 
eliminated from the court procedure. Not only is any pretension to 
overstep these limits forbidden to the court—it would certainly end 
in complete failure. The court does not have at its disposal the tools 
required for the investigation of general questions of the kind re- 
ferred to above. For example, in connection with the description 
of the historical background of the Holocaust, a great amount of 
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material was brought before us in the form of documents and evi- 
dence, collected most painstakingly, and certainly in a genuine 
attempt to delineate as complete a picture as possible. Even so, all 
this material is but a tiny fraction of all that is extant on this sub- 
ject. According to our legal system, the court is by its very nature 
“passive,” for it does not itselfinitiate the bringing of proof before 
it, as is the custom with an enquiry commission. Accordingly, its 
ability to describe general events is inevitably limited. As for 
questions of principle which are outside the realm of law, no one 
has made us judges of them, and therefore no greater weight is to 
be attached to our opinion on them than to that of any person 
devoting study and thought to these questions. These prefatory 
remarks do not mean that we are unaware of the great educational 
value, implicit in the very holding of this trial, for those who live in 
Israel as well as for those beyond the confines of this state. To the 
extent that this result has been achieved in the course of the pro- 
ceedings, it is to be welcomed. Without a doubt, the testimony 
given at this trial by survivors of the Holocaust, who poured out 
their hearts as they stood in the witness box, will provide valuable 
material for research workers and historians, but as far as this Court 
is concerned, they are to be regarded as by-products of the trial. ... 


244. The indictment was formulated in considerable detail. The 
method generally followed by the Attorney General was to set out 
in each count the essence of the indictment in one of the paragraphs 
of the “particulars of offence,” for example—in paragraph (a) of 
the first count (crime against the Jewish People by causing the death 
of Jews), in paragraph (b) of the third count (crime against the 
Jewish People by causing grave physical and mental harm), and in 
paragraph (a) of the seventh count (crime against humanity 
through the plunder of property). To this the Attorney General 
added a detailed factual description of part of the acts attributed to 
the Accused. This is particularly evident in counts 1-7 of the indict- 
ment. It is here stressed at the same time that the factual description 
is not exhaustive. Thus, in paragraph “g” of the first count, there is 
a partial description of the operations of the Einsatzgruppen (Oper- 
ations Units) by the specification of the number of the victims dur- 
ing a given period; but it is clear from the opening words “the 
operations of these Units included inter alia the following opera- 
tions, etc.”, that the Attorney General merely sought to give instances 
and examples from amongall the operations which were carried out 
by the Operations Units. Again, in the seventh count, various oper- 
ations of plunder of property are enumerated, but it is stated that 
these were among the activities of the Accused. 


We do not mean to criticize this way of wording the charge sheet. 
On the contrary, in the nature of things, the description could not 
be more exhaustive because of the vast dimensions of the activities 
with the execution of which the Accused was, together with others, 
charged, while the method of partial specification was apt to inform 
the Accused with greater clarity of the nature of the operations of 
which he was accused. But as we come now to convict the Accused, 
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we do not consider ourselves bound by this partial specification in 
the indictment. We shall adhere to the general framework of the 
indictment, insofar as it concerns the description of the statement 
of offence, and also those parts of the particulars of offence in which 
a general description of the nature of the offence appears. But, as 
regards all other details, we base the conviction of the Accused on 
the detailed description of the facts which we have given in this Judg- 
ment, and of which the principal ones have been recapitulated in the 
chapter containing the legal analysis of the facts. In the light of this 
detailed description, we will now comprise in the text of the convic- 
tion only that which appears to us essential in each of the counts of 
the indictment, insofar as they have been proved before us. 


(1) We, therefore, convict the Accused, pursuant to the first count 
of the indictment, of a crime against the Jewish People, an offence 
under Section 1(a)(1) of the Nazis and Nazi Collaborators (Punish- 
ment) Law 5710-1950, in that during the period from August 1941 
to May 1945, in Germany, in the territories of the Axis States, in the 
areas which were occupied by Germany and by the Axis States, and 
in the areas which were subject to the authority of Germany and 
the Axis States, he, together with others, caused the deaths of mil- 
lions of Jews, with the purpose of implementing the plan which was 
known as the “Final Solution of the Jewish Question,” with intent 
to exterminate the Jewish People. 


We acquit the Accused of a crime against the Jewish People, by rea- 
son of the acts attributed to him in this count of the indictment dur- 
ing the period until August 1941. The criminal acts of the Accused 
until that time... will be included in the conviction for crimes against 
humanity, under paragraph (5) of the conviction, as set out below. 


(2) We convict the Accused pursuant to the second count of the 
indictment of a crime against the Jewish People, an offence under 
Section 1(a)(1) of the above-mentioned law, in that during the 
period from August 1941 to May 1945, in the territories and areas 
mentioned in paragraph (1) of the conviction, as set out above, he, 
together with others, subjected millions of Jews to living conditions 
which were likely to bring about their physical destruction, in order 
to implement the plan which was known as the “Final Solution of 
the Jewish Question,” with intent to exterminate the Jewish People. 


We acquit the Accused of a crime against the Jewish People by rea- 
son ofthe acts attributed to him in this count during the period until 
August 1941. 


(3) We convict the Accused, pursuant to the third count of the 
indictment, of a crime against the Jewish People, an offence under 
Section 1(a)(1) of the above-mentioned Law, in that during the 
period from August 1941 to May 1945, in the territories and areas 
mentioned in paragraph (1) of the conviction, as above, he, together 
with others, caused grave bodily and mental harm to millions of 
Jews, with intent to exterminate the Jewish People. 
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We acquit the Accused of a crime against the Jewish People attrib- 
uted to him in this count during the period until August 1941. 


(4) We convict the Accused, pursuant to the fourth count, ofa crime 
against the Jewish People, an offence under Section 1(a)(1) of the 
above-mentioned Law, in that during the years 1943 and 1944 he 
took measures calculated to prevent births among Jews, by direct- 
ing that births be banned and pregnancies terminated among 
Jewish women in the Terezin Ghetto, with intent to exterminate the 
Jewish People. 


We acquit the Accused of having committed all other acts men- 
tioned in the fourth count of the indictment. 


(5) We convict the Accused, pursuant to the fifth count, of a crime 
against humanity, an offence under Section 1(a)(2) of the above- 
mentioned Law, in that during the period from August 1941 to May 
1945, in the territories and areas mentioned in paragraph (1) of the 
conviction, as above, he, together with others, caused the murder, 
extermination, enslavement, starvation and deportation of the 
Jewish civilian population in those countries and in those areas. 


Wealso convict the Accused ofa crime against humanity, an offence 
under Section 1(a)(2) of the above-mentioned Law, in that he, 
together with others, caused during the period from March 1938 
to October 1941, the expulsion of Jews from their homes in the ter- 
ritories of the Old Reich, Austria and the Protectorate of Bohemia- 
Moravia, by way of compulsory emigration through the Central 
Offices for Jewish Emigration in Vienna, Prague and Berlin. 


Wealso convict the Accused ofa crime against humanity, an offence 
under Section 1(a)(2) of the above-mentioned Law, in that during 
the period from December 1939 to March 1941 he, together with 
others, caused the deportation of Jews to Nisko and the deportation 
of Jews from areas in the East annexed to the Reich, and from the 
Reich area itself into the German-occupied area in the East and to 
France. 


(6) We convict the Accused, pursuant to the sixth count, of a crime 
against humanity, an offence under Section 1(a)(2) of the above- 
mentioned Law, in that, when carrying out the activities mentioned 
in paragraphs 1-5 of the conviction, he persecuted Jews on national, 
racial, religious and political grounds. 


(7) We convict the Accused, pursuant to the seventh count, of a 
crime against humanity, an offence under Section 1(a)(2) of the 
above-mentioned Law, in that, during the period from March 1938 
to May 1945, in the territories and areas mentioned in paragraph 
(1) of the conviction, as above, he, together with others, caused the 
plunder of the property of millions of Jews through mass terror, 
linked with the murder, destruction, starvation and deportation of 
those Jews. 
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(8) We convict the Accused, pursuant to the eighth count, of a war 
crime, an offence under Section 1(a)(3) of the above-mentioned 
Law, in that he performed the acts of persecution, expulsion and 
murder mentioned in the preceding counts, so far as these were com- 
mitted during the Second World War, against Jews from among the 
populations of the countries occupied by Germany and the other 
countries of the Axis. 


(9) We convict the Accused, pursuant to the ninth count, ofa crime 
against humanity, an offence under Section 1(a)(2) of the above- 
mentioned Law, in that he, together with others, during the years 
1940-1942, caused the expulsion of a civilian population, namely 
hundreds of thousands of Poles, from their homes. 


(10) We convict the Accused, pursuant to the tenth count, ofa crime 
against humanity, an offence under Section 1(a)(2) of the above- 
mentioned Law, in that in 1941, he, together with others, caused 
the expulsion of a civilian population, namely more than fourteen 
thousand Slovenes, from their homes. 


(11) We convict the Accused, pursuant to the eleventh count, of a 
crime against humanity, an offence under Section 1(a)(2) of the 
above-mentioned Law, in that during the Second World War, he, 
together with others, caused the expulsion of a civilian population, 
namely tens of thousands of Gypsies from Germany and German- 
occupied areas, and their transportation to the German-occupied 
areas in the East. 


It has not been proved before us that the Accused knew that the 
Gypsies were being transported to extermination. 


(12) We convict the Accused, pursuant to the twelfth count, of a 
crime against humanity, an offence under Section 1(a)(2) of the 
above-mentioned Law, in that in 1942, he, together with others, 
caused the expulsion of 93 of the children of the Czech village of 
Lidice. It has not been proved before us that the Accused is guilty 
of the murder of these children. 


(13) We acquit the Accused of the charges of belonging to hostile 
organizations, under the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth counts, 
with respect to the period until May 1940, because of the prescrip- 
tion of these offences. 


(14) We convict the Accused, pursuant to the thirteenth count, of 
membership of a hostile organization, an offence under Section 
3(a) of the above-mentioned Law, in that he was, as from May 1941, 
a member of the organization known as Schutzstaffeln der NSDAP 
(SS), which was declared a criminal organization by the Inter- 
national Tribunal which tried the Major War Criminals, and in that, 
as a member of such organization, he took part in acts that were 
declared criminal in Article 6 of the London Charter of 8 August 
1945. 
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(15) We convict the Accused, pursuant to the fourteenth count, 
of membership of a hostile organization, an offence under Sec- 
tion 3(a) of the above-mentioned Law, in that, as from May 1941, 
he was a member of the organization known as Sicherheitsdienst 
des Reichsfuehrers-SS (SD) which was declared a criminal organi- 
zation by the International Military Tribunal which tried the Major 
War Criminals, and as a member of such organization he took 
part in acts declared criminal in Article 6 of the London Charter of 
8 August 1945. 


(16) We convict the Accused, pursuant to the fifteenth count, of 
membership of a hostile organization, an offence under Section 
3(a) of the above-mentioned Law, in that he was, from May 1940, a 
member of the organization known as the Geheime Staatspolizei, 
which was declared a criminal organization by the International 
Military Tribunal which tried the Major War Criminals, and as a 
member of such organization took part in acts which were declared 
criminal in Article 6 of the London Charter of 8 August 1945. 


Source: “The Trial of Adolf Eichmann,” The Nizkor Project, 
http://www.nizkor.org/. 


48. Palestine Liberation Organization, 
Draft Constitution [Excerpt], 1963 


Introduction 


Well before World War II, other Arab states had shown deep inter- 
est in the situation in Palestine. The Israeli War of Independence 
(1948-1949), however, destroyed the independent Palestinian state 
that the United Nations (UN) partition plan had envisaged, as Pales- 
tinian Arabs were driven out of their homes and often confined to 
refugee camps. While the assorted Arab states still professed deep 
concern over the fate of the Palestinians and unrelenting hostility 
to Israel, Palestinians felt a need to establish their own organiza- 
tion. During the 1950s, various clandestine and unofficial guerrilla 
groups of young Palestinian refugees who pledged to attack Israel 
by all means possible emerged in Syria, Egypt, and Kuwait, the 
most prominent among them probably being Fatah (the Palestinian 
National Liberation Organization), a student organization founded 
in 1958 in Kuwait. At an Arab Summit Conference held in 1963, 
Egypt encouraged the formation of an official body to represent the 
interests of Palestinians, a decision that led to the creation of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) in May 1964. The PLO’s 
charter was drafted by Ahmed Shukairy, a lawyer whose original 
home was Palestine and who later served as a UN representative for 
both Saudi Arabia and Syria. The PLO was to represent Palestine 
officially in the Arab League and was to work for the liberation of 
Palestine. The PLO established a complicated and rather cumbrous 
system of institutions and committees, to be financed largely by 
sympathetic Arab states. The PLO’s charter left it vague precisely 
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what kind of ultimate territorial outcome it sought and whether the 
total destruction of Israel was its objective, although the latter was 
implied in Article 4. Article 19, which authorized the establishment 
of “[p]rivate Palestinian [military] contingents,” effectively author- 
ized armed struggle against Israel and its supporters, using terror- 
ist tactics if necessary. The PLO became an umbrella organization 
for numerous and varied—though not all—Palestinian groups. 
After the 1967 Six-Day War, radical Palestinian elements led by 
Yasser Arafat, head of Fatah, a group committed to the eradication 
of Israel by violent means, came to dominate the PLO, which won 
the allegiance and support of the majority of Palestinians. The Pales- 
tinian National Covenant, promulgated in 1968, made it clear that 
the organization’s objectives included the establishment ofa Pales- 
tinian Arab state and the expulsion from what had been Palestine 
of all Jews and their descendants who had arrived there after 1917. 
In October 1973 the Arab League recognized the PLO as “the sole 
legitimate representative of the Palestinian people.” Ironically, the 
PLO’s ever more leftist, communist, and secularist orientation and 
in some cases its eagerness to provoke confrontations with Israel 
made the organization increasingly suspect in the eyes of most Arab 
states, and Jordan, home to numerous Palestinian refugees, ex- 
pelled the PLO in 1970. Non-Arab states and Israel initially refused 
to recognize the PLO, refusing to deal with a body they considered 
a terrorist organization, but over time nearly all governments came 
to accord the PLO almost quasi-governmental status as represent- 
ing the Palestinians. In 1973 the UN granted the PLO observer status, 
meaning that its representatives could attend the UN even though 
they were unable to vote. Although some Palestinian groups and 
factions were not included in the PLO and the organization was 
characterized by what were often savage ideological and personal 
rivalries and antagonisms, it ultimately won general recognition as 
the closest approach to a representative organization that the Pales- 
tinians possessed. 


Primary Source 


1. In accordance with this constitution, an organisation known as 
“The Palestine Liberation Organization” shall be formed, and shall 
launch its responsibilities in accordance with the principles of the 
National Charter and clauses of this constitution. 


2. All the Palestinians are natural members in the Liberation Organ- 
ization exercising their duty in the liberation of their homeland in 
accordance with their abilities and efficiency. 


3. The Palestinian people shall form the larger base for this Organ- 
ization; and the Organization, after its creation, shall work closely and 
constantly with the Palestine people for the sake of their organiza- 
tion and mobilization so they may be able to assume their respon- 
sibility in the liberation of their country. 


4. Until suitable conditions are available for holding free general 
elections amongall the Palestinians and in all the countries in which 
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they reside, the Liberation Organization shall be set up in accordance 
with the rules set in this constitution. 


5. Measures listed in this constitution shall be taken for the con- 
vocation of a Palestinian General Assembly in which shall be rep- 
resented all Palestinian factions, emigrants and residents, including 
organisations, societies, unions, trade unions and representatives 
of [Palestinian] public opinions of various ideological trends; this 
assembly shall be called The National Assembly of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. 


6. In preparation and facilitation of work of the assembly, the Pales- 
tinian representative at the Arab League [i.e., Ahmed Shukairy] 
shall, after holding consultations with various Palestinian factions, 
form: 

a)—A Preparatory Committee in every Arab country hosting a 
minimum of 10,000 Palestinians; the mission of each one 
of these committees is to prepare lists according to which 
Palestinian candidates in the respective Arab country will 
be chosen as members of the assembly; these committees 
shall also prepare studies and proposals which may help 
the assembly carry out its work; these studies and propos- 
als shall be presented to the Coordination Committee listed 
below. 

b)—A Coordination Committee, with headquarters in Jerusalem; 
the mission of this committee shall be to issue invitations 
to the assembly, adopt all necessary measures for the hold- 
ing of the assembly, and coordinate all proposals and stud- 
ies as wellas lists of candidates to the assembly, as specified 
in the clause above; also the committee shall prepare a 
provisional agenda—or as a whole, undertake all that is 
required for the holding and success of the assembly in the 
execution of its mission. 


7. The National Assembly shall be held once every two years; its 
venue rotates between Jerusalem and Gaza; the National Assembly 
shall meet for the first time on May 14, 1964, in the city ofJerusalem. 


18. The Arab states shall avail the sons of Palestine the opportunity 
of enlisting in their regular armies on the widest scale possible. 


19. Private Palestinian contingents shall be formed in accordance 
with the military needs and plans decided by the Unified Arab Mil- 
itary Command in agreement and cooperation with the concerned 
Arab states. 


20. A Fund, to be known as “The National Palestinian Fund,” shall 
be established to finance operations of the Executive Committee: 
the Fund shall have a Board of Directors whose members shall be 
elected by the National Assembly. 
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21. Sources of the Fund are to be from: 

a)—Fixed taxes levied on Palestinians and collected in accor- 
dance with special laws. 

b)—Financial assistance offered by the Arab governments and 
people. 

c)—A “Liberation Stamp” to be issued by the Arab states and 
be used in postal and other transactions. 

d)—Donations on national occasions. 

e)—Loans and assistance given by the Arabs or by friendly 
nations. 


22. Committees, to be known as “Support Palestine Committees,” 
shall be established in Arab and friendly countries to collect dona- 
tions and to support the Liberation Organization. 


23. The Executive Committee shall have the right to issue by-laws 
for fulfillment of provisions of this constitution. 


24. This draft constitution shall be submitted to the National Assem- 
bly for consideration; what is ratified of it cannot be changed except 
by a two thirds majority of the National Assembly. 


Source: Walter Laqueur and Barry Rubin, eds., The Israel-Arab 
Reader: A Documentary History of the Middle East Conflict (New 
York: Penguin, 2001), 93-96. 


49. Declaration of Second Arab 
Summit Conference [Excerpt], 
September 13, 1964 


Introduction 


The decision of the First Arab Summit Conference to establish the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) in 1963 was only one indi- 
cation that divisions between Israel and the Arab states remained 
unresolved and that reconciliation would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to achieve. Meeting in Alexandria, Egypt, in September 1964, 
Arab leaders from Jordan, Tunisia, Algeria, Sudan, Iraq, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Syria, Egypt, Yemen, Kuwait, Lebanon, Libya, and Morocco and 
the new PLO declared their commitment to eliminating Israel and 
implementing “the liberation of Palestine from Zionist colonial- 
ism.” They approved plans to “establish a Palestinian Liberation 
Army,” effectively a body that would undertake terrorist activities 
against Israel in support of Palestine’s liberation. For their own 
part, the signatories agreed to take action to sabotage Israeli efforts 
to use water from the Sea of Galilee in nationwide irrigation proj- 
ects by themselves diverting the waters of the Jordan River before 
they reached the Sea of Galilee. They also agreed to unify their mil- 
itary commands and increase their armed forces. The united front 
that the Arab states presented and the decisions reached at this meet- 
ing alarmed Israeli leaders sufficiently to impel them to complain 
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to the United Nations (UN) that these initiatives contravened the 
UN Charter. Israel also took military action against Syrian efforts to 
divert the waters of the Jordan, bombing Syrian construction sites 
in July 1966 in raids that resulted in air battles that contributed to 
the escalating tensions that led to the 1967 Six-Day War. 


Primary Source 


The Council of the Kings and Heads of State of the Arab League held 
its second meeting, at Al-Montasah Palace, Alexandria, 5 to 11 Sep- 
tember 1964. 


The Council of Kings and Heads of State of the Arab League studied 
the report of the Secretary General of the Arab League on the reso- 
lutions and principles adopted by the first session of the Arab Sum- 
mit Conference, the implementations of these resolutions and means 
of strengthening them. 


The Council expressed its satisfaction with the unity of Arab ranks, 
with the progress of work on the resolutions of the first session, and 
with the initiation of collective constructive work for the advance- 
ment of the Arab people and for ensuring victory for the cause for 
which they are struggling. 


In its second session, the Council achieved remarkable success in 
strengthening the solidarity of the Arab world and the joint Arab 
action and adopted resolutions augmenting and completing those 
of the first Summit Conference. 


The Council was unanimous in defining national objectives for the 
liberation of Palestine from Zionist colonialism and in committing 
itselfto a plan for joint Arab action both in the present stage for which 
plans have been made, and in the following stage. 


The Council stressed the necessity of utilizing all Arab potentialities, 
and the mobilization of their resources and capabilities, in order to 
counter the challenge of colonialism and Zionism as well as Israel’s 
continued aggressive policies and its insistence on denying the rights 
of the Arabs of Palestine to their homeland. 


The Council adopted resolutions for the implementation of Arab 
plans, especially in the technical and military fields, including em- 
barking on immediate work on projects for the exploitation of the 
waters of the River Jordan and its tributaries. 


The Council welcomed the establishment of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization to consolidate the Palestine Entity, and as a van- 
guard for the collective Arab struggle for the liberation of Palestine. 
It approved the Organization’s decision to establish a Palestinian 
Liberation Army and defined the commitments of the member States 
to assist it in its work. 
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The Council discussed the political and economic surveys and 
reports concerning the relations of the Arab countries with foreign 
countries. It discussed the results of the visits of the Arab Foreign 
Ministers to foreign countries. 


The Council expressed its appreciation for the support given by 
foreign countries to Arab causes in general and the Palestine cause 
in particular. It decided on the continuation of these contacts with 
all countries of the world and the completion of studies as a prel- 
ude to the implementation of principles adopted in the First Sum- 
mit Conference which called for the regulation of relations vis-a-vis 
foreign countries in accordance with their position regarding the 
Palestine question and other Arab causes. 


The Council confirmed Arab determination to oppose anti-Arab 
forces, primarily British colonialist policy and its exploitation of 
wealth and acts of extermination now practised in the Occupied 
South in defiance of the Charter and principles of the United Nations 
and the right of the people to self-determination and the resolutions 
of the General Assembly and of the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee with Regard to the Implementation of the Declaration on the 
Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples. 


The Council resolved to combat British imperialism in the Arab 
Peninsula and to provide assistance to the liberation movement in 
the Occupied South and Oman. 


The Council devoted attention to consolidating Arab friendly rela- 
tions with the amirates of the Arab Gulf to ensure the indivisible 
Arab freedom and to realize common interests. 


The Council discussed means of consolidating unified Arab politi- 
cal, defence, economic and social action within the framework of 
the Arab League. 


The Council placed special emphasis on the promotion of Arab eco- 
nomic co-operation and the implementation of all economic agree- 
ments since economic unity is the basic foundation on which Arab 
power and progress rests and the strongest bastion against foreign 
challenge. This, in addition to the fact that such unity is the primary 
objective of contemporary international groupings. 


The Council stressed the necessity of stepping up co-operation and 
increasing the economic support to the States of the Arab Maghreb. 


The Council agreed to form a joint Arab Council to undertake nuclear 
research for peaceful uses and to set up an Arab court of justice. It 
was also decided that the Council of Arab Kings and Heads of State 
should meet every year in September. It resolved that the Follow- 
Up Committee should continue to meet once every month at the 
present level, and once every four months at the level of Prime 
Ministers or Deputy Prime Ministers in one of the Arab States. The 
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meeting at the level of Prime Ministers would assume the charac- 
ter of an executive authority for the Council of Kings and Heads 
of State, and would look into urgent matters in conformity with 
the resolutions of the Arab Kings and Heads of State. It will also be 
charged with executing and speeding up current plans. It is author- 
ized to ask the Kings and Heads of State to hold extraordinary meet- 
ings in cases of urgent developments. 


The Council welcomed the signing of the Joint Arab Defence Pact 
by the rest of the member States which has made the pact effective 
in every part of the Arab world from the Atlantic Ocean to the Arab 
Gulf. The Arab Kings and Heads of State emphasized that an attack 
onany Arab State will be regarded as an attack on all the Arab States 
which are committed to repelling it at once. 


The Council, in its beliefin Afro-Asian solidarity, supports the results 
of the Second African Summit Conference, held in Cairo in July 
1964, and finds hope in the development of African unity and in the 
revelation that neo-colonialism is using Israel as a tool to realize its 
ambitions in the developing countries against their aspirations to 
attain progress, strength and unity, thus perpetuating illegal foreign 
exploitation. 


The Council believes that the rights of the peoples for freedom, self- 
determination and elimination of colonialism and of racial dis- 
crimination, are an integral and an indivisible whole, and that 
Arab-African co-operation is a foundation of Arab policy by virtue 
of historical and geographical association and common interests 
and objectives. For this reason, the Council supports the struggle 
for independence of the peoples of Angola, Mozambique, Southern 
Rhodesia, South Africa, and so-called Portuguese Guinea, and 
condemns foreign intervention in the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo. 


The Arab States believe that international co-operation and world 
peace constitute the basic foundations for world prosperity and the 
happiness of mankind and the Council therefore expresses its regret 
over recent imperialist shows of strength and the threat to use force 
in solving international disputes, contrary to the universal tendency 
prevailing in the past years towards policies affirming peaceful co- 
existence and the relaxation of international tension. 


The Council confirms the need for liquidating imperialist bases 
which threaten the safety and security of Arab lands, particularly 
those in Cyprus and Aden. 


The Council urges the major Powers to be inspired in their policies 
and actions by the will of the people and the principles of peace 
based on justice, and the right of nations to independence and 
self-determination. 
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Source: United Nations Security Council Official Records, Document 
$/6003, October 8, 1964. 


50. Address of Gamal Abdel Nasser to 
the Egyptian National Assembly 
[Excerpt], May 29, 1967 


Introduction 


In the spring of 1967, tensions between Israel and neighboring Arab 
states rose dramatically. Fatah terrorist infiltrations into Israel 
targeted civilians, and from January onward clashes on the Syrian- 
Israeli border along the disputed Golan Heights escalated markedly. 
On May 14 Egyptian forces occupied the Sinai, ousting the United 
Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) that had held the area for the 
previous decade. One week later, Egyptian president Gamel Abdel 
Nasser took over the port of Sharm al-Sheikh and closed the Straits 
of Tiran to Israeli shipping, a move that Israeli leaders had warned 
10 years earlier they would consider a reason for going to war. 
Nasser apparently still believed that he could take these actions 
without provoking war with Israel and was acting primarily to shore 
up his standing within the Arab world, where Syrian, Saudi, and 
Jordanian leaders were accusing him of indulging in loud rhetoric 
but failing to take effective measures open to him. In several speeches 
in late May, Nasser nonetheless used grandiloquent language, taunt- 
ing Israel and warning those Middle Eastern states that claimed to 
be Israel’s enemies, notably Saudi Arabia and Iran, to cease supply- 
ing Israel with oil. He claimed that Arab forces were willing and able 
to fight Israel and win, that they would welcome a war, and that they 
must defend and restore the rights of the Palestinians. Nasser may 
have believed that war could be avoided and that he could indulge 
in such saber rattling without provoking outright hostilities, but he 
was wrong. Israeli leaders, determined to deny Nasser the triumph 
of seeming to defy Israel with impunity, called his bluff with a pre- 
emptive strike. On June 5, 1967, Israel launched the Six-Day War, 
and within three hours Israeli attacks on Egyptian airfields had de- 
stroyed virtually the entire Egyptian Air Force. Israeli forces quickly 
occupied the entire Sinai Peninsula. Four days later, on June 9, a 
humiliated Nasser resigned. He confessed that Israel had inflicted 
“a stronger blow than we had expected,” even though he claimed 
that this was largely due to assistance that Israel had received from 
Britain and the United States. 


Primary Source 
[...] 


The circumstances through which we are now passing are in fact 
difficult ones because we are not only confronting Israel but also 
those who created Israel and who are behind Israel. We are con- 
fronting Israel and the West as well—the West, which created Israel 
and which despised us Arabs and which ignored us before and since 
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1948. They had no regard whatsoever for our feelings, our hopes 
in life, or our rights. The West completely ignored us, and the Arab 
nation was unable to check the West’s course. 


Then came the events of 1956—the Suez battle. We all know what 
happened in 1956. When we rose to demand our rights, Britain, 
France and Israel opposed us, and we were faced with the tripartite 
aggression. We resisted, however, and proclaimed that we would 
fight to the last drop of our blood. God gave us success and God’s 
victory was great. 


Subsequently we were able to rise and to build. Now, eleven years 
after 1956, we are restoring things to what they were in 1956. This 
is from the material aspect. In my opinion this material aspect is 
only a small part, whereas the spiritual aspect is the great side of 
the issue. The spiritual aspect involves the renaissance of the Arab 
nation, the revival of the Palestine question, and the restoration of 
confidence to every Arab and to every Palestinian. This is on the 
basis that if we were able to restore conditions to what they were 
before 1956, God will surely help and urge us to restore the situa- 
tion to what it was in 1948. 


Brothers, the revolt, upheaval and commotion which we now see 
taking place in every Arab country are not only because we have 
returned to the Gulf of Aqaba or rid ourselves of the UNEF, but 
because we have restored Arab honour and renewed Arab hopes. 


Israel used to boast a great deal, and the Western Powers, headed 
by the United States and Britain, used to ignore and even despise 
us and consider us of no value. But now that the time has come— 
and I have already said in the past that we will decide the time and 
place and not allow them to decide—we must be ready for triumph 
and not for a recurrence of the 1948 comedies. We shall triumph, 
God willing. 


Preparations have already been made. We are now ready to con- 
front Israel. They have claimed many things about the 1956 Suez 
war, but no one believed them after the secrets of the 1956 collusion 
were uncovered—that mean collusion in which Israel took part. 
Now we are ready for the confrontation. We are now ready to deal 
with the entire Palestine question. 


The issue now at hand is not the Gulf of Aqaba, the Straits of Tiran, 
or the withdrawal of the UNEF, but the rights of the Palestine people. 
It is the aggression which took place in Palestine in 1948 with the 
collaboration of Britain and the United States. It is the expulsion of 
the Arabs from Palestine, the usurpation of their rights, and the 
plunder of their property. It is the disavowal of all the UN resolu- 
tions in favour of the Palestinian people. 


The issue today is far more serious than they say. They want to 
confine the issue to the Straits of Tiran, the UNEF and the right of 
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passage. We demand the full rights of the Palestinian people. We 
say this out of our belief that Arab rights cannot be squandered 
because the Arabs throughout the Arab world are demanding these 
Arab rights. 


Weare not afraid of the United States and its threats, of Britain and 
its threats, or of the entire Western world and its partiality to Israel. 
The United States and Britain are partial to Israel and give no con- 
sideration to the Arabs, to the entire Arab nation. Why? Because we 
have made them believe that we cannot distinguish between friend 
and foe. We must make them know that we know who our foes are 
and who our friends are and treat them accordingly. 


Ifthe United States and Britain are partial to Israel, we must say that 
our enemy is not only Israel but also the United States and Britain 
and treat them as such. If the Western Powers disavow our rights 
and ridicule and despise us, we Arabs must teach them to respect 
us and take us seriously. Otherwise all our talk about Palestine, the 
Palestine people and Palestinian rights will be null and void and of 
no consequence. We must treat enemies as enemies and friends as 
friends. 


Isaid yesterday that the States that champion freedom and peace have 
supported us. I spoke of the support given us by India, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Yugoslavia, Malaysia, the Chinese People’s Republic 
and the Asian and African States. 


After my statements yesterday I met the War Minister Shams Bad- 
ran and learned from him what took place in Moscow. I wish to tell 
you today that the Soviet Union is a friendly Power and stands by 
us asa friend. In all our dealings with the Soviet Union—and I have 
been dealing with the USSR since 1955—it has not made a single 
request of us. The USSR has never interfered with our policy or 
internal affairs. This is the USSR as we have always known it. In fact, 
it is we who have made urgent requests of the USSR. Last year we 
asked for wheat and they sent it to us. When I also asked for all kinds 
of arms they gave them to us. When I met Shams Badran yesterday 
he handed me a message from the Soviet Premier Kosygin saying 
that the USSR supported us in this battle and would not allow any 
Power to intervene until matters were restored to what they were 
in 1956. 


In the name of the UAR people, I thank the people of the USSR for 
their great attitude which is the attitude of a real friend. This is the 
kind of attitude that we expect. I said yesterday that we had not 
requested the USSR or any other State to intervene because we really 
want to avoid any confrontation which might lead to a world war 
and also because we really work for peace and advocate world peace. 
When we voiced the policy of non-alignment, our chief aim was 
world peace. 
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Brothers, we will work for world peace with all the power at our 
disposal, but we will also hold tenaciously to our rights with all the 
power at our disposal. This is our course. 


[sss] 


Source: “Statement by President Nasser to Members of the Egyptian 
National Assembly, 29 May 1967,” Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
http://www.mfa.gov.il/MFA. 


51. Abba Eban, Speech to the UN 
Security Council [Excerpt], June 6, 1967 


Introduction 


The Six-Day War represented a stunning success for Israel. The 
United Nations (UN) almost immediately called for a cease-fire, but 
Arab states refused to accept this. Israeli officials also sought to 
delay this until they had accomplished their objectives of neutral- 
izing their opponents and teaching a bloody lesson to each of the 
states that had employed fiery rhetoric and menacing threats against 
Israel. By the time King Hussein of Jordan had accepted a cease-fire 
on June 7, Israeli forces had taken Jerusalem and the West Bank of 
the Jordan River. They had also overrun the Sinai Peninsula before 
Egypt accepted a cease-fire on June 8. Syria signed a cease-fire agree- 
ment early on June 9, but Defense Minister Moshe Dayan nonethe- 
less ordered a successful assault on the Golan Heights, which did 
not end until June 10. Speaking to the UN Security Council one day 
after the war began, Israeli foreign minister Abba Eban sought to 
justify Israel’s preemptive strike on its enemies on the grounds that 
Egypt, Jordan, and Syria, besides supporting terrorist attacks on 
Israel, had massed their forces in preparation for an invasion of 
Israeli territory, and his country had therefore been acting in its 
own defense. He cited Egypt’s actions in reentering the Sinai Penin- 
sula and speeches by Egyptian leader Gamal Abdel Nasser and his 
military commander in chief in the Sinai as evidence that they were 
preparing for an all-out war to eliminate Israel. Drawing on still 
fresh emotional memories of the Nazi Holocaust against the Jews 
in Europe, Eban also reminded his listeners that Israel “was itself 
the last sanctuary of a people which had seen six million of its sons 
exterminated by a more powerful dictator two decades before.” 


Primary Source 


Ithank you, Mr. President for giving me this opportunity to address 
the Council. I have just come from Jerusalem to tell the Security 
Council that Israel, by its independent effort and sacrifice, has passed 
from serious danger to successful resistance. 


Two days ago Israel’s condition caused much concern across the 


humane and friendly world. Israel had reached a sombre hour. Let 
me try to evoke the point at which our fortunes stood. 
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Anarmy, greater than any force ever assembled in history in Sinai, 
had massed against Israel’s southern frontier. Egypt had dismissed 
the United Nations forces which symbolized the international inter- 
est in the maintenance of peace in our region. Nasser had provoca- 
tively brought five infantry divisions and two armored divisions up 
to our very gates; 80,000 men and 900 tanks were poised to move. 


A special striking force, comprising an armored division with at 
least 200 tanks, was concentrated against Elath at the Negev’s south- 
ern tip. Here was a clear design to cut the southern Negev off from 
the main body of our State. For Egypt had openly proclaimed that 
Elath did not form part of Israel and had predicted that Israel itself 
would soon expire. The proclamation was empty; the prediction 
now lies in ruin. While the main brunt of the hostile threat was 
focussed on the southern front, an alarming plan of encirclement 
was under way. With Egypt’s initiative and guidance, Israel was 
already being strangled in its maritime approaches to the whole 
eastern half of the world. For sixteen years, Israel had been illicitly 
denied passage in the Suez Canal, despite the Security Council’s 
decision of 1 September 1951 [resolution 95 (1951)]. And now the 
creative enterprise of ten patient years which had opened an inter- 
national route across the Strait of Tiran and the Gulf of Aqaba had 
been suddenly and arbitrarily choked. Israel was and is breathing 
with only a single lung. 


Jordan had been intimidated, against its better interest, into join- 
ing a defense pact. It is not a defense pact at all: it is an aggressive 
pact, of which I saw the consequences with my own eyes yesterday 
in the shells falling upon institutions of health and culture in the 
City of Jerusalem. Every house and street in Jerusalem now came 
into the range of fire as a result of Jordan’s adherence to this pact; 
so also did the crowded and pathetically narrow coastal strip in 
which so much of Israel’s life and population is concentrated. 


Iraqi troops reinforced Jordanian units in area[s] immediately 
facing vital and vulnerable Israel communication centers. Expedi- 
tionary forces from Algeria and Kuwait had reached Egyptian ter- 
ritory. Nearly all the Egyptian forces which had been attempting the 
conquest of the Yemen had been transferred to the coming assault 
upon Israel. Syrian units, including artillery, overlooked the Israel 
villages in the Jordan Valley. Terrorist troops came regularly into 
our territory to kill, plunder and set off explosions; the most recent 
occasion was five days ago. 


In short, there was peril for Israel wherever it looked. Its manpower 
had been hastily mobilized. Its economy and commerce were beat- 
ing with feeble pulses. Its streets were dark and empty. There was 
an apocalyptic air of approaching peril. And Israel faced this dan- 
ger alone. 


We were buoyed up by an unforgettable surge of public sympathy 
across the world. The friendly Governments expressed the rather 
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ominous hope that Israel would manage to live, but the dominant 
theme of our condition was danger and solitude. 


Now there could be no doubt about what was intended for us. With 
my very ears I heard President Nasser’s speech on 26 May. He said: 


“We intend to opena general assault against Israel. This will be total 
war. Our basic aim will be to destroy Israel.” 


On 2 June, the Egyptian Commander in Sinai, General Murtagi, pub- 
lished his order of the day, calling on his troops to wage a war of 
destruction against Israel. Here, then, was a systematic, overt, pro- 
claimed design at politicide, the murder of a State. 


The policy, the arms, the men had all been brought together, and 
the State thus threatened with collective assault was itself the last 
sanctuary of people which had seen six million of its sons extermi- 
nated by a more powerful dictator two decades before. 


I would say in conclusion that these are, of course, still grave times. 
And yet they may perhaps have fortunate issue. This could be the 
case if those who for some reason decided so violently, three weeks 
ago, to disrupt the status quo would ask themselves what the results 
and benefits have been. As he looks around him at the arena of 
battle, at the wreckage of planes and tanks, at the collapse of intox- 
icated hopes, might not an Egyptian ruler ponder whether anything 
was achieved by that disruption? What has it brought but strife, 
conflict with other powerful interests, and the stern criticism of 
progressive men throughout the world? 


I think that Israel has in recent days proved its steadfastness and 
vigour. It is now willing to demonstrate its instinct for peace. Let 
us build a new system of relationships from the wreckage of the 
old. Let us discern across the darkness the vision of a better and a 
brighter dawn. 


Source: United Nations Security Council Official Records, S/PV.1348, 
June 6, 1967. 


52. Lyndon Johnson, Statement on 
Principles for Peace, June 19, 1967 


Introduction 


The Six-Day War gave Israel a new sense of confidence, greatly ex- 
panding the territory under its control and offering the possibility 
of redrawing Israel’s frontiers so as to offer the nation greater secu- 
rity against its numerous surrounding enemies. U.S. president Lyn- 
don Johnson was broadly sympathetic to Israel and had previously 
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authorized substantial U.S. armaments sales to the country that 
had undoubtedly contributed to its stunning military performance. 
The Six-Day War also energized the American Jewish community 
in support of Israel. Johnson did not, however, welcome the prospect 
of continuing tensions in the Middle East, which might precipitate 
yet more conflicts and encourage further Soviet involvement in the 
region. Ten days after the war ended, he therefore enunciated broad 
principles fora peace settlement. The first precondition, in the pres- 
ident’s view, was that all the states involved should accept the right 
of the others to national existence, a position that meant that the 
Arab states would have to recognize that Israel was there to stay 
and cease their efforts to destroy it. Israel had already stated that 
unless and until it obtained acceptable peace agreements, it would 
not withdraw from the territory it had seized, a position that the 
United States officially endorsed. While stating that the United 
States was willing to accept territorial adjustments, Johnson none- 
theless warned that mere conquest was not a justification for Israel 
to retain the lands it had seized and that there must be some good 
justification for any border adjustments. He also warned that the 
terms agreed to should be acceptable to all parties involved. He 
remained studiously vague as to the ultimate fate of Jerusalem, 
which the Israelis now controlled. He did, however, warn that after 
20 years, some lasting solution of the festering Palestinian refugee 
problem was essential. He called for respect for maritime rights and 
for the Suez Canal and Tiran Straits to be left open to navigation by 
ships of all nations, including those of Israel. Lastly, he urged all 
nations in the Middle East to refrain from continuing their arms 
race. Although deliberately short on specifics, Johnson’s prescrip- 
tions encapsulated the broad lines of U.S. policy on a Middle East- 
ern peace settlement for several decades to come. 


Primary Source 


Now, finally, let me turn to the Middle East—and to the tumultuous 
events of the past months. 


Those events have proved the wisdom of five great principles of 
peace in the region. 


The first and greatest principle is that every nation in the area has 
a fundamental right to live, and to have this right respected by its 
neighbors. 


For the people of the Middle East, the path to hope does not lie in 
threats to end the life ofany nation. Such threats have becomea bur- 
den to the peace, not only of that region but a burden to the peace of 
the entire world. 


In the same way, no nation would be true to the United Nations 
Charter, or to its own true interests, ifit should permit military suc- 
cess to blind it to the fact that its neighbors have rights and its neigh- 
bors have interests of their own. Each nation, therefore, must accept 
the right of others to live. 
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Second, this last month, I think, shows us another basic requirement 
for settlement. It is a human requirement: justice for the refugees. 


A new conflict has brought new homelessness. The nations of the 
Middle East must at last address themselves to the plight of those 
who have been displaced by wars. In the past, both sides have re- 
isted the best efforts of outside mediators to restore the victims of 
conflict to their homes, or to find them other proper places to live 
and work. There will be no peace for any party in the Middle East 
unless this problem is attacked with new energy by all, and, cer- 
tainly, primarily by those who are immediately concerned. 


A third lesson from this last month is that maritime rights must be 
respected. Our Nation has long been committed to free maritime 
passage through international waterways, and we, along with other 
nations, were taking the necessary steps to implement this principle 
when hostilities exploded. Ifa single act of folly was more respon- 
sible for this explosion than any other, I think it was the arbitrary 
and dangerous announced decision that the Straits of Tiran would 
be closed. The right of innocent maritime passage must be preserved 
for all nations. 


Fourth, this last conflict has demonstrated the danger of the Middle 
Eastern arms race of the last 12 years. Here the responsibility must 
rest not only on those in the area—but upon the larger states out- 
side the area. We believe that scarce resources could be used much 
better for technical and economic development. We have always 
opposed this arms race, and our own military shipments to the area 
have consequently been severely limited. 


Now the waste and futility of the arms race must be apparent to 
all the peoples of the world. And now there is another moment of 
choice. The United States of America, for its part, will use every 
resource of diplomacy, and every counsel of reason and prudence, 
to try to find a better course. 


As a beginning, I should like to propose that the United Nations 
immediately call upon all of its members to report all shipments of 
all military arms into this area, and to keep those shipments on file 
for all the peoples of the world to observe. 


Fifth, the crisis underlines the importance of respect for political 
independence and territorial integrity of all the states of the area. 
We reaffirmed that principle at the height of this crisis. We reaffirm 
it again today on behalf of all. 


This principle can be effective in the Middle East only on the basis 
of peace between the parties. The nations of the region have had 
only fragile and violated truce lines for 20 years. What they now 
need are recognized boundaries and other arrangements that will 
give them security against terror, destruction, and war. Further, there 
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just must be adequate recognition of the special interest of three 
great religions in the Holy Places of Jerusalem. 


These five principles are not new, but we do think they are funda- 
mental. Taken together, they point the way from uncertain armistice 
to durable peace. We believe there must be progress toward all of 
them if there is to be progress toward any. 


There are some who have urged, as a single, simple solution, an 
immediate return to the situation as it was on June 4. As our distin- 
guished and able Ambassador, Mr. Arthur Goldberg, has already 
said, this is not a prescription for peace, but for renewed hostilities. 


Certainly troops must be withdrawn, but there must also be recog- 
nized rights of national life, progress in solving the refugee problem, 
freedom of innocent maritime passage, limitation of the arms race, 
and respect for political independence and territorial integrity. 


But who will make this peace where all others have failed for 20 
years or more? 


Clearly the parties to the conflict must be the parties to the peace. 
Sooner or later it is they who must make a settlement in the area. It 
is hard to see how it is possible for nations to live together in peace 
if they cannot learn to reason together. 


But we must still ask, who can help them? Some say it should be the 
United Nations; some call for the use of other parties. We have been 
first in our support of effective peacekeeping in the United Nations, 
and we also recognize the great values to come from mediation. 


Weare ready this morning to see any method tried, and we believe 
that none should be excluded altogether. Perhaps all of them will be 
useful and all will be needed. 


So, l issue an appeal to all to adopt no rigid view on these matters. 
I offer assurance to all that this Government of ours, the Govern- 
ment of the United States, will do its part for peace in every forum, 
at every level, at every hour. 


Yet there is no escape from this fact: The main responsibility for the 
peace of the region depends upon its own peoples and its own 
leaders of that region. What will be truly decisive in the Middle 
East will be what is said and what is done by those who live in the 
Middle East. 


They can seek another arms race, if they have not profited from the 
experience of this one, if they want to. But they will seek it at a ter- 
rible cost to their own people—and to their very long-neglected 
human needs. They can live on a diet of hate—though only at the 
cost of hatred in return. Or they can move toward peace with one 
another. 
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The world this morning is watching, watching for the peace of the 
world, because that is really what is at stake. It will look for patience 
and justice, it will look for humility and moral courage. It will look 
for signs of movement from prejudice and the emotional chaos of 
conflict to the gradual, slow shaping steps that lead to learning to 
live together and learning to help mold and shape peace in the area 
and in the world. 


The Middle East is rich in history, rich in its people and its re- 
sources. It has no need to live in permanent civil war. It has the 
power to build its own life, as one of the prosperous regions of the 
world in which we live. 


Ifthe nations of the Middle East will turn toward the works of peace, 
they can count with confidence upon the friendship, and the help, 
of all the people of the United States of America. 


Ina climate of peace, we here will do our full share to help with a solu- 
tion for the refugees. We here will do our full share in support of 
regional cooperation. We here will do our share, and do more, to see 
that the peaceful promise of nuclear energy is applied to the critical 
problem of desalting water and helping to make the deserts bloom. 


Our country is committed—and we here reiterate that commit- 
ment today—to a peace that is based on five principles: 


—first, the recognized right of national life ; 

—second, justice for the refugees; 

—third, innocent maritime passage; 

—fourth, limits on the wasteful and destructive arms race; and 
—fifth, political independence and territorial integrity for all. 


This is a time not for malice, but for magnanimity; not for propa- 
ganda, but for patience; not for vituperation, but for vision. 


On the basis of peace, we offer our help to the people of the Middle 
East. That land, known to every one of us since childhood as the 
birthplace of great religions and learning, can flourish once again 
in our time. We here in the United States shall do all in our power 
to help make it so. 


Source: Lyndon B. Johnson, Public Papers of the Presidents of the 
United States: Lyndon B. Johnson 1967, Book 1 (Washington, DC: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1968), 632-634. 


53. Protection of Holy Places Law, 
June 27, 1967 


Introduction 


From 1950 onward, Israel treated West Jerusalem as its capital, 
locating most government offices and ministries there. During the 
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Six-Day War, Israel took East Jerusalem, which had previously been 
under Jordanian control. Although under the 1947 partition agree- 
ment Jerusalem, together with Bethlehem and Nazareth, had been 
assigned to the United Nations (UN) to administer as an inter- 
national city, the Israeli government decided to keep all of Jerusalem. 
Israeli prime minister Levi Eshkol publicly pledged that Israel 
would maintain all the Holy Places, whether Christian, Jewish, or 
Muslim, and allow unfettered access to them by members of all 
faiths. That same day the Israeli Knesset passed a law to this effect. 
West Jerusalem was largely Israeli and was a major cultural and 
civic center, whereas East Jerusalem remained predominantly Arab 
and Muslim and was a source of continuing tensions, especially 
since the Palestinians claimed that Jerusalem would be their own 
future capital. Israeli authorities soon launched substantial rebuild- 
ing plans in the eastern Old City of Jerusalem, reestablishing a Jew- 
ish community there and developing several new neighborhoods. 
Even after 1967, most countries continued to locate their embassies 
in Tel Aviv, treating that city as Israel’s capital, and the UN never 
officially recognized Israel’s administration of Jerusalem. 
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1. The Holy Places shall be protected from desecration and any 
other violation and from anything likely to violate the freedom of 
access of the members of the different religions to the places sacred 
to them or their feelings with regard to those places. 


2. (a) Whosoever desecrates or otherwise violates a Holy Place shall 
be liable to imprisonment for a term of seven years. 


(b) Whosoever does anything likely to violate the freedom of access 
of the members of the different religions to the places sacred to 
them or their feelings with regard to those places shall be liable to 
imprisonment for a term of five years. 


3. This Law shall add to, and not derogate from, any other law. 


4. The Minister of Religious Affairs is charged with the implemen- 
tation of this Law, and he may, after consultation with, or upon the 
proposal of, representatives of the religions concerned and with 
the consent of the Minister of Justice make regulations as to any 
matter relating to such implementation. 


5. This Law shall come into force on the date of its adoption by the 
Knesset. 


Levi Eshkol 
Prime Minister 


Zerach Warhaftig 
Minister of Religious Affairs 


Shneur Zalman Shazar 
President of the State 
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Source: “Protection of Holy Places Law, 1967,” Israel Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, http://www.mfa.gov.il/MFA. 


54. Prime Minister Levi Eshkol, 
Principles Guiding Israel's Policy in 
the Aftermath of the June 1967 War, 
August 9, 1967 


Introduction 


In the aftermath of the Six-Day War, Israeli officials were publicly 
somewhat evasive as to their plans for the extensive territories that 
Israeli forces had seized during the conflict. Privately, they hoped 
to retain as much of these lands as possible. Israeli prime minister 
Levi Eshkol nonetheless remained studiously noncommittal in his 
early statements on the subject, suchas this one in August 1967 two 
months after the war had ended. While affirming Israel’s desire to 
reach a lasting peace settlement with its Arab neighbors, to negoti- 
ate with any or all of them, to treat all the population of “the new 
areas” fairly and equitably, and to promote economic collaboration 
and regional planning with all states in the Middle East, Eshkol sim- 
ply declined to address the subject of the future status of these areas. 
He merely promised full Israeli cooperation in dealing with the 
refugee problem. Eshkol did, however, stress Israel’s need for addi- 
tional immigration if it were not to stagnate, perhaps an indirect 
way of intimating that new Jewish immigrants would be able to 
settle in the territories that Israel had so recently gained. 
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(a) The Government of Israel will endeavour to achieve peace 
with the neighbouring Arab countries. We shall never per- 
mit a return toa situation of constant threat to Israel’s secu- 
rity, of blockade and of aggression. 

(b) The Government of Israel is prepared for direct negotia- 
tions with all the Arab States together, or with any Arab 
State separately. 

(c) The State of Israel strives for economic cooperation and 
regional planning with all States in the Middle East. 

(d) Israel will cooperate fully in the solution of the refugees 
problem . . . within the framework of an international and 
regional plan. 

(e) The Government endeavours to maintain fair and equitable 
relations with the population in the new areas, while main- 
taining order and security. 


After our military victory, we confront a fateful dilemma; immigra- 
tion or stagnation. .. . By the end of the century, we must have five 
million Jews in Israel. We must work hard so that Israel may be able 
to maintain decent human, cultural, technical and economic stan- 
dards. This is the test of Israel’s existence as a Jewish State in the 
Middle East. 
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Source: Israel Digest, August, 25, 1967, reprinted in Yehuda Lukacs, 
ed., The Israeli-Palestinian Conflict: A Documentary Record 
1967-1990 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), 171; 
and Fuad E. Jabber, ed., International Documents on Palestine, 1967 
(Beirut: Institute on Palestine Studies, University of Kuwait, 1972), 
156. 


55. Khartoum Resolutions, 
September 1967 


Introduction 


Inthe aftermath of the 1967 Six-Day War and the Arab defeats, eight 
Arab heads of state met at Khartoum, Sudan, to decide ona united 
front policy toward Israel. They agreed that there should be “no 
peace with Israel, no recognition of Israel, no negotiations with it, 
and insistence on the rights of the Palestinian people in their own 
country.” Since all were also in accord that they should bend their 
political and diplomatic efforts to regaining the territories lost in 
the Six-Day War, this stance effectively closed off many avenues. 
The leaders present discussed whether they should maintain the 
petroleum embargo they had imposed on Western states during the 
Six-Day War but decided that the revenue they received from such 
sales was at this time a more significant source of strength to them 
than maintaining the embargo would be. The heads of state also 
agreed to provide economic assistance to Egypt and Jordan, to help 
them to recover from the impact of war, and to end the civil war in 
Yemen. King Hussein of Jordan, who attended the Khartoum meet- 
ing, later recalled that from the standpoint of the conference the 
Khartoum Resolutions were considered relatively conciliatory since 
they did not call for a new war against Israel and that they were de- 
signed for public consumption and were not expected to preclude 
informal Arab negotiations with Israel and even de facto recogni- 
tion. Syria and Libya were, it seems, the leading voices calling for 
no dealings with Israel. The apparently uncompromising Arab pub- 
lic stance nonetheless strengthened those hard-line individuals and 
political forces within Israel who sought to annex the conquered 
territories and establish Jewish settlements there, arguing that only 
such inescapable “facts on the ground” would pressure the Arab 
nations to make peace. It would be almost a decade before Egypt 
broke ranks and opened negotiations with Israel. 
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1. The conference has affirmed the unity of Arab ranks, the unity of 
joint action and the need for coordination and for the elimination of 
all differences. The Kings, Presidents and representatives of the other 
Arab Heads of State at the conference have affirmed their countries’ 
stand by and implementation of the Arab Solidarity Charter which 
was signed at the third Arab summit conference in Casablanca. 


2. The conference has agreed on the need to consolidate all efforts to 
eliminate the effects of the aggression on the basis that the occupied 
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lands are Arab lands and that the burden of regaining these lands 
falls on all the Arab States. 


3. The Arab Heads of State have agreed to unite their political efforts 
at the international and diplomatic level to eliminate the effects of 
the aggression and to ensure the withdrawal of the aggressive Israeli 
forces from the Arab lands which have been occupied since the 
aggression of June 5. This will be done within the framework of the 
main principles by which the Arab States abide, namely, no peace 
with Israel, no recognition of Israel, no negotiations with it, and in- 
sistence on the rights of the Palestinian people in their own country. 


4. The conference of Arab Ministers of Finance, Economy and Oil 
recommended that suspension of oil pumping be used as a weapon 
in the battle. However, after thoroughly studying the matter, the 
summit conference has come to the conclusion that the oil pumping 
can itself be used as a positive weapon, since oil is an Arab resource 
which can be used to strengthen the economy of the Arab States 
directly affected by the aggression, so that these States will be able 
to stand firm in the battle. The conference has, therefore, decided 
to resume the pumping of oil, since oil is a positive Arab resource 
that can be used in the service of Arab goals. It can contribute to the 
efforts to enable those Arab States which were exposed to the aggres- 
sion and thereby lost economic resources to stand firm and elimi- 
nate the effects of the aggression. The oil-producing States have, in 
fact, participated in the efforts to enable the States affected by the 
aggression to stand firm in the face of any economic pressure. 


5. The participants in the conference have approved the plan pro- 
posed by Kuwait to set up an Arab Economic and Social Develop- 
ment Fund on the basis of the recommendation of the Baghdad 
conference of Arab Ministers of Finance, Economy and Oil. 


6. The participants have agreed on the need to adopt the necessary 
measures to strengthen military preparation to face all eventualities. 


7. The conference has decided to expedite the elimination of foreign 
bases in the Arab States. 


Source: “Khartoum Resolutions, September 1, 1967,” Israel Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, http://www.mfa.gov.il/MFA. 


56. United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 242, November 22, 1967 


Introduction 


Five months after the Six-Day War ended, after lengthy discussions 
in the United Nations (UN) General Assembly and the Security 
Council, the latter body passed Resolution 242, which would form 
the basis of all subsequent peace plans. Effectively, the resolution 
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called upon Israel to withdraw from most of the territory it had 
occupied during the war in return for a comprehensive peace settle- 
ment in which all states in the Middle East recognized each other’s 
right to exist and agreed to respect each other’s borders. It also 
called for “a just settlement of the refugee problem” without stat- 
ing what this might imply. The resolution was largely drafted by 
the U.S. and British UN representatives, Arthur Goldberg and Lord 
Caradon, respectively, and all five Security Council permanent mem- 
bers voted for it. On U.S. insistence, the language of the resolution 
was tailored to permit some minor border adjustments so that 
Israel might negotiate to retain at least small but vitally significant 
areas. Both Israel and the Arab states as well as the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization (PLO) claimed that the other was in breach of 
this resolution, justifying their own failure to observe its provisions: 
Israel because most Arab states were still nominally ina state of war 
and refused to recognize its own existence, and the Arab states and 
PLO because Israel had not withdrawn from the occupied territo- 
ries. The refugee question also remained problematic, with Israel 
declining to accept the return of Palestinians to Israeli-controlled 
territory and in counterattack citing the Arab nations’ failure to 
compensate Jews they expelled from their own countries. The PLO 
rejected Resolution 242 outright. Between 1967 and 1973, UN 
special envoy Gunnar Jarring held protracted but ultimately fruit- 
less talks with Israel, Egypt, Jordan, and Lebanon (Syria refused 
even to participate) on the potential implementation of Resolu- 
tion 242, negotiations dramatically concluded by the 1973 Yom 
Kippur War. 
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The Security Council, 


Expressing its continuing concern with the grave situation in the 
Middle East, 


Emphasizing the inadmissibility of the acquisition of territory by 
war and the need to work for a just and lasting peace in which every 
State in the area can live in security, 


Emphasizing further that all Member States in their acceptance of 
the Charter of the United Nations have undertaken a commitment 
to act in accordance with Article 2 of the Charter, 


1. Affirms that the fulfillment of Charter principles requires the 
establishment of a just and lasting peace in the Middle East which 
should include the application of both the following principles: 

(i) Withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from territories occu- 
pied in the recent conflict; 

(ii) Termination of all claims or states of belligerency and 
respect for and acknowledgement of the sovereignty, terri- 
torial integrity and political independence of every State in 
the area and their right to live in peace within secure and 
recognized boundaries free from threats or acts of force; 
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2. Affirms further the necessity 
(a) For guaranteeing freedom of navigation through inter- 
national waterways in the area; 
(b) For achieving a just settlement of the refugee problem; 
(c) For guaranteeing the territorial inviolability and political 
independence of every State in the area, through measures 
including the establishment of demilitarized zones; 


3. Requests the Secretary-General to designate a Special Represen- 
tative to proceed to the Middle East to establish and maintain con- 
tacts with the States concerned in order to promote agreement and 
assist efforts to achieve a peaceful and accepted settlement in accor- 
dance with the provisions and principles in this resolution; 


4. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the Security Council 
on the progress of the efforts of the Special Representative as soon 
as possible. 


Source: United Nations Security Council Official Records, S.C. Res. 
242, November 22, 1967. 


57. PLO Statement Rejecting 
United Nations Resolution 242, 
November 23, 1967 


Introduction 


Defeat in the Six-Day War radicalized the Palestine Liberation Organ- 
ization (PLO), which soon jettisoned its first head, Anmed Shukairy, 
a lawyer better known for his rather florid rhetoric than executive 
ability, for the Fatah leader Yasser Arafat, a dedicated advocate of 
the use of violence to destroy Israel. From its headquarters in Cairo, 
Egypt, the PLO responded within one day to the passage of United 
Nations (UN) Security Council Resolution 242, rejecting it outright. 
Characterizing the document as a “British resolution,” the PLO 
argued that it was merely a general statement of principles, giving 
Israeli leaders broad latitude to retain just as much occupied Arab 
territory as they wished. The PLO disagreed entirely with the pro- 
visions whereby Arab nations were expected to recognize Israel’s 
right to exist, claiming that these not only ran counter to the Arab 
states’ earlier Khartoum Summit Conference declaration but were 
also “fundamentally and gravely inconsistent with the Arab char- 
acter of Palestine, the essence of the Palestine cause and the right of 
the Palestinian people to their homeland.” The PLO also attacked 
the stipulations that the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba were 
international waterways that should be open to Israeli navigation. 
Overall the resolution was, PLO leaders claimed, “a political setback 
at the international level following the military setback which has 
befallen the Arab homeland.” The dispatch to the states ofa UN spe- 
cial envoy to facilitate implementation of the resolution would only 
give Israel additional opportunities to improve its position at Arab 
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expense. The PLO’s relentless hostility at this juncture to the very 
prospect of talks with or recognition of Israel, together with its 
sponsorship of terrorist attacks on Israeli citizens and property and 
also on others considered sympathetic to Israel, was one reason that 
Israelileaders for many years simply declined to negotiate with PLO 
representatives. 


Primary Source 


Having studied the British resolution adopted by the Security Coun- 
cil on the Israeli aggression against Arab territories of June 1967, 
the Palestine Liberation Organization, in behalf of the Palestinian 
people, hereby defines its attitude to the said resolution as follows: 


1. The resolution as a whole is in the nature of a political declara- 
tion of general principles, and is more like an expression of inter- 
national intentions than the resolution of an executive power. Its 
treatment of the question of the withdrawal of Israeli forces is 
superficial, rather than being a decisive demand. It leaves Israel 
many loopholes to justify her continued occupation of Arab terri- 
tories, and may be interpreted as permitting her to withdraw from 
such territories as she chooses to withdraw from and to retain such 
areas as she wishes to retain. 


2. The resolution more than once refers to Israel’s right to exist 
and to establish permanent, recognized frontiers. It also refers to 
Israel’s safety and security and to her being freed from all threats, 
and in general to the termination of the state of belligerency with 
her. All this imposes on the Arab countries undertakings and a 
political and actual situation which are fundamentally and gravely 
inconsistent with the Arab character of Palestine, the essence of 
the Palestine cause and the right of the Palestinian people to their 
homeland. This resolution completely undermines the foundations 
of the principles announced by the Khartoum Summit Conference 
held after the aggression. 


3. The resolution ignores the right of the refugees to return to their 
homes, dealing with this problem in an obscure manner which 
leaves the door wide open to efforts to settle them in the Arab coun- 
tries and to deprive them of the exercise of their right to return, 
thereby annulling the resolutions adopted by the United Nations 
over the past twenty years. 


4. The resolution recognizes the right of passage through inter- 
national waterways, by which it means the Suez Canal and the Gulf 
of Aqaba. Granted that the Canal is an international waterway, this 
right cannot be exercised by a state which has engaged in usurpation 
and aggression, especially inasmuch as this usurpation and aggres- 
sion were directed against an Arab country. The Gulf of Aqaba con- 
stitutes Arab internal waters, and its shores include a coastal area 
belonging to Palestine occupied by Israel through an act of usurpa- 
tion and aggression. The principle of freedom of innocent passage 
is not applicable to the Gulf of Aqaba, especially as regards Israel. 
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5. The resolution includes provisions for the sending on a mission 
of a personal representative of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. This is no more than a repetition of unsuccessful attempts 
in the past, beginning with the dispatch of Count Bernadotte and end- 
ing with the formation of the International Conciliation Commis- 
sion. All these attempts provided Israel with repeated opportunities 
to impose the fait accompli and to engage in further aggression and 
expansion. 


6. The resolution as a whole validates Israel’s attitude and her 
demands and disappoints the hopes of the Arab nation and ignores 
its national aspirations. The conflicting interpretations of the res- 
olution made by members of the Security Council have weakened 
it even further, and it is not too much to say that the resolution is a 
political setback at the international level following the military 
setback which has befallen the Arab homeland. 


For these reasons, the most important of which is that the Security 
Council ignores the existence of the Palestinian people and their 
right of self-determination, the Palestine Liberation Organization 
hereby declares its rejection of the Security Council resolution as a 
whole and in detail. In so doing it is not only confirming a theoret- 
ical attitude, but also declaring the determination of the Palestin- 
ian people to continue their revolutionary struggle to liberate their 
homeland. The Palestine Liberation Organization is fully confident 
that to achieve this sacred aim the Arab nation will meet its national 
responsibilities to mobilize all its resources for this battle of destiny, 
with the support of all forces of liberation throughout the world. 


Source: IPS Research and Documents Staff, International Documents 
on Palestine, 1967 (Beirut: Institute for Palestine Studies, University 
of Kuwait, 1979), 290. 


58. Palestine National Covenant, 
July 1968 


Introduction 


After the Six-Day War, the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
regrouped, jettisoning its first president Ahmed Shukairy, whom 
many considered a mere windbag and a mouthpiece for relatively 
moderate Arab leaders, for the charismatic Fatah activist Yasser 
Arafat, who was committed to violent revolutionary “armed strug- 
gle.” Eighteen PLO delegates met in 1968 to draft a new covenant, 
or charter. Article 9 of their program uncompromisingly affirmed: 
“Armed struggle is the only way to liberate Palestine.” The next arti- 
cle stated: “Commando action constitutes the nucleus of the Pales- 
tinian popular liberation war.” The new covenant called for the 
“liberation” of Palestine, rejected the Balfour Declaration and the 
Palestine Mandate, and described the 1947 partition of Palestine 
and the establishment of Israel as “entirely illegal.” The covenant 
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further called for the establishment of a Palestinian state and pro- 
claimed that the Palestinians, “expressing themselves by the armed 
Palestine revolution, reject all solutions which are substitutes for 
the total liberation of Palestine and reject all proposals aiming at the 
liquidation of the Palestine problem, or its internationalization.” 
Zionism was characterized as “an illegitimate movement” that 
should be outlawed everywhere in the world. The PLO claimed to 
be the only legitimate representative of the Palestine people in their 
struggle to realize these goals. The new Palestinian National Covenant 
implicitly rejected the entire approach of United Nations (UN) 
Security Council Resolution 242 that called for Arab recognition of 
Israel as the price of regaining the occupied territories. In 1993 
when Arafat finally opened peace talks with Israel on behalf of the 
PLO, he declared that those provisions of this covenant that denied 
Israel’s right to exist were no longer valid, a commitment he restated 
in 1998, and after considerable debate the organization repealed 
appropriate articles. Many Israelis, however, believed or feared that 
most PLO leaders and supporters still privately adhered to such 
principles and were only paying lip service to the new dispensation 
until a suitable opportunity arose for them to return to their origi- 
nal tenets. 


Primary Source 
Article 1 


Palestine is the homeland of the Palestinian Arab people and an 
integral part of the great Arab homeland, and the people of Pales- 
tine is a part of the Arab nation. 


Article 2 
Palestine with its boundaries that existed at the time of the British 
mandate is an integral regional unit. 


Article 3 

The Palestinian Arab people possesses the legal right to its home- 
land, and when the liberation of its homeland is completed it will 
exercise self-determination solely according to its own will and 
choice. 


Article 4 

The Palestinian personality is an innate, persistent characteristic 
that does not disappear, and it is transferred from fathers to sons. 
The Zionist occupation, and the dispersal of the Palestinian Arab 
people as [a] result of the disasters which came over it, do not 
deprive it of its Palestinian personality and affiliation and do not 
nullify them. 


Article 5 

The Palestinians are the Arab citizens who were living permanently 
in Palestine until 1947, whether they were expelled from there or 
remained. Whoever is born to a Palestinian Arab father after this 
date, within Palestine or outside it, is a Palestinian. 
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Article 6 
Jews who were living permanently in Palestine until the beginning 
of the Zionist invasion will be considered Palestinians. 


Article 7 

The Palestinian affiliation and the material, spiritual and historical 
tie with Palestine are permanent realities. The upbringing of the 
Palestinian individual in an Arab and revolutionary fashion, the 
undertaking of all means of forging consciousness and training 
the Palestinian, in order to acquaint him profoundly with his home- 
land, spiritually and materially, and preparing him for the conflict 
and the armed struggle, as well as for the sacrifice of his property 
and his life to restore his homeland, until the liberation—all this 
is a national duty. 


Article 8 

The phase in which the people of Palestine is living is that of the 
national struggle for the liberation of Palestine. Therefore, the con- 
tradictions among the Palestinian national forces are of a secondary 
order which must be suspended in the interest of the fundamental 
contradiction between Zionism and colonialism on the one side and 
the Palestinian Arab people on the other. On this basis, the Pales- 
tinian masses, whether in the homeland or in places of exile, organ- 
izations and individuals, comprise one national front which acts to 
restore Palestine and liberate it through armed struggle. 


Article 9 

Armed struggle is the only way to liberate Palestine and is therefore 
a strategy and not tactics. The Palestinian Arab people affirms its 
absolute resolution and abiding determination to pursue the armed 
struggle and to march forward toward the armed popular revolu- 
tion, to liberate its homeland and return to it [to maintain] its right 
to a natural life in it, and to exercise its right of self-determination 
in it and sovereignty over it. 


Article 10 

Fedayeen action forms the nucleus of the popular Palestinian war 
of liberation. This demands its promotion, extension and protec- 
tion, and the mobilization of all the mass and scientific capacities 
of the Palestinians, their organization and involvement in the armed 
Palestinian revolution, and cohesion in the national struggle among 
the various groups of the people of Palestine, and between them and 
the Arab masses, to guarantee the continuation of the revolution, 
its advancement and victory. 


Article 11 
The Palestinians will have three mottoes: national unity, national 
mobilization and liberation. 


Article 12 
The Palestinian Arab people believes in Arab unity. In order to ful- 
fill its role in realizing this, it must preserve, in this phase of its 
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national struggle, its Palestinian personality and the constituents 
thereof, increase consciousness of its existence and resist any plan 
that tends to disintegrate or weaken it. 


Article 13 

Arab unity and the liberation of Palestine are two complementary 
aims. Each one paves the way for realization of the other. Arab unity 
leads to the liberation of Palestine, and the liberation of Palestine 
leads to Arab unity. Working for both goes hand in hand. 


Article 14 

The destiny of the Arab nation, indeed the very Arab existence, 
depends upon the destiny of the Palestine issue. The endeavor and 
effort of the Arab nation to liberate Palestine follows from this 
sacred national aim. 


Article 15 

The liberation of Palestine, from an Arab viewpoint, is a national 
duty to repulse the Zionist, imperialist invasion from the great Arab 
homeland and to purge the Zionist presence from Palestine. Its full 
responsibilities fall upon the Arab nation, peoples and govern- 
ments, with the Palestinian Arab people at their head. 


For this purpose, the Arab nation must mobilize all its military, 
human, material and spiritual capacities to participate actively 
with the people of Palestine in the liberation of Palestine. They 
must, especially in the present stage of armed Palestinian revolu- 
tion, grant and offer the people of Palestine all possible help and 
every material and human support, and afford it every sure means 
and opportunity enabling it to continue to assume its vanguard 
role in pursuing its armed revolution until the liberation of its 
homeland. 


Article 16 

The liberation of Palestine, from a spiritual viewpoint, will prepare 
an atmosphere of tranquillity and peace for the Holy Land, in the 
shade of which all the Holy Places will be safeguarded, and freedom 
of worship and visitation to all will be guaranteed, without distinc- 
tion or discrimination of race, color, language or religion. For this 
reason, the people of Palestine looks to the support of all the spiri- 
tual forces in the world. 


Article 17 

The liberation of Palestine, from a human viewpoint, will restore 
to the Palestinian man his dignity, glory and freedom. For this, the 
Palestinian Arab people looks to the support of those in the world 
who believe in the dignity and freedom of man. 


Article 18 

The liberation of Palestine, from an international viewpoint, is a 
defensive act necessitated by the requirements of self-defense. For 
this reason, the people of Palestine, desiring to befriend all peoples, 
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looks to the support of the states which love freedom, justice and 
peace in restoring the legal situation to Palestine, establishing secu- 
rity and peace in its territory, and enabling its people to exercise 
national sovereignty and national freedom. 


Article 19 

The partitioning of Palestine in 1947 and the establishment of Israel 
is fundamentally null and void, whatever time has elapsed, because 
it was contrary to the wish of the people of Palestine and its natural 
right to its homeland, and contradicts the principles embodied in 
the Charter of the United Nations, the first of which is the right of 
self-determination. 


Article 20 

The Balfour Declaration, the Mandate Document, and what has 
been based upon them are considered null and void. The claim of a 
historical or spiritual tie between Jews and Palestine does not tally 
with historical realities nor with the constituents of statehood in 
their true sense. Judaism, in its character as a religion of revelation, 
is not a nationality with an independent existence. Likewise, the 
Jews are not one people with an independent personality. They are 
rather citizens of the states to which they belong. 


Article 21 

The Palestinian Arab people, in expressing itself through the armed 
Palestinian revolution, rejects every solution that is a substitute for 
a complete liberation of Palestine, and rejects all plans that aim at 
the settlement of the Palestine issue or its internationalization. 


Article 22 

Zionism is a political movement organically related to world impe- 
rialism and hostile to all movements of liberation and progress in 
the world. It is a racist and fanatical movement in its formation; 
aggressive, expansionist and colonialist in its aims; and fascist and 
nazi in its means. Israel is the tool of the Zionist movement and a 
human and geographical base for world imperialism. It is a concen- 
tration and jumping-off point for imperialism in the heart of the 
Arab homeland, to strike at the hopes of the Arab nation for liber- 
ation, unity and progress. 


Israel is a constant threat to peace in the Middle East and the entire 
world. Since the liberation of Palestine will liquidate the Zionist and 
imperialist presence and bring about the stabilization of peace in 
the Middle East, the people of Palestine looks to the support of all 
liberal men of the world and all the forces of good, progress and 
peace; and implores all of them, regardless of their different lean- 
ings and orientations, to offer all help and support to the people of 
Palestine in its just and legal struggle to liberate its homeland. 


Article 23 
The demands of security and peace and the requirements of truth 
and justice oblige all states that preserve friendly relations among 
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peoples and maintain the loyalty of citizens to their homelands to 
consider Zionism an illegitimate movement and to prohibit its 
existence and activity. 


Article 24 

The Palestinian Arab people believes in the principles of justice, 
freedom, sovereignty, self-determination, human dignity and the 
right of peoples to exercise them. 


Article 25 

To realize the aims of this covenant and its principles the Palestine 
Liberation Organization will undertake its full role in liberating 
Palestine. 


Article 26 

The Palestine Liberation Organization, which represents the forces 
of the Palestinian revolution, is responsible for the movement of the 
Palestinian Arab people in its struggle to restore its homeland, lib- 
erate it, return to it and exercise the right of self-determination in 
it. This responsibility extends to all military, political and financial 
matters, and all else that the Palestine issue requires in the Arab and 
international spheres. 


Article 27 

The Palestine Liberation Organization will cooperate with all Arab 
States, each according to its capacities, and will maintain neutral- 
ity in their mutual relations in the light of, and on the basis of, the 
requirements of the battle of liberation, and will not interfere in 
the internal affairs of any Arab state. 


Article 28 

The Palestinian Arab people insists upon the originality and inde- 
pendence of its national revolution and rejects every manner of 
interference, guardianship and subordination. 


Article 29 

The Palestinian Arab people possesses the prior and original right 
in liberating and restoring its homeland and will define its position 
with reference to all states and powers on the basis of their positions 
with reference to the issue [of Palestine] and the extent of their 
support for [the Palestinian Arab people] in its revolution to real- 
ize its aims. 


Article 30 

The fighters and bearers of arms in the battle of liberation are the 
nucleus of the Popular Army, which will be the protecting arm of 
the gains of the Palestinian Arab people. 


Article 31 


This organization shall have a flag, oath and anthem, all of which 
will be determined in accordance with a special system. 
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Article 32 

To this covenant is attached a law known as the fundamental law of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization, in which is determined the 
manner of the Organization’s formation, its committees, institu- 
tions, the special functions of every one of them and all the requi- 
site duties associated with them in accordance with this covenant. 


Article 33 

This covenant cannot be amended except by a two-thirds majority 
of all the members of the national council of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization in a special session called for this purpose. 


Source: The Palestinian National Covenant—July 1968, Israel Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, http://www.mfa.gov.il/MFA. 


59. Abba Eban, The Nine-Point Peace 
Plan [Excerpt], October 8, 1968 


Introduction 


Speaking to the United Nations (UN) General Assembly in October 
1968, Israeli foreign minister Abba Eban put forward his own coun- 
try’s views on an Arab-Israeli peace settlement. He prefaced this 
with a lengthy account of how Israel had, in effect, endured 20 years 
of war and attacks from Arab nations. Stating that the 1967 Six-Day 
War must be the last such war, he nonetheless warned that Israel 
must put its own security first and that “To prevent the renewal of 
these dangers is the first law of our policy.” After describing the pro- 
tracted negotiations for an Arab-Israeli peace settlement that UN 
special envoy Gunnar Jarring had already undertaken, to little ifany 
effect, Eban set out his own country’s “nine principles by which 
peace can be achieved.” These envisaged the establishment of a 
permanent state of peace in which all countries in the region would 
have “secure and recognized boundaries” and guarantees of their 
security against attack. Frontiers and borders should be open, and 
navigation of all international waterways should be free and unhin- 
dered. Eban stated that even before peace negotiations began, Israel 
was willing to calla conference to work outa 5-year plan to deal with 
the refugee problem and to make special arrangements for the return 
of those refugees who had fled from the Israeli-occupied West Bank 
of the Jordan River during the recent hostilities. While remaining 
silent on the ultimate status of Jerusalem, he proclaimed Israel’s will- 
ingness to share jurisdiction over the Islamic and Christian Holy 
Places there with members of those faiths. He also affirmed Israel’s 
commitment to regional cooperation. Absent from Eban’s speech 
was any suggestion as to the ultimate disposition of the occupied 
territories, an issue that lay at the heart of the peace process and of 
UN Security Council Resolution 242. He did, however, appeal to Arab 
governments to enter into negotiations and to state what peace 
terms would be acceptable to them and reiterated that Israel would 
be more than willing to open talks with any government willing 
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to do so. While Eban carefully reserved Israel’s position on some of 
the most sensitive issues at stake, his address may well have repre- 
sented a genuine overture to the Arab states. At this stage, however, 
none wished to reciprocate. 


Primary Source 


Mr. President, my Government has decided to give the members of 
the United Nations a detailed account of its views on the establish- 
ment of a just and lasting peace in the Middle East. Amidst the 
tumult of a rancorous public debate, the deeper motives of our 
policy have not always been clearly perceived. A structure of peace 
cannot, of course, be built by speeches at this rostrum. It may, how- 
ever, be useful for the parties to clarify their intentions and to draw 
a picture of their policies beyond the routine vocabulary in which 
this discussion has been held down for sixteen months. 


In discussing the reasons for the lack of substantive progress, we 
cannot fail to perceive that the discussion on peace has revolved too 
much around semantic expressions, too little around the solution 
of contentious issues. There is no instance in history in which a 
stubborn and complex conflict has been brought to an end by the 
mere recitation of texts without precise agreement on the issues 
of which the conflict is composed. Israel has accepted the Security 
Council’s Resolution for the establishment of a just and lasting 
peace and declared its readiness to negotiate agreements on all the 
principles mentioned therein. We hold that the Resolution should 
be implemented through negotiation, agreement and the joint sig- 
nature and application of appropriate treaty engagements. 


When the parties accept a basis for settlement—their least duty is 
to clarify what they mean by their acceptance. 


To make identical and laconic statements with diametrically op- 
posed motives and interpretations would come dangerously close 
to international deceit. All parties must say what they mean, and 
mean what they say. And the heart of the problem is not what we 
say, but what we do. The construction of a peaceful edifice requires 
sustained action in order to bring the vital interests of the parties 
into an acceptable harmony. There is no such thing as peace by 
incantation. Peace cannot be advanced by recitations accompanied 
by refusal to negotiate viable agreements. The Security Council’s 
Resolution has not been used as an instrument for peace. Ithas been 
invoked as an obstacle and alibi to prevent the attainment of peace. 


In these conditions, my Government has given intensive consider- 
ation to the steps that we should now take. Our conclusion is this. 
Past disappointment should not lead to present despair. The stakes 
are too high. While the cease-fire agreements offer important secu- 
rity against large-scale hostilities, they do not representa final state 
of peace. They must, of course, be maintained and respected until 
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there is peace. They must be safeguarded against erosion by mili- 
tary assault and murderous incursion. But at the same time, the 
exploration of a lasting peace should be constant, unremitting, 
resilient and, above all, sincere. My Government deems the circum- 
stances and atmosphere afforded by our presence here as congen- 
ial for a new attempt. We suggest that a new effort be made in the 
coming weeks to cooperate with Ambassador Jarring in his task of 
promoting agreements on the establishment of Peace. 


It is important to break out of the declaratory phase in which the 
differences of formulation are secondary and in any case legitimate, 
in order to give tangible effect to the principles whereby peace can 
be achieved in conformity with the central purposes of the United 
Nations Charter or the Security Council Resolution and with the 
norms of international law. Instead ofa war of words, we need acts 
of peace. 


I come to enumerate the nine principles by which peace can be 
achieved: 


1) The establishment of peace 


The situation to follow the cease-fire must be a just and lasting peace, 
duly negotiated and contractually expressed. 


Peace is not a mere absence of fighting. It is a positive and clearly 
defined relationship with far-reaching political, practical and juridi- 
cal consequences. We propose that the peace settlement be embod- 
ied in treaty form. It would lay down the precise conditions of our 
co-existence, including a map of the secure and agreed boundary. 
The essence of peace is that it commits both parties to the proposi- 
tion that their twenty-year-old conflict is ata permanent end. Peace 
is much more than what is called “non-belligerency.” The elimina- 
tion of belligerency is one of several conditions which compose the 
establishment of a just and lasting peace. If there had previously 
been peace between the States of our area and temporary hostilities 
had erupted, it might have been sufficient to terminate belligerency 
and to return to the previously existing peace. But the Arab-Israel 
area has had no peace. There is nothing normal or legitimate or 
established to which to return. The peace structure must be built 
from its foundations. The parties must define affirmatively what 
their relations shall be, not only what they will have ceased to be. 
The Security Council, too, called for the establishment of peace and 
not for any intermediate or ambiguous or fragmentary arrange- 
ment such as that which had exploded in 1967. 


2) Secure and recognized boundaries 
Within the framework of peace, the cease-fire lines will be replaced 
by permanent, secure and recognized boundaries between Israel 


and each of the neighbouring Arab States, and the disposition of 
forces will be carried out in full accordance with the boundaries 
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under the final peace. We are willing to seek agreement with each 
Arab State on secure and recognized boundaries within the frame- 
work of a permanent peace. 


It is possible to work out a boundary settlement compatible with 
the security of Israel and with the honour of Arab States. After twenty 
years, it is time that Middle Eastern States ceased to live in tempo- 
rary “demarcation lines” without the precision and permanence 
which can come only from the definite agreement of the States con- 
cerned. The majority of the United Nations have recognized that the 
only durable and reasonable solutions are agreed solutions serving 
the common interests of our peoples. The new peace structure in 
the Middle East, including the secure and recognized boundaries, 
must be built by Arab and Israeli hands. 


3) Security Agreements 


In addition to the establishment of agreed territorial boundaries, 
we should discuss other agreed security arrangements designed to 
avoid the kind of vulnerable situation which caused a breakdown of 
the peace in the summer of 1967. The instrument establishing peace 
should contain a pledge of mutual non-aggression. 


4) The open frontier 


When agreement is reached on the establishment of peace with per- 
manent boundaries, the freedom of movement now existing in the 
area, especially in the Israel-Jordan sector, should be maintained 
and developed. It would be incongruous if our peoples were to inter- 
mingle in peaceful contact and commerce only when there is a state 
of war and cease-fire—and to be separated into ghettos when there 
is peace. We should emulate the open frontier now developing within 
communities of States, as in parts of Western Europe. Within this 
concept, we include free port facilities for Jordan on Israel’s Mediter- 
ranean coast and mutual access to places of religious and historic 
associations. 


5) Navigation 


Interference with navigation in the international waterways in the 
area has been the symbol of the state of war and, more than once, 
animmediate cause of hostilities. The arrangements for guarantee- 
ing freedom of navigation should be unreserved, precise, concrete 
and founded on absolute equality of rights and obligations between 
Israel and other littoral States. 


6) Refugees 


The problem of displaced populations was caused by war and can 
be solved by peace. On this problem I propose: 


One: A conference of Middle Eastern States should be convened, 
together with the Governments contributing to refugee relief and the 
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specialized agencies of the United Nations, in order to chart a five- 
year plan for the solution of the refugee problem in the framework 
of a lasting peace and the integration of refugees into productive 
life. This conference can be called in advance of peace negotiations. 


Two: Under the peace settlement, joint refugee integration and 
rehabilitation commissions should be established by the signato- 
ries in order to approve agreed projects for refugee integration in 
the Middle East, with regional and international aid. 


Three: As an interim measure, my Government has decided, in 
view of the forthcoming winter, to intensify and accelerate action 
to widen the uniting of families scheme, and to process “hardship 
cases” among refugees who had crossed to the East Bank during 
the June 1967 fighting. Moreover, permits for return which had 
been granted and not used can be transferred to other refugees who 
meet the same requirements and criteria as the original recipients. 


7) Jerusalem 


Israel does not seek to exercise unilateral jurisdiction in the Holy 
Places of Christianity and Islam. We are willing in each case to work 
outa status to give effect to their universal character. We would like 
to discuss appropriate agreements with those traditionally con- 
cerned. Our policy is that the Christian and Moslem Holy Places 
should come under the responsibility of those who hold them in 
reverence. 


8) Acknowledgement and recognition of sovereignty, integrity and 
right to national life 


This principle, inherent in the Charter and expressed in the Secu- 
rity Council Resolution of November 1967, is of basic importance. 
It should be fulfilled through specific contractual engagements to 
be made by the Governments of Israel and of the Arab States to each 
other—by name. It follows logically that Arab Governments will 
withdraw all the reservations which they have expressed on adher- 
ing to international conventions, about the non-applicability of 
their signatures to their relations with Israel. 


9) Regional cooperation 

The peace discussion should examine a common approach to some 
of the resources and means of communication in the region in an 
effort to lay foundations of a Middle Eastern community of sover- 
eign States. 

Mr. President, 

The process of exploring peace terms should follow normal prece- 


dents. There is no case in history in which conflicts have been liq- 
uidated or a transition effected froma state of war to a state of peace 
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on the basis of a stubborn refusal by one State to meet another for 
negotiation. There would be nothing new in the experience and 
relationship of Israel and the Arab States for them to meet officially 
to effect a transition in their relationships. What is new and un- 
precedented is President Nasser’s principle of “no negotiation.” 


In the meantime, we continue to be ready to exchange ideas and 
clarifications on certain matters of substance through Ambassador 
Jarring with any Arab Government willing to establish a just and 
lasting peace with Israel. 


Mr. President, 


I have expounded our views on peace in more detail than is usual in 
General Assembly debates. On each of these nine points we have elab- 
orated detailed views and ideas which we would discuss with neigh- 
bouring States in a genuine exchange of views, in which we should, 
of course, consider comments and proposals from the other side. 


No Arab spokesman has yet addressed himself to us in similar detail 
on the specific and concrete issues involved in peacemaking. Behind 
our proposals lie much thought and planning which can bear fruit 
when our minds and hearts interact with those of neighbouring 
States. 


We ask friendly Governments outside the region to appraise the 
spirit as well as the content of the ideas which I have here outlined. 
We urge the Arab Governments to ponder them in a deliberate 
mood, and to explore their detailed implications with us in the nor- 
mal and appropriate frameworks. 


The solutions which Ihave outlined cover all the matters mentioned 
in the Security Council’s Resolution and would constitute the effec- 
tive fulfilment of its purposes. 


We base ourselves on the integral and interdependent character of 
the points at issue. Nothing is less fruitful than an attempt to give 
separate identity or precedence to any single principle of interna- 
tional policy, thus destroying its delicate balance. 


Moreover, the obligations of Israel and the Arab States to each other 
are not exhausted by any single text. They are also governed by the 
Charter, by the traditional precepts of international law, by construc- 
tive realism and by the weight of human needs and potentialities. 


Lest Arab Governments be tempted out of sheer routine to rush into 
impulsive rejection, let me suggest that tragedy is not what men 
suffer but what they miss. Time and again Arab Governments have 
rejected proposals today—and longed for them tomorrow. The 
fatal pattern is drawn across the whole period since 1947—and 
before. There is nothing unrealistic about a negotiated peace in- 
spired by a sense of innovation and constructed by prudent and 
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flexible statecraft. Indeed, all other courses are unrealistic. The idea 
ofa solution imposed on the parties by a concert of Powers is perhaps 
the most unrealistic of all. The positions of the Powers have not 
moved any closer in the last fifteen months than have the positions of 
the parties themselves. Moreover, the Middle East is not an interna- 
tional protectorate. It is an area of sovereign States which alone have 
the duty and responsibility of determining the conditions of their co- 
existence. When the parties have reached agreement, it would be nat- 
ural for their agreement to receive international support. To the Arab 
States, we say: “For you and us alone, the Middle East is not a distant 
concern, or a strategic interest, or a problem of conflict, but the cher- 
ished home in which our cultures were born, in which our nation- 
hood was fashioned and in which we and you and all our posterity 
must henceforth live together in mutuality of interest and respect.” 


It may seem ambitious to talk of a peaceful Middle Eastern design 
at this moment of tension and rancour. But there is such a thing in 
physics as fusion at high temperatures. In political experience, too, 
the consciousness of peril often brings a thaw in frozen situations. 
In the long run, nations can prosper only by recognizing what their 
common interest demands. The hour is ripe for the creative adven- 
ture of peace. 


Source: “The Nine-Point Peace Plan—Statement to the General 
Assembly by Foreign Minister Eban—8 October 1968,” Israel 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, http://www.mfa.gov.il/MFA. 


60. Abba Eban, Knesset Statement 
[Excerpt], May 13, 1969 


Introduction 


Speaking to the United Nations (UN) in the fall of 1968, Abba Eban 
was noncommittal as to which if any portions of the territories 
Israel intended to retain of those it had occupied during the Six-Day 
War. Addressing the Knesset (Israeli parliament) the following May, 
he was more forthright, listing three places that Israel considered 
vital to its interests. Even in these cases, however, some ambiguity 
remained, since Eban did not state that Israel intended to annex 
them outright. Instead, he called for Israel’s “permanent presence 
at Sharm el-Sheikh,” which could, for example, mean merely full or 
partial control or occupation; “a unified Jerusalem,” under whose 
formal administration or sovereignty he declined to state; and the 
denial of the Golan Heights to Syria. While his statement may well 
have appeased hawks within the Knesset, in practice the ambigui- 
ties it contained left the foreign minister and his country substan- 
tial room to maneuver. 


Primary Source 
[...] 
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Three demands which Israel will not waive are a permanent pres- 
ence at Sharm el-Sheikh, a unified Jerusalem despite concessions 
to Jordan over the Holy Places, and a Golan Heights for ever out of 
Syrian hands. 


[...] 


Source: Jerusalem Post, May 14, 1969. 


61. William P. Rogers, A Lasting Peace 
in the Middle East: An American View 
[Excerpt], December 9, 1969 


Introduction 


When President Richard Nixon took office in January 1969, Middle 
Eastern policy was initially a fairly low priority. Policymaking in 
foreign affairs was dominated by Nixon and his charismatic national 
security adviser, Henry A. Kissinger, who wished to concentrate 
on the ongoing war in Vietnam and big-power diplomacy with the 
Soviet Union and China. They therefore left Middle Eastern policy 
largely to Secretary of State William Rogers. Seeking to resolve out- 
standing issues from the 1967 Six-Day War, in 1969 Rogers and 
Joseph Sisco, assistant secretary of state for Near Eastern and South 
Asian affairs, developed a peace plan envisaging Israeli withdrawal 
from occupied territories in return for evenhanded Soviet and U.S. 
policies toward both Arabs and Israel in the Middle East and a 
brokered peace settlement guaranteed by both big powers. Rogers 
sought a settlement on the lines of United Nations (UN) Security 
Council Resolution 242 under which Arab states would accept the 
right of Israel to exist in return for the restoration of most of the 
territory Israel had taken in 1967. He proposed that Palestinian 
refugees would be rehoused and that Israel and Jordan would 
jointly administer the city of Jerusalem, treating it as a unified city 
without barriers or checkpoints and granting access to all nation- 
alities and faiths. Rogers’s provisions largely resembled those that 
President Lyndon Johnson had advanced shortly after the war ended. 
Throughout 1969, Rogers pursued negotiations with the Soviets 
that were intended to reach a Middle Eastern settlement that they 
too would find acceptable. Kissinger, however, privately informed 
the Soviets in October 1969 that the White House had no real 
interest in this scheme, effectively sabotaging its chances of suc- 
cess. Like many other such efforts, the Rogers Plan was rejected by 
the Israelis. The Soviets later followed suit, while the Egyptians were 
also unenthusiastic. Rogers did, however, renew his efforts in 1970 
after Israeli raids on Egyptled the Soviet Union to accede that March 
to Egyptian requests to send weapons, technicians, and combat 
personnel to Egypt in return for special rights over airbases and 
other installations. Rogers then launched an initiative to persuade 
Egypt, Jordan, and Israel to agree to Security Council Resolution 242 
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as a basis for negotiations, a proposal that the first two countries 
endorsed but that Israel only grudgingly accepted under duress. 
Even so, this was the first occasion on which an Israeli government 
had expressed itself willing to withdraw from any of the territory 
occupied in 1967. 


Primary Source 
[ed] 


lam going to speak tonight about the situation in the Middle East. 
I want to refer to the policy of the United States as it relates to that 
situation in the hope that there may be a better understanding of 
that policy and the reasons for it. 


Following the third Arab-Israeli war in 20 years, there was an 
upsurge of hope that a lasting peace could be achieved. That hope 
has unfortunately not been realized. There is no area of the world 
today that is more important, because it could easily again be the 
source of another serious conflagration. 


When this administration took office, one of our first actions in 
foreign affairs was to examine carefully the entire situation in the 
Middle East. It was obvious that a continuation of the unresolved 
conflict there would be extremely dangerous, that the parties to 
the conflict alone would not be able to overcome their legacy of sus- 
picion to achieve a political settlement, and that international efforts 
to help needed support. 


The United States decided it hada responsibility to play a direct role 
in seeking a solution. 


Thus, we accepted a suggestion put forward both by the French 
Government and the Secretary General of the United Nations. We 
agreed that the major powers—the United States, the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom, and France—should cooperate to assist the 
Secretary General’s representative, Ambassador Jarring, in working 
out a settlement in accordance with the resolution of the Security 
Council of the United Nations of November 1967. We also decided 
to consult directly with the Soviet Union, hoping to achieve as wide 
an area of agreement as possible between us. 


These decisions were made in full recognition of the following 
important factors: 


First, we knew that nations not directly involved could not make a 
durable peace for the peoples and governments involved. Peace 
rests with the parties to the conflict. The efforts of major powers can 
help, they can provide a catalyst, they can stimulate the parties to 
talk, they can encourage, they can help define a realistic framework 
for agreement; but an agreement among other powers cannot be a 
substitute for agreement among the parties themselves. 
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Second, we knew that a durable peace must meet the legitimate 
concerns of both sides. 


Third, we were clear that the only framework for a negotiated set- 
tlement was one in accordance with the entire text of the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council resolution. That resolution was agreed upon after long 
and arduous negotiations; it is carefully balanced; it provides the 
basis for a just and lasting peace—a final settlement—not merely 
an interlude between wars. 


Fourth, we believed that a protracted period of no war, no peace, 
recurrent violence, and spreading chaos would serve the interests 
of no nation, in or out of the Middle East. 


U.S.-Soviet Discussions 


[...] 


On the one hand, the Arab leaders fear that Israel is not in fact 
prepared to withdraw from Arab territory occupied in the 1967 
war. 


On the other hand, Israeli leaders fear that the Arab states are not 
in fact prepared to live in peace with Israel. 


Each side can cite from its viewpoint considerable evidence to sup- 
port its fears. Each side has permitted its attention to be focused 
solidly and to some extent solely on these fears. 


What can the United States do to help to overcome these road- 
blocks? 


Our policy is and will continue to be a balanced one. 


We have friendly ties with both Arabs and Israelis. To call for Israeli 
withdrawal as envisaged in the U.N. resolution without achieving 
agreement on peace would be partisan toward the Arabs. To call on 
the Arabs to accept peace without Israeli withdrawal would be par- 
tisan toward Israel. Therefore, our policy is to encourage the Arabs 
to accept a permanent peace based on a binding agreement and to 
urge the Israelis to withdraw from occupied territory when their 
territorial integrity is assured as envisaged by the Security Council 
resolution. 


Basic Elements of the U.N. Resolution 
In an effort to broaden the scope of discussion we have recently 
resumed four-power negotiations at the United Nations. 


Let me outline our policy on various elements of the Security Coun- 
cil resolution. The basic and related issues might be described as 
peace, security, withdrawal, and territory. 
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Peace Between the Parties 


The resolution of the Security Council makes clear that the goal is 
the establishment ofa state of peace between the parties instead of 
the state of belligerency which has characterized relations for over 
20 years. We believe the conditions and obligations of peace must 
be defined in specific terms. For example, navigation rights in the 
Suez Canal and in the Strait of Tiran should be spelled out. Respect 
for sovereignty and obligations of the parties to each other must be 
made specific. 


But peace, of course, involves much more than this. It is also a 
matter of the attitudes and intentions of the parties. Are they ready 
to coexist with one another? Can a live-and-let-live attitude replace 
suspicion, mistrust, and hate? A peace agreement between the par- 
ties must be based on clear and stated intentions and a willingness 
to bring about basic changes in the attitudes and conditions which 
are characteristic of the Middle East today. 


Security 


A lasting peace must be sustained by a sense of security on both 
sides. To this end, as envisaged in the Security Council resolution, 
there should be demilitarized zones and related security arrange- 
ments more reliable than those which existed in the area in the past. 
The parties themselves, with Ambassador Jarring’s help, are in the 
best position to work out the nature and the details of such security 
arrangements. It is, after all, their interests which are at stake and 
their territory which is involved. They must live with the results. 


Withdrawal and Territory 


The Security Council resolution endorses the principle of the non- 
acquisition of territory by war and calls for withdrawal of Israeli 
armed forces from territories occupied in the 1967 war. We support 
this part of the resolution, including withdrawal, just as we do its 
other elements. 


The boundaries from which the 1967 war began were established 
in the 1949 armistice agreements and have defined the areas of 
national jurisdiction in the Middle East for 20 years. Those bound- 
aries were armistice lines, not final political borders. The rights, 
claims, and positions of the parties in an ultimate peaceful settle- 
ment were reserved by the armistice agreements. 


The Security Council resolution neither endorses nor precludes these 
armistice lines as the definitive political boundaries. However, it 
calls for withdrawal from occupied territories, the nonacquisition 
of territory by war, and the establishment of secure and recognized 
boundaries. 


We believe that while recognized political boundaries must be estab- 
lished, and agreed upon by the parties, any changes in the preexist- 
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ing lines should not reflect the weight of conquest and should be 
confined to insubstantial alterations required for mutual security. 
We do not support expansionism. We believe troops must be with- 
drawn as the resolution provides. We support Israel’s security and 
the security of the Arab states as well. We are fora lasting peace that 
requires security for both. 


Issues of Refugees and Jerusalem 

By emphasizing the key issues of peace, security, withdrawal, and 
territory, I do not want to leave the impression that other issues are 
not equally important. Two in particular deserve special mention: 
the questions of refugees and of Jerusalem. 


There can be no lasting peace without a just settlement of the prob- 
lem of those Palestinians whom the wars of 1948 and 1967 have 
made homeless. This human dimension of the Arab-Israeli conflict 
has been of special concern to the United States for over 20 years. 
During this period the United States has contributed about $500 
million for the support and education of the Palestine refugees. We 
are prepared to contribute generously along with others to solve 
this problem. We believe its just settlement must take into account 
the desires and aspirations of the refugees and the legitimate con- 
cerns of the governments in the area. 


The problem posed by the refugees will become increasingly seri- 
ous if their future is not resolved. There is a new consciousness 
among the young Palestinians who have grown up since 1948 which 
needs to be channeled away from bitterness and frustration toward 
hope and justice. 


The question of the future status of Jerusalem, because it touches 
deep emotional, historical, and religious wellsprings, is particularly 
complicated. We have made clear repeatedly in the past 2 1/2 years 
that we cannot accept unilateral actions by any party to decide the 
final status of the city. We believe its status can be determined only 
through the agreement of the parties concerned, which in practical 
terms means primarily the Governments of Israel and Jordan, tak- 
ing into account the interests of other countries in the area and the 
international community. We do, however, support certain princi- 
ples which we believe would provide an equitable framework for a 
Jerusalem settlement. 


Specifically, we believe Jerusalem should be a unified city within 
which there would no longer be restrictions on the movement of 
persons and goods. There should be open access to the unified city 
for persons of all faiths and nationalities. Arrangements for the 
administration of the unified city should take into account the inter- 
ests of all its inhabitants and of the Jewish, Islamic, and Christian 
communities. And there should be roles for both Israel and Jordan 
in the civic, economic, and religious life of the city. 


It is our hope that agreement on the key issues of peace, security, 
withdrawal, and territory will create a climate in which these ques- 
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tions of refugees and of Jerusalem, as well as other aspects of the 
conflict, can be resolved as part of the overall settlement. 


We remain interested in good relations with all states in the area. 
Whenever and wherever Arab states which have broken off diplo- 
matic relations with the United States are prepared to restore them, 
we shall respond in the same spirit. 


Meanwhile, we will not be deterred from continuing to pursue the 
paths of patient diplomacy in our search for peace in the Middle 
East. We will not shrink from advocating necessary compromises, 
even though they may and probably will be unpalatable to both 
sides. We remain prepared to work with others—in the area and 
throughout the world—so long as they sincerely seek the end we 
seek: a just and lasting peace. 


Source: “A Lasting Peace in the Middle East: An American View,” 
Department of State Bulletin 62(1593) (1970): 7-11. 


62. Statement by the Israeli 
Government Embodying a Reaction to 
the Rogers Plan, December 11, 1969 


Introduction 


Within a day of learning the terms of the plan for an Arab-Israeli 
peace settlement put forward by U.S. secretary of state William 
Rogers, the Israeli government rejected them. Israel cited several 
years of fruitless negotiations by outside parties as proof that such 
efforts were futile. The first essential element of peace, the Israelis 
argued, was that the Arab governments must abandon their total 
hostility to Israel and their refusal to negotiate directly with Israel. 
Until they did so, it would be impossible to reach any kind of peace 
settlement. Efforts by other governments or institutions, including 
both the United States and the United Nations (UN), to mediate 
between Israel and its opponents only, the Israelis charged, encour- 
aged the Arab states to believe that they could avoid dealing directly 
with Israel. The Israeli government also assailed Rogers’s proposal 
that Jerusalem be under joint Israeli-Jordanian administration as 
an unacceptable attempt to preempt this sensitive issue. Shortly 
afterward, President Richard Nixon, reluctant to alienate the polit- 
ically influential American supporters of Israel, privately informed 
Israeli prime minister Golda Meir that the United States would not 
press Israel to accept the Rogers Plan. 


Primary Source 


The Israel Government discussed in special session the political sit- 
uation in the region and the latest speech of the U.S. Secretary of 
State on the Middle East. 
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The Government states that the tension in the Middle East referred 
to by Mr. Rogers derives from the aggressive policy of the Arab gov- 
ernments, the absolute refusal to make peace with Israel and the un- 
qualified support of the Soviet Union for the Arab aggressive stand. 


Israel is of the opinion that the only way to terminate the tension 
and the state of war in the region is by perpetual striving for a durable 
peace among the nations of the region, based on a peace treaty 
reached through direct negotiations which will take place without 
any prior conditions by any party. The agreed, secure and recog- 
nized boundaries will be fixed in the peace treaty. This is the per- 
manent and stated peace policy of Israel and is in accordance with 
accepted international rules and procedures. 


The Six Day War, or the situation created in its wake, cannot be spo- 
ken of in terms of expansion or conquest. Israel cried out against 
aggression which threatened its very existence, and used its natu- 
ral right of national self-defence. 


In his speech, Mr. Rogers said that states outside the region cannot 
fix peace terms; only states in the region are authorized to establish 
peace by agreement among themselves. The Government states 
regretfully that this principle does not tally with the detailed refer- 
ence in the speech to peace terms, including territorial and other 
basic questions, among them Jerusalem. Jerusalem was divided 
following the conquest of part of the city by the Jordanian Army in 
1948. Only now, after the unification of the city under Israel admin- 
istration, does there exist freedom of access for members of all 
faiths to their holy places in the city. 


The position of Israel is: The negotiations for peace must be free 
from prior conditions and external influences and pressures. The 
prospects for peace will be seriously marred if states outside the 
region continue to raise territorial proposals and suggestions on 
other subjects that cannot further peace and security. 


When the Four Power talks began, the Government of Israel 
expressed its view on the harmful consequences involved in this 
move in its statement of March 27, 1969. The fears expressed then 
were confirmed. 


Peace was not promoted. Arab governments were encouraged by 
the illusion that an arrangement could be reached by the exertion 
of external influences and pressures with no negotiations between 
the parties. In this period Egyptian policy reached the most extreme 
expressions, especially in President Nasser’s speech in which he 
spoke of rivers flowing with blood and skies lit by fire. In this period, 
the region has not become tranquil. In an incessant violation of the 
cease-fire arrangement, fixed by the Security Council and accepted 
by all sides unconditionally and with no time limit, the Egyptians 
have intensified their attempts to disturb the cease-fire lines. Con- 
veniently, Arab aggression in other sectors continued and terrorist 
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acts, explicitly encouraged by Arab governments, were intensified. 
Even the Jarring mission to promote an agreement between the 
parties was paralyzed. 


The focus of the problem as stated by Mr. Rogers lies in the basic 
intentions and positions of the governments of the region to the 
principle of peaceful coexistence. The lack of intention of the Arab 
governments to move towards peace with Israel is expressed daily 
in proclamations and deeds. The positions and intentions of the 
parties towards peace cannot be tested unless they agree to conduct 
negotiations as among states desiring peace. Only when there is a 
basic change in the Arab position, which denies the principle of nego- 
tiations for the signing of peace, will it be possible to replace the 
state of war by durable peace. This remains the central aim of the 
policy of Israel. 


In his forthcoming talks with the Secretary of State, the Foreign Min- 
ister will explain in detail the position of the Government of Israel 
concerning the situation in the region. 


Source: Jerusalem Post, December 12, 1969. 


63. Leonid I. Brezhnev, Position on the 
1973 War, October 9, 1973 


Introduction 


Arab states were determined to avenge their humiliation by Israel 
in the 1967 Six-Day War. Calls by Israeli hard-liners for the perma- 
nent retention of the territories occupied during that conflict and 
the ruling Labor Party’s endorsement of this policy were an addi- 
tional reason for seeking to reverse the outcome of the war. On Octo- 
ber 6, 1973, the Jewish holy day of Yom Kippur (Day of Atonement), 
Egyptian and Syrian forces invaded Israel. Neither Israel nor the 
United States had expected the attack, which was prepared in secrecy. 
The war lasted two weeks. Initially, Arab units achieved stunning 
military success, with the Syrians overrunning the Golan Heights 
and the Egyptians advancing from the Suez Canal and breaking 
through the Israeli Bar-Lev Line. Seeking to enhance Soviet influ- 
ence in the Middle East, Soviet general secretary Leonid Brezhnev 
expressed strong public support for Egypt and Syria, blaming the 
outbreak of the war on Israeli intransigence and armed raids on 
Syria, Egypt, and Lebanon. Ina letter to Algerian president Hawari 
Boumédienne, a pillar of the Non-Aligned Movement and the Arab 
League, Brezhnev urged that Boumédienne use his influence and 
prestige to persuade other Arab states to take a united stand against 
Israel and support the Egyptian and Syrian war effort. Although 
Israeli forces subsequently reversed most of the initial Arab gains 
in the war, the early successes of Egyptian and Syrian troops were 
a source of great pride to all the Arab states proving that, when con- 
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ditions were right, they could defeat the Israeli military. Brezhnev’s 
letter was almost certainly not the major reason that the Arab states 
soon imposed an embargo on oil sales to those Western nations that 
aided Israel, but it did imply that the Soviet Union would support 
them in such action. 


Primary Source 


President Hawari Boumedien [of Algeria] late last night received the 
USSR Ambassador, who handed him an important message from 
the CPSU Central Committee General Secretary on the Middle East 
situation. The message said: 


The responsibility for the new military flare-up in the Middle East 
lies wholly and completely with the Tel Aviv leaders. While enjoy- 
ing the support and protection of imperialist circles, Israel con- 
tinues its aggression started in 1967 against the Arab countries, and 
foils every effort to establish a just peace in the Middle East and 
deliberately carries out provocations, including armed provocations, 
against Syria, Egypt and Lebanon, thus aggravating to the extreme 
the situation in this region. 


I believe, dear comrade President, you agree that [in] the struggle 
at present being waged against Israeli aggression, for the liberation 
of Arab territories occupied in 1967 and the safeguarding of the 
legitimate rights of the Arab people of Palestine, Arab fraternal 
solidarity must, more than ever before, play a decisive role. Syria 
and Egypt must not be alone in their struggle against a treacherous 
enemy. There is an urgent need for the widest aid and support of 
the progressive regimes in these countries who, like Algeria, are the 
hope for progress and freedom in the Arab world. 


The Central Committee of the CPSU and the Soviet Government are 
firmly convinced that the Algerian leaders, who are widely experi- 
enced in the anti-imperialist struggle, understand full well all the 
peculiarities of the present situation and that, guided by the ideals 
of fraternal solidarity, [they] will use every means and take every 
step required to give their support to Syria and Egypt in the tough 
struggle imposed by the Israeli aggressor. 


Dear comrade President, your high personal prestige in the Third 
World countries which in particular contributed to the great suc- 
cess of the fourth non-aligned conference, clearly gives you the 
indisputable means to act with the Arab states with a view to bring- 
ing about a united stand in the face of the common danger. 


As for the Soviet Union, it gives to the friendly Arab states multilat- 
eral aid and support in their just struggle against the imperialist 
Israeli aggression. 


Source: Walter Laqueur and Barry Rubin, eds., The Israel-Arab 
Reader: A Documentary History of the Middle East Conflict (New 
York: Penguin, 2001), 142-143. 
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Introduction 


As both sides in the Yom Kippur War decided to agree to a cease-fire, 
the United Nations (UN) Security Council passed a resolution order- 
ing the cessation of hostilities within 12 hours. In addition, the UN 
called upon all parties to begin peace negotiations using as a basis 
the earlier UN Security Council Resolution 242, which called upon 
the Arab states to recognize Israel’s existence and make lasting peace 
with that country in exchange for the return of most of the territo- 
ries Israel had taken in both wars. The resolution also urged solv- 
ing the Palestinian refugee issue and the internationalization of the 
city of Jerusalem. In July 1974 the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO) once again rejected Resolution 242. The resolution would 
nonetheless form the basis of protracted subsequent efforts to 
negotiate an Arab-Israeli peace settlement. Meanwhile, all states 
involved would in future be decidedly more cautious in launching 
full-scale war. Israel later undertook two brief invasions of Lebanon, 
but these were relatively small operations. Arab states never again 
mounted major invasions of Israel, relying instead on diplomacy to 
regain the territories they had lost. In addition, over the next three 
decades the focus of the Arab-Israeli question increasingly switched 
to securing the Palestinian refugees a state of their own. 


Primary Source 


The Security Council, 


1. Calls upon all parties to the present fighting to cease all firing and 
terminate all military activity immediately, no later than 12 hours 
after the moment of the adoption of this decision, in the positions 
they now occupy; 


2. Calls upon all parties concerned to start immediately after the 
cease-fire the implementation of Security Council Resolution 242 
(1967) in all of its parts; 


3. Decides that, immediately and concurrently with the cease-fire, 
negotiations start between the parties concerned under appropri- 
ate auspices aimed at establishing a just and durable peace in the 
Middle East. 


Source: United Nations Security Council Official Records, S.C. Res. 
337, August 15, 1973. 


65. Golda Meir, Statement to the 
Knesset [Excerpt], October 23, 1973 


Introduction 


On the day after Israel and the Arab states accepted the United 
Nations (UN) proposal for a cease-fire, Prime Minister Golda Meir 
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addressed the Knesset. She clarified numerous provisions of the 
agreement, assuring the Knesset that the agreement applied not 
only to regular armed forces but also to irregular armed groups, that 
it would end the Arab maritime blockade of Israel, and that Israel’s 
cease-fires with Egypt and Syria were not mutually dependent so 
that a breach of one cease-fire would not imply that Israel would 
also resume hostilities with the other nation. Celebrating Israel’s 
achievements in the war, Meir argued that Israel was now in a bet- 
ter strategic defensive or offensive position than it had been when 
the conflict began. Addressing the thorny question of UN Security 
Council Resolution 242, which the UN had reaffirmed in its cease- 
fire resolution, Meir stressed that Israel was not prepared to return 
to its pre-June 5, 1967, borders, “which make the country a tempta- 
tion to aggression and which, on various fronts, give decisive advan- 
tages to an aggressor.” As part ofany peace settlement, Israel would 
require more defensible and secure frontiers. She also stressed that 
Israel had accepted the cease-fire agreement largely at the urging of 
its friend and ally, the United States, and that the U.S. government 
had not put forward any suggestions as to what Israel’s post-cease- 
fire borders should be but had, to the contrary, left those to be nego- 
tiated between Israel and its former antagonists. She also warned 
that if Egypt, which was still making sporadic attacks on Israeli 
positions, chose to resume fighting, Israel was more than prepared 
for this. In effect, Meir made no concessions to UN expectations on 
eventual peace terms and kept all Israeli options open. 


Primary Source 
[...] 


On 22 October the Government of Israel unanimously decided to 
respond to the approach of the U.S. Government and President 
Nixon and announce its readiness to agree to a cease-fire accord- 
ing to the resolution of the Security Council following the joint 
American-Soviet proposal. 


According to this proposal, the military forces will remain in the 
positions they hold at the time when the cease-fire goes into effect. 


The implementation of the cease-fire is conditional on reciprocity. 
Our decision has been brought to the notice of the Foreign Affairs 
and Security committee, and now to the notice of the Knesset. 


As regards the second paragraph of the Security Council resolution, 
the Government decided to instruct Israel’s representative at the 
United Nations to include in his address to the Security Council a 
passage clarifying that our agreement to this paragraph is given 
in the sense in which it was defined by Israel when it decided in 
August 1970 to respond positively to the United States Govern- 
ment’s initiative for a cease-fire, as stated in the United Nations on 
4 August, 1970, and by the Prime Minister in the Knesset on the 
same day. This was also made clear to the U.S. Government. Israel’s 
acceptance of a cease-fire with Egypt is conditional upon Egypt’s 
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agreement, but is not conditional upon Syria’s agreement to a cease- 
fire, and vice-versa. 


The Government also decided to clarify with the U.S. Government 
a series of paragraphs intimately connected with the content of the 
Security Council resolution and the procedure required by it. It is 
our intention to clarify and ensure, inter alia, that: 


The cease-fire shall be binding upon all the regular forces stationed 
in the territory of a State accepting the cease-fire including the 
forces of foreign States, such as the armies of Iraq and Jordan in 
Syria and also forces sent by other Arab States which took part 
in the hostilities. 


The cease-fire shall also be binding upon irregular forces acting 
against Israel from the area of the States accepting the cease-fire. 


The cease-fire shall assure the prevention of a blockade or inter- 
ference with free navigation, including oil tankers in the Bab-el- 
Mandeb straits on their way to Eilat. 


It shall ensure that the interpretation of the term referring to 
“negotiations between the parties” is direct negotiations—and, 
naturally, it must be assured that the procedures, the drawing up of 
maps and the subject of cease-fire supervision shall be determined 
by agreement. 


A subject of great importance, one dear to our hearts, is the release 
of prisoners. The Government of Israel has decided to demand an 
immediate exchange of prisoners. We have discussed this with the 
Government of the United States, which was one of the initiators of 
the cease-fire. 


I stress again that this subject is one of the principal tests of the 
cease-fire, and that there will be no relaxation of our demand that 
the obligations undertaken by the initiators of the cease-fire be indeed 
carried out. 


I will say several things about our military situation on the Syrian 
and Egyptian fronts before the cease-fire: 


On the Syrian Front 


The lines we are holding today on the Syrian front are better than 
those we held on the 6th of October. 


Not only do we now hold all the territory which was under our con- 


trol before, but our situation has been considerably improved by the 
holding of positions on the Hermon ridge and also on the front line 
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in the east, which has shifted the previous cease-fire line to a better 
line supported by a strong flank in the north, on the Hermon ridge. 


On the Egyptian Front 


The Egyptians did indeed gain a military achievement in crossing 
the Canal, but in a daring counter-offensive by the Israel Defense 
Forces, our forces succeeded in regaining control of part of the 
Eastern Canal line, and to gain control of a large area west of the 
Canal, an area which opens before us both defensive and offensive 
possibilities: 


(a) This deployment deprives the Egyptian army of its capac- 
ity to constitute an offensive threat in the direction of Sinai 
and Israel, and also prevents them from being able to attack 
essential installations or areas in our territory. 

(b) The forces of the I.D.F. west of the Suez Canal constitute a 
strong military base for the development of operations ini- 
tiated by us if required. 


In connection with the cease-fire issue, the U.S. Secretary of State, 
Dr. Henry Kissinger, and his aides called here on their way from 
Moscow to Washington. The visit was an appropriate opportunity 
for a thoroughgoing discussion of questions arising from the cease- 
fire, as well as for an exchange of views, in a friendly spirit, on what 
was about to happen and what was called for as a result of Israel’s 
response to the U.S. Government's request for agreement to a cease- 
fire. During this visit, we continued and strengthened the contacts 
which preceded the Security Council resolution. 


In all our contacts with the United States, I learnt that not only does 
the U.S. have no plan for the borders and other components of 
peace, but that it is its view that those who offer their “good services” 
should see to it that the parties themselves—and they alone— 
should make proposals, plans, for the future. 


Furthermore, I must emphasize that, in accordance with authori- 
tative information to hand, the Moscow talks contained nothing 
more than is contained in the Security Council resolution. I have to 
inform you that the Syrian Government has so far not responded 
to the cease-fire resolution. The fighting on that front continues, 
and the I.D.F. will operate there in accordance with its plans. 


As for the Egyptian front—firing against our forces has not yet 
ceased, and the I.D.F. is obliged to operate as required as long as 
the firing continues. 


At this stage, I will state only that we are examining the conduct of 
the Egyptians with close military and political attention. Should Egypt 
persist in belligerent activity, we shall deem ourselves free to take 
any action and move called for by the situation. 
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I shall not go into elaborate evaluations of the political activity 
which preceded the cease-fire. In any event, it was not we who made 
approaches concerning a cease-fire. As far as the situation on the 
fronts was concerned, there was no reason for such an approach 
on our part. It was not we who initiated the timing and clauses of 
the Security Council’s resolution. On the fronts, our forces were not 
in an inferior battle position. As aforesaid, we deemed it right to 
respond to the call of the United States and its President, since: 


(a) The State of Israel, by its nature, has no wish for war, does 
not desire loss of life. All Governments of Israel have been 
convinced that war would not promote peace. 

(b) The cease-fire proposal has come when our position is firm 
on both fronts, when the achievements we hold are of great 
value and justify agreement to a cease-fire, despite the 
enemy’s achievement east of the Suez Canal. 

(c) We responded to the call by the United States and its Pres- 
ident out of appreciation and esteem for its positive policy 
in the Middle East at this time. 


Great importance attaches to our response insofar as concerns the 
continued strengthening of Israel, with particular reference to the 
continued military and political aid in the War that has been forced 
upon us.... 


On various occasions the Government of Israel has officially defined 
its attitude towards Security Council Resolution 242. These state- 
ments were made from international platforms and at diplomatic 
meetings, and we have brought them to the knowledge of the 
Knesset, its Defense and Foreign Affairs Committee and the public 
at large. 


At this time I shall refer to one statement made on 4 August, 1970, 
to the U.S. Government, to the United Nations and to the Knesset. 
This statement too, is connected with a cease-fire, and I shall not 
tire the Knesset by quoting it in full. However, I consider it neces- 
sary to quote from my statement in the Knesset on 5 August. This 
statement was made on the eve of possible talks with the Arab 
States, and it is still completely valid. 


Israel has publicly declared that, by virtue of her right to secure 
borders, defensible borders, she will not return to the frontiers of 
4 June 1967, which make the country a temptation to aggression 
and which, on various fronts, give decisive advantages to an aggres- 
sor. Our position was and still remains that, in the absence of peace, 
we will continue to maintain the situation as determined at the 
cease-fire. The cease-fire lines can be replaced only by secure, rec- 
ognized and agreed boundaries demarcated in a peace treaty. 
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In accepting the American Government’s peace initiative, Israel 
was not asked to, and did not, undertake any territorial commit- 
ments. On the contrary, the Government of Israel received support 
for its position that not a single Israeli soldier will be withdrawn 
from the cease-fire lines until a binding contractual peace agreement 
is reached. 


This terrible war that was forced upon us reinforces our awareness 
of the vital need for defensible borders, for which we shall struggle 
with all our vigor. 


It is worth noting that, since the outbreak of the war on Yom Kip- 
pur, the terrorists have also resumed activities from Lebanese ter- 
ritory. Up to this morning, during this period of 17 days, 116 acts 
of aggression have been perpetrated, 44 civilian settlements on the 
northern border have been attacked and shelled, and some 20 civil- 
ians and 6 soldiers were killed or wounded in these actions. Our 
people living in the border settlements may be confident that Israel’s 
Defense Forces are fully alert to this situation. Despite the defensive 
dispositions operative on this front, it has been proved once again 
that defensive action alone is not sufficient to put an end to acts of 
terror. 


The war in which we are engaged began with a concerted attack 
on two fronts. The aggressive initiative afforded our enemies pre- 
liminary achievements—but, thanks to the spirit and strength of 
Israel’s Defense Army, which is backed by the entire nation, this 
attack was broken. The aggressors were thrown back. Considerable 
portions of their forces were destroyed, and the I.D.F. broke 
through and crossed the cease-fire lines. From holding battles our 
forces went over to the offensive and gained brilliant achievements. 


On both fronts our forces are now holding strong positions beyond 
the cease-fire lines, unbroken in spirit. The people is united in 
support of our army. 


Israel wants a cease-fire. Israel will observe the cease-fire on a recip- 
rocal basis, and only on that basis. With all her heart Israel wants 
peace negotiations to start immediately and concurrently with the 
cease-fire. Israel is capable of evincing the inner strength necessary 
for the promotion of an honorable peace within secure borders. 


We shall be happy if such readiness is also shown by the people and 
Government of Egypt. However, if the rulers of Egypt propose to 
renew the war, they shall find Israel prepared, armed and steadfast 
in spirit... 


Source: Walter Laqueur and Barry Rubin, eds., The Israel-Arab 
Reader: A Documentary History of the Middle East Conflict (New 
York: Penguin, 2001), 152-157. 
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66. Richard Nixon, Address to the 
Nation about Policies to Deal with 
the Energy Shortages [Excerpt], 
November 7, 1973 


Introduction 


In retaliation for U.S. shipments of armaments to Israel during the 
October 1973 Yom Kippur War, Arab states led by Saudi Arabia cut 
back on their production of oil and imposed embargos on sales to 
the United States and other Western nations that had assisted Israel 
during the conflict. Oil prices quickly quadrupled, fueling already 
risinginflation and soon contributing to an economic depression that 
afflicted Europe as well as the United States. As winter approached, 
fuel oil was in short supply in the United States. In early November, 
President Richard Nixon addressed the American people, warn- 
ing that they faced “the most acute shortages of energy since World 
War II” and that in the coming winter the country would have be- 
tween 10 percent and 17 percent less oil than it needed. As a short- 
term measure, he asked all Americans to economize in their use of 
energy. He also announced a program of government measures to 
deal with the problem, including the conversion of oil-burning 
plants and utilities to coal, a reduction in civilian aircraft flights, 
cutting the consumption of energy by 15 percent in homes and busi- 
nesses and by 7 percent in federal government offices, accelerating 
the construction of nuclear power plants, reducing automobile speed 
limits to 50 miles per hour, and encouraging states, cities, and indi- 
viduals to introduce other small-scale measures to economize on 
energy. In addition, he called on Congress to pass a program of spe- 
cific energy-saving measures, including the introduction of daylight 
saving time throughout the year, the relaxation of environmental 
regulations, the introduction of “special energy conservation meas- 
ures,” funding for the faster exploration and development of exist- 
ing U.S. oil reserves, the introduction of the 50-mile speed limit, and 
greater governmental authority to regulate transportation to ensure 
efficient energy use. Warning that Americans were overly reliant on 
energy and used it too prodigally, Nixon complained that Congress 
had failed to pass any of his earlier legislative initiatives to conserve 
and develop energy resources, and he asked that Congress take 
effective action in this area so that by 1980 the United States would 
be self-sufficient in energy. Nixon’s program was imaginative, am- 
bitious, and largely fruitless. Even though Americans might admit 
intellectually that they should economize, conserve energy resources, 
develop both new and existing resources, and reduce American 
dependence on foreign supplies, the measures involved would have 
demanded massive and often painful restructuring of the U.S. eco- 
nomicand fiscal status quo, which proved politically impossible for 
Nixon and his successors as president to introduce. 


Primary Source 
[...] 
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I want to talk to you tonight about a serious national problem, a 
problem we must all face together in the months and years ahead. 


As America has grown and prospered in recent years, our energy 
demands have begun to exceed available supplies. In recent months, 
we have taken many actions to increase supplies and to reduce con- 
sumption. But even with our best efforts, we knew that a period of 
temporary shortages was inevitable. 


Unfortunately, our expectations for this winter have now been 
sharply altered by the recent conflict in the Middle East. Because 
of that war, most of the Middle Eastern oil producers have reduced 
overall production and cut off their shipments of oil to the United 
States. By the end of this month, more than 2 million barrels a day 
of oil we expected to import into the United States will no longer be 
available. 


We must, therefore, face up to a very stark fact: We are heading 
toward the most acute shortages of energy since World War II. 
Our supply of petroleum this winter will be at least 10 percent short 
of our anticipated demands, and it could fall short by as much as 
17 percent. 


Now, even before war broke out in the Middle East, these prospec- 
tive shortages were the subject of intensive discussions among 
members of my Administration, leaders of the Congress, Governors, 
mayors, and other groups. From these discussions has emerged a 
broad agreement that we, as a nation, must now set upon a new 
course. 


In the short run, this course means that we must use less energy— 
that means less heat, less electricity, less gasoline. In the long run, 
itmeans that we must develop new sources of energy which will give 
us the capacity to meet our needs without relying on any foreign 
nation. 


The immediate shortage will affect the lives of each and every one 
of us. In our factories, our cars, our homes, our offices, we will have 
to use less fuel than we are accustomed to using. Some school and 
factory schedules may be realigned, and some jet airplane flights 
will be canceled. 


This does not mean that we are going to run out of gasoline or that 
air travel will stop or that we will freeze in our homes or offices 
anyplace in America. The fuel crisis need not mean genuine suf- 
fering for any American. But it will require some sacrifice by all 
Americans. 


We must be sure that our most vital needs are met first—and that 
our least important activities are the first to be cut back. And we 
must be sure that while the fat from our economy is being trimmed, 
the muscle is not seriously damaged. 
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To help us carry out that responsibility, I am tonight announcing 
the following steps: 


First, I am directing that industries and utilities which use coal— 
which is our most abundant resource—be prevented from convert- 
ing from coal to oil. Efforts will also be made to convert power plants 
from the use of oil to the use of coal. 


Second, we are allocating reduced quantities of fuel for aircraft. 
Now, this is going to lead to a cutback of more than 10 percent of 
the number of flights and some rescheduling of arrival and depar- 
ture times. 


Third, there will be reductions of approximately 15 percent in the 
supply of heating oil for homes and offices and other establishments. 
To be sure that there is enough oil to go around for the entire win- 
ter, all over the country, it will be essential for all of us to live and 
work in lower temperatures. We must ask everyone to lower the 
thermostat in your home by atleast 6 degrees so that we can achieve 
a national daytime average of 68 degrees. Incidentally, my doctor 
tells me that in a temperature of 66 to 68 degrees, you are really 
more healthy than when it is 75 to 78, if that is any comfort. In 
offices, factories, and commercial establishments, we must ask that 
you achieve the equivalent of a 10-degree reduction by either low- 
ering the thermostat or curtailing working hours. 


Fourth, I am ordering additional reductions in the consumption of 
energy by the Federal Government. We have already taken steps to 
reduce the Government’s consumption by 7 percent. The cuts must 
now go deeper and must be made by every agency and every depart- 
ment in the Government. I am directing that daytime temperatures 
in Federal offices be reduced immediately to a level of between 65 
and 68 degrees, and that means in this room, too, as well as in every 
other room in the White House. In addition, I am ordering that all 
vehicles owned by the Federal Government—and there are over a 
half-million of them—travel no faster than 50 miles per hour 
except in emergencies. This is a step which I have also asked Gov- 
ernors, mayors, and local officials to take immediately with regard 
to vehicles under their authority. 


Fifth, lam asking the Atomic Energy Commission to speed up the 
licensing and construction of nuclear plants. We must seek to re- 
duce the time required to bring nuclear plants on line—nuclear 
plants that can produce power—to bring them on line from 10 years 
to 6 years, reduce that time lag. 


Sixth, Iam asking that Governors and mayors reinforce these actions 
by taking appropriate steps at the State and local level. ... 


Consistent with safety and economic considerations, I am also 


asking Governors to take steps to reduce highway speed limits to 50 
miles per hour. This action alone, if it is adopted on a nationwide 
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basis, could save over 200,000 barrels of oil a day—just reducing 
the speed limit to 50 miles per hour. 


Now, all of these actions will result in substantial savings of energy. 
More than that, most of these are actions that we can take right 
now—without further delay. 


The key to their success lies, however, not just here in Washington 
but in every home, in every community across this country. If each 
of us joins in this effort, joins with the spirit and the determination 
that have always graced the American character, then half the 
battle will already be won. 


But we should recognize that even these steps, as essential as they 
are, may not be enough. We must be prepared to take additional 
steps, and for that purpose, additional authorities must be provided 
by the Congress. 


Ihave therefore directed my chief adviser for energy policy, Gover- 
nor Love, and other Administration officials, to work closely with 
the Congress in developing an emergency energy act. 


This proposed legislation would enable the executive branch to meet 
the energy emergency in several important ways: 


First, it would authorize an immediate return to daylight saving time 
ona year round basis. 


Second, it would provide the necessary authority to relax environ- 
mental regulations on a temporary, case-by-case basis, thus per- 
mitting an appropriate balancing of our environmental interests, 
which all of us share, with our energy requirements, which, of course, 
are indispensable. 


Third, it would grant authority to impose special energy conser- 
vation measures, such as restrictions on the working hours for 
shopping centers and other commercial establishments. 


And fourth, it would approve and fund increased exploration, 
development, and production from our naval petroleum reserves. 
Now, these reserves are rich sources of oil. From one of them alone 
—Elk Hills in California—we could produce more than 160,000 
barrels of oil a day within 2 months. 


Fifth, it would provide the Federal Government with authority to 
reduce highway speed limits throughout the Nation. 


And finally, it would expand the power of the Government’s regu- 


latory agencies to adjust the schedules of planes, ships, and other 
carriers. 
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If shortages persist despite all of these actions and despite 
inevitable increases in the price of energy products, it may then 
become necessary—may become necessary—to take even stronger 
measures. 


It is only prudent that we be ready to cut the consumption of oil 
products, such as gasoline, by rationing or by a fair system of taxa- 
tion, and consequently, I have directed that contingency plans, if 
this becomes necessary, be prepared for that purpose. 


Now, some of you may wonder whether we are turning back the 
clock to another age. Gas rationing, oil shortages, reduced speed 
limits—they all sound like a way of life we left behind with Glenn 
Miller and the war of the forties. Well, in fact, part of our current 
problem also stems from war—the war in the Middle East. But our 
deeper energy problems come not from war, but from peace and 
from abundance. We are running out of energy today because our 
economy has grown enormously and because in prosperity what 
were once considered luxuries are now considered necessities. 


How many of you can remember when it was very unusual to have 
ahome air-conditioned? And yet, this is very common in almost all 
parts of the Nation. 


As a result, the average American will consume as much energy 
in the next 7 days as most other people in the world will consume 
in an entire year. We have only 6 percent of the world’s people in 
America, but we consume over 30 percent of all the energy in the 
world. 


Now, our growing demands have bumped up against the limits of 
available supply, and until we provide new sources of energy for 
tomorrow, we must be prepared to tighten our belts today. 


Let me turn now to our long-range plans. 


Two years ago, in the first energy message any President has ever 
sent to the Congress, I called attention to our urgent energy prob- 
lem. Last April, this year, I reaffirmed to the Congress the magni- 
tude of that problem, and I called for action on seven major legislative 
initiatives. Again in June, I called for action. I have done so fre- 
quently since then. 


But thus far, not one major energy bill that I have asked for has been 
enacted... 


Our failure to act now on our long-term energy problems could 


seriously endanger the capacity of our farms and of our factories to 
employ Americans at record-breaking rates—nearly 86 million 
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people are now at work in this country—and to provide the high- 
est standard of living we or any other nation has ever known in 
history. 


It could reduce the capacity of our farmers to provide the food we 
need. It could jeopardize our entire transportation system. It could 
seriously weaken the ability of America to continue to give the 
leadership which only we can provide to keep the peace that we have 
wonat such great cost for thousands of our finest young Americans. 


That is why it is time to act now on vital energy legislation that will 
affect our daily lives, not just this year, but for years to come. 


We must have the legislation now which will authorize construc- 
tion of the Alaska pipeline—legislation which is not burdened with 
irrelevant and unnecessary provisions. 


We must have legislative authority to encourage production of our 
vast quantities of natural gas, one of the cleanest and best sources 
of energy. 


We must have the legal ability to set reasonable standards for the 
surface mining of coal. 


And we must have the organizational structures to meet and admin- 
ister our energy programs. 


And therefore, tonight, as I did this morning in meeting with the 
Congressional leaders, I again urge the Congress to give its atten- 
tion to the initiatives I recommended 6 months ago to meet these 
needs that I have described. 


Finally, I have stressed repeatedly the necessity of increasing our 
energy research and development efforts. Last June, [announced a 
5-year, $10 billion program to develop better ways of using energy 
and to explore and develop new energy sources. Last month, I 
announced plans for an immediate acceleration of that program. 


We can take heart from the fact that we in the United States have half 
the world’s known coal reserves. We have huge, untapped sources 
of natural gas. We have the most advanced nuclear technology 
known to man. We have oil in our continental shelves. We have oil 
shale out in the western part of the United States, and we have some 
of the finest technical and scientific minds in the world. In short, 
we have all the resources we need to meet the great challenge before 
us. Now we must demonstrate the will to meet that challenge. 


Today the challenge is to regain the strength that we had earlier in 
this century, the strength of self-sufficiency. Our ability to meet our 
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own energy needs is directly linked to our continued ability to act 
decisively and independently at home and abroad in the service of 
peace, not only for America but for all nations in the world. 


Let us unite in committing the resources of this Nation to a major 
new endeavor, an endeavor that in this Bicentennial Era we can 
appropriately call “Project Independence.” 


Let us set as our national goal, in the spirit of Apollo, with the deter- 
mination of the Manhattan Project, that by the end of this decade 
we will have developed the potential to meet our own energy needs 
without depending on any foreign energy sources. 


Let us pledge that by 1980, under Project Independence, we shall be 
able to meet America’s energy needs from America’s own energy 
resources. 


[ss] 


Source: Richard Nixon, Public Papers of the Presidents of the United 
States: Richard Nixon, 1973 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1975), 916-922. 


67. Secret Resolutions of the Algiers 
Summit Conference [Excerpt], 
December 4, 1973 


Introduction 


Although the October 1973 Yom Kippur War was at best a qualified 
success for Arab arms, Arab morale nonetheless received a boost 
from the fact that Egypt and Syria had inflicted considerable dam- 
age on Israel. This was further enhanced by their ability to use the 
weapon of oil to hold the Western nations at ransom. Meeting ina 
summit conference at Algiers in early December 1973, the mem- 
bers of the Arab League secretly reaffirmed their determination to 
regain all the territories Israel had occupied since June 1967, together 
with complete Arab sovereignty over all Jerusalem. They also pledged 
to restore the rights of the Palestinian people “according to the deci- 
sions of the Palestine Liberation Organization” (PLO), although 
Jordan, whose King Hussein had waged a bitter civil war during 
1970-1971 with the PLO for control ofhis kingdom, dissented from 
this. The meeting also affirmed that no Arab state could hold itself 
aloof from the commitment to the Palestinian cause and pledged 
military and financial support to Egypt and Syria, as well as the 
Palestinians, in their efforts to regain their lost territories and elim- 
inate Israel. At least rhetorically, therefore, Arab support for the 
destruction of Israel remained unwavering. 
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Primary Source 
a. The Current Goals of the Arab Nation 


The Conference resolves that the goals of the current phase of the 
common Arab struggle are: 


1. The complete liberation ofall the Arab territories conquered 
during the aggression of June 1967, with no concession or 
abandonment of any part of them, or detriment to national 
sovereignty over them. 

2. Liberation of the Arab city of Jerusalem, and rejection of any 
situation which may be harmful to complete Arab sover- 
eignty over the Holy City. 

3. Commitment to restoration of the national rights of the 
Palestinian people, according to the decisions of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization, as the sole representative of 
the Palestinian nation. (The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
expressed reservations.) 

4. The Palestine problem is the affair of all the Arabs, and no 
Arab party can possibly dissociate itself from this commit- 
ment, in the light of the resolutions of previous Summit 
Conferences. 


b. Military 

In view of continuation of the struggle against the enemy until the 
goals of our nation are attained, the liberation of the occupied ter- 
ritories and the restoration of the national rights of the Palestinian 
people, the Conference resolves: 


1. Solidarity of all the Arab States with Egypt, Syria and the 
Palestinian nation, in the common struggle for attainment of 
the just goals of the Arabs. 

2. Provision of all means of military and financial support to 
both fronts, Egyptian and Syrian, to strengthen their mili- 
tary capacity for embarking on the liberation campaign and 
standing fast in face of the tremendous amount of supplies 
and unlimited aid received by the enemy. 

3. Support of Palestinian resistance by all possible measures, to 
ensure its active role in the campaign. 


c. Economic 

Considering the significance of the economy in the campaign against 
the enemy, and the need to use every weapon at the disposal of the 
Arabs, as well as to concentrate all resources to enhance fighting 
capacity, the Conference resolves: 


1. Tostrengthen economic ties among the Arab States, and em- 
power the Arab Economic Council to set up a plan of opera- 
tions to that end. 

2. To continue the use of oil as a weapon in the campaign, in 
view of the resolutions of the oil Ministers and the link between 
the revocation of the ban on oil exports to any country and 
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the commitment of that country to support the just cause of 
the Arabs. To establish a committee, subordinate to the oil 
Ministers, which will follow up the implementation of these 
resolutions and those of the oil Ministers with regard to the 
percentage of the cut in oil supply, so as to arrive at coordi- 
nation between this committee and the committee of Foreign 
Ministers of the oil-producing countries in respect of the 
development of the positions of other countries vis-a-vis 
the Arab cause. 

3. To strengthen, as is vital, the steadfast attitude within the 
occupied territories, and assure it. 

4. Tomake good war-damages of the Arab States, and to heighten 
the spirit of struggle and the combat capacity of the countries 
involved in the confrontation. 


Source: Arab League, “Secret Resolutions of the Algiers Summit 
Conference from AI-Nahar, Beirut, 4 December 1973,” Israel Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, http://www.mfa.gov.il/MFA. 


68. Annex to the Final Declaration 
of the Copenhagen Summit, 
December 15, 1973 


Introduction 


As President Richard Nixon told the American people, if anything 
the impact of the oil embargo that Arab nations imposed on them 
after the October 1973 Yom Kippur War affected European nations 
considerably more severely than the United States. Meeting in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, in December 1973, the heads of state and 
government of the nine member countries of the European Commu- 
nity (EC)—Great Britain, France, West Germany, Italy, Denmark, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and Ireland—discussed 
the international diplomatic and economic situation and the impact 
on their countries of developments in the Middle East. In an un- 
expected ploy, the foreign ministers of Algeria, Tunisia, Sudan, and 
the United Arab Emirates made a surprise visit to the conference 
and delivered a verbal message on behalf of the other Arab states. 
The conference’s final communiqué, issued by Danish prime min- 
ister Anker Jorgensen, called for ever closer cooperation among EC 
member states so that “Europe should speak with one voice in 
important world affairs.” Turning specifically to the Middle East, 
the gathering affirmed its support for United Nations (UN) Secu- 
rity Council Resolution 242 “in all its parts taking into account also 
the legitimate rights of the Palestinians” as the basis for a peace 
settlement. The European leaders also urged “the conclusion of 
peace agreements including among other arrangements interna- 
tional guarantees and the establishment of demilitarized zones.” 
Given the critical energy situation facing all European nations, the 
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communiqué included an annex dealing specifically with thatissue. 
It called for the development ofa concerted European energy strat- 
egy to ensure adequate supplies for the indefinite future, including 
the introduction “ona concerted and equitable basis [of] measures 
to limit energy consumption; the development of existing energy 
resources; research into new sources of energy; the swift establish- 
ment of facilities for the enrichment of uranium and nuclear power; 
and negotiations with oil-producing countries on comprehensive 
arrangements for the economic and industrial development of 
these countries, industrial investments, and stable energy supplies 
to the member countries at reasonable prices.” The conference’s 
focus on energy and the Middle East demonstrated just how crucial 
to industrialized European nations steady and uninterrupted sup- 
plies of oil on a large scale had become. 


Primary Source 


The Heads of State or Government considered that the situation 
produced by the energy crisis is a threat to the world economy as a 
whole, affecting not only developed but also developing countries. 
A prolonged scarcity of energy resources would have grave effects 
on production, employment and balances of payment within the 
Community. 


The Heads of State or Government therefore agreed on the neces- 
sity for the Community ofimmediate and effective action along the 
following lines: 


The Council should adopt at its session of December 17-18, 1973, 
the Community instruments which will enable the Commission 
to establish by January 15, 1974, comprehensive energy balance 
sheets covering all relevant aspects of the energy situation in the 
Community. 


The Commission should on this basis proceed to examine all pres- 
ent or foreseeable repercussions of the energy supply situation on 
production, employment, prices and balances of payments, as well 
as on the development of monetary reserves. 


The Heads of State or Government should ask the Commission to 
present by January 31, 1974, proposals on which the Council will be 
invited to decide as quickly as possible and in principle before Feb- 
ruary 28, 1974, to ensure the orderly functioning of the common 
market for energy; 


In this context the Commission is asked to submit to the Council 
as quickly as possible for rapid decision proposals aimed at resolv- 
ing in a concerted manner the problems raised by the developing 
energy crisis. 


For the same reasons they asked the Council to adopt provisions to 


ensure that all Member States introduce on a concerted and equi- 
table basis measures to limit energy consumption. 
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With a view to securing the energy supplies of the Community the 
Council will adopt a comprehensive Community programme of 
alternative sources of energy. This programme will be designed 
to promote a diversification of supplies by developing existing re- 
sources, accelerating research in new sources of energy and creat- 
ing new capacities of production, notably a European capacity for 
enrichment of uranium, seeking the concerted harmonious devel- 
opment of existing projects. 


The Heads of State or Government confirmed the importance of 
entering into negotiations with oil-producing countries on com- 
prehensive arrangements comprising co-operation on a wide scale 
for the economic and industrial development of these countries, 
industrial investments, and stable energy supplies to the Member 
Countries at reasonable prices. 


They furthermore considered it useful to study with other oil- 
consuming countries within the framework of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), ways of dealing 
with the common short and long-term energy problems of con- 
sumer countries. 


The Council should establish at its session of December 17-18, 1973, 
an Energy Committee of Senior Officials which is responsible for 
implementing the energy policy measures adopted by the Council. 


Source: European Community Information Service, European 
Community Background Information: Background Note, No. 29, 
December 20, 1973. 


69. Communique Issued after the 
Organization of Arab Petroleum 
Exporting Countries Ministerial 
Meeting, Kuwait, December 25, 1973 


Introduction 


Having inflicted major economic difficulties on the United States 
and European nations by means of their oil embargo, Arab oil 
ministers were determined to continue their pressure on Israel’s 
international backers. Meeting at Kuwait in late December 1973, oil 
ministers of the Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OAPEC) discussed what further measures they should take. 
They had, they stated, initially planned to cut oil supplies in Janu- 
ary 1974 by an additional 5 percent, which would have meant an 
overall 30 percent cut in supplies since October 1973. Instead, they 
chose to reduce the overall cut to a mere 15 percent that month. The 
oil ministers’ communiqué, issued at the end of the meeting, stated 
that because Japanese policy had moved in a pro-Arab direction 
since the embargo was first imposed, no further cuts would be 
imposed on supplies to Japan. Belgium received similar treatment. 
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“[C]ertain friendly countries” were promised levels of oil supplies 
even higher than those they had been receiving in September 1973. 
Rather complacently, the Arab ministers noted that American pub- 
lic and congressional opinion was becoming less pro-Israeli and 
more pro-Arab, even though for the time being they still intended 
to maintain the oil embargo against the United States. They stated 
their intention of meeting again in February 1974, at which time, 
they implied, they would reconsider their position on oil exports to 
various nations. The partial restoration of Arab output may have 
stemmed in part from a wish to increase oil revenues. The tone of 
the communiqué also, however, distinctly suggested that the Arab 
oil ministers were enjoying their power of toying with the various 
states, favoring those that took a pro-Arab line while punishing those 
that did not. 


Primary Source 


Meeting in Kuwait, the Arab Oil Ministers were addressed by His 
Excellency Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamani, Saudi Arabian Minister for 
Oil and Mining Resources, and His Excellency Belaid Abdesselam, 
Minister of Industry and Energy of the Algerian Republic. Refer- 
ring to the results of their visits to certain western capitals, the two 
Ministers described their impressions and made proposals, taking 
account of the results and effects of their visits. 


The Ministers present considered the real aim of the oil measures 
they had taken, which was to make international public opinion 
aware—without however bringing about an economic collapse 
which might affect one or more of the world’s nations—of the 
injustice done to the Arab nation as a result of the occupation of 
its territories and the expulsion of an entire Arab people, the Pales- 
tinian people. 


They again reaffirmed—as stated continuously since 17th Octo- 
ber—that the measures taken should in no way affect friendly 
countries, thus drawing a very clear distinction between those who 
support the Arabs, those who support the enemy and those who 
remain neutral. 


The Arab Ministers present noted the changes which had occurred 
in Japanese policy towards the Arab cause as demonstrated in 
several ways, including the visit by the Japanese Deputy Prime Min- 
ister to certain Arab countries. They also took account of Japan’s 
difficult economic situation and decided to accord it special treat- 
ment, excluding it completely from the application of the general 
cut in output in order to protect the Japanese economy and in the 
hope that the Japanese Government will appreciate this position 
and persevere in its fair and equitable attitude towards the Arab 
cause. 


The Arab Ministers also considered Belgium’s political stand. They 


decided not to apply the planned cut to its oil supplies and authorised 
the transit of its supplies through the Netherlands, provided there 
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were full guarantees that all such oil would be delivered to Belgium. 
Furthermore, they decided to meet the real requirements of certain 
friendly countries even if such supplies raised their imports above 
the September 1973 level and provided Arab oil supplied to them 
was not diverted and did not replace oil from non-Arab sources. 


Inorder to ensure the application of the abovementioned decisions, 
the Arab Ministers present decided to increase output in their respec- 
tive countries by 10% as compared with September output, the new 
cut in output thus being reduced from 25% to 15%. 


They also decided not to apply the 5% cut planned for January. 


The Arab Ministers present noted with satisfaction the progressive 
trend emerging in American public opinion. Certain government 
circles are thus beginning to become aware of Arab problems and 
expansionist Israeli policy. This has been particularly clear in the 
objective and neutral positions towards the Arab-Israeli problem 
adopted by certain members of the American Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


The Arab Oil Ministers hope that the desire of the American Gov- 
ernment to help to find a peaceful and fair solution is a positive 
factor which will allow beneficial results to be achieved for all the 
nations of the world and for bilateral relations between the Ameri- 
can nation and the Arab nations in particular. The embargo will be 
maintained for the United States and the Netherlands. 


The Arab Ministers will meet in Tripoli in the Libyan Arab Repub- 
lic on 14th February 1974 after the round of visits which the two 
Ministers representing them are to make, provided circumstances 
do not make it necessary to convene an earlier meeting. 


Source: “Communiqué Issued after the OAPEC Ministerial Meeting 
(Kuwait, 25 December 1973),” Western European Union Assembly- 
General Affairs Committee: A Retrospective View of the Political Year 
in Europe 1973, April 1974, 323-324. 


70. Final Communiqué of the 
Washington Conference, 
February 13, 1974 


Introduction 


Western leaders continued to seek coordinated policies to address 
the energy crisis and the economic difficulties it encouraged and 
intensified. In an effort to devise a common strategy to deal with 
these, in February 1974 European finance and energy ministers met 
in Washington, D.C., to review the situation and its implications. 
The final communiqué they issued called for concerted efforts by 
all nations, including the oil-producing and oil-consuming coun- 
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tries, to manage supply and demand and address the inflationary 
consequences of high oil prices and the impact they were likely 
to have on international transfers and on the poorer developing 
nations. As meetings and leaders had previously done, the commu- 
niqué urged measures to conserve energy and restrict demand as 
well as the maximal development of both existing and alternative 
energy sources. It proposed greater cooperation among govern- 
ments and such financial institutions as the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund to handle the consequences of the 
disruptions to the existing balance of payments situation caused by 
major increases in oil and energy prices. Taking up one of the major 
grievances of both Arab states and many consumers, they “agreed 
to examine in detail the role of international oil companies.” In a 
nod to ecological concerns, the finance ministers affirmed their 
commitment to protecting the “natural environment.” As with many 
such declarations, much of this communiqué remained a dead let- 
ter, and throughout the 1970s oil-consuming governments around 
the world proved largely ineffectual in addressing the damaging eco- 
nomic and political consequences of high oil prices. 


Primary Source 


Summary Statement 

1. Foreign Ministers of Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, the United Kingdom, [and] the United 
States met in Washington from 11 to 13 February 1974. The Euro- 
pean Community was represented as such by the President of the 
Council and the President of the Commission. Finance Ministers, 
Ministers with responsibility for Energy Affairs, Economic Affairs 
and Science and Technology Affairs also took part in the meeting. 
The Secretary-General of the OECD also participated in the meet- 
ing. The Ministers examined the international energy situation and 
its implications and charted a course of actions to meet this chal- 
lenge which requires constructive and comprehensive solutions. 
To this end they agreed on specific steps to provide for effective 
international cooperation. The Ministers affirmed that solutions to 
the world’s energy problem should be sought in consultation with 
producer countries and other consumers. 


Analysis of the Situation 

2. They noted that during the past three decades progress in 
improving productivity and standards of living was greatly facili- 
tated by the ready availability of increasing supplies of energy at 
fairly stable prices. They recognized that the problem of meeting 
growing demand existed before the current situation and that the 
needs of the world economy for increased energy supplies require 
positive long-term solutions. 


3. They concluded that the current energy situation results from 


an intensification of these underlying factors and from political 
developments. 
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4. They reviewed the problems created by the large rise in oil prices 
and agreed with the serious concern expressed by the International 
Monetary Fund’s Committee of Twenty at its recent Rome meeting 
over the abrupt and significant changes in prospect for the world 
balance of payments structure. 


5. They agreed that present petroleum prices presented the struc- 
ture of world trade and finance with an unprecedented situation. 
They recognized that none of the consuming countries could hope 
to insulate itself from these developments, or expect to deal with the 
payments impact of oil prices by the adoption of monetary or trade 
measures alone. In their view, the present situation, if continued, 
could lead to a serious deterioration in income and employment, 
intensify inflationary pressures, and endanger the welfare of nations. 
They believed that financial measures by themselves will not be able 
to deal with the strains of the current situation. 


6. They expressed their particular concern about the consequences 
of the situation for the developing countries and recognized the 
need for efforts by the entire international community to resolve 
this problem. At current oil prices the additional energy costs for 
developing countries will cause a serious setback to the prospect 
for economic development of these countries. 


General Conclusions 

7. They affirmed that, in the pursuit of national policies, whether 
in the trade, monetary or energy fields, efforts should be made to 
harmonize the interests of each country on the one hand and the 
maintenance of the world economic system on the other. Concerted 
international cooperation between all the countries concerned 
including oil producing countries could help to accelerate an im- 
provement in the supply and demand situation, ameliorate the 
adverse economic consequences of the existing situation and lay 
the groundwork for a more equitable and stable international energy 
relationship. 


8. They felt that these considerations taken as a whole made it 
essential that there should bea substantial increase of international 
cooperation in all fields. Each participant in the Conference stated 
its firm intention to do its utmost to contribute to such an aim, in 
close cooperation both with the other consumer countries and with 
the producer countries. 


9. They concurred in the need for a comprehensive action pro- 
gramme to deal with all facets of the world energy situation by coop- 
erative measures. In so doing they will build on the work of the 
OECD. They recognized that they may wish to invite, as appropri- 
ate, other countries to join with them in these efforts. Such an action 
programme of international cooperation would include, as appro- 
priate, the sharing of means and efforts, while concerting national 
policies, in such areas as:* 
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(a) the conservation of energy and restraint of demand; 

(b) a system of allocating oil supplies in times of emergency 
and severe shortages; 

(c) the acceleration of development of additional energy sources 
so as to diversify energy supplies; 

(d) the acceleration of energy research and development pro- 
grammes through international cooperative efforts. 


10. With respect to monetary and economic questions, they decided 
to intensify their cooperation and to give impetus to the work being 
undertaken in the IMF, the World Bank and the OECD on the eco- 
nomic and monetary consequences of the current energy situation, 
in particular to deal with balance of payments disequilibria. They 
agreed that: 

(i) Indealing with the balance of payments impact of oil prices, 
they stressed the importance of avoiding competitive 
depreciation and the escalation of restrictions on trade and 
payments or disruptive actions in external borrowing.” 

(ii) While financial cooperation can only partially alleviate the 
problems which have recently arisen for the international 
economic system, they will intensify work on short-term 
financial measures and possible longer-term mechanisms 
to reinforce existing official and market credit facilities.” 

(iii) They will pursue domestic economic policies which will 
reduce as much as possible the difficulties resulting from 
the current energy cost levels.” 

(iv) They will make strenuous efforts to maintain and enlarge 
the flow of development aid bilaterally and through mul- 
tilateral institutions, on the basis of international solidar- 
ity embracing all countries with appropriate resources. 


11. Further, they have agreed to accelerate wherever practicable 
their own national programmes of new energy sources and tech- 
nology which will help the overall worldwide supply and demand 
situation. 


12. They agreed to examine in detail the role of international oil 
companies. 


13. They stressed the continued importance of maintaining and 
improving the natural environment as part of developing energy 
sources and agreed to make this an important goal of their activity. 


14. They further agreed that there was need to develop a coopera- 
tive multilateral relationship with producing countries, and other 
consuming countries that takes into account the long-term inter- 
ests of all. They are ready to exchange technical information with 
these countries on the problem of stabilizing energy supplies with 
regard to quantity and prices. 


“France does not accept this paragraph. 
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15. They welcomed the initiatives in the UN to deal with the larger 
issues of energy and primary products at a worldwide level and in 
particular for a special session of the UN General Assembly. 


Establishment of Follow-on Machinery 

16. They agreed to establish a coordinating group headed by senior 
officials to direct and to coordinate the development of the actions 
referred to above. The coordinating group shall decide how best to 
organize its work. It should:* 

(a) Monitor and give focus to the tasks that might be addressed 
in existing organizations; 

(b) Establish such ad hoc working groups as may be necessary 
to undertake tasks for which there are presently no suitable 
bodies; 

(c) Direct preparations of a conference of consumer and pro- 
ducer countries which will be held at the earliest possible 
opportunity and which, if necessary, will be preceded by a 
further meeting of consumer countries. 


17. They agreed that the preparations for such meetings should in- 
volve consultations with developing countries and other consumer 
and producer countries.” 


“France does not accept this paragraph. 


Source: “Final Communiqué of the Washington Conference,” Bul- 
letin of the European Communities 2 (February 1974): 19-22. 


71. Arab League Summit Conference 
Communiqué, Rabat, Morocco 
[Excerpt], October 29, 1974 


Introduction 


From the late 1960s onward, relations between King Hussein of Jor- 
dan and the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) were frigid. 
Jordanian refugee camps housed large numbers of the Palestinian 
exiles who had fled Israel since 1948, and these camps, with their 
frustrated and impoverished inhabitants, were among the best 
recruiting grounds for the PLO. By 1970 the PLO had become so 
strong in Jordan, which it used as a base for fedayeen guerrilla raids 
against Israel, attracting retribution unwelcome to the Jordanian 
rulers, that PLO officials sought to take over the kingdom and over- 
throw Hussein’s government. PLO members refused to recognize 
the government’s authority, and the organization constituted a 
virtual state within the state. In February 1970 Hussein issued a 
10-point statement restricting PLO activities, and fighting broke 
out between PLO and government forces. In July Hussein began a 
military campaign against the PLO, surviving several assassination 
attempts, and in September 1970, later known as Black September, 
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he declared martial law and launched a full-scale war against the 
PLO. Syrian forces threatened to intervene but were menaced by 
Israeli warplanes and eventually withdrew, while the United States 
dispatched naval forces to the area in a show of support for Hus- 
sein. Fighting continued well into mid-1971, as Hussein’s troops 
gradually won control of Jordan. Palestinian militants moved their 
headquarters to Lebanon. In 1974 the antagonisms dividing Hus- 
sein and Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat were still strong. Despite 
the fact that many of them personally distrusted both Arafat and 
the PLO, most other Arab leaders sought to reconcile the two. Meet- 
ing at Rabat, Morocco, they stated their support for the PLO in its 
capacity as the organization that spoke for and had defended the 
interests of the Palestinians and urged Hussein and Arafat, together 
with the leaders of Egypt and Syria, the major Arab protagonists of 
the October 1973 Yom Kippur War, all of whom had territorial 
claims against Israel, to reach an understanding among them- 
selves. One reason for this may have been that Arafat and the PLO 
were both gaining increasing international recognition as represen- 
tatives of the Palestinian cause, a status that the leaders of the Arab 
League did not wish to compromise. 


Primary Source 


The Seventh Arab Summit Conference after exhaustive and detailed 
discussions. ... 


And in light of the victories achieved by Palestinian struggle in the 
confrontation with the Zionist enemy, at the Arab and international 
levels, at the United Nations, and of the obligation imposed thereby 
to continue joint Arab action to develop and increase the scope of 
these victories; and having received the views of all on the above, 
and having succeeded in cooling the differences between brethren 
within the framework of consolidating Arab solidarity, the Seventh 
Arab Summit Conference resolves the following: 


1. To affirm the right of the Palestinian people to self-determi- 
nation and to return to their homeland; 

2. To affirm the right of the Palestinian people to establish an 
independent national authority under the command of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, the sole legitimate repre- 
sentative of the Palestinian people in any Palestinian terri- 
tory that is liberated. This authority, once it is established, 
shall enjoy the support of the Arab states in all fields and at 
all levels; 

3. To support the Palestine Liberation Organization in the 
exercise ofits responsibility at the national and international 
levels within the framework of Arab commitment; 

4. Tocallon the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, the Syrian Arab 
Republic, the Arab Republic of Egypt and the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization to devise a formula for the regulation of 
relations between them in the light of these decisions so as to 
ensure their implementation; 
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5. That all the Arab states undertake to defend Palestinian 
national unity and not to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Palestinian action. 


Source: Library of Congress and Clyde R. Mark, The Search for Peace 
in the Middle East: Documents and Statements, 1967-79; Report Pre- 
pared for the Subcommittee on Europe and the Middle East of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, U.S. House of Representatives (Wash- 
ington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1979), 273. 


72. Yasser Arafat, Speech to the 
United Nations General Assembly 
[Excerpt], November 13, 1974 


Introduction 


One sign of growing international acceptance of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization (PLO) as the legitimate representative of the 
Palestinians was an invitation to its leader, Yasser Arafat, to address 
the United Nations (UN) General Assembly in November 1974. For 
many of his audience, this was their first opportunity to meet and 
assess him. Arafat’s appearance was dramatic. He wore an empty 
holster and carried an olive branch, symbols that he came in peace. 
Using standard Palestinian rhetoric, he gave a lengthy historical 
exposition of the Palestinian issue, condemning Israel as the product 
of illegitimate “colonialism” and “Zionism.” Palestine, he claimed, 
had been predominantly Arab in population until the late 19th cen- 
tury. Arafat emphasized similarities among the policies of British 
businessmen and imperialist Cecil Rhodes in Africa and those of 
Jewish settlers in Israel, claiming that in the wake of the 1917 Bal- 
four Declaration, tens of thousands of Jews settled in Palestine with 
the collusion of the imperialist British mandatory power. Rather 
ironically following tactics that mirrored the habitual Israeli appeals 
to the lengthy history of anti-Semitic persecutions of international 
Jewry, Arafat characterized Israel itselfas imperialist and racist and 
as being allied with other like-minded regimes such as white South 
Africa. In some respects, Arafat’s tone was more moderate than 
usual. Rather than opposing all Jewish settlement in the area, as the 
PLO normally did, Arafat stated that what Palestinians found objec- 
tionable was the Zionist effort to create a Jewish-dominated state in 
which Palestinians were second-class citizens. On this occasion, he 
stated that Jews would be welcome to live on free and equal terms 
in a democratic, secular Palestinian state, and he paid tribute to 
those Jews who had in the past battled to keep faith and state sepa- 
rate. He highlighted many Israeli acts of oppression against Pales- 
tinians and appealed to the Palestinians’ history of 25 years of exile 
during which they had maintained their commitment to regaining 
their own country. Arafat’s appearance at the UN was a symbol not 
just of his and the PLO’s increasing credibility but also of the steady 
growth of often radical Third World influence in the UN, as former 
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colonies and developing countries aligned themselves—with Soviet 
encouragement and support—against the Western developed 
nations, especially the United States. He made a point of thanking 
his supporters in “the nonaligned countries, the socialist countries, 
the Islamic countries, the African countries and friendly European 
countries, as well as all our other friends in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America.” His address to the UN demonstrated that in international 
affairs Arafat and the PLO had become significant forces that Israel 
would have to reckon with and could not ignore indefinitely. 


Primary Source 
feel 


Mr. President, I thank you for having invited the PLO to participate 
in this plenary session of the United Nations General Assembly. 
I am grateful to all those representatives of States of the United 
Nations who contributed to the decision to introduce the question 
of Palestine as a separate item on the agenda of this Assembly. That 
decision made possible the Assembly’s resolution inviting us to 
address it on the question of Palestine. 


This is a very important occasion. The question of Palestine is 
being re-examined by the United Nations, and we consider that step 
to be a victory for the world Organization as much as a victory for 
the cause of our people. It indicates anew that the United Nations 
of today is not the United Nations of the past, just as today’s world 
is not yesterday’s world. Today’s United Nations represents 138 
nations, a number that more clearly reflects the will of the inter- 
national community. Thus today’s United Nations is more nearly 
capable of implementing the principles embodied in its Charter and 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, as well as being more 
truly empowered to support causes of peace and justice. 


Our peoples are now beginning to feel that change. Along with them, 
the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America also feel the change. 
Asa result, the United Nations acquires greater esteem both in our 
people’s view and in the view of other peoples. Our hope is thereby 
strengthened that the United Nations can contribute actively to the 
pursuit and triumph of the causes of peace, justice, freedom and 
independence. Our resolve to build a new world is fortified—a 
world free of colonialism, imperialism, neo-colonialism and racism 
in each of its instances, including Zionism. 


Our world aspires to peace, justice, equality and freedom. It wishes 
that oppressed nations, bent under the weight of imperialism, 
might gain their freedom and their right to self-determination. It 
hopes to place the relations between nations on a basis of equality, 
peaceful coexistence, mutual respect for each other’s internal affairs, 
secure national sovereignty, independence and territorial unity on 
the basis of justice and mutual benefit. This world resolves that the 
economic ties binding it together should be grounded in justice, 
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parity and mutual interest. It aspires finally to direct its human 
resources against the scourge of poverty, famine, disease and nat- 
ural calamity, toward the development of productive scientific 
and technical capabilities to enhance human wealth—all this in 
the hope of reducing the disparity between the developing and the 
developed countries. But all such aspirations cannot be realized in 
a world that is at present ruled over by tension, injustice, oppres- 
sion, racial discrimination and exploitation, a world also threat- 
ened with unending economic disasters, war and crisis. 


Great numbers of peoples, including those of Zimbabwe, Namibia, 
South Africa and Palestine, among many others, are still victims 
of oppression and violence. Their areas of the world are gripped by 
armed struggles provoked by imperialism and racial discrimina- 
tion, both merely forms ofaggression and terror. Those are instances 
of oppressed peoples compelled by intolerable circumstances into 
confrontation with such oppression. But wherever that confronta- 
tion occurs it is legitimate and just. 


It is imperative that the international community should support 
these peoples in their struggles, in the furtherance of their rightful 
causes and the attainment of their right to self-determination. 


In their efforts to replace an outmoded but still dominant world 
economic system with a new, more logically rational one, the coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin America must nevertheless face 
implacable attacks on these efforts. These countries have expressed 
their views at the sixth special session of the General Assembly on 
raw materials and development. Thus the plundering, the exploita- 
tion, the siphoning-off of the wealth of impoverished peoples must 
be terminated forthwith. There must be no deterring of these peo- 
ples’ efforts to develop and control their wealth. Furthermore, there 
is a grave necessity for arriving at fair prices for raw materials from 
these countries. 


The United Nations should therefore bend every effort to achieve 
a radical alteration of the world economic system, making it possi- 
ble for developing countries to develop. The United Nations must 
shoulder the responsibility for fighting inflation, now borne most 
heavily by the developing countries, especially the oil-producing 
countries. The United Nations must firmly condemn any threats 
made against these countries simply because they demand their just 
rights. 


The world-wide armaments race shows no sign of abating. As a 
consequence, the entire world is threatened with the dispersion 
of its wealth and the utter waste of its energies. Armed violence is 
made more likely everywhere. We expect the United Nations to 
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devote itself single-mindedly to curbing the unlimited acquisition 
of arms; to preventing even the possibility of nuclear destruction; 
to reducing the vast sums spent on military technology; to convert- 
ing expenditure on war into projects for development, for increas- 
ing production, and for benefiting common humanity. 


And still, the highest tension exists in our part of the world. There 
the Zionist entity clings tenaciously to occupied Arab territory; 
Zionism persists in its aggressions against us and our territory. New 
military preparations are feverishly being made. These anticipate 
another, fifth war of aggression to be launched against us. Such 
signs bear the closest possible watching, since there is a grave like- 
lihood that this war would forebode nuclear destruction and cata- 
clysmic annihilation. 


The world is in need of tremendous efforts if its aspirations to 
peace, freedom, justice, equality and development are to be real- 
ized, ifits struggle is to be victorious over colonialism, imperialism, 
neo-colonialism and racism in all its forms, including Zionism. 
Only by such efforts can actual form be given to the aspirations 
of all peoples, including the aspirations of peoples whose States 
oppose such efforts. It is this road that leads to the fulfilment of 
those principles emphasized by the United Nations Charter and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Were the status quo sim- 
ply to be maintained, however, the world would instead be exposed 
to prolonged armed conflict, in addition to economic, human and 
natural calamity. 


Despite abiding world crises, despite even the gloomy powers of 
backwardness and disastrous wrong, we live in a time of glorious 
change. An old world order is crumbling before our eyes, as impe- 
rialism, colonialism, neo-colonialism and racism, the chief form of 
which is Zionism, ineluctably perish. We are privileged to be able 
to witness a great wave of history bearing peoples forward into a 
new world that they have created. In that world just causes will 
triumph. Of that we are confident. 


The question of Palestine belongs in this perspective of emergence 
and struggle. Palestine is crucial amongst those just causes fought 
for unstintingly by masses laboring under imperialism and aggres- 
sion. It cannot be, and is not, lost on me today, as I stand here before 
the General Assembly, that if I have been given the opportunity to 
address the General Assembly, so too must the opportunity be given 
to all liberation movements fighting against racism and imperial- 
ism. In their names, in the name of every human being struggling 
for freedom and self-determination, I call upon the General Assem- 
bly urgently to give their just causes the same full attention the 
General Assembly has so rightly given to our cause. Such recogni- 
tions once made, there will be a secure foundation thereafter for the 
preservation of universal peace. For only with such peace willa new 
world order endure in which peoples can live free of oppression, 
fear, terror and the suppression of their rights. As I said earlier, 
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this is the true perspective in which to set the question of Palestine. 
I shall now do so for the General Assembly, keeping firmly in mind 
both the perspective and the goal of a coming world order. 


Even as today we address the General Assembly from what is before 
all else an international rostrum, we are also expressing our faith 
in political and diplomatic struggle as complements, as enhance- 
ments of our armed struggle. Furthermore, we express our appre- 
ciation of the role the United Nations is capable of playing in settling 
problems of international scope. But this capability, I said a moment 
ago, became real only once the United Nations had accommodated 
itself to the living actuality of aspiring peoples, towards which an 
Organization of so truly international a dimension owes unique 
obligations. 


In addressing the General Assembly today, our people proclaims 
its faith in the future, unencumbered either by past tragedies or 
present limitations. If, as we discuss the present, we enlist the past 
in our service, we do so only to light up our journey into the future 
alongside other movements of national liberation. Ifwe return now 
to the historical roots of our cause we do so because present at this 
very moment in our midst are those who, while they occupy our 
homes, as their cattle graze in our pastures, and as their hands 
pluck the fruit of our trees, claim at the same time that we are dis- 
embodied spirits, fictions without presence, without traditions 
or future. We speak of our roots also because until recently some 
people have regarded—and continued to regard—our problem as 
merely a problem of refugees. They have portrayed the Middle East 
question as little more than a border dispute between the Arab 
States and the Zionist entity. They have imagined that our people 
claims rights not rightfully its own and fights neither with logic nor 
valid motive, with a simple wish only to disturb the peace and to 
terrorize wantonly. For there are amongst you—and here I refer to 
the United States of America and others like it—those who supply 
our enemy freely with planes and bombs and with every variety of 
murderous weapon. They take hostile positions against us, delib- 
erately distorting the true essence of the problem. All this is done 
not only at our expense, but at the expense of the American people, 
and of the friendship we continue to hope can be cemented between 
us and this great people, whose history of struggle for the sake of 
freedom we honour and salute. 


I cannot now forgo this opportunity to appeal from this rostrum 
directly to the American people, asking it to give its support to our 
heroic and fighting people. I ask it whole-heartedly to endorse right 
and justice, to recall George Washington to mind, heroic Washing- 
ton whose purpose was his nation’s freedom and independence, 
Abraham Lincoln, champion of the destitute and the wretched, and 
also Woodrow Wilson whose doctrine of Fourteen Points remains 
subscribed to and venerated by our people. I ask the American peo- 
ple whether the demonstrations of hostility and enmity taking place 
outside this great hall reflect the true intent of America’s will. 
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What crime, I ask you plainly, has our people committed against the 
American people? Why do you fight us so? Does such unwarranted 
belligerence really serve your interests? Does it serve the interests 
of the American masses? No, definitely not. I can only hope that 
the American people will remember that their friendship with the 
whole Arab nation is too great, too abiding and too rewarding for 
any such demonstrations to harm it. 


In any event, as our discussion of the question of Palestine focuses 
upon historical roots, we do so because we believe that any ques- 
tion now exercising the world’s concern must be viewed radically, 
in the true root sense of that word, if a real solution is ever to be 
grasped. We propose this radical approach as an antidote to an 
approach to international issues that obscures historical origins 
behind ignorance, denial, and a slavish obeisance to the present. 


The roots of the Palestinian question reach back into the closing 
years of the nineteenth century, in other words, to that period we 
call the era of colonialism and settlement as we know it today. This 
is precisely the period during which Zionism as a scheme was born; 
its aim was the conquest of Palestine by European immigrants, just 
as settlers colonized, and indeed raided, most of Africa. This is the 
period during which, pouring forth out of the west, colonialism 
spread into the furthest reaches of Africa, Asia and Latin America, 
building colonies, everywhere cruelly exploiting, oppressing, plun- 
dering the peoples of those three continents. This period persists 
into the present. Marked evidence of its totally reprehensible pres- 
ence can be readily perceived in the racism practiced both in South 
Africa and in Palestine. 


Just as colonialism and its demagogues dignified their conquests, 
their plunder and limitless attacks upon the natives of Africa with 
appeals to a “civilizing and modernizing” mission, so too did waves 
of Zionist immigrants disguise their purposes as they conquered 
Palestine. Just as colonialism as a system and colonialists as its 
instrument used religion, color, race and language to justify the 
African’s exploitation and his cruel subjugation by terror and dis- 
crimination, so too were these methods employed as Palestine was 
usurped and its people hounded from their national homeland. 


Just as colonialism heedlessly used the wretched, the poor, the 
exploited as mere inert matter with which to build and to carry 
out settler colonialism, so too were destitute, oppressed European 
Jews employed on behalf of world imperialism and of the Zionist 
leaders. European Jews were transformed into the instruments of 
aggression—they became the elements of settler colonialism inti- 
mately allied to racial discrimination. 


Zionist theology was utilized against our Palestinian people: the pur- 
pose was not only the establishment of Western-style settler colo- 
nialism but also the severing of Jews from their various homelands 
and subsequently their estrangement from their nations. Zionism 
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is an ideology that is imperialist, colonialist, racist; it is profoundly 
reactionary and discriminatory; it is united with anti-Semitism in 
its retrograde tenets and is, when all is said and done, another side 
of the same base coin. For when what is proposed is that adherents 
of the Jewish faith, regardless of their national residence, should 
neither owe allegiance to their national residence nor live on equal 
footing with its other, non-Jewish citizens—when that is proposed 
we hear anti-Semitism being proposed. When it is proposed that 
the only solution for the Jewish problem is that Jews must alienate 
themselves from communities or nations of which they have been 
a historical part, when it is proposed that Jews solve the Jewish 
problem by immigrating to and forcibly settling the land of another 
people—when this occurs, exactly the same position is being advo- 
cated as the one urged by anti-Semites against Jews. 


Thus, for instance, we can understand the close connection between 
Cecil Rhodes, who promoted settler colonialism in south-east Africa, 
and Theodor Herzl, who had settler colonialist designs upon Pales- 
tine. Having received a certificate of good settler colonialist conduct 
from Rhodes, Herzl then turned around and presented this certifi- 
cate to the British Government, hoping thus to secure a formal reso- 
lution supporting Zionist policy. In exchange, the Zionists promised 
Britain an imperialist base on Palestinian soil so that imperial inter- 
ests could be safeguarded at one of their chief strategic points. 


So the Zionist movement allied itself directly with world colonialism 
in a common raid on our land. Allow me now to present a selection 
of historical truths about this alliance. 


The Jewish invasion of Palestine began in 1881. Before the first large 
wave of immigrants started arriving, Palestine had a population of 
half a million; most of the population was either Muslim or Chris- 
tian, and only 20,000 were Jewish. Every segment of the population 
enjoyed the religious tolerance characteristic of our civilization. 


Palestine was then a verdant land, inhabited mainly by an Arab 
people in the course of building its life and dynamically enriching 
its indigenous culture. 


Between 1882 and 1917 the Zionist movement settled approxi- 
mately 50,000 European Jews in our homeland. To do that it resorted 
to trickery and deceit in order to implant them in our midst. Its suc- 
cess in getting Britain to issue the Balfour Declaration once again 
demonstrated the alliance between Zionism and imperialism. Fur- 
thermore, by promising to the Zionist movement what was not its 
to give, Britain showed how oppressive was the rule of imperialism. 
As it was constituted then, the League of Nations abandoned our 
Arab people, and Wilson’s pledges and promises came to nought. 
In the guise of a Mandate, British imperialism was cruelly and 
directly imposed upon us. The Mandate issued by the League of 
Nations was to enable the Zionist invaders to consolidate their gains 
in our homeland. 
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Over a period of 30 years after the Balfour Declaration, the Zionist 
movement, together with its colonial ally, succeeded in bringing 
about the immigration of more European Jews and the usurpation 
of the lands of the Arabs of Palestine. Thus, in 1947 the Jewish pop- 
ulation of Palestine was approximately 600,000, owning less than 
6 per cent of the fertile lands of Palestine, while the Arab popula- 
tion of Palestine numbered approximately 1,250,000. 


As a result of the collusion between the Mandatory Power and the 
Zionist movement and with the support of some countries, this 
General Assembly early in its history approved a recommendation 
to partition our Palestinian homeland. This took place in an atmos- 
phere poisoned with questionable actions and strong pressure. The 
General Assembly partitioned what it had no right to divide—an 
indivisible homeland. When we rejected that decision, our position 
corresponded to that of the natural mother who refused to permit 
King Solomon to cut her son in two when the unnatural mother 
claimed the child for herself and agreed to his dismemberment. 
Furthermore, even though the partition resolution granted the 
colonialist settlers 54 per cent of the land of Palestine, their dissat- 
isfaction with the decision prompted them to wage a war of terror 
against the civilian Arab population. They occupied 81 per cent of 
the total area of Palestine, uprooting a million Arabs. Thus, they 
occupied 524 Arab towns and villages, of which they destroyed 385, 
completely obliterating them in the process. Having done so, they 
built their own settlements and colonies on the ruins of our farms 
and our groves. The roots of the Palestine question lie here. Its 
causes do not stem from any conflict between two religions or two 
nationalisms. Neither is it a border conflict between neighboring 
States. Itis the cause ofa people deprived ofits homeland, dispersed 
and uprooted, and living mostly in exile and in refugee camps. 


With support from imperialist and colonialist Powers, the Zionist 
entity managed to get itself accepted as a Member of the United 
Nations. It further succeeded in getting the Palestine question 
deleted from the agenda of the United Nations and in deceiving 
world public opinion by presenting our cause as a problem of 
refugees in need either of charity from do-gooders, or settlement 
in a land not theirs. 


Not satisfied with all this, the racist entity, founded on the imperi- 
alist-colonialist concept, turned itself into a base of imperialism 
and into an arsenal of weapons. This enabled it to assume its role 
of subjugating the Arab people and of committing aggression 
against them, in order to satisfy its ambitions for further expansion 
on Palestinian and other Arab lands. In addition to the many in- 
stances of aggression committed by this entity against the Arab 
States, it has launched two large-scale wars, in 1956 and 1967, thus 
endangering world peace and security. 


As a result of Zionist aggression in June 1967, the enemy occupied 
Egyptian Sinai as far as the Suez Canal. The enemy occupied Syria’s 
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Golan Heights, in addition to all Palestinian land west of the Jordan. 
All these developments have led to the creation in our area of what 
has come to be knownas the “Middle East problem.” The situation 
has been rendered more serious by the enemy’s persistence in 
maintaining its unlawful occupation and in further consolidating 
it, thus establishing a beachhead for world imperialism’s thrust 
against our Arab nation. All Security Council decisions and appeals 
to world public opinion for withdrawal from the lands occupied in 
June 1967 have been ignored. Despite all the peaceful efforts on the 
international level, the enemy has not been deterred from its expan- 
sionist policy. The only alternative open before our Arab nations, 
chiefly Egypt and Syria, was to expend exhaustive efforts in prepar- 
ing forcefully to resist that barbarous armed invasion—and this in 
order to liberate Arab lands and to restore the rights of the Pales- 
tinian people, after all other peaceful means had failed. 


Under these circumstances, the fourth war broke out in October 
1973, bringing home to the Zionist enemy the bankruptcy of its 
policy of occupation, expansion and its reliance on the concept of 
military might. Despite all this, the leaders of the Zionist entity are 
far from having learned any lesson from their experience. They 
are making preparations for the fifth war, resorting once more to 
the language of military superiority, aggression, terrorism, subju- 
gation and, finally, always to war in their dealings with the Arabs. 


It pains our people greatly to witness the propagation of the myth 
that its homeland was a desert until it was made to bloom by the toil 
of foreign settlers, that it was a land without a people, and that the 
colonialist entity caused no harm to any human being. No: such lies 
must be exposed from this rostrum, for the world must know that 
Palestine was the cradle of the most ancient cultures and civilizations. 
Its Arab people were engaged in farming and building, spreading 
culture throughout the land for thousands of years, setting an ex- 
ample in the practice of freedom of worship, acting as faithful 
guardians of the holy places of all religions. As a son of Jerusalem, 
I treasure for myself and my people beautiful memories and vivid 
images of the religious brotherhood that was the hallmark of our Holy 
City before it succumbed to catastrophe. Our people continued to 
pursue this enlightened policy until the establishment of the State 
of Israel and their dispersion. This did not deter our people from 
pursuing their humanitarian role on Palestinian soil. Nor will they 
permit their land to become a launching pad for aggression or a 
racist camp predicated on the destruction of civilization, cultures, 
progress and peace. Our people cannot but maintain the heritage of 
their ancestors in resisting the invaders, in assuming the privileged 
task of defending their native land, their Arab nationhood, their cul- 
ture and civilization, and in safeguarding the cradle of monotheistic 
religions. 


By contrast, we need only mention briefly some Israeli stands: its 


support of the Secret Army Organization in Algeria, its bolstering 
of the settler-colonialists in Africa—whether in the Congo, Angola, 
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Mozambique, Zimbabwe, Tanzania or South A frica—and its back- 
ing of South Viet Nam against the Vietnamese revolution. In addi- 
tion, one can mention Israel’s continuing support of imperialists 
and racists everywhere, its obstructionist stand in the Committee 
of Twenty-four, its refusal to cast its vote in support of indepen- 
dence for the African States, and its opposition to the demands of 
many Asian, African and Latin American nations, and several other 
States in the conferences on raw materials, population, the law of 
the sea, and food. All these facts offer further proof of the character 
of the enemy that has usurped our land. They justify the honorable 
struggle we are waging against it. As we defend vision of the future, 
our enemy upholds the myths of the past. 


The enemy we face has a long record of hostility even towards the 
Jews themselves, for there is within the Zionist entity a built-in 
racism against Oriental Jews. While we were vociferously con- 
demning the massacres of Jews under Nazi rule, Zionist leadership 
appeared more interested at that time in exploiting them as best it 
could in order to realize its goal of immigration into Palestine. 


If the immigration of Jews to Palestine had had as its objective the 
goal of enabling them to live side by side with us, enjoying the same 
rights and assuming the same duties, we would have opened our 
doors to them, as far as our homeland’s capacity for absorption per- 
mitted. Such was the case with the thousands of Armenians and Cir- 
cassians who still live among us in equality as brethren and citizens. 
But that the goal of this immigration should be to usurp our home- 
land, disperse our people, and turn us into second-class citizens— 
this is what no one can conceivably demand that we acquiesce in or 
submit to. Therefore, since its inception, our evolution has not been 
motivated by racial or religious factors. Its target has never been the 
Jew, as a person, but racist Zionism and undisguised aggression. In 
this sense, ours is also a revolution for the Jew, as a human being, 
as well. Weare struggling so that Jews, Christians and Muslims may 
live in equality, enjoying the same rights and assuming the same 
duties, free from racial or religious discrimination. 


We do distinguish between Judaism and Zionism. While we maintain 
our opposition to the colonialist Zionist movement, we respect the 
Jewish faith. Today, almost one century after the rise of the Zionist 
movement, we wish to warn of its increasing danger to the Jews of 
the world, to our Arab people and to world peace and security. For 
Zionism encourages the Jew to emigrate out of his homeland and 
grants him an artificially-created nationality. The Zionists proceed 
with their terrorist activities even though these have proved ineffec- 
tive. The phenomenon of constant emigration from Israel, which is 
bound to grow as the bastions of colonialism and racism in the world 
fall, is an example of the inevitability of the failure of such activities. 


We urge the people and Governments of the world to stand firm 


against Zionist attempts at encouraging world Jewry to emigrate 
from their countries and to usurp our land. We urge them as well 
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firmly to oppose any discrimination against any human being as to 
religion, race, or color. 


Why should our Arab Palestinian people pay the price of such dis- 
crimination in the world? Why should our people be responsible 
for the problems of Jewish immigration, if such problems exist in 
the minds ofsome people? Why do not the supporters of these prob- 
lems open their own countries, which can absorb and help these 
immigrants? 


Those who call us terrorists wish to prevent world public opinion 
from discovering the truth about us and from seeing the justice on 
our faces. They seek to hide the terrorism and tyranny of their acts, 
and our own posture of self-defense. 


The difference between the revolutionary and the terrorist lies in 
the reason for which each fights. For whoever stands by a just cause 
and fights for the freedom and liberation of his land from the 
invaders, the settlers and the colonialists cannot possibly be called 
terrorist; otherwise the American people in their struggle for liber- 
ation from the British colonialists would have been terrorists, the 
European resistance against the Nazis would be terrorism, the strug- 
gle of the Asian, African and Latin American peoples would also be 
terrorism, and many of you who are in this Assembly hall were 
considered terrorists. This is actually a just and proper struggle 
consecrated by the United Nations Charter and by the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. As to those who fight against the just 
causes, those who wage war to occupy, colonize and oppress other 
people, those are the terrorists. Those are the people whose actions 
should be condemned, who should be called war criminals: for the 
justice of the cause determines the right to struggle. 


Zionist terrorism which was waged against the Palestinian people 
to evict it from its country and usurp its land is registered in your 
official documents. Thousands of our people were assassinated in 
their villages and towns; tens of thousands of others were forced at 
gunpoint to leave their homes and the lands of their fathers. Time 
and time again our children, women and aged were evicted and 
had to wander in the deserts and climb mountains without any food 
or water. No one who in 1948 witnessed the catastrophe that befell 
the inhabitants of hundreds of villages and towns—in Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, Lydda, Ramle and Galilee—no one who has been a witness to 
that catastrophe will ever forget the experience, even though the 
mass black-out has succeeded in hiding these horrors as it has hid- 
den the traces of 385 Palestinian villages and towns destroyed at the 
time and erased from the map. The destruction of 19,000 houses 
during the past seven years, which is equivalent to the complete 
destruction of 200 more Palestinian villages, and the great number 
of maimed as a result of the treatment they were subjected to in 
Israeli prisons cannot be hidden by any black-out. 


Their terrorism fed on hatred and this hatred was even directed 
against the olive tree in my country, which has been a proud sym- 
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bol and which reminded them of the indigenous inhabitants of the 
land, aliving reminder that the land is Palestinian. Thus they sought 
to destroy it. How can one describe the statement by Golda Meir 
which expressed her disquiet about “the Palestinian children born 
every day”? They see in the Palestinian child, in the Palestinian tree, 
an enemy that should be exterminated. For tens of years Zionists 
have been harassing our people’s cultural, political, social and artis- 
tic leaders, terrorizing them and assassinating them. They have 
stolen our cultural heritage, our popular folklore and have claimed 
it as theirs. Their terrorism even reached our sacred places in our be- 
loved and peaceful Jerusalem. They have endeavored to de-Arabize 
it and make it lose its Muslim and Christian character by evicting 
its inhabitants and annexing it. 


The small number of Palestinian Arabs who were not uprooted by 
the Zionists in 1948 are at present refugees in their own homeland. 
Israeli law treats them as second-class citizens—and evenas third- 
class citizens since Oriental Jews are second-class citizens—and 
they have been subject to all forms of racial discrimination and ter- 
rorism after confiscation of their land and property. They have been 
victims of bloody massacres such as that of Kfar Kassim; they have 
been expelled from their villages and denied the right to return, as 
in the case of the inhabitants of Ikrit and Kfar Birim. For 26 years, 
our population has been living under martial law and was denied 
freedom of movement without prior permission from the Israeli 
military governor, this at a time when an Israeli law was promul- 
gated granting citizenship to any Jew anywhere who wanted to emi- 
grate to our homeland. Moreover, another Israeli law stipulated 
that Palestinians who were not present in their villages or towns at 
the time of the occupation were not entitled to Israeli citizenship. 


The record of Israeli rulers is replete with acts of terror perpetrated 
on those of our people who remained under occupation in Sinai 
and the Golan Heights. The criminal bombardment of the Bahr-al- 
Bakar School and the Abou Zaabal factory are but two such unfor- 
gettable acts of terrorism. The total destruction of the Syrian city of 
Quneitra is yet another tangible instance of systematic terrorism. If 
arecord of Zionist terrorism in South Lebanon were to be compiled, 
the enormity ofits acts would shock even the most hardened: piracy, 
bombardments, scorched-earth policy, destruction of hundreds of 
homes, eviction of civilians and the kidnapping of Lebanese citi- 
zens. This clearly constitutes a violation of Lebanese sovereignty 
and is in preparation for the diversion of the Litani River waters. 


Need one remind this Assembly of the numerous resolutions 
adopted by it condemning Israeli aggressions committed against 
Arab countries, Israeli violations of human rights and the articles 
of the Geneva Conventions, as well as the resolutions pertaining 
to the annexation of the city of Jerusalem and its restoration to its 
former status? 
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The only description for these acts is that they are acts of barbarism 
and terrorism. And yet, the Zionist racists and colonialists have the 
temerity to describe the just struggle of our people as terror. Could 
there be a more flagrant distortion of truth than this? .. . 


For the past 30 years, our people have had to struggle against British 
occupation and Zionist invasion, both of which had one intention, 
namely, the usurpation of our land. Six major revolts and tens of 
popular uprisings were staged to foil these attempts, so that our 
homeland might remain ours. Over 30,000 martyrs, the equivalent 
in comparative terms of 6 million Americans, died in the process. 


When the majority of the Palestinian people was uprooted from its 
homeland in 1948, the Palestinian struggle for self-determination 
continued under the most difficult conditions. We tried every pos- 
sible means to continue our political struggle to attain our national 
rights, but to no avail. Meanwhile, we had to struggle for sheer exis- 
tence. Even in exile we educated our children. This was all a part of 
trying to survive. 


The Palestinian people produced thousands of physicians, lawyers, 
teachers and scientists who actively participated in the develop- 
ment of the Arab countries bordering on their usurped homeland. 
They utilized their income to assist the young and aged amongst 
their people who remained in the refugee camps. They educated 
their younger sisters and brothers, supported their parents and 
cared for their children. All along, the Palestinian dreamt of return. 
Neither the Palestinian’s allegiance to Palestine nor his determina- 
tion to return waned; nothing could persuade him to relinquish his 
Palestinian identity or to forsake his homeland. The passage of time 
did not make him forget, as some hoped he would. When our peo- 
ple lost faith in the international community, which persisted in 
ignoring its rights, and when it became obvious that the Palestini- 
ans would not recuperate one inch of Palestine through exclusively 
political means, our people had no choice but to resort to armed 
struggle. Into that struggle it poured its material and human re- 
sources. We bravely faced the most vicious acts of Israeli terrorism, 
which were aimed at diverting our struggle and arresting it. 


In the past 10 years of our struggle, thousands of martyrs and twice 
as many wounded, maimed and imprisoned were offered in sacrifice, 
allin an effort to resist the imminent threat of liquidation, to regain 
our right to self-determination and our undisputed right to return 
to our homeland. With the utmost dignity and the most admirable 
revolutionary spirit, our Palestinian people has not lost its spirit in 
Israeli prisons and concentration camps or when faced with all forms 
of harassment and intimidation. It struggles for sheer existence and 
it continues to strive to preserve the Arab character ofits land. Thus 
it resists oppression, tyranny and terrorism in their ugliest forms. 


It is through our popular armed struggle that our political leader- 
ship and our national institutions finally crystallized and a national 
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liberation movement, comprising all the Palestinian factions, 
organizations and capabilities, materialized in the PLO. 


Through our militant Palestine national liberation movement, our 
people’s struggle matured and grew enough to accommodate polit- 
ical and social struggle in addition to armed struggle. The PLO was 
a major factor in creating a new Palestinian individual, qualified to 
shape the future of our Palestine, not merely content with mobiliz- 
ing the Palestinians for the challenges of the present. 


The PLO can be proud ofhaving a large number of cultural and edu- 
cational activities, even while engaged in armed struggle, and at a 
time when it faced increasingly vicious blows of Zionist terrorism. 
We established institutes for scientific research, agricultural devel- 
opment and social welfare, as well as centers for the revival of our 
cultural heritage and the preservation of our folklore. Many Pales- 
tinian poets, artists and writers have enriched Arab culture in 
particular, and world culture generally. Their profoundly humane 
works have won the admiration of all those familiar with them. In 
contrast to that, our enemy has been systematically destroying our 
culture and disseminating racist, imperialist ideologies; in short, 
everything that impedes progress, justice, democracy and peace. 


The PLO has earned its legitimacy because of the sacrifice inherent in 
its pioneering role, and also because of its dedicated leadership of the 
struggle. It has also been granted this legitimacy by the Palestinian 
masses, which in harmony with it have chosen it to lead the struggle 
according to its directives. The PLO has also gained its legitimacy 
by representing every faction, union or group as wellas every Pales- 
tinian talent, either in the National Council or in people’s institutions. 
This legitimacy was further strengthened by the support of the entire 
Arab nation, and it was consecrated during the last Arab Summit 
Conference, which reiterated the right of the PLO, in its capacity as 
the sole representative of the Palestinian people, to establish an 
independent national State on all liberated Palestinian territory. 


The PLO represents the Palestinian people, legitimately and uniquely. 
Because of this, the PLO expresses the wishes and hopes of its peo- 
ple. Because of this, too, it brings these very wishes and hopes before 
you, urging you not to shirk the momentous historic responsibility 
towards our just cause. 


For many years now our people has been exposed to the ravages of 
war, destruction and dispersion. It has paid in the blood of its sons 
that which cannot ever be compensated. It has borne the burdens 
of occupation, dispersion, eviction and terror more uninterrupt- 
edly than any other people. And yet all this has made our people 
neither vindictive nor vengeful. Nor has it caused us to resort to the 
racism of our enemies. Nor have we lost the true method by which 
friend and foe are distinguished. 
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For we deplore all those crimes committed against the Jews; we also 
deplore all the real discrimination suffered by them because of their 
faith. 


Tama rebel and freedom is my cause. I know well that many of you 
present here today once stood in exactly the same resistance posi- 
tion as I now occupy and from which I must fight. You once had to 
convert dreams into reality by your struggle. Therefore you must 
now share my dream. | think this is exactly why I can ask you now 
to help, as together we bring out our dream into a bright reality, our 
common dream for a peaceful future in Palestine’s sacred land. 


In my formal capacity as Chairman of the PLO and leader of the 
Palestinian revolution I proclaim before you that when we speak of 
our common hopes for the Palestine of tomorrow we include in our 
perspective all Jews now living in Palestine who choose to live with 
us there in peace and without discrimination. 


In my formal capacity as Chairman of the PLO and leader of the 
Palestinian revolution I call upon Jews to turn away one by one from 
the illusory promises made to them by Zionist ideology and Israeli 
leadership. They are offering Jews perpetual bloodshed, endless war 
and continuous thralldom. 


We invite them to emerge from their moral isolation into a more 
open realm of free choice, far from their present leadership’s efforts 
to implant in them a Masada complex. 


We offer them the most generous solution, that we might live to- 
gether in a framework of just peace in our democratic Palestine. 


In my formal capacity as Chairman of the PLO I announce here that 
we do not wish one drop of either Arab or Jewish blood to be shed; 
neither do we delight in the continuation of killing, which would 
end once a just peace, based on our people’s rights, hopes and aspi- 
rations had been finally established. 


In my formal capacity as Chairman of the PLO and leader of the 
Palestinian revolution I appeal to you to accompany our people in 
its struggle to attain its right to self-determination. This rightis con- 
secrated in the United Nations Charter and has been repeatedly 
confirmed in resolutions adopted by this august body since the 
drafting of the Charter. I appeal to you, further, to aid our people’s 
return to its homeland from an involuntary exile imposed upon it 
by force of arms, by tyranny, by oppression, so that we may regain 
our property, our land, and thereafter live in our national home- 
land, free and sovereign, enjoying all the privileges of nationhood. 
Only then can we pour all our resources into the mainstream of 
human civilization. Only then can Palestinian creativity be concen- 
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trated on the service of humanity. Only then will our Jerusalem 
resume its historic role as a peaceful shrine for all religions. 


I appeal to you to enable our people to establish national indepen- 
dent sovereignty over its own land. 


Today I have come bearing an olive branch and a freedom-fighter’s 
gun. Do not let the olive branch fall from my hand. I repeat: do not 
let the olive branch fall from my hand. 


War flares up in Palestine, and yet it is in Palestine that peace will 
be born. 


Source: United Nations General Assembly Official Records, 29th 
Sess., Question of Palestine, A/PV.2282, November 13, 1974. 


73. United Nations General Assembly 
Resolutions 3236 and 3237, Question 
of Palestine and Observer Status for 
the Palestine Liberation Organization, 
November 22, 1974 


Introduction 


Yasser Arafat’s well-publicized appearance before the United 
Nations (UN) General Assembly helped to firm up and channel 
growing support for the Palestinians in that body. Less than 10 days 
later, the UN General Assembly voted in favor of two resolutions 
relating to the Palestinians. The first proclaimed the rights of the 
Palestinians to “self-determination” and “national independence 
and sovereignty,” to return to their homes, and to be involved in the 
solution of the outstanding issues as “a principal party in the estab- 
lishment ofa just and durable peace in the Middle East.” In a some- 
what ambiguous statement, whose lack of commas could have been 
taken to sanction the use of violence, the resolution affirmed that 
the Palestinian people were entitled to “regain [their] rights by all 
means in accordance with the purposes and principles of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations.” All nations and international organiza- 
tions were asked to support the Palestinians, and the UN secretary 
general was instructed to make contact with the Palestinians and 
report to the General Assembly about progress on the implementa- 
tion of this resolution. Lest there be any doubt as to what the reso- 
lutions meant by the “Palestinian people,” the accompanying 
Resolution 3237 invited the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) to join the UN with “observer status.” Although the PLO 
could not vote, its representatives were entitled to speak and lobby 
on all issues. The passage of these resolutions represented a tri- 
umph for Arafat and the PLO and marked a major milestone on the 
road to international acceptance of the organization. 
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Primary Source 


The General Assembly, 
Having considered the question of Palestine, 


Having heard the statement of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion, the representative of the Palestinian people, 


Having also heard other statements made during the debate, 


Deeply concerned that no just solution to the problem of Palestine 
has yet been achieved and recognizing that the problem of Pales- 
tine continues to endanger international peace and security, 


Recognizing that the Palestinian people is entitled to self-determi- 
nation in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, 


Expressing its grave concern that the Palestinian people has been 
prevented from enjoying its inalienable rights, in particular its right 
to self-determination, 


Guided by the purposes and principles of the Charter, 


Recallingits relevant resolutions which affirm the right of the Pales- 
tinian people to self-determination, 


1. Reaffirms the inalienable rights of the Palestinian people in Pales- 
tine, including: 
(a) Therightto self-determination without external interference; 
(b) The right to national independence and sovereignty; 


2. Reaffirms also the inalienable right of the Palestinians to return 
to their homes and property from which they have been displaced 
and uprooted, and calls for their return; 


3. Emphasizes that full respect for and the realization of these 
inalienable rights of the Palestinian people are indispensable for the 
solution of the question of Palestine; 


4. Recognizes that the Palestinian people is a principal party in the 
establishment of a just and lasting peace in the Middle East; 


5. Further recognizes the right of the Palestinian people to regain its 
rights by all means in accordance with the purposes and principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations; 


6. Appeals to all States and international organizations to extend 
their support to the Palestinian people in its struggle to restore its 
rights, in accordance with the Charter; 


7. Requests the Secretary-General to establish contacts with the 
Palestine Liberation Organization on all matters concerning the 
question of Palestine; 
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8. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the General Assem- 
bly at its thirtieth session on the implementation of the present 
resolution; 


9. Decides to include the item entitled “Question of Palestine” in 
the provisional agenda of its thirtieth session. 


UN General Assembly Resolution 3237 

Observer Status for the Palestine Liberation Organization 
November 22, 1974 

The General Assembly, 


Having considered the question of Palestine, 


Taking into consideration the universality of the United Nations 
prescribed in the Charter, 


Recalling its resolution 3102 (XXVIII) of 12 December 1973, 


Taking into account Economic and Social Council resolutions 1835 
(LVI) of 14 May 1974 and 1840 (LVI) of 15 May 1974, 


Noting that the Diplomatic Conference on the Reaffirmation and 
Development of International Humanitarian Law Applicable in 
Armed Conflicts, the World Population Conference and the World 
Food Conference have in effect invited the Palestine Liberation 
Organization to participate in their respective deliberations, 


Noting also that the Third United Nations Conference on the Law 
of the Sea has invited the Palestine Liberation Organization to par- 
ticipate in its deliberations as an observer, 


1. Invites the Palestine Liberation Organization to participate in the 
sessions and the work of the General Assembly in the capacity of 
observer; 


2. Invites the Palestine Liberation Organization to participate in 
the sessions and the work of all international conferences con- 
vened under the auspices of the General Assembly in the capacity 
of observer; 


3. Considers that the Palestine Liberation Organization is entitled to 
participate as an observer in the sessions and the work of all inter- 
national conferences convened under the auspices of other organs 
of the United Nations; 


4. Requests the Secretary-General to take the necessary steps for the 
implementation of the present resolution. 


Source: United Nations General Assembly Official Records, 29th 
Sess., Question of Palestine and Observer Status for the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization, G.A. Res. 3236 and 3237 (XXIX), November 22, 
1974, 
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74. Second Sinai Disengagement 
Agreement, Egypt and Israel [Excerpt], 
September 1, 1975 


Introduction 


Despite Arab states’ rhetorical rejection of any dealings with Israel, 
pragmatic considerations could impel them to open diplomatic 
negotiations. At the end of hostilities in October 1973, Israeli forces 
had taken back the Sinai and had advanced deep into Egyptian ter- 
ritory, well beyond the Suez Canal. In January 1974 the Israelis and 
Egyptians signed a disengagement agreement under whose terms 
Israeli units withdrew back across the canal, to approximately the 
1967 cease-fire line, and in the Sinai a buffer zone held by a United 
Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) separated Israeli and Egyptian 
units. In September 1975 a second disengagement agreement 
widened the buffer zone, and the Israelis withdrew east of the strate- 
gically important Gidiand Mitla passes. The agreements were a sign 
that despite Israel’s eventual gains in the Yom Kippur War, the swift 
Egyptian and Syrian successes at the beginning had greatly dented 
Israeli military self-confidence, encouraging the Israeli government 
to seek to reach acceptable territorial arrangements with its neigh- 
bors. The Sinai Accords were a precursor to the subsequent Camp 
David Accords later that decade, when U.S. president Jimmy Carter 
successfully brokered a formal peace treaty between Egypt and Israel. 


Primary Source 


A. Egyptian-Israel Accord 


The Government of the Arab Republic of Egypt and the Government 
of Israel have agreed that: 


ARTICLE I 
The conflict between them and in the Middle East shall not be re- 
solved by military force but by peaceful means. 


The agreement concluded by the parties Jan. 18, 1974, within the 
framework of the Geneva peace conference, constituted a first step 
towards a just and durable peace according to the provisions of 
Security Council Resolution 338 of Oct. 22, 1973; and they are deter- 
mined to reach a final and just peace settlement by means of nego- 
tiations called for by Security Council Resolution 338, this agreement 
being a significant step towards that end. 


ARTICLE II 
The parties hereby undertake not to resort to the threat or use of 
force or military blockade against each other. 


ARTICLE III 

(1) The parties shall continue scrupulously to observe the cease-fire 
on land, sea and air and to refrain from all military or paramilitary 
actions against each other. 
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(2) The parties also confirm that the obligations contained in the 
annex and, when concluded, the protocol shall be an integral part 
of this agreement. 


ARTICLE IV 
A. The military forces of the parties shall be deployed in accordance 
with the following principles: 


(1) All Israeli forces shall be deployed east of the lines desig- 
nated as lines J and M on the attached map. 

(2) All Egyptian forces shall be deployed west of the line desig- 
nated as line E on the attached map. 

(3) The area between the lines designated on the attached map 

as lines E and F and the area between the lines designated 

on the attached map as lines J and K shall be limited in 

armament and forces. 

The limitations on armament and forces in the areas de- 

scribed by paragraph (3) above shall be agreed as described 

in the attached annex. 

The zone between the lines designated on the attached map 

as lines E and J will be a buffer zone. On this zone the United 

Nations Emergency Force will continue to perform its func- 

tions as under the Egyptian-Israeli agreement of Jan. 18, 

1974. 

In the area south from line E and west from line M, as de- 

fined in the attached map, there will be no military forces, 

as specified in the attached annex. 
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ARTICLE V 
The United Nations Emergency Force is essential and shall con- 
tinue its functions, and its mandate shall be extended annually. 


ARTICLE VI 

The parties hereby establish a joint commission for the duration of 
this agreement. It will function under the aegis of the chief coordi- 
nator of the United Nations peace-keeping missions in the Middle 
East in order to consider any problem arising from this agreement 
and to assist the United Nations Emergency Force in the execution 
of its mandate. The joint commission shall function in accordance 
with procedures established in the protocol. 


ARTICLE VII 
Nonmilitary cargoes destined for or coming from Israel shall be 
permitted through the Suez Canal. 


ARTICLE VII 
(1) This agreement is regarded by the parties as a significant step 
toward a just and lasting peace. It is not a final peace agreement. 


(2) The parties shall continue their efforts to negotiate a final peace 


agreement within the framework of the Geneva peace conference in 
accordance with Security Council Resolution 338. 
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ARTICLE Ix 
This agreement shall enter into force upon signature of the proto- 
col and remain in force until superseded by a new agreement. 


C. Annex to the Sinai Agreement 


Within five days after the signature of the Egypt-Israel agreement, 
representatives of the two parties shall meet in the military work- 
ing group of the Middle East peace conference at Geneva to begin 
preparation of a detailed protocol for the implementation of the 
agreement... 


6. Process of Implementation 


The detailed implementation and timing of the redeployment of 
forces, turnover of oil fields and other arrangements called for by 
the agreement, annex and protocol shall be determined by the work- 
ing group, which will agree on the stages of this process, including 
the phased movement of Egyptian troops to line E and Israeli troops 
to line J. The first phase will be the transfer of the oil fields and instal- 
lations to Egypt. This process will begin within two weeks from the 
signature of the protocol with the introduction of the necessary 
technicians, and it will be completed no later than eight weeks after 
it begins. The details of the phasing will be worked out in the mili- 
tary working group. 


Implementation of the redeployment shall be completed within five 
months after signature of the protocol. 


Source: Walter Laqueur and Barry Rubin, eds., The Israel-Arab 
Reader: A Documentary History of the Middle East Conflict (New 
York: Penguin, 2001), 194-200. 


75. United Nations General Assembly 
Resolution 3379 (XXX), Elimination of 
All Forms of Racial Discrimination, 
November 10, 1975 


Introduction 


After Israeli forces seized the West Bank of the Jordan and Sinai 
during the 1967 Six-Day War, resentment against Israel burgeoned 
dramatically, especially among developing nations in Africa and Asia 
and the Soviet bloc. The Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), 
which represented the Palestinian refugees from the West Bank and 
elsewhere, could count on substantial international sympathy. By 
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75. United Nations General Assembly Resolution 3379 (XXX) 1323 


a vote of 72 to 35 with 32 abstentions, in November 1975 the United 
Nations (UN) General Assembly passed Resolution 3379, which 
stated that Zionism was a form of racism and racial discrimination. 
The North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) powers, including 
the United States, voted en bloc against the resolution, and U.S. 
ambassador to the UN Daniel Patrick Moynihan publicly stated that 
the United States “does not acknowledge, it will not abide by, it will 
never acquiesce in this infamous act.” Chaim Herzog, Israeli ambas- 
sador to the UN, pointed out that Arabs served in the Israeli gov- 
ernment and armed forces, and he characterized the resolution as 
yet “another manifestation of the bitter anti-Semitic, anti-Jewish 
hatred which animates Arab society.” He further declared, “For us, 
the Jewish people, this resolution based on hatred, falsehood and 
arrogance, is devoid of any moral or legal value. For us, the Jewish 
people, this is no more than a piece of paper and we shall treat it as 
such.” He then tore the document in half. Despite its declared oppo- 
sition to the resolution, the following month the United States did 
acquiesce in the seating of PLO representatives as observers in the 
UN, and one near-perennial quest of U.S. diplomacy would become 
the search for a settlement acceptable to both Palestinians and 
Israelis. The passage of this resolution tended to strengthen extreme 
Zionist politicians in Israel who proclaimed that their country was 
surrounded by enemies and could not expect justice from the inter- 
national community. Many felt that it negated the original 1947 UN 
partition plan under whose auspices Israel had been established. 
On December 16, 1991, UN General Assembly Resolution 4686 re- 
voked this resolution. 


Primary Source 


The General Assembly, 


Recalling its resolution 1904 (XVIII) of 20 November 1963, pro- 
claiming the United Nations Declaration on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Racial Discrimination, and in particular its affirmation 
that “any doctrine of racial differentiation or superiority is scientif- 
ically false, morally condemnable, socially unjust and dangerous” 
and its expression of alarm at “the manifestations of racial discrim- 
ination still in evidence in some areas in the world, some of which 
are imposed by certain Governments by means of legislative, admin- 
istrative or other measures”, 


Recalling also that, in its resolution 3151 G (XXVIII) of 14 Decem- 
ber 1953, the General Assembly condemned, inter alia, the unholy 
alliance between South African racism and Zionism, 


Taking note of the Declaration of Mexico on the Equality of Women 
and Their Contribution to Development and Peace 1975, proclaimed 
by the World Conference of the International Women’s Year, held 
at Mexico City from 19 June to 2 July 1975, which promulgated the 
principle that “international co-operation and peace require the 
achievement of national liberation and independence, the elimi- 
nation of colonialism and neo-colonialism, foreign occupation, 
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Zionism, apartheid and racial discrimination in all its forms, as well 
as the recognition of the dignity of peoples and their right to self- 
determination”, 


Taking note also of resolution 77 (XII) adopted by the Assembly of 
Heads of State and Government of the Organization of African 
Unity at its twelfth ordinary session, held at Kampala from 28 July 
to 1 August1975, which considered “that the racist regime in occu- 
pied Palestine and the racist regimes in Zimbabwe and South Africa 
have a common imperialist origin, forming a whole and having the 
same racist structure and being organically linked in their policy 
aimed at repression of the dignity and integrity of the human being”, 


Taking note also of the Political Declaration and Strategy to 
Strengthen International Peace and Security and to Intensify Sol- 
idarity and Mutual Assistance among Non-Aligned Countries, 
adopted at the Conference of Ministers for Foreign Affairs of Non- 
Aligned Countries held at Lima from 25 to 30 August 1975, which 
most severely condemned Zionism as a threat to world peace and 
security and called upon all countries to oppose this racist and im- 
perialist ideology, 


Determines that Zionism is a form of racism and racial dis- 
crimination. 


Source: United Nations General Assembly Official Records, 30th 
Sess., Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, G.A. Res. 
3379 (XXX), November 10, 1975. 


76. Jimmy Carter, Response to 
Question on Middle East Peace, Town 
Meeting, Clinton, Massachusetts, 
March 16, 1977 


Introduction 


January 1977 brought a new U.S. presidential administration to 
power, that of the former Democratic governor of the state of Geor- 
gia, Jimmy Carter. A dedicated born-again Christian, Carter was 
determined to break with traditional Cold War thinking. He in- 
tended that on the international scene his administration would 
emphasize human rights, disarmament, and peaceful development. 
In Carter’s eyes, one of the most salient aspects of this program 
would be energetic efforts to implementa lasting Middle East peace 
settlement, one that would enable Arabs and Israelis to live beside 
each other in relative harmony. Carter warned that failure to achieve 
this might well lead to a further war in the region, which might eas- 
ily spread beyond it and involve outside powers, something he 
wished to avoid. Carter was an acknowledged admirer of Israel, who 
believed that “one of the finest acts of the world’s nations that’s ever 
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occurred was to establish the State of Israel.” Speaking in the kind 
of relatively informal setting he preferred, a town meeting in Mas- 
sachusetts, two months after he took office, Carter laid out his pro- 
posals for ending the Arab-Israeli impasse. They followed fairly 
closely the prescriptions of United Nations (UN) Security Council 
Resolution 242. Carter’s first prerequisite was that Israel’s Arab 
neighbors recognize Israel’s “right to exist... permanently... [and] 
in peace.” He remained noncommittal on whether Israel should 
withdraw entirely to the 1967 borders, as the Arabs demanded, or 
whether these should be adjusted, simply saying that this matter 
was one to be negotiated between the parties involved. The third 
element that Carter believed any peace settlement must address was 
the provision of a national homeland for the Palestinian refugees, 
although he left it unclear whether this would involve the establish- 
ment of a separate Palestinian state. Carter offered the services of 
the United States as a mediator between Israel and its opponents, 
telling his audience that he hoped that later that year they would all 
join in talks at the Geneva headquarters of the UN. Pointing out that 
Japan and the West European nations were far more dependent 
than the United States on Middle East oil, he implicitly sought assis- 
tance from those countries in facilitating a peace settlement. 
Carter’s speech made it very clear that bringing about lasting peace 
in the Middle East would be one of his administration’s top foreign 
policy priorities. 


Primary Source 


Q. What do you personally feel must be done to establish a mean- 
ingful and a lasting peace in that area of the world? Thank you. 


The President. | think all of you know that there has been either war 
or potential war in the Middle East for the last 29 years, ever since 
Israel became a nation. I think one of the finest acts of the world of 
nations that’s ever occurred was to establish the State of Israel. 


So, the first prerequisite ofa lasting peace is the recognition of Israel 
by her neighbors, Israel’s right to exist, Israel’s right to exist per- 
manently, Israel’s right to exist in peace. This means that over a 
period of months or years that the borders between Israel and Syria, 
Israel and Lebanon, Israel and Jordan, Israel and Egypt must be 
opened up to travel, to tourism, to cultural exchange, to trade, so 
that no matter who the leaders might be in those countries, the 
people themselves will have formed a mutual understanding and 
comprehension and a sense ofa common purpose to avoid the rep- 
etitious wars and death that have afflicted that region so long. That’s 
the first prerequisite of peace. 


The second one is very important and very, very difficult; and that 
is, the establishment of permanent borders for Israel. The Arab 
countries say that Israel must withdraw to the pre-1967 border- 
lines, Israel says that they must adjust those lines to some degree to 
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insure their own security. That is a matter to be negotiated between 
the Arab countries on the one side and Israel on the other. 


But borders are still a matter of great trouble and a matter of great 
difficulty, and there are strong differences of opinion now. 


And the third ultimate requirement for peace is to deal with the 
Palestinian problem. The Palestinians claim up ’til this moment that 
Israel has no right to be there, that the land belongs to the Pales- 
tinians, and they’ve never yet given up their publicly professed 
commitment to destroy Israel. That has to be overcome. 


There has to be a homeland provided for the Palestinian refugees 
who have suffered for many, many years. And the exact way to solve 
the Palestinian problem is one that first of all addresses itself right 
now to the Arab countries and then, secondly, to the Arab countries 
negotiating with Israel. 


Those three major elements have got to be solved before a Middle 
Eastern solution can be prescribed. 


Iwant to emphasize one more time, we offer our good offices. I think 
it’s accurate to say that of all the nations in the world, we are the one 
that’s most trusted, not completely, but most trusted by the Arab 
countries and also Israel. I guess both sides have some doubt about 
us. But we'll have to act as kind ofa catalyst to bring about their abil- 
ity to negotiate successfully with one another. 


We hope that later on this year, in the latter part of this year, that 
we might get all of these parties to agree to come together at Geneva, 
to start talking to one another. They haven’t done that yet. And I 
believe if we can get them to sit down and start talking and nego- 
tiating that we have an excellent chance to achieve peace. I can’t 
guarantee that. It’s a hope. 


Thope that we will all pray that that will come to pass, because what 
happens in the Middle East in the future might very well cause a 
major war there which would quickly spread to all the other nations 
of the world; very possibly it could do that. 


Many countries depend completely on oil from the Middle East for 
their life. We don’t. [fall oil was cut offto us from the Middle East, 
we could survive; but Japan imports more than 98 percent of all 
its energy, and other countries, like in Europe—Germany, Italy, 
France—are also heavily dependent on oil from the Middle East. 


So, this is such a crucial area of the world that I will be devoting a 
major part of my own time on foreign policy between now and next 
fall trying to provide for a forum within which they can discuss their 
problems and, hopefully, let them seek out among themselves some 
permanent solution. 
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Source: Library of Congress and Clyde R. Mark, The Search for Peace 
in the Middle East: Documents and Statements, 1967-79; Report Pre- 
pared for the Subcommittee on Europe and the Middle East of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, U.S. House of Representatives (Wash- 
ington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1979), 311. 


77. U.S.-Soviet Joint Communiqué, 
October 1, 1977 


Introduction 


Following President Jimmy Carter’s appeal for the opening of Arab- 
Israeli peace negotiations, all states involved were invited to attend 
talks at Geneva. The cochairs of the Geneva Peace Conference on 
the Middle East were the two Cold War superpowers, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, an indication of the desire of both to 
stabilize the often volatile situation in the Middle East. The United 
States also hoped that the Soviet Union would be able to pressure 
its client Syria to accept a peace settlement and cease its efforts to 
overthrow Israel. In July 1977 the United States and Israel issued 
a declaration that the objective of these talks would be “an overall 
peace settlement to be expressed in a peace treaty.” Difficulties 
remained, of which the most crucial was whether the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) should be invited to attend and rep- 
resent the Palestinians, something that Israeli leaders were deter- 
mined to prevent but that Carter favored, provided the Palestinians 
were prepared to accept Israel’s right to exist. Complicated diplo- 
matic maneuverings ensued, as Israel mobilized its American 
supporters to pressure the Carter administration to avoid any com- 
mitment to a separate Palestinian state. Seeking to keep the process 
moving, in October 1977 the United States won Soviet support for 
a joint statement favoring a comprehensive peace settlement. While 
calling for Israeli withdrawal from “occupied territories,” the two 
powers did not demand that Israel relinquish all such territories, 
leaving room for some border adjustments. On the vexed Pales- 
tinian issue, the two powers promised to “ensur[e] the legitimate 
rights of the Palestinian people” without specifying whether or not 
these included the establishment of a Palestinian state. Both pledged 
to participate in UN efforts to establish demilitarized frontier zones 
and guarantee the Arab-Israeli borders as defined by the peace con- 
ference. The statement had been carefully crafted to fall within the 
parameters of UN Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338. Even 
so, the Israeli government, fearful of being forced to deal with the 
Palestinians or to concede the creation of a Palestinian state in the 
occupied territories, used it as an excuse to sabotage the Geneva 
framework. On the same day the statement was issued, the Israeli 
government attacked the U.S.-Soviet communiqué on the grounds 
that it demanded that Israel give up all territory acquired since June 
1967 and that it failed to mention the two resolutions. Three days 
later, Israeli foreign minister Moshe Dayan used the threat of appeal- 
ing to the influential American Jewish community to win from 
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Carter a public announcement that Israel need not be bound by the 
U.S.-Soviet framework, even if all other parties accepted it. The en- 
tire episode was an indication of the difficulties involved in reaching 
any comprehensive peace settlement and also helped to convince 
the Palestinians that they could not count on the United States for 
assistance against Israel. Given the difficulties involved in even set- 
ting a framework for multilateral negotiations, Carter decided that, 
as things stood, it was more fruitful to turn to brokering bilateral 
peace agreements between Israel and its Arab opponents. 


Primary Source 


Having exchanged views regarding the unsafe situation which 
remains in the Middle East, U.S. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance and 
Member of the Politbureau of the Central Committee of the CPSU, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. A.A. Gromyko have the 
following statement to make on behalf of their countries, which are 
cochairmen of the Geneva Peace Conference on the Middle East: 


1. Both governments are convinced that vital interests of the peo- 
ples of this area, as well as the interests of strengthening peace and 
international security in general, urgently dictate the necessity of 
achieving, as soon as possible, a just and lasting settlement of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. This settlement should be comprehensive, 
incorporating all parties concerned and all questions. 


The United States and the Soviet Union believe that, within the 
framework ofa comprehensive settlement of the Middle East prob- 
lem, all specific questions of the settlement should be resolved, 
including such key issues as withdrawal of Israeli Armed Forces 
from territories occupied in the 1967 conflict; the resolution of the 
Palestinian question, including insuring the legitimate rights of 
the Palestinian people; termination of the state of war and estab- 
lishment of normal peaceful relations on the basis of mutual recog- 
nition of the principles of sovereignty, territorial integrity, and 
political independence. 


The two governments believe that, in addition to such measures for 
insuring the security of the borders between Israel and the neigh- 
boring Arab states as the establishment of demilitarized zones and 
the agreed stationing in them of U.N. troops or observers, inter- 
national guarantees of such borders as well as of the observance of 
the terms of settlement can also be established should the contract- 
ing parties so desire. The United States and the Soviet Union are 
ready to participate in these guarantees, subject to their constitu- 
tional processes. 


2. The United States and the Soviet Union believe that the only right 
and effective way for achieving a fundamental solution to all aspects 
of the Middle East problem in its entirety is negotiations within the 
framework of the Geneva peace conference, specially convened for 
these purposes, with participation in its work of the representatives 
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ofall the parties involved in the conflict including those of the Pales- 
tinian people, and legal and contractual formalization of the deci- 
sions reached at the conference. 


In their capacity as cochairmen of the Geneva conference, the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. affirm their intentions, through joint efforts 
and in their contacts with the parties concerned, to facilitate in every 
way the resumption of the work of the conference not later than 
December 1977. The cochairmen note that there still exist several 
questions of a procedural and organizational nature which remain 
to be agreed upon by the participants to the conference. 


3. Guided by the goal of achieving a just political settlement in the 
Middle East and of eliminating the explosive situation in this area 
of the world, the United States and the U.S.S.R. appeal to all the 
parties in the conflict to understand the necessity for careful con- 
sideration of each other’s legitimate rights and interests and to 
demonstrate mutual readiness to act accordingly. 


Israel’s Response to the US-USSR Joint Declaration on the 
Middle East 

October 1, 1977 

1. The Soviet Union’s demand that Israel withdraw to the pre-June 
1967 borders—a demand which contravenes the true meaning of 
Security Council Resolution 242—is known to all. 


2. Despite the fact that the Governments of the U.S. and Israel 
agreed on July 7, 1977 that the aim of the negotiations at Geneva 
should be “an overall peace settlement to be expressed in a peace 
treaty,” the concept of a “peace treaty” is not mentioned at all in the 
Soviet-American statement. 


3. There is no reference at all in this statement to Resolutions 242 
and 338, despite the fact that the U.S. Government has repeatedly 
affirmed heretofore that these resolutions constitute the sole basis 
for the convening of the Geneva Conference. 


4. There can be no doubt that this statement, issued at a time when 
discussions are proceeding on the reconvening of the Geneva Con- 
ference, cannot but still further harden the positions of the Arab 
states and make the Middle East peace process still more difficult. 


5. As the Prime Minister has stated, Israel will continue to aspire to 
free negotiations with its neighbours with the purpose of signing a 
peace treaty with them. 


Source: Library of Congress and Clyde R. Mark, The Search for Peace 
in the Middle East: Documents and Statements, 1967-79; Report Pre- 
pared for the Subcommittee on Europe and the Middle East of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, U.S. House of Representatives (Wash- 
ington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1979); and Jerusalem 
Post, October 2, 1977. 
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78. Anwar Sadat, Speech to the 
Knesset [Excerpt], November 20, 1977 


Introduction 


Egyptian president Anwar Sadat initially agreed to participate in 
the Geneva Conference on the Middle East proposed by President 
Jimmy Carter. Sadat sought to allay domestic unrest over economic 
shortages and high prices that brought riots in major Egyptian cities 
in early 1977 by winning liberal access to U.S. aid programs. He also 
hoped to bolster his prestige by resolving the status of the Sinai 
Peninsula so that Egypt regained full control. When negotiations 
for the Geneva Conference bogged down in stalemate in October 
1977, Sadat turned to bilateral negotiations with Israel. In Novem- 
ber 1977 he made the spectacular gesture of visiting Jerusalem and 
delivering a speech to the Israeli Knesset, the first time that an Arab 
leader had set foot on Israeli soil. Sadat appealed eloquently for 
peace. He stated that he sought not simply a bilateral peace treaty 
with Israel but a comprehensive agreement that would resolve the 
Palestinian refugee problem and end the many years of hostility 
between Israel and all the Arab states. Perceptively, he stated that 
while he was prepared on Egypt’s behalf to recognize the existence 
of Israel, the strongest barrier to reaching any settlement was the 
pervasive suspicion and distrust with which each side in the con- 
flict regarded each other. He warned that peace would depend upon 
Israeli withdrawal from all the occupied territories, including “Arab 
Jerusalem,” and also on the establishment of a Palestinian state. 
Sadat’s speech was only the opening move in a complicated minuet 
of negotiations that would take almost a year and whose outcome, 
despite all his protestations to the contrary, would be a bilateral 
Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty. His speech was nonetheless an elo- 
quent affirmation of the need for peace in the Middle East. 


Primary Source 
a 


Today, I come to you with both feet firmly on the ground, in order 
that we may build a new life and so that we may establish peace. All 
of us in this land, the land of God, Moslems, Christians and Jews, 
worship God and no other god. God’s decrees and commandments 
are: love, honesty, chastity and peace. 


I can excuse all those who received my decision to attend your 
assembly, when I made that decision known to the whole world— 
I say I can excuse all those who received my decision with astonish- 
ment, or rather who were flabbergasted. Some, under the effect of 
this violent surprise, thought that my decision was nothing more 
than a verbal maneuver, for home consumption and before world 
opinion; others described it as a political tactic to conceal my inten- 
tions to wage a fresh war. 


[...] 
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I can excuse anyone who was flabbergasted by the decision or who 
had doubts about the sound intentions behind that declaration. No 
one could imagine that the President of the largest Arab State, which 
bears the greatest burden and first responsibility over the question 
of war or peace in the Middle East region, could take a decision to 
be prepared to go to enemy territory when we are ina state of war, 
and we and you are still suffering the effects of four severe wars in 
a period of 30 years. All this, at the time when the families of the war 
of October 1973 are still living out the tragedies of losing husbands 
and sons and the martyrdom of fathers and sisters. 


However, as I have already declared, I did not discuss this decision 
with any of my colleagues and brother heads of the Arab states, not 
even those of the confrontation states; some of them who got in 
touch with me after the announcement opposed the decision, because 
a state of total doubt still existed in everybody’s mind, a state of 
complete lack of confidence between the Arab states, including the 
Palestinian people, and Israel. 


... I tell you frankly and with complete sincerity that I took this 
decision after long thought; and I know quite well that it is a big 
gamble. But if Almighty God has made it my destiny to assume 
responsibility for the people of Egypt, and to have a share in the 
responsibility for the destiny of the entire Arab people, then I think 
that the first duty dictated by this responsibility is that I must 
exhaust every possibility in order to stop the Arab people of Egypt, 
and all the Arab peoples, from enduring the sufferings of other hor- 
rendous, destructive wars—only God knows their extent. 


After long thought, I was convinced that my responsibility to God 
and the people imposes on me the obligation to go to the furthest 
place in the world and, indeed, to come to Jerusalem to speak to the 
members of the Knesset, the representatives of the people of Israel, 
about all the facts which I have in my own mind. Afterwards, I shall 
leave you to decide by yourselves and let Almighty God do whatever 
he wishes with us after that. 


Ladies and gentlemen: There are moments in the life of nations 
and peoples when those who are known for their wisdom and fore- 
sight are required to look beyond the past, with all its complications 
and remnants, for the sake of a courageous upsurge towards new 
horizons. These people who, like ourselves, shoulder that respon- 
sibility entrusted to us are the first people who must have the 
courage to take fateful decisions in harmony with the sublimity of 
the situation. 


We must all rise above all forms of fanaticism and self-deception 
and obsolete theories of superiority. It is important that we should 
never forget that virtue is God’s alone. If] say that I want to protect 
all the Arab people from the terrors of new, terrifying wars, I declare 
before you with all sincerity that Ihave the same feelings and I carry 
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the same responsibility for every human being in the world and, most 
certainly, for the Israeli people. 


A life which is taken away in war is the life of a human being, whether 
it is an Arab or an Israeli life. The wife who becomes a widow is a 
human being and has the right to live in a happy family environ- 
ment whether she is an Arab or an Israeli. The innocent children 
who lose the care and love of their parents are all our children; they 
are all our children, whether in the land of the Arabs or in Israel; we 
havea great responsibility to provide them with a prosperous pres- 
ent and a better future... 


Ihave borne, and shall continue to bear the requirements of a his- 
toric responsibility. For this reason some years ago—to be precise 
on 4th February 1971—I declared that I was ready to sign a peace 
agreement with Israel. This was the first declaration to come from 
a responsible Arab since the beginning of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 


With all these motives, which are made necessary by the responsi- 
bility of leadership, I declared on 16th October 1973 and before the 
Egyptian People’s Assembly that an international conference should 
be called to determine a lasting and just peace. I was not then ina 
position to beg for peace or seek a cease-fire. With all these motives, 
which are made imperative by the duty of history and leadership, 
we signed the first disengagement agreement and then the second 
one, on Sinai. Then we tried to knock on open and closed doors to 
find a specific road towards a lasting and just peace. We have opened 
our hearts to all the peoples of the world so that they may under- 
stand our motives and aims and so that they may really be convinced 
that we are advocates of justice and seekers of peace. 


For all these reasons too, I decided to come to you with an open mind 
and an open heart and a conscientious will so that we may establish 
a lasting and just peace. 


Destiny has decreed that my visit to you, my visit of peace, should 
come on the day of the great Islamic feast, the blessed Id al-Adha, 
the feast of sacrifice and redemption when Ibrahim [Abraham], 
may peace be upon him, the forefather of both the Arabs and the 
Jews, our father Ibrahim submitted to God and dedicated himself 
completely to Him, not through weakness but through colossal 
spiritual power and through his free choice to sacrifice his son, 
which arose from his firm, unshakable belief in the sublime ideals 
which give a deep meaning to life. 


Perhaps this coincidence has a new meaning for us all; perhaps it 
forms a concrete hope for the good signs of security and safety and 
peace. 


Ladies and gentlemen, let us be frank with each other, using straight- 
forward words and clear thoughts which cannot be twisted. Let us 
be frank with each other today when the whole world, East and 
West, is following this unique event, this event which could be a 
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turning-point, which could mean a radical change in the history of 
this part of the world, if not in the whole world. Let us be frank with 
each other; let us be frank with each other when answering the big 
question: How can we achieve a just and lasting peace? 


First of all, I have come to you bringing with me a clear and frank 
answer to this major question, so that the people of Israel can hear 
it; the whole world can hear it; all those whose sincere calls reach me 
can hear it; and so that the results hoped for by millions of people 
may materialize from this historic meeting. 


Before I make my answer known to you, I want to stress that in this 
clear and frank answer I rely on a number of facts, facts which no- 
one can deny. The first fact is that there can be no happiness for 
some [people] at the expense of the misery of others. The second 
fact is that I have not spoken and will not speak in two tongues, nor 
have I used nor shall I use two policies; I deal with everyone with 
one tongue, one policy and one face. The third fact is that direct 
confrontation and a straight line are the nearest and most useful 
methods to achieve the clear aim. The fourth fact is that the call for 
ajust and lasting peace based on the implementation of the UN res- 
olutions has today become the call ofall the world, and has become 
a clear expression of the will of the international community, both 
at the level of the official capitals—where policy is decided and deci- 
sions made—and at the level of world opinion, which influences the 
policy and decisions. 


The fifth fact—and perhaps it is the most obvious one—is that, in 
its efforts to achieve a just and lasting peace, the Arab nation is not 
proceeding from a position of weakness or instability; quite the 
contrary: Its strength and stability are such that its efforts must 
stem from a genuine desire for peace, froma realization that for the 
spirit of civilization to survive, for us, you and the whole world to 
avoid a real disaster, there is no alternative to the establishment of 
a lasting and just peace that no storms can shake, no doubts can 
spoil, and no ill-intentions can undermine. 


On the basis of these facts—these facts that I wanted to convey to 
youas I see them—I would like with complete sincerity to warn you 
about certain thoughts that might cross your minds; the duty to be 
sincere means that I must state the following: 


Firstly, I did not come to you with a view to concluding a separate 
agreement between Egypt and Israel. This is not provided for in 
Egypt’s policy. The problem does not lie just between Egypt and 
Israel; moreover, no separate peace between Egypt and Israel—or 
between any confrontation state and Israel—could secure a lasting 
and just peace in the region as a whole. Even if a peace agreement 
was achieved between all the confrontation states and Israel, with- 
out ajust solution to the Palestinian problem it would never ensure 
the establishment of the durable, lasting peace the entire world is 
now trying to achieve. 
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Secondly, I did not come with a view to securing a partial peace, a 
peace such that we end the state of war at this stage, and then post- 
pone the whole problem to a second phase. This is not the funda- 
mental solution that will lead us to a lasting peace. Linked to this is 
the fact that I did not come to you in order that we may agree to a 
third disengagement of forces either in Sinai alone, or in Sinai, the 
Golan and the West Bank; this would be merely a postponement of 
an explosion until a later time. It would also mean that we lacked 
the courage to face up to peace, we were too weak to shoulder the 
burden and responsibilities of a lasting and just peace. 


Ihave come to you so that together we can build a lasting and just 
peace, so that not one more drop of the blood of either side may be 
shed. For this reason I stated that I was willing to go to the ends of 
the earth. At this point I shall answer the question: Howare we going 
to achieve permanent and just peace? In my opinion, and I say it 
from this platform to the whole world, to find an answer is not 
impossible and neither is it difficult, despite the long years of blood 
revenge, hatred and rancour, of bringing up generations on terms 
of complete estrangement and entrenched enmity. The answer is 
not difficult nor impossible to find, ifwe follow the path ofa straight 
line with all honesty and faith. You want to live with us in this area 
of the world, and I say to you with all sincerity that we welcome you 
among us with security and safety. 


This in itself forms a giant turning-point, a decisive landmark ofan 
historic transformation. We used to reject you, and we had our rea- 
sons and grievances. Yes, we used to reject meeting you anywhere. 
Yes, we used to describe you as “so-called Israel”. Yes, conferences 
and international organizations used to bring us together. Our 
representatives have never and still do not exchange greetings and 
salaams. Yes, this is what happened, and it still goes on. For any 
talks, we used to make it conditional that a mediator met each side 
separately. Yes, this is how the talks on the first disengagement were 
conducted and this is also how the talks on the second disengage- 
ment were held. Our representatives met at the first Geneva confer- 
ence without exchanging one direct word. Yes, this is what went on. 
But I say to you today and I say to the whole world that we accept that 
we should live with you in a lasting and just peace. We do not want 
to surround you or to be surrounded ourselves with missiles which 
are ready to destroy, with the missiles of hatred and bitterness. 


More than once, I have said that Israel has become a living reality. 
The world recognized it and the two superpowers shouldered the 
responsibility of its security and the defence of its existence. And 
when we want peace both in theory and in practice we welcome you 
to live amongst us in security and peace, in theory and practice. 


There existed between you and us a huge high wall. You tried to 
build it over a quarter of a century, but it was demolished in 1973. 
In its ferocity the wall continues the war psychologically. Your wall 
was a threat with a force capable of destroying the Arab nation from 
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end to end. The wall was based on the view that the Arab peoples 
had turned into a nation with no defences. Indeed some of you said 
that even after another 50 years the Arabs would never achieve a 
position of any strength. 


This wall has always threatened, with a long arm capable of reach- 
ing any position over any distance. This wall has threatened us with 
annihilation and extinction if we tried to exercise our legitimate 
right of liberating the occupied territory. 


We must admit together that this wall has fallen, it collapsed in 1973. 
But there is still another wall, this second wall forms a complex psy- 
chological barrier between us and you. It is a barrier of doubt, a 
barrier of hatred, a barrier of fear of deception, a barrier of illusions 
about behaviour, actions or decisions, a barrier of cautious and 
mistaken interpretation of every event or statement. This psycho- 
logical barrier is the one I have mentioned in official statements, 
which in my opinion constitutes 70 per cent of the problem. 


On my visit to you, I ask you today why we do not extend our hands 
in sincerity, faith and truth so that we may together destroy this 
barrier? Why we do not make our intentions the same in truth, faith 
and sincerity so that we may together eliminate all the doubt, the 
fear of treachery and ill-intentions, and prove the sincerity of our in- 
tentions? Why do we not join together, with the courage of men and 
the daring of heroes who risk their lives for the sake of a sublime 
ideal? Why do we not join together with this courage and daring to 
set up amammoth edifice of peace, an edifice that builds and does 
not destroy, that emits to our future generations the light of the 
human spirit for building, development and the good of man? Why 
should we leave for these generations the consequences of the blood- 
letting, the killing of souls, the orphaning of children, the making 
of widows, the destruction of families and the agony of victims? 


Why do we not believe in the wisdom of the Creator, as conveyed in 
the Proverbs of the wise Solomon: Deceit is in the heart of those 
who imagine evil, but to the advocates of peace will come joy; bet- 
ter a morsel and peace than a house full of meat with strife. Why 
don’t we repeat together, why don’t we sing together from the psalms 
of David: Hear the voice of my supplications when I cry unto Thee, 
when I lift up my hands towards Thy holy oracle. Put me not with 
the wicked and with the evil-doers, who speak of peace to their 
neighbours, but have evil in their hearts. Treat them according to 
their actions, according to the wickedness of their deeds. I ask for 
peace and seek it. 


Ladies and gentlemen, the truth is—and it is the truth that I am 
telling you—that there can be no peace in the true sense of the word, 
unless this peace is based on justice and not on the occupation of 
the territory of others. It is not right that you seek for yourselves 
what you deny to others. In all frankness and in the spirit which 
prompted me to come to you today, I say to you: you have finally 
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to abandon the dreams of tomorrow and you have also to abandon 
the belief that force is the best means of dealing with the Arabs. You 
have to absorb very well the lessons of confrontation between our- 
selves and you; expansion will be of no avail to you. 


To putit clearly, our territory is not a subject of bargaining; it is not 
a topic for wrangling. To us, the national and nationalist soil occu- 
pies the same position which the sacred valley of Tuwa occupies— 
the valley in which God spoke to Moses, may the peace of God be on 
him. None of us has the right to accept or to forfeit one inch of it, or 
to accept the principle of bargaining and wrangling about it. The 
truth is—and it is the truth that I am telling you—that before us 
today is a favourable opportunity for peace; it is an opportunity the 
like of which time will not provide again, if we are really serious in 
the struggle for peace. It is an opportunity which, if we miss it or 
waste it, the course of mankind and of history will be on those who 
plotted against it. 


What is peace to Israel? To live in the region, together with her 
Arab neighbours, in security and safety—this is a logic to which I 
say: “Yes”. For Israel to live within her borders secure from any 
aggression—this is a logic to which I say: “Yes”. For Israel to get all 
kinds of assurances that ensure for her these two facts—this is a 
demand to which I say: “Yes”. 


Furthermore, we declare that we accept all the international assur- 
ances which you can imagine and from those whom you approve. 
We declare that we accept all assurances you want from the two 
superpowers; or from one of them; or from the big five; or from 
some of them. I repeat and I declare quite clearly that we accept 
any guarantees you need because in return we shall take the same 
guarantees. 


The upshot of the matter then is this—when we put the question: 
What is peace to Israel? The answer would be: That it lives within 
its borders together with its Arab neighbours in security and safety 
and within the framework of all that it likes in the way of guaran- 
tees which the other side obtains. But how can this be achieved? 
How can we arrive at this result so that it can take us to a perma- 
nent and just peace? 


There are facts that must be confronted with all courage and clarity. 
There is Arab land which Israel has occupied and still occupies by 
armed force. And we insist that complete withdrawal from this land 
be undertaken and this includes Arab Jerusalem, Jerusalem to which 
Ihave come, as it is considered the city of peace and which has been 
and will always be the living embodiment of coexistence between 
believers of the three religions. It is inadmissible for anyone to think 
of Jerusalem’s special position within the context ofannexation and 
expansion. It must be made a free city, open to all the faithful. What 
is more important is that the city must not be closed to those who 
have chosen it as a place of residence for several centuries. 
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Instead of inflaming the feuds of the wars of the crusades we must 
revive the spirit of Umar Bin al-Khattab and Saladin, that is the 
spirit of tolerance and respect for rights. The Moslem and Christian 
houses of worship are not mere places for the performance of reli- 
gious rites and prayers. They are the true testimonies of our uninter- 
rupted existence in this place, politically, morally and ideologically. 
Here, nobody must miscalculate the importance and veneration we 
hold for Jerusalem, we Christians and Moslems. 


Let me tell you without hesitation that I have not come to you, 
under this dome, to beg you to withdraw your forces from the occu- 
pied territory. This is because complete withdrawal from the Arab 
territories occupied after 1967 is a matter that goes without saying, 
over which we accept no controversy and in respect of which there 
is no begging to anyone or from anyone. There will be no meaning 
to talk about a lasting, just peace and there will be no meaning to 
any step to guarantee our lives together in this part of the world in 
peace and security, while you occupy an Arab land by armed force. 
There can never be peace established or built with the occupation 
of others’ land. Yes, this is a self-evident truth, which accepts no 
controversy or discussion once the intentions are true—once the 
intentions are true, as is the struggle for the establishment ofa last- 
ing, just peace for our generation and for all the generations that 
will follow us. 


As regards the Palestine question, nobody denies that itis the essence 
of the entire problem. Nobody throughout the entire world accepts 
today slogans raised here in Israel which disregard the existence of 
the people of Palestine and even ask where the people of Palestine 
are. The problem of the Palestinian people, and the legitimate rights 
of the Palestinian people are now no longer ignored or rejected by 
anybody; no thinking mind supposes that they could be ignored or 
rejected; they are facts that meet with the support and recognition 
of the international community both in the West and the East and 
in international documents and official declarations. No one could 
turn a deaf ear to their loud, resounding sound, or turn a blind eye 
to their historic reality. 


Even the USA—your first ally, which is the most committed to the 
protection of the existence and security of Israel and which has been 
giving Israel and continues to give it moral, material and military 
aid—I say even the USA has opted for facing up to the reality and 
to facts, to recognize that the Palestinian people have legitimate 
rights, and that the Palestine question is the crux and essence of the 
conflict, and that so long as this question remains suspended with- 
out a solution the conflict will increase, grow more intense and 
reach new magnitudes. 


In all sincerity, I tell you that peace cannot be achieved without 
the Palestinians, and that it would bea great mistake, the effect of 
which no one knows, to turn a blind eye to this question or to set 
it aside. 
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Ishall not recall events of the past, since the issue of the Balfour Dec- 
laration 60 years ago. You know the facts quite well. And ifyou have 
found it legally and morally justified to set up a national homeland 
on a land that was not totally yours, you are well placed to show 
understanding to the insistence of the Palestinian people to set up 
their own state anew, on their homeland. 


When some hardliners and extremists demand that the Palestini- 
ans should abandon this higher aim it means, in reality and in actual 
fact, that this is a demand that they should abandon their identity 
and every hope they have for the future. I salute some Israeli voices 
which demanded that the rights of the Palestinian people should 
be recognized in order to achieve and guarantee peace. Therefore, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I say to you that there is no benefit from not 
recognizing the Palestinian people and their rights to establish their 
state and to return home. We, the Arabs, have earlier experienced 
this, over you and the truth of the existence of Israel. The struggle 
took us from one war to another and from victims to more victims, 
until we and you have reached today the brink ofa terrifying abyss 
and a frightening disaster if, today, we do not seize together the 
chance of a permanent and just peace. 


You must face the reality courageously, as I have faced it. It is no 
solution to a problem to run away from it or to be above it. There 
can never be peace through an attempt to impose fantasy concepts 
on which the entire world has turned its back and declared its unan- 
imous appeal that right and justice should be respected. There is no 
need to enter the vicious circle of Palestinian rights. There is no use 
in creating obstacles, for either they will delay the march of peace 
or peace itself will be killed. 


As I have already told you, there can be no happiness for some at 
the expense of the misery of others; direct confrontation and straight- 
forwardness are the shortcuts and the surest and most useful ways 
of reaching a clear objective. Direct confrontation of the Palestine 
problem and tackling itin one single language with a view to achiev- 
ingajust and lasting peace lie in the establishment of that state, with 
all the international reassurances you want. You must have no fear 
of a young state which needs the assistance of all the states in the 
world to establish itself. 


When the bells of peace ring, there will be no hands to beat the drums 
of war. Even if such hands existed, they would be stilled. Imagine 
with me the peace agreement in Geneva, the good news of which we 
herald to a world thirsty for peace: [Firstly,] a peace agreement based 
on ending the Israeli occupation of the Arab territory occupied in 
1967; [secondly,] the realization of basic rights of the Palestinian 
people and this people’s right to self-determination, including their 
right to setting up their own state; thirdly, the right of all the coun- 
tries of the region to live in peace within their secure and guaran- 
teed borders, through agreed measures for the appropriate security 
of international borders, in addition to the appropriate inter- 
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national guarantees; fourthly, all the States in the region will under- 
take to administer relations among themselves in accordance with 
the principles and aims of the UN Charter, in particular eschewing 
the use of force and settling differences among them by peaceful 
means; and fifthly, ending the state of war that exists in the region. 


Ladies and gentlemen, peace is not the putting ofa signature under 
written lines. It is a new writing of history. Peace is not a competi- 
tion in calling for peace so as to defend any greedy designs or to 
conceal any ambitions. In essence, peace is a mammoth struggle 
against all greedy designs and ambitions. 


The experiences of past and contemporary history perhaps teach 
us all that missiles, warships and nuclear weapons cannot establish 
security. On the contrary, they destroy all that was built by security. 
For the sake of our peoples, for the sake of a civilization made by 
man, we must protect man in every place from the rule of the force 
of arms. We must raise high the rule of humanity with the full force 
of principles and values which hold man high. 


If you will permit me to address an appeal from this platform to 
the people of Israel, I address a genuine sincere word to every man, 
woman and child in Israel, and tell them: 


I bring to you from the people of Egypt who bless this sacred mis- 
sion for peace, I bring to you the mission of peace, the mission of 
the Egyptian people who are not fanatics and whose sons, Moslems, 
Christians and Jews, live ina spirit of amity, love and tolerance. This 
is the Egypt whose people have entrusted me with carrying the sacred 
mission to you, the mission of security, hope and peace. 


Every man and woman, every child in Israel, encourage your leaders 
to struggle for peace. Let all efforts be directed towards the building 
of amammoth edifice of peace, instead of the building of fortresses 
and shelters fortified with missiles of destruction. Give to the whole 
world the picture of the new man in this part of the world so that he 
may be an example for the man of the age, the man of peace in every 
position and in every place. Give your children the good tidings that 
what has passed is the last of wars and the end of agonies, and that 
what is coming is the new beginning of the new life, the life of love 
and good, freedom and peace. 


Mothers who have lost their sons, widowed wife, son who has lost 
abrother ora father, all victims of wars, fill the earth and space with 
the praise of peace. Fill the hearts and breasts with the hopes of 
peace. Make the song a fact, one that lives and bears fruit. Make 
hope an article of work and struggle. The will of the peoples is part 
of the will of God. 


[...] 


Ihave chosen to depart from all precedents and traditions known 
to countries at war, despite the fact that the Arab territories are still 
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under occupation. Indeed, my announcement of my readiness to 
come to Israel was a big surprise which has upset many feelings, 
astounded many minds and aroused suspicions about what lies 
behind it. Despite all that, I took my decision in full, open and hon- 
est faith and with the full, true expression of the will and intentions 
of my people. I chose this hard path, which in the eyes of many is 
the hardest path. 


Ihave chosen to come to you with an open heart and an open mind, 
to give this great momentum to all the international efforts made to 
achieve peace. Ihave chosen to put forward to you, and in your own 
house, the real facts, free from any scheme or whim, not to maneu- 
ver or to win a round, but in order that we may, together, win the 
most grave round and battle in contemporary history—the battle 
of a just and lasting peace. It is not just my battle, nor is it just the 
battle ofleaders in Israel; it is truly the battle of all citizens ofall our 
lands, who have the right to live in peace. It is a commitment of 
conscience and responsibility in the hearts of millions of people. 


Source: “Sadat’s Address to the Knesset,” Summary of World Broad- 
casts: The Middle East and Africa, 5672, D (1977): 1-8. Courtesy of 
BBC Monitoring. 


79. Menachem Begin, Speech to the 
Knesset [Excerpt], November 20, 1977 


Introduction 


When Egyptian president Anwar Sadat visited Israel, his host was 
Israeli prime minister Menachem Begin, leader of the hard-line 
Likud Party and a former Jewish terrorist guerrilla leader of the 
1940s. At the personal level the two men heartily disliked and dis- 
trusted each other, an antagonism that did nothing to facilitate 
an Egyptian-Israeli accord. Speaking in response to Sadat, Begin 
hastily riposted on some of the points that Sadat had made. While 
welcoming Sadat, urging other Arab leaders to emulate the Egypt- 
ian president and make overtures to Israel, and expressing his own 
hopes for peace and for future Arab-Israeli economic cooperation 
in developing the entire Middle East, Begin expressed serious 
reservations over Sadat’s attacks on the Balfour Declaration and the 
implication that Jewish settlement in Israel rested on an unjust 
foundation. Begin also recalled Emir Faisal’s 1919 endorsement of 
the Balfour Declaration and the establishment of a Jewish home- 
land in Palestine. While rejecting Sadat’s stance on Israel’s borders, 
Begin did, however, express his country’s willingness to enter into 
negotiations on the subject with Arab states. Sadat’s visit marked the 
beginning of protracted talks between Egypt and Israel that were 
designed to resolve at least the outstanding issues separating those 
two nations. 
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Primary Source 
[...] 


I greet and welcome the President of Egypt for coming to our coun- 
try and on his participating in the Knesset session. The flight time 
between Cairo and Jerusalem is short, but the distance between 
Cairo and Jerusalem was until last night almost endless. President 
Sadat crossed this distance courageously. We, the Jews, know how 
to appreciate such courage, and we know how to appreciate it in our 
guest, because it is with courage that we are here and this is how we 
continue to exist, and we shall continue to exist. 


Mr. Speaker, this small nation, the remaining refuge of the Jewish 
people which returned to its historic homeland, has always wanted 
peace and, since the dawn of our independence, on 14th May 1948— 
5th Iyar Tashah [Hebrew date], in the Declaration of Independence 
in the founding scroll of our national freedom, David Ben Gurion 
said: We extend a hand of peace and good-neighborliness to all the 
neighboring countries and their peoples. . . . 


But it is my bounden duty, Mr. Speaker, and not only my right, not 
to pass over the truth, that our hand outstretched for peace was 
not grasped and, one day after we had renewed our independence— 
as was our right, our eternal right, which cannot be disputed—we 
were attacked on three fronts and we stood almost without arms, 
the few against many, the weak against the strong, while an attempt 
was made one day after the Declaration of Independence, to stran- 
gle it at birth, to put an end to the last hope of the Jewish people, the 
yearning renewed after the years of destruction and holocaust. 


No, we do not believe in might and we have never based our atti- 
tude to the Arab people on might; quite the contrary, force was used 
against us. Over all the years of this generation we have never stopped 
being attacked by might, the might of the strong arm stretched out 
to exterminate our people, to destroy our independence, to deny 
our rights. We defended ourselves, it is true. We defended our 
rights, our existence, our honour, our women and children, against 
these repeated and recurring attempts to crush us through the force 
of arms and not only on one front. That, too, is true. With the help 
of Almighty God we overcame the forces of aggression, and we have 
guaranteed the existence of our nation, not only for this generation, 
but for the coming generations, too. We do not believe in might; we 
believe in right, only in right and therefore our aspiration, from the 
depth of our hearts, has always been, to this very day, for peace. 


Mr. President, Mr. President of Egypt, the commanders of all the 
underground Hebrew fighting organizations are sitting in this 
democratic house. They had to conduct a campaign of the few against 
the many, against a huge, a world power. Here are sitting the vet- 
eran commanders and captains who had to go forth into battle 
because it was forced upon them and forward to victory which was 
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unavoidable because they were defending their rights. They belong 
to different parties, they have different views, but I am sure, Mr. 
President, that lam expressing the views of everyone with no excep- 
tions, that we have one aspiration in our hearts, one desire in our 
souls and all of us are united in all these aspirations and desires— 
to bring peace, peace for our nation, which has not known peace for 
even one day since we started returning to Zion, and peace for our 
neighbors, whom we wish all the best, and we believe that if we make 
peace, real peace, we shall be able to help our neighbors in all walks 
of life and a new era will open in the Middle East, an era of blossom- 
ing and growth, development and expansion of the economy, its 
growth as it was in the past. 


Therefore, permit me, today, to set out the peace programme as we 
understand it. We want full, real peace, with complete reconcilia- 
tion between the Jewish and the Arab peoples. . . . 


... For it is true indeed that we shall have to live in this area, all of 
us together shall live here, for generations upon generations; the 
great Arab people in their various states and countries and the 
Jewish people in their country, Eretz Yisra’el. Therefore we must 
determine what peace means. 


Let us conduct negotiations, Mr. President, as free negotiating 
partners for a peace treaty and, with the aid of the Lord, we fully 
believe the day will come when we can sign it with mutual respect, 
and we shall then know that the era of wars is over, that hands have 
been extended between friends, that each has shaken the hand of 
his brother and the future will be shining for all the peoples of this 
area. The beginning of wisdom in a peace treaty is the abolition of 
the state of war. I agree, Mr. President, that you did not come here, 
we did not invite you to our country, in order, as has been said in 
recent days, to divide the Arab peoples. Somebody quoted an ancient 
Roman saying: Divide and rule. Israel does not want to rule and 
therefore does not need to divide. We want peace with all our neigh- 
bors, with Egypt, with Jordan, with Syria and with Lebanon. ... 


And there is no need to distinguish between a peace treaty and an 
abolition of the state of war. Quite the contrary; we are not propos- 
ing this nor are we asking for it. The first clause of a peace treaty is 
cessation of the state of war, for ever. We want to establish normal 
relations between us, as they exist between all nations, even after 
wars. We have learned from history, Mr. President, that war is 
avoidable, peace is unavoidable. Many nations have waged war 
between each other and sometimes they used the tragic term, a 
perennial enemy. There are no perennial enemies. And after all 
the wars the inevitable comes—peace. And so we want to establish, 
in a peace treaty, diplomatic relations, as is the custom among civ- 
ilized nations. 


Today two flags are flying over Jerusalem—the Egyptian flag and 
the Israeli flag. 
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And we saw together, Mr. President, little children waving both the 
flags. Let us sign a peace treaty and let us establish this situation 
forever, both in Jerusalem and in Cairo, and I hope the day will come 
when the Egyptian children wave the Israeli flag and the Egyptian 
flag justas the children of Israel waved both these flags in Jerusalem. 


And you, Mr. President, will have a loyal ambassador in Jerusalem 
and we shall have an ambassador in Cairo. And even if differences of 
opinion arise between us, we shall clarify them, like civilized peoples, 
through our authorized envoys. 


Weare proposing economic co-operation for the development of 
our countries. 


There are wonderful countries in the Middle East, the Lord created 
it thus: oases in the desert, but we can make the deserts flourish 
as well. Let us co-operate in this field, let us develop our countries, 
let us eliminate poverty, hunger, homelessness. Let us raise our 
peoples to the level of developed countries, let them call us devel- 
oping countries no longer. 


With all due respect, I am willing to repeat the words of His Majesty, 
the King of Morocco, who said in public that if peace came about in 
the Middle East, the combination of Arab genius and Jewish genius 
together could turn this area into a paradise on earth. 


Let us open our countries to free traffic. You come to our country 
and we shall visit yours. I am ready to announce, Mr. Speaker, this 
very day, that our country is open to the citizens of Egypt, and I 
make no conditions. I think it is only proper and just that there 
should be a joint announcement on this matter. But just as there are 
Egyptian flags in our streets, and there is an honored delegation 
from Egypt in our country, in our capital, let the number of visitors 
increase, our border with you will be open, as will be all [our] other 
borders. 


As I pointed out, we want this in the south, in the north, in the east; 
so I am renewing my invitation to the President of Syria to follow 
in your footsteps, Mr. President, and come to us to open negotia- 
tions for a peace between Israel and Syria, so that we may sign a 
peace treaty between us. I am sorry but I must say that there is no 
justification for the mourning they have declared beyond our north- 
ern border. Quite the contrary, such visits, such links, such clarifi- 
cations can and must be days of joy, days of the raising of spirits of 
all people. linvite King Husayn to come to us to discuss all the prob- 
lems which need to be discussed between us. And genuine represen- 
tatives of the Arabs of Eretz Yisra’el, I invite them to come and hold 
clarification talks with us about our common future, about guar- 
anteeing the freedom of man, social justice, peace, mutual respect. 
And if they invite us to come to their capitals, we shall accept their 
invitations. If they invite us to open negotiations in Damascus, in 
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Amman or in Beirut, we shall go to those capitals in order to hold 
negotiations with them there. We do not want to divide; we want 
real peace with all our neighbors, to be expressed in peace treaties 
whose contents I have already made clear. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my duty today to tell our guest and the peoples 
watching us and listening to our words about the link between our 
people and this land. The President [of Egypt] recalled the Balfour 
Declaration. No, sir, we did not take over any strange land; we 
returned to our homeland. The link between our people and this 
land is eternal. It arose in the earliest days of the history of human- 
ity and was never altered. In this country we developed our civiliza- 
tion. We had our prophets here, and their sacred words stand to this 
day. Here the Kings of Judah and Israel knelt before their God. This 
is where we became a people; here we established our Kingdom. 
And when we were expelled from our land, when force was used 
against us, no matter how far we went from our land, we never 
forgot it even one day. We prayed for it, we longed for it, we be- 
lieved in our return to it from the day these words were spoken: 
When the Lord restores the fortunes of Zion, we shall be like dream- 
ers. Our mouths will be filled with laughter, and our tongues will 
speak with shouts of joy. These verses apply to all our exiles and 
all our sufferings, giving us the consolation that the return to Zion 
would come. 


This, our right, was recognized. The Balfour Declaration was in- 
cluded in the mandate laid down by the nations of the world, includ- 
ing the United States of America, and the preface to this recognized 
international document says: [speaks in English] “Whereas recog- 
nition has the Bible given to the historical connection of the Jewish 
people with Palestine and to the grounds for reconstituting their 
national home in that country”, [ends English] the historic con- 
nection between the Jewish people and Palestine or, in Hebrew, 
Eretz Yisra’el, was given reconfirmation—reconfirmation—as the 
national homeland in that country, that is, in Eretz Yisra’el. 


In 1919 we also won recognition of this right by the spokesman of 
the Arab people and the agreement of 3rd January 1919, which was 
signed by Prince Faysal and Hayyim Weizmann. It reads: [speaks 
in English] Mindful of the racial kinship and ancient bonds exist- 
ing between the Arabs and the Jewish people and realizing that the 
surest means of working out the consummation of the national 
aspirations is the closest possible collaboration in the develop- 
ment of the Arab State and of Palestine. [ends English] And after- 
wards come all the clauses about co-operation between the Arab 
State and Eretz Yisra’el. This is our right. The existence—truthful 
existence. 


What happened to us when our homeland was taken from us? I 


accompanied you this morning, Mr. President, to Yad Vashem. With 
your own eyes you saw the fate of our people when this homeland 
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was taken from it. It cannot be told. Both of us agreed, Mr. President, 
that anyone who has not seen with his own eyes everything there is 
in Yad Vashem cannot understand what happened to this people 
when it was without a homeland, when its own homeland was taken 
from it. And both of us read a document dated 30th January 1939, 
where the word “Vernichtung”—annihilation—appears. If war 
breaks out, the Jewish race in Europe will be exterminated. Then, 
too, we were told that we should not pay attention to the racists. The 
whole world heard. Nobody came to save us. Not during the nine 
fateful, decisive months after the announcement was made, the like 
of which had not been seen since the Lord created man and man 
created the Devil. 


And during those six years, too, when millions of our people, among 
them one and a half million of the little children of Israel who were 
burnt on all the strange beds, nobody came to save them, not from 
the East and not from the West. And because of this, we took a 
solemn oath, this entire generation—the generation of extermi- 
nation and revival—that we would never again put our people in 
danger, that we would never again put our women and our children, 
whom it is our duty to defend—if there is a need for this, even at 
the cost of our lives—in the Hell of the exterminating fire of an 
enemy. It is our duty for generations to come to remember that 
certain things said about our people must be taken with complete 
seriousness. And we must not, Heaven forbid, for the sake of the 
future of our people accept any advice whatsoever against taking 
these things seriously. 


President Sadat knows and he knew from us before he came to 
Jerusalem that we have a different position from his with regard to 
the permanent borders between us and our neighbors. However, | 
say to the President of Egypt and to all our neighbors: Do not say, 
there is not, there will not be negotiations about any particular 
issue. I propose, with the agreement of the decisive majority of this 
parliament, that everything be open to negotiation. Anyone who 
says, with reference to relations between the Arab people, or the 
Arab peoples around us, and the State of Israel, that there are things 
which should be omitted from negotiations is taking upon himself 
a grave responsibility; everything can be negotiated. No side will say 
the contrary. No side will present prior conditions. We shall con- 
duct the negotiations honorably. If there are differences of opinion 
between us, this is not unusual. Anyone who has studied the his- 
tories of wars and the signing of peace treaties knows that all 
negotiations over a peace treaty began with differences of opinion 
between the sides. And in the course of the negotiations they came 
to an agreement which permitted the signing of peace treaties and 
agreements. And this is the road we propose to take. 


Source: “Begin’s Address to the Knesset,” Summary of World Broad- 
casts: The Middle East and Africa 5672, D (1977): 8-12. Courtesy of 
BBC Monitoring. 
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80. Palestine Six-Point Program, 
December 4, 1977 


Introduction 


Sadat’s visit to Israel and Egypt’s opening of peace negotiations were 
anathema to the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), which 
adhered to its uncompromising position of refusing to recognize or 
accept the existence of Israel. Radical Arab leaders vilified Sadat as 
a traitor to the Arab cause. Meeting in Tripoli, Libya, two weeks 
later, during the Arab Summit League Conference, the PLO con- 
demned Sadat’s visit, affirmed its continuing rejection of United 
Nations (UN) Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338 and all inter- 
national negotiations based on these, and announced the formation 
ofa “Steadfastness and Confrontation Front” of the PLO. The more 
radical Arab states—Libya, Algeria, Iraq, Yemen, and Syria—joined 
in total opposition to any acceptance of Israel. They also announced 
a “political boycott” of Egypt. The PLO’s adamant opposition to all 
dealings with Israel perhaps made it easier for Sadat, over the next 
year, to be satisfied with vague assurances from the Israeli govern- 
ment that it would respect the rights of the Palestinians, with no 
concrete guarantees as to how this was to be accomplished. The Six- 
Point Program was also a demonstration of deep divisions within 
the Arab community between the radical states that accepted this 
declaration and those more pragmatic governments, such as Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia, that were prepared to accept Israel’s existence 
as a fait accompli and deal with it on that basis. The following day 
the Arab League Summit nonetheless endorsed the PLO Six-Point 
Program and the creation of the “Steadfastness and Confrontation 
Front.” The Arab League also denounced Sadat’s visit to Israel as a 
betrayal of the Palestinian cause, proclaimed its intention of work- 
ing to frustrate his efforts to negotiate a settlement with Israel, sus- 
pended Egypt’s membership of the Arab League and all political and 
diplomatic dealings with Egypt, announced economic sanctions on 
all Egyptians who did any business with Israel, and called on its 
member states to emulate its own policies. 


Primary Source 


In the wake of Sadat’s treasonous visit to the Zionist entity, all fac- 
tions of the Palestinian Resistance Movement have decided to make 
a practical answer to this step. On this basis, they met and issued 
the following document: 


We, all factions of the PLO, announce the following: 


First: We call for the formation of a “Steadfastness and Confronta- 
tion Front” composed of Libya, Algeria, Iraq, Democratic Yemen, 
Syria and the PLO, to oppose all capitulationist solutions planned 
by imperialism, Zionism and their Arab tools. 


Second: We fully condemn any Arab party in the Tripoli Summit 
which rejects the formation of this Front, and we announce this. 
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Third: We reaffirm our rejection of Security Council resolutions 242 
and 338. 


Fourth: We reaffirm our rejection of all international conferences 
based on these two resolutions, including the Geneva Conference. 


Fifth: To strive for the realization of the Palestinian people’s rights 
to return and self-determination within the context of an indepen- 
dent Palestinian national state on any part of Palestinian land, with- 
out reconciliation, recognition or negotiations, as an interim aim of 
the Palestinian Revolution. 


Sixth: To apply the measures related to the political boycott of the 
Sadat regime. 


In the name ofall the factions, we ratify this unificatory document: 


—The Palestinian National Liberation Movement, Fateh: Abu 
Ayyad [Salah Khalaf] 

—The Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine: Dr. George 
Habbash 

—The Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine: Nayef 
Hawatmeh 

—The P.F.L.P.—General Command: Ahmad Jabril 

—Vanguards of the People’s Liberation War, Saiqa: Zuhair 
Muhsin 

—Arab Liberation Front: Abdul-Rahim Ahmad 

—Palestinian Liberation Front: Talaat Ya’qoub 

—P.L.O.: Hamed Abu-Sitta. 


Source: Library of Congress and Clyde R. Mark, The Search for Peace 
in the Middle East: Documents and Statements, 1967-79; Report Pre- 
pared for the Subcommittee on Europe and the Middle East of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, U.S. House of Representatives (Wash- 
ington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1979), 462. 


81. Framework for Peace in the Middle 
East, September 17, 1978 


Introduction 


President Jimmy Carter came to office in 1977 determined to seek 
a lasting Middle East peace settlement, one that would reconcile 
the warring parties and allow Israel and its neighbors to coexist. In 
1977 his administration made protracted but ultimately unavail- 
ing efforts to call a peace conference ofall parties to the Arab-Israeli 
conflict in order to reach a comprehensive settlement. Egyptian 
president Anwar Sadat then made peace overtures to Israel and in 
November 1977 delivered a highly publicized address to the Israeli 
Knesset calling for peace. Even so, negotiations between Israel 
and Egypt for a peace treaty that would end the formal state of war 
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between the two countries, the legacy of four Arab-Israeli conflicts, 
soon broke down. Israeli demands that Egypt allow Israeli settlers 
to remain in the Sinai area and grant Israel air bases and oil rights 
there irritated the Egyptians, while Sadat’s stipulations that any 
agreement include understandings on the Palestinian problem alien- 
ated Israeli prime minister Menachem Begin, even though the lat- 
ter had already in December 1977 promised Arab inhabitants of the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip a large degree of auton- 
omy. After a hiatus of some months, Carter, who had made peace 
in the Middle East a high priority of his administration’s foreign 
policy objectives, stepped in and invited both Sadat and Begin to 
attend a summit meeting with Carter in the United States. The Camp 
David Accords established an agreement under whose terms the 
two countries could work to secure peace in the Middle East. The 
Camp David Accords explicitly stated that the framework it laid out 
was intended as a model not just for the Israel-Egyptian peace agree- 
ment butalso for similar treaties with Israel’s other Arab neighbors. 
It reaffirmed the principles of United Nations (UN) Security Coun- 
cil Resolutions 242 and 334 and the need to establish secure and 
recognized borders for all states involved, including Israel. The 
Camp David Accords envisaged that Israel would grant Palestinian 
Arabs in the occupied West Bank and Gaza substantial autonomy, 
arrangements that conceivably might ultimately lead to the estab- 
lishment ofa Palestinian state, and that Israel would withdraw from 
the Sinai Peninsula, but Egypt would largely demilitarize the area, 
with a border zone to be controlled by UN forces. The talks, hosted 
by Carter at the presidential retreat at Camp David, Maryland, are 
generally considered a high point of his administration. While Carter 
and his subordinates had a difficult time acting as brokers between 
two men who personally disliked and distrusted each other, the 
summit nonetheless marked the first occasion on which top Arab 
and Israeli leaders were able to meet and negotiate in a relatively 
civilized atmosphere. Both Egypt and Israel gained substantially, 
enhancing their military security and receiving lavish economic 
assistance from the United States. As before, however, other Arab 
leaders and nations publicly repudiated and condemned these 
accords and denounced Sadat as a traitor to the broader Arab cause, 
a demonstration of how deeply entrenched hatred of Israel had 
become in the Arab world, a major barrier to the negotiation of fur- 
ther such settlements. 


Primary Source 


Muhammad Anwaral-Sadat, President ofthe Arab Republic of Egypt, 
and Menachem Begin, Prime Minister of Israel, met with Jimmy 
Carter, President of the United States of America, at Camp David 
from September 5 to September 17, 1978, and have agreed on the 
following framework for peace in the Middle East. They invite other 
parties to the Arab-Israel conflict to adhere to it. 


Preamble 


The search for peace in the Middle East must be guided by the 
following: 
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The agreed basis for a peaceful settlement of the conflict between 
Israel and its neighbors is United Nations Security Council Resolu- 
tion 242, in all its parts. 


After four wars during 30 years, despite intensive human efforts, 
the Middle East, which is the cradle of civilization and the birthplace 
of three great religions, does not enjoy the blessings of peace. The 
people of the Middle East yearn for peace so that the vast human 
and natural resources of the region can be turned to the pursuits of 
peace and so that this area can become a model for coexistence and 
cooperation among nations. 


The historic initiative of President Sadat in visiting Jerusalem and 
the reception accorded to him by the parliament, government and 
people of Israel, and the reciprocal visit of Prime Minister Begin to 
Ismailia, the peace proposals made by both leaders, as well as the 
warm reception of these missions by the peoples of both countries, 
have created an unprecedented opportunity for peace which must 
not be lost if this generation and future generations are to be spared 
the tragedies of war. 


The provisions of the Charter of the United Nations and the other 
accepted norms of international law and legitimacy now provide 
accepted standards for the conduct of relations among all states. 


To achieve a relationship of peace, in the spirit of Article 2 of the 
United Nations Charter, future negotiations between Israel and 
any neighbor prepared to negotiate peace and security with it are 
necessary for the purpose of carrying out all the provisions and 
principles of Resolutions 242 and 338. 


Peace requires respect for the sovereignty, territorial integrity and 
political independence of every state in the area and their right to 
live in peace within secure and recognized boundaries free from 
threats or acts of force. Progress toward that goal can accelerate 
movement toward a new era of reconciliation in the Middle East 
marked by cooperation in promoting economic development, in 
maintaining stability and in assuring security. 


Security is enhanced by a relationship of peace and by cooperation 
between nations which enjoy normal relations. In addition, under 
the terms of peace treaties, the parties can, on the basis of reciproc- 
ity, agree to special security arrangements such as demilitarized 
zones, limited armaments areas, early warning stations, the pres- 
ence of international forces, liaison, agreed measures for monitor- 
ing and other arrangements that they agree are useful. 


Framework 

Taking these factors into account, the parties are determined to reach 
a just, comprehensive, and durable settlement of the Middle East 
conflict through the conclusion of peace treaties based on Security 
Council resolutions 242 and 338 in all their parts. Their purpose is 
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to achieve peace and good neighborly relations. They recognize that 
for peace to endure, it must involve all those who have been most 
deeply affected by the conflict. They therefore agree that this frame- 
work, as appropriate, is intended by them to constitute a basis for 
peace not only between Egypt and Israel, but also between Israel 
and each ofits other neighbors which is prepared to negotiate peace 
with Israel on this basis. With that objective in mind, they have 
agreed to proceed as follows: 


A. West Bank and Gaza 

1. Egypt, Israel, Jordan and the representatives of the Palestinian 
people should participate in negotiations on the resolution of the 
Palestinian problem in all its aspects. To achieve that objective, nego- 
tiations relating to the West Bank and Gaza should proceed in three 
stages: 

a. Egypt and Israel agree that, in order to ensure a peaceful and 
orderly transfer of authority, and taking into account the 
security concerns of all the parties, there should be transi- 
tional arrangements for the West Bank and Gaza for a period 
not exceeding five years. In order to provide full autonomy 
to the inhabitants, under these arrangements the Israeli mil- 
itary governmentand its civilian administration will be with- 
drawn as soon as a self-governing authority has been freely 
elected by the inhabitants of these areas to replace the existing 
military government. To negotiate the details of a transitional 
arrangement, Jordan will be invited to join the negotiations 
on the basis of this framework. These new arrangements 
should give due consideration both to the principle of self- 
government by the inhabitants of these territories and to the 
legitimate security concerns of the parties involved. 

b. Egypt, Israel, and Jordan will agree on the modalities for 
establishing elected self-governing authority in the West Bank 
and Gaza. The delegations of Egypt and Jordan may include 
Palestinians from the West Bank and Gaza or other Palestini- 
ans as mutually agreed. The parties will negotiate an agree- 
ment which will define the powers and responsibilities of the 
self-governing authority to be exercised in the West Bank 
and Gaza. A withdrawal of Israeli armed forces will take place 
and there will be a redeployment of the remaining Israeli 
forces into specified security locations. The agreement will 
also include arrangements for assuring internal and external 
security and public order. A strong local police force will be 
established, which may include Jordanian citizens. In addi- 
tion, Israeli and Jordanian forces will participate in joint 
patrols and in the manning of control posts to assure the 
security of the borders. 

c. When the self-governing authority (administrative council) 
in the West Bank and Gaza is established and inaugurated, 
the transitional period of five years will begin. As soon as 
possible, but not later than the third year after the beginning 
of the transitional period, negotiations will take place to deter- 
mine the final status of the West Bank and Gaza and its rela- 
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tionship with its neighbors and to conclude a peace treaty 
between Israel and Jordan by the end of the transitional 
period. These negotiations will be conducted among Egypt, 
Israel, Jordan and the elected representatives of the inhabi- 
tants of the West Bank and Gaza. Two separate but related 
committees will be convened, one committee, consisting of 
representatives of the four parties which will negotiate and 
agree on the final status of the West Bank and Gaza, and its 
relationship with its neighbors, and the second committee, 
consisting of representatives of Israel and representatives 
of Jordan to be joined by the elected representatives of the 
inhabitants of the West Bank and Gaza, to negotiate the peace 
treaty between Israel and Jordan, taking into account the 
agreement reached in the final status of the West Bank and 
Gaza. The negotiations shall be based on all the provisions 
and principles of UN Security Council Resolution 242. The 
negotiations will resolve, among other matters, the location 
of the boundaries and the nature of the security arrange- 
ments. The solution from the negotiations must also recog- 
nize the legitimate right of the Palestinian peoples and their 
just requirements. In this way, the Palestinians will partici- 
pate in the determination of their own future through: 

i. The negotiations among Egypt, Israel, Jordan and the 
representatives of the inhabitants of the West Bank and 
Gaza to agree on the final status of the West Bank and 
Gaza and other outstanding issues by the end of the tran- 
sitional period. 

ii. Submitting their agreements to a vote by the elected rep- 
resentatives of the inhabitants of the West Bank and Gaza. 

iii. Providing for the elected representatives of the inhabi- 
tants of the West Bank and Gaza to decide how they shall 
govern themselves consistent with the provisions of their 
agreement. 

iv. Participating as stated above in the work of the commit- 
tee negotiating the peace treaty between Israel and Jordan. 


. All necessary measures will be taken and provisions made to 


assure the security of Israel and its neighbors during the 
transitional period and beyond. To assist in providing such 
security, a strong local police force will be constituted by the 
self-governing authority. It will be composed of inhabi- 
tants of the West Bank and Gaza. The police will maintain 
liaison on internal security matters with the designated 
Israeli, Jordanian, and Egyptian officers. 


. During the transitional period, representatives of Egypt, Israel, 


Jordan, and the self-governing authority will constitute a 
continuing committee to decide by agreement on the modal- 
ities of admission of persons displaced from the West Bank 
and Gaza in 1967, together with necessary measures to pre- 
vent disruption and disorder. Other matters of common 
concern may also be dealt with by this committee. 

Egypt and Israel will work with each other and with other 
interested parties to establish agreed procedures for a prompt, 
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just and permanent implementation of the resolution of the 
refugee problem. 


B. Egypt-Israel 

1. Egypt-Israel undertake not to resort to the threat or the use of 
force to settle disputes. Any disputes shall be settled by peaceful 
means in accordance with the provisions of Article 33 of the U.N. 
Charter. 


2. In order to achieve peace between them, the parties agree to 
negotiate in good faith with a goal of concluding within three months 
from the signing of the Framework a peace treaty between them 
while inviting the other parties to the conflict to proceed simulta- 
neously to negotiate and conclude similar peace treaties with a view 
to achieving a comprehensive peace in the area. The Framework 
for the Conclusion of a Peace Treaty between Egypt and Israel will 
govern the peace negotiations between them. The parties will agree 
on the modalities and the timetable for the implementation of their 
obligations under the treaty. 


C. Associated Principles 

1. Egypt and Israel state that the principles and provisions described 
below should apply to peace treaties between Israel and each of its 
neighbors—Egypt, Jordan, Syria and Lebanon. 


2. Signatories shall establish among themselves relationships nor- 
mal to states at peace with one another. To this end, they should 
undertake to abide by all the provisions of the U.N. Charter. Steps 
to be taken in this respect include: 
a. full recognition; 
b. abolishing economic boycotts; 
c. guaranteeing that under their jurisdiction the citizens of 
the other parties shall enjoy the protection of the due process 
of law. 


3. Signatories should explore possibilities for economic develop- 
ment in the context of final peace treaties, with the objective of con- 
tributing to the atmosphere of peace, cooperation and friendship 
which is their common goal. 


4. Claims commissions may be established for the mutual settle- 
ment of all financial claims. 


5. The United States shall be invited to participate in the talks on 
matters related to the modalities of the implementation of the agree- 
ments and working out the timetable for the carrying out of the obli- 
gations of the parties. 


6. The United Nations Security Council shall be requested to endorse 
the peace treaties and ensure that their provisions shall not be vio- 
lated. The permanent members of the Security Council shall be 
requested to underwrite the peace treaties and ensure respect for 
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their provisions. They shall be requested to conform their policies 
and actions with the undertakings contained in this Framework. 


For the Government of Israel: Menachem Begin 

For the Government of the Arab Republic of Egypt: Muhammed 
Anwar al-Sadat 

Witnessed by Jimmy Carter, President of the United States of 
America 


Framework for the Conclusion of a Peace Treaty between 
Egypt and Israel 

In order to achieve peace between them, Israel and Egypt agree to 
negotiate in good faith with a goal of concluding within three months 
of the signing of this framework a peace treaty between them: 


It is agreed that: 


The site of the negotiations will be under a United Nations flag at a 
location or locations to be mutually agreed. 


All of the principles of U.N. Resolution 242 will apply in this reso- 
lution of the dispute between Israel and Egypt. 


Unless otherwise mutually agreed, terms of the peace treaty will be 
implemented between two and three years after the peace treaty is 
signed. 


The following matters are agreed between the parties: 


1. the full exercise of Egyptian sovereignty up to the inter- 
nationally recognized border between Egypt and mandated 
Palestine; 

2. the withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from the Sinai; 

3. the use of airfields left by the Israelis near al-Arish, Rafah, 
Ras en-Naqb, and Sharm el-Sheikh for civilian purposes only, 
including possible commercial use only by all nations; 

4. the right of free passage by ships of Israel through the Gulf of 
Suez and the Suez Canal on the basis of the Constantinople 
Convention of 1888 applying to all nations; the Strait of Tiran 
and Gulf of Aqaba are international waterways to be open to 
all nations for unimpeded and nonsuspendable freedom of 
navigation and overflight; 

5. the construction of a highway between the Sinai and Jordan 
near Eilat with guaranteed free and peaceful passage by Egypt 
and Jordan; and 

6. the stationing of military forces listed below. 


Stationing of Forces 
No more than one division (mechanized or infantry) of Egyptian 


armed forces will be stationed within an area lying approximately 
50 km. (30 miles) east of the Gulf of Suez and the Suez Canal. 
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Only United Nations forces and civil police equipped with light 
weapons to perform normal police functions will be stationed within 
an area lying west of the international border and the Gulf of Aqaba, 
varying in width from 20 km. (12 miles) to 40 km. (24 miles). 


In the area within 3 km. (1.8 miles) east of the international border 
there will be Israeli limited military forces not to exceed four in- 
fantry battalions and United Nations observers. 


Border patrol units not to exceed three battalions will supplement 
the civil police in maintaining order in the area not included 
above. 


The exact demarcation of the above areas will be as decided during 
the peace negotiations. 


Early warning stations may exist to insure compliance with the 
terms of the agreement. 


United Nations forces will be stationed: 


1. in part of the area in the Sinai lying within about 20 km. of 
the Mediterranean Sea and adjacent to the international 
border, and 

2. in the Sharm el-Sheikh area to insure freedom of passage 
through the Strait of Tiran; and these forces will not be re- 
moved unless such removal is approved by the Security 
Council of the United Nations with a unanimous vote of the 
five permanent members. 


After a peace treaty is signed, and after the interim withdrawal is 
complete, normal relations will be established between Egypt and 
Israel, including: full recognition, including diplomatic, economic 
and cultural relations; termination of economic boycotts and bar- 
riers to the free movement of goods and people; and mutual pro- 
tection of citizens by the due process of law. 


Interim Withdrawal 


Between three months and nine months after the signing of the 
peace treaty, all Israeli forces will withdraw east of a line extending 
from a point east of El-Arish to Ras Muhammad, the exact location 
of this line to be determined by mutual agreement. 


For the Government of the Arab Republic of Egypt: Muhammed 
Anwar al-Sadat 

For the Government of Israel: Menachem Begin 

Witnessed by: Jimmy Carter, President of the United States of 
America 


Source: “A Framework for Peace in the Middle East Agreed at Camp 
David,” Department of State Bulletin 78(2019) (1978): 7-10. 
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82. Arab League Summit Conference 
Final Statement [Excerpt], 
November 5, 1978 


Introduction 


The Arab League welcomed the Camp David Accords with pre- 
dictable hostility. Meeting in Baghdad, the Iraqi capital, in No- 
vember 1978, the Arab League leaders proclaimed their unwavering 
support for the Palestinians and their opposition to “the Zionist 
enemy.” Arab solidarity transcended all other causes, they pro- 
claimed, making opposition to Israel and backing the Palestinians 
vital interests even for those countries that had not lost actual ter- 
ritory to Israel. The Arab states pledged not to interfere in internal 
Palestinian affairs but instead to give all the assistance they could 
to the Palestinian cause. Unilateral negotiations with Israel by any 
state or organization were condemned and were declared illegitimate 
unless they received endorsement from an Arab summit confer- 
ence. The conference’s final statement specifically denounced the 
Israeli-Egyptian Camp David Accords as falling “outside the frame- 
work of collective Arab responsibility” as defined by successive Arab 
summit conferences. The communiqué therefore urged Egypt to 
repudiate the Camp David Accords and refuse to sign any treaty that 
resulted from them. In an interesting development, however, the 
conference’s final declaration fell short of demanding the complete 
destruction of Israel, merely stating that any “just peace” must be 
based on Israeli withdrawal from all the territories occupied after 
the 1967 war and on recognition of the right of the Palestinian Arabs 
to “establish their independent state on their national soil.” The con- 
ference also called on the Arabs to mount large-scale international 
propaganda efforts to explain the Palestinian cause to the rest of the 
world. 


Primary Source 


By the initiative of the Government of the Republic of Iraq and at 
the invitation of President Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr, the ninth Arab 
summit conference convened in Baghdad November 2-5, 1978. 


Ina high spirit of pan-Arab responsibility and joint concern about 
the unity of the Arab stand, the conference studied confrontation 
of the dangers and challenges threatening the Arab nation, partic- 
ularly after the results of the Camp David agreements signed by the 
Egyptian government and the effects of these agreements on the 
Arab struggle to face the Zionist aggression against the Arab nation. 


Proceeding from the principles in which the Arab nation believes, 
acting on the unity of Arab destiny and complying with the tradi- 
tions of joint Arab action, the Arab summit conference has empha- 
sized the following basic principles: 


First: The Palestinian question is a fateful Arab issue and is the 
essence of the conflict with the Zionist enemy. The sons of the Arab 
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nation and all the Arab countries are concerned with it and are 
obliged to struggle for its sake and to offer all material and moral 
sacrifices for this cause. The struggle to regain Arab rights in Pales- 
tine and in the occupied Arab territory is a general Arab responsi- 
bility. All Arabs must share this responsibility, each in accord with 
his military, economic, political and other abilities. 


The conflict with the Zionist enemy exceeds the framework of the 
conflict of the countries whose territory was occupied in 1967, and 
it includes the whole Arab nation because of the military, political, 
economic and cultural danger the Zionist enemy constitutes against 
the entire Arab nation and its substantial and pan-Arab interests, 
civilization and destiny. This places on all the countries of the Arab 
nation the responsibility to share in this conflict with all the re- 
sources it possesses. 


Second: All the Arab countries must offer all forms of support, 
backing and facilities to all forms of the struggle of the Palestinian 
resistance, supporting the PLO in its capacity as the sole legitimate 
representative of the Palestinian people inside and outside the occu- 
pied land, struggling for liberation and restoration of the national 
rights of its people, including their right to return to their home- 
land, to determine their future and to establish their independent 
state on their national soil. The Arab States pledge to preserve Pales- 
tinian national unity and not to interfere in the internal affairs of 
the Palestinian action. 


Third: Commitment is reaffirmed to the resolutions of the Arab sum- 
mit conferences, particularly the sixth and seventh summit confer- 
ences of Algiers and Rabat. 


Fourth: In light of the above principles it is impermissible for any 
side to act unilaterally in solving the Palestinian question in partic- 
ular and the Arab-Zionist conflict in general. 


Fifth: No solution shall be accepted unless it is associated with a res- 
olution by an Arab summit conference convened for this purpose. 


The conference discussed the two agreements signed by the Egypt- 
ian Government at Camp David and considered that they harm the 
Palestinian people’s rights and the rights of the Arab nation in 
Palestine and the occupied Arab territory. The conference consid- 
ered that these agreements took place outside the framework of 
collective Arab responsibility and are opposed to the resolutions 
of the Arab summit conferences, particularly the resolutions of the 
Algiers and Rabat summit conferences, the Arab League Charter 
and the UN resolutions on the Palestinian question. The conference 
considers that these agreements do not lead to the just peace that 
the Arab nation desires. Therefore, the conference has decided not to 
approve of these two agreements and not to deal with their results. 
The conference has also rejected all the political, economic, legal and 
other effects resulting from them. 
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The conference decided to call on the Egyptian Government to go 
back on these agreements and not to sign any reconciliation treaty 
with the enemy. The conference hopes that Egypt will return to the 
fold of joint Arab action, and not act unilaterally in the affairs of 
the Arab-Zionist conflict. In this respect the conference adopted a 
number of resolutions to face the new stage and to safeguard the 
aims and interests of the Arab nation out of faith that with its mate- 
rial and moral resources the Arab nation is capable of confronting 
the difficult circumstances and all challenges, just as it has always 
been throughout history, because it is defending right, justice and 
its national existence. 


The conference stressed the need to unify all the Arab efforts in order 
to remedy the strategic imbalance that has resulted from Egypt’s 
withdrawal from the confrontation arena. 


The conference decided that the countries that possess readiness 
and capability will coordinate participation with effective efforts. 
The conference also stressed the need to adhere to the regulations 
of Arab boycott and to tighten application of its provisions. 


The conference studied means to develop Arab information media 
beamed abroad for the benefit of the just Arab issues. The confer- 
ence decided to hold annual meetings for the Arab summit con- 
ferences and decided that the month of November will be the date. 


After studying the Arab and international situation, the conference 
asserts the Arab nation’s commitment to a just peace based on the 
comprehensive Israeli withdrawal from the Arab territories occu- 
pied in 1967, including Arab Jerusalem, and the guaranteeing of the 
inalienable national rights of the Palestinian Arab people including 
the right to establish their independent state on their national soil. 


The conference decided to embark on large scale international 
activity to explain the just rights of the Palestinian people and the 
Arab nation. ... 


Source: “Arab League Summit Conference Final Statement,” Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, F.B.I.S.-Daily Report Middle East and 
North Africa, November 6, 1978. 


83. Palestinian National Council 
Political and Organizational Program 
[Excerpt], January 15-23, 1979 


Introduction 


The Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) denounced the Camp 
David Accords in terms even more heated than those used by the Arab 
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League. The Palestinian National Council, meeting in January 1979, 
reaffirmed the position that the PLO was the only body entitled to 
speak on behalf of Palestinian Arabs. All Arab states were exhorted 
to support the PLO and stringently adhere to its policies on Pales- 
tinian issues. Whereas the Arab League implicitly accepted United 
Nations (UN) Security Council 242, the PLO forthrightly rejected 
it, proclaiming the right of the Palestinian people to return to what 
had been their homeland, and stated that escalating armed strug- 
gle would be essential to achieving this. The Egyptian people were 
urged to reject the Camp David Accords and rise up against Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat. The PLO was alarmed by the growing number of 
settlements that Israel had established in the West Bank and East 
Jerusalem. PLO officials totally rejected the Israeli-backed scheme 
for granting greater autonomy to the West Bank Arabs, which they 
perceived primarily as a means whereby Israel sought to dilute PLO 
influence by working with other more malleable Palestinian Arab 
leaders and groups. The PLO was also angered by the March 1978 
Israeli military intervention in the small, weak neighboring coun- 
try of Lebanon, where many PLO units had moved after King Hus- 
sein expelled them from Jordan, using Lebanese territory as a base 
to launch attacks against Israel. The Israeli incursion failed to restore 
order in Lebanon, and for years to come a state of virtual civil war 
prevailed there, with Israeli-backed Maronite Christian militias 
fighting the PLO, Syrian forces, and sympathetic Lebanese elements. 
The PLO statement therefore demanded that other countries respect 
both Lebanon’s “sovereignty” and the special position the PLO 
enjoyed there. Conclusion of the Camp David Accords further rad- 
icalized the PLO’s official stance. Condemning U.S. policy in seek- 
ing to broker a peace settlement unacceptable to the Palestinians 
as “aggression,” the PLO proclaimed its intention of turning for 
support to the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. It also 
expressed its solidarity with other revolutionary national liberation 
movements, especially black struggles against white rule in South 
Africa, Zimbabwe, and Namibia. Ironically, the Soviet Union proved 
itself a somewhat unsatisfactory ally to the PLO. Speaking to the 
UN in September 1979, Soviet foreign minister Andrei Gromyko ex- 
pressed great sympathy for the “legitimate rights of the Arab peo- 
ple including the right to create their own state,” warned that the 
separate Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty had “resolve[d] nothing,” and 
called upon all states present to realize “how vast is the tragedy of 
the Arab peoples of Palestine.” Even so, Gromyko endorsed UN 
Security Council Resolution 242 and broke with the PLO when he 
warned that a lasting Middle East peace settlement would require 
not only “that Israel should end its occupation of all the Arab lands 
it seized in 1967” but also “that the right of all states in the Middle 
East, including Israel, to independent existence under conditions 
of peace be effectively guaranteed.” 


Primary Source 


The US settlement of the Arab-Zionist conflict embodied in the 
Camp David agreements poses grave threats to the cause of Pales- 
tine and of Arab national liberation. That settlement condones the 
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Zionist enemy’s continued usurpation of the national soil of Pales- 
tine, and abrogates the inalienable right of the Palestinian Arab 
people to their homeland, Palestine, as well as their right to return 
to it and their right to self-determination and to the exercise of 
their national independence on their soil. It dissipates other Arab 
territories and overrides the PLO, the leader of our people’s national 
struggle and their sole legitimate representative and spokesman 
expressing their will. 


In addition, these agreements violate Palestinian, Arab and inter- 
national legitimacy and pave the way for tighter imperialist and 
Zionist control over our Arab region and Africa, employing the 
Egyptian regime, in the context of its alliance with imperialism 
and Zionism, as a tool for the repression of the Arab and African 
national liberation movements. 


Motivated by our awareness of the gravity of this new conspiracy 
and its implications and by our national responsibilities in the PLO, 
which represents our Palestinian Arab people with all their national 
groups and forces, we are obliged to reject this new conspiratorial 
scheme, to confront it and to defend our people and their inalien- 
able national rights to their homeland, Palestine, as well as to safe- 
guard our Palestinian revolution. 


The courageous position adopted by our Palestinian masses inside 
and outside the occupied homeland and by the masses of our Arab 
nation through their rejection of the Camp David agreements and 
their open determination to confront this new conspiracy against 
our people and their inalienable national rights and our Arab nation 
strengthens our resolve to resist this conspiracy and our faith in 
defeating it. 


At the same time, we shoulder a great responsibility which can be 
carried out only by adopting a united national and popular stand, 
within the framework of the PLO. 


In response to the will of our people and to the challenges that we 
face, and motivated by our faith in national unity within the PLO as 
the sole means to achieve victory; basing ourselves upon the Pales- 
tine National Charter, the resolutions of the Palestine National 
Councils and the Tripoli document which established unity among 
the various organizations of the Palestinian revolution; believing in 
the right of our people to establish a democratic state on the whole 
of our national soil and in order to confront this critical and dan- 
gerous stage in the struggle of our people, we, the representatives 
ofall organizations of the Revolution and Palestinian national forces, 
declare the following: 


In the Palestinian Sphere 


1. [That we] adhere to the inalienable national rights of our people 
to their homeland, Palestine, and to their right to return and to 
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self-determination on their soil without foreign interference, 
and to their right to establish their independent state on their soil 
unconditionally. 


2. [That we shall] defend the PLO and adhere to it as the sole legit- 
imate representative of our people, as leader of their national strug- 
gle and as their spokesman in all Arab and international forums; 
resist all attempts to harm, override or circumvent the PLO, or to 
create alternatives or partners to it as regards representation of our 
Palestinian people; adhere to the resolutions of the Arab summits 
of Algiers and Rabat and to UN resolutions—especially resolutions 
3236 and 3237—which affirm our inalienable national rights as well 
as Arab and international recognition of the PLO as the sole legiti- 
mate representative of the Palestinian people. 


3. [That we] resolve firmly to continue and escalate the armed strug- 
gle and use all other forms of political and mass struggle, especially 
inside the occupied homeland which is the principal arena of con- 
flict with the Zionist enemy, in order to achieve the inalienable and 
non-negotiable national rights of the Palestinian Arab people. 


4. [That we] affirm that the problem of Palestine is the crux and the 
basis of the Arab-Zionist conflict, and [we] reject all resolutions, 
agreements and settlements that do not recognize or that impinge 
upon the inalienable rights of our people to their homeland, Pales- 
tine, including their right to return, to self-determination and to the 
establishment of their independent national state. This applies in 
particular to Security Council resolution 242. 


5. [That we] reject and resist the self-rule scheme in the occupied 
homeland, which entrenches Zionist settler colonization of our oc- 
cupied land and denies the rights of our Palestinian people. 


6. [That we] affirm the unity of our Palestinian Arab people inside 
and outside the occupied homeland, and their sole representation 
through the PLO; [we shall] resist all attempts and schemes that 
seek to divide our people or to circumvent the PLO; [and] work to 
support the struggle of our people in the occupied territories and 
to fortify their unity and their steadfastness. 


7. [That we shall] consolidate the framework of the Palestinian 
National Front inside Palestine since it is an integral part of the PLO, 
and [shall] furnish it with all means of political and financial aid so 
that it can mobilize our masses inside to face the Zionist occupa- 
tion, its schemes and its projects which are inimical to our people 
and to their inalienable national rights. 


the Palestinian cause and Palestinian national struggle, and to cir- 
cumvent our right to return. 


In the Arab Sphere 


1. [That we] emphasize that the task of confronting the Camp David 
agreements, their annexes and their consequences, with the fateful 
dangers they pose to the cause of Arab struggle, is the responsibil- 
ity of all the Arab masses and their national and progressive forces, 
[and] thatthe Arab Front for Steadfastness and Confrontation, with 
Syria and the PLO as its central link, is the primary base from which 
to confront the US-Zionist conspiratorial settlement. 


2. [That we must] work to fortify and strengthen the Arab Front 
for Steadfastness and Confrontation and to expand its scope on the 
basis of resistance to imperialist and Zionist settlement schemes; 
adhere to the objective of liberating the occupied Palestinian and 
Arab territories and to the inalienable national rights of the Pales- 
tinian people, and not dissipate or infringe upon these rights; [and 
we must] furnish all possible mass and financial support to the Arab 
Front for Steadfastness and Confrontation, especially to the PLO and 
the Syrian Arab region. 


3. The PLO calls upon all national and progressive parties, move- 
ments and forces in the Arab homeland to support the Arab Front 
for Steadfastness and Confrontation and to furnish it with all pos- 
sible mass and financial aid. It further calls upon them to unite and 
to struggle on the basis of resistance to the imperialist and Zionist 
schemes for settlement. 


a) The PLO asserts its firm commitmentto the unity, Arab char- 
acter and independence of Lebanon, its respect for Lebanese 
sovereignty and its adherence to the Cairo Agreement and 
its sequels which regulate relations between the PLO and 
Lebanon’s legitimate authority. 

b) The PLO highly values the role that has been and is being 
played by the Lebanese people and their national, progres- 
sive and patriotic forces in support of and in defence of the 
struggle of the Palestinian people. In expressing its pride in 
the solidarity between our Palestinian people and the people 
of Lebanon and their national, progressive and patriotic forces 
in defence of Lebanese territory and of the Palestinian revo- 
lution against Zionist aggression, its schemes and its local 
agents, the PLO emphasizes the importance of continuing and 
strengthening this solidarity. 


5. 
8. [That we] cling to Palestine as the historic homeland of the Pales- a) The PLO affirms the special character of the relationship link- 
tinian people for which there can be no substitute; [and] resist all ing the two fraternal peoples, Palestinian and Jordanian, and 
schemes for resettlement or for an “alternative homeland”, which its concern that the solidarity between these two fraternal 
the imperialist and Zionist enemy is proposing in order to liquidate peoples should continue. 
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b) The PLO declares its adherence to the resolutions of the Arab 
summits of Algiers and Rabat which affirm that the PLO is 
the sole legitimate representative of the Palestinian people 
and that our people have a right to establish their national 
and independent state. The PLO considers that the commit- 
ment of the Jordanian regime to these resolutions, its re- 
jection of the Camp David agreements and their aftermath 
as well as its refusal to be involved in them and its role in 
enabling the PLO to exercise its responsibility for militant 
and mass struggle against the Zionist enemy, constitute the 
basis that governs relations between the PLO and the Jor- 
danian regime. 


6. The PLO affirms its right to exercise its responsibility for strug- 
gle on the Arab and national levels, and across any Arab territory, 
in order to liberate the occupied Palestinian territories. 


7. The PLO declares that its policies toward and its relations with 
any Arab regime are determined by the policy of that regime as 
regards adherence to the resolutions of the summits of Algiers and 
Rabat and to the rejection of and the opposition to the Camp David 
agreements with their annexes and their consequences. 


8. The PLO calls upon all Arab and national forces and all national 
and friendly regimes to support and aid the Egyptian people and 
their national movement to enable them to confront the Sadat con- 
spiracy and to foil the Camp David agreement and its effect upon 
the Egyptian people, their Arabism and their history of struggle 
against Zionism and imperialism. 


In the International Sphere 


1. The role played by the US against our Palestinian people and their 
national struggle and against the Arab national liberation move- 
ment and its objectives of liberation and independence, whether 
this is manifested in its support of the Zionist entity or through its 
agents in the Arab region, constitutes a naked aggression against 
our people and their national cause. The PLO, by acting in solidar- 
ity with all groups in the Arab national liberation struggle and their 
national and progressive forces and regimes, declares its determi- 
nation to resist the policy, objectives and actions of the US in the 
region. 


2. The PLO affirms the importance of alliance with the socialist coun- 
tries, and first and foremost with the Soviet Union, since this alliance 
is a national necessity in the context of confronting American- 
Zionist conspiracies against the Palestine cause, the Arab national 
liberation movement and their achievements. 


3. The PLO affirms the importance of consolidating its cooperation 
with the non-aligned, Islamic, African and friendly states which sup- 
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port the PLO and its struggle to achieve the national rights of the 
Palestinian people to return to their homeland, to self-determination 
and to establish their independent national state. 


4. The PLO, as a national liberation movement, expresses its soli- 
darity with national liberation movements throughout the world, 
especially with Zimbabwe, Namibia and South Africa, and its de- 
termination to consolidate relations of struggle with them since the 
fight against imperialism, Zionism and racism is a joint cause for 
all forces of liberation and progress in the world. 


5. The PLO declares its firm adherence to the achievements won by 
Palestinian struggle in the international sphere, such as the wide 
international recognition accorded to the PLO and to the inalienable 
right of the Palestinian Arab people to their homeland, Palestine, 
their right to return, to self-determination and to the establishment 
of their independent national state on their national soil. These are 
the achievements embodied in UN resolutions adopted since 1974 
and up to the present, especially resolutions 3236 and 3237. It under- 
lines the right of the PLO to participate in all meetings and confer- 
ences that discuss the Palestine question on these bases and considers 
that any discussion or agreement that takes place in its absence 
about matters related to the Palestine question are totally invalid. 


Source: “Political and Organizational Programme... . Palestine 
National Council,” Wafa, Palestine News Agency, January 18, 1979. 


84. Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty, 
March 26, 1979 


Introduction 


In the face of fierce Arab League and Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation (PLO) opposition, the Camp David Peace Treaty, also known 
as the Egyptian-Israeli Peace Treaty, was signed in 1979 as an out- 
come of the 1978 Camp David Summit Conference that brought 
leaders from Israel and Egypt to U.S. president Jimmy Carter’s Camp 
David retreat. During the 13-day conference, a framework for peace 
between Israel and Egypt was negotiated and formally agreed upon. 
The treaty ended the state of war between Egypt and Israel and 
established a fixed boundary between the two, setting aside the 
status of the Gaza Strip—home to numerous Palestine refugees— 
for future resolution. The two states also opened full diplomatic 
relations, exchanging ambassadors. In accordance with the treaty, 
the following year Israel returned most of the Sinai Peninsula to 
Egypt, a process completed in 1982. The treaty contained no refer- 
ences to Israel’s earlier suggestions that Palestinian Arabs in the 
Gaza Strip and the West Bank would be granted a substantial degree 
of autonomy, although talks on the issue began in May 1979, with 
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Egyptian president Anwar Sadat urging the Israeli government to 
allow Palestinians in the occupied territories political freedoms far 
more extensive than those that Israeli officials were prepared to 
accord them. Western leaders and commentators greeted the treaty 
with enormous enthusiasm. Even relatively hard-line Israeli lead- 
ers, such as former prime minister Golda Meir, welcomed it, stat- 
ing that it would ensure that their grandchildren could live in peace. 
Carter and others hoped that the peace treaty would prove a pre- 
liminary step to the subsequent negotiation of similar agreements 
between Israel and other Arab states, breaking the logjam blocking 
the conclusion oflasting Middle East peace settlements. In practice, 
fellow Arab states boycotted Egypt for making peace with Israel. In 
October 1981, moreover, Muslim extremist gunmen who resented 
the peace treaty assassinated Sadat, chief Egyptian architect of the 
Camp David Accords, while he was watching a military parade in 
Cairo, a discouraging omen for any Arab leader who might be 
tempted to emulate Sadat’s efforts for peace. 


Primary Source 
PREAMBLE 


The Government of the Arab Republic of Egypt and the Govern- 
ment of the State of Israel; 

Convinced of the urgent necessity of the establishment of a just, 
comprehensive and lasting peace in the Middle East in accordance 
with Security Council Resolution 242 and Resolution 338; 
Reaffirming their adherence to the ‘Framework for Peace in the 
Middle East Agreed at Camp David,’ dated September 17, 1978.... 
Agree to the following provisions: 


ARTICLE I 

1. The state of war between the Parties will be terminated and peace 
willbe established between them upon the exchange of instruments 
of ratification of this Treaty. 


2. Israel will withdraw all its armed forces and civilians from the 
Sinai behind the international boundary between Egypt and man- 
dated Palestine . . . and Egypt will resume the exercise of its full 
sovereignty over the Sinai. 


3. Upon completion of the interim withdrawal . . . the Parties will 
establish normal and friendly relations. .. . 


ARTICLE II 

The permanent boundary between Egypt and Israel is the recog- 
nized international boundary between Egypt and the former man- 
dated territory of Palestine . . . without prejudice to the issue of the 
Gaza Strip... 


ARTICLE IV 
1. In order to provide maximum security for both Parties on the 
basis of reciprocity, agreed security arrangements will be established 
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including limited force zones in Egyptian and Israeli territory, and 
United Nations forces and observers... and other security arrange- 
ments the Parties may agree upon.... 


ARTICLE V 

1. Ships of Israel, and cargoes destined for or coming from Israel, 
shall enjoy the right of free passage through the Suez Canal and its 
approaches through the Gulf of Suez and the Mediterranean Sea.... 
Israeli nationals, vessels and cargoes, as well as persons, vessels 
and cargoes destined for or coming from Israel, shall be accorded 
non-discriminatory treatment in all matters connected with usage 
of the canal. 


2. The Parties consider the Strait of Tiran and the Gulf of Aqaba to 
be international waterways open to all nations for unimpeded and 
nonsuspendable freedom of navigation and overflight. The Parties 
will respect each other’s right to navigation and overflight for access 
to either country through the Strait of Tiran and the Gulf of Aqaba. 


[Annex I describes the details of Israeli withdrawal from the Sinai 
Peninsula over a three-year period. It also establishes several zones 
in the Sinai and surrounding territory in Egypt and Israel and the 
restricted distribution of military forces in these areas, including the 
distribution of United Nations forces. | 


[Annex I] is a map of the Sinai Peninsula and the agreed upon bound- 
ary between Egypt and Israel. ] 


[Annex III sets the terms for the normalization of relations between 
Egypt and Israel in regard to diplomacy, economics and trade, cul- 
ture, the freedom of movement of the citizens of each nation, trans- 
portation and communication, human rights, and territorial waters. ] 


Source: “Treaty of Peace between the Arab Republic of Egypt and the 
State of Israel,” Department of State Bulletin 79(2026) (1979): 3-14. 


85. Hafez al-Assad, Condemnation 
of the Camp David Accords, 
March 8, 1980 


Introduction 


Political rivalries divided the Arab states. Within the Arab world 
Syria, which had lost the Golan Heights to Israel in 1967 and failed 
to regain them in 1973, sought to enhance its position at the expense 
of Egypt. Syrian President Hafez al-Assad, who seized power in 
1970, headed a radical leftist-oriented Baath Party government that 
looked to the Soviet Union for military aid and economic support. 
Hewasless extreme than the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
in that he was prepared to accept a settlement along the lines of 
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United Nations (UN) Security Council Resolution 242 guaranteeing 
Israel’s right to exist in return for withdrawal from the occupied ter- 
ritories. Unlike President Anwar Sadat of Egypt, however, al-Assad 
did not seek a separate U.S.-brokered peace with Israel, preferring 
the earlier format of a comprehensive international conference co- 
sponsored by the Soviet Union as well as the United States. Assail- 
ing Egypt’s action in signing a bilateral peace treaty with Israel, in 
the spring of 1980 al-Assad condemned the Camp David settlement 
as one that left Israel in control of the occupied territories, where it 
was expanding Jewish settlements. He also complained thatthe U.S. 
government was too timid to restrain Israeli actions in the West 
Bank, the Gaza Strip, and Lebanon and identified itself completely 
with Israeli interests. Al-Assad therefore affirmed Syria’s loyalty to 
the Soviet Union, pledging that he would resist all efforts to divide 
his country from its Soviet patron. The only real solution to the Mid- 
dle East conflict, in his opinion, would be through the establishment 
of a genuinely independent Palestinian state. Al-Assad’s statement 
was undoubtedly tailored to bolster Syria’s position as a leader of 
the more radical Arab states and organizations. In the interests of 
attaining this status, he was prepared to defer efforts to persuade 
Israel to restore the Golan Heights to Syria. 


Primary Source 


To us, to the whole world and as outlined in the UN resolutions, 
peace means Israel’s complete withdrawal from the occupied Arab 
territories and the acknowledgement of the Palestinians’ inalien- 
able rights, including their right to determine their own destiny 
and set up their independent state. Peace under the Camp David 
accords means Israel’s false withdrawal from Sinai—and it has not 
yet withdrawn—-so that eventually it would be in a position to take 
all Egypt. 


To us, peace means that Arab flags should fly over the liberated ter- 
ritories. Under the Camp David accords, peace means that the Israeli 
flag should be hoisted in an official ceremony in Cairo, while Israel 
is still occupying Egyptian, Syrian and Palestinian territory and is 
still adamantly denying Palestinian rights. 


To us, peace means we should exercise our free will. Under the 
Camp David accords, peace means that the al-Sadat regime should 
keep Egypt’s doors wide open to a Zionist economic, cultural and 
psychological invasion. It also means that Israel should continue 
to expand settlements. 


To us, peace means a step further toward Arab unity. Under the 
Camp David accords, peace means Egypt should disengage from 
the Arab nation and move closer to usurper and aggressor Israel. 


We do not make any distinction between one Arab territory and 


another, while the Camp David partners insist on making a distinc- 
tion between Egyptian territory and other Arab territories. 
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The whole world calls for the establishment of a Palestinian state, 
while al-Sadat and his two allies talk about autonomy. The whole 
world knows, and the Israeli opposition leaders confirm, that the 
autonomy farce is a figment of Begin’s imagination which he pre- 
sented during his visit to Ismailia. On the other hand, al-Sadat 
presents autonomy as the distillation of his genius and most ideal 
solution. 


Israel stresses daily that it will not withdraw from the West Bank and 
Gaza at any time in the future, and al-Sadat does not stop speaking 
about great hopes for the success of the autonomy farce. Despite 
their meager means, our heroic people in the occupied territory are 
resisting and waging a mighty struggle against the plot. But al-Sadat 
is using every material and psychological pressure on these people 
to force them to surrender to the plot. 


The world condemns Israel’s policy and aggression and supports 
the just Arab cause. But al-Sadat considers his close friend Begin as 
the messenger of peace, and his own Arab nation as the enemy of 
peace. Al-Sadat makes peace with the Israeli leaders and slanders 
the Arab nation, to which he has turned his back, forgetting that 
Egypt is part of this nation. 


As for the third party, or the full partner as they like to call it, or the 
honest broker as it likes to call itself, it is determined not to annoy 
the Israeli leaders even in words. It is not prepared to draw a line 
between U.S. and Israeli interests in this region. To the United States, 
therefore, Israeli interests must come first, before anything else. 


The Palestine question is the central issue of our struggle and the 
substance of our cause. We consider the PLO the sole legitimate 
representative of the Palestinian people. We will continue to sup- 
port and strengthen the Palestinian revolution against all potential 
dangers. Syria and the Palestinian revolution are in one trench, some- 
thing which must be understood by both friend and foe. 


I frankly and truly say that the Soviet Union is the real friend of all 
peoples fighting for their freedom and independence. In my opin- 
ion, the imperialists have discovered from experience that they can- 
not weaken this friendship. But this does not mean that they will 
stop their attempts to destroy this friendship if they can. We know 
that we need the assistance of this big friend in our current battle. 
We must not miscalculate. This is a big battle. Israel is backed by 
the United States with large quantities of sophisticated weapons. 
Therefore, how can we possibly shut our eyes to a maneuver aimed 
at dragging us into a conflict with this big friend and closing the door 
through which we obtain assistance in the fiercest confrontation that 
we and all Arabs have in this age? 


Source: Walter Laqueur and Barry Rubin, eds., The Israel-Arab 


Reader: A Documentary History of the Middle East Conflict (New 
York: Penguin, 2001), 231-232. 
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86. European Council, 
Venice Declaration [Excerpt], 
June 12-13, 1980 


Introduction 


The fall of Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi of Iran in 1979 and his 
replacement by a radical Islamic regime, headed by Ayatollah Ru- 
hollah Khomeini, drastically reduced oil sales to Western powers, 
leading to oil shortages and massive price increases that greatly 
intensified existing economic difficulties. These developments led 
to renewed European interest in reaching a permanent settlement 
of the Arab-Israeli dispute, something that the European powers 
hoped would remove at least one source of conflict in the volatile 
Middle East. They also recognized that U.S. president Jimmy Carter 
had expended all his political capital in negotiating the Israeli- 
Egyptian Camp David agreements, and given the political influence 
of the pro-Israeli lobby in the United States, no further progress 
on an Arab-Israeli peace settlement could be expected until after 
the November 1980 U.S. presidential election was over. Meeting at 
Venice in June 1980, the nine member states of the European Com- 
munity (EC) issued a declaration giving their position on a potential 
settlement. Like most such proposals, it was based on the principles 
stated in United Nations (UN) Security Council Resolutions 242 
and 338, namely, “the right to existence and to security of all the 
states in the region, including Israel, and justice for all the peoples, 
which implies the recognition of the legitimate rights of the Pales- 
tinian people.” The European nations also made it clear that they 
would not recognize any unilateral Israeli attempts to change the 
status of Jerusalem and called upon Israel to withdraw from the 
occupied territories and cease establishing Jewish settlements in 
those areas. With decided optimism, which the signatories them- 
selves almost certainly knew to be misplaced, they also called on all 
parties involved, implicitly including the Palestinians and other 
nonstate armed groups as well as all government militaries, to re- 
nounce the use of force. The EC member states announced their 
intention of opening exploratory consultations with all parties in- 
volved to try to determine the most fruitful route for opening a new 
peace initiative. 


Primary Source 


The Heads of State and Government and the Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs held a comprehensive exchange of views on all aspects of the 
present situation in the Middle East, including the state of negoti- 
ations resulting from the agreements signed between Egypt and 
Israel in March 1979. They agreed that growing tensions affecting 
this region constitute a serious danger and render a comprehensive 
solution to the Israeli-Arab conflict more necessary and pressing 
than ever. 


The nine member states of the European Community consider that 
the traditional ties and common interests which link Europe to the 
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Middle East oblige them to play a special role and now require them 
to work in a more concrete way towards peace. 


... [T]he time has come to promote the recognition and implemen- 
tation of the two principles universally accepted by the international 
community: the right to existence and to security of all States in the 
region, including Israel, and justice for all the peoples, which implies 
the recognition of the legitimate rights of the Palestinian people. 


All of the countries in the area are entitled to live in peace within 
secure, recognized and guaranteed borders. The necessary guar- 
antees for a peace settlement should be provided by the United 
Nations by a decision of the Security Council and, if necessary, on 
the basis of other mutually agreed procedures. The Nine declare 
that they are prepared to participate within the framework ofa com- 
prehensive settlement in a system of concrete and binding inter- 
national guarantees, including [guarantees] on the ground. 


A just solution must finally be found to the Palestinian problem, 
which is not simply one of refugees. The Palestinian people, which 
is conscious of existing as such, must be placed in a position, by 
an appropriate process defined within the framework of the 
comprehensive peace settlement, to exercise fully its right to self- 
determination. 


The achievement of these objectives requires the involvement and 
support of all the parties concerned in the peace settlement which 
the Nine are endeavoring to promote in keeping with the principles 
formulated in the declaration referred to above. These principles are 
binding on all the parties concerned, and thus on the Palestinian 
people, and on the PLO, which will have to be associated with the 
negotiations. 


The Nine recognize the special importance of the role played by 
the question of Jerusalem for all the parties concerned. The Nine 
stress that they will not accept any unilateral initiative designed to 
change the status of Jerusalem and that any agreement on the city’s 
status should guarantee freedom of access for everyone to the Holy 
Places. 


The Nine stress the need for Israel to put an end to the territorial 
occupation which it has maintained since the conflict of 1967, as it 
has done for part of Sinai. They are deeply convinced that the Israeli 
settlements constitute a serious obstacle to the peace process in 
the Middle East. The Nine consider that these settlements, as well 
as modifications in population and property in the occupied Arab 
territories, are illegal under international law. 


Concerned as they are to put an end to violence, the Nine consider 
that only the renunciation of force or the threatened use of force 
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by all the parties can create a climate of confidence in the area, and 
constitute a basic element for a comprehensive settlement of the 
conflict in the Middle East. 


[ss] 


Source: European Council, “Declaration Adopted at Meeting of the 
European Council,” Venice, Italy, June 13, 1980. 


87. Basic Law: Jerusalem, Capital of 
Israel, July 30, 1980 


Introduction 


Since June 1967 Israel had controlled all of Jerusalem, including the 
city’s predominantly eastern quarter. Israel treated Jerusalem as 
its capital, and most major government institutions and ministries 
were situated there. Even so, the United Nations (UN) and the inter- 
national community had repeatedly stated that under the 1947 Pales- 
tine partition agreement Jerusalem was an international city whose 
status was yet to be determined. Since 1950 Israel had treated West 
Jerusalem as its capital. Arab states regarded East Jerusalem as a 
central portion of the occupied territories whose return they so fre- 
quently demanded. In the summer of 1980, however, the Israeli 
Knesset, which was itself sited in Jerusalem, passed a law proclaim- 
ing that “Jerusalem, whole and united, is the capital of Israel.” The 
law did not define the precise boundaries of Jerusalem, nor did it 
use the loaded word “sovereignty.” It was probably not coincidental 
that this action was taken in the middle ofa U.S. presidential cam- 
paign, when neither Republican nor Democratic politicians would 
wish to alienate American Jewish voters. The nonbinding UN Secu- 
rity Council Resolution 478, passed in response to the law in August 
1980, stated that the Israeli move was “null and void and must be 
rescinded forthwith” and called on those nations—12 Latin Amer- 
ican states plus the Netherlands—that still had embassies in what 
had been West Jerusalem to move them elsewhere. Saudi Arabia, 
Iraq, Kuwait, and Libya soon announced that they would impose 
oil embargoes on any country that kept its embassy in Jerusalem, 
prompting a mass exodus of foreign diplomats to Tel Aviv and other 
Israeli cities. Palestinians continued to claim East Jerusalem, argu- 
ing that it should serve as the capital of the Palestinian state that 
they wished to establish. In 1995 the U.S. Congress passed the Jeru- 
salem Embassy Act, mandating the transfer of the U.S. embassy to 
Jerusalem, but the U.S. State Department repeatedly deferred con- 
struction of the new facility. 


Primary Source 


1. Jerusalem, complete and united, is the capital of Israel. 


2. Jerusalem is the seat of the President of the State, the Knesset, 
the Government and the Supreme Court. 
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3. The Holy Places shall be protected from desecration and any 
other violation and from anything likely to violate the freedom of 
access of the members of the different religions to the places sacred 
to them or their feelings towards those places. 


4. (a) The Government shall provide for the development and 
prosperity of Jerusalem and the well-being of its inhabi- 
tants by allocating special funds, including a special annual 
grant to the Municipality of Jerusalem (Capital City Grant) 
[subject to] the approval of the Finance Committee of the 
Knesset. 

(b) Jerusalem shall be given special priority in the activities of 
the authorities of the State so as to further its development 
in economic and other matters. 

(c) The Government shall set up a special body or special bodies 
for the implementation of this provision. 


MENAHEM BEGIN 
Prime Minister 


YITZCHAK NAVON 
President of the State 


Source: “Basic Law—Jerusalem—Capital of Israel, 30 July 1980,” 
Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs, http://www.mfa.gov.il/MFA. 


88. Israeli Government: Fundamental 
Policy Guidelines, August 5, 1981 


Introduction 


The Republican administration of U.S. president Ronald Reagan, 
which took office in January 1981, was far more pro-Israeli in its 
emphasis than the preceding administration of President Jimmy 
Carter had been. In early 1979 a ferociously anti-American funda- 
mentalist Islamic regime headed by the Muslim cleric Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini came to power in Iran, replacing Mohammad 
Reza Shah Pahlavi under whose rule Iran had been a pillar of U.S. 
strategy in the Middle East. What Reagan perceived as growing 
Soviet assertiveness around the world, including the December 1979 
invasion of Afghanistan, also alarmed the president and his advisers. 
Given that many Arab states, such as Libya and Syria, had radical 
governments at odds with the United States, their choice of poten- 
tial regional allies in the Middle East seemed rather limited, and 
Israel assumed new salience as a strategic asset. Reagan was, more- 
over, a born-again Christian and was sympathetic to calls by con- 
servative American Christian groups to give greater support to the 
State of Israel, whose existence they believed had been foreseen by 
Old Testament prophecies, and to acquiesce in new Jewish settle- 
ments in the occupied territories. Under these circumstances, in 
August 1981 an emboldened Israeli government headed by conser- 
vative Likud Party leader Menachem Begin announced new policy 
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guidelines on peace and the Palestinian issue. While pledging its 
adherence to and pride in the Camp David Accords and the treaty 
with Egypt and its determination to maintain peace and seek a last- 
ing settlement, the Begin government was far more assertive than 
in the past. The new guidelines specifically stated that while Israel 
would seek to give the Palestinian Arabs in the occupied territories 
greater autonomy, “under no conditions [would] a Palestinian state 
emerge” there. The areas of “Judea, Samaria [the West Bank] and 
the Gaza Strip” were all specifically defined as falling under Israeli 
sovereignty and forming part of “western ‘Yeretz Israel.’” Israel 
further proclaimed its right to expand Jewish settlement in these 
regions and also in the formerly Syrian Golan Heights, which Israel 
proclaimed itself unwilling to abandon except on its own terms. This 
uncompromisingly hard-line position marked a great departure 
from the far more conciliatory past Israeli endorsements of United 
Nations (UN) Security Resolutions 242 and 334, signaling a new 
willingness by the Israeli government to confront and ignore inter- 
national censure. 


Primary Source 


The right of the Jewish people to the land of Israel is an eternal right 
that cannot be called into question, and which is intertwined with 
the right of security and peace. 


The Government will continue to place its aspirations for peace at 
the head ofits concerns, and no effort will be spared in order to fur- 
ther peace. The peace treaty between Israel and Egypt is a historic 
turning point in Israel’s status in the Middle East. 


The Government will continue to use all means to prevent war. 
The Government will diligently observe the Camp David agreements. 


The Government will work for the renewal of negotiations on the 
implementation of the agreement on full autonomy for the Arab 
residents of Judea, Samaria and the Gaza Strip. 


The autonomy agreed upon at Camp David means neither sover- 
eignty nor self-determination. The autonomy agreements set down 
at Camp David are guarantees that under no conditions will a Pales- 
tinian state emerge in the territory of western “Eretz Yisrael.” 


At the end of the transition period set down in the Camp David 
agreements, Israel will raise its claim, and act to realize its right of 
sovereignty over Judea, Samaria and the Gaza Strip. 


Settlement in the land of Israel is a right and an integral part of the 
nation’s security. The Government will continue to honor the prin- 
ciple that Jewish settlement will not cause the eviction of any per- 
son from his land, his village or his city. 
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Equality of rights for all residents will continue to exist in the land 
of Israel, with no distinctions [on the basis] of religion, race, nation- 
ality, sex, or ethnic community. 


Israel will not descend from the Golan Heights, nor will it remove 
any settlement established there. It is the Government that will 
decide on the appropriate timing for the imposition of Israeli law, 
jurisdiction and administration on the Golan Heights. 


Source: “Israeli Government: Fundamental Policy Guidelines 
(August 5, 1981),” in Walter Laqueur and Barry Rubin, The Israel- 
Arab Reader: A Documentary History of the Middle East Conflict (New 
York: Penguin, 2001), 233-234. 


89. Fahd Plan [Excerpt], 
August 7, 1981 


Introduction 


Arab governments deeply resented what they perceived as growing 
Israeli aggression, expansionism, and intransigence under Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin. Speaking two days after Israelannounced 
its new policy guidelines, Crown Prince Fahd of relatively conser- 
vative Saudi Arabia reiterated Arab adherence to the principles of 
United Nations (UN) Resolution 242. Besides calling for Israeli 
withdrawal from the occupied territories and the establishment of 
an independent Palestinian state with Jerusalem as its capital, he 
also proposed the dismantling of post-1967 Israeli settlements in 
these areas, a demand that would become increasingly central to 
future peace plans. Fahd reaffirmed the right of the Palestinians 
to return to their former homes in Israel or to receive compensa- 
tion. The West Bank and the Gaza Strip, he stated, should be under 
UN administration for a brief transitional period of no more thana 
few months before reverting to independent Palestinian rule. Fahd’s 
proposals demonstrated that the quest for an independent Pales- 
tinian state, not simply a homeland, had now become part of main- 
stream Arab peace policy, while the continuing and rapid expansion 
of Israeli settlements in the occupied territory was increasingly 
fraught and contentious. The Palestinian question was, Fahd stated, 
“the basic figure in the Middle Eastern equation.” In addition, he 
undiplomatically assailed what he characterized as the “unlimited 
support” that the United States gave to Israel and demanded an 
“end to Israeli arrogance, whose ugliest facet is embodied in Begin’s 
government.” He forthrightly stated that if the United States ceased 
its unthinking endorsement of Israel’s policies, this would “auto- 
matically” put a stop to Israel’s arrogance. This decidedly frank 
pronouncement by Fahd was an index of the frustration that by 
1981 even nonradical Arab states such as Saudi Arabia, a conserva- 
tive monarchy that enjoyed close relations with the United States, 
were experiencing over what they perceived as the boundless U.S. 
support Israel was receiving. Rather than being a serious peace 
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plan, Fahd’s proposals were meant to serve as a wake-up call to the 
United States that Arab patience was by no means unlimited. They 
were also intended to deflect charges among radical Arab militants 
that Saudi Arabian leaders lacked the courage to stand up to their 
U.S. ally and break ranks with U.S. policies. Predictably, Israel im- 
mediately denounced these proposals. 


Primary Source 


There are a number of principles which may be taken as guide- 
lines toward a just settlement; they are principles which the United 
Nations has taken and reiterated many times in the last few years. 
They are: 


First, that Israel should withdraw from all Arab territory occupied 
in 1967, including Arab Jerusalem. 


Second, that Israeli settlements built on Arab land after 1967 should 
be dismantled. 


Third, a guarantee of freedom of worship for all religions in the holy 
places. 


Fourth, an affirmation of the right of the Palestinian people to 
return to their homes and to compensate those who do not wish 
to return. 


Fifth, that the West Bank and the Gaza Strip should have a transi- 
tional period, under the auspices of the United Nations, for a period 
not exceeding several months. 


Sixth, that an independent Palestinian state should be set up with 
Jerusalem as its capital. 


Seventh, that all states in the region should be able to live in peace. 


Eighth, that the United Nations or member states of the United 
Nations should guarantee to execute these principles. 


[...] 


I wish to reaffirm that the principles of a just comprehensive solu- 
tion have become familiar and do not require great effort: 


1. Anend to unlimited American support for Israel. 

2. Anend to Israeli arrogance, whose ugliest facet is embodied 
in Begin’s government. This condition will be automatically 
fulfilled if the first condition is fulfilled. 

3. A recognition that, as Yasir Arafat says, the Palestinian fig- 
ure is the basic figure in the Middle Eastern equation. 


Source: Walter Laqueur and Barry Rubin, eds., The Israel-Arab 
Reader: A Documentary History of the Middle East Conflict (New 
York: Penguin, 2001), 234-235. 
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90. U.S.-Israel Memorandum 
of Understanding on Strategic 
Cooperation [Excerpt], 
November 30, 1981 


Introduction 


Undeterred by Arab resentment of what was perceived as unstinted 
U.S. support for Israel, in November 1981 the administration of U.S. 
president Ronald Reagan signed a memorandum of understanding 
with Israel. Reagan and his advisers were motivated in large part by 
what they perceived as a rising Soviet military threat around the 
world and their desire to find suitable allies to counter this. The two 
nations proclaimed their intention “to enhance cooperation to 
deter all threats from the Soviet Union in the region.” They prom- 
ised to provide each other with military assistance when necessary. 
The specifics of their intended collaboration were left rather vague, 
but they included “joint military exercises” in the area of the east- 
ern Mediterranean and “joint readiness activities.” The agreement 
specifically noted that it was “not directed at any State or group of 
States within the region” but instead was intended only to deal with 
the Soviet threat. Soviet ties to the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO) and several of the neighboring Arab regimes, however, 
undoubtedly meant that the understanding could be stretched to 
cover action against the latter. One of the major areas of cooperation 
was likely to be strategic intelligence gathering. The agreement con- 
firmed Israel’s Arab neighbors in their conviction that under Rea- 
gan the United States had identified Israel’s security interests with 
its own and was unlikely to act to restrain either moves by its part- 
ner against themselves or Israeli efforts to annex the occupied ter- 
ritories. In public speeches delivered during the following months, 
both Defense Minister Ariel Sharon and Foreign Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir emphasized that besides opposition to radical Arab regimes 
and the PLO, one of Israel’s major strategic priorities must be the 
effort to counter a growing threat of Soviet expansion in the Middle 
East and Africa. They argued that not only was Soviet assistance a 
major factor in facilitating PLO and Arab threats to Israel, but this 
was only part of a broader Soviet strategy in the region that consti- 
tuted a danger to the entire free world. Given the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s fiercely anticommunist preoccupations, Israel found that 
playing the Soviet card was a decidedly rewarding strategic posture. 


Primary Source 
PREAMBLE 


This Memorandum of Understanding reaffirms the common bonds 
of friendship between the United States and Israel and builds on the 
mutual security relationship that exists between the two nations. 
The Parties recognize the need to enhance Strategic Cooperation 
to deter all threats from the Soviet Union to the region. Noting the 
long-standing and fruitful cooperation for mutual security that has 
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developed between the two countries, the Parties have decided to 
establish a framework for continued consultation and cooperation 
to enhance their national security by deterring such threats to the 
whole region. 


The Parties have reached the following agreements in order to achieve 
the above aims. 


ARTICLE I 

United States—Israeli Strategic Cooperation, as set forth in this Mem- 
orandum, is designed against the threat to peace and security of the 
region caused by the Soviet Union or Soviet-controlled forces from 
outside the region introduced into the region. It has the following 
broad purposes: 


a. To enable the Parties to act cooperatively and in a timely 
manner to deal with the above mentioned threat. 

b. To provide each other with military assistance for operations 
of their forces in the area that may be required to cope with 
this threat. 

c. The Strategic Cooperation between the Parties is not directed 
at any State or group of States within the region. Itis intended 
solely for defensive purposes against the above mentioned 
threat. 


ARTICLE II 

1. The fields in which Strategic Cooperation will be carried out to 
prevent the above mentioned threat from endangering the security 
of the region include: 

a. Military cooperation between the Parties, as may be agreed 
by the Parties. 

b. Joint military exercises, including naval and air exercises 
in the Eastern Mediterranean Sea, as agreed upon by the 
Parties. 

c. Cooperation for the establishment and maintenance of joint 
readiness activities, as agreed upon by the Parties. 

d. Other areas within the basic scope and purpose of this agree- 
ment, as may be jointly agreed. 


2. Details of activities within these fields of cooperation shall be 
worked out by the Parties in accordance with the provisions of 
Article III below. The cooperation will include, as appropriate, plan- 
ning, preparations, and exercises. 


ARTICLE VI 

The Parties share the understanding that nothing in this Memo- 
randum is intended to or shall in any way prejudice the rights and 
obligations which devolve or may devolve upon either government 
under the Charter of the United Nations or under International 
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Law. The Parties reaffirm their faith in the purposes and principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations and their aspiration to live in 
peace with all countries in the region. 


For the Government of the United States 
Caspar W. Weinberger 
Secretary of Defense 


For the Government of Israel 
Ariel Sharon 
Minister of Defense 


Source: U.S. Department of State, “Memorandum of Understanding 
between the Government of the United States and the Government of 
Israel on Strategic Cooperation, November 30, 1981, International 
Legal Materials 20: 1420. 


91. Golan Heights Law, 
December 14, 1981 


Introduction 


By late 1981, the Israeli government contemplated incorporating 
the Golan Heights, seized from Syria in 1967, within Israel’s bound- 
aries. In December the Knesset passed legislation placing the Golan 
Heights under Israeli law, jurisdiction, and administration. The 
move seemed merely a preliminary step to outright Israeli annex- 
ation of the Golan Heights. To Arab leaders, the measure was yet 
another inflammatory indication that Israel had abandoned any 
intention of pursuing the peace process as laid down in United 
Nations (UN) Security Council Resolution 242 and planned to rely 
entirely on military strength to cement its hold on the occupied 
territories. 


Primary Source 


1. The Law, jurisdiction and administration of the state shall apply 
to the Golan Heights, as described in the Appendix. 


2. This Law shall become valid on the day of its passage in the 
Knesset. 


3. The Minister of the Interior shall be charged with the implemen- 
tation of this Law, and he is entitled, in consultation with the 
Minister of Justice, to enact regulations for its implementation and 
to formulate in regulations transitional provisions concerning the 
continued application of regulations, orders, administrative orders, 
rights and duties which were in force on the Golan Heights prior to 
the application of this Law. 


Source: “Golan Heights Law, December 14, 1981,” Israel Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, http://www. israel-mfa.gov.il/MFA. 
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92. Menachem Begin, Address at the 
National Defense College [Excerpt], 
August 8, 1982 


Introduction 


After King Hussein of Jordan expelled the Palestine Liberation Organ- 
ization (PLO) during 1970-1971, the small country of Lebanon, 
immediately to the north of Israel, became a new haven for PLO 
guerrillas and officials, who used it as a base from which to mount 
attacks on Israel. Lebanon’s eastern neighbor, Syria, also supported 
radical Shiite groups within the country whose members were hos- 
tile to Israel but also fierce rivals of the PLO. Israel sought to assist 
Lebanon’s Maronite Christian forces and the associated Phalange 
militias, headed by the politician Bashir Gemayel, against both PLO 
and Syrian-backed forces, and the Israeli military launched numer- 
ous raids on Palestinian positions in Lebanon. By 1981 Lebanon was 
in a state of civil war. In June 1981 U.S. special envoy Philip Habib 
negotiated a cease-fire between Israel and the PLO, a development 
that alarmed many Israeli politicians, including Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin. Even though Habib had held separate talks with 
Israel and the PLO and the two sides had never dealt with each other 
directly, Israeli hard-liners feared that this arrangement amounted 
to implicit Israeli recognition of the PLO. After winning reelection 
in August 1981, Begin and his defense minister, Ariel Sharon, moved 
to take decisive action to eliminate the PLO, which was still contin- 
uing raids against Israel from Jordanian territory and arguing that 
the cease-fire applied only to Lebanon. One unspoken objective was 
to destroy the PLO leadership in the hope that this would preclude 
any future Israeli negotiations with the organization. Opposition 
from moderates in the Israeli cabinet meant that not until June 1982 
did Israeli forces invade Lebanon, advancing 25 miles to the north 
and attacking Beirut, Lebanon’s capital, that was also a PLO strong- 
hold. From mid-June until August 12, Israeli leaders, seeking to force 
a complete PLO withdrawal from Lebanon, besieged and bombed 
Beirut, resulting in heavy loss of civilian life. On August 12, Habib 
announced that he had negotiated a cease-fire under whose terms 
PLO forces and leaders would leave Lebanon for other Arab states 
by September 1. Speaking at the National Defense College on August 
8, Begin justified Israel’s policies toward Lebanon on the grounds 
that while PLO attacks on Israel had not threatened his own coun- 
try’s very survival, the Israeli invasion of Lebanon had finally halted 
PLO and Syrian terrorist assaults on Israeli civilians. He claimed 
that now that the PLO menace had been removed, no Arab state 
possessed the ability to attack Israel, thus finally opening the road 
to the negotiation of lasting peace agreements. 


Primary Source 
fd 


Let us turn from the international example to ourselves. Operation 
Peace for Galilee is not a military operation resulting from the lack 
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ofan alternative. The terrorists did not threaten the existence of the 
State of Israel; they “only” threatened the lives of Israel’s citizens 
and members of the Jewish people. There are those who find fault 
with the second part of that sentence. If there was no danger to the 
existence of the state, why did you go to war? 


I will explain why. We had three wars which we fought without 
alternative. The first was the War of Independence, which began on 
November 30, 1947, and lasted until January 1949. It is worthwhile 
remembering these dates, because there are also those who try to 
deceive concerning the nine weeks which have already passed since 
the beginning of Operation Peace for Galilee. This was a war with- 
out alternative, after the Arab armies invaded Eretz Israel. If not for 
our ability, none of us would have remained alive. 


What happened in that war, which we went off to fight with no 
alternative? 


Six thousand of our fighters were killed. We were then 650,000 
Jews in Eretz Israel, and the number of fallen amounted to about 
1 percent of the Jewish population. In proportion to our population 
today, about 1 percent would mean 30,000 killed and about 90,000 
wounded. Could we live with such losses? Let us imagine 30,000 sol- 
diers killed, the best of our youth, those who say, “Follow me!” 


We carried on our lives then by a miracle, with a clear recognition 
of life’s imperative: to win, to establish a state, a government, a par- 
liament, a democracy, an army—a force to defend Israel and the 
entire Jewish people. 


The second war of no alternative was the Yom Kippur War and the 
War of Attrition that preceded it. What was the situation on that 
Yom Kippur day [October 6, 1973]? We had 177 tanks deployed on 
the Golan Heights against 1,400 Soviet Syrian tanks; and fewer than 
500 of our soldiers manned positions along the Suez Canal against 
five divisions sent to the front by the Egyptians. 


Our total casualties in that war of no alternative were 2,297 killed, 
6,067 wounded. Together with the War of Attrition—which was also 
a war of no alternative—2,659 killed, 7,251 wounded. The terrible 
total: almost 10,000 casualties. 


Our other wars were not without an alternative. In November 1956 
we had a choice. The reason for going to war then was the need to 
destroy the fedayeen, who did not represent a danger to the exis- 
tence of the state. 


However, the political leadership of the time thought it was neces- 


sary to do this. As one who served in the parliamentary opposition, 
I was summoned to David Ben-Gurion before the cabinet received 
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information of the plan, and he found it necessary to give my col- 
leagues and myself these details: We are going to meet the enemy 
before it absorbs the Soviet weapons which began to flow to it from 
Czechoslovakia in 1955. 


I said: “We shall stand together, with no reservations. This is a holy 
war.” And indeed, we stood together until the withdrawal, without 
a peace treaty and without the demilitarization of Sinai. 


Thus we went off to the Sinai Campaign. At that time we conquered 
most of the Sinai Peninsula and reached Sharm el-Sheikh. Actually, 
we accepted and submitted to an American dictate, mainly regard- 
ing the Gaza Strip (which David Ben-Gurion called “the liberated 
portion of the homeland”). John Foster Dulles, the then secretary 
of state, promised Ben-Gurion that an Egyptian army would not 
return to Gaza. 


The Egyptian army did enter Gaza. David Ben-Gurion sent Mrs. Meir 
to Washington to ask Foster Dulles: “What happened? Where are the 
promises?” And he replied: “Would you resume the war for this?” 


After 1957, Israel had to wait 10 full years for its flag to fly again over 
that liberated portion of the homeland. 


In June 1967 we again had a choice. The Egyptian army concentra- 
tions in the Sinai approaches do not prove that Nasser was really 
about to attack us. We must be honest with ourselves. We decided 
to attack him. 


This was a war of self-defence in the noblest sense of the term. The 
government of national unity then established decided unanimously: 
We will take the initiative and attack the enemy, drive him back, 
and thus assure the security of Israel and the future of the nation. 


We did not do this for lack of an alternative. We could have gone on 
waiting. We could have sent the army home. Who knows if there 
would have been an attack against us? There is no proof of it. There 
are several arguments to the contrary. While it is indeed true that 
the closing of the Straits of Tiran was an act of aggression, a casus 
belli, there is always room for a great deal of consideration as to 
whether it is necessary to make a casus into a bellum. 


And so there were three wars with no alternative—the War of Inde- 
pendence, the War of Attrition and the Yom Kippur War—and it 
is our misfortune that our wars have been so. If in the two other 
wars, the wars of choice—the Sinai Campaign and the Six Day War— 
we had losses like those in the no alternative wars, we would have 
been left today with few of our best youth, without the strength to 
withstand the Arab world. 


As for Operation Peace for Galilee, it does not really belong to the 
category of wars of no alternative. We could have gone on seeing our 
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civilians injured in Metulla or Kiryat Shmona or Nahariya. We could 
have gone on counting those killed by explosive charges left in a 
Jerusalem supermarket, or a Petah Tikva bus stop. 


All the orders to carry out these acts of murder and sabotage came 
from Beirut. Should we have reconciled ourselves to the ceaseless 
killing of civilians, even after the agreement ending hostilities reached 
last summer, which the terrorists interpreted as an agreement 
permitting them to strike at us from every side, besides southern 
Lebanon? They tried to infiltrate gangs of murderers via Syria and 
Jordan, and bya miracle we captured them. We might also not have 
captured them. There was a gang of four terrorists which infiltrated 
from Jordan, whose members admitted they had been about to com- 
mandeer a bus (and we remember the bus on the coastal road). 


There are slanderers who say that a full year of quiet has passed 
between us and the terrorists. Nonsense. There was not even one 
month of quiet. The newspapers and communications media, in- 
cluding The New York Times and The Washington Post, did not pub- 
lish even one line about our capturing the gang of murderers that 
crossed the Jordan in order to commandeer a bus and murder its 
passengers. 


True, such actions were not a threat to the existence of the state. 
But they did threaten the lives of civilians, whose number we can- 
not estimate, day after day, week after week, month after month. 


During the past nine weeks, we have in effect destroyed the combat 
potential of 20,000 terrorists. We hold 9,000 in a prison camp. 
Between 2,000 and 3,000 were killed and between 7,000 and 9,000 
have been captured and cut offin Beirut. They have decided to leave 
there only because they have no possibility of remaining there. They 
will leave soon. We made a second condition: after the exit of most 
of the terrorists, an integrated multi-national force will enter. But 
if the minority refuse to leave, you—the U.S., Italy and France— 
must promise us in writing that you, together with the Lebanese 
army, will force them, the terrorists, to leave Beirut and Lebanon. 
They have the possibility of forcing 2,000-2,500 terrorists who will 
remain after the majority leaves. 


And one more condition: if you aren’t willing to force them, then, 
please, leave Beirut and Lebanon, and the I.D.F. will solve the 
problem. 


This is what I wrote the Secretary of State today, and I want you 
and all the citizens of Israel and the U.S. to know it. 


The problem will be solved. We can already now look beyond the 


fighting. It will end, as we hope, shortly. And then, as I believe, 
recognize and logically assume, we will have a protracted period of 
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peace. There is no other country around us that is capable of attack- 
ing us. 


We have destroyed the best tanks and planes the Syrians had. We 
have destroyed 24 of their ground-to-air missile batteries. After 
everything that happened, Syria did not go to war against us, not in 
Lebanon and not in the Golan Heights. 


Jordan cannot attack us. We have learned that Jordan is sending 
telegrams to the Americans, warning that Israel is about to invade 
across the Jordan and capture Amman. 


For our part, we will not initiate any attack against any Arab coun- 
try. We have proved that we do not want wars. We made many 
painful sacrifices for a peace treaty with Egypt. That treaty stood the 
test of the fighting in Lebanon; in other words, it stood the test. 


The demilitarized zone of 150 kilometres in Sinai exists and no 
Egyptian soldier has been placed there. From the experience of the 
1930s, Ihave to say that if ever the other side violated the agreement 
about the demilitarized zone, Israel would be obliged to introduce, 
without delay, a force stronger than that violating the international 
commitment: not in order to wage war, but to achieve one of two 
results: restoration of the previous situation, i.e., resumed demili- 
tarization, and the removal of both armies from the demilitarized 
zone; or attainment of strategic depth, in case the other side has 
taken the first step towards a war of aggression, as happened in 
Europe only three years after the abrogation of the demilitarized 
zone in the Rhineland. 


Because the other Arab countries are completely incapable of attack- 
ing the State of Israel, there is reason to expect that we are facing a 
historic period of peace. It is obviously impossible to set a date. 


It may well be that “The land shall be still for 40 years.” Perhaps less, 
perhaps more. But from the facts before us, it is clear that, with the 
end of the fighting in Lebanon, we have ahead of us many years of 
establishing peace treaties and peaceful relations with the various 
Arab countries. 


The conclusion—both on the basis of the relations between states 
and on the basis of our national experience—is that there is no 
divine mandate to go to war only if there is no alternative. There is 
no moral imperative that a nation must, or is entitled to, fight only 
when its back is to the sea, or to the abyss. Such a war may avert 
tragedy, if not a Holocaust, for any nation; but it causes it terrible 
loss of life. 


Quite the opposite. A free, sovereign nation, which hates war and 
loves peace, and which is concerned about its security, must create 
the conditions under which war, if there is a need for it, will not be 
for lack of alternative. The conditions much be such—and their 
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creation depends upon man’s reason and his actions—that the 
price of victory will be few casualties, not many. 


Source: “Address by Prime Minister Begin at the National Defense 
College, 8 August 1982,” Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs, http:// 
www.israel-mfa.gov.il/MFA. 


93. Ronald Reagan, Address to 

the Nation on U.S. Policy for Peace 
in the Middle East [Excerpt], 
September 1, 1982 


Introduction 


Immediately after U.S. special envoy Philip Habib brokered a cease- 
fire agreement between Israeli and Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) forces that involved the PLO’s departure from Lebanon, U.S. 
troops arrived in Beirut as part of a United Nations (UN) peace- 
keeping mission entrusted with overseeing the agreement’s imple- 
mentation. Once the PLO personnel had left, U.S. president Ronald 
Reagan proposed a new Arab-Israeli peace plan. George Shultz, 
who had just become U.S. secretary of state, had already publicly 
informed the U.S. Congress of his commitment to revitalizing the 
Camp David framework by reaching arrangements with Israel that 
would give Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza “full autonomy.” 
Shultz had also stated that peace talks would have to include repre- 
sentatives of the Palestinians and other Arab states and that the 
United States needed to improve its relations with the latter. He 
argued that a solid peace settlement was the only true guarantee of 
Israel’s security, to which the United States and the Reagan admin- 
istration were deeply committed. U.S. and Israeli officials were at 
one in seeking to avoid direct negotiations with the PLO and hoped 
that the PLO’s expulsion from Lebanon would clear the way to deal 
with more moderate Palestinian elements. In eloquent language, 
Reagan called for “a fresh start” on peace negotiations in which Arab 
states and Israel would build on the Camp David foundations and 
the United States would act as mediator. He called for full auton- 
omy for the Palestinians of the West Bank and Gaza, with local gov- 
ernment authorities to be elected by the Palestinians, but on behalf 
of the United States he explicitly opposed both the establishment of 
an independent Palestinian state in those areas and their annexa- 
tion or permanent control by Israel. Reagan did envisage that the 
West Bank and Gaza would have close ties with the kingdom of 
Jordan. He also demanded a freeze on further Israeli settlements in 
the occupied territories. Jerusalem, Reagan stated, should remain 
undivided, its ultimate status to be decided through subsequent 
negotiations. Once again, he affirmed the U.S. commitment to UN 
Security Council Resolution 242 guaranteeing Arab recognition of 
Israel’s existence in return for Israeli withdrawal from most if not 
all of the occupied territories. Seeking to reassure Israel, Reagan 
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uncompromisingly warned that “America’s commitment to the 
security of Israel is ironclad.” 


Primary Source 


My fellow Americans: 


Today has been a day that should make us proud. It marked the end 
of the successful evacuation of the PLO from Beirut, Lebanon. This 
peaceful step could never have been taken without the good offices 
of the United States and especially the truly heroic work of a great 
American diplomat, Ambassador Philip Habib. 


Thanks to his efforts, 1am happy to announce that the U.S. Marine 
contingent helping to supervise the evacuation has accomplished 
its mission. Our young men should be out of Lebanon within two 
weeks. They, too, have served the cause of peace with distinction, 
and we can all be very proud of them. 


The evacuation of the PLO from Beirut is now complete, and we can 
now help the Lebanese to rebuild their war-torn country. We owe 
it to ourselves, and to posterity, to move quickly to build upon this 
achievement. A stable and revived Lebanon is essential to all our 
hopes for peace in the region. The people of Lebanon deserve the 
best efforts of the international community to turn the nightmares 
of the past several years into a new dawn of hope. But the opportu- 
nities for peace in the Middle East do not begin and end in Lebanon. 
As we help Lebanon rebuild, we must also move to resolve the root 
causes of conflict between Arabs and Israelis. 


The war in Lebanon has demonstrated many things, but two con- 
sequences are key to the peace process. First, the military losses of 
the PLO have not diminished the yearning of the Palestinian people 
for a just solution of their claims; and, second, while Israel’s mil- 
itary successes in Lebanon have demonstrated that its armed forces 
are second to none in the region, they alone cannot bring just and 
lasting peace to Israel and her neighbors. 


The question now is how to reconcile Israel’s legitimate security con- 
cerns with the legitimate rights of the Palestinians. And that answer 
can only come at the negotiating table. Each party must recognize 
that the outcome must be acceptable to all and that true peace will 
require compromises by all. 


So, tonight I am calling for a fresh start. This is the moment for all 
those directly concerned to get involved—or lend their support— 
to a workable basis for peace. The Camp David agreement remains 
the foundation of our policy. Its language provides all parties with 
the leeway they need for successful negotiations. 
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Icall on Israel to make clear that the security for which she yearns can 
only be achieved through genuine peace, a peace requiring magna- 
nimity, vision, and courage. 


Icall on the Palestinian people to recognize that their own political 
aspirations are inextricably bound to recognition of Israel’s right 
to a secure future. 


And I call on the Arab States to accept the reality of Israel—and the 
reality that peace and justice are to be gained only through hard, 
fair, direct negotiation. 


In making these calls upon others, I recognize that the United States 
has a special responsibility. No other nation is in a position to deal 
with the key parties to the conflict on the basis of trust and reliability. 


The time has come for a new realism on the part of all the peoples 
of the Middle East. The State of Israel is an accomplished fact; it 
deserves unchallenged legitimacy within the community of nations. 
But Israel’s legitimacy has thus far been recognized by too few coun- 
tries and has been denied by every Arab State except Egypt. Israel 
exists; it has a right to exist in peace behind secure and defensible 
borders; and it has a right to demand of its neighbors that they rec- 
ognize those facts. 


I have personally followed and supported Israel’s heroic struggle 
for survival, ever since the founding of the State of Israel thirty-four 
years ago. In the pre-1967 borders Israel was barely ten miles wide 
at its narrowest point. The bulk of Israel’s population lived within 
artillery range of hostile Arab armies. I am not about to ask Israel 
to live that way again. 


The war in Lebanon has demonstrated another reality in the region. 
The departure of the Palestinians from Beirut dramatizes more 
than ever the homelessness of the Palestinian people. Palestinians 
feel strongly that their cause is more than a question of refugees. 
agree. The Camp David agreement recognized that fact when it 
spoke of the legitimate rights of the Palestinian people and their just 
requirements. 


For peace to endure it must involve all those who have been most 
deeply affected by the conflict. Only through broader participation 
in the peace process, most immediately by Jordan and by the Pales- 
tinians, will Israel be able to rest confident in the knowledge that 
its security and integrity will be respected by its neighbors. Only 
through the process of negotiation can all the nations of the Middle 
East achieve a secure peace. 


These, then, are our general goals. What are the specific new Amer- 


ican positions, and why are we taking them? In the Camp David talks 
thus far, both Israel and Egypt have felt free to express openly their 
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views as to what the outcome should be. Understandably their 
views have differed on many points. The United States has thus far 
sought to play the role of mediator. We have avoided public com- 
ment on the key issues. We have always recognized and continue to 
recognize that only the voluntary agreement of those parties most 
directly involved in the conflict can provide an enduring solution. 
But it has become evident to me that some clearer sense of Amer- 
ica’s position on the key issues is necessary to encourage wider 
support for the peace process. 


First, as outlined in the Camp David accords, there must bea period 
of time during which the Palestinian inhabitants of the West Bank 
and Gaza will have full autonomy over their own affairs. Due con- 
sideration must be given to the principle of self-government by the 
inhabitants of the territories and to the legitimate security concerns 
of the parties involved. The purpose of the five-year period of tran- 
sition which would begin after free elections for a self-governing 
Palestinian authority is to prove to the Palestinians that they can 
run their own affairs and that such Palestinian autonomy poses no 
threat to Israel’s security. 


The United States will not support the use of any additional land for 
the purpose of settlements during the transitional period. Indeed, the 
immediate adoption ofa settlement freeze by Israel, more than any 
other action, could create the confidence needed for wider partici- 
pation in these talks. Further settlement activity is in no way nec- 
essary for the security of Israel and only diminishes the confidence 
of the Arabs that a final outcome can be freely and fairly negotiated. 


I want to make the American position well understood. The pur- 
pose of this transitional period is the peaceful and orderly transfer 
of authority from Israel to the Palestinian inhabitants of the West 
Bank and Gaza. At the same time, such a transfer must not inter- 
fere with Israel’s security requirements. 


Beyond the transition period, as we look to the future of the West 
Bank and Gaza, it is clear to me that peace cannot be achieved by the 
formation of an independent Palestinian state in those territories, 
nor is it achievable on the basis of Israeli sovereignty or permanent 
control over the West Bank and Gaza. So, the United States will not 
support the establishment of an independent Palestinian state in 
the West Bank and Gaza, and we will not support annexation or per- 
manent control by Israel. 


There is, however, another way to peace. The final status of these 
lands must, of course, be reached through the give and take of 
negotiations. But it is the firm view of the United States that self- 
government by the Palestinians of the West Bank and Gaza in asso- 
ciation with Jordan offers the best chance for a durable, just, and 
lasting peace. We base our approach squarely on the principle that 
the Arab-Israeli conflict should be resolved through negotiations 
involving an exchange of territory for peace. 
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This exchange is enshrined in United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 242, which is, in turn, incorporated in all its parts in the 
Camp David agreements. U.N. Resolution 242 remains wholly valid 
as the foundation stone of America’s Middle East peace effort. It is 
the United States position that, in return for peace, the withdrawal 
provision of Resolution 242 applies to all fronts, including the West 
Bank and Gaza. When the border is negotiated between Jordan and 
Israel, our view on the extent to which Israel should be asked to give 
up territory will be heavily affected by the extent of true peace and 
normalization, and the security arrangements offered in return. 


Finally, we remain convinced that Jerusalem must remain undivided, 
but its final status should be decided through negotiation. 


In the course of the negotiations to come, the United States will 
support positions that seem to us fair and reasonable compromises 
and likely to promote a sound agreement. We will also put forward 
our own detailed proposals when we believe they can be helpful. And, 
make no mistake, the United States will oppose any proposal from 
any party and at any point in the negotiating process that threatens 
the security of Israel. America’s commitment to the security of Israel 
is ironclad, and, I might add, so is mine. 


During the past few days, our Ambassadors in Israel, Egypt, Jordan, 
and Saudi Arabia have presented to their host governments the 
proposals, in full detail, that I have outlined here today. Now lam 
convinced that these proposals can bring justice, bring security, 
and bring durability to an Arab-Israeli peace. The United States will 
stand by these principles with total dedication. They are fully con- 
sistent with Israel’s security requirements and the aspirations of the 
Palestinians. 


We will work hard to broaden participation at the peace table as 
envisaged by the Camp David accords. And I fervently hope that the 
Palestinians and Jordan, with the support of their Arab colleagues, 
will accept this opportunity. 


Source: Ronald Reagan, Public Papers of the Presidents of the United 
States: Ronald Reagan, 1982, Vol. 2 (Washington, DC: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1983), 1093-1097. 


94. Israeli Cabinet Resolution on the 
Reagan Plan, September 2, 1982 


Introduction 


Ronald Reagan’s explicit efforts to reassure Israeli leaders that his 
peace proposals in no way diluted the U.S. commitment to Israel’s 
security were unavailing in persuading them to support the Reagan 
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Plan. The following day, the Israeli cabinet issued a communiqué 
detailing Israeli objections to the plan. Formally, Israel based most 
of its objections to Reagan’s proposals on the fact that they were 
inconsistent with, or at least not mentioned in, the Camp David 
Accords. Israel took issue with Reagan’s suggestions on the future 
status of Jerusalem; full autonomy for the Palestinians of the West 
Bank and Gaza, especially their responsibility for internal security, 
which Israeli officials argued would inevitably bring a resurgence 
of terrorist activities by the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO); 
his denial of Israel’s sovereignty over the West Bank and Gaza; and 
his support for the development of close “economic, commercial, 
and cultural ties between the West Bank, Gaza, and Jordan.” Israeli 
officials also warned that despite Reagan’s explicit pronouncement 
that the United States would not endorse the creation of an inde- 
pendent Palestinian state, there could be no guarantee that this 
would not be the end result. Seeking to appeal to Reagan’s Cold 
War and anti-Soviet sensibilities, they warned that an autonomous 
Palestinian territorial entity within Israel would be likely to become 
a haven for PLO leaders, who would in turn acquire advanced 
weaponry from the Soviet Union. Ultimately, Israel warned, the 
Palestinians would ally themselves with other hostile Arab states 
and “launch an onslaught against Israel to destroy her.” While stat- 
ing its willingness to resume its Camp David Accord negotiations 
with Egypt and the United States on Palestinian autonomy, Israel 
therefore refused to enter into any negotiations based on the Reagan 
Plan, which was effectively dead at birth. Their near-instantaneous 
and far from tactful rejection of Reagan’s proposals was an indica- 
tion of just how self-confident Israeli leaders felt when dealing with 
their country’s greatest patron and ally. 


Primary Source 


The positions conveyed to the Prime Minister of Israel on behalf 
of the President of the United States consist of partial quotations 
from the Camp David agreements, or are nowhere mentioned in that 
agreement or contradict it entirely. 


The following are the major positions of the Government of the 
United States: 


1. Jerusalem 
“Participation by the Palestinian inhabitants of East Jerusalem in 
the election for the West Bank-Gaza authority.” 


No mention whatsoever is made in the Camp David agreement of 
such a voting right. The single meaning of such a vote is the reparti- 
tion of Jerusalem into two authorities, the one—of the State of Israel, 
and the other—of the Administrative Council of the autonomy. 
Jerusalem is nowhere mentioned in the Camp David agreement. With 
respect to the capital of Israel, letters were forwarded and attached 
to that agreement. In his letter to the President of the United States, 
Mr. Jimmy Carter, the Prime Minister of Israel, Mr. Menachem 
Begin, stated that “Jerusalem is one city, indivisible, the capital of 
the State of Israel.” Thus shall it remain for all generations to come. 
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2. Security 
“Progressive Palestinian responsibility for internal security based 
on capability and performance.” 


In the Camp David agreement it is stated: “A withdrawal of Israeli 
armed forces will take place and there will be a redeployment of 
the remaining Israeli forces into specified security locations. The 
agreement will also include arrangements for assuring internal 
and external order and security and public order.” 


It is, therefore, clear that in the Camp David agreement no distinc- 
tion is made between internal security and external security. There 
can be no doubt that were internal security not to be the responsi- 
bility of Israel, the terrorist organization called P.L.O.—even after 
its defeat by the I.D.F. in Lebanon—would act to perpetrate con- 
stant bloodshed, shedding the blood of Jews and Arabs alike. For 
the citizens of Israel this is a question of life and death. 


3. “A Real Settlement Freeze” 

In the Camp David agreement no mention whatsoever is made of 
such a freeze. At Camp David the Prime Minister agreed that new 
settlements could not be established (though population would be 
added to existing ones) during the period of the negotiations for the 
signing of the peace treaty between Egypt and Israel (three months 
being explicitly stated). This commitment was carried out in full. 
That three month period terminated on December 17, 1978. Since 
then many settlements have been established in Judea, Samaria 
and the Gaza District, without evicting a single person from his 
land, village or town. Such settlement is a Jewish inalienable right 
and an integral part of our national security. Therefore, there shall 
be no settlement freeze. We shall continue to establish them in 
accordance with our natural right. President Reagan announced 
at the time that the “settlements are not illegal.” A double negative 
makes a positive meaning that the settlements are legal. We shall 
act, therefore, in accordance with our natural right and the law, and 
we shall not deviate from the principle that these vital settlements 
will not lead to any evictions. 


4, The Definition of Full Autonomy 

“The definition of full autonomy as giving the Palestinian inhabi- 
tants real authority over themselves, the land and its resources, 
subject to fair safeguards on water.” Such a definition is nowhere 
mentioned in the Camp David agreement, which states: “In order 
to provide full autonomy to the inhabitants (our emphasis), etc.” 
In the lengthy discussion at Camp David, it was made absolutely 
clear that the autonomy applies not to the territory but to the 
inhabitants. 


5. Ties with Jordan 

“Economic, commercial and cultural ties between the West Bank, 
Gaza and Jordan.” In all the clauses of the Camp David agreement 
there is no reference whatsoever to such ties. 
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6. Israeli Sovereignty 

There is nothing in the Camp David agreement that precludes the 
application of Israeli sovereignty over Judea, Samaria and the Gaza 
District following the transitional period which begins with the 
establishment and inauguration of the self-government authority 
(Administrative Council). This was also stated by an official spokes- 
man of the government of the United States. 


7. Palestinian State 

The Government of the United States commits itself not to support 
establishment of a Palestinian state in Judea, Samaria and the Gaza 
District. Regrettably, the visible reality proves this to be an illusion. 
Were the American plan to be implemented, there would be noth- 
ing to prevent King Hussein from inviting his new-found friend, 
Yasser Arafat, to come to Nablus and hand the rule over to him. 
Thus would come into being a Palestinian state which would con- 
clude a pact with Soviet Russia and arm itself with every kind of 
modern weaponry. Ifthe P.L.O. could do this in Lebanon, establish- 
ing a state-within-a-state, how much more so will the terrorists do 
so ruling over Judea, Samaria and the Gaza District. Then a joint 
front would be established of that “Palestinian State” with Jordan 
and Iraq behind her, Saudi Arabia to the south and Syria to the 
north. All these countries, together with other Arab states, would, 
after a while, launch an onslaught against Israel to destroy her. It is 
inconceivable that Israel will ever agree to such an “arrangement” 
whose consequences are inevitable. 


Since the positions of the Government of the United States seriously 
deviate from the Camp David agreements, contradict it, and could 
create a serious danger to Israel, its security and its future, the Gov- 
ernment of Israel has resolved that on the basis of these positions 
it will not enter into any negotiations with any party. 


The Government of Israel is ready to renew the autonomy negotia- 
tions forthwith with the governments of the United States and Egypt, 
signatories to the Camp David agreements, and with other states 
and elements invited at Camp David to participate in the negotia- 
tions, with a view to reaching agreement on the establishment of 
full autonomy for the Arab inhabitants of Judea, Samaria and the 
Gaza District, in total conformity with the Camp David Accords. 


Source: “Cabinet Resolution on the Reagan Plan, 2 September 1982,” 
Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs, http://www.mfa.gov.il/MFA. 


95. Saddam Hussein, Statement on 
Israel's Right to a Secure State, 
January 2, 1983 


Introduction 


By the 1980s, several Arab leaders were willing to publicly endorse 
the concept of recognition of Israel. President Saddam Hussein of 
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Iraq, then engaged ina lengthy war with Iran in which he was receiv- 
ing substantial U.S. support, was among them. Hussein, heading a 
largely secular government dominated by the socialist Baath Party, 
was by no means a dedicated Muslim. Interviewed by Democratic 
congressman Stephen Solarz in 1983, Hussein stated “that the simul- 
taneous existence of an independent Palestinian State acceptable to 
the Palestinians and the existence of a secure state for the Israelis 
are both necessary.” His greatest concern over such an arrangement 
was apparently not the status of Israel but rather his opposition to 
any potential union of the West Bank and Gaza with the kingdom 
of Jordan. This would, he claimed, be “unacceptable” to Iraq and 
other Arab states. Hussein argued that were the Palestinian territo- 
ries to join Jordan, other Arab states would regard this as threaten- 
ing “their entire existence” and exposing them to manipulation and 
menace from “an international conspiracy” or any “big power.” His 
underlying objection may well have been that a merger of Jordan 
with the West Bank and Gaza would have enhanced Jordan both 
territorially and in terms of its international visibility, prestige, 
and allies, boosting that kingdom’s ability to withstand pressure 
from Iraq. 


Primary Source 


[Question:] Mr. President, I do appreciate your frank answers. | 
would like to ask you the second question and I would like you 
to give, with all sincerity, your viewpoint: should Israel agree to 
return to the pre-1967 borders, but only within an objective frame- 
work, giving Jordan the primary responsibility for administrating 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip [? Does] this represent an acceptable 
solution to the problem? Would it be sufficient for Israel to with- 
draw to the 1967 lines and to accept the establishment of a Pales- 
tinian State in the West Bank and Gaza Strip as a way to solve the 
conflict? 


[Answer:] I do not believe that forcing the Palestinians, under the 
current circumstances, to accept a constitutional formula with any 
Arab State is a sound action. However, I believe that the simultane- 
ous existence of an independent Palestinian State acceptable to the 
Palestinians and the existence of a secure state for the Israelis are 
both necessary. 


I believe that you will be committing a grave mistake, unacceptable 
of course to the Arabs and Iraq, if you think that Jordan is suitable 
as a Palestinian State. In other words, the state of Palestine would 
be on the east bank of the Jordan, as some Israeli officials have re- 
marked. The Arabs would feel that their entire existence was threat- 
ened and that the political map of their national entity could be 
threatened any time by an international conspiracy or by the desire 
of this or that big power. 


Source: “Saddam Hussein Interview with Stephen Solarz, January 2, 
1983,” Foreign Broadcast Information Service, F.B.1.S.-Daily Report 
Middle East and North Africa, January 4, 1983. 
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96. Kahan Commission Report 
[Excerpt], February 8, 1983 


Introduction 


United Nations (UN) and Israeli forces were both present in Lebanon 
after Palestinian forces left on September 1, 1982. Two weeks later, 
several hundred civilians were massacred in Beirut. Even though 
peace had supposedly been restored, the situation was still confused, 
with local militias violently vying for power. Seeking to assure its 
continued influence in Lebanon, in presidential elections held there 
in August 1982 Israel backed the Maronite Christian Phalange mili- 
tia leader Bashir Gemayel, who was successful. On September 14 
Gemayel was assassinated. Two days earlier, Israeli defense minis- 
ter Ariel Sharon and Chief of Staff Rafael Eitan had already negoti- 
ated a deal with Gemayel under which Phalangist forces would be 
permitted to enter Palestinian refugee camps at Sabra and Shatila, 
on the outskirts of Beirut, purportedly to clean out up to 2,000 
Palestinian fighting men who hadallegedly taken refuge there. After 
Gemayel’s death, Sharon and Eitan paid a visit of condolence to his 
family and then, leaving the Israeli cabinet ignorant of their inten- 
tions, went ahead with this plan. Violating the terms of the truce 
that U.S. negotiator Philip Habib had arranged some weeks before, 
on September 16 Israeli troops entered West Beirut and then ar- 
ranged the transportation of around 200 Phalangist militiamen to 
the area outside the two camps. Entering the camps at 6:00 p.m., 
the Phalangists sought vengeance for Gemayel’s death and began a 
massacre that continued until early September 19. Over these three 
days, Eitan and high-ranking Israeli officers ignored reports that 
atrocities were in progress and civilians were being murdered. The 
Maronites left the camps on September 19, leaving hundreds— 
estimates ranged from 460 to 2,000—of dead refugees behind 
them, the majority of whom were women and children, with none 
apparently belonging to any Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
unit. Reports of the massacres quickly appeared in the Israeli and 
international press, creating a wave of revulsion and disgust against 
Israel and sparking major protests and demonstrations within Israel 
itself. These events prompted the Israeli government to establish a 
commission of inquiry chaired by Yitzhak Kahan, president of the 
Supreme Court. The commission held 60 sessions, some open but 
many closed, and interviewed 58 witnesses. The Israeli military ini- 
tially claimed to have been unaware of these events and to have 
played no role in them, but the commission’s report showed that 
this was untrue. Sharon, Eitan, and Deputy Prime Minister David 
Levy had not only facilitated the movement of Phalange forces into 
the camps but had also anticipated that major bloodshed would 
ensue. The report therefore held them morally responsible for the 
events that followed. Despite the Israeli government’s decision to 
investigate these events, the implication of senior Israeli officials in 
the massacres served to discredit the country on the international 
stage. When the commission’s report appeared Sharon was forced 
to resign as defense minister, although he would later stage a polit- 
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ical comeback. In the wake of the massacres, U.S. troops returned 
to Beirut as part of the international peacekeeping force. 


Primary Source 
[...] 


Before we discuss the essence of the problem of the indirect respon- 
sibility of Israel, or of those who operated at its behest, we perceive 
it to be necessary to deal with objections that have been voiced on 
various occasions, according to which if Israel’s direct responsibil- 
ity for the atrocities is negated—i.e., if it is determined that the 
blood of those killed was not shed by L.D.F. soldiers and L.D.F. 
forces, or that others operating at the behest of the state were not 
parties to the atrocities—then there is no place for further discus- 
sion of the problem of indirect responsibility. The argument is that 
no responsibility should be laid on Israel for deeds perpetrated out- 
side of its borders by members of the Christian community against 
Palestinians in that same country, or against Muslims located within 
the area of the camps. A certain echo of this approach may be found 
in statements made in the cabinet meeting of 19.9.82, and in state- 
ments released to the public by various sources. 


We cannot accept this position. Ifit indeed becomes clear that those 
who decided on the entry of the Phalangists into the camps should 
have foreseen—from the information at their disposal and from 
things which were common knowledge—that there was danger of 
a massacre, and no steps were taken which might have prevented 
this danger or at least greatly reduced the possibility that deeds of 
this type might be done, then those who made the decisions and 
those who implemented them are indirectly responsible for what 
ultimately occurred, even if they did not intend this to happen and 
merely disregarded the anticipated danger. A similar indirect respon- 
sibility also falls on those who knew of the decision; it was their duty, 
by virtue of their position and their office, to warn of the danger, 
and they did not fulfill this duty. It is also not possible to absolve of 
such indirect responsibility those persons who, when they received 
the first reports of what was happening in the camps, did not rush 
to prevent the continuation of the Phalangists’ actions and did not 
do everything within their power to stop them. ... 


We would like to note here that we will not enter at all into the ques- 
tion of indirect responsibility of other elements besides the State of 
Israel. One might argue that such indirect responsibility falls, inter 
alia, on the Lebanese army, or on the Lebanese government to whose 
orders this army was subject, since despite Major General Drori’s 
urgings in his talks with the heads of the Lebanese army, they did 
not grant Israel’s request to enter the camps before the Phalangists 
or instead of the Phalangists, until 19.9.82. It should also be noted 
that in meetings with U.S. representatives during the critical days, 
Israel’s spokesmen repeatedly requested that the U.S. use its influ- 
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ence to get the Lebanese Army to fulfill the function of maintaining 
public peace and order in West Beirut, but it does not seem that 
these requests had any result. One might also make charges con- 
cerning the hasty evacuation of the multi-national force by the 
countries whose troops were in place until after the evacuation of 
the terrorists. ... 


As has already been said above, the decision to enter West Beirut 
was adopted in conversations held between the Prime Minister and 
the Defense Minister on the night between 14-15 September 1982. 
No claim may be made that this decision was adopted by these two 
alone without convening a cabinet session. On that same night, an 
extraordinary emergency situation was created which justified 
immediate and concerted action to prevent a situation which ap- 
peared undesirable and even dangerous from Israel’s perspective. 
There is great sense in the supposition that had I.D.F. troops not 
entered West Beirut, a situation of total chaos and battles between 
various combat forces would have developed, and the number of 
victims among the civilian population would have been far greater 
than it ultimately was. The Israeli military force was the only real 
force nearby which could take control over West Beirut so as to 
maintain the peace and prevent a resumption of hostile actions 
between various militias and communities. The Lebanese army 
could have performed a function in the refugee camps, but it did 
not then have the power to enforce order in all of West Beirut. Under 
these circumstances it could be assumed that were I.D.F. forces not 
to enter West Beirut, various atrocities would be perpetrated there in 
the absence of any real authority; and it may be that world public 
opinion might then have placed responsibility on Israel for having 
refrained from action. 


The demand made in Israel to have the Phalangists take part in the 
fighting was a general and understandable one; and political, and 
to some extent military, reasons existed for such participation. The 
general question of relations with the Phalangists and cooperation 
with them is a saliently political one, regarding which there may be 
legitimate differences of opinion and outlook. We do not find it 
justified to assert that the decision on this participation was un- 
warranted or that it should not have been made. 


It is a different question whether the decision to have the Pha- 
langists enter the camps was justified in the circumstances that 
were created. ... 


Inour view, everyone who had anything to do with events in Lebanon 
should have felt apprehension about a massacre in the camps, if 
armed Phalangist forces were to be moved into them without the 
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1.D.F. exercising concrete and effective supervision and scrutiny of 
them. All those concerned were well aware that combat morality 
among the various combatant groups in Lebanon differs from the 
norm in the I.D.F., that the combatants in Lebanon belittle the value 
of human life far beyond what is necessary and accepted in wars 
between civilized peoples, and that various atrocities against the 
non-combatant population had been widespread in Lebanon since 
1975. It was well known that the Phalangists harbor deep enmity 
for the Palestinians, viewing them as the source of all the troubles 
that afflicted Lebanon during the years of the civil war. ... 


The decision on the entry of the Phalangists into the refugee camps 
was taken on Wednesday (15.9.82) in the morning. The Prime 
Minister was not then informed of the decision. The Prime Minis- 
ter heard about the decision, together with all the other ministers, 
in the course of a report made by the Chief of Staff at the Cabinet 
session on Thursday (16.9.82) when the Phalangists were already 
in the camps. Thereafter, no report was made to the Prime Minis- 
ter regarding the excesses of the Phalangists in the camps, and the 
Prime Minister learned about the events in the camps from a BBC 
broadcast on Saturday (18.9.82) afternoon. ... 


Recommendations and Closing Remarks 

Recommendations 

With regard to the following recommendations concerning a group 
of men who hold senior positions in the Government and the Israel 
Defense Forces, we have taken into account [the fact] that each one 
of these men has to his credit [the performance of] many public or 
military services rendered with sacrifice and devotion on behalf of 
the State of Israel. Ifnevertheless we have reached the conclusion that 
it is incumbent upon us to recommend certain measures against 
some of these men, it is out of the recognition that the gravity of the 
matter and its implications for the underpinnings of public moral- 
ity in the State of Israel call for such measures. 


The Prime Minister, The Foreign Minister, and the Head of 
the Mossad 

We have heretofore established the facts and conclusions with regard 
to the responsibility of the Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister, 
and the head of the Mossad. In view of what we have determined 
with regard to the extent of the responsibility of each of them, we 
are of the opinion thatit is sufficient to determine responsibility and 
there is no need for any further recommendations. 


The Minister of Defense, Mr. Ariel Sharon 
We have found, as has been detailed in this report, that the Minister 
of Defense bears personal responsibility. In our opinion, it is fitting 
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that the Minister of Defense draw the appropriate personal conclu- 
sions arising out of the defects revealed with regard to the manner 
in which he discharged the duties of his office—and if necessary, 
that the Prime Minister consider whether he should exercise his 
authority under Section 21-A(a) of the Basic Law: the Government, 
according to which “the Prime Minister may, after informing the 
Cabinet of his intention to do so, remove a minister from office.” 


The Chief of Staff, Lt.-Gen. Rafael Eitan 

We have arrived at grave conclusions with regard to the acts and 
omissions of the Chief of Staff, Lt-Gen. Rafael Eitan. The Chief of 
Staffis about to complete his term of service in April, 1983. Taking 
into account the fact that an extension of his term is not under con- 
sideration, there is no [practical] significance to a recommendation 
with regard to his continuing in office as Chief of Staff, and there- 
fore we have resolved that it is sufficient to determine responsibility 
without making any further recommendation. 


Closing Remarks 

In the witnesses’ testimony and in various documents, stress is laid 
on the difference between the usual battle ethics of the I.D.F. and 
the battle ethics of the bloody clashes and combat actions among 
the various ethnic groups, militias, and fighting forces in Lebanon. 
The difference is considerable. In the war the I.D.F. waged in 
Lebanon, many civilians were injured and much loss of life was 
caused, despite the effort the I.D.F. and its soldiers made not to 
harm civilians. On more than one occasion, this effort caused I.D.F. 
troops additional casualties. During the months of the war, I.D.F. 
soldiers witnessed many sights of killing, destruction, and ruin. 
From their reactions (about which we have heard) to acts of brutal- 
ity against civilians, it would appear that despite the terrible sights 
and experiences of the war and despite the soldier’s obligation to 
behave as a fighter with a certain degree of callousness, I.D.F. sol- 
diers did not lose their sensitivity to atrocities that were perpetrated 
on non-combatants either out of cruelty or to give vent to vengeful 
feelings. It is regrettable that the reaction by I.D.F. soldiers to such 
deeds was not always forceful enough to bring a halt to the despi- 
cable acts. It seems to us that the I-D.F. should continue to foster 
the [consciousness of] basic moral obligations which must be kept 
even in war conditions, without prejudicing the 1.D.F.’s combat 
ability. The circumstances of combat require the combatants to be 
tough—which means to give priority to sticking to the objective 
and being willing to make sacrifices—in order to attain the objec- 
tives assigned to them, even under the most difficult conditions. 
But the end never justifies the means, and basic ethical and human 
values must be maintained in the use of arms. 


Among the responses to the commission from the public, there 


were those who expressed dissatisfaction with the holding of an 
inquiry on a subject not directly related to Israel’s responsibility. 
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The argument was advanced that in previous instances of massacre 
in Lebanon, when the lives of many more people were taken than 
those of the victims who fell in Sabra and Shatila, world opinion was 
not shocked and no inquiry commissions were established. We 
cannot justify this approach to the issue of holding an inquiry, and 
not only for the formal reason that it was not we who decided to hold 
the inquiry, but rather the Israeli Government resolved thereon. 
The main purpose of the inquiry was to bring to light all the impor- 
tant facts relating to the perpetration of the atrocities; it therefore 
has importance from the perspective of Israel’s moral fortitude and 
its functioning as a democratic state that scrupulously maintains 
the fundamental principles of the civilized world. 


We do not deceive ourselves that the results of this inquiry will con- 
vince or satisfy those who have prejudices or selective consciences, 
but this inquiry was not intended for such people. We have striven 
and have spared no effort to arrive at the truth, and we hope that all 
persons of good will who will examine the issue without prejudice 
will be convinced that the inquiry was conducted without any bias. 


Source: “Report of the Commission of Inquiry into the Events at the 
Refugee Camps in Beirut, 8 February 1983,” Israel Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, http://www.mfa.gov.il/MFA. 


97. Palestinian National Council 
Political Resolutions [Excerpt], 
February 22, 1983 


Introduction 


Forced to move out of Lebanon, the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO) reestablished itselfin Tunisia. Although North African 
Arab regimes, especially the radical governments of Algeria and 
Libya, remained sympathetic, the distance of the new PLO base 
made renewed attacks there by the organization considerably more 
difficult. Rhetorically, the PLO remained defiant, holding a meet- 
ing of the Palestinian National Council in Algiers in February 1983 
that celebrated the organization’s heroic struggles in Beirut and 
affirmed its intention of carrying on the armed struggle by all means 
possible. Once again, the PLO rejected the Camp David Accords and 
the Reagan Plan, condemned U.S. support for Israel, and proclaimed 
“the right of the Palestinian people . . . to establish an independent 
state under the leadership of the PLO.” All Arab states were exhorted 
to support the PLO and implement the resolutions of successive 
Arab summit conferences on the subject of Palestine. Jordan in par- 
ticular was urged to develop close relations with the Palestinians 
and accept the PLO as their only legitimate representative, since 
many peace plans envisaged an ultimate confederation linking Jor- 
dan and any Palestinian state. The PLO appealed to Iran and Iraq 
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to end the war that had broken out between the two in 1980, a con- 
flict that divided and weakened the Muslim world. The PLO intended 
to launch enhanced international propaganda efforts to put forward 
the Palestinian case. However, at this juncture the PLO, despite its 
enthusiastic verbal support for violent means of struggle, did not 
openly advocate the destruction of Israel, and outside observers 
commented that even the PLO was moving in the direction of 
accommodation with Israel. Indeed, seeking to strengthen its ties 
with the Soviet Union, the PLO resolutions praised peace propos- 
als put forward by Soviet president Leonid Brezhnev in 1980 that 
called for an independent Palestinian state, even though Brezhnev 
was on record then and again in September 1982 as favoring Arab 
recognition of Israel in return for Israeli withdrawal from the oc- 
cupied territories. Aligning itself with international radicalism 
and revolutionary struggles, especially those in South Africa and 
Namibia, the PLO expressed its intention of deepening its relations 
with “the socialist countries, primarily the Soviet Union, and various 
international progressive and liberation forces opposed to racism, 
colonialism, Zionism and imperialism.” The United States and 
American imperialism were, by contrast, characterized as “stand- 
ing at the head of the camp hostile to our just cause and the causes 
of struggling peoples.” Long on bombastic rhetoric and revolu- 
tionary fervor, the PLO declaration was nonetheless unable to hide 
the fact that the Israeli military campaign against the organization 
had greatly curtailed its influence and options. Disillusionment with 
Yasser Arafat’s leadership and his growing willingness to endorse 
compromise proposals put forward by other Arab leaders soon 
persuaded members of the Fatah group within the PLO to stage a 
revolt against him and also encouraged the emergence of other more 
extreme Palestinian groups. 


Primary Source 


1. Palestinian National Unity: 


The battle of steadfastness of heroism in Lebanon and Beirut epit- 
omizes Palestinian national unity in its best form. The PNC affirms 
continued adherence to independent Palestinian decision making, 
its protection, and the resisting of all pressures from whatever source 
to detract from this independence. 


Palestinian Armed Struggle: 


The PNC affirms the need to develop and escalate the armed struggle 
against the Zionist enemy. It affirms the right of the Palestine rev- 
olution forces to carry out military action against the Zionist enemy 
from all Arab Fronts. 


2. The Occupied Homeland: 


The PNC salutes our steadfast masses in the occupied territory 
in the face of the occupation, colonization, and uprooting. It also 
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salutes their comprehensive national unity and their complete 
rallying around the PLO, the sole legitimate representative of the 
Palestinian people, both internally and externally. The PNC con- 
demns and denounces all the suspect Israeli and American attempts 
to strike at Palestinian national unanimity and calls on the masses 
of our people to resist them. 


The National Council salutes the steadfastness of its people inside 
the areas occupied in 1948 and is proud of their struggle and stand, 
in the face of racist Zionism, to assert their national identity, it being 
an indivisible part of the Palestinian people. The council asserts the 
need to provide all the means of backing for them so as to consoli- 
date their unity and that of their national forces. 


Our Dispersed People: 


The PNC asserts the need to mobilize the resources of our people 
wherever they reside outside our occupied land and to consolidate 
their rallying around the PLO as the sole legitimate representative 
of our people. It recommends to the Executive Committee to work 
to preserve the social and economic interests of Palestinians and to 
defend their gained rights and their basic liberties and security. 


Contacts with Jewish Forces: 


Affirming resolution 14 of the political declaration issued by the 
PNC at its thirteenth session held on December 3, 1977, the PNC 
calls on the Executive Committee to study movement within this 
framework in line with the interest of the cause of Palestine and the 
Palestinian national interest. 


On the Arab Level: 


Deepening cohesion between the Palestinian revolution and the 
Arab national liberation movement throughout the Arab homeland 
so as to effectively stand up to the imperialist and Zionist plots and 
liquidation plans, particularly the Camp David accords and the Rea- 
gan plan, and also ending the Zionist occupation of the occupied 
Arab land, relations between the PLO and the Arab states shall be 
based on the following: 


A. Commitment to the cause of the Arab struggle, first and fore- 
most the cause of and struggle for Palestine. 

B. Adherence to the rights of the Palestinian people, including 
their right to return, self-determination, and the establish- 
ment of their own independent state under the leadership of 
the PLO—rights that were confirmed by the resolutions of 
the Arab summit conferences. 

C. Adherence to the question of sole representation and national 
unity and respect for national and independent Palestinian 
decision making. 
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D. Rejection of all schemes aimed at harming the right of the 
PLO to be the sole representative of the Palestinian people 
through any formula such as assigning powers, acting on its 
behalf, or sharing its right to representation. 


The Arab Peace Plan: 


The PNC considers the Fez summit resolutions as the minimum for 
political moves by the Arab states, moves which must complement 
military action with all its requirements for adjusting the balance 
of forces in favor of the struggle and Palestinian and Arab rights. 
The council, in understanding these resolutions, affirms it is not 
in conflict with the commitment to the political program and the 
resolutions of the National Council. 


Jordan: 


Emphasizing the special and distinctive relations linking the Jor- 
danian and Palestinian peoples and the need for action to develop 
them in harmony with the national interest of the two peoples and 
the Arab nation, and in order to realize the rights [as] the sole legit- 
imate representative of the Palestinian people, both inside and out- 
side the occupied land, the PNC deems that future relations with 
Jordan should be founded on the basis of a confederation between 
two independent states. 


Lebanon: 


1. Deepening relations with the Lebanese people and their National 
Forces and extending support and backing to them in their valiant 
struggle to resist the Zionist occupation and its instruments. 


2. At the forefront of the current missions of the Palestinian revo- 
lution will be participation with the Lebanese masses and their 
National and democratic forces in the fight against and the ending 
of Zionist occupation. 


Relations with Syria: 


Relations with sister Syria are based on the resolutions of succes- 
sive PNC sessions which confirm the importance of the strategic 
relationship between the PLO and Syria in the service of the nation- 
alist and pan-Arab interests of struggle and in order to confront the 
imperialist and the Zionist enemy, in light of the PLO’s and Syria’s 
constituting the vanguard in the face of the common danger. 


The Steadfastness and Confrontation Front: 
The PNC entrusts the PLO Executive Committee to have talks with 


the sides of the pan-Arab Steadfastness and Confrontation Front 
to discuss how it should be revived anew on sound, clear, and effec- 
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tive foundations, working from the premise that the front was not 
at the level of the tasks requested of it during the Zionist invasion 
of Lebanon. 


Egypt: 


The PNC confirms its rejection of the Camp David accords and the 
autonomy and civil administrations plans linked to them. The coun- 
cil calls on the Executive Committee to develop PLO relations with 
Egyptian nationalist, democratic, and popular forces struggling 
against moves to normalize relations with the Zionist enemy in all 
their forms. 


The Iran-Iraq War: 


The PNC holds in esteem the efforts of the PLO executive commit- 
tee to end the Iran-Iraq war through the committees of the non- 
aligned countries and the Islamic countries. The council calls on 
the executive committee to continue its efforts to join the war, after 
Iraq declares the withdrawal of its forces from Iranian territories 
in response to the call of the Palestinian revolution, to mobilize all 
forces in the battle for the liberation of Palestine. 


On the International Front: 
The Brezhnev Plan: 


The PNC expresses its esteem and support for the proposals con- 
tained in the plan of President Brezhnev published on September 16, 
1980 and which affirm the inalienable national rights of our Pales- 
tinian people, including those of return, self-determination and the 
establishment of an independent Palestinian State under the lead- 
ership of the PLO, the sole legitimate representative of the Palestin- 
ian people. The council also expresses its esteem for the stand of the 
socialist bloc countries on the just cause of our people as affirmed 
by the Prague declaration on the Middle East situation, published 
on January 3, 1983. 


The Reagan Plan: 


The Reagan Plan, in style and content, does not respect the estab- 
lished national rights of the Palestinian people since it denies the 
right of return and self-determination and the setting up of the inde- 
pendent Palestinian state and also the PLO—the sole legitimate 
representative of the Palestinian people—and since it contradicts 
international legality. Therefore, the PNC rejects the considering of 
the planasa sound basis for the just and lasting solution of the cause 
of the Palestine and the Arab-Zionist conflict. 


Source: “Political Statement Issued by the Palestinian National 
Council,” Al-Fajr, English version, March 4 1983. 
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98. Ronald Reagan, Address to the 
Nation on Events in Lebanon and 
Grenada [Excerpt], October 27, 1983 


Introduction 


On October 23, 1983, suicide bombers drove trucks loaded with 
explosives into the barracks of peacekeeping forces of U.S. marines 
and French troops stationed in Beirut, the capital of Lebanon. These 
troops had been deployed there since late 1982 as part of an inter- 
national peacekeeping force that was trying to maintain order in 
Beirut after Israeli forces intent on driving out the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization (PLO) had invaded, triggering a complicated civil 
war among various Lebanese political factions. The bombing killed 
241 American servicemen, 58 French paratroopers, and some civil- 
ians. The episode was one of the first suicide bombings in the Middle 
East. Addressing the nation four days later, U.S. president Ronald 
Reagan affirmed his country’s commitment to maintaining order 
in the Middle East, particularly in Lebanon, and claimed that the 
attacks were themselves evidence that the marines were succeeding 
in their mission of restoring stability and normal conditions in Beirut. 
In practice, nonetheless, shortly afterward the U.S. government, 
reluctant to face the prospect of further major casualties in such 
episodes, proclaimed that the marines had accomplished their mis- 
sion and withdrew them from Lebanon, a decision that hawks later 
criticized as proving that terrorist tactics were effective. In the same 
address, Reagan also highlighted the U.S. invasion of the Caribbean 
island of Grenada, an operation launched two days earlier to over- 
throwa Marxist government that had murdered socialist prime min- 
ister Maurice Bishop and seized power the previous week. Cuban 
troops and construction workers were present on the island build- 
ing an airport that it was feared would be used for military pur- 
poses, and 1,000 American students were believed to be in danger. 
In conjunction with forces from seven other Caribbean countries, 
5,000 U.S. marines invaded the island and, after some heavy fight- 
ing, subdued the Grenadian ground and air forces and the Cuban 
contingents. They also found a cache of heavy weapons sufficient 
to arm 10,000 troops. Nineteen American soldiers died and 119 were 
wounded, while Grenadian casualties were 45 dead and 337 wounded. 
By mid-December 1983 most resistance had ended except for some 
rebels who fled to the hills, and U.S. forces were withdrawn. Parlia- 
mentary elections held in 1984 returned the noncommunist New 
National Party to power. The two near-simultaneous episodes encap- 
sulated the degree to which Reagan’s bold rhetoric belied his prag- 
matic caution in international affairs. Like most American presidents 
and military men in the aftermath of the Vietnam War, he preferred 
to keep U.S. military interventions brief and limited and to pick 
conflicts in which victory would be relatively quick and easy. 


Primary Source 
[...] 
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Some two months ago we were shocked by the brutal massacre of 
269 men, women, and children, more than sixty ofthem Americans, 
in the shooting down of a Korean airliner. Now, in these past sev- 
eral days, violence has erupted again, in Lebanon and Grenada. 


In Lebanon, we have some 1,600 marines, part of a multinational 
force that is trying to help the people of Lebanon restore order and 
stability to that troubled land. Our marines are assigned to the south 
of the city of Beirut, near the only airport operating in Lebanon. Just 
a mile or so to the north is the Italian contingent and not far from 
them, the French and a company of British soldiers. 


This past Sunday, at 22 minutes after 6 Beirut time, with dawn just 
breaking, a truck, looking like a lot of other vehicles in the city, 
approached the airport on a busy, main road. There was nothing in 
its appearance to suggest it was any different than the trucks or cars 
that were normally seen on and around the airport. But this one was 
different. At the wheel was a young man on a suicide mission. 


The truck carried some 2,000 pounds of explosives, but there was 
no way our marine guards could know this. Their first warning 
that something was wrong came when the truck crashed through 
a series of barriers, including a chain-link fence and barbed wire 
entanglements. The guards opened fire, but it was too late. The truck 
smashed through the doors of the headquarters building in which 
our marines were sleeping and instantly exploded. The four-story 
concrete building collapsed in a pile of rubble. 


More than 200 of the sleeping men were killed in that one hideous, 
insane attack. Many others suffered injury and are hospitalized here 
or in Europe. 


This was not the end of the horror. At almost the same instant, 
another vehicle on a suicide and murder mission crashed into the 
headquarters of the French peacekeeping force, an eight-story build- 
ing, destroying it and killing more than 50 French soldiers. 


Prior to this day of horror, there had been several tragedies for our 
men in the multinational force. Attacks by snipers and mortar fire 
had taken their toll. 


I called bereaved parents and/or widows of the victims to express 
on behalf of all of us our sorrow and sympathy. Sometimes there 
were questions. And now many of you are asking: Why should our 
young men be dying in Lebanon? Why is Lebanon important to us? 


Well, it is true, Lebanon is a small country, more than five-and-a- 
half thousand miles from our shores on the edge of what we call the 
Middle East. But every President who has occupied this office in 
recent years has recognized that peace in the Middle East is of vital 
concern to our nation and, indeed, to our allies in Western Europe 
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and Japan. We’ve been concerned because the Middle East is a 
powderkeg; four times in the last thirty years, the Arabs and Israelis 
have gone to war. And each time, the world has teetered near the 
edge of catastrophe. 


The area is key to the economic and political life of the West. Its 
strategic importance, its energy resources, the Suez Canal, and the 
well-being of the nearly 200 million people living there—all are 
vital to us and to world peace. If that key should fall into the hands 
of a power or powers hostile to the free world, there would be a 
direct threat to the United States and to our allies. 


We have another reason to be involved. Since 1948 our Nation has 
recognized and accepted a moral obligation to assure the continued 
existence of Israel as a nation. Israel shares our democratic values 
and is a formidable force an invader of the Middle East would have 
to reckon with. 


For several years, Lebanon has been torn by internal strife. Once a 
prosperous, peaceful nation, its government had become ineffec- 
tive in controlling the militias that warred on each other. Sixteen 
months ago, we were watching on our TV screens the shelling and 
bombing of Beirut which was being used as a fortress by PLO bands. 
Hundreds and hundreds of civilians were being killed and wounded 
in the daily battles. 


Syria, which makes no secret of its claim that Lebanon should be 
a part of a Greater Syria, was occupying a large part of Lebanon. 
Today, Syria has become a home for 7,000 Soviet advisers and tech- 
nicians who man a massive amount of Soviet weaponry, including 
SS-21 ground-to-ground missiles capable of reaching vital areas of 
Israel. 


A little over a year ago, hoping to build on the Camp David accords, 
which had led to peace between Israel and Egypt, I proposed a peace 
plan for the Middle East to end the wars between the Arab States 
and Israel. It was based on U.N. resolutions 242 and 338 and called 
for a fair and just solution to the Palestinian problem, as well as 
a fair and just settlement of issues between the Arab States and 
Israel. 


Before the necessary negotiations could begin, it was essential to get 
all foreign forces out of Lebanon and to end the fighting there. So, 
why are we there? Well, the answer is straightforward: to help bring 
peace to Lebanon and stability to the vital Middle East. To that end, 
the multinational force was created to help stabilize the situation in 
Lebanon until a government could be established and a Lebanese 
army mobilized to restore Lebanese sovereignty over its own soil as 
the foreign forces withdrew. Israel agreed to withdraw as did Syria, 
but Syria then reneged on its promise. Over 10,000 Palestinians 
who had been bringing ruin down on Beirut, however, did leave the 
country. 
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Lebanon has formed a government under the leadership of President 
Gemayel, and that government, with our assistance and training, 
has set up its own army. In only a year’s time, that army has been 
rebuilt. It’s a good army, composed of Lebanese of all factions. 


A few weeks ago, the Israeli army pulled back to the Awali River in 
southern Lebanon. Despite fierce resistance by Syrian-backed forces, 
the Lebanese army was able to hold the line and maintain the defen- 
sive perimeter around Beirut. 


In the year that our marines have been there, Lebanon has made 
important steps toward stability and order. The physical presence 
of the marines lends support to both the Lebanese Government 
and its army. It allows the hard work of diplomacy to go forward. 
Indeed, without the peacekeepers from the U.S., France, Italy, and 
Britain, the efforts to find a peaceful solution in Lebanon would 
collapse. 


As to that narrower question—what exactly is the operational mis- 
sion of the marines—the answer is, to secure a piece of Beirut, to 
keep order in their sector, and to prevent the area from becoming 
a battlefield. Our marines are not just sitting in an airport. Part of 
their task is to guard that airport. Because of their presence, the 
airport has remained operational. In addition, they patrol the sur- 
rounding area. This is their part—a limited, but essential part—in 
the larger effort that P’'ve described. 


Ifour marines must be there, Iam asked, why cannot we make them 
safer? Who committed this latest atrocity against them and why? 


Well, we will do everything we can to ensure that our men are as safe 
as possible. We ordered the battleship New Jersey to join our naval 
forces offshore. Without even firing them, the threat of its sixteen- 
inch guns silenced those who once fired down on our marines from 
the hills, and they are a good part of the reason we suddenly had a 
cease-fire. We’re doing our best to make our forces less vulnerable to 
those who want to snipe at them or send in future suicide missions. 


Secretary Shultz called me today from Europe, where he was meet- 
ing with the Foreign Ministers of our allies in the multinational 
force. They remain committed to our task. And plans were made to 
share information as to how we can improve security for all our men. 


We have strong circumstantial evidence that the attack on the 
marines was directed by terrorists who used the same method to 
destroy our Embassy in Beirut. Those who directed this atrocity 
must be dealt justice, and they will be. The obvious purpose behind 
the sniping and, now, this attack was to weaken American will and 
force the withdrawal of U.S. and French forces from Lebanon. The 
clear intent of the terrorists was to eliminate our support of the 
Lebanese Government and to destroy the ability of the Lebanese 
people to determine their own destiny. 
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To answer those who ask if we are serving any purpose in being 
there, let me answer a question with a question. Would the terror- 
ists have launched their suicide attacks against the multinational 
force if it were not doing its job? The multinational force was 
attacked precisely because it is doing the job it was sent to do in 
Beirut. It is accomplishing its mission. 


Now then, where do we go from here? What can we do now to help 
Lebanon gain greater stability so that our marines can come home? 
Well, [believe we can take three steps now that will make a difference. 


First, we will accelerate the search for peace and stability in that 
region. Little attention has been paid to the fact that we have had 
special envoys there working, literally, around the clock to bring the 
warring factions together. This coming Monday in Geneva, Presi- 
dent Gemayel of Lebanon will sit down with other factions from his 
country to see if national reconciliation can be achieved. He has 
our firm support... 


Second, we will work even more closely with our allies in providing 
support for the Government of Lebanon and for the rebuilding ofa 
national consensus. 


Third, we will ensure that the multinational peace-keeping forces, 
our marines, are given the greatest possible protection. . . . 


Beyond our progress in Lebanon, let us remember that our main 
goal and purpose is to achieve a broader peace in all of the Middle 
East. The factions and bitterness that we see in Lebanon are just a 
microcosm of the difficulties that are spread across much of that 
region. A peace initiative for the entire Middle East, consistent with 
the Camp David accords and U.N. resolutions 242 and 338, still 
offers the best hope for bringing peace to the region. 


Let me ask those who say we should get out of Lebanon: If we were 
to leave Lebanon now, what message would that send to those who 
foment instability and terrorism? If America were to walk away 
from Lebanon, what chance would there be for a negotiated settle- 
ment, producing a unified democratic Lebanon? 


If we turned our backs on Lebanon now, what would be the future 
of Israel? At stake is the fate of only the second Arab country to 
negotiate a major agreement with Israel. That is another accom- 
plishment of this past year, the May 17th accord signed by Lebanon 
and Israel. 


If terrorism and intimidation succeed, it will be a devastating blow 
to the peace process and to Israel’s search for genuine security. It 
will not just be Lebanon sentenced to a future of chaos. Can the 
United States, or the free world, for that matter, stand by and see 
the Middle East incorporated into the Soviet bloc? What of Western 
Europe and Japan’s dependence on Middle East oil for the energy 
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to fuel their industries? The Middle East is, as I have said, vital to 
our national security and economic well-being. 


Brave young men have been taken from us. Many others have been 
grievously wounded. Are we to tell them their sacrifice was wasted? 
They gave their lives in defense of our national security every bit 
as much as any man who ever died fighting in a war. We must not 
strip every ounce of meaning and purpose from their courageous 
sacrifice. 


Weare a nation with global responsibilities. We are not somewhere 
else in the world protecting someone else’s interests; we are there 
protecting our own. 


Let us meet our responsibilities. For longer than any of us can 
remember, the people of the Middle East have lived from war to war 
with no prospect for any other future. That dreadful cycle must be 
broken. Why are we there? Well, a Lebanese mother told one of our 
Ambassadors that her little girl had only attended school two of the 
last eight years. Now, because of our presence there, she said her 
daughter could live a normal life. 


With patience and firmness, we can help bring peace to that strife- 
torn region—and make our own lives more secure. Our role is to 
help the Lebanese put their country together, not to do it for them. 


[...] 


Source: Ronald Reagan, Public Papers of the Presidents of the United 
States: Ronald Reagan, 1983, Vol. 2 (Washington, DC: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1985), 1517-1522. 


99. Larry Speakes, Statement on the 
Achille Lauro Hijacking [Excerpt], 
October 10, 1985 


Introduction 


Within the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), extremists 
weakened Yasser Arafat’s authority as leader. On October 8, 1985, 
PLO operatives hijacked the Achille Lauro, a passenger liner cruis- 
ing the Mediterranean. They were apparently seeking to retaliate 
for an Israeli bombing raid one week earlier on the PLO’s headquar- 
ters in Tunis. The Israeli raid was an operation ostensibly launched 
as revenge for a Palestinian assassination unit’s murder of three 
Israelis on the island of Cyprus but was probably intended prima- 
rily as an attempt to kill Arafat, removing him and the PLO as a fac- 
tor in ongoing peace negotiations spearheaded by Jordan. The United 
States endorsed the Israeli raid and thus angered PLO members, 4 
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of whom decided to seize the cruise ship, take the passengers and 
crew hostage, and direct the vessel to Israel, where they could dis- 
embark and undertake some violent action in revenge for the Israeli 
attacks. Surprised by a crew member, the 4 gunmen acted prema- 
turely, took over the ship, and then demanded the release of 50 
Palestinian prisoners who were in Israeli custody. The gunmen held 
the vessel for several days, during which they shot and killed one 
wheelchair-bound American Jewish passenger, Leon Klinghoffer, 
and dumped his body overboard. The hijackers acted without 
Arafat’s knowledge or authorization, and when he learned of their 
actions he condemned the operation and ordered them to surren- 
der. After several days of negotiations, they agreed to abandon the 
liner under a safe conduct and boarded an Egyptian commercial air- 
craft bound for Tunisia. The U.S. government was not prepared to 
allow the hijackers to escape unscathed, and U.S. military jets inter- 
cepted the airplane and forced it to land at Sigonella airbase in Italy, 
where the Italians arrested the hijackers. The hijackers were later 
tried in Italy and received lengthy prison sentences. Over U.S. pro- 
tests, the Italian government released the plane’s other passengers, 
who included Palestinian operative Abu Abbas, widely believed to 
have planned the attack. Larry Speakes, U.S. president Ronald Rea- 
gan’s press spokesman, issued a statement celebrating the capture 
of the hijackers, praising the cooperation that the United States had 
received from the Egyptian government, and stating that the United 
States would never “tolerate terrorism in any form.” The episode 
added ammunition for the opposition that the U.S. and Israeli gov- 
ernments had already expressed to any direct dealings with Arafat 
and the PLO in peace efforts, since it proved either that the PLO had 
not abandoned the use of terrorist tactics or that Arafat no longer 
possessed the authority to control his followers and was therefore 
an unreliable negotiating partner who could not deliver the PLO 
behind any agreement that might be concluded. 


Primary Source 


At the President’s direction, U.S. military forces intercepted an air- 
craft over international airspace that was transporting the Achille 
Lauro terrorists. The aircraft was diverted to the airbase at Sigonella, 
Italy. In cooperation with the Government of Italy, the terrorists 
were then taken into Italian custody for appropriate legal proceed- 
ings. Earlier today, upon learning that the terrorists would be flown 
from Egypt to their freedom, the President directed that U.S. forces 
intercept the aircraft and escort it to a location where the terrorists 
could be apprehended by those with appropriate jurisdiction. U.S. 
F-14 aircraft, flying from the carrier Saratoga, detected the aircraft 
in international airspace and intercepted it. They instructed it to 
follow them and escorted it to the military airbase at Sigonella, Italy. 
This operation was conducted without firing a shot. The aircraft 
landed with Italian consent and was surrounded by American and 
Italian troops. The terrorists aboard were taken into custody by 
Italian authorities. The Egyptian aircraft, with its crew and other 
personnel on board, is returning to Egypt. 
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We have been assured by the Government of Italy that the terrorists 
will be subject to full due process of law. For our part, we intend to 
pursue prompt extradition to the United States of those involved 
in the crime. This action affirms our determination to see that ter- 
rorists are apprehended, prosecuted, and punished. This episode 
also reflects our close cooperation with an exemplary ally and close 
friend—Italy—in combating international terrorism. The Ameri- 
can Government and people are grateful to Prime Minister Craxi, 
his Government, and the Italian people for their help... . 


The decision on ending the hijacking was an independent one by 
the Government of Egypt. When we were consulted, we advised 
strongly against any arrangements which would permit the terror- 
ists to escape justice. Since the time the terrorists were taken off the 
ship, we have continued intensive contacts with the Government of 
Egypt to pursue that point. The United States wants to emphasize 
the fundamental and durable interests that the United States and 
Egypt share, interests which transcend this difficult incident. These 
have been trying times for both our governments. We will do all we 
can to ensure that the basic U.S.-Egyptian relationship—in which 
both our countries have taken so much pride for so long—remains 
unaffected. 


In closing, the President wants to emphasize once again that the 
international scourge of terrorism can only be stamped out if each 
member of the community of civilized nations meets its responsi- 
bility squarely—passing up no opportunity to apprehend, prose- 
cute, and punish terrorists wherever they may be found. We cannot 
tolerate terrorism in any form. We will continue to take every appro- 
priate measure available to us to deal with these dastardly deeds. 
There can be no asylum for terrorism or terrorists. 


ee 


Source: Ronald Reagan, Public Papers of the Presidents of the United 
States: Ronald Reagan, 1985, Vol. 2 (Washington, DC: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1988), 1230-1231. 


100. Yasser Arafat, Declaration on 
Terrorism [Excerpt], November 7, 1985 


Introduction 


In the wake of the Achille Lauro episode, which had the potential to 
derail ongoing Jordanian-Palestine Liberation Army (PLO) efforts 
to open a dialogue on permanent peace with Israel, PLO chairman 
Yasser Arafat stated publicly the PLO’s opposition to the use “of all 
forms of terrorism” and to operations outside the territory of “Pales- 
tine.” His declaration did not mean that Israel would be immune to 
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attack, since Arafat carefully reserved the Palestinians’ right “to 
resist the Israeli occupation of its land by all available means.” He 
warned, however, that “terrorist operations” elsewhere were coun- 
terproductive, since these would merely “hurt the cause of the 
Palestinian people.” Arafat’s stance marked another milestone in 
his gradual embrace of more moderate and accommodating posi- 
tions, the product, perhaps, of his desire, after decades of struggle, 
to win back a genuine territorial base for the Palestinians. 


Primary Source 


The Palestinian people has and continues to struggle to liberate its 
occupied land, to exercise its right to self-determination, and to 
establish a state as a necessary condition for achieving a just and 
lasting peace in the region in which all peoples would coexist, free 
from acts of terrorism or subjugation. 


Despite the political and military changes which the region has 
witnessed, especially in the last few years, beginning with the Israeli 
aggression against the PLO in Beirut, Lebanon in 1982 and the 
Israeli raid on Tunis against the PLO headquarters in 1985, the 
Palestinian people has continued to struggle and to cling to peace 
in pursuit of preparing the climate in the region and internationally 
for a just and peaceful solution. . . . 


As an impetus to the efforts which have been exerted to convene 
an international peace conference, the PLO announces its criticism 
and condemnation of all acts of terrorism, whether they be those 
in which states become involved or those committed by individ- 
uals or groups against the innocent and defenseless, wherever they 
may be. 


The PLO reaffirms its declaration issued in 1974 which condemned 
all operations outside [Palestine] and all forms of terrorism. And it 
restates the adherence of all its groups and institutions to that dec- 
laration. Beginning today, the PLO will take all measures to deter 
violators. 


In view of the fact that this adherence cannot be achieved unilater- 
ally, it is up to the international community to force Israel to stop 
all of its acts of terrorism both inside and outside [Palestine]. 


In this context, the PLO stresses its insistence upon the right of the 
Palestinian people to resist the Israeli occupation of its land by all 
available means, with the goal of achieving withdrawal from its land. 
For the right to resist foreign occupation is a legitimate right, not 
abrogated by the UN Charter, which calls for disavowing the use of 
force or threatening to use it to settle conflicts, and which considers 
the resort to force a violation of its principles and goals. The right of 
the Palestinian people to resist the occupation in the occupied ter- 
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ritories has been stressed in numerous UN resolutions and in the 
rules of the Geneva Convention. 


Events underline the certainty that terrorist operations committed 
outside [Palestine] hurt the cause of the Palestinian people and dis- 
tort its legitimate struggle for freedom. From another perspective, 
these events deepen our conviction that terminating the occupation 
and putting limits on its policies is the one way to achieve peace and 
security in the region. The PLO implores all peace-loving powers in 
all parts of the world to stand beside it as it takes this step to partic- 
ipate in ridding the world of the phenomenon of terrorism and in 
freeing the individual from fear and protecting him from danger. 
For in the end, our goal is achieving a just, comprehensive, and 
lasting peace which will safeguard the affirmation of the enduring 
national rights of the Palestinian people in order to establish a safe 
society everywhere. 


Source: “Cairo Declaration on the PLO and Terrorism as Read by 
PLO Chairman Yasir Arafat, Cairo, 7 November 1985,” Journal of 
Palestine Studies 15(58) (1986): 214-216. Reprinted with permission. 


101. Program of Hezbollah [Excerpt], 
February 16, 1986 


Introduction 


As the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) moved, however 
tentatively, in the direction of accommodation with Israel, more 
radical anti-Israeli groups emerged within the Arab world, their 
fervor fueled by the growing strength of Islamic fundamentalism. 
In 1979 a theocratic government headed by the Shia Muslim cleric 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini seized power in Iran. Deeply resent- 
ful of 25 years of past U.S. support for the deposed Mohammad Reza 
Shah Pahlavi of Iran, the new Iranian government assailed the 
United States as the “great Satan.” Among the groups competing for 
power within Lebanon were at least two Shiite factions that received 
support from Iran and also from Syria, Lebanon’s dominant neigh- 
bor. Hezbollah was the more extreme of the two. Unlike the largely 
secular PLO, Hezbollah members prided themselves on their strict 
adherence to Islamic principles, which, they claimed, demanded 
that they wage jihad, or holy war, against Israel and also against 
Phalangist forces in Lebanon. The Hezbollah platform, inspired by 
the group’s mentor, Sheikh Muhammad Hussein Fadlallah, was first 
published in February 1985 in Beirut. Hezbollah sought to expel all 
U.S., Western, and Israeli forces from Lebanon andalso rejected the 
United Nations (UN) peacekeeping force. In addition, Hezbollah 
sought the complete destruction of Israel. Thanks in part to the 
armaments and other support it received from both Iran and Syria, 
Hezbollah quickly became a formidable player in Lebanon’s convo- 
luted, violent, and faction-ridden politics, making that country as 
hazardous for Israel as when the PLO held sway there. In southern 
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Lebanon, which bordered Israel to the north, the organization estab- 
lished mosques, school, and social welfare organizations funded by 
Iran. Hezbollah forces soon came to number around 4,000, their 
equipment including more than 11,000 rockets, heavy mortars, and 
antitank weapons. They used Lebanon as a base from which to 
attack Israel, lobbing missiles over the border and also crossing 
over for brief raids and guerrilla attacks. Hezbollah’s activities pro- 
voked a brief Israeli military intervention in 1996 and a full-scale 
invasion in July 2006. The organization’s emergence meant that 
Arab and Islamic opposition to Israel was becoming increasingly 
multipolar and that the PLO now had more radical rivals. 


Primary Source 
Our Identity 


Weare often asked: Who are we, the Hizballah, and what is our iden- 
tity? We are the sons of the umma (Muslim community)—the party 
of God (Hizb Allah) the vanguard of which was made victorious by 
God in Iran. There the vanguard succeeded to lay down the bases 
of a Muslim state which plays a central role in the world. We obey 
the orders of one leader, wise and just, that of our tutor and faqih 
(jurist) who fulfills all the necessary conditions: Ruhollah Musawi 
Khomeini. God save him! 


By virtue of the above, we do not constitute an organized and closed 
partyin Lebanon, nor are wea tight political cadre. We are an umma 
linked to the Muslims of the whole world by the solid doctrinal and 
religious connection of Islam, whose message God wanted to be 
fulfilled by the Seal of the Prophets, i.e., Muhammad. This is why 
whatever touches or strikes the Muslims in Afghanistan, Iraq, the 
Philippines and elsewhere reverberates throughout the whole Mus- 
lim umma of which we are an integral part. Our behavior is dictated 
to us by legal principles laid down by the light of an overall politi- 
cal conception defined by the leading jurist (wilayat al-faqih). 


As for our culture, it is based on the Holy Koran, the Sunna and the 
legal rulings of the faqih who is our source of imitation (marja’ al- 
taglid). Our culture is crystal clear. It is not complicated and is 
accessible to all. 


No one can imagine the importance of our military potential as 
our military apparatus is not separate from our overall social fab- 
ric. Each of us is a fighting soldier. And when it becomes necessary 
to carry out the Holy War, each of us takes up his assignment in 
the fight in accordance with the injunctions of the Law, and that in 
the framework of the mission carried out under the tutelage of the 
Commanding Jurist. 


Our Fight 

The US has tried, through its local agents, to persuade the people 
that those who crushed their arrogance in Lebanon and frustrated 
their conspiracy against the oppressed (mustad’afin) were nothing 
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but a bunch of fanatic terrorists whose sole aim is to dynamite bars 
and destroy slot machines. Such suggestions cannot and will not 
mislead our umma, for the whole world knows that whoever wishes 
to oppose the US, that arrogant superpower, cannot indulge in 
marginal acts which may make it deviate from its major objective. 
We combat abomination and we shall tear out its very roots, its pri- 
mary roots, which are the US. All attempts made to drive us into 
marginal actions will fail, especially as our determination to fight 
the US is solid. 


We declare openly and loudly that we are an umma which fears God 
only and is by no means ready to tolerate injustice, aggression and 
humiliation. America, its Atlantic Pact allies, and the Zionist entity 
in the holy land of Palestine, attacked us and continue to do so with- 
out respite. Their aim is to make us eat dust continually. This is why 
weare, more and more, ina state of permanentalertin order to repel 
aggression and defend our religion, our existence, our dignity. They 
invaded our country, destroyed our villages, slit the throats of our 
children, violated our sanctuaries and appointed masters over our 
people who committed the worst massacres against our umma. They 
do not cease to give support to these allies of Israel, and do not enable 
us to decide our future according to our own wishes. 


Our people could not bear any more treachery. It decided to oppose 
infidelity—be it French, American or Israeli—by striking at their 
headquarters and launching a veritable war of resistance against 
the Occupation forces. Finally, the enemy had to decide to retreat 
by stages. 


Our Objectives 

Let us put it truthfully: the sons of Hizballah know who are their 
major enemies in the Middle East—the Phalanges, Israel, France 
and the US. The sons of our umma are now ina state of growing 
confrontation with them, and will remain so until the realization of 
the following three objectives: 


(a) to expel the Americans, the French and their allies definitely 
from Lebanon, putting an end to any colonialist entity on 
our land; 

(b) to submit the Phalanges to a just power and bring them all 
to justice for the crimes they have perpetrated against Mus- 
lims and Christians; 

(c) topermitall the sons of our people to determine their future 
and to choose in all the liberty the form of government they 
desire. We call upon all of them to pick the option of Islamic 
government which, alone, is capable of guaranteeing justice 
and liberty for all. Only an Islamic regime can stop any fur- 
ther tentative attempts of imperialistic infiltration into our 
country. 
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These are Lebanon’s objectives; those are its enemies. As for our 
friends, they are all the world’s oppressed peoples. Our friends are 
also those who combat our enemies and who defend us from their 
evil. Towards these friends, individuals as well as organizations, we 
turn and say: 


Friends, wherever you are in Lebanon. . . we are in agreement with 
you on the great and necessary objectives: destroying American 
hegemony in our land; putting an end to the burdensome Israeli 
Occupation; beating back all the Phalangists’ attempts to monopo- 
lize power and administration. 


Even though we have, friends, quite different viewpoints as to the 
means of the struggle, on the levels upon which it must be carried 
out, we should surmount these tiny divergencies and consolidate 
cooperation between us in view of the grand design. 


We are an umma which adheres to the message of Islam. We want 
all the oppressed to be able to study the divine message in order to 
bring justice, peace and tranquillity to the world. This is why we 
don’t want to impose Islam upon anybody, as much as we [don’t 
want] that others impose upon us their convictions and their polit- 
ical systems. We don’t want Islam to reign in Lebanon by force as 
is the case with the Maronites today. This is the minimum that we 
can accept in order to be able to accede by legal means to realize our 
ambitions, to save Lebanon from its dependence upon East and 
West, to put an end to foreign occupation and to adopt a regime 
freely wanted by the people of Lebanon. 


This is our perception of the present state of affairs. This is the 
Lebanon we envision. In the light of our conceptions, our opposi- 
tion to the present system is the function of two factors: (1) the 
present regime is the product of an arrogance so unjust that no 
reform or modification can remedy it. It should be changed radi- 
cally, and (2) World Imperialism which is hostile to Islam. 


We consider that all opposition in Lebanon voiced in the name of 
reform can only profit, ultimately, the present system. All such oppo- 
sition which operates within the framework of the conservation and 
safeguarding of the present constitution without demanding changes 
at the level of the very foundation of the regime is, hence, an oppo- 
sition of pure formality which cannot satisfy the interests of the 
oppressed masses. ... 


To the Christians 

If you, Christians, cannot tolerate that Muslims share with you 
certain domains of government, Allah has also made it intolerable 
for Muslims to participate in an unjust regime, unjust for you and 
for us, in a regime which is not predicated upon the prescriptions 
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(ahkam) of religion and upon the basis of the Law (the Shari’a) as 
laid down by Muhammad, the Seal of the Prophets. If you search 
for justice, who is more just than Allah? It is He who sent down from 
the sky the message of Islam through his successive prophets in 
order that they judge the people and give everyone his rights. If you 
were deceived and misled into believing that we anticipate vengeance 
against you—your fears are unjustified. For those of you who are 
peaceful, continue to live in our midst without anybody even think- 
ing to trouble you. 


We don’t wish you evil. We call upon you to embrace Islam so that 
you can be happy in this world and the next. If you refuse to adhere 
to Islam, maintain your ties with the Muslims and don’t take part 
in any activity against them. Free yourselves from the consequences 
of hateful confessionalism. Banish from your hearts all fanaticism 
and parochialism. Open your hearts to our Call (da’wa) which we 
address to you. Open yourselves up to Islam where you'll find sal- 
vation and happiness upon earth and in the hereafter. We extend 
this invitation also to all the oppressed among the non-Muslims. As 
for those who belong to Islam only formally, we exhort them to 
adhere to Islam in religious practice and to renounce all fanaticisms 
which are rejected by our religion. 


World Scene 

We reject both the USSR and the US, both Capitalism and Com- 
munism, for both are incapable of laying the foundations for a just 
society. 


With special vehemence we reject UNIFIL as they were sent by 
world arrogance to occupy areas evacuated by Israel and serve for 
the latter as a buffer zone. They should be treated much like the 
Zionists. . . . 


The Necessity for the Destruction of Israel 

We see in Israel the vanguard of the United States in our Islamic 
world. Itis the hated enemy that must be fought until the hated ones 
get what they deserve. This enemy is the greatest danger to our 
future generations and to the destiny of our lands, particularly as it 
glorifies the ideas of settlement and expansion, initiated in Pales- 
tine, and yearning outward to the extension of the Great Israel, 
from the Euphrates to the Nile. 


Our primary assumption in our fight against Israel states that the 
Zionist entity is aggressive from its inception, and built on lands 
wrested from their owners, at the expense of the rights of the Mus- 
lim people. Therefore our struggle will end only when this entity 
is obliterated. We recognize no treaty with it, no cease fire, and no 
peace agreements, whether separate or consolidated. 
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We vigorously condemn all plans for negotiation with Israel, and 
regard all negotiators as enemies, for the reason that such negotia- 
tion is nothing but the recognition of the legitimacy of the Zionist 
occupation of Palestine. Therefore we oppose and reject the Camp 
David Agreements, the proposals of King Fahd, the Fez and Reagan 
plan, Brezhnev’s and the French-Egyptian proposals, and all other 
programs that include the recognition (even the implied recogni- 
tion) of the Zionist entity. 


Source: “The Hizballah Program,” Jerusalem Quarterly 48 (Fall 
1988): 111-116. 


102. Mikhail Gorbachev, Speech on 
Relations with Israel [Excerpt], 
April 24, 1987 


Introduction 


For several decades from the early 1950s onward, Soviet policy in 
the Middle East tilted in favor of the Arabs and Palestinians. For 
many years, Soviet leaders had nonetheless aligned themselves 
with those who favored the United Nations (UN) Security Council 
Resolution 242 blueprint for peace under whose terms all states in 
the region would recognize and accept each other’s boundaries in 
return for Israeli withdrawal from most of the occupied territories. 
The Soviet Union generally provided aid and assistance to radical 
leftist-oriented governments in the Middle East but nonetheless 
would have welcomed the greater stability that a lasting Arab- 
Israeli peace settlement would bring to this volatile region, an area 
where any crisis had the potential to burgeon into a major con- 
frontation involving the superpowers. Hosting a dinner for visiting 
Syrian president Hafez al-Assad in 1987, Soviet general secretary 
Mikhail Gorbachev welcomed new preparations for an international 
conference on the Middle East, intended to result in comprehen- 
sive peace accords, as “the only road out of the impasse.” Gorbachev 
suggested that the UN Security Council’s permanent members, 
including the Soviet Union and the United States, should take the 
initiative in facilitating preparatory work for this conference. Fear- 
ing that Israeli leaders might seek to sabotage this peace move as 
they had many others, he urged Israel to show goodwill toward the 
Arabs. Gorbachev nonetheless unequivocally stated that the Soviet 
Union “recognize[d] without any reservations—to the same extent 
as with all other countries—the right of Israel to a secure and peace- 
ful existence.” 


Primary Source 
[...] 


We express solidarity with the Arabs who refuse to recognize the 
occupation of their lands. We categorically condemn the discrim- 
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ination against the Palestinian people denied the right to self- 
determination and the right ofa homeland. In the future, like in the 
past, we will oppose any separate deals, as they are only holding 
back and thwarting the search for a genuine settlement. 


Israeli leaders are stubbornly clinging to a policy which has no 
prospects. They are trying to build the security of their country by 
intimidating its neighbors and are using all means, even state ter- 
ror, for that purpose. This is a faulty and short-sighted policy, the 
more so since it is directed against almost 200 million Arabs. 


There is another, correct and reliable, way for ensuring a secure 
future for the state of Israel. It is a just peace and, in the final analy- 
sis, good neighborly relations with the Arabs. 


Much has been said lately about relations between the Soviet Union 
and Israel, and a lot of lies have been spread, too. Let me put it 
straight: The absence of such relations cannot be considered nor- 
mal. But they were severed by Israel in the first place. It happened 
as a result of the aggression against the Arab countries. 


Werecognize without any reservations—to the same extent as with 
all other states—the right of Israel to a peaceful and secure existence. 
At the same time, like in the past, the Soviet Union is categorically 
opposed to Tel Aviv’s policy of strength and annexations. It should 
be plain—changes in relations with Israel are conceivable only in 
the mainstream of the process of settlement in the Middle East. This 
issue cannot be taken out of such a context. This interrelationship 
has been created by the course of events, by Israel’s policy. 


Weare confident that preparations for an international conference 
on the Middle East involving all the sides concerned should be a 
focal point for collective efforts to bring about a settlement. 


This idea, as you know, has no easy fate—it was not accepted at 
once. But the past years have demonstrated that it is the only road 
out of the impasse. Today it would not be an exaggeration to say 
that a substantial part of the international community of nations 
favors such a conference. Even the United States and Israel cannot 
maintain an openly negative stand. 


The time has come to start careful and painstaking preparatory work. 
The permanent members of the Security Council could take the ini- 
tiative in that matter. The Soviet Union, let me reaffirm, is prepared 
for honest and constructive efforts on a collective bilateral basis. 


Source: Mikhail Gorbachev, Speech, April 24, 1987, Foreign Broad- 
cast Information Service, F.B.L.S.-Daily Report Soviet Union, April 28, 
1987. 
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January 8, 1988 


Introduction 


By the mid-1980s, the frustration of Palestinians in the occupied 
territories was growing as faith in the perennially stalemated peace 
process declined, Israeli settlements expanded, and the prospect of 
any kind of Palestinian state was perpetually receding. Egypt had 
renounced its outstanding claims to the occupied Gaza Strip and 
Jordan was wearying of advocating its own rights in the occupied 
West Bank. Most Arab leaders had by this time toned down their 
rhetoric in support of the Palestinians and had some kind of deal- 
ings, whether official or not, with Israel. Palestinians in the occu- 
pied territories had high birthrates and only limited access to land 
for either housing or agriculture, and unemployment was rising. 
Many still lived in camps. In the absence of elections they lacked a 
political voice and also resented repressive Israeli tactics designed 
to crush dissent, including sporadic killings of leading agitators, 
mass detentions, the demolition of houses, and deportations. 
Muslim clerical leaders also urged opposition to Israel. Although 
the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) quickly claimed credit 
for the First Intifada, its origins were apparently spontaneous. It 
was sparked by rioting that broke out near the Jabalya camp in 
Gaza, home to 60,000 refugees, when 4 Palestinians were killed in 
a traffic accident in early December 1987. Israeli troops shot dead 
an 18-year-old Palestinian man who was throwing stones, and the 
situation snowballed. Riots broke out in camps across the occu- 
pied territories, particularly among teenage youths who threw stones 
and sometimes grenades or Molotov cocktails, to which Israeli forces 
often responded with bullets. On December 22, 1987, the United 
Nations (UN) Security Council condemned Israel for violating 
the Geneva Conventions by shooting numerous protesters dead. 
The intifada continued until the Oslo Accords were signed in 1993, 
by which time 1,162 Palestinians, including 241 children, and 160 
Israelis had died. Casualties were highest in the first year, with 332 
Palestinian and 12 Israeli deaths by the end of 1988. The intifada, 
especially the large number of fatalities among young people under 
age 16, refocused foreign attention on the Palestinians and put 
the issue of their future firmly back on the international agenda, 
encouraging what would become the Oslo peace process. The 
plight of the Palestinians increasingly became an embarrassment 
to Israel. European countries began to give extensive financial sup- 
port to the Palestinians and their institutions. Criticism of Israel’s 
humanitarian record became intense, both internationally and 
among many Israelis. The communiqués clandestinely distributed 
among the Palestinians conveyed the sense of excitement, purpose, 
and solidarity that emerged among the Palestinian community in 
the intifada’s early days, reenergizing people who had almost lost 
faith in themselves and, eventually, revitalizing long-stalled peace 
negotiations. 
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Primary Source 


In the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate. 


Our people’s glorious uprising continues. We affirm the need to 
express solidarity with our people wherever they are. We continue 
to be loyal to the pure blood of our martyrs and to our detained 
brothers. We also reiterate our rejection of the occupation and its 
policy of repression, represented in the policy of deportation, mass 
arrests, curfews, and the demolition of houses. 


We reaffirm the need to achieve further cohesion with our revolu- 
tion and our heroic masses. We also stress our abidance by the call 
of the PLO, the Palestinian people’s legitimate and sole representa- 
tive, and the need to pursue the bountiful offerings and the heroic 
uprising. For all these reasons, we address the following call: 


All sectors of our heroic people in every location should abide by 
the call for a general and comprehensive strike until Wednesday 
evening, 13 January 1988. The strike covers all public and private 
trade utilities, the Palestinian workers and public transportation. 
Abidance by the comprehensive strike must be complete. The slo- 
gan of the strike will be: Down with occupation; long live Palestine 
as a free and Arab country. 


Brother workers, your abidance by the strike by not going to work 
and to plants is real support for the glorious uprising, a sanctioning 
of the pure blood of our martyrs, a support for the call to liberate 
our prisoners, and an act that will help keep our brother deportees 
in their homeland. 


Brother businessmen and grocers, you must fully abide by the call 
for a comprehensive strike during the period of the strike. Your 
abidance by previous strikes is one of the most splendid images of 
solidarity and sacrifice for the sake of rendering our heroic people’s 
stand a success. 


We will do our best to protect the interests of our honest business- 
men against measures the Zionist occupation force may resort to 
against you. We warn against the consequences of becoming in- 
volved with some of the occupation authorities’ henchmen who will 
seek to make you open your businesses. We promise you that we 
will punish such traitor businessmen in the not too distant future. 
Let us proceed united to forge victory. 


Brother owners of taxi companies, we will not forget your honor- 
able and splendid stand of supporting and implementing the com- 
prehensive strike on the day of Palestinian steadfastness. We pin 
our hopes on you to support and make the comprehensive strike a 
success. We warn some bus companies against the consequences 
of not abiding by the call for the strike, as this will make them liable 
to revolutionary punishment. 
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Brother doctors and pharmacists, you must be on emergency sta- 
tus to offer assistance to those of our kinfolk who are ill. The brother 
pharmacists must carry out their duties normally. The brother 
doctors must place the doctor badge in a way that can be clearly 
identified. 


General warning: We would like to warn people that walking in the 
streets will not be safe in view of the measures that will be taken 
to make the comprehensive strike a success. We warn that viscous 
material will be poured on main and secondary streets and every- 
where, in addition to the roadblocks and the strike groups that will 
be deployed throughout the occupied homeland. 


Circular: The struggler and brother members of the popular com- 
mittees and the men of the uprising who are deployed in all the work- 
ing locations should work to support and assist our people within 
the available means, particularly the needy families of our people. 
The strike groups and the popular uprising groups must completely 
abide by the working program, which is in their possession. Let us 
proceed united and loudly chant: Down with occupation; long live 
Palestine as a free and Arab country. 


Source: Zachary Lockman and Joel Beinin, eds., Intifada: The Pales- 
tinian Uprising against Israeli Occupation (Boston: South End Press, 
1989), 328-329. 


104. West Bank-Gaza Leaders, 
Fourteen Points, January 14, 1988 


Introduction 


Little more than a month after the First Intifada began, Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) leaders in the occupied territories 
decided to capitalize on their new international visibility to improve 
their own standing and to pressure the Israeli government to open 
serious peace negotiations designed to establish a Palestinian state. 
They implied that without this the uprising would continue indef- 
initely, tying down Israeli forces and tarnishing Israel’s image, a 
constant source of friction and instability. Besides demanding that 
Israeli forces observe the Geneva conventions, release all prisoners 
arrested during the uprising, cease expulsions of agitators, and with- 
draw Israeli armed forces from the occupied territories, the state- 
ment called for an end to new Israeli settlements in the occupied 
territories and the termination of various political and economic 
restrictions and discriminatory practices to which Israel subjected 
Palestinian inhabitants of the occupied territories. In addition, the 
statement urged that the PLO be allowed to operate freely in the 
occupied territories and that Palestinians living there be allowed to 
serve on its governing body, the Palestinian National Council. After 
several years of deliberately stalemating peace negotiations, U.S. 
officials responded quickly to a situation that appeared to be spi- 
raling out of control. In March 1988, U.S. secretary of state George 
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Shultz announced that with U.S. participation, Israeli and Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegations were about to open negotiations, intended 
to be completed in one year, to establish first a transitional and then 
a final settlement of the Palestinian issue. The process would be 
based on United Nations (UN) Security Council Resolutions 242 
and 334. Other Arab states were also invited to begin bilateral peace 
talks with Israel, likewise based on these resolutions, under the 
broad general auspices of a special UN conference for establishing 
peace. Growing unrest in the unoccupied territories had finally 
broken the negotiating logjam. 


Primary Source 


During the past few weeks the Occupied Territories have witnessed 
a popular uprising against Israel’s occupation and its oppressive 
measures. This uprising has so far resulted in the martyrdom of 
tens of our people, the wounding of hundreds more, and the im- 
prisonment of thousands of unarmed civilians. 


This uprising has come to further affirm our people’s unbreakable 
commitment to its national aspirations. These aspirations include 
our people’s firm national rights of self-determination and of the 
establishment of an independent state on our national soil under 
the leadership of the PLO, as our sole legitimate representative. The 
uprising also comes as further proof of our indefatigable spirit and 
our rejection of the sense of despair which has begun to creep [in]to 
the minds of some Arab leaders who claim that the uprising is the 
result of despair. 


The conclusion to be drawn from this uprising is that the present 
state of affairs in the Palestinian Occupied Territories is unnatural 
and that Israeli occupation cannot continue forever. Real peace 
cannot be achieved except through the recognition of Palestinian 
national rights, including the right of self-determination and the 
establishment of an independent Palestinian State on Palestinian 
national soil. Should these rights not be recognized, then the con- 
tinuation of Israeli occupation will lead to further violence and 
bloodshed, and the further deepening of hatred. The opportunity 
for peace will also move farther away. 


The only way to extricate ourselves from this scenario is through 
the convening of an international conference with the participation 
of all concerned parties including the PLO, the sole legitimate rep- 
resentative of the Palestinian people, as an equal partner, as well as 
the five permanent members of the Security Council, under the super- 
vision of the two superpowers. 


On this basis we call upon the Israeli authorities to comply with 
the following list of demands as a means to prepare the atmosphere 
for the convening of the suggested international peace conference, 
which conference will ensure a just and lasting settlement of the 
Palestinian problem in all its aspects, bringing about the realization 
of the inalienable national rights of the Palestinian people, peace and 
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stability for the peoples of the region, and an end to violence and 
bloodshed: 


1. To abide by the 4th Geneva Convention and all other inter- 
national agreements pertaining to the protection of civil- 
ians, their properties and rights under a state of military 
occupation; to declare the Emergency Regulations of the 
British Mandate null and void, and to stop applying the iron 
fist policy; 

2. The immediate compliance with Security Council Resolu- 
tions 605 and 607, which call upon Israel to abide by the 
Geneva Convention of 1949 and the Declaration of Human 
Rights; and which further call for the achievement of a just 
and lasting settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict; 

3. The release of all prisoners who were arrested during the 
recent uprising, and foremost among them our children. 
Also the rescinding of all proceedings and indictments 
against them; 

4. The cancellation of the policy of expulsion, allowing all 
exiled Palestinians, including the four sent yesterday into 
exile, to return to their homes and families; also the release 
of all administrative detainees and the cancellation of the 
hundreds of house arrest orders. In this connection, special 
mention must be made of the several hundreds of applica- 
tions for family reunions, which we call upon the authori- 
ties to accept forthwith; 

5. The immediate lifting of the siege of all Palestinian refugee 
camps in the West Bank and Gaza, and the withdrawal of 
the Israeli army from all population centres; 

6. Carrying out a formal inquiry into the behaviour of the sol- 
diers and settlers in the West Bank and Gaza, as well as 
inside jails and detention camps, and taking due punitive 
measures against all those convicted of having caused death 
or bodily harm to unarmed civilians; 

7. Acessation of all settlement activity and land confiscation 
and the release of lands already confiscated, especially in 
the Gaza Strip, and an end to the harassments and provo- 
cations of the Arab population by settlers in the West Bank 
and Gaza as well as in the Old City of Jerusalem. In partic- 
ular, the curtailment of the provocative activities in the old 
city of Jerusalem by Sharon and the ultra-religious settlers 
of Shuvu Banim and Ateret Cohanim; 

8. Refraining from any act which might impinge on the 
Muslim and Christian holy sites or which might introduce 
changes to the status quo in the city of Jerusalem; 

9. Thecancellation ofthe VAT and all other Israeli taxes which 
are imposed on Palestinian residents in Jerusalem, the 
rest of the West Bank, and in Gaza; and the putting to an 
end of the harassments caused to Palestinian business and 
tradesmen; 

10. The cancellation of all restrictions on political freedoms, in- 
cluding the restrictions on meetings and conventions; also 
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making provisions for free municipal elections under the 
supervision of a neutral authority; 

11. The immediate release of monies deducted from the wages 
of labourers from the Occupied Territories who worked 
and still work inside the green line, which amount to sev- 
eral hundreds of millions of dollars. These accumulated 
deductions, with interest, must be returned to their right- 
ful owners through the agency of the nationalist institutions 
headed by the worker’s unions; 

12. The removal of all restrictions on building permits and 
licences for industrial projects and artesian wells as well as 
agricultural development programs in the Occupied Terri- 
tories, and the rescinding of all measures taken to deprive 
the Occupied Territories of their water resources; 

13. The termination of the policy of discrimination being prac- 
tised against industrial and agricultural produce from the 
Occupied Territories either by removing the restrictions on 
the transfer of goods to within the green line, or by placing 
comparable trade restrictions on the transfer of Israeli goods 
into the Occupied Territories. 

14. The removal of the restrictions on political contacts between 
inhabitants of the Occupied Territories and the PLO, in 
such a way as to allow for the participation of Palestinians 
from the Occupied Territories in the proceedings of the 
Palestinian National Council, in order to ensure a direct 
input into the decision-making processes of the Palestin- 
ian Nation by the Palestinians under occupation. 


Source: Walter Laqueur and Barry Rubin, eds., The Israel-Arab 
Reader: A Documentary History of the Middle East Conflict (New 
York: Penguin, 2001), 317-319. 


105. King Hussein of Jordan, 
Address to the Nation [Excerpt], 
July 31, 1988 


Introduction 


As unrest in the occupied territories intensified and the Palestini- 
ans there increasingly asserted both their independent identity and 
the right of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) to repre- 
sent them, King Hussein of Jordan decided to renounce all Jordan- 
ian claims to the West Bank. Ina public statement, he described 
his hopes that an “independent Palestinian state will be established 
on the occupied Palestinian land after its liberation.” He pledged to 
continue to support the Palestinians and their position economi- 
cally and in diplomatic terms. His new position reflected his prag- 
matic recognition that any Jordanian attempt to retain the West 
Bank was likely to face fierce PLO opposition, which would in turn 
destabilize his own kingdom. It was perhaps not entirely coinciden- 
tal that in this pronouncement Jordan’s monarch also declared that 
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“stable and productive societies, are those where orderliness and 
discipline prevail . . . bind[ing] all members of a community in a 
solid, harmonious structure.” Maintaining these characteristics in 
his own kingdom had become a higher priority for Hussein than the 
problematic acquisition of additional contested territory. 


Primary Source 
[...] 


... [would like to address your hearts and minds in all parts of our 
beloved Jordanian land. This is all the more important at this junc- 
ture, when we have initiated—after seeking God’s help and after 
thorough and extensive study—a series of measures to enhance 
Palestinian national orientation and highlight Palestinian identity; 
our goal is the benefit of the Palestinian cause and the Arab Pales- 
tinian people. 


Our decision, as you know, comes after 38 years of the unity of the 
two banks, and fourteen years after the Rabat Summit resolution 
designating the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) as the sole 
legitimate representative of the Palestinian people. It also comes six 
years after the Fez Summit resolution that agreed unanimously on 
the establishment of an independent Palestinian state in the occu- 
pied West Bank and the Gaza Strip as one of the bases and results 
of the peaceful settlement. 


Weare certain that our decision to initiate these measures does not 
come asa surprise to you. Many among you have anticipated it, and 
some of you have been calling for it for some time. As for its con- 
tents, it has been a topic of discussion and consideration for every- 
one since the Rabat Summit. 


Nevertheless, some may wonder: Why now? Why today and not after 
the Rabat or Fez summits, for instance? 


To answer this question, we need to recall certain facts that pre- 
ceded the Rabat resolution. We also need to recall considerations 
that led to the debate over the slogan-objective which the PLO raised 
and worked to gain Arab and international support for. Namely, the 
establishment of an independent Palestinian state. This meant, in 
addition to the PLO’s ambition to embody the Palestinian identity 
on Palestinian national soil, the separation of the West Bank from 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 


I reviewed the facts preceding the Rabat resolution, as you recall, 
before the Arab leaders in the Algiers Extraordinary Summit last 
June. It may be important to recall that one of the main facts | 
emphasized was the text of the unity resolution of the two banks of 
April 1950. This resolution affirms the preservation of all Arab 
rights in Palestine and the defense of such rights by all legitimate 
means without prejudicing the final settlement of the just cause of 
the Palestinian people—within the scope of the people’s aspira- 
tions and of Arab cooperation and international justice. 
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Among these facts, there was our 1972 proposal regarding our con- 
cept of alternatives, on which the relationship between Jordan on 
the one hand and the West Bank and Gaza on the other, may be 
based after their liberation. Among these alternatives was the estab- 
lishment ofa relationship of brotherhood and cooperation between 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan and the independent Palestinian 
state in case the Palestinian people opt for that. Simply, this means 
that we declared our clear-cut position regarding our adherence to 
the Palestinian people’s right to self-determination on their national 
soil, including their right to establish their own independent state, 
more than two years before the Rabat Summit resolution. This will 
be our position until the Palestinian people achieve their complete 
national goals, God willing. 


The relationship of the West Bank with the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan in light of the PLO’s call for the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Palestinian state, can be confined to two considerations: 
First, the principle[d] consideration pertaining to the issue of Arab 
unity as a pan-Arab aim, which Arab peoples aspire to and want to 
achieve. Second, the political consideration pertaining to the extent 
of the Palestinian struggles from the continuation of the legal rela- 
tionship to the Kingdom’s two banks. Our answer to the question, 
“why now?”, also derives from these two factors, and the back- 
ground of the clear and constant Jordanian position on the Pales- 
tinian cause, as already outlined. 


Regarding the principled consideration, Arab unity between any 
two or more countries is an option of any Arab people. This is what 
we believe. Accordingly, we responded to the wish of the Palestin- 
ian people’s representatives for unity with Jordan in 1950. From 
this premise, we respect the wish of the PLO, the sole and legitimate 
representative of the Palestinian people, to secede from us as an 
independent Palestinian state. . . . 


Lately, it has transpired that there is a general Palestinian and Arab 
orientation which believes in the need to highlight the Palestinian 
identity in full in all efforts and activities that are related to the 
Palestine question and its developments. It has also become clear 
that there is a general conviction that maintaining the legal and 
administrative links with the West Bank, and the ensuing Jordan- 
ian interaction with our Palestinian brothers under occupation 
through Jordanian institutions in the occupied territories, contra- 
dicts this orientation. It is also viewed that these links hamper the 
Palestinian struggle to gain international support for the Palestin- 
ian cause of a people struggling against foreign occupation. 


In view of this line of thought, which is certainly inspired by gen- 
uine Palestinian will, and Arab determination to support the Pales- 
tinian cause, it becomes our duty to be part of this direction, and to 
respond to its requirements. After all, we are a part of our nation, 
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supportive of its causes, foremost among which is the Palestinian 
cause. Since there is a general conviction that the struggle to liber- 
ate the occupied Palestinian land could be enhanced by dismantling 
the legal and administrative links between the two banks, we have 
to fulfill our duty, and do what is required of us. 


At the Rabat Summit of 1974 we responded to the Arab leaders’ 
appeal to us to continue our interaction with the Occupied West 
Bank through Jordanian institutions, to support the steadfastness 
of our brothers there. Today we respond to the wish of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, the sole legitimate representative of the 
Palestinian People, and to the Arab orientation to affirm the Pales- 
tinian identity in all its aspects. We pray to God that this step be a 
substantive addition to the intensifying Palestinian struggle for free- 
dom and independence. 


Brother Citizens, 


These are the reasons, the considerations, and the convictions that 
led us to respond favorably to the wish of the PLO, and to the gen- 
eral Arab direction consistent with it. We cannot continue in this 
state of suspension, which can neither serve Jordan nor the Pales- 
tinian cause. We had to leave the labyrinth of fears and doubts, 
towards clearer horizons where mutual trust, understanding, and 
cooperation can prevail, to the benefit of the Palestinian cause and 
Arab unity. This unity will remain a goal which all the Arab peoples 
cherish and seek to realize. 


At the same time, it has to be understood in all clarity, and without 
any ambiguity or equivocation, that our measures regarding the 
West Bank concern only the occupied Palestinian land and its 
people. They naturally do not relate in any way to the Jordanian 
citizens of Palestinian origin in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 
They all have the full rights of citizenship and all its obligations, the 
same as any other citizen irrespective of his origin. They are an inte- 
gral part of the Jordanian state to which they belong, on whose soil 
they live, and in whose life and various activities they participate. 
Jordan is not Palestine and the independent Palestinian state will 
be established on the occupied Palestinian territory after its libera- 
tion, God willing. There the Palestinian identity will be embodied, 
and there the Palestinian struggle shall come to fruition, as con- 
firmed by the glorious uprising of the Palestinian people under 
occupation. 


If national unity in any country is dear and precious, it is for us in 
Jordan more than that. It is the basis of our stability and the cause 
of our development and prosperity, as well as the foundation of our 
national security and the source of our faith in the future. It is also 
a living embodiment of the principles of the Great Arab Revolt 
which we inherited and whose banner we are proudly carrying. It is 
also a living example of constructive plurality and a sound nucleus 
of wider Arab unity. 
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Based on that, safeguarding national unity is a sacred duty that will 
not be compromised. Any attempt to undermine it, under any 
pretext, would only help the enemy carry out his policy of expan- 
sionat the expense of Palestine and Jordan alike. Consequently, true 
nationalism lies in bolstering and fortifying national unity. More- 
over, the responsibility to safeguard it falls on every one of you, 
leaving no place in our midst for sedition or treachery. With God’s 
help, we shall be as always, a united cohesive family, whose mem- 
bers are joined by bonds of brotherhood, affection, awareness, and 
common national objectives. 


Itis most important to remember, as we emphasize the importance 
of safeguarding national unity, that stable and productive societies, 
are those where orderliness and discipline prevail. Discipline is 
the solid fabric that binds all members of a community in a solid, 
harmonious structure, blocking all avenues before the enemies, and 
opening horizons of hope for future generations. 


The constructive plurality which Jordan has lived since its founda- 
tion, and through which it has witnessed progress and prosperity 
in all aspects of life, emanates not only from our faith in the sanc- 
tity of national unity, but also in the importance of Jordan’s pan- 
Arab role. Jordan presents itself as the living example of the merger 
of various Arab groups on its soil, within the framework of good 
citizenship, and one Jordanian people. This paradigm that we live 
on our soil gives us faith in the inevitability of attaining Arab unity, 
God willing. 


To dispel any doubts that may arise out of our measures, we assure 
you that these measures do not mean the abandonment of our 
national duty, either towards the Arab-Israeli conflict, or towards 
the Palestinian cause. Nor do they mean relinquishing our faith 
in Arab unity. As I have stated, these steps were taken only in 
response to the wish of the Palestine Liberation Organization, the 
sole legitimate representative of the Palestinian people, and the 
prevailing Arab conviction that such measures will contribute to 
the struggle of the Palestinian people and their glorious uprising. 
Jordan will continue its support for the steadfastness of the Pales- 
tinian people, and their courageous uprising in the occupied Pales- 
tinian land, within its capabilities. .. . 


In addition, Jordan will not give up its commitment to take part in 
the peace process. We have contributed to the peace process until 
it reached the stage of a consensus to convene an international 
peace conference on the Middle East. The purpose of the conference 
would be to achieve a just and comprehensive peace settlement to 
the Arab-Israeli conflict, and the settlement of the Palestinian prob- 
lem in all its aspects. We have defined our position in this regard, 
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as everybody knows, through the six principles which we have already 
made public. 


Source: King Hussein of Jordan, “Address to the Nation, Amman, 
July 31, 1988,” http://www.kinghussein.gov.jo/88_july31.html. 
Copyright © 1998, The Royal Hashemite Court. 


106. Hamas Charter, Defining the 
Hamas Movement [Excerpt], 
August 18, 1988 


Introduction 


As the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) moved closer to 
opening genuine negotiations with Israel and accepting, however 
grudgingly, the right to existence of its longtime enemy, more 
militant Islamic-influenced elements among the Palestinians and 
other Arabs dissented, establishing the Islamic Resistance Move- 
ment, usually known as Hamas. The organization evolved from 
the Islamic Mujama group, established in 1973 in Gaza with Israeli 
encouragement as a Muslim welfare group that was itself an off- 
shoot of the Muslim Brotherhood, a Palestinian organization estab- 
lished in 1946 to encourage the development ofa religious outlook 
within Palestinian society. The fundamentalist Muslim resurgence 
of the 1980s, fueled by the establishment of an Islamic government 
in Iran in 1979, encouraged the Mujama to take a harder line in 
asserting strict Islamic principles and tenets among the Gazan pop- 
ulation. In February 1988 soon after the First Intifada began, the 
Mujama established Hamas so that its members could join in the 
uprising. A political wing conducted propaganda; an intelligence 
section handled internal policing, killing or punishing collabora- 
tors with Israel; and the military wing—later merged with the intel- 
ligence branch—undertook violent action against Israel, including 
the kidnapping and killing of Israeli soldiers. PLO and Hamas rep- 
resentatives were often at odds, and Hamas gradually became an 
influential faction within the PLO, soon rivaling Arafat’s original 
Fatah organization. The lengthy Hamas charter, promulgated in 
August 1988, tooka far more uncompromising line than Arafat was 
now embracing. Hamas claimed that all of Palestine, including 
Israeli territory, was a sacred Islamic trust, none of which could or 
should be abandoned. Islamic Sharia, or religious law, ought to pre- 
vail throughout Palestine. Hamas opposed all peace negotiations, 
stating: “Initiatives, and so-called peaceful solutions and interna- 
tional conferences, contradict the Islamic Resistance Movement’s 
ideological position.” Jihad, or holy war, was the only solution to 
the Palestinian question. The struggle against Israel could not end 
until Israel had been totally destroyed. Hamas embraced violence 
and terror as the only methods that could accomplish the return of 
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all Palestine to the Palestinians and Islamic rule. The emergence 
of Hamas as a significant factor in Palestinian politics, given the 
organization’s strong religious orientation and its belief that com- 
promise or negotiations with Israel amounted to sacrilege, greatly 
complicated subsequent efforts for peace. Hamas would not be 
content with establishing a Palestinian state in the occupied terri- 
tories but instead also sought to regain all the lands considered part 
of Israel. Hamas’s emphasis on providing welfare services to ordi- 
nary Palestinians along with its unsubtle message and staunch reli- 
gious orientation soon won it considerable popularity among the 
Arab masses, while its programs received substantial financial 
support from other Arab governments. 


Primary Source 


The ideological tenets 

Article 1 

The path of the Islamic Resistance Movement is the path of Islam, 
from which it draws its principles, concepts, terms and worldview 
with regard to life and man. It turns to [Islam] when religious rul- 
ings are required and asks [Islam] for inspiration to guide its steps. 


The relationship between the Islamic Resistance Movement 
and the Muslim Brotherhood 

Article 2 

The Islamic Resistance Movement is the branch of the Muslim 
Brotherhood in Palestine. The Muslim Brotherhood isa global organ- 
ization and the largest Islamic movement in modem times. It excels 
in profound understanding and has an exact, fully comprehensive 
perception ofall Islamic concepts in all areas of life: understanding 
and thought, politics and economics, education and social affairs, 
law and government, spreading Islam and teaching, art and the 
media, by that which is hidden and by martyrdom and in the other 
areas of life. 


Structure and composition [of the organization] 

Article 3 

The basic structure of the Islamic Resistance Movement is founded 
on Muslims who have put their faith in Allah and worship him as is 
fit [as it is written in the Qur’an], “I created the jinns and humans 
only for the purpose that they worship me.” They have recognized 
their duties towards themselves, their families and their homeland. 
They have feared Allah in all these matters and flown the banner 
of jihad in the faces of tyrants to expel them from the land, and to 
clean pollution from the faithful, [and to remove] their malice and 
evil... 


Article 4 

The Islamic Resistance Movement welcomes every Muslim who 
adopts its worldview and its way of thinking, who adheres to its 
path, keeps its secrets, wishes to join its ranks to fulfill the duty [sic], 
and Allah will grant him his reward. 
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Article 5 

The dimension of time for the Islamic Resistance Movement is the 
adoption of Islam as a way of life. Time continues from the day the 
Islamic mission was born and the first generation of the faithful who 
trod the path of righteousness. Allah is its purpose, the messenger 
[the prophet Muhammad] is its exemplary figure and the Qur’an is 
its constitution. The dimension of space is every place Muslims are 
found who have adopted Islam as their way of life, in every corner 
of the globe. Thus Hamas strikes root in the depths of the ground 
and spreads to encompass the sky. 


“For see to what Allah has likened a good word: to a beautiful tree 
whose roots are firmly planted and whose branches reach the sky, 
and whose fruit is always given at the right time, with the permis- 
sion of its master. Allah gave [such] parables to men so that they 
might heed” ([Surah 14] Ibrahim [Verses] 24-25). 


Uniqueness and Independence 

Article 6 

The Islamic Resistance Movement is uniquely Palestinian. It has 
faith in Allah and adopts Islam as its way of life. It acts to fly the 
banner of Allah over all of Palestine, because people of all religions 
can live in the shadow of Islam in tranquility and security for their 
lives, property and rights. However, in the absence of Islam a con- 
flict develops so that injustice, corruption grow, more conflicts are 
created, and [eventually] war breaks out. 


How great is the Muslim poet Muhammad Iqbal who wrote: 


“When faith is lost there is no safety and no life for anyone who does 
not revive religion. He who is content with life without religion has 
made obliteration of the self his life’s companion.” 


The universality of the Islamic Resistance Movement 

Article 7 

Muslims who adopt the path of the Islamic Resistance Movement 
and act to supportit, to adoptits positions and to strengthen its holy 
war are spread over the face of the earth, making the movement uni- 
versal. The movement is qualified for that because of the clarity of 
its worldview, its noble purpose and the exalted quality ofits goals. 


Thatis how the movement should be considered, howits value should 
be judged and how its role should be recognized. Whoever denies 
its right, refrains from supporting it or whose vision is impaired and 
who works unceasingly to blur its role, is like someone contesting 
fate [as determined by Allah], and who closes his eyes to the facts, 
either intentionally or unintentionally. When he opens his eyes, he 
will realize that events have passed him by. Then he will become 
exhausted in his [useless] effort to justify his previous position, 
unable to sustain it any longer [compared to someone who] preceded 
him [and joined the movement and] has preference [over him]. 
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[As written:] The injustice inflicted by one’s close relatives is more 
painful to the soul than a sharp, powerful blow from the sharpest 
sword. [As it is written in the Qur’an]: “We brought to you [Muham- 
mad] from on high the [holy] book [i.e., scripture] with the truth, 
confirming the scripture[s] that came before it and with final author- 
ity over them. Therefore, judge between them according to every- 
thing Allah brought down [to you], and do not follow their whims 
which deviate from the truth which has been revealed to you. Each 
of you was given a law anda path. If [Allah] had so willed, he would 
have made you one community of believers, but he also desired to 
test you with what he has given to you. Therefore, aspire among 
yourselves to be first in good deeds, for you will all return to Allah, 
and then he will clarify for you all the matters you did not agree 
upon” ({Surah 5] Al-Ma’idah [Verse] 48). 


The Islamic Resistance Movement is [also] one link in the chain of 
holy war in its confrontation with the Zionist invasion. [The move- 
ment] has had a strong connection with and is linked to the holy 
martyr Izzedine al-Qassam and his jihad warrior brethren [muja- 
hideen] from among the Muslim Brotherhood since 1936. From 
there it is closely related and connected to the next link [namely] 
the holy war of the Palestinians, and to the efforts and holy war of 
the Muslim Brotherhood in the war of 1948 and the jihad operations 
of the Muslim Brotherhood in 1968 and afterwards. 


Actually, the links are distant from one another [in time], and the 
obstacles placed before the jihad warriors by the followers of Zion- 
ism stopped the jihad from continuing. Nevertheless the Islamic 
Resistance Movement aspires to bring the promise of Allah to pass, 
no matter how long it takes. As the prophet [Muhammad], may 
the prayer of Allah and his blessing of peace be upon him, said: “The 
time [Judgment Day] will not come until Muslims fight the Jews 
and kill them and until the Jew hides behind the rocks and trees, 
and [then] the rocks and trees will say: ‘Oh Muslim, oh servant of 
Allah, there is a Jew hiding [behind me], come and kill him’, except 
for the gharqad [salt-bush tree], so it is the tree of the Jews” ([Hadith] 
recorded in [the reliable collections of] Al-Bukhari and Muslim). 


The Islamic Resistance Movement’s motto 

Article 8 

Allah is its purpose, the messenger [the prophet Muhammad] is its 
exemplary figure and the Qur’an is its constitution, jihad is its path 
and death for the sake of Allah is the most exalted wish. 


Goals 

Causes and targets 

Article 9 

The Islamic Resistance Movement was born in an era in which Islam 
was absent from daily life. As a result, balances were upset, con- 
cepts were confused, values altered and evil people took power. Injus- 
tice and darkness prevailed, cowards behaved like tigers, homelands 
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were taken by force and people were driven out and wandered pur- 
poselessly all over the earth. The Country of Truth disappeared and 
was replaced by the Country of Falsehood, [consequently] nothing 
was left in its rightful place. That is the state of affairs when Islam 
vanishes from the scene, everything changes, and those are the 
causes. 


As to the goals [of the Islamic Resistance Movement], they are: a war 
to the death against falsehood, conquering it and stamping it out so 
that truth may prevail, homelands may be returned [to their right- 
ful owners] and the call of the muezzin may be heard from the tur- 
rets of the mosques, announcing the [re]institution of an Islamic 
state, so that Muslims might return and everything return to its 
rightful place, with the help of Allah, [as it is written in the Qur’an:] 
“Tf Allah did not urge people not to lay hands upon one another, the 
land would [certainly] be in disarray, but Allah bestows his grace 
on all human beings” ([Surah 2] Al-Bagarah [Verse] 251). 


Article 10 

The Islamic Resistance Movement, while making its way forward, 
with all its might [offers] support to anyone oppressed and protects 
anyone who feels he was unjustly treated. It does not spare any effort 
to institute justice and wipe out falsehood, in word and deed, both 
in this place and in every place it reaches and wherever it can have 
influence. 


Strategy and means 

The strategy of the Islamic Resistance Movement 

Palestine is Islamic Wagf [Religious Endowment] land 
Article 11 

The Islamic Resistance Movement believes that the land of Pales- 
tine is a religious Islamic endowment for all Muslims until Resur- 
rection Day. It is forbidden to relinquish it or any part of it or give 
it up or any part of it. It does not belong to any Arab country, or to 
all the Arab countries, or to any king or president, or kings or pres- 
idents, or to any organization or organizations, whether they are 
Palestinian or Arab, because Palestine is sacred Islamic endowment 
land and belongs to Muslims until Resurrection Day. Its legal sta- 
tus is in accordance with Islamic law. It is subject to the same law 
to which are subject all the territories conquered by Muslims by 
force, for at the time of the conquest [the Muslim conquerors] con- 
secrated it as a Muslim religious endowment for all Muslim gener- 
ations until Resurrection Day. 


It happened thus: after the commanders of the Islamic armies con- 
quered Al-Sham and Iraq, they sent the Muslim Caliph, Omar bin 
al-Khattab, [messages] in which they consulted with him about [the 
fate of] the conquered land—whether to divide it among the sol- 
diers or to leave it to its owners [or act in some other way]. After 
consultations and deliberations between the Muslim Caliph, Omar 
bin al-Khattab, and the companions of Allah’s messenger, may 
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Allah’s prayer and blessing of peace be upon him, the decision was 
made whereby the land would remain in the hands of its [original] 
owners, who would be able to enjoy it and its fruits. With regard 
to [the right] of possession of the land and of the land itself, [it was 
decided that] it would be sacred to Muslims forever until Resurrec- 
tion Day, but its owners would have the right to enjoy [only] its fruits. 
That endowment exists as long as the sky and earth exist. Therefore 
any act performed in opposition to Muslim law with regard to Pales- 
tine is null and void, [as it is written in the Qur’an:] “For this is in- 
deed certain truth, and therefore praise the name of your exalted 
lord” ([Surah 56] Al Waqi’ah [Verse] 95). 


The homeland and particular nationalism from the Islamic 
Resistance Movement’s point of view 

Article 12 

From the point of view of the Islamic Resistance Movement, par- 
ticular nationalism is part of the religious faith. There is nothing 
more serious or profound which reflects that type of nationalism 
than the fact that the enemy has trampled on Muslim soil. In such 
a situation, launching a holy war [against] him and confronting him 
become the personal duty of every Muslim man and woman: the 
woman goes out to fight [the enemy] without her husband’s permis- 
sion, and [even] the slave [is obliged to go out to fight the enemy] 
without the permission of his master. There is nothing like it in any 
other political system and that is an indisputable fact. [fall the var- 
ious national particularist [movements] are linked to [and charac- 
terized] by physical, human or regional factors, then the Islamic 
Resistance Movementis also characterized by all of the above. More- 
over, and most important, it is [also] characterized by divine motives 
which breathe life and soul into it, since it is strongly linked to the 
source of the spirit and [to him who] gives [it] life. It [i-e., Hamas] 
waves the divine banner in the sky of the homeland, strongly join- 
ing together heaven and earth, [as the widely known Muslim Arab 
saying states: “When Moses came and threw down his rod, it was 
the end of magic and magicians. True guidance has become dis- 
tinct from error; therefore, whoever rejects false gods and believes 
in Allah has grasped the firmest hand-hold, one that will never break, 
for Allah is all-hearing and all-knowing” ([Surah 2] Al-Baqarah 
[Verse] 256). 


Peaceful solutions, diplomatic initiatives and international 
conferences 

Article 13 

Initiatives, the so-called peaceful solutions and international con- 
ferences to find a solution to the Palestinian problem, contradict 
the Islamic Resistance Movement’s ideological position. Giving up 
any part whatsoever of [the land of] Palestine is like ignoring a part 
of [the Muslim] faith. Accordingly, the particular nationalism of 
the Islamic Resistance Movement is [also] part of its faith. For the 
sake of hoisting the banner of Allah over their homeland they fight, 
[and it is written in the Qur’an that] “Allah always prevails [in the 
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end], although most people do not realize that” ({Surah 12] Yusuf 
[Verse] 20). 


Sometimes the call is heard for an international conference to dis- 
cuss a solution for the [Palestinian] problem. There are those who 
agree [to that proposal] and those who reject it for one reason or 
another. They demand the fulfillment of a certain condition or con- 
ditions in return for their agreement to hold a conference and to 
participate in it. The Islamic Resistance Movement is very familiar 
with both sides of the conferences and their [negative] positions 
regarding Muslim interests in the past and present. Therefore, the 
Movement does not consider such frameworks capable of meeting 
the demands [of the Palestinians] or of restoring their rights or of 
bringing justice to the oppressed. Thus such conferences are but 
one of the means used by the infidels to prevail over Muslim land, 
and when have the infidels treated the faithful justly? 


“The Jews will never be pleased with you, nor will the Christians, until 
you have followed their religion. Say therefore, Allah’s guidance is 
the only true guidance. But if you were to follow their desires after the 
knowledge that has come to you, then you would find no one to pro- 
tect or guard you from Allah” ([Surah 2] Al-Baqarah [Verse] 120). 


There is no solution to the Palestinian problem except jihad. As for 
international initiatives, suggestions and conferences, they are an 
empty waste of time and complete nonsense. ... 


The three spheres 

Article 14 

The problem of the liberation of Palestine has three spheres: the 
Palestinian, the pan-Arab and the Islamic. Each has a role to play 
in the struggle against the Zionists and [also has] duties. Neglect- 
ing one of the spheres is a terrible mistake and shameful ignorance, 
for Palestine is Islamic land. In it is the first of the two directions 
[to which] worshippers at prayer [turn], and the third [most holy 
place] after the first two. It is also the destination of the night ride 
of the prophet of Allah, may Allah’s prayer and blessing of peace be 
upon him. “Praised be he who took his servant on a night ride 
from the sacred mosque to the farthest mosque whose precincts we 
blessed, to show him some of our signs. He alone is the all-hearing, 
the all-seeing” ([Surah 17] Al-Israa’ [Verse] 1). 


That being the case, the liberation [of Palestine] is the personal duty 
of every Muslim, wherever he may be. [Only] on that basis can [a 
solution for] the [Palestinian] problem be considered, and every 
Muslim must fully understand that. On the day the [Palestinian] 
problem is treated on that basis, when all the capabilities of the three 
spheres are mobilized, the current situation will change and the day 
of liberation will be nearer. “The fear of you [believers] in their [the 
Jews’] hearts is greater than their fear of Allah, because they are a 
people devoid of understanding” ([Surah 59] Al-Hashr [Verse] 13). 
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The jihad for the sake of liberating Palestine is a personal 
duty 

Article 15 

The day enemies steal part of Muslim land, jihad [becomes] the 
personal duty of every Muslim. With regard to the usurpation of 
Palestine by the Jews, it is a must to fly the banner ofjihad. That means 
the propagation of Islamic awareness among the masses—locally 
[in Palestine], the Arab world and the Muslim world. The spirit of 
jihad must be disseminated within the [Islamic] nation, the enemies 
must be engaged in battle and [every Muslim must] join the ranks 
of the jihad warriors [mujahideen]. 


Itis therefore necessary that religious scholars [‘ulamaa], educators, 
media personalities, the educated public and especially the younger 
generation and the leaders of the Islamic movement take part in 
[this] campaign to create awareness [i-e., indoctrination]. In addi- 
tion, fundamental changes must be made in the school curricula to 
free them from the influences of the intellectual [Western] invasion 
they have been subjected to by Orientalists and missionaries. That 
invasion took the region by surprise after Salah al-Din al-Ayoubi 
[Saladin] defeated the Crusader armies. The Crusaders then realized 
that the Muslims could not be conquered unless the way had [first] 
been prepared by an ideological invasion to muddle the [Muslims’] 
thoughts, distort their heritage and defame their ideals, and [only] 
then could a military invasion take place. [All] that happened in 
preparation for the [Western] imperialist invasion, when [General] 
Allenby announced on his entrance to Jerusalem: “Finally the Cru- 
sades are over,” and General Gouraud stood on Salah al-Din’s grave 
and said: “Salah al-Din, we have returned.” Imperialism reinforced 
the intellectual invasion and deepened its roots, and it still [does 
so]. All that paved the way for the loss of Palestine. 


Therefore, what must be doneis to instill in the minds ofall the Mus- 
lim generations that the problem of Palestine is religious, and on 
that basis it must be dealt with. After all, there are holy sites in Pales- 
tine which are sacred to Islam: Al-Aqsa mosque is there, and it has 
an indissoluble tie to the holy mosque in Mecca as long as the 
heaven and earth endure, because of the night ride of the prophet 
of Allah, may Allah’s prayer and a blessing of peace be upon him, 
and his ascension to heaven from there. “Being stationed on the 
frontier for the sake of Allah [for only] one day is better than this 
world and everything in it. Likewise, a portion of paradise as small 
as [the place] which is taken by a [horseman’s] whip belonging to 
any of you [i.e., the jihad warriors] is better than all this world and 
everything in it.” The incursion to the ranks of the enemy and the 
tactical withdrawal in preparation for another attack [as part of 
jihad] by any Muslim are better than this world and what is in it (as 
recounted in [the collection of hadiths of] Al-Bukhari, Muslim, 
al-Tirmidhiand Ibn Majah). “By the life ofhim in whose hands rests 
Muhammad’s, I wish I could participate in an invasion for the sake 
of Allah and be killed in it, and after that to fight and then to die, 
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and after to fight and then to die” (as is told [in the collection of 
hadiths of] Al-Bukhari and Muslim). 


Educating the next generations 

Article 16 

The coming generations raised in our region must receive an Islamic 
education based on carrying out the commandments of [the Islamic] 
religion anda conscious study of the book of Allah [the Qur’an] and 
of the Muslim tradition and of the prophet [Muhammad]. In addi- 
tion, we must teach them from reliable sources of Islamic history 
and heritage under the instruction of specialists and scholars, 
and prepare curricula which will create the correct outlook in the 
thoughts and beliefs of the Muslim [student]. At the same time it is 
necessary to make an attentive study of the enemy and his material 
and human resources, while recognizing his weak spots and sources 
of power and the general forces supporting and standing by him. 
[Likewise] it is necessary to be familiar with events as they happen, 
to be up-to-date and to study their analyses and interpretations. It 
is also necessary to plan for the present and the future and to exam- 
ine everything that happens so that the Muslim jihad warrior will 
live his life aware of his purpose, aim, path and what takes place 
around him, [as it is written in the Qur’an:] “My son, something 
whose weight is but the weight ofa mustard seed even if it is within 
arock or in the sky or in the depths of the earth, Allah will find [and 
bring] it [to light]. Allah is most kind and knows everything inside 
out. My small son, say the prayer and command what is right and 
forbid that which is wrong and bear everything that happens to you 
steadfastly. That is a sign of treating things with firmness. Do not 
treat people with contempt or behave arrogantly in public. Allah 
does not like any person behaving with arrogance” ([Surah 31] Al- 
Luqman [Verses] 16-18). 


The role of the Muslim woman 

Article 17 

The role of the Muslim woman in the battle for liberation is no less 
important than that of the man, for she is the maker of men. She has 
a supremely important role in guiding the coming generations 
and educating them. Indeed, enemies have long since understood 
the importance of her role. Their view toward her is that if they can 
guide her and raise her as they please, devoid of Islam, then they 
will win the battle [against us]. Therefore you discover that they 
devote a great deal of continuous effort to their attempts using the 
media, movies and curricula [which they wield] through their prox- 
ies within the Zionist organizations, the latter assuming all sorts of 
names and forms, such as The Organization of Freemasons, Rotary 
clubs, espionage groups and others, all of which are nothing more 
than dens of sabotage and saboteurs. 


On the day Islam [will be in a position to] direct life, it will eradicate 
the organizations hostile to humanity and to Islam. 
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Article 18 

The woman in the home of a jihad warrior and a jihad warrior 
family, whether she is a mother or a sister, fills the most important 
role of taking care of the home, raising the children according to the 
moral ideas and values derived from Islam and educating her chil- 
dren to follow the precepts of [the Islamic] religion in preparation 
for the role in the jihad that awaits them. Therefore, much attention 
must be paid to the schools and curricula of the Muslim girl’s edu- 
cation so that she may grow up and be a proper mother, aware of 
her role in the battle [for the] liberation [of Palestine]. 


She must also have enough perception and awareness to conduct 
household affairs. Being economical and avoiding waste in the fam- 
ily’s expenses are part of the necessary requirements for surviving 
in the difficult conditions prevailing. Thus she must always be aware 
[that] the money available [to her] is like blood which must run 
through the veins solely for the purpose of continuing the life of young 
and old alike, [as it is written in the Qur’an:] “Muslim men and 
women who are faithful and devout, true, brave, modest, give char- 
ity, fast, are chaste and often call upon Allah—for them Allah has pre- 
pared mercy anda great reward” ([Surah 33] Al-Ahzab [Verse] 35). 


The function of Islamic art in the battle for liberation 

Article 19 

Arthas its own rules and standards, by which it is possible to deter- 
mine whether it is Islamic or jahili [pagan]. The issues of Islamic 
liberation need Islamic art which will uplift the spirit without mak- 
ing one aspect of a person more prominent than the other; on the 
contrary, it must raise all aspects of the individual in a balanced, 
harmonious fashion. 


Indeed, the human being is a unique and wonderful creature, [made 
from] a handful of clay [combined with] a spiritual soul [of Allah]. 
Accordingly, Islamic art relates to humans based on that basis, 
while jahili art relates only to the body, and gives predominance 
to the aspect of clay. 


Therefore, if books, articles, publications, sermons, treatises, folk 
songs, poetry, [patriotic] songs, plays, etc., contain the charac- 
teristics of Islamic art, they are among the elements needed for 
ideological recruitment. They are also the refreshing nourishment 
necessary to continue the journey and provide rest for the soul, for 
the way is long and the suffering great and the souls become weary. 
Thatis, Islamic art renews activity, sets [things] in motion, and awak- 
ens within the soul sublime meaning and sound behavior. There is 
nothing that can repair the soul ifit is in retreat except the change 
from one state to another. These are all very serious things and not 
to be taken lightly, for the jihad warrior nation knows no jest. 


Mutual guarantees and [Muslim] solidarity 

Article 20 

Muslim society is [characterized by] solidarity. Indeed, the mes- 
senger [the prophet Muhammad], may Allah’s prayer and his bless- 
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ing of peace be upon him, said [in the hadith]: “Blessed are the sons 
of the al-Ash’ariyyun tribe. When they were required to make an 
effort either in an area where they had settled or during [a long] 
journey, they would collect everything they had and divide it equally.” 
Thatis the Islamic spirit that must prevail in Muslim society. A soci- 
ety facing a cruel enemy who behaves like a Nazi that does not dis- 
tinguish between man and woman, young and old, must wrap itself 
in suchan Islamic spirit. For our enemy relies on collective punish- 
ment. It deprives people [i-e., the Palestinians] of their homes and 
possessions. It hunts them down in exile and wherever they gather. 
[The Zionist enemy] relies on breaking bones, shooting women, 
children and old people, with or without a reason. He opened deten- 
tion camps to throw into them many thousands of people [i-e., Pales- 
tinians], [who live there] in subhuman conditions. In addition, he 
destroys homes, turns children into orphans and unjustly convicts 
thousands of young people so that they may spend the best years of 
their lives in the dark pits of their jails. 


The Jews’ Nazism includes [brutal behavior towards Palestinian] 
women and children and terrifies the entire [population]. They 
battle against [the Palestinians’] making a living, extort their money 
and trample their honor. In their behavior [towards these people] 
they are as bad as the worst war criminals. [Their] deportation [of 
people] from their homeland is in fact a form of murder. Therefore, 
to cope with such acts, solidarity must prevail and [these people] 
must face the enemy as one body. Accordingly, if one member of 
the body complains [ofan injury which has led to the development 
of a high fever] then the other members identify with it by watch- 
ing over it all night long and partaking of the fever [to ease the 
member’s suffering]. 


Article 21 

Mutual social responsibility includes providing material or moral 
aid to anyone in need or participation in carrying out part of one’s 
duties. [Therefore] members of the Islamic Resistance Movement 
must relate to the interests of the masses as though they were their 
own personal interests, and must spare no effort to realize and 
preserve them. They must prevent manipulations regarding every- 
thing that negatively influences the future of the [next] generations 
and [everything that] might harm their society. In fact, the masses 
are [members] of [the Islamic Resistance Movement] and [work] 
on their behalf, and the strength [of the Islamic Resistance Move- 
ment] stems from [the masses’] strength and [the Islamic Resist- 
ance Movement’s] future is [the masses’] future. The members of 
the Islamic Resistance Movement must therefore take part in [the 
Palestinians’ ] joys and sorrows, espouse the demands of the masses 
and everything which promotes [the movement’s] interest and 
[the Palestinian masses’ ] interests [at the same time]. The day such 
a spirit prevails, brotherhood will become more profound and 
there will be cooperation and mutual compassion, unity will be- 
come stronger and the ranks will stand closer together in the face 
of enemies. 
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The forces which support the enemy 

Article 22 

[Our] enemies planned their deeds well for a long time [and man- 
aged] to achieve whatever they have, employing the factors influ- 
encing the course of events. Therefore, they acted to pile up huge 
amounts of influential material resources, which they utilized to 
fulfill their dream. Thus [the Jews], by means of their money, have 
taken over the international communications media: the news agen- 
cies, newspapers, publishing houses, broadcasting stations, etc. 
[Not only that,] they used their money to incite revolutions in var- 
ious places all over the world for their own interests and to reap the 
fruits thereof. They were behind the French Revolution, the Com- 
munist Revolution and most of the revolutions we have heard about 
[that happened here and there]. They used their money to found 
secret organizations and scattered them all over the globe to destroy 
other societies and realize the interests of Zionism. [Such organiza- 
tions] include the Freemasons, the Rotary clubs, the Lions, The Sons 
of the Covenant [i-e., B’nai Brith] and others. They are all destruc- 
tive espionage organizations which, by means of money, succeeded 
in taking over the imperialist countries and encouraged them to 
take over many other countries to be able to completely exploit their 
resources and spread corruption. 


[Their involvement in] local and world wars can be spoken of 
without fear of embarrassment. In fact, they were behind the First 
World War, through which they achieved the abolishment of the 
Islamic Caliphate, made a profit and took over many of the sources 
of wealth. They [also] got the Balfour Declaration and established 
the League of the United [sic] Nations to enable them to rule the 
world. They were also behind the Second World War, in which they 
made immense profits by buying and selling military equipment, 
and also prepared the ground for the founding of their [own] state. 
They ordered the establishment of the United Nations and the 
Security Council [sic] which replaced the League of the United [sic] 
Nations, to be able to use it to rule the world. No war takes place 
anywhere in the world without [the Jews] behind the scenes having 
ahand in it [as it is written in the Qur’an:] “Whenever they fan the 
flames of war, Allah will extinguish them. They strive [to fill] the 
land with corruption, and Allah does not like the corrupt” ([Surah 
5] Al-Ma’ida [Verse] 64). 


In fact, the forces of imperialism in the capitalist west and Commu- 
nist east support the [Zionist] enemy as stoutly as possible with 
both material and manpower. They alternate with one another [in 
giving support]. On the day Islam appears [in all its might] all the 
infidels will join forces to confront it for [all] the infidels are one 
community, [as it is written in the Qur’an:] “Oh ye who believe, do 
not become close to those who are not of your own faith, for they 
will not spare any effort to corrupt you. They are happy with your 
misfortune and hatred [for you] burns in their mouths, but what 
they hide in their hearts is worse. We have made that clear to you 
with signs, if only you [could] understand” ({Surah 3] Aal- Imran 
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[Verse] 118). It is not a matter of chance that the verse ends with 
the words, “if only you [could] understand.” 


The other Islamic movements 

Article 23 

The Islamic Resistance Movement respects and has great estimation 
for the other Islamic movements. Even if it disagrees with them 
regarding a particular position or view, it agrees with them regard- 
ing [other] positions and views. It considers those movements, as 
long as they demonstrate good intentions and faithfulness to Allah, 
as acting within the realm—gate(s)— of ijtihad [Islamic law], and 
as long as they operate within the general Islamic sphere... . 


Article 24 

The Islamic Resistance Movement forbids the libeling and defaming 
of individuals or groups. A true believer does not defame or curse. 
In addition, a distinction must be made between [defamation] and 
taking a stand or having an opinion or behaving in a certain way. 
The Islamic Resistance Movement has the right to identify a mis- 
take and to warn [people] of it while striving to clarify the truth and 
adopting it in relation to any specific issue about which an objec- 
tive attitude is taken [by Hamas]. Wisdom is what the true believer 
is searching for, and he should therefore embrace it wherever he 
finds it, [as it is written in the Qur’an:] “Allah does not like bad 
words to be spoken in public unless because someone has been 
treated unjustly. Allah is all-hearing and all-knowing. Whether 
you do good openly or whether you hide it or whether you show for- 
giveness for evil, surely Allah is most forgiving” ([Surah 4] Al-Nisaa’ 
[Verses] 148-149). 


The national movements in the Palestinian arena 

Article 25 

The Islamic Resistance Movement behaves toward them with mutual 
respect, appreciates their circumstances and the factors surround- 
ing and influencing them, and supports them as long as they are not 
loyal to the Communist east or the Christian [Crusader] west. The 
Islamic Resistance Movement assures anyone who immerses him- 
self in or identifies with it that it is a jihadist and moral movement 
and aware in its world view and its dealings with others. It loathes 
opportunism and wants only good for people, be they individuals 
or groups. It does not strive for material gains or a good reputation 
or the profits that arise from that—[as it is written in the Qur’an:] 
“Muster against them [the enemy] all the force you can” ([Surah 8] 
Al-Aufal [Verse] 60),—and in order to perform your duty so that 
Allah might be pleased with you. [The Islamic Resistance Move- 
ment] has no aspiration beyond that. 


It reassures all the national trends [i.e., groups] operating within 


the Palestinian arena for the liberation of Palestine that it lends 
support and aid to them and will never behave otherwise in word 
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or in deed in the present and future. [The Islamic Resistance Move- 
ment] brings people together and does not separate them, protects 
and does not cast aside, unites and does not divide, values every good 
word and genuine effort and commendable endeavor. It closes the 
door in the face of petty disagreements and does not heed rumors 
and biased words; it is fully aware of the right to self defense. Any- 
thing that opposes or contradicts these positions is a libel fabricated 
by the enemy or by his lackeys to spread confusion, divide the 
ranks and create destruction through marginal issues, [as it is writ- 
ten in the Qur’an:] “Oh ye true believers, when a sinful person 
comes to you with information, investigate what he says carefully 
lest people be harmed inadvertently, and you regret what you have 
done” ({Surah 49] Al-Hujurat [Verse] 6). 


Article 26 

The Islamic Resistance Movement treats other Palestinian national 
movements positively if they are loyal to neither east nor west. 
However, that does not prevent it from discussing new develop- 
ments locally and internationally regarding the Palestinian issue in 
an effective manner which reveals the degree of [their] agreement 
or disagreement with national interests and based on [its] Islamic 
worldview. 


The Palestine Liberation Organization 

Article 27 

The Palestine Liberation Organization is closest to the Islamic Resist- 
ance Movement and itis [considered] father, brother, relative [and] 
friend. Can any Muslim shun his father or brother or relative or 
friend? After all, our homeland is one, our catastrophe one, our fate 
one and we have a common enemy. 


The circumstances under which the organization [the Palestine 
Liberation Organization] was founded and the atmosphere of ide- 
ological confusion prevailing in the Arab world following the in- 
tellectual invasion that the Arab world was subjected to, and is still 
influenced by, since its defeat at the hands of the Crusaders, Orien- 
talism, Christian missionary activity and imperialism, made the 
Palestine Liberation Organization adopt the ideology ofa secular 
state and that is how we see it. However, a secular ideology is dia- 
metrically opposed to a religious ideology, and eventually positions, 
modes of behavior and the decision-making process are all based 
on ideology. 


Therefore, despite our esteem for the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation and what it is capable of developing into, and without belit- 
tling its role in the Arab-Israeli conflict, we cannot exchange the 
Islamic nature of Palestine in the present or future for the adoption 
of secular ideas. That is because the Islamic nature of Palestine is 
part of our faith and whoever does not take his faith seriously is 
defeated, [as it is written in the Qur’an:] “Who would despise the 
religion of Abraham except for the one who has made a fool of 
himself?” ([Surah 2] Al-Baqarah [Verse] 130). 
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Hence the day on which the Palestine Liberation Organization 
adopts Islam as its way of life we will be its soldiers and the fuel of 
its fire which will burn the enemy. However, until then—and we 
pray to Allah that it happens soon—the Islamic Resistance Move- 
ment will treat the Palestine Liberation Organization as a son treats 
his father, brother treats brother, relative treats relative. One suf- 
fers for the other when he is pricked by a thorn, supports him in his 
confrontation with his enemies and wishes he may go along the true 
path and [act with] wisdom. 


Your brother [is also] your [guardian and supporting] brother. One 
who has no brother is like someone who hastens into battle with- 
out a weapon [to guard and support him]. Remember, a [person’s] 
cousin serves as his [second] wing [which guards and supports] him, 
hence can the falcon fly with only one wing? 


Arab and Islamic states and governments 

Article 28 

The Christian [Crusader] conquest is evil, it does not stop at any- 
thing, it makes use of every despicable and vicious means to achieve 
its ends. In its infiltration and espionage operations it relies heavily 
on the secret organizations it gave birth to, such as the Freemasons, 
Rotary and Lions Clubs, and similar espionage groups. All those 
organizations, both covert and overt, act for the good of and are 
directed by Zionism. They aim to collapse society, undermine 
values, destroy the security of life and property, [and] create [moral 
degeneration] and the annihilation of Islam. They are behind traf- 
ficking in drugs and alcohol, to make it easier for them to take over 
[the world] and to expand [and gain more territory]. 


Therefore, the Arab states bordering Israel are required to open 
their borders to the jihad warriors belonging to the Arab/Muslim 
nations, so that they may fulfill their role and join their efforts to 
those of the Muslim brethren in Palestine. 


With regard to the other Arab/Muslim nations, they are required to 
facilitate the passage of the jihad warriors through their territory, 
which is the very least they can do. 


Nor do we forget to remind every Muslim that when the Jews con- 
quered the holy [site] in Jerusalem in 1967 and stood on the thresh- 
old of the blessed Al-Aqsa mosque they cheered: Muhammad died 
and left [only] daughters. 


Thus Israel with its Judaism and Jews challenges Islam and Mus- 
lims. And the cowards shall know no sleep. 


National and religious groups, institutions, educated people 
and the Arab/Muslim world 

Article 29 

The Islamic Resistance Movement expects these groups to stand 
by it and support it at various levels, to adopt its positions, support 
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its activities and movements and act to gain support for it, so that 
Muslim peoples will give it their support, backing and a strategic 
depth on all levels: human, material, information, time and place. 
[That should be done] by organizing conferences, publishing com- 
mitted pamphlets and creating mass awareness [through indoctri- 
nation] with regard to the Palestinian issue and what [dangers] it 
faces, what is plotted against it, and by recruiting Muslims through 
ideology, education and culture. Thus they [the Muslim peoples] 
will play a part in the decisive battle for liberation [just] as they con- 
tributed to the defeat of the Crusaders and the rout of the Tatars and 
rescued human civilization. That [victory of the Muslim peoples] is 
not difficult for Allah [to achieve], [as it is written in the Qur’an:] 
“Allah wrote, for I will most certainly overcome, I and my mes- 
sengers. Allah is strong and powerful” ([Surah 58] Al-Mujadalah 
[Verse] 21). 


Article 30 

Writers and the educated, media people, preachers in mosques, 
educators and the other sectors of the Arab/Muslim world: they 
are all called upon to play their roles, to fulfill their duties in view 
of the vicious invasion of Zionism and its infiltration into most of 
the countries [of the world] and its material and media control, and 
with all its ramifications in most countries of the world. 


Indeed, jihad is not limited to bearing arms and fighting the enemy 
face to face. A good word, a good article, an effective book, sup- 
port and aid—if the intentions are pure—so that Allah’s banner 
becomes supreme, all constitute the essence of jihad for the sake of 
Allah. ... 


Followers of other religions 

The Islamic Resistance Movement is a humane movement 
Article 31 

The Islamic Resistance Movement is a humane movement which 
respects human rights. It is committed to the tolerance of Islam 
toward the followers of other religions. It is not hostile to them 
except insofar as they are hostile to it or to whoever stands in its way 
to make it fail or frustrate its efforts. 


Those who believe in the three [monotheistic] religions, Islam, Chris- 
tianity and Judaism, can live side by side under the aegis of Islam 
in security and safety, for only under the aegis of Islam can there be 
complete security. In fact, ancient and recent history are the best 
proof of that. Therefore, the followers of other religions are called 
upon to stop fighting Islam in regard to sovereignty over this region. 
On the day that they become rulers, they will rule only by killing, 
torture and expulsion. That is because they are incapable of deal- 
ing with each other, let alone with the followers of other religions. 
Both the past and the present are full of examples proving that, [as 
it is written in the Qur’an regarding the Jews:] “They do not ever go 
out as one man to fight you, except from within fortified strong- 
holds or from behind high walls. There is much hostility among 
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them. They seem to you to be united, but their hearts are divided 
because they are a people which are devoid of understanding” 
({Surah 59] Al-Hashr [Verse] 14). 


Islam provides rights to anyone who is eligible to have them, and 
prevents the rights of others from being infringed upon. [As opposed 
to that,] the Nazi Zionists’ harsh measures taken against our people 
will not prolong the duration of their invasion. Indeed, the regime 
of injustice will last but one hour, while the regime of truth [will last] 
until the hour of resurrection [i.e., Judgment Day]. [As it is written 
in the Qur’an:] “Allah does not forbid you to respect and be just with 
those who do not fight you because of your faith and do not drive 
you out of your homes. Allah loves those who are just” ([Surah 60] 
Al-Mumtahinah [Verse] 8). 


The attempt to isolate the Palestinian people 

Article 32 

World Zionism and the forces of imperialism are trying in a subtle 
way and with carefully studied planning, to remove the Arab states, 
one by one, from the sphere of the conflict with Zionism, thereby 
eventually isolating the Palestinian people. 


The aforementioned forces have already removed Egypt to a large 
extent, through the treacherous Camp David accords [September 
1978]. They are now trying to draw other [Arab] states into [signing] 
similar agreements, so that they may also be outside the conflict. 


Therefore the Islamic Resistance Movement calls upon the Arab 
and Muslim peoples to act in all seriousness and with all diligence 
to frustrate that monstrous plan [or plot] and to alert the masses 
to the danger [inherent in] leaving the sphere of confrontation with 
Zionism: today it is Palestine and tomorrow part of another coun- 
try [qutr], or other countries [aqtar]. The Zionist plan has no limit; 
after Palestine [the Zionists] aspire to expand to the Nile and the 
Euphrates. Once they have devoured the region they arrive at, they 
will aspire to spread further and [then] on and on. Their plan [or 
plot appears] in The Protocols of the Elders of Zion and their pres- 
ent [behavior] is [the best] proof of what we are saying. Therefore, 
leaving the conflict with the Zionists is [an act of] high treason and 
a curse which rests upon whoever [does so]. [As it is written in 
the Qur’an:] “Whoever retreats [while fighting the infidels] before 
them on that day—unless he does so to return and fight again, or 
to join the other warriors—will have Allah’s wrath visited upon him 
and hell will be his abode. What a wretched fate!” ({Surah 8] Al- 
Anfal [Verse] 16). 


Therefore, all forces and resources must be pulled together to con- 
front this vicious Nazi Mongol invasion, lest homelands be lost, 
residents expelled, corruption spread all over the earth and all reli- 
gious values destroyed. Therefore every man must know that he will 
bear responsibility before Allah, [as it is written in the Qur’an:] 
“Whoever does a good deed, although it may be as small as a grain, 
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will realize his [reward in the afterworld], and whoever does an evil 
deed, although it may be as small as a grain, will realize his [reward 
in the afterworld]” ({Surah 99] Al-Zalzalah [Verses] 7-8). 


Regarding the scope of conflict with world Zionism, the Islamic 
Resistance Movement sees itself as the spearhead or a step on the 
road [to victory]. It joins its efforts to the efforts of those who are 
active in the Palestinian arena and expects that additional steps will 
be taken at the level of the Arab/Muslim world. It is [best] prepared 
for the next stage [of the conflict] with the Jews, the war mongers, 
[as it is written in the Qur’an:] “We have sown enmity and hatred 
among them until Resurrection Day. Whenever they kindle the fire 
of war, Allah will extinguish it. They seek to fill the land with cor- 
ruption, but Allah does not love those who corrupt” ([Surah 5] Al- 
Ma idah [Verse] 64). 


Article 33 

The Islamic Resistance Movement starts off from these general views, 
which are coordinated and compatible with the laws of nature. 
[In addition, ] it sails upon the river of divine destiny [toward] con- 
frontation with the enemy and the waging ofa holy war against him 
to protect Muslim persons, civilization and holy places, foremost 
among them the blessed Al-Aqsa mosque. [All that is said and all 
that is done] to urge on the Arab and Muslim peoples, their govern- 
ments and popular and official groups, to fear Allah in their outlook 
on and their dealing with the Islamic Resistance Movement. They 
should also, as Allah so wishes, support and back it and give it aid 
again and again until Allah’s supreme rule has been established. 
[In that way,] the ranks will close and the jihad warriors will join 
together. Then the masses will set out and come from all over the 
Muslim world, answering the [Muslim religious] call of duty, again 
and again making the call to jihad heard, the call that will rend the 
heavens, and its voice will echo until liberation has been achieved. 
Thus the invaders will be defeated and the victory of Allah will 
come to pass, [as it is written in the Qur’an:] “Allah will provide aid 
for all those who come to his aid, for Allah is strong and mighty” 
({Surah 22] Al-Hajj [Verse] 40). 


Historical proof throughout history [sic] regarding the 
confrontation with the aggressors 

Article 34 

Palestine is the heart of the globe, the place where the continents 
meet, the place that has attracted greedy [aggressors] since the dawn 
of history. The prophet, may Allah’s prayer and blessing of peace 
be upon him, mentions in his noble hadith in which he addressed 
his revered companion, Mu’adh bin Jabel: “Mu’adh, Allah will enable 
you to conquer Al-Sham after my death, from EI-’Arish to the 
Euphrates, its men, women and handmaidens will be [permanently] 
stationed at the frontier until Judgment Day. Whoever among them 
chooses [to dwell permanently in] one of the shores of Al-Sham or 
Jerusalem, will be in a [permanent] state of jihad until Resurrection 
Day.” 
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Indeed, many times a greedy [aggressor] coveted Palestine and 
took it by surprise with columns [of soldiers] to satisfy their greed. 
Thus the huge armies of the Crusaders invaded it in the name of 
their faith and flew the banner of the Cross over it. They succeeded 
in defeating the Muslims for quite a while, and the Muslims only 
succeeded in reconquering it after they gathered together under the 
banner of their [own] religion. Then they joined forces and cried 
[the Muslim battle cry] Allahu Akbar, and set out to fight for almost 
two decades as jihad warriors under the command of Salah al-Din 
al-Ayyoubi, and were manifestly victorious. The Crusaders were 
defeated and Palestine was liberated, [as it is written in the Qur’an:] 
“Tell the infidels, you will be defeated and brought together in hell. 
How terrible [will] the resting place [there be]” ([Surah 3] Aal- 
"Imran [Verse] 12). 


That is the only way to liberate [Palestine]. There is no doubt as to 
the true proof ofhistory. Itis one of the laws of the universe and one 
of the rules of existence. Only iron can break iron, and [the infidels’] 
false and faked faith can be overcome only by the true Islamic faith. 
Religious faith can only be confronted by religious faith. Eventu- 
ally, justice will prevail, since justice is [always] triumphant, [as 
it is written in the Qur’an:] “We have already given our word to our 
servants the messengers, that they are those who will indeed be 
triumphant and that our battalions are the ones that will prevail” 
({Surah 37] Al-Saffat [Verses] 171-173). 


Article 35 

The Islamic Resistance Movement has given to the defeat of the 
Crusaders at the hands of Salah al-Din al-Ayyoubi and the wresting 
of Palestine from their hands very deep thought, as it has done to 
the overthrow of the Mongols at ’Ayn Jalout when their force was 
broken by Qutuz and Al-Zahir Baybars, who thus rescued the Arab 
[sic] world from the Mongol invasion which destroyed every ves- 
tige of human culture. [The Islamic Resistance Movement] takes 
those things seriously and draws inspiration and learns lessons 
from [all of] them. To be sure, the current Zionist invasion was pre- 
ceded by Crusader invasions from the west and Mongol invasions 
from the east. As the Muslims withstood those invasions and made 
plans to confront them and [eventually] defeated them, thus it has 
the capability to face the Zionist invasion and to defeat it [as well]. 
That is not difficult for Allah, if intentions are pure and resolve is 
honest, and if the Muslims learn the lessons of the past, shed the 
influences of intellectual invasion and follow the practice of their 
ancestors. 


The Islamic Resistance Movement consists of soldiers for the 
Cause 

Article 36 

While making its way forward, the Islamic Resistance Movement 
again emphasizes to all the [Palestinian] people, and to all Arab and 
Islamic peoples, that it is not seeking glory for itself, material gain 
or social status. It is not directed against any one of our people since 
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it does not wish to compete with any one of them or try to take his 
place, nothing of the kind. Moreover, it will not in any way oppose 
any Muslim or those non-Muslims who wish it well, here [in Pales- 
tine] or any other place. It will only serve as a support for any group 
or organization active against the Zionist enemy and its lackeys. 


The Islamic Resistance Movement regards Islam as its way of life. 
Islam is its faith [and the ideology] which it professes. Whoever 
regards Islam as the way of life, either here or elsewhere, be it an 
organization, group, state or any other body, the Islamic Resistance 
Movement will serve as its soldiers and nothing else. We ask Allah 
to guide us and to guide [others] through us [along the straight path] 
and judge us and our people with the truth, [as it is written in the 
Qur’an:] “Our sovereign, judge between us and our people with the 
truth, for youare the best of judges” ([Surah 7] Al-A’raf [Verse] 89). 


Our final prayer [is]: Praise be to Allah, lord of the universe. 


Source: “The Hamas Charter (1988),” Intelligence & Terrorism 
Information Center, http://www.terrorism-info.org.il. 


107. Palestinian National Council, 
Political Resolution and Declaration 
of Independence [Excerpt], 
November 15, 1988 


Introduction 


Meeting in Algiers in November 1988, almost one year into the First 
Intifada, the Palestinian National Council (PNC) formally declared 
the existence of an independent Palestinian state, its capital in 
Jerusalem. The Declaration of Independence gave a historical expo- 
sition of the struggles of the Palestinian people to regain their coun- 
try and then invoked the resolutions of the successive Arab Summit 
Conferences and the United Nations (UN) in justification of its own 
legitimacy. The declaration was carefully vague as to which occu- 
pied territories constituted Palestine. A political resolution passed 
at the same meeting by the PNC made it clear, however, that these 
constituted the lands occupied by Israel since 1967 and urged the 
UN to call a conference that would make a peace settlement based 
on the principles of UN Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338. 
Israel would withdraw from those territories occupied since 1967, 
and these would form the new Palestinian state. The international 
community and the United States were asked to pressure Israel to 
take part in genuine negotiations for a final peace settlement on 
these lines. The PNC also expressed strong support for the intifada, 
urging Arab nations to provide it with all the assistance they could 
in this. The Political Revolution and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence were striking demonstrations of just how dramatically the 
intifada had reinvigorated the previously flagging Palestinian cause. 
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Primary Source 
fed 


The primary features of our great people’s intifada were obvious 
from its inception and have become clearer in the 12 months since 
then during which it has continued unabated. It is a total popular 
revolution that embodies the consensus ofan entire nation—women 
and men, old and young, in the camps, the villages and the cities 
—on the rejection of the occupation and on the determination to 
struggle until the occupation is defeated and terminated. 


The glorious intifada has demonstrated our people’s deeply rooted 
national unity and their full adherence to the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, the sole legitimate representative of our people, all 
our people, wherever they congregate—in our homeland or out- 
side it. This was manifested by the participation of the Palestinian 
masses—their unions, their vocational organizations, their students, 
their workers, their farmers, their women, their merchants, their 
landlords, their artisans, their academics—in the intifada through 
its Unified National Command, the Popular Committees that were 
formed in the urban neighborhoods, the villages and the camps. 


This, our people’s revolutionary furnace and their blessed intifada, 
along with the cumulative impact of our innovative and continuous 
revolution inside and outside our homeland, have destroyed the 
illusion our people’s enemies have harbored that they can turn the 
occupation of the Palestinian land into a permanent fait accompli 
and consign the Palestinian issue to oblivion. For our generations 
have been weaned on the goals and principles of the Palestinian 
revolution and have lived all its battles since its birth in 1965— 
including its heroic resistance to the Zionist invasion of 1982 and 
the steadfastness of the revolution’s camps as they endured the siege 
of death and starvation in Lebanon. Those generations—the chil- 
dren of the revolution and of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
—rose to demonstrate the dynamism and continuity of the revo- 
lution, detonating the land under the feet of its occupiers and prov- 
ing that our people’s reserves of resistance are inexhaustible and 
their faith is too deep to uproot. 


In all this, our people relied on the sustenance of the masses and 
forces of our Arab nation, which have stood by us and backed us, 
as demonstrated by the wide popular Arab support for the intifada 
and by the consensus and resolutions that emerged at the Arab sum- 
mit in Algiers—all of which goes to confirm that our people do not 
stand alone as they face the fascist, racist assault, and this precludes 
any possibility of the Israeli aggressors isolating our people and cut- 
ting them off from the support of their Arab nation. 


Inaddition to this Arab solidarity, our people’s revolution and their 
blessed intifada have attracted widespread worldwide solidarity, 
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as seen in the increased understanding of the Palestinian people’s 
issue, the growing support of our just struggle by the peoples and 
states of the world, and the corresponding condemnation of Israeli 
occupation and the crimes it is committing, which has helped to 
expose Israel and increase its isolation and the isolation of its 
supporters. 


Security Council Resolutions 605, 607 and 608 and the resolutions 
of the General Assembly against the deportation of the Palestinians 
from their land and against the repression and terrorism with 
which Israel is lashing the Palestinian people in the occupied Pales- 
tinian territories—these are strong manifestations of the growing 
support of international opinion, public and official, for our people 
and their representative, the Palestine Liberation Organization, 
and of mounting international rejection of Israeli occupation with 
all the fascist, racist practices it entails. 


The UN General Assembly’s resolution of 3.11.1988, which was 
adopted in the session dedicated to the intifada, is another sign of 
the stand the peoples and states of the world in their majority are 
taking against the occupation and with the just struggle of the Pales- 
tinian people and their firm right to liberation and independence. 
The crimes of the occupation and its savage, inhuman practices have 
exposed the Zionist lie about the democracy of the Zionist entity 
that has managed to deceive the world for 40 years, revealing Israel 
in its true light—a fascist, racist, colonialist state built on the usurpa- 
tion of the Palestinian land and the annihilation of the Palestinian 
people, a state that threatens and undertakes attacks and expansion 
into the neighboring Arab lands. 


Ithas thus been demonstrated that the occupation cannot continue 
to reap the fruits of its actions at the expense of the Palestinian 
people’s rights without paying a price—either on the ground or in 
terms of international public opinion. 


In addition to the rejection of the occupation and the condemna- 
tion of its repressive measures by the democratic and progressive 
Israeli forces, Jewish groups all over the world are no longer able to 
continue their defense of Israel or maintain their silence about its 
crimes against the Palestinian people. Many voices have risen among 
those groups to demand an end to these crimes and call for Israel’s 
withdrawal from the Occupied Territories in order to allow the Pales- 
tinian people to exercise their right to self-determination. 


The fruits that our people’s revolution and their blessed intifada 
have borne on the local, Arab and international levels have estab- 
lished the soundness and realism of the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization’s national program, a program aimed at the termination 
of the occupation and the achievement of our people’s right to re- 
patriation, self-determination and independent statehood. Those 
results have also confirmed that the struggle of our people is the 
decisive factor in the effort to snatch our national rights from the 
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jaws of the occupation. It is the authority of our people, as repre- 
sented in the Popular Committees, that controls the situation as we 
challenge the authority of the occupation’s crumbling agencies. 


The international community is now more prepared than ever before 
to strive for a political settlement of the Middle East crisis and its 
root cause, the Palestinian issue. The Israeli occupation authorities, 
and the American administration that stands behind them, cannot 
continue to ignore the international will, which is now unanimous 
on the necessity of holding an international peace conference on the 
Middle East and enabling the Palestinian people to gain their national 
rights, foremost among which is their right to self-determination 
and national independence on their own soil. 


In the light of this, and toward the reinforcement of the steadfast- 
ness and blessed intifada of our people, and in accordance with the 
will of our masses in and outside our homeland, and in fidelity to 
those of our people who have been martyred, wounded or taken 
captive, the Palestinian National Council resolves: 


First: On the escalation and continuity of the intifada 


A. To provide all the means and capabilities needed to escalate 
our people’s intifada in various ways and on various levels to 
guarantee its continuation and intensification. 

B. To support the popular institutions and organizations in the 
occupied Palestinian territories. 

C. To bolster and develop the Popular Committees and other 
specialized popular and trade union bodies, including the 
attack groups and the popular army, with a view to expand- 
ing their role and increasing their effectiveness. 

D. To consolidate the national unity that emerged and developed 
during the intifada. 

E. To intensify efforts on the international level for the release 
of the detainees, the repatriation of the deportees and the 
termination of the organized, official acts of repression and 
terrorism against our children, our women, our men, and our 
institutions. 

F. To call on the United Nations to place the occupied Palestin- 
ian land under international supervision for the protection 
of our people and the termination of the Israeli occupation. 

G. To call on the Palestinian people outside our homeland to 
intensify and increase their support, and to expand the family 
assistance program. 

H. To call on the Arab nation, its people, forces, institutions and 
governments, to increase their political, material and infor- 
mational support of the intifada. 

1. To call on all free and honorable people worldwide to stand 
by our people, our revolution, our intifada against the Israeli 
occupation, the repression, and the organized, fascist offi- 
cial terrorism to which the occupation forces and the armed 
fanatic settlers are subjecting our people, our universities, 
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our institutions, our national economy, and our Islamic and 
Christian holy places. 


Second: In the political field 


Proceeding from the above, the Palestine National Council, being 
responsible to the Palestinian people, their national rights and their 
desire for peace as expressed in the Declaration of Independence 
issued on November 15, 1988; and in response to the humanitar- 
ian quest for international entente, nuclear disarmament and the 
settlement of regional conflicts by peaceful means, affirms the deter- 
mination of the Palestine Liberation Organization to arrive at a 
political settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict and its core, the 
Palestinian issue, in the framework of the UN charter, the princi- 
ples and rules ofinternational legitimacy, the edicts of international 
law, the resolutions of the United Nations, the latest of which are 
Security Council Resolutions 605, 607 and 608, and the resolutions 
of the Arab Summits, ina manner that ensures the Palestinian Arab 
people’s right to repatriation, self-determination and the estab- 
lishment of their independent state on their national soil, and that 
institutes arrangements for the security and peace ofall states in the 
region. 


Toward the achievement of this, the Palestine National Council 
affirms: 


1. The necessity of convening an effective international confer- 
ence on the issue of the Middle East and its core, the Pales- 
tinian issue, under the auspices of the United Nations and with 
the participation of the permanent members of the Security 
Council and all parties to the conflict in the region, includ- 
ing, on an equal footing, the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion, the sole legitimate representative of the Palestinian 
people; on the understanding that the international confer- 
ence will be held on the basis of Security Council Resolutions 
242 and 338 and the safeguarding of the legitimate national 
rights of the Palestinian people, foremost among which is the 
right to self-determination, in accordance with the principles 
and provisions of the UN charter as they pertain to the right 
of people to self-determination and the inadmissibility of the 
acquisition of others’ territory by force or military conquest, 
and in accordance with the UN resolutions relating to the 
Palestinian issue. 

2. The withdrawal of Israel from all the Palestinian and Arab 
territories it occupied in 1967, including Arab Jerusalem. 

3. The annulment of all expropriation and annexation measures 
and the removal of the settlements established by Israel in 
the Palestinian and Arab territories since 1967. 

4. Endeavoring to place the occupied Palestinian territories, in- 
cluding Arab Jerusalem, under the supervision of the United 
Nations for a limited period, to protect our people, to create 
an atmosphere conducive to the success of the proceedings 
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of the international conference toward the attainment of a 
comprehensive political settlement and the achievement of 
peace and security for all on the basis of mutual consent, and 
to enable the Palestinian state to exercise its effective author- 
ity in these territories. 

5. The settlement of the issue of the Palestinian refugees in ac- 
cordance with the pertinent United Nations resolutions. 

6. Guaranteeing the freedom of worship and the right to engage 
in religious rites for all faiths in the holy places in Palestine. 

7. The Security Council shall draw up and guarantee arrange- 
ments for the security of all states concerned and for peace 
between them, including the Palestinian state. 


The Palestine National Council confirms its past resolutions that 
the relationship between the fraternal Jordanian and Palestinian 
peoples is a privileged one and that the future relationship between 
the states of Jordan and Palestine will be built on confederated foun- 
dations, on the basis of the two fraternal peoples’ free and volun- 
tary choice, in consolidation of the historic ties that bind them and 
the vital interests they hold in common. 


The National Council also renews its commitment to the United 
Nations resolutions that affirm the right of peoples to resist foreign 
occupation, imperialism and racial discrimination, and their right to 
fight for their independence; and it once more announces its rejec- 
tion of terrorism in all its forms, including state terrorism, empha- 
sizing its commitment to the resolutions it adopted in the past on this 
subject, and to the resolutions of the Arab Summit in Algiers in 1988, 
and to UN Resolutions 42/159 of 1967 and 61/40 of 1985, and to 
what was stated in this regard in the Cairo Declaration of 7.11.1985. 


Third: In the Arab and international fields 


The Palestine National Council emphasizes the importance of the 
unity of Lebanon in its territory, its people and its institutions, 
and stands firmly against the attempts to partition the land and dis- 
integrate the fraternal people of Lebanon. It further emphasizes the 
importance of the joint Arab effort to participate in a settlement of 
the Lebanese crisis that helps crystallize and implement solutions 
that preserve Lebanese unity. The Council also stresses the impor- 
tance of consecrating the right of the Palestinians in Lebanon to 
engage in political and informational activity and to enjoy security 
and protection; and of working against all the forms of conspiracy 
and ageression that target them and their right to work and live; and 
of the need to secure the conditions that assure them the ability to 
defend themselves and provide them with security and protection. 


The Palestine National Council affirms its solidarity with the Lebanese 
nationalist Islamic forces in their struggle against the Israeli occu- 
pation and its agents in the Lebanese south; expresses its pride in 
the allied struggle of the Lebanese and Palestinian peoples against 
the aggression and toward the termination of the Israeli occupation 
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of parts of the south; and underscores the importance of bolstering 
this kinship between our people and the fraternal, combative people 
of Lebanon. 


And on this occasion, the Council addresses a reverent salute to the 
long suffering people of our camps in Lebanon and its south, who 
are enduring the aggression, massacres, murder, starvation, destruc- 
tion, air raids, bombardments and sieges perpetrated against the 
Palestinian camps and Lebanese villages by the Israeli army, air 
force and navy, aided and abetted by hireling forces in the region; 
andit rejects the resettlement conspiracy, for the Palestinians’ home- 
land is Palestine. 


The Council emphasizes the importance of the Iraq-Iran cease-fire 
resolution toward the establishment of a permanent peace between 
the two countries and in the Gulf region; and calls for an intensifi- 
cation of the efforts being exerted to ensure the success of the 
negotiations toward the establishment of peace on stable and firm 
foundations; affirming, on this occasion, the pride of the Palestin- 
ian Arab people and the Arab nation as a whole in the steadfastness 
and triumphs of fraternal Iraq as it defended the eastern gate of the 
Arab nation. 


The National Council also expresses its deep pride in the stand taken 
by the peoples of the Arab nation in support of our Palestinian Arab 
people and of the Palestine Liberation Organization and of our peo- 
ple’s intifada in the occupied homeland; and emphasizes the impor- 
tance of fortifying the bonds of combat among the forces, parties 
and organizations of the Arab national liberation movement, in 
defense of the right of the Arab nation and its peoples to liberation, 
progress, democracy and unity. The Council calls for the adoption 
of all measures needed to reinforce the unity of struggle among all 
members of the Arab national liberation movement. 


The National Council expresses deep pain at the continued detention 
of hundreds of combatants from among our people in a number of 
Arab countries, strongly condemns their continued detention, and 
calls upon those countries to put an end to these abnormal condi- 
tions and release those fighters to play their role in the struggle. 


In conclusion, the Palestine National Council affirms its complete 
confidence that the justice of the Palestinian cause and of the de- 
mands for which the Palestinian people are struggling will continue 
to draw increasing support from honorable and free people around 
the world; and also affirms its complete confidence in victory on the 
road to Jerusalem, the capital of our independent Palestinian state. 


THE FOLLOWING IS THE PROCLAMATION OF THE CONSTITU- 


TION OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE OF 
PALESTINE. 
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The Palestine National Council decides in its extraordinary 19th 
session, the session of intifada: 


1) The constitution, as soon as possible, of a provisional gov- 
ernment for the State of Palestine in conformity with the 
circumstances and the course of events. 

2) The Central Council and the Executive Committee of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization are in charge of fixing the date 
for the constitution of the provisional government. The Exec- 
utive Committee is in charge of this constitution, which will 
be submitted to the Central Council to be entrusted. The 
Central Council will adopt the provisional character of the 
government until the recovery by the Palestinian people of 
its full sovereignty on the Palestinian land. 

3) The provisional government will be composed of the Pales- 
tinian leaders, personalities and competences within the 
occupied motherland and outside on the basis of political 
variety and in such way as to achieve national unity. 

4) The provisional government will establish its program on the 
basis of the Independence document, the political program 
of the Palestine Liberation Organization and the decisions of 
the National Councils. 

5) The Palestine National Council invests the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization with the prerogatives and responsibilities 
of the provisional government until the constitution of the 
government. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
In the name of God, the compassionate, the merciful, 


It was in Palestine, cradle of humanity’s three monotheistic faiths, 
that the Palestinian Arab people was born, and it was there thatit grew 
and developed, its unbroken, uninterrupted organic relationship 
with its land and its history molding its human and national being. 


With epic steadfastness, the Palestinian people forged their national 
identity, rising in their tenacious defense of it to miraculous 
heights. The magic of this ancient land and its location at the cross- 
roads of powers and civilizations aroused ambitions and cravings, 
inviting invasions that led to the denial of political independence to 
its people. But the people’s perpetual adherence to the land gave the 
land its identity and breathed the spirit of the homeland into the 
people. 


Grafted with a succession of civilizations and cultures, inspired by 
their temporal and spiritual heritage, the Palestinian Arab people 
continued, across the ages, to develop their persona ina total union 
between Land and Man, and, walking in the footsteps that the 
prophets left on this blessed land, raised prayers of thanks to the 
Creator from every minaret and hymns of mercy and peace from 
every church and temple. 
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From generation to generation, the Palestinian Arab people never 
ceased their valiant defense of their homeland, embodying in their 
successive revolutions their will for national independence. 


And when the contemporary world drafted its new order of values, 
the balance of local and international forces denied the Palestinian 
Arab people a share of the general weal, once more demonstrating 
that justice alone does not turn the wheel of history. 


The painful inequity poured salt on the Palestinian wound. The 
people that had been denied independence and whose homeland 
had become the victim ofa new breed of occupation became the tar- 
get of attempts to propagate the lie that “Palestine is a land without 
a people”. This historical fraud notwithstanding, the international 
community, in Article 22 of the covenant of the League of Nations 
of 1919, and in the Lausanne Treaty of 1923, had recognized that 
the Palestinian Arab people, like the other Arab peoples that had 
broken away from the Ottoman Empire, was a free and independent 
people. 


Despite the historical injustice done to the Palestinian Arab people by 
their dispersion and deprivation of the right of self-determination 
after the United Nations General Assembly Resolution 181 of 1947, 
which partitioned Palestine into two states, Arab and Jewish, that 
resolution still provides the legal basis for the right of the Palestin- 
ian Arab people to national sovereignty and independence. 


The occupation of the Palestinian land and of Arab territory by the 
Israeli forces, and the uprooting and expulsion of the majority of 
the Palestinians from their homes by organized terrorism, and the 
subjection of the Palestinians who remained to occupation, perse- 
cution and the destruction of all semblances of national life, consti- 
tute a flagrant violation of all legal principles, and of the charter of 
the United Nations, and of those United Nations resolutions that 
recognize the national rights of the Palestinian people, including 
their rights to repatriation, self-determination, and independence 
and sovereignty on their national soil. 


In the heart of our homeland, along its frontiers, and in their exiles 
near and far, the Palestinian Arab people never lost their deep faith 
in their right to return and their right to independence. The occu- 
pation, the massacres, the dispersion failed to loosen the Palestin- 
ian’s grip on his national consciousness. He pressed his epic struggle 
and, through that struggle, continued to crystallize his national 
identity. And the national Palestinian will formed its own political 
framework: the Palestine Liberation Organization, the sole legiti- 
mate representative of the Palestinian people, recognized as such 
by the international community as represented by the United Nations 
and its institutions and by the other international and regional 
organizations. Armed with a belief in its people’s inalienable rights, 
and with Arab national identity, and with international legitimacy, 
the Palestine Liberation Organization led the battles of its great 
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people, a people fused into a solid national unity by the massacres 
and sieges to which it was subjected in its homeland and outside it. 
The epic of the Palestinian resistance entered the Arab and inter- 
national records as one of the most distinguished national libera- 
tion movements of this era. 


The titanic popular intifada waxing in the occupied land and the 
legendary steadfastness displayed in the camps of the homeland 
and the diaspora have raised human awareness of the Palestinian 
reality and the national rights of the Palestinians to the level of 
mature comprehension, bringing the curtain down on the phase of 
rampant deception and sedentary consciences, and besieging the 
official Israeli mentality that had grown addicted to reliance on 
myth and terrorism in its denial of the existence of the Palestinians. 


The rise of the intifada and the cumulative fruit of the revolution in 
all its aspects have brought the Palestinian saga to another historic 
juncture where the Palestinian Arab people must once more claim 
their rights and affirm their determination to exercise them on their 
Palestinian soil. 


By virtue of the Palestinian Arab people’s natural, historic and legal 
right to their homeland Palestine, and of the sacrifices of their 
successive generations in defense of the liberty and independence 
of their homeland; 


Pursuant to the resolutions of the Arab Summit conferences; 


By the authority of the international legitimacy, as embodied in the 
resolutions of the United Nations since 1947; 


In implementation of the Palestinian Arab people’s rights to self- 
determination, political independence, and sovereignty on their soil; 


The National Council proclaims, in the name of God and the Pales- 
tinian Arab people, the establishment of the State of Palestine on 
our Palestinian land, with the Holy City of Jerusalem as its capital. 


The State of Palestine is the state of Palestinians wherever they may 
be. In it they shall develop their national and cultural identity and 
enjoy full equality in rights. 


Their religious and political beliefs and their human dignity shall be 
safeguarded under a democratic parliamentary system of govern- 
ment built on the freedom of opinion; and on the freedom to form 
parties; and on the protection of the rights of the minority by the 
majority and respect of the decisions of the majority by the minor- 
ity; and on social justice and equal rights, free of ethnic, religious, 
racial or sexual discrimination; and on a constitution that guaran- 
tees the rule of law and the independence of the judiciary; and on 
the basis of total allegiance to the centuries-old spiritual and civiliza- 
tional Palestinian heritage of religious tolerance and coexistence. 
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The State of Palestine is an Arab state, an integral part of the Arab 
nation and that nation’s heritage, its civilization and its aspiration 
to attain its goals of liberation, development, democracy and unity. 
Affirming its commitment to the charter of the League of Arab States 
and its insistence on the reinforcement of joint Arab action, the 
State of Palestine calls on the people of its nation to assist in the 
completion of its birth by mobilizing their resources and augment- 
ing their efforts to end the Israeli occupation. 


The State of Palestine declares its commitment to the principles 
and objectives of the United Nations, and to the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, and to the principles and policy of non- 
alignment. 


The State of Palestine, declaring itself a peace-loving state commit- 
ted to the principles of peaceful coexistence, shall strive with all 
states and peoples to attain a permanent peace built on justice and 
respect of rights, in which humanity’s constructive talents can pros- 
per, and creative competition can flourish, and fear of tomorrow 
can be abolished, for tomorrow brings nothing but security for the 
just and those who regain their sense of justice. 


As it struggles to establish peace in the land of love and peace, the 
State of Palestine exhorts the United Nations to take upon itself a 
special responsibility for the Palestinian Arab people and their 
homeland, and exhorts the peace-loving, freedom-cherishing 
peoples and states of the world to help it attain its objectives and 
put an end to the tragedy its people are suffering by providing them 
with security and endeavoring to end the Israeli occupation of the 
Palestinian territories. 


The State of Palestine declares its belief in the settlement of inter- 
national and regional disputes by peaceful means in accordance 
with the charter and resolutions of the United Nations; and its rejec- 
tion of threats of force or violence or terrorism and the use of these 
againstits territorial integrity and political independence or the ter- 
ritorial integrity of any other state, without prejudice to its natural 
right to defend its territory and independence. 


On this glorious day, the 15th of November 1988, as we stand on 
the threshold of a new age, we bow in awe and reverence before the 
souls of our martyrs and the martyrs of the Arab nation, whose 
untainted blood fueled the flame of this dawn, who died so that their 
homeland can live. And we bask in the brilliant glow of the blessed 
intifada, and of the epic steadfastness of our people in their camps 
and their diaspora and their exiles, and of the standard-bearers of 
our freedoms; our children, our youth and our aged; those of our 
people who, wounded or taken captive, continue to man their posts 
on the holy soil of every village and city; and the brave Palestinian 
women, guardian of our life and posterity, keeper of our eternal 
flame. 
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To the innocent souls of our martyrs, to the masses of our Palestin- 
ian Arab people and our Arab nation, and to all the world’s free and 
honorable people we make this pledge: that we shall continue our 
struggle to roll back the occupation and entrench our sovereignty 
and independence. 


We call upon our great people to rally around their Palestinian flag, 
to take pride in it and defend it, so that it will remain forever the 
symbol of our liberty and dignity in a homeland that will forever 
remain the free homeland of a free people. 


Source: “Palestinian National Council Political Statement and 
Declaration of Independence,” Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
http://www. israel-mfa.gov.il/MFA. 


108. Yasser Arafat, Speech to the 
United Nations General Assembly 
[Excerpt], December 13, 1988 


Introduction 


In December 1988 after the United States had declined to issue 
him a visa to go to New York, Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) chairman Yasser Arafat addressed the United Nations (UN) 
in its Geneva headquarters. In an emotional speech, he recounted 
the history of past Arab-Israeli negotiations on a peace settlement, 
emphasizing—and sometimes exaggerating—the Palestinian com- 
mitment to peace initiatives. He also reminded the assembly that 
when the UN sponsored the creation of Israel in 1947, it had also 
mandated the establishment of a separate Palestinian state. By this 
time, U.S. president Ronald Reagan’s initiative earlier that year to 
move quickly to establish a Palestinian state had bogged down, and 
Arafat called upon the UN to restart the peace process. On behalf 
of the Palestinian National Council, Arafat specifically accepted UN 
Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338 and called upon the UN 
to convene an international conference based upon these resolu- 
tions. The situation in the Palestinian territories had, he argued, 
become intolerable, and the UN must step in, since the United States 
could not be trusted to be an evenhanded honest broker in any 
peace negotiations but instead would favor Israel over the Palestini- 
ans. Arafat also stated that the Palestinians were willing to allow 
temporary UN administration and supervision of the occupied 
territories as well as “Arab Jerusalem” as a stage on the way to an 
independent Palestinian state. Indeed, he hoped that the UN would 
assume such a role in the near future and that Israeli forces would 
withdraw from the occupied territories and be replaced by UN 
units. The other conditions of a peace settlement were Israeli with- 
drawal from the territories occupied since 1967, the removal of all 
Israeli settlements established there since 1967, the rescinding of 
all post-1967 Israeli annexations, and, first and foremost, the estab- 
lishment of a Palestinian state. Arafat also publicly renounced the 
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use of “terrorist” tactics, although even as he did so he saluted the 
efforts of those Palestinians and others in the assembly who had been 
accused of terrorism while fighting for “liberation” from “colonial- 
ism.” At a press conference two days later, Arafat used rather less 
flowery and more straightforward language to reaffirm the PLO’s 
acceptance of Resolutions 242 and 338 and its renunciation of ter- 
rorism, both of which represented major concessions and broke 
with its previous positions. 


Primary Source 


Mr. ARAFAT 


Our Palestinian people will never forget the stand that this august 
Assembly and those friendly States have taken on the side of right 
and justice in defence of the very values and principles for the preser- 
vation of which the United Nations came into being. That stand will 
for ever be a source of faith and assurance to every people that suf- 
fers injustice, oppression and occupation, and like our Palestinian 
people, struggles for freedom, dignity and survival. 


To all the States, forces, international organizations and world fig- 
ures that have backed our people and supported their national rights, 
particularly our friends in the Soviet Union, the People’s Republic 
of China, the socialist countries, the non-aligned States, the Islamic 
States, the African States, the Asian States, the Latin American States, 
and all other friendly States, I extend our sincerest thanks. I also 
thank the States of Western Europe and Japan for their latest stands 
towards our people and invite them to take further steps to work 
out their resolutions in a positive way in order to pave the way for 
peace and a just settlement in our region, the Middle East. 


I reiterate our solidarity with and support for the liberation move- 
ments in Namibia and South Africa in their struggle, and our sup- 
port for the African front-line States against the aggression of the 
South African regime. 


I seize this opportunity to express my gratitude to those friendly 
States which have taken the initiative in supporting us, in endors- 
ing our Palestine National Council resolutions and in recognizing 
the State of Palestine. 


Fourteen years ago, on 13 November 1974, I received a gracious 
invitation from you to brief this august Assembly on the cause of 
our Palestinian people. As I stand here among you now, after all 
those eventful years, I see that new peoples have taken their places 
in your midst, thereby crowning their victories in their battles for 
freedom and independence. To the representatives of those peoples, 
I extend the warm congratulations of our own people and declare 
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that I return to you with a stronger voice, a more resolute determi- 
nation and greater confidence to reiterate my conviction that our 
struggle will bear fruit and that the State of Palestine, which we pro- 
claimed at our Palestine National Council, will take its place among 
you to join hands with you in consolidating the Charter of this Organ- 
ization and the universal Declaration of Human Rights by putting 
an end to the tragedies besetting humanity and upholding the prin- 
ciples of right, justice, peace and freedom for all. 


I bring you greetings from those sons of our heroic people, from 
our men and our women, from the masses of the blessed intifadah, 
which is now entering its second year with great momentum and 
painstaking organization, using a civilized, democratic approach 
to weather and confront occupation, oppression, injustice and the 
barbaric crimes committed daily by the Israeli occupiers. 


I bring you greetings from our young men and women in the gaols 
and collective detention camps of occupation, greetings from the 
children of stones who are challenging an occupation force armed 
with warplanes, armour and weapons, thus reviving the image of 
Palestinian David confronting the heavily armed Israeli Goliath. 


At the conclusion of my address in our first encounter, I, as Chair- 
man of the Palestine Liberation Organization and leader of the 
Palestinian Revolution, reaffirmed that we had no wish to see a 
single drop of Jewish or Arab blood shed, that we had no wish for 
the fighting to continue for one more minute. I appealed to you then 
to spare us all those ordeals and agonies and speed up the laying of 
the foundations of a just peace based on securing the rights, hopes 
and aspirations of our people and the equal rights of all peoples. 


I said then that I was calling upon you to stand by the struggle of 
our people to exercise their right to self-determination and enable 
our people to return from the compulsory exile into which they were 
forced at gunpoint. I asked you to help put an end to the injustice 
dished out to successive generations of our people over several 
decades, so that they may live as free and sovereign people on their 
native soil and in their homes, and enjoy all their national and human 
rights. 


The last thing I said from this rostrum was that war breaks out from 
Palestine and peace starts in Palestine. 


The dream we had then was the establishment ofa democratic State 
of Palestine wherein Moslems, Christians and Jews would live as 
equals who enjoy the same rights and have the same obligations 
in a unified integrated community just like any other people in this 
contemporary world of ours. 


Our amazement was great indeed at the interpretation that Israeli 
officialdom chose to put on that Palestinian dream whose fountain- 
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head was none other than the teachings of the monotheistic religions 
that illuminated the Palestine sky and the cultural and humanistic 
values that call for coexistence in a free democratic society. The 
interpretation was that the dream was an evil design to destroy and 
obliterate their identity. 


We had to draw the inescapable conclusion from that response. We 
had to take cognizance of the chasm between reality and the dream. 
We set out, in the Palestine Liberation Organization, to look for 
alternative realistic and achievable formulas capable of resolving 
the issue on the basis of possible rather than absolute justice while 
securing the rights of our people to freedom, sovereignty and inde- 
pendence; ensuring peace, security and stability for all; and sparing 
Palestine and the Middle East wars and battles that have been going 
on for 40 years. 


Were we not the ones who took the initiative of relying on the Char- 
ter and resolutions of the United Nations, the Declaration of Human 
Rights and international legitimacy as the basis for the settlement 
of the Arab-Israeli conflict? 


Did we not welcome the Vance-Gromyko communiqué of 1977 as 
a move that could form the basis of a proposed solution to this 
conflict? 


Did we not agree to participate in the Geneva Conference on the 
basis of the American-Egyptian statement of 1977 in order to pro- 
mote the prospects of a settlement and peace in our region? 


Did we not endorse the Fez Arab peace plan in 1982 and later the 
call for an international peace conference under the auspices of the 
United Nations in conformity with its resolutions? 


Did we not support the Brezhnev plan for peace in the Middle East? 


Did we not welcome and support the Venice Declaration by the Euro- 
pean Community on the basis of a just peace in the area? 


Did we not welcome and support the joint initiative of Presidents 
Gorbachev and Mitterrand ona preparatory committee for the inter- 
national conference? 


Did we not welcome scores of political statements and initiatives by 
African, Islamic, non-aligned, socialist, European States and groups 
of States which aimed at finding a settlement based on the princi- 
ples of international legitimacy that would safeguard peace and end 
the conflict? 


And what was Israel’s posture in relation to all this? When we put 
this question, we must keep in mind that not a single one of those 
initiatives, plans or communiqués lacked political balance or over- 
looked the claims and interests of any of the parties to the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. 
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Israel’s posture in relation to all this has been to escalate further its 
settler expansionist schemes, to fan the flames of conflict with more 
destruction, devastation and bloodshed and the expansion of the 
fronts of confrontation to include Lebanon, which was invaded 
by the armies of occupation in 1982. That invasion involved the 
slaughtering and massacring of the Lebanese and Palestinian peo- 
ples, including the Sabra and Shatila horrors. Up to the present, 
Israel has continued to occupy part of South Lebanon. Lebanon 
continues to face daily raids and air, sea and land attacks on its cities 
and villages and on our camps in the South. 


It is painful and distressing that the American Government alone 
should continue to back and support those Israeli aggressive and 
expansionist schemes and support Israel’s continued occupation 
of Palestinian and Arab territories, its ongoing crimes and its pur- 
suance of the iron-fist policy against our women and children. 


Itis equally painful and distressing that the American Government 
should persist in refusing to recognize the right of 6 million Pales- 
tinians to self-determination, a right which is sacred to the Ameri- 
can people and other peoples on this planet. 


Should I remind them of the position of President Wilson, author 
of the two universal principles of international relations, namely, 
the inadmissibility of the acquisition of territory by force and the 
right of peoples to self-determination? When the Palestinian people 
were consulted by the King-Crane commission in 1919, they chose 
the United States as the Mandatory Power. Circumstances having 
prevented that, the Mandate was given to Britain. My question to 
the American people is: Is it fair that the Palestinian people should 
be deprived of what President Wilson prescribed? 


Successive American Administrations have been aware that the 
only birth certificate upon which the State of Israel was established 
has been General Assembly Resolution 181 (II) of 29 November 
1947, endorsed at the time by the United States and the Soviet 
Union. It provides for the establishment of two States in Palestine, 
one Palestinian Arab and the other Jewish. 


How then can the American Government justify a position whereby 
it acknowledges and recognizes the half of that resolution that per- 
tains to Israel and rejects the half pertaining to the Palestinian State? 
How does the United States Government explain its lack of commit- 
ment to the implementation ofa resolution it has endorsed on more 
than one occasion in the Assembly, namely General Assembly Reso- 
lution 194 (III), which provides for the right of the Palestinians to 
return to the homes and properties from which they were evicted and 
calls for compensating those who may not wish to exercise that right? 


The United States Government knows that neither the United States 


nor anyone else has the right of fragmenting international legitimacy 
and the provisions of international law. 
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The unremitting struggle of our people for their rights has been going 
on for several decades now. In waging that struggle, our people 
have offered hundreds of thousands of martyrs and wounded and en- 
dured all kinds of tragic suffering. This, however, has not weakened 
our people’s resolve. Rather, it has strengthened their determina- 
tion to hold on to their Palestinian homeland and their national 
identity. 


The leaders of Israel, in their excitement, deluded themselves into 
believing that, after our exit from Beirut, the sea was going to swal- 
low the Palestine Liberation Organization. Little did they expect the 
march into exile to turn into a procession of return to the home- 
land, to the real arena of the conflict, to occupied Palestine. The 
valiant popular intifadah erupted within our occupied land, the 
intifadah that has come to stay until the achievement of our goals 
of freedom and national independence. 


The world-wide embrace of our just cause, pressing for the realiza- 
tion of peace based on justice, clearly demonstrates that the world 
has come to realize, unequivocally, who the executioner is and who 
the victim is, who the aggressor is and who the victim is, who the 
fighter for freedom and peace is and who the terrorist is. 


The day-to-day practices of the occupation army and the gangs 
of fanatic armed settlers against our people, our children and our 
women, have unmasked the ugly face of Israeli occupation and ex- 
posed its true aggressive nature. 


This growing world-wide awareness has reached Jewish groups 
within Israel itself and without. Their eyes have been opened to the 
reality of the problem and the essence of the conflict, particularly 
since they have witnessed the inhuman, day-to-day Israeli practices 
that undermine the tolerant spirit of Judaism itself. 


It has become difficult, nay, near impossible, for a Jew to reject 
racial persecution and uphold freedoms and human rights while 
remaining silent about Israel’s crimes against Palestinian human 
rights, the Palestinian people and the Palestinian homeland, par- 
ticularly the ugly day-to-day practices of the occupiers and the gangs 
of armed settlers. 


We distinguish between the Jewish citizen whom the Israeli ruling 
circles have continuously sought to disinform and mislead and the 
practices of the leaders of Israel. 


We even realize that within and outside Israel there are coura- 
geous and honourable Jewish people who do not condone the 
Israeli Government’s policy of repression, massacre, expansion, 
settlement and expulsion and who recognize that our people have 
equal rights to life, freedom and independence. On behalf of the 
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Palestinian people, I thank them all for their courageous and hon- 
ourable stance. 


Our people do not wanta right that is not theirs or that is not vested 
in them under international legitimacy and international law. They 
do not seek freedom at the expense of anyone else’s, nor do they 
want a destiny which negates that of another people. Our people 
refuse to feel superior to, and refuse to be less than, any other people. 
Our people want equality with all other peoples to have the same 
rights and the same obligations. | call upon all the peoples of the 
world, especially those who experienced Nazi occupation and [who 
have] considered it their duty to put paid to the practice of oppres- 
sion and injustice by one people against another and help all those 
who fall victim to terrorism, fascism and nazism. I call upon all 
those peoples to face up today to the responsibilities put upon them 
by history towards our long-suffering people, who only wanta place 
for their children under the sun, in their homeland—a place where 
they can live as free people in a free land, like all other children in 
the world. 


No one here would dispute the fact that the Palestine problem is the 
paramount problem of our contemporary world. It is the oldest on 
the United Nations agenda. It is the most intricate and complex. Of 
all the regional issues, it is the issue that poses the most serious 
threat to international peace and security. Hence, it has a priority 
among the issues which command the attention of the two super- 
Powers and, indeed, all the countries of the world. Therefore, it is 
necessary to make the required effort to define a course for its res- 
olution on a basis of justice. This, in itself, would be the greatest 
guarantee of peace in the Middle East. 


Wein the Palestine Liberation Organization—in our capacity as the 
leadership responsible for the people of Palestine and their destiny; 
in all faithfulness to the struggle of our people and respect for the 
sacrifices of our martyrs; in our desire to contribute to the prevail- 
ing climate of coexistence and detente, and our awareness of the 
importance of participating in the peaceful political efforts to find 
a political solution that would put an end to the tragedies of war 
and fighting and pave the way to peaceful coexistence under inter- 
national law—summoned our Palestine National Council to an 
extraordinary session in Algiers from 12 to 15 November 1988 with 
the purpose of defining and clarifying our position as a main party 
to the Arab-Israeli conflict, a party without whose participation and 
agreement that conflict cannot be resolved. 


1 am pleased to inform the Assembly, with great pride, that our 
Palestine National Council, through a totally free exercise of democ- 
racy, has again demonstrated its ability to shoulder its national 
responsibilities and has adopted serious, constructive and respon- 
sible resolutions which pave the way for us to reinforce and high- 
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light our desire to find and contribute to a peaceful settlement that 
would secure the national and political rights of our people and 
ensure peace and security for all. 


The first and decisive resolution of our Palestine National Council 
was the proclamation of the establishment of the State of Palestine, 
with the Holy City of Jerusalem, Al-Quds al-Sharif, as its capital. The 
State of Palestine was declared by virtue of the Palestinian Arab 
people’s natural, historic and legal right to its homeland, Palestine, 
and of the sacrifices of its successive generations in defence of the 
liberty and independence of their homeland; pursuant to the reso- 
lutions of the Arab summit conferences; by the authority of inter- 
national legitimacy, as embodied in the resolutions of the United 
Nations since 1947; and in exercise by the Palestinian Arab people 
of their right to self-determination, political independence and 
sovereignty over their soil, and in conformity with your successive 
resolutions. 


It is important, while repeating this historic proclamation before 
the international community, now that it has become one of the 
official United Nations documents, to reaffirm that this is an irre- 
versible decision and that we will not relent until it succeeds in cast- 
ing off the occupation, enabling our Palestinian people to exercise 
their sovereignty in their State, the State of Palestine of the Pales- 
tinians, wherever they may be, so that they may develop their national 
and cultural identity and enjoy full equality in rights. Their religious 
and political beliefs and their human dignity shall be safeguarded 
under a democratic parliamentary system of government built on 
the freedom of opinion, the freedom to form political parties and 
where the rights of the minority will be protected by the majority 
and the decisions of the majority will be respected by the minority. 
That democratic system will be based on the precepts of social jus- 
tice and equal rights, freedom from ethnic, religious, racial or sex- 
ual discrimination, under a constitution that will guarantee the rule 
of law and the independence of the judiciary, in full allegiance to the 
centuries-old spiritual and cultural Palestinian heritage of religious 
tolerance and coexistence. 


The State of Palestine is an Arab state; its people are an integral part 
of the Arab nation and of that nation’s heritage, its civilization and 
its aspiration after the goals of social progress, unity and liberation. 
The State of Palestine is committed to the Charter of the League of 
Arab States, the Charter of the United Nations, the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights and the principles of non-alignment. 


It is a peace-loving State committed to the principles of peaceful 
coexistence, and it shall work with all States and peoples to attain a 
permanent peace built on justice and respect of rights. 


Itisa State that believes in the settlement of international and regional 


disputes by peaceful means in accordance with the Charter and res- 
olutions of the United Nations. It rejects the use of and the threat to 
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use, force, violence or terrorism against its territorial integrity and 
political independence and, equally, against the territorial integrity 
of any other State, without prejudice to its natural right to defend 
its territory and independence. 


It is a State that believes that the future can only bring security to 
those who are just or have returned to justice. This is the State of 
Palestine which we have proclaimed and which we shall endeavour 
to embody so that it can take its place among the States of the world 
and share in and creatively contribute to the shaping of a free 
world in which justice and peace would prevail. 


Our State, God willing, will have its provisional Government at the 
earliest possible opportunity. The Palestine National Council has 
mandated the PLO Executive Committee to assume the functions 
of that government in the interim. 


In order to give the aforementioned decision a concrete form, our 
Palestine National Council adopted a series of resolutions. I would 
like to highlight the most salient of those resolutions, which under- 
line our determination to earnestly pursue the path of an equitable 
peace settlement and to exert the maximum effort to ensure its 
success. 


Our PNC stressed the need to convene an international conference on 
the subject of the Middle East and its essence, the question of Pales- 
tine, under the auspices of the United Nations and with the partici- 
pation of the permanent members of the Security Council and all the 
parties to the conflict in the region, including the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, the sole, legitimate representative of the Palestinian 
people, on an equal footing, with the provision that the international 
conference should be convened on the basis of Security Council res- 
olutions 242 (1967) and 338 (1973) and should guarantee the legit- 
imate national and political rights of the Palestinian people, first 
and foremost among which is their right to self-determination. 


Our PNC also reasserted the need for Israel’s withdrawal from all 
the Palestinian and Arab territories it had occupied since 1967, in- 
cluding Arab Jerusalem; the establishment of the Palestinian State; 
and the cancellation of all measures of attachment and annexation 
and removal of the settlements established by Israel in the Palestin- 
ian and Arab territories since 1967, as called for in the Arab summit 
resolutions of Fez and Algiers. 


Our PNC also reaffirmed the necessity of seeking to place the occu- 
pied Palestinian territories, including Arab Jerusalem, under United 
Nations supervision for a limited period, in order to protect our 
people and to provide an atmosphere conducive to a successful out- 
come for the international conference, the attainment of a compre- 
hensive political settlement and the establishment of security and 
peace for all peoples and States in the Middle East, through mutual 
acceptance, and in order to enable the State of Palestine to exercise 
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its effective authority over those territories, as called for by the res- 
olutions of the Arab summits. 


Our PNC called also for the solution of the Palestine refugee prob- 
lem in accordance with United Nations resolutions on the subject. 
Italso stressed that freedom of worship and the practice of religious 
rites for all faiths should be assured at the holy places in Palestine. 
The PNC also confirmed its previous resolution with regard to the 
privileged and special relationship between the fraternal peoples of 
Jordan and Palestine and that the future relationship between the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan and the State of Palestine would be 
established on the basis of a confederacy and of free and voluntary 
choice by the two fraternal peoples in corroboration of the histor- 
ical ties and vital common interests which linked them. 


The PNC reaffirmed the need for the Security Council’s establish- 
ment and assurance of arrangements for security and peace among 
all the States in the region. 


Itis important for me here to point out that these resolutions reflect 
clearly, both in content and wording, our firm belief in peace and 
freedom and our total awareness and deep appreciation of the cli- 
mate of international detente and the eagerness of the international 
community to reach balanced solutions that address the require- 
ments and fundamental interests of the parties to the conflict. Those 
resolutions also attest to the earnestness of the Palestinian people’s 
position on the question of peace: that they are committed to peace 
and believe that it should be secured and guaranteed by the Secu- 
rity Council under the aegis of the United Nations. 


The resolutions constitute a firm, unambiguous rebuttal to all 
arguments, prejudices, stands and pretexts used by some States to 
cast doubt on the position and policy of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. 


While our people, through their intifadah and their representatives 
in the PNC, were voting for peace and, thereby, confirming their 
positive responsiveness to the prevailing mood of detente in inter- 
national relations and the growing tendency to settle world conflicts 
by peaceful means, the Israeli Government went on fanning the 
flames of aggression, expansionism and religious bigotry, thereby 
announcing its insistence on opting for belligerence and the denial 
of our people’s right. 


The Palestinian side, for its part, has formulated clear and respon- 
sible political positions, in consonance with the will of the inter- 
national community, in order to help convene the International 
Peace Conference and ensure the success of its proceedings. This 
gratifying and courageous international backing, as expressed in 
the recognition of the State of Palestine, is but further proof of 
the soundness of our course and the credibility of our resolutions, 
which are fully in harmony with the international will for peace. 
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While we greatly appreciate the free United States voices that 
have explained and supported our position and resolutions, we 
note that the United States Administration remains uncommitted 
to even-handedness in its dealings with the parties to the conflict. 
It continues to demand from us alone the acceptance of positions 
which cannot be determined prior to negotiation and dialogue within 
the framework of the International Conference. 


I would point out here that the recognition of the equality and the 
mutual rights ofboth parties to the dispute is the only way to answer 
the many questions being posed, regardless of their source. If 
policies as practised on the ground are any reflection of the policy- 
makers’ intentions, then it is the Palestinian side that has more 
cause to worry and demand reassurances about its fate and its future, 
facing as it does a State of Israel that is bristling with the latest in 
arms, including nuclear weapons. 


Our Palestine National Council has reaffirmed its commitment to 
the United Nations resolutions that uphold the right of peoples to 
resist foreign occupation, colonialism and racial discrimination, 
and their right to struggle for independence. It has also reaffirmed 
its rejection of terrorism in all its forms, including State terrorism, 
emphasizing its commitment to its past resolutions in this regard, 
to the resolution of the Arab summit in Algiers in 1988, to General 
Assembly resolutions 42/159 of 1987 and 40/61 of 1985, and to 
what was stated on this subject in the relevant Cairo Declaration of 
7 November 1985. 


This is a position that is clear enough and completely unambigu- 
ous. And yet, as chairman of the Palestine Liberation Organization, 
I hereby declare once more: I condemn terrorism in all its forms, 
and at the same time salute those sitting before me in this Hall who, 
in the days when they fought to free their countries from the yoke 
of colonialism, were accused of terrorism by their oppressors and 
who today are the faithful leaders of their peoples, stalwart cham- 
pions of the values of justice and freedom. 


The situation in our Palestinian homeland can abide no further 
abeyance. Here are our people and our children in the vanguard of 
the march, carrying the torch of liberty, and giving their lives daily 
in order to end the occupation and lay the foundations of peace in 
their free, independent homeland and in the region as a whole. 


For this reason, the Palestine National Council adopted its resolu- 
tions from a standpoint of realism, taking into account the circum- 
stances of the Palestinians and the Israelis and the need to foster a 
spirit of tolerance between them. 
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Therefore, in my capacity as Chairman of the PLO Executive Com- 
mittee, which at present shoulders the functions of the provisional 
government of the State of Palestine, I present the following Pales- 
tinian peace initiative: 


First, that a serious effort be made to convene, under the supervi- 
sion of the Secretary-General of the United Nations, the preparatory 
committee of the International Peace Conference on the Middle 
East—in accordance with the initiative of President Gorbachev and 
President Mitterrand, which President Mitterrand presented to the 
Assembly towards the end of last September and which was sup- 
ported by many States, in order to pave the way for the convening 
of the International Conference, which commands universal sup- 
port, with the exception of the Government of Israel; 


Secondly, on the basis of our belief in international legitimacy and 
the vital role of the United Nations, that actions be undertaken to 
place our occupied Palestinian land under temporary United Nations 
supervision, and that international forces be deployed there to pro- 
tect our people and at the same time supervise the withdrawal of 
the Israeli forces from our country; 


Thirdly, that the PLO will work for the achievement of a compre- 
hensive settlement among the parties concerned in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, including the State of Palestine, Israel and the other neigh- 
bouring States, within the framework of the International Peace 
Conference on the Middle East, on the basis of Security Council res- 
olutions 242 (1967) and 338 (1974), so as to guarantee equality and 
the balance of interests, especially our people’s rights to freedom and 
national independence, and respect for the right of all the parties to 
the conflict to exist in peace and security. 


If those principles are endorsed at the International Conference, 
we shall have come a long way towards a just solution, and that 
will make it possible to reach agreement on all security and peace 
arrangements. 


If we offer the olive branch of peace, it is because that branch sprouts 
in our hearts from the tree of our homeland, the tree of freedom. 


I have come to you in the name of my people, offering my hand so 
that we can make real peace, peace based on justice. On that basis I 
ask the leaders of Israel to come here, under the sponsorship of the 
United Nations, so that together we can forge that peace. I say to 
them, as I say to you, that our people, who seek dignity, freedom 
and peace for themselves and security for their State, want the 
same thing for all the States and parties involved in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 
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Here, I would address myself specifically to the Israeli people in all 
their parties and forces, and especially to the forces among them 
which advocate democracy and peace. I say to them: Come, cast 
away fear and intimidation. Let us make peace. Leave behind the 
spectre of the wars that have raged continuously over the past 40 
years. Set aside all threats of wars to come, whose fuel could only be 
the bodies of our children and yours. Come, let us make peace. Let 
us make the peace of the bold, of the courageous, far from the arro- 
gance of power and the weapons of destruction, far from occupa- 
tion and oppression and humiliation and murder and torture. 


Source: United Nations General Assembly Official Records, 
43rd Sess., A/43/PV.78, January 3, 1989. 


109. Yitzhak Shamir, Israel’s Peace 
Initiative, May 14, 1989 


Introduction 


Once the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) and its chairman, 
Yasser Arafat, had announced their readiness to negotiate with Israel 
on the basis of United Nations (UN) Security Council Resolutions 
242 and 338, thereby accepting Israel’s right to exist, pressure on 
Israel to respond intensified. U.S. officials began quiet informal 
conversations with PLO representatives. Top officials in the new 
presidential administration that took office in January 1989, includ- 
ing President George H. W. Bush and Secretary of State James A. 
Baker III, were eager to make real progress on a Middle East peace 
settlement, and influential members of the American Jewish com- 
munity were also eager to move toward peace. This meant that 
Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Shamir, who headed a relatively 
conservative National Unity government that took power in early 
1988, needed to respond in some way to Palestinian overtures. In 
May 1989 Shamir put forward a plan for “free and democratic elec- 
tions” in the occupied territories as part of a two-stage initiative of 
negotiations over the next five years to resolve their status. This 
would, he stated, be “based on Resolutions 242 and 338 upon which 
the Camp David Accords are founded.” Palestinian residents of 
the occupied areas would obtain greater autonomy in the “affairs 
of daily life,” while Israel continued to handle security matters, 
foreign affairs, and all issues relating to Israeli settlers in the occu- 
pied territories. As “basic guidelines,” however, Shamir reiterated 
Israel’s adamant opposition to negotiations with the PLO and its 
opposition to “the establishment ofan additional Palestinian state” 
in the Gaza Strip and the West Bank. Both the Palestinians and 
the PLO rejected Shamir’s proposals, and leaders in Gaza and the 
West Bank refused to work with him on them. In any case, the 
prime minister’s scheme was as mucha delaying effort to gain time 
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and appease critics of Israeli intransigence as it was a serious peace 
plan. 


Primary Source 
GENERAL: 


1. This document presents the principles of a political initiative of 
the Government of Israel which deals with the continuation of the 
peace process; the termination of the state of war with the Arab states; 
a solution for the Arabs of Judea, Samaria and the Gaza district; 
peace with Jordan; and a resolution of the problem of the residents 
of the refugee camps in Judea, Samaria and the Gaza district. 


2. The document includes: 
a. The principles upon which the initiative is based. 
b. Details of the processes for its implementation. 
c. Reference to the subject of the elections under consideration. 
Further details relating to the elections as well as other sub- 
jects of the initiative will be dealt with separately. 


BASIC PREMISES: 


3. The initiative is founded upon the assumption that there is a 
national consensus for it on the basis of the basic guidelines of the 
Government of Israel, including the following points: 

a. Israel yearns for peace and the continuation of the political 
process by means of direct negotiations based on the prin- 
ciples of the Camp David Accords. 

b. Israel opposes the establishment of an additional Palestin- 
ian state in the Gaza district and in the area between Israel 
and Jordan. 

c. Israel will not conduct negotiations with the PLO. 

d. There will be no change in the status of Judea, Samaria and 
Gaza other than in accordance with the basic guidelines of 
the Government. 


SUBJECTS TO BE DEALT WITH IN THE PEACE PROCESS: 


a. Israel views as important that the peace between Israel and 
Egypt, based on the Camp David Accords, will serve as a 
cornerstone for enlarging the circle of peace in the region, 
and calls fora common endeavor for the strengthening of the 
peace and its extension, through continued consultation. 

b. Israel calls for the establishment of peaceful relations be- 
tween it and those Arab states which still maintain a state of 
war with it for the purpose of promoting a comprehensive 
settlement for the Arab-Israel conflict, including recognition, 
direct negotiations, ending the boycott, diplomatic relations, 
cessation of hostile activity in international institutions or 
forums and regional and bilateral cooperation. 
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c. Israel calls for an international endeavour to resolve the 
problem of the residents of the Arab refugee camps in Judea, 
Samaria and the Gaza district in order to improve their living 
conditions and to rehabilitate them. Israel is prepared to be 
a partner in this endeavour. 

d. In order to advance the political negotiation process leading 

to peace, Israel proposes free and democratic elections among 
the Palestinian Arab inhabitants of Judea, Samaria and the 
Gaza district in an atmosphere devoid of violence, threats 
and terror. 
In these elections a representation will be chosen to conduct 
negotiations for a transitional period of self-rule. This period 
will constitute a test for co-existence and cooperation. Ata 
later stage, negotiations will be conducted for a permanent 
solution during which all the proposed options for an agreed 
settlement will be examined, and peace between Israel and 
Jordan will be achieved. 

e. All the above-mentioned steps should be dealt with simul- 
taneously. 

f. The details of what has been mentioned in (d) above will be 
given below. 


THE PRINCIPLES CONSTITUTING THE INITIATIVE: 
STAGES: 


5. The initiative is based on two stages: 
a. Stage A—A transitional period for an interim agreement. 
b. Stage B—Permanent Solution. 


6. The interlock between the stages is a timetable on which the Plan 
is built: the peace process delineated by the initiative is based on 
Resolutions 242 and 338 upon which the Camp David Accords are 
founded. 


TIMETABLE: 
7. The transitional period will continue for 5 years. 


8. As soon as possible, but not later than the third year after the 
beginning of the transitional period, negotiations for achieving a 
permanent solution will begin. 


PARTIES PARTICIPATING IN THE NEGOTIATIONS IN BOTH 
STAGES: 


9. The parties participating in the negotiations for the First Stage 
(the interim agreement) shall include Israel and the elected repre- 
sentation of the Palestinian Arab inhabitants of Judea, Samaria and 
the Gaza district. Jordan and Egypt will be invited to participate in 
these negotiations if they so desire. 
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10. The parties participating in the negotiations for the Second Stage 
(Permanent Solution) shall include Israel and the elected represen- 
tation of the Palestinian Arab inhabitants of Judea, Samaria and the 
Gaza district, as well as Jordan; furthermore, Egypt may participate 
in these negotiations. In negotiations between Israel and Jordan, in 
which the elected representation of the Palestinian Arab inhabitants 
of Judea, Samaria and the Gaza district will participate, the peace 
treaty between Israel and Jordan will be concluded. 


SUBSTANCE OF TRANSITIONAL PERIOD: 


11. During the transitional period the Palestinian Arab inhabitants 
of Judea, Samaria and the Gaza district will be accorded self-rule by 
means of which they will, themselves, conduct their affairs of daily 
life. Israel will continue to be responsible for security, foreign affairs 
and all matters concerning Israeli citizens in Judea, Samaria and 
the Gaza district. Topics involving the implementation of the plan 
for self-rule will be considered and decided within the framework 
of the negotiations for an interim agreement. 


SUBSTANCE OF PERMANENT SOLUTION: 


12. In the negotiations for a permanent solution every party shall 
be entitled to present for discussion all the subjects it may wish 
to raise. 


13. The aim of the negotiations should be: 
a. The achievement of a permanent solution acceptable to the 
negotiating parties. 
b. The arrangements for peace and borders between Israel and 
Jordan. 


DETAILS OF THE PROCESS FOR THE IMPLEMENTATION OF 
THE INITIATIVE: 


14. First and foremost dialogue and basic agreement by the Pales- 
tinian Arab inhabitants of Judea, Samaria and the Gaza district, 
as well as Egypt and Jordan if they wish to take part, as above- 
mentioned, in the negotiations, on the principles constituting the 
initiative. 


15. 


a. Immediately afterwards will follow the stage of preparations and 
implementation of the election process in which a representation 
of the Palestinian Arab inhabitants of Judea, Samaria and Gaza will 
be elected. This representation: 
i) Shallbeapartner to the conduct ofnegotiations for the tran- 
sitional period (interim agreement). 
ii) Shall constitute the self-governing authority in the course 
of the transitional period. 
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ili) Shall be the central Palestinian component, subject to agree- 
ment after three years, in the negotiations for the perma- 
nent solution. 

b. In the period of the preparation and implementation there shall 
be acalming of the violence in Judea, Samaria and the Gaza district. 


16. As to the substance of the elections, it is recommended that a 
proposal of regional elections be adopted, the details of which shall 
be determined in further discussions. 


17. Every Palestinian Arab residing in Judea, Samaria, and the 
Gaza district, who shall be elected by the inhabitants to represent 
them—after having submitted his candidacy in accordance with 
the detailed document which shall determine the subject of the 
elections—may be a legitimate participant in the conduct of nego- 
tiations with Israel. 


18. The elections shall be free, democratic and secret. 


19. Immediately after the election of the Palestinian representation, 
negotiations shall be conducted with it on an interim agreement for 
a transitional period which shall continue for 5 years, as mentioned 
above. In these negotiations the parties shall determine all the sub- 
jects relating to the substance to the self-rule and the arrangements 
necessary for its implementation. 


20. As soon as possible, but not later than the third year after the 
establishment of the self-rule, negotiations for a permanent solution 
shall begin. During the whole period of these negotiations until the 
signing of the agreement for a permanent solution, the self-rule shall 
continue in effect as determined in the negotiations for an interim 
agreement. 


Source: Yitzhak Shamir, “Israel’s Peace Initiative, May 14, 1989,” 
Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs, http://www.mfa.gov.il/MFA. 


110. European Council, Declaration 
on the Middle East (The Madrid 
Declaration), June 27, 1989 


Introduction 


The ongoing First Intifada and the 1988 conversion of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) to embracing United Nations (UN) 
Security Council Resolution 242 and Israel’s right to exist made 
European nations particularly eager to encourage the Middle East 
peace process. This contributed to growing international pressure 
on Israel to moderate its stance of no negotiations with the PLO. 
Meeting at Madrid, Spain, in June 1989, leaders of the 12 member 
states of the European Community (EC) endorsed the call for a 
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UN-sponsored peace conference as a venue for direct negotiations 
between Israeli and Arab representatives, including the PLO. The 
declaration also praised the U.S. government for openinga dialogue 
with PLO officials and the stance of the PLO itself and the Arab 
League in endorsing talks based on Resolutions 242 and 338. While 
expressing its strong support for Israel’s right “to live within secure, 
recognized and guaranteed frontiers,” the EC also advocated “recog- 
nition of the legitimate rights of the Palestinian people, including 
their right to self-determination with all that this implies.” Euro- 
pean leaders urged Israel to end repressive measures against the 
intifada. They welcomed Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Shamir’s 
proposal of elections in the occupied territories, provided that these 
were genuinely free and were held “in the context of a process 
towards a comprehensive, just, and lasting settlement of the con- 
flict.” No solution compatible with Resolutions 242 and 338 should 
be excluded from consideration. The EC also urged the Arab states, 
many of which still had no diplomatic relations with Israel, to rec- 
ognize that country and establish “peace and cooperation” with it. 


Primary Source 


The European Council has examined the situation in the Middle 
East conflict in the light of recent events and of contacts undertaken 
over several months by the Presidency and the Troika (the incum- 
bent Presidency, its immediate predecessor and successor) with the 
parties concerned, and it has drawn the following conclusions: 


1. The policy of the Twelve on the Middle East conflict is defined in 
the Venice Declaration of June 13, 1980 and other subsequent dec- 
larations. It consists in upholding the right to security of all States 
in the region, including Israel, that is to say, to live within secure, 
recognized and guaranteed frontiers, and in upholding justice for 
all the peoples of the region, which includes recognition of the legit- 
imate rights of the Palestinian people, including their right to self- 
determination with all that this implies. 


The Twelve consider that these objectives should be achieved by 
peaceful means in the framework of an international peace confer- 
ence under the auspices of the United Nations, as the appropriate 
forum for the direct negotiations between the parties concerned, with 
a view to a comprehensive, just, and lasting settlement. 


The European Council is also of the view that the Palestinian Lib- 
eration Organization (PLO) should participate in this process. It 
expresses its support for every effort by the permanent members 
of the Security Council of the United Nations to bring the parties 
closer together, create a climate of confidence between them, and 
facilitate in this way the convening of the international peace 
conference. 


2. The Community and its Member States have demonstrated 
their readiness to participate actively in the search for a negotiated 
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solution to the conflict, and to cooperate fully in the economic and 
social development of the peoples of the region. 


The European Council expressed its satisfaction regarding the 
policy of contacts with all the parties undertaken by the Presidency 
and the Troika, and has decided to pursue it. 


3. The European Council welcomes the support given by the Extra- 
ordinary Summit Meeting of the Arab League, held in Casablanca, 
to the decisions of the Palestinian National Council in Algiers, in- 
volving acceptance of Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338, 
which resulted in the recognition of Israel’s right to exist, as well as 
the renunciation of terrorism. 


Italso welcomes the efforts undertaken by the United States in their 
contacts with the parties directly concerned and particularly the 
dialogue entered into with the PLO. 


Advantage should be taken of these favorable circumstances to en- 
gender a spirit of tolerance and peace with a view to entering res- 
olutely on the path of negotiations. 


4. The European Council deplores the continuing deterioration of the 
situation in the Occupied Territories and the constant increase in the 
number of dead and wounded and the suffering of the population. 


It appeals urgently to the Israeli authorities to put an end to repres- 
sive measures, to implement Resolutions 605, 607 and 608 of the 
Security Council and to respect the provisions of the Geneva Con- 
vention on the Protection of Civilian Populations in Times of War. 
They appeal in particular for the reopening of educational facilities 
in the West Bank. 


5. On the basis of the positions of principle of the Twelve, the Euro- 
pean Council welcomes the proposal for elections in the Occupied 
Territories as a contribution to the peace process, provided that: 
—the elections are set in the context ofa process towards acom- 
prehensive, just, and lasting settlement of the conflict. 
—the elections take place in the Occupied Territories including 
East Jerusalem, under adequate guarantees of freedom. 
—no solution is excluded and the final negotiation takes place 
on the basis of Resolutions 242 and 338 of the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, based on the principle of “land for 
peace”. 


6. The European Council launches a solemn appeal to the parties 
concerned to seize the opportunity to achieve peace. Respect by 
each of the parties for the legitimate rights of the other should facil- 
itate the normalizing of relations between all the countries of the 
region. The European Council calls upon the Arab countries to estab- 
lish normal relations of peace and cooperation with Israel and asks 
that country in turn to recognize the right of the Palestinian people 
to exercise self-determination. 
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Source: European Council, “Declaration on the Middle East,” Euro- 
pean Community News 21(89) (June 28, 1989): 16-17. 


111. Hosni Mubarak, Ten-Point Plan, 
September 4, 1989 


Introduction 


Although the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) originally 
rejected Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir’s call for elections in the 
occupied territories, Arab leaders and the United States saw these 
as a potentially beneficial step forward. By 1989 President Hosni 
Mubarak of Egypt was working closely with U.S. secretary of state 
James A. Baker III on efforts to facilitate and encourage the peace 
process. In September 1989 Mubarak put forward what he consid- 
ered would be suitable conditions for elections among the Palestini- 
ans in the occupied territories. The Israeli government was expected 
to make a prior statement endorsing these principles, and the U.S. 
government was asked to guarantee these conditions. Mubarak 
demanded that all Palestinians, including inhabitants of East Jeru- 
salem and those under “administrative detention” —that is, those 
held only on suspicion of being disruptive elements—be entitled 
to vote and run for office; that campaigning be free and unhindered; 
that elections be conducted under international supervision; and 
that the Israeli government pledge itself to accept their outcome. 
Israeli forces were to withdraw from the West Bank and Gaza dur- 
ing the election period, and on election day Israeli nonresidents 
would be banned from entering these areas. The Israeli government 
must make a commitment that these elections would be only the 
starting point of efforts to reach a peace settlement on the principles 
of United Nations (UN) Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338. 
Israel must also halt all further settlements in the occupied terri- 
tory. Lengthy but inconclusive bargaining ensued over this election 
program, but not until 1996, after the 1993 Oslo Accords had estab- 
lished the autonomous Palestinian Authority, were elections held in 
the occupied territories. 


Primary Source 


1. The necessity for participation of all citizens of the West Bank 
and Gaza (including the residents of East Jerusalem) in the elec- 
tions both in the voting and in the right to stand as a candidate for 
any person who has not been convicted by a court of committing a 
crime. This allows for the participation of those under administra- 
tive detention. 


2. Freedom to campaign before and during the elections. 
3. Acceptance of international supervision of the election process. 


4. Prior commitment of the government of Israel that it will accept 
the results of the elections. 
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5. Commitment of the government of Israel that the elections will 
be part of the efforts which will lead not only to an interim phase, but 
also to a final settlement and that all efforts from beginning to end 
willbe based on the principles of solution according to the U.S. con- 
ception, namely resolutions 242 and 338, territory for peace, insur- 
ing the security of all the states of the region including Israel, and 
Palestinian political rights. 


6. Withdrawal of the Israeli army during the election process at least 
one kilometer outside the perimeters of the polling stations. 


7. Prohibition of Israelis from entering the West Bank and Gaza on 
election day with permission to enter only for those who work there 
and the residents of the settlements. 


8. The preparatory period for the elections should not exceed two 
months. These preparations shall be undertaken by a joint Israeli- 
Palestinian committee. (The U.S. and Egypt may assist in forming 
this committee.) 


9. Guarantee by the U.S. ofall the above points together with a prior 
declaration to that effect on the part of the government of Israel. 


10. A halt to settlement. 


Source: Walter Laqueur and Barry Rubin, eds., The Israel-Arab 
Reader: A Documentary History of the Middle East Conflict (New 
York: Penguin, 2001), 362-363. 


112. James A. Baker, Five-Point Peace 
Plan, October 10, 1989 


Introduction 


During 1989, U.S. government officials became increasingly irritated 
by the stubborn Israeli refusal to include Palestinians in any peace 
negotiations. With President Hosni Mubarak’s energetic support 
and involvement, Egypt was at this time playing a key role in talks 
with Israel on the peace process. Although they constantly liaised 
quietly with Palestinian and Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
representatives, Egyptian officials nonetheless found it difficult and 
cumbersome to try to speak for the Palestinians. Eventually, in 
October 1989, U.S. secretary of state James A. Baker III publicly 
endorsed a proposal that Israeli and Palestinian delegations should 
meet in Cairo, Egypt’s capital, to begin direct talks on the Israeli pro- 
posal to hold Palestinian elections in the occupied territories. The 
U.S. government offered to serve as a facilitator for this encounter 
and proposed that the Egyptian and Israeli foreign ministers meet 
with Baker within two weeks to iron out any remaining details. In 
ongoing talks with U.S. officials, PLO leader Yasser Arafat, seeking 
enhanced Palestinian input in the peace talks, had endorsed this 
proposal, which marked a departure from his earlier insistence that 
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the PLO be recognized as the only legitimate representative of Pales- 
tinians in the occupied territories. Baker’s proposal intentionally 
left room for the Palestinian delegation to include not just Palestini- 
ans from the occupied territories but also from elsewhere, includ- 
ing disputed East Jerusalem and other countries. With its most 
important sponsor clearly determined on this, pressure was 
steadily growing for Israel to deal directly with the Palestinians, a 
move that Israeli leaders feared might ultimately force them to rec- 
ognize and work with the PLO. 


Primary Source 


1. The United States understands that because Egypt and Israel 
have been working hard on the peace process, there is agreement 
that an Israeli delegation should conduct a dialogue with a Pales- 
tinian delegation in Cairo. 


2. The United States understands that Egypt cannot substitute itself 
for the Palestinians and Egypt will consult with Palestinians on all 
aspects of that dialogue. Egypt will also consult with Israel and the 
United States. 


3. The United States understands that Israel will attend the dialogue 
only after a satisfactory list of Palestinians has been worked out. 


4. The United States understands that the Government of Israel 
will come to the dialogue on the basis of the Israeli Government’s 
May 14 initiative. The United States further understands that Pales- 
tinians will come to the dialogue prepared to discuss elections and 
the negotiating process in accordance with Israel’s initiative. The 
United States understands, therefore, that Palestinians would be 
free to raise issues that relate to their opinions on how to make elec- 
tions and the negotiating process succeed. 


5. In order to facilitate this process, the United States proposes that 
the Foreign Ministers of Israel, Egypt, and the United States meet 
in Washington within two weeks. 


Source: Walter Laqueur and Barry Rubin, eds., The Israel-Arab 
Reader: A Documentary History of the Middle East Conflict (New 
York: Penguin, 2001), 367-368. 


113. Israel's Assumptions with 
Regard to the Baker Peace Plan, 
November 5, 1989 


Introduction 


Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Shamir was less than responsive 
to U.S. secretary of state James A. Baker’s efforts to persuade Israel 
to negotiate directly with Palestinian representatives over pro- 
jected Palestinian elections in the occupied territories. The Israeli 
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government took several weeks to reply and then stated that it 
would talk only with Palestinian residents of the occupied territo- 
ries. The Israeli statement specifically excluded negotiations with 
the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) and also, by implica- 
tion, meant that Palestinians living in disputed East Jerusalem as 
well as those who resided in other countries would not be eligible 
to participate. Moreover, to make such assurances doubly sure, 
Israel would have to approve the membership of the Palestinian 
delegation in advance. Israel also demanded that the talks be lim- 
ited strictly to the issue of elections, that the United States agree in 
advance to support Israel’s position on the membership of delega- 
tions to these talks, and that Israel only be committed to attend one 
such meeting whose “results will determine if the talks will con- 
tinue.” The intransigent Israeli response to Baker’s proposal, after 
PLO leader Yasser Arafat had made substantial concessions on direct 
PLO involvement in these talks, undermined Arafat’s credibility 
within his own organization. Radical critics argued that he had 
gained nothing by abandoning the principle that the PLO was the 
only body that could represent the Palestinians. 


Primary Source 


a. The dialogue will begin after the composition ofa list of Palestin- 
ian Arabs, residents of Judea, Samaria and Gaza, acceptable to Israel. 


b. Israel will not negotiate with the PLO. 


c. The substantive issues of the dialogue will be the election process 
in the territories, in a manner consistent with the outline included 
in the peace initiative of the Government of Israel. 


d. The U.S. will publicly support the above Israeli positions and will 
stand by Israel in the event that another party to the dialogue devi- 
ates from what has been agreed upon. 


e. The U.S. and Egypt will declare their support for the principles 
of the Camp David Accords, which are the foundation of the Israeli 
peace initiative, including the stages of negotiations and their 
substance. 


f. The first meeting will take place in Cairo. The next step will be con- 
sidered according to the results of the first meeting. 


Source: “Cabinet Decision on the Five-Point Plan of Secretary 
Baker, 5 November 1989,” Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
http://mfa.gov.il/MFA. 
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114. Saddam Hussein, Speech to the 
Arab Cooperation Council [Excerpt], 
February 1990 


Introduction 


By early 1990, Israeli intransigence on direct negotiations with Pales- 
tinians, the ineffectiveness of the continuing First Intifada in forc- 
ing genuine concessions from Israel, and a major Israeli program 
to settle new immigrants, including thousands of Soviet Jews, in the 
occupied territories had left leaders of the Palestine Liberation Organ- 
ization (PLO) increasingly frustrated. One PLO faction, the Rejec- 
tion Front, favored withdrawing from all negotiations. PLO chairman 
Yasser Arafat, who had previously worked closely with the concil- 
iatory Egyptian president Hosni Mubarak as the latter endeavored 
to persuade Israel to talk with the Palestinians and grant the inhab- 
itants of the West Bank and Gaza greater autonomy, began to turn 
to more confrontational allies. After eight years of expensive and 
inconclusive war with Iran, Iraqi president Saddam Hussein sought 
to enhance his own country’s standing within the Arab and Mus- 
lim worlds. Championing the PLO against Israel was one means of 
accomplishing this. When Hussein addressed the Arab Cooperation 
Council in February 1990, he assailed the continuing support that 
the United States was according Israel, especially U.S. acquiescence 
in the settlement ofa major wave of Soviet Jewish immigrants in the 
occupied territories and growing U.S. arms sales to Israel that enabled 
the latter to build up massive stockpiles of weaponry. Warning that 
some time during the next five years Israel, fearing that time was 
not on its side, might launch another military campaign to gain ad- 
ditional land, Hussein urged all the Arab states to develop “a joint 
regional policy” and stand together against Israel. They should, 
he contended, reinforce their assistance and encouragement of the 
intifada. Hussein warned that with the end of the Cold War, the Arab 
nations could no longer expect serious assistance from the Soviet 
Union against Israel and therefore must be prepared to fight their 
own battles and if necessary stand up to “undisciplined and irre- 
sponsible behavior” on the part of the now unrivaled United States. 
He fiercely criticized recent statements by the U.S. government that 
it intended to maintain a substantial naval presence in the Persian 
Gulf, warning that “if the Gulf people, along with all the Arabs, are 
not careful, the Arab Gulf will be governed by the U.S. will.” He 
feared that such a hegemonic position would enable the United 
States to dominate and supervise international commerce in oil. 
The United States would welcome continued discord in the Middle 
East, whether between Israel and its neighbors or Iran and Iraq, 
because this would give its forces further excuses to remain there. 
Hussein urged all Arab states to unite together to resist not just 
Israel but also domination by the United States and to deploy their 
control over international oil supplies to put pressure on both the 
United States and other Western countries. Within a few months, 
his own desire to dominate the Middle East led him to annex the 
emirate of Kuwait, a move that brought down on him the full wrath 
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of U.S. military power. His support for the Palestinians would soon 
prove a double-edged sword, as Arafat was forced to choose between 
standing fast behind his Arab patron or retaining the good graces 
of U.S. president George H. W. Bush. 


Primary Source 
[...] 


The Arabs possess an extraordinary ability to accelerate the cre- 
ation of an international balance because, in addition to the known 
traditional elements including the known strategic elements involv- 
ing the region’s geography and their influence, there is an addi- 
tional element: the possession of an energy source unparalleled in 
the world. All the major influential powers are affected by this, be 
it the United States, Japan, or Europe, or even the Soviet Union. 
Consequently, when Arab influence, by virtue of this extra element, 
reaches this point, then we can speed up the creation of a balance 
that at least does not make Arab interests vulnerable. 


The Arabs should not only settle their differences, but also organ- 
ize their course of action by adopting positive steps. The more their 
course is organized through positive action, the more their influ- 
ence willbe. ... 


What draws attention in the Americans’ behavior is the quick 
appearance of the spirit of unilateralism although the international 
imbalance is not old. An example of this is encouraging Jewish emi- 
gration, particularly Soviet Jewish immigration to the occupied ter- 
ritory, although the declared U.S. position is that it works for peace 
and that it is in touch with Egypt and the Palestinians on the basis 
that it wants to establish peace. Would someone who wants to achieve 
peace act this way? It is a superpower and it has become the first- 
ranking superpower, while the USSR, as a superpower, is under- 
going a series of changes. In addition to this, we have taken note of 
U.S. statements on the Gulf and the assertions that the Israelis can 
use weapons stored in Israel. None of these signs is good. 


In case of danger, there are always early signs. Israel always takes 
international changes and their effect into consideration. Israel has 
never lost an opportunity to take advantage of the atmosphere of 
change. Since the establishment of Israel—and even before it was 
established when it opened contacts with the Ottoman Empire and 
until the Balfour Declaration—the Jews who believe in the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel have always exploited opportunities. 
We must expect Israel to exploit the opportunity resulting from the 
current changes in the world. 


Israel now is facing a clear question; that is, in light of its present 
situation time is not on its side. Tension in relations among the Arabs 
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has begun to ease; the Arabs want to understand, resolve their prob- 
lems, and cooperate among themselves. There is a real desire to 
know about the changes in the world and their effect on their situ- 
ation; they want to know what they should do to become effective 
in the world. Arab scientific cadres are being formed and our intrin- 
sic military capabilities are growing. The Israelis say that the news 
of Arab capabilities has surprised them. 


Therefore, all this makes the Israelis realize that time is against them 
in terms of topography and politics, as well as other factors. Let us 
not rule out that some Israeli strategists will say that time is against 
us in this situation. If we can change this situation and change the 
military geography, time might be on our side. 


Therefore, we should be alert over the next five years because when 
Israel wants to embark on military aggression it will take new land; 
it might launch a new attack to come out of its deadlock. Who will 
oppose them internationally? 


The answer is no one, even if no one offered direct support to 
encourage it to launch aggression, no one will stand against Israeli 
aggression, as happened in the wars of 1967 and 1973 because the 
United States has remained alone in the arena of the big powers, 
and the U.S. policy is the policy we are now experiencing. Will the 
Soviet Union be capable of confronting the aggression if it takes 
place, or will it be Europe that confronts the aggression? All this 
makes us wonder what then is the situation? 


The most influential stand vis-a-vis such a situation should come 
from within ourselves and our capabilities. There is no better way 
than this to remove the minefields that mar Arab relations. The sec- 
ond best way under these circumstances is also to push ahead joint 
action as expeditiously as possible. Faced with the quick develop- 
ments, we should have a joint policy as Arabs on the regional level. 


All these elements limit the Israeli ability to make inroads during 
the mentioned five-year period not only in the Arab land but also 
in terms of influencing the Arabs in the technological, political and 
military fields with its own efforts or with the help of Jewish influ- 
ence in the world. If the Arabs take all these elements into consid- 
eration, they will find themselves in an excellent position and will 
prevent the wave from destroying their barriers. . . . 


Itis not enough to show Arab solidarity with the intifada in a tradi- 
tional manner that may become ineffective ifit remains unchanged. 
Itis necessary to overhaul the means and formulas of attention and 
support. At the top of the list is extending real financial support to 
the militant Palestinian people and enhancing organized and mean- 
ingful political action in the international arena. ... The intifada and 
its actions represent an Arab army corps that is carrying out the 
task of weakening the Zionists in the occupied territories by using 
stones. We must provide the intifada with its needs out of pan-Arab 
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principles and regional security considerations. Let us then provide 
it with what an army corps needs in supplies and ammunition. Then, 
and only then, will we ensure the strength of the intifada. 


What weakens the enemy most is psychological exhaustion. Israel 
used to say that its soldier was invincible and some of us even be- 
lieved it. Now, and due to the intifada, that soldier looks weak and 
undisciplined. He no longer wears his beret or helmet and does not 
rise to salute his officers when they pass by. This, and other things, 
show that he lacks discipline. It is well known that the soldier’s 
strength lies in his discipline. 


The intifada of the young people and valiant women has shown us 
the true, pathetic state of the Israeli soldier. They have told us: Here 
you see the Israeli soldier—a man whom we can defeat if we ex- 
haust him. If we, the little ones and women, have destroyed the 
Israeli soldiers’ morale, then Arabs, united and with greater power, 
are able to defeat the enemy and regain their rights. 


Now we see certain new factors emerging on the ground that affect 
the residents of the West Bank and Gaza. Immigration to Israel has 
made some of them leave their lands and go to Jordan. Last year, 
Mr. President, 55,000 young Palestinians left the West Bank and 
Gaza and came to Jordan. This should make us think about main- 
taining, through resistance, what is left of Arab rights on the land 
until such time as we can use more effective methods to regain more 
than what we can regain now. We know that 80 percent of Israelis 
live on the Mediterranean coast and do not care about the intifada. 
As for us, we are affected by the intifada. The Israeli people have 
become used to the fact that there are children throwing stones, 
and the one who is really affected is the Israeli soldier who returns 
to his hometown at the weekend. What I mean, Mr. President, is that 
without real, constant, and strong support for the intifada, it may 
become ineffective in the future. Immigration itself and the absorp- 
tion of thousands of new immigrants into Palestinian territory— 
whether in Israel or in the occupied territories—aim to end the 
Arab presence in Palestinian territory. 


Palestine was usurped through deliberate planning, and it can only 
be restored through deliberate planning backed by determination 
to achieve justice. The struggler sons of Palestine have proved to be 
an example of determination and readiness for sacrifice. The loss 
of Palestine was not essentially due to the Zionists’ faith in the Zion- 
ist cause, but due to the Arabs’ abandonment of the Arab cause. It 
was also not essentially due to Zionist strength, but to Arab weak- 
ness. Now that the Arabs have realized —through different factors 
and reasons, including their triumph over their enemies and the 
enemies of God on the eastern front and the heroic stand of the 
people of the deadly stones—that they are capable of taking action, 
then Palestine will return. Light will chase out darkness and the 
banners of justice shall fly over holy Jerusalem, God willing. 
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Among the most important developments since the international 
conflict in World War II has been the fact that some countries which 
used to enjoy broad international influence, such as France and 
Britain, have declined, while the influence and impact of two coun- 
tries expanded until they became the two superpowers among the 
countries of the world—I mean the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Of course, with these results, two axes have developed: the 
Western axis under the leadership of the United States, with its known 
capitalist approach and its imperialist policy; or the East bloc under 
the leadership of the Soviet Union and its communist philosophy. 


Among the results of World War II: The Zionist state has become a 
reality, and the original owners of the land, the Palestinians, have 
become refugees. While the imperialist Western world helped the 
expansionist scheme and aggression of the Zionist entity in 1967, 
the communist bloc sided with the Arabs in the concept of balance 
of interests in the context of the global competition between the two 
blocs, and sought to secure footholds for the East bloc against the 
Western interests in the Arab homeland. The East bloc, led by the 
USSR, supported the Arabs’ basic rights, including their rights in 
the Arab-Zionist conflict. The global policy continued on the basis 
of the existence of two poles that were balanced in term of force. 
They are the two superpowers, the United States and the USSR. 


And suddenly, the situation changed in a dramatic way. The USSR 
turned to tackle its domestic problems after relinquishing the pro- 
cess of continuous conflict and its slogans. The USSR shifted from 
the balanced position with the United States in a practical manner, 
although it has not acknowledged this officially so far. The USSR 
went to nurse the wounds that were inflicted on it as a result of the 
principles and the mistaken policy it followed for such a long time, 
and as a result of the wave of change it embarked on, which began 
to depart from the charted course. It has become clear to everyone 
that the United States has emerged in a superior position in inter- 
national politics. This superiority will be demonstrated in the U.S. 
readiness to play sucha role more than in the predicted guarantees 
for its continuation. 


We believe that the world can fill the vacuum resulting from the 
recent changes and find a new balance in the global arena by devel- 
oping new perspectives and reducing or adding to this or that force. 
The forces that laid the ground for filling the vacuum and for the 
emergence of the two superpowers, the U.S. and the USSR, after 
World War II at the expense of France, Britain, and Germany can 
develop new forces, which we expect will be in Europe and Japan. 
America will lose its power just as quickly as it gained it by fright- 
ening Europe, Japan, and other countries through the continuous 
hinting at the danger of the USSR and communism. The United 
States will lose its power as the fierce competition for gaining the 
upper hand between the two superpowers and their allies recedes. 
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However, we believe that the U.S. will continue to depart from the 
restrictions that govern the rest of [the] world throughout the next 
five years until new forces of balance are formed. Moreover, the 
undisciplined and irresponsible behavior will engender hostility 
and grudges if it embarks on rejected stupidities. 


Given the relative erosion of the role of the Soviet Union as the key 
champion of the Arabs in the context of the Arab-Zionist conflict 
and globally, and given that the influence of the Zionist lobby on 
U.S. policies is as powerful as ever, the Arabs must take into account 
that there is a real possibility that Israel might embark on new stu- 
pidities within the five-year span I have mentioned. This might take 
place as a result of direct or tacit U.S. encouragement... . Recent 
American utterances and behavior as far as pan-Arab security and 
Palestinian Arab rights to their homeland are concerned inevitably 
cause alarm and warrant Arab vigilance, or are supposed to evoke 
such a reaction on our part. One may cite recurrent statements by 
U.S. officials about their intention to keep their fleets in the Gulf for 
an unlimited period of time, and their support for an unprecedented 
exodus of Soviet Jews to Palestinian territory, neither of which 
would have been possible solely under the cover of the human rights 
slogan had not the Americans put pressure on the Soviets, exploit- 
ing the latter’s special circumstances so as to incorporate the issue 
into their bilateral agreements with the Soviets. Add to that the 
increasing support for the Zionist entity’s strategic arms stockpiles 
and giving it license to deploy them when necessary, the judgment 
on when to use them being left up to Israel. This is above and beyond 
U.S. assistance to Israel in other areas. 


Weall remember, as does the whole world, the circumstances under 
which the United States deployed and bolstered its fleets in the Gulf. 
Most important of these circumstances: The war that was raging 
between Iraq and Iran; Iranian aggression had extended to other 
Arabian Gulf countries, most notably the sisterly state of Kuwait. 
At the time, beyond the conflicting views regarding the presence of 
foreign fleets in Arab territorial waters and foreign bases on their 
territory and their repercussions for pan-Arab security, that ex- 
cessive deployment was somehow comprehensible. But now, and 
against the background of the recent world developments and the 
cessation of hostilities between Iraq and Iran, and with Kuwait no 
longer being the target of Iranian aggression, the Arabian Gulf states, 
including Iraq, and even the entire Arabs would have liked the Amer- 
icans to state their intention to withdraw their fleets. 


Had they said that under the same circumstances and causes they 
would have returned to the Gulf, it might have been understandable 
also. But U.S. officials are making such statements as if to show that 
their immediate and longer-term presence in Gulf waters and, 
maybe, on some ofits territory, is not bound to a time frame. These 
suspect policies give Arabs reason to feel suspicious of U.S. policies 
and intentions as to whether it is officially and actually interested 
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in a termination of the Iraq-Iran war and thus contributing to much 
needed regional stability. 


The other side is the immigration of Soviet Jews to the occupied 
Palestinian land. How can we explain the Americans’ support and 
backing for Jewish immigration to the occupied Arab territories, 
except that the United States does not want peace as it claims and 
declares? Ifit really and actually wants peace, the United States would 
not have encouraged Israel and the aggressive trends in it to adopt 
such policies, which enhance Israel’s capability to commit aggres- 
sion and carry out expansion. 


We the Arabs, proceeding from a long-standing friendship with the 
Soviet Union, did not expect that the Soviets would give in to this 
U.S. pressure in such a way that it would lead to these grave conse- 
quences for the Arabs and their pan-Arab security. As we tackle 
these challenges, it would be just as compromising to the destiny 
and cause of the Arabs to feel fear as it would be to be lax in our eval- 
uating and working out a reaction to them. Therefore, there is no 
place among the ranks of good Arabs for the fainthearted who would 
argue that as a superpower, the United States will be the decisive 
factor, and others have no choice but to submit. .. . It is only natu- 
ral that the Arabs take a realistic approach to the new posture and 
power of the United States that has led the Soviet Union to abandon 
its erstwhile position of influence. However, America must respect 
the Arabs and respect their rights, and should not interfere in their 
internal affairs under any cover. The United States must not forget 
that the Arab nation is a great nation that taught humanity things 
it had been ignorant of. Otherwise, there is no room for unilateral 
friendship or unilateral respect, and there will be no consideration 
for the interests and rights of any party unless it is capable of under- 
standing and respecting the Arabs’ rights, interests, dignity, options, 
and pan-Arab security. Against the backdrop of the vital issues re- 
lated to the substance of national Arab security, the question arises 
as to what we the Arabs have to do. 


One of certain indisputable things, brothers, is that the correct 
description for a certain situation is not necessarily the correct solu- 
tion to that situation, but an inevitable introduction leading to the 
correct solution. Therefore, in all cases, a solution does not merely 
consist of defining which issues are rejected, both concerning our 
behavior or the behavior and thinking of others who harm our pan- 
Arab security and national and pan-Arab interests. Another thing 
over which there is no room for dispute is that the policy of the age is 
not set by concerned foreign parties on any basis other than policies 
and strategies whose expected final result is to serve the interest of 
their countries. 


Zionism realized these facts and concentrated its international 
effort here and there in accordance with an accurate perception 
and longer-lasting knowledge than that of the Arabs. The Zionists 
were progressive initiators in fields where they would disrupt the 
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calculations and influences of the Arabs. In accordance with this 
basis, and not only on the basis of developing public opinion, Zion- 
ism directed its special concentration on the United States of Amer- 
ica to involve it in its strategy, after realizing that the future of its 
goals and joint action with the Europeans would come up against 
special obstacles. The United States accepted the concept of joining 
interests and action with Zionism out ofits concept ofits own inter- 
ests, after the United States had taken over the role of the European 
colonialists following World War II. 


Despite all the harm the United States inflicted upon the Arabs due 
to its alliance with Zionism, there remained the fear of communism, 
the Soviet Union, and the Arab friends and allies of the Soviet Union 
in the region, in addition to other factors. This continued to prevent 
the Arabs from taking influential stands towards U.S. policy, with 
minor exceptions. Their stands became restricted to a mere ineffec- 
tive rejection or an ineffective silence and acceptance. The United 
States began not to take Arab stances seriously. The United States 
may have the famous red lines beyond which it does not tread con- 
cerning the interests of other nations that deal peacefully with it, 
but its policy so far has no red lines warning the concerned sides 
in the United States not to tread beyond them where Arab interests 
are concerned. 


Realizing Arab solidarity on the basis of pan-Arab interests, cor- 
rectly defining Arab interests, clearly and accurately defining every- 
thing that threatens their security and stability, and proceeding from 
this basis of capability, frankness, and solidarity with the United 
States, or other countries in general, prevents these countries from 
exceeding the proper bounds with the Arab nation and thus becom- 
ing a threat. 


This might be a realistic basis for the establishment of Arab relations 
with the United States and other states, based on the principles I 
have mentioned. These are mutual respect, noninterference in 
internal affairs, and respect for the requirements of pan-Arab secu- 
rity and common interests on a legitimate and agreed-upon basis. 


Brothers, Zionism and its entity, Israel, have been used to embark 
upon areas and affairs to which the Arabs do not pay attention. The 
Arabs have also been used on occasion to rise all together to counter 
the Zionists’ political, informational, or any other offensive for which 
Zionism has prepared all requirements through effective work over 
a long period of time. The Arabs would launch a counteroffensive 
without being fully prepared and soon their rising would dwindle 
and vanish. Therefore, the Arab reaction is often verbal or ineffec- 
tive even if part of it takes the form of real action. ... 


It has been proven that Arabs are capable of being influential when 
they make a decision and set their minds to it for actual application 
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purposes. We have much evidence of how effective they can be; for 
example, the joint Iraqi-Saudi resolution of 6 August, 1980, and the 
warning the two countries issued together that embassies must not 
be moved to Jerusalem, one of whose direct results in less than a 
month—the duration of the warning—was not only that the con- 
cerned countries did not transfer their embassies to Jerusalem, but 
also that embassies that had already long been transferred to the 
city returned to Tel Aviv. 


The reason the United States stays in the Gulf is that the Gulf has 
become the most important spot in the region and perhaps the 
whole world due to developments in international policy, the oil 
market, and increasing demands from the United States, Europe, 
Japan, Eastern Europe, and perhaps the Soviet Union, for this prod- 
uct. The country that will have the greatest influence in the region 
through the Arab Gulf and its oil will maintain its superiority as a 
superpower without an equal to compete with it. This means that if 
the Gulf people, along with all Arabs, are not careful, the Arab Gulf 
region will be governed by the U.S. will. If the Arabs are not alerted 
and the weakness persists, the situation could develop to the extent 
desired by the United States; that is, it would fix the amount of oil 
and gas produced in each country and sold to this or that country in 
the world. Prices would also be fixed in line with a special perspec- 
tive, benefitting U.S. interests and ignoring the interests of others. 


Brothers, the weakness of a big body lies in its bulkiness. All strong 
men have their Achilles’ heel. Therefore, irrespective of our known 
stand on terror and terrorists, we saw that the United States as a 
superpower departed Lebanon immediately when some Marines 
were killed, the very men who are considered to be the most promi- 
nent symbol ofits arrogance. The whole U.S. Administration would 
have been called into question had the forces that conquered Panama 
continued to be engaged by the Panamanian Armed Forces. The 
United States has been defeated in some combat arenas for all the 
forces it possesses, and it has displayed signs of fatigue, frustra- 
tion, and hesitation when committing aggression on other peoples’ 
rights and acting from motives of arrogance and hegemony. This is 
a natural outcome for those who commit aggression on other peo- 
ples’ rights. Israel, once dubbed the invincible country, has been 
defeated by some of the Arabs. The resistance put up by Palestin- 
ian and Lebanese militia against Israeli invasion forces in 1982 and 
before that the heroic Egyptian crossing of the Suez Canal in 1973 
have had a more telling psychological and actual impact than all 
Arab threats. Further, the threat to use Arab oil in 1973 during 
the October war proved more effective than all political attempts to 
protest or to beg at the gates of American decisionmaking centers. 
The stones in occupied Palestine now turn into a virtual and poten- 
tially fatal bullet if additional requirements are made available. It is 
the best proof of what is possible and indeed gives us cause to hold 
our heads high. 
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Just as Israel controls interests to put pressure on the U.S. Admin- 
istration, hundreds of billions invested by the Arabs in the United 
States and the West may be similarly deployed. Indeed, for instance, 
some of these investments may be diverted to the USSR and East 
European countries. It may prove even more profitable than invest- 
ment in the West, which has grown saturated with its national 
resources. Such a course of action may yield inestimable benefits 
for the Arabs and their national causes. 


Our purported weakness does not lie in our ideological and hered- 
itary characteristics. Contemporary experience has shown our nation 
to be distinguished and excellent, just as our nation’s history over 
the centuries has shown this to be the case. Our purported weakness 
lies in a lack of mutual trust among ourselves, our failure to con- 
centrate on the components of our strength, and our failure to focus 
on our weaknesses with a view to righting them. Let our motto be: 
All of us are strong as long as we are united, and all of us are weak 
as long as we are divided. Then we will see how all of us will reach 
safe shores, God willing, so we can take off together on the road of 
stability and prosperity, heartening our people and ourselves. We 
will also see how Satan will grow weaker wherever he may be and 
the evil will depart our homeland and our nation. ... 


Source: “Saddam Hussein, Inaugural Speech, February 1990,” For- 
eign Broadcast Information Service, F.B.I.S.-Daily Report Near East 
and South Asia, February 27, 1990. 


115. George H. W. Bush, Statement on 
Jewish Settlements in the West Bank 
and East Jerusalem, March 3, 1990 


Introduction 


Israeli hard-liners sought to undermine the possibility of a Pales- 
tinian state in the occupied territories and East Jerusalem by encour- 
aging extensive Jewish settlement in those areas. The government 
of Likud prime minister Yitzhak Shamir ignored private requests 
by the U.S. government that such settlements cease and if anything 
only intensified its efforts. In early 1990 a major influx of Jews from 
the former Soviet Union began to arrive in Israel, and many of them 
promptly moved to the occupied territories. Eventually, U.S. pres- 
ident George H. W. Bush lost patience with his Israeli ally’s intran- 
sigence. Speaking at a press conference in California, he forthrightly 
stated that the United States did not “believe there should be new 
settlements in the West Bank or in East Jerusalem.” Shamir’s defi- 
ant response was a public declaration that Israel fully intended to 
settle as many Soviet Jews as possible in East Jerusalem. With U.S. 
encouragement, Shimon Peres, leader of the Israeli Labor Party, 
dissented from Shamir’s policies on peace negotiations and settle- 
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ments. When Shamir fired Peres as finance minister, the Labor 
Party withdrew from the governing coalition and won a vote of no 
confidence against Shamir in the Knesset. The Shamir government 
fell, but Peres himself could not put together a government. Mean- 
while, discontent was rising among the Palestinians. In late May 
1990 the Palestine Liberation Front, an extreme Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization (PLO) faction headed by Abu Abbas, attempted 
a seaborne terrorist infiltration into Israel with the intention of 
mounting major attacks on civilian targets. To protest this act, on 
June 20 Bush temporarily suspended the U.S.-PLO dialogue until 
the PLO was willing to renounce terrorist activities. His announce- 
ment of this measure did, however, state that the United States re- 
mained committed to furthering the peace process, and PLO 
participation in this enterprise was essential. In June 1990 Shamir 
returned to power, heading an even less conciliatory Likud-domi- 
nated government. The settlement program accelerated, and in late 
June 1990 Shamir repudiated the peace plan that he himself had 
proposed in May 1989, effectively stalling all further negotiations 
toward Palestinian autonomy or elections. U.S. pressure had, if 
anything, proved counterproductive. 


Primary Source 


My position is that the foreign policy of the United States says we 
do not believe there should be new settlements in the West Bank or 
in East Jerusalem. And I will conduct that policy as ifit’s firm, which 
it is, and I will be shaped in whatever decisions we make to see 
whether people can comply with that policy. And that’s our strongly 
held view, and we think it’s constructive to peace—the peace process, 
too—ifIsrael will follow that view. And so there’s divisions in Israel 
on this question, incidentally. Parties are divided on it. But this is 
the position of the United States and I’m not going to change that 
position. 


Source: “Excerpts of President Bush’s Remarks at News Conference 
at End of Talks,” New York Times, March 4, 1990. Copyright © 1990 
by The New York Times Co. Reprinted with permission. 


116. Yasser Arafat on the Gulf Crisis, 
December 13, 1990 


Introduction 


Arab-Israeli peace talks remained effectively suspended from June 
1990 until the end of the Persian Gulf War in March 1991. In August 
1990 Iraqi president Saddam Hussein’s army annexed the oil-rich 
emirate of Kuwait, an ally of the United States, and at the end of 
February 1991 a U.S.-led military coalition forcibly reversed this. 
Throughout those months, the Gulf Crisis dominated international 
affairs. Hussein sought to win support from the Arab world by link- 
ing his annexation of Kuwait, in defiance of the United States, with 
his vocal opposition to Israel. During the Gulf Crisis Hussein threat- 
ened to attack Israel, seeking to redefine the conflict as a jihad, or 
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holy war, against Israel, and after hostilities began he launched 
several Scud missiles against Israel. Emphasizing their joint oppo- 
sition to Hussein, embattled Israel turned to the United States for 
protection and offered military assistance and facilities against 
the common enemy. During the previous year Hussein, seeking to 
enhance his status and influence within the Arab world, had been 
increasingly vocal in his opposition to Israel and the United States 
and his support for the Palestinian cause, which led Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization (PLO) chairman Yasser Arafat to forge an 
alliance with the Iraqi president. During the Gulf Crisis Arafat and 
the PLO therefore sided with Hussein, a somewhat impolitic choice 
given the central role that the United States was likely to play in any 
resumed peace process. Ironically, most other Arab leaders, fearful 
that they might easily become Hussein’s targets, backed the United 
States. In a decidedly rambling interview published in a Croatian 
newspaper in December 1990, an apparently depressed Arafat sought 
to justify his position. He highlighted the growing U.S. military 
presence in the Persian Gulf well before Hussein’s invasion as evi- 
dence ofits unjustified ambitions. Arafat apparently hoped that war 
against Iraq might still be avoided. He complained that the recent 
United Nations (UN) Security Council resolution on Iraq that the 
United States had obtained was “some kind of declaration of war.” 
Arafat feared that such a conflict would “leave behind nothing but 
catastrophe” and asked why the Arab states could not have been left 
to mediate the Iraqi-Kuwaiti dispute among themselves, without 
U.S. intervention. Arafat’s interview gave the impression of a man 
who, watching two of his past partners coming ever closer to out- 
right hostilities, believed that the Palestinian cause was foundering 
and had almost totally lost his bearings. 


Primary Source 


Do not forget that I was continually warning about the constant pos- 
sibility of an escalation in this region. Most specifically, last April I 
pointed out two possible explosive points: On the one hand this 
involved increased U.S.-Israeli threats to Iraq and the Palestinians 
in southern Lebanon, and on the other the mass settlement of Jews 
into our occupied Palestine—a problem that I was constantly point- 
ing out and to which I was trying to attract the world’s attention 
because it involved a move with unpredictable consequences. I also 
said that the Arab summit in Baghdad in March this year should be 
a summit to straighten things out. Anyway, I will give you the let- 
ter the Americans sent usat that time through the Arab League. This 
is the dangerous letter that no one has wanted to talk about. I will 
give you a copy: go ahead and publish it if you wish. In this letter 
they openly announce that they will increase their presence in the 
Gulf and warned the Arabs that they will not tolerate any resistance 
to their presence. When I spoke about this on 17 May, two lines con- 
cerning the U.S. intentions were already apparent among the Arabs. 
One line approved of their presence and the other did not. 


Another issue was the question of Israel and its expansion. The let- 
ter itself was a classic ultimatum. They issued a metal coin—here, 
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I will give you one—with a sketch on it of the map of Israel as they 
see it. This Israel contains half of Iraq, half of Syria, the whole of 
Lebanon, Jordan, the whole of Palestine, a part of Saudi Arabia, and 
a good part of Sinai. They have not forsaken this dream. When I left 
Beirut in 1982, I said that the storm that had overtaken that city 
would not stop. The storm at that point had one center, one “eye” 
as we would say: Palestine. Today that storm has two eyes—one in 
the Gulf and the other in Palestine. ... 


A few days ago, when I was with Saddam Husayn, it seemed to me 
that the chances of peace were great. What the Americans have 
prepared through the Security Council, however . . . this is some 
kind of declaration of war. This is an ultimatum. Really, there is the 
danger of the Middle East’s exploding, not only in the Gulf but on 
all sides. If Israel is in this war—and it certainly will be—we will 
fight against it as well as against the Americans. They must know 
that not one single Arab soldier—neither Egyptian, nor Syrian, nor 
Saudi—will agree to be in the same trench as Israeli soldiers. This 
is the reality. 


There is no doubt about it. No matter what the outcome of the war, 
the Arab order as a whole will collapse... . 


Weare the greatest losers even now. Our people in Kuwait were the 
richest. The total losses of the Palestinian colony in Kuwait amounted 
to $8.5 billion. Our people had almost $3 billion in the banks there 
alone. Look what happened. The U.S.-European committee dis- 
cussed, and to a considerable extent has already paid, compen- 
sation to the whole world for the money lost in Kuwait, but the 
Palestinians did not receive anything. What is this meant to be? A 
punishment for the Palestinians? Where are the principles here? Are 
they not ashamed of this? Or do they really only want to ignite anew 
explosion? Viewed in the long term, perhaps there is cause for opti- 
mism. In the shorter term, the situation is exceptionally difficult. It 
seems that we have definitely come closer to a war which will leave 
behind nothing but catastrophe. Both Asia and Europe will feel the 
repercussions. In order for people to come to their senses, it is 
necessary for a lot of effort to be made throughout the world. But 
there is no sense. Look at the Security Council—what is its duty? 
To foment war or to seek peaceful solutions? I cannot accept this. 
As regards the solution, it is very strange that, for example, it is 
being demanded of the Palestinians that they talk with the Israelis 
while they are occupying the Palestinians’ country, but at the same 
time we are not being allowed to ask that Arabs look for a solution 
among themselves for the new problem in the Gulf. So one can have 
negotiations among enemies but not among Arabs. What do they 
want? That I reject one occupation but accept another, or something 
like this? I cannot accept a foreign presence in this region. I know 
that they are literally punishing the Palestinians because of this, but 
I will not sell my opinion for any sum of money. I could easily say 
that I support the Saudis or the Americans. You know, however, that 
Ihave fought for principles, and I will not betray them. 
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Source: Walter Laqueur and Barry Rubin, eds., The Israel-Arab 
Reader: A Documentary History of the Middle East Conflict (New 
York: Penguin, 2001), 378-380. 


117. Syrian-Lebanese Cooperation 
Agreement [Excerpt], May 20, 1991 


Introduction 


After United Nations (UN) forces withdrew from Lebanon in 1983 
following the death of several American and French troops in 
their Beirut barracks, Syrian influence increased. Civil war raged 
as Christian Maronite Phalange and Druze Al-Amal militias con- 
tended for power with rival Muslim military groupings, including 
the fiercely anti-Israeli Hezbollah. Car bombings, assassinations, 
kidnappings, and violence were standard features of political life. 
Syrian armed forces held much of eastern Lebanon, and Israeli 
forces controlled large parts of southern Lebanon, treating it as a 
security zone. Under pressure from Saudi Arabia and Syria, which 
sought to stabilize the situation, in October 1989 the Lebanese 
National Assembly held a meeting in Taif, Saudi Arabia, and drew 
up the National Reconciliation Accord, also known as the Taif 
Accords. Under its terms, Muslims and Christians would share 
political power and cabinet positions, militias were to be disbanded, 
and Syrian forces would be deployed within Lebanon under a mil- 
itary cooperation agreement. Israeli forces were to be pressured to 
end their occupation and leave, as mandated by UN Security Coun- 
cil Resolution 425. The Syrian and Lebanese governments would 
cooperate in enforcing these accords and implementing political 
reforms, and Syrian military forces would remain in Lebanon 
indefinitely. The Taif Accords were never fully implemented: 
Lebanon’s Christian prime minister Michael Aoun rejected them, 
Syrian-backed Druze militia leaders thought them overly favorable 
to Muslims, and the Lebanese Army failed to disarm the various 
militias. Syrian forces did, however, defeat government and militia 
forces that supported Aoun, after which Lebanon and Syria signed 
a one-sided military cooperation agreement legitimizing the pres- 
ence of Syrian troops in Lebanon. Despite growing popular resent- 
ment of Lebanon’s political subordination to its larger Syrian 
neighbor, from then on Syria functioned virtually as Lebanon’s 
overlord, a dominance enforced when necessary by assassinations 
of overly independent political or military figures. More often than 
not, the United States, Israel, and Lebanon’s Arab neighbors effec- 
tively acquiesced in this situation. 


Primary Source 


The Syrian Arab Republic and the Lebanese Republic, 
On the basis of the distinctive fraternal ties that link them and that 


draw their strength from their roots of kinship, history, common 
affiliation, joint destiny and shared interests, 
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In the belief that the attainment of the fullest cooperation and coor- 
dination will serve their interests and provide means of ensuring 
their development and progress and of safeguarding their regional 
and national security, that it will promote their prosperity and sta- 
bility and will enable them to cope with all regional and international 
developments, and that it will meet the aspirations of the peoples 
of the two countries in compliance with the Lebanese National 
Charter approved by the National Assembly on 5 November 1989, 


Have agreed as follows: 


Article 1 

The two States shall endeavour to achieve the highest degree of 
cooperation and coordination in the political, economic, security, 
cultural, scientific and other fields for the benefit of both fraternal 
countries within the framework of their individual sovereignty and 
independence and so as to enable the two countries to use their 
political, economic and security potential to provide for their pros- 
perity and stability, protect their regional and national security and 
broaden and strengthen their joint interests in confirmation of their 
fraternal relations and as a pledge of their common destiny. 


Article 2 

The two States shall endeavour to achieve cooperation and coordi- 
nation between them in the fields of the economy, agriculture, in- 
dustry, commerce, transport and communications and customs, to 
set up joint projects and to coordinate development plans. 


Article 3 

The interdependence of the security of the two countries shall re- 
quire that Lebanon shall not, under any circumstances, be made a 
source of threat to the security of Syria, or Syria to the security of 
Lebanon. Accordingly, Lebanon shall not afford passage or provide 
a base for any force, State or organization seeking to infringe upon 
its security or the security of Syria, and Syria, desiring to ensure the 
security, independence and unity of Lebanon and harmony among 
its citizens, shall not permit any action which threatens the secu- 
rity, independence or sovereignty of Lebanon. 


Article 4 

After the institution of political reforms in constitutional form in 
accordance with the provisions of the Lebanese National Charter 
and on the expiry of the time-limits prescribed in the Charter, the 
Syrian and Lebanese Governments shall decide on the redeploy- 
ment of Syrian forces in the region of the Bekaa and the entry to 
the Western Bekaa at Dahr el Baidar as far as the line Hammana- 
Mdairej-Ain Dara and, in case of need, at other points to be deter- 
mined through the agency of a joint Syrian-Lebanese military 
commission, and agreement shall be reached between the two Gov- 
ernments concerning the determination of the size of the Syrian 
forces, the duration of their presence in the above-mentioned areas 
and the relationship between these forces and the authorities of the 
Lebanese State in the places where they are present. 
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Article 5 
The inter-Arab and international foreign policy of the two States 
shall be based on the following principles: 


1. Syria and Lebanon, as Arab countries, are bound by the pact 
of the League of Arab States, by the Joint Defence and Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Treaty between the States of the Arab 
League and by all agreements ratified within the framework 
of the League. They are also Members of the United Nations 
and are bound by its Charter and are members of the Non- 
Aligned Movement; 

2. The common destiny and common interests of the two 
countries; 

3. Each of them shall support the other in matters pertaining to 
its security and national interests in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the present Treaty. 


Accordingly, the Governments of the two countries shall endeavour 
to coordinate their inter-Arab and international policies, to achieve 
the fullest cooperation in inter-Arab and international institutions 
and organizations and to coordinate their positions on the various 
regional and international issues. 


[...] 


Source: “Treaty of Brotherhood, Cooperation and Coordination 
between the Syrian Arab Republic and the Lebanese Republic, 
May 22, 1991,” United Nations Treaty Series, Vol. 1675, 1-28932. 


118. Palestinian National Council, 
Political Communique [Excerpt], 
September 28, 1991 


Introduction 


Inreturn for their support during the 1990-1991 Gulf Crisis and the 
Persian Gulf War, Arab states, including Syria, Saudi Arabia, and 
Egyptas well as Jordan, which had sought to remain a neutral inter- 
mediary, urged the United States to sponsor a conference, in col- 
laboration with the Soviet Union, to resolve outstanding Arab-Israeli 
disputes. Syria hoped to regain the Israeli-occupied Golan Heights 
and took a joint stand with Egypt, Jordan, and the Saudis in agree- 
ing to end the Arab economic boycott of Israel if the Israelis stopped 
building new settlements in the occupied territories. As a ground- 
swell mounted in favor of new talks, the Palestinian National Coun- 
cil (PNC) on behalf of the Palestinian Liberation Organization (PLO) 
jumped on the bandwagon and issued a communiqué urging the 
resumption of the stalled peace initiative to establish an indepen- 
dent Palestinian state in the occupied territories in exchange for 
Arab acceptance of Israel. The communiqué also demanded that 
Israel cease building further settlements in the West Bank, Gaza, 
and East Jerusalem. The PLO welcomed the efforts of U.S. president 
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George H. W. Bush and Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev in conven- 
ing an international peace conference to this end to be held in 
Madrid, Spain. PLO chairman Yasser Arafat’s outspoken support 
for Iraq during the Gulf Crisis had made him an uncomfortably con- 
troversial figure, so he was not named among the communiqué’s 
authors although it praised his past endeavors for peace. 


Primary Source 


In the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate. From the date 
of its beginning in 1965, the Palestinian revolution has embarked 
on a long, bitter, and strenuous struggle during which our people 
have made huge sacrifices. This beginning came after years of exclud- 
ing the Palestinian question and considering it a refugee question. 


The long years of struggle in all forms, under the PLO leadership, 
the sole legitimate representative of our people, have again posed the 
question of Palestine to the international community on the grounds 
that it is the national cause of a people entitled to liberation, self- 
determination, and independence. 


The question of Palestine occupied a central position in the Arab- 
Israel conflict. Peace, security, and stability in the Middle East can- 
not be secure unless this conflict is resolved. 


Then came the blessed intifada, with its popular and democratic 
depth as a creative continuation of the Palestinian national strug- 
gle. It has constituted a distinct phase which has left its imprint on 
the whole world and reverberated around it. It has consolidated 
international recognition of our people’s rights and of the PLO, 
which has always and immediately put such international support 
and polarization to use. 


Thus, our National Council convened its 19th session and launched 
the Palestinian peace initiative, and the historic birth of the state of 
Palestine was proclaimed on 15 November 1988. 


The world had welcomed our peace initiative through the resolu- 
tions of the UN General Assembly in its 43rd session, which was 
held in Geneva. Also, most countries recognized the state of Pales- 
tine and established diplomatic and political relations with it. 


Despite the international welcome with which the Palestinian initia- 
tive and the historic speech by the president of the state of Palestine, 
brother Yasir’ Arafat, who demonstrated to the whole world our wish 
for a just peace, was met—thus for the first time the United States 
announced the opening of an official dialogue with the PLO—the 
Israeli policy of stubbornness and pressure led to the failure of all ini- 
tiatives and peaceful efforts, bringing them down a dead-end street. 


Afterwards, there came regional and international developments, 


most prominent of which was the Gulf war and the changes that 
occurred in the socialist bloc. This resulted in a substantial change 
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in the balance of power. Thus, the cold war came to an end, and the 
features of a new age in international relations began to develop, 
especially in the field of U.S.-Soviet relations and cooperation 
between the two nations to resolve regional conflicts and problems 
peacefully. 


The PLO has closely monitored the course of events in the world 
and their effect on the Palestinian question and the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. If the Palestinian people have had their homeland usurped as 
aresult of the prejudices of the old world order, it is impermissible, 
according to any logic, that they be denied these rights in a phase 
witnessing the emergence of the new world order that raises slo- 
gans of democracy, human rights, and the sanctity of peoples’ right 
to self-determination. 


The current situation requires us to deal with it in the spirit of 
political responsibility and national realism and to examine the 
new regional and international developments. This situation also 
requires us to learn the lessons and experience from the popular 
intifada that has turned the aim of Palestinian independence into 
a feasible program. 


Inharmony with the Palestinian initiative proposed in 1989 and with 
international and Arab legitimacy, the PLO has dealt positively and 
effectively with international and peaceful ideas, proposals, and ini- 
tiatives that relied on international legality. The PLO also welcomed 
the positive elements mentioned in the declaration of U.S. Presi- 
dent George Bush and the positions of the EEC, the Soviet Union, 
the Nonaligned Movement states, and other international quarters. 


The PLO, which had welcomed the current peaceful efforts and ini- 
tiatives and dealt with them positively, including the call launched 
by Presidents Bush and Gorbachev for convening a peace confer- 
ence related to settling the conflict in the Middle East, believes that 
the success of the efforts aimed at holding the peace conference re- 
quires the continuation of work with the other sides so as to achieve 
the following foundations: 


1. The peace conference should rely on international legitimacy 
and its resolutions, including UN Security Council Resolu- 
tions 242 and 338, and should undertake to implement them. 
These resolutions secure a full Israeli withdrawal from Arab 
and Palestinian occupied territories, including sacred Jeru- 
salem; the realization of the land-for-peace exchange princi- 
ple; and the national and political rights of the Palestinian 
people. 

2. Itmustbe stressed that Jerusalem is an indivisible part of occu- 
pied Palestinian territory and that what applies to the rest of 
the occupied territories applies to it, as stipulated by the res- 
olutions of the Security Council and the United Nations. 

3. Halting settlement in the occupied territories, including holy 
Jerusalem, is an indispensable necessity to start the peace 
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process, and international guarantees must be provided to 
achieve that. 

4. The PLO, as the legitimate and sole representative of the 
Palestinian people, has the right to form the Palestinian del- 
egation from within and outside the homeland, including 
Jerusalem, and to define the formula of their participation 
in the peace process on an equitable basis and in a way that 
stresses its authority. 

5. Arab positions should be coordinated to ensure the realization 
of a comprehensive settlement, excluding unilateral solu- 
tions, in accordance with the resolutions of Arab summits. 

6. The connection between the stages of the settlement toward 
reaching a comprehensive settlement should be ensured 
according to the resolutions of international legitimacy. 


The PLO, which starts from these bases and premises on the peace 
efforts, aims to accomplish the following: 


1. The right to self-determination must be secured for our Pales- 
tinian people in a way that guarantees the right to freedom 
and national independence. 

2. There must be a full Israeli withdrawal from all Palestinian 
and Arab lands occupied in 1967, including Holy Jerusalem. 

3. The problem of Palestinian refugees driven out of their home- 
land by force and against their will must be resolved, in accor- 
dance with UN resolutions, especially Resolution 194, issued 
by the UN General Assembly. 

4. Any provisional arrangements must include the right of our 
people to sovereignty of land, water, natural resources, and 
all political and economic affairs. 

5. International protection for the Palestinian people, in prepa- 
ration for the exercise of the right to self-determination, must 
be provided. 

6. Full guarantees must be provided for an effort to remove the 
existing settlements by declaring them illegal, in accordance 
with the resolutions of international law, including UN Secu- 
rity Council Resolution No. 465. 


The National Council charges the Executive Committee to continue 
current efforts to provide the best conditions for guaranteeing the 
success of the peace process in accordance with the resolution of 
the Palestine National Council [PNC]. However, the committee will 
submit the results to the Central Council to make a final decision in 
light of the supreme national interest of our people. 


The PLO, which in the previous phase made all possible efforts to 
propel the peace process, hopes that the other parties, especially the 
United States and the USSR, will also make efforts to help ease the 
obstacle placed by Israel before this ongoing political process and 
to leave the door open for a return to the UN Security Council so as 
to implement the resolutions of international legitimacy. 
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Working toward the achievement of our national objectives in the 
next phase and toward facing up to obstacles marring our struggle 
requires the consolidation and entrenchment of national unity in 
various fields. It requires developing the contribution ofall national 
forces, bodies, and personalities inside and outside the occupied 
homeland—along with the political leadership of the PLO—to all 
issues related to our people’s future and the ongoing political process, 
and to finding the appropriate formula for achieving this purpose. 


In this respect, the PNC calls for increasing the activities and role of 
the PLO Central Council in monitoring and implementing the res- 
olutions of the National Council as a way of consolidating democ- 
racy and its practice The council considers promoting the intifada 
and consolidating its popular and democratic character and the par- 
ticipation of our entire people in backing and supporting it to be the 
real guarantee for securing the political and national objectives in 
the next phase of our national struggle. 


In this respect, the Council addresses its struggle greetings to the 
masses of the brave intifada and stresses the consolidation of the 
role and prestige of the Unified National Command of the Intifada, 
the development of its struggle wings, the continuation of the for- 
mation of cadres, and the setting up of supreme sectorial councils. 


The Council reaffirms that the protection and support of the intifada 
and the provision of all requirements for its development are at the 
forefront of Palestinian national action. 


The Council extends greetings to our heroic prisoners in the deten- 
tion centers of Zionist occupation and to our brave wounded who 
are watching over the path of the intifada, which was built by our 
pure martyrs. 


The National Council extends its struggle greetings to the masses of 
our steadfast people in Galilee, the Triangle, Negev, and the coast, 
and reaffirms its appreciation of their struggle in defense of their 
rights against the policies of persecution and segregation and their 
active support for the brave intifada. 


The council also affirms that guaranteeing the realization of the objec- 
tives of our people and Arab nation, through the peace process, in 
order to secure a full Israeli withdrawal from Arab and Palestinian 
lands, and to guarantee the right of return, the self-determination 
to our people, and the setting up of a Palestinian state with Holy 
Jerusalem as its capital, require the restoration of inter-Arab soli- 
darity in order to protect the Arab future in light of current inter- 
national and regional changes. 


In this respect, the council invites the five Arab states concerned 
in the peace process to achieve the highest levels of political and 
diplomatic coordination between them, in order to face up to the 
requirements of the coming stage and to reinforce the Arab nego- 
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tiating position, so as to guarantee the realization of a comprehen- 
sive solution at all levels and prevent any separate solutions at the 
expense of the national rights of our people and the rights of our 
Arab nation. 


The PNC urges the international community to deal with the issue 
of Jewish colonizing emigration in a way that ensures that Israel 
does not use it to serve its objectives of expansion, colonization, and 
depriving our people of the right to decide their destiny in the ter- 
ritory of their homeland. The Council believes that the continuation 
of this emigration, in accordance with Israeli plans to intensify set- 
tlement in our occupied land, constitutes a direct obstacle, a dan- 
ger threatening the future of peace in the region, and a violation of 
the Palestinian people’s rights and international conventions. 


The PNC draws attention to the attempts and endeavors currently 
under way in some international circles to repeal the UN General 
Assembly’s resolution on Zionism as a form of racism. The Coun- 
cil urges the Executive Committee to work with the friendly and fra- 
ternal states to face up to these attempts and to abort them. 


Source: Walter Laqueur and Barry Rubin, eds., The Israel-Arab 
Reader: A Documentary History of the Middle East Conflict (New 
York: Penguin, 2001), 380-384. 


119. U.S. Letter of Assurances to the 
Palestinians, October 18, 1991 


Introduction 


The U.S. government responded positively to the autumn of 1991 
Palestinian call for renewed peace negotiations with Israel under 
U.S. and Soviet auspices. The U.S. government welcomed the Pales- 
tinian approach and reaffirmed its own commitment to a compre- 
hensive settlement based on United Nations (UN) Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338. The coming conference would take place 
with the good offices of the United States, the Soviet Union, and the 
European Community (EC), with UN observers present, and would 
include both multilateral and bilateral negotiations. The Palestini- 
ans were invited to take part in all multilateral negotiations and all 
negotiations on refugees. The U.S. government clearly proclaimed: 
“The United States is determined to achieve a comprehensive set- 
tlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict and will do its utmost to ensure 
that the process moves forward along both tracks toward this end.” 
U.S. officials also emphasized their commitment to “serious nego- 
tiations” and warned that they would “also seek to avoid prolonga- 
tion and stalling by any party.” The Palestinians were invited to 
send a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation whose members could 
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include Palestinians not just from the occupied territories but also 
from East Jerusalem, whose status was still under dispute, as well 
as Palestinians based in other countries. So long as they were pre- 
pared to accept the UN Security Council resolutions, the right of 
Israel to exist, and the two-track negotiating process, delegates 
with ties to the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) were not 
excluded. It was hoped that talks on transitional arrangements for 
the occupied territories would be completed within one year and 
would establish an interim system of government there that would 
last for five years, during which negotiations on the permanent 
status of these areas would take place. The tone was forceful, and 
President George H. W. Bush’s administration was now clearly 
determined to try to resolve this long-standing and thorny foreign 
policy question. 


Primary Source 


The Palestinian decision to attend a peace conference to launch 
direct negotiations with Israel represents an important step in the 
search fora comprehensive, just and lasting peace in the region. The 
United States has long believed that Palestinian participation is crit- 
ical to the success of our efforts. 


In the context of the process on which we are embarking, we want 
to respond to your request for certain assurances related to this 
process. These assurances constitute U.S. understandings and inten- 
tions concerning the conference and ensuing negotiations. 


These assurances are consistent with United States policy and do 
not undermine or contradict United Nations Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338. Moreover, there will be no assurances 
provided to one party that are not known to all the others. By this 
we can foster a sense of confidence and minimize chances for 
misunderstandings. 


As President Bush stated in his March 6, 1991, address to Congress, 
the United States continues to believe firmly that a comprehensive 
peace must be grounded in United Nations Security Council Reso- 
lutions 242 and 338 and the principle of territory for peace. Such 
an outcome must also provide for security and recognition for all 
states in the region, including Israel, and for legitimate political 
rights of the Palestinian people. Anything else, the President noted, 
would fail the twin tests of fairness and security. 


The process we are trying to create offers Palestinians a way to 
achieve these objectives. The United States believes that there should 
be an end to the Israeli occupation which can occur only through 
genuine and meaningful negotiations. The United States also believes 
that this process should create a new relationship of mutuality 
where Palestinians and Israelis can respect one another’s security, 
identity and political rights. We believe Palestinians should gain 
control over political, economic and other decisions that affect their 
lives and fate. 
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Direct bilateral negotiations will begin four days after the opening 
of the conference; those parties who wish to attend multilateral 
negotiations will convene two weeks after the opening of the con- 
ference to organize those negotiations. In this regard, the United 
States will support Palestinian involvement in any bilateral or mul- 
tilateral negotiations on refugees and in all multilateral negotiations. 
The conference and the negotiations that follow will be based on UN 
Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338. The process will proceed 
along two tracks through direct negotiations between Israel and 
Arab states and Israel and Palestinians. The United States is deter- 
mined to achieve a comprehensive settlement of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict and will do its utmost to ensure that the process moves for- 
ward along both tracks toward this end. 


In pursuit of a comprehensive settlement, all the negotiations should 
proceed as quickly as possible toward agreement. For its part, the 
United States will work for serious negotiations and will also seek 
to avoid prolongation and stalling by any party. 


The conference will be co-sponsored by the United States and the 
Soviet Union. The European Community will be a participant in the 
conference alongside the United States and the Soviet Union and 
be represented by its Presidency. The conference can reconvene 
only with the consent of all the parties. 


With regard to the role of the United Nations, the UN secretary- 
general will send a representative to the conference as an observer. 
The co-sponsors will keep the secretary-general apprised of the 
progress of the negotiations. Agreements reached between the par- 
ties will be registered with the UN Secretariat and reported to the 
Security Council, and the parties will seek the council’s endorse- 
ment of such agreements. Since it is in the interest of all parties for 
this process to succeed, while this process is actively ongoing, the 
United States will not support a competing or parallel process in 
the United Nations Security Council. 


The United States does not seek to determine who speaks for Pales- 
tinians in this process. We are seeking to launch a political negoti- 
ating process that directly involves Palestinians and offers a pathway 
for achieving the legitimate political rights of the Palestinian people 
and for participation in the determination of their future. We believe 
that a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation offers the most prom- 
ising pathway toward this end. 


Only Palestinians can choose their delegation members, which are 
not subject to veto from anyone. The United States understands 
that members of the delegation will be Palestinians from the terri- 
tories who agree to negotiations on two tracks, in phases, and who 
are willing to live in peace with Israel. No party can be forced to sit 
with anyone it does not want to sit with. 


Palestinians will be free to announce their component of the joint 
delegation and to make a statement during the opening of the 
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conference. They may also raise any issue pertaining to the sub- 
stance of the negotiations during the negotiations. 


The United States understands how much importance Palestinians 
attach to the question of east Jerusalem. Thus, we want to assure 
you that nothing Palestinians do in choosing their delegation 
members in this phase of the process will affect their claim to east 
Jerusalem, or be prejudicial or precedential to the outcome of nego- 
tiations. It remains the firm position of the United States that 
Jerusalem must never again be a divided city and that its final sta- 
tus should be decided by negotiations. Thus, we do not recognize 
Israel’s annexation of east Jerusalem or the extension of its munic- 
ipal boundaries, and we encourage all sides to avoid unilateral acts 
that would exacerbate local tensions or make negotiations more 
difficult or preempt their final outcome. It is also the United States 
position that a Palestinian resident in Jordan with ties to a promi- 
nent Jerusalem family would be eligible to join the Jordanian side 
of the delegation. 


Furthermore, it is also the United States position that Palestinians 
of east Jerusalem should be able to participate by voting in the elec- 
tions for an interim self-governing authority. The United States fur- 
ther believes that Palestinians from east Jerusalem and Palestinians 
outside the occupied territories who meet the three criteria should 
be able to participate in the negotiations on final status. And, the 
United States supports the right of Palestinians to bring any issue, 
including east Jerusalem, to the table. 


Because the issues at stake are so complex and the emotions so 
deep, the United States has long maintained that a transitional period 
is required to break down the walls of suspicion and mistrust and 
lay the basis for sustainable negotiations on the final status of the 
occupied territories. The purpose of negotiations on transitional 
arrangements is to effect the peaceful and orderly transfer of author- 
ity from Israel to Palestinians. Palestinians need to achieve rapid 
control over political, economic, and other decisions that affect their 
lives and to adjust to a new situation in which Palestinians exercise 
authority in the West Bank and Gaza. For its part, the United States 
will strive from the outset and encourage all parties to adopt steps 
that can create an environment of confidence and mutual trust, in- 
cluding respect for human rights. 


As you are aware with respect to negotiations between Israelis and 
Palestinians, negotiations will be conducted in phases, beginning 
with talks on interim self-government arrangements. These talks 
will be conducted with the objective of reaching agreement within 
one year. Once agreed, the interim self-government arrangements 
will last for a period of five years. Beginning the third year of the 
period of interim self-government arrangements, negotiations will 
take place on permanent status. It is the aim of the United States that 
permanent status negotiations will be concluded by the end of the 
transitional period. 
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It has long been our position that only direct negotiations based 
on UN Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338 can producea real 
peace. No one can dictate the outcome in advance. The United 
States understands that Palestinians must be free, in opening state- 
ments at the conference and in the negotiations that follow, to raise 
any issue of importance to them. Thus, Palestinians are free to 
argue for whatever outcome they believe best meets their require- 
ments. The United States will accept any outcome agreed by the par- 
ties. In this regard and consistent with longstanding U.S. policies, 
confederation is not excluded as a possible outcome of negotiations 
on final status. 


The United States has long believed that no party should take 
unilateral actions that seek to predetermine issues that can only be 
resolved through negotiations. In this regard the United States has 
opposed and will continue to oppose settlement activity in the ter- 
ritories occupied in 1967, which remains an obstacle to peace. 


The United States will act as an honest broker in trying to resolve 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. It is our intention, together with the Soviet 
Union, to play the role of a driving force in this process to help the 
parties move forward toward a comprehensive peace. Any party 
will have access to the co-sponsors at any time. The United States 
is prepared to participate in all stages of the negotiations, with the 
consent of the parties to each negotiation. 


These are the assurances that the United States is providing con- 
cerning the implementation of the initiative we have discussed. We 
are persuaded that we have a real opportunity to accomplish some- 
thing very important in the peace process. And we are prepared to 
work hard together with you in the period ahead to build on the 
progress we have made. There will be difficult challenges for all 
parties. But with the Palestinians’ continued commitment and cre- 
ativity, we have a real chance of moving to a peace conference and 
to negotiations and then on toward the broader peace that we all seek. 


Source: “Letter of Assurances from the US to the Palestinians— 
18 October 1991,” Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs, http:// 
www.mfa.gov.il/MFA. 


120. Yitzhak Shamir and Haydar Abd 
al-Shafi, Madrid Peace Conference 
[Excerpt], October 31, 1991 


Introduction 


The Madrid talks began at the end of October 1991 and lasted until 
the summer of 1993, during which time nine rounds of negotiations 
took place. Separate Israeli teams negotiated bilaterally with Arab 
delegations from Syria, Egypt, Lebanon, and Jordan and the Pales- 
tinians, whose diplomatic merger with the Jordanians proved merely 
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an arrangement of convenience. For diplomatic reasons Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) chairman Yasser Arafat, so promi- 
nently identified with the cause of President Saddam Hussein of 
Iraq during the recent Gulf Crisis, did not attend as a member of the 
Palestinian delegation. This was the first occasion on which Israelis 
and Palestinians had negotiated directly. The great powers also held 
concurrent negotiations on such regional issues as arms control, 
trade, water supplies and rights, environmental issues, and mar- 
itime policies. Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Shamir and Haydar 
abd al-Shafi, leader of the Palestinian delegation, opened the con- 
ference by making eloquent appeals for peace. Shamir begged Arab 
leaders and peoples to “renounce the jihad against Israel” and 
urged “rejectionist” elements within the PLO to “condemn decla- 
rations that call for Israel’s annihilation.” He also begged the Pales- 
tinians to end the First Intifada in which so many young Arabs 
were dying. Al-Shafi proclaimed the Palestinians’ unalterable deter- 
mination to regain their homeland and made a direct appeal to the 
Israeli people for peace. He brought up the foremost Palestinian 
grievances: Israel’s continuing harsh repression of the intifada and 
its headlong drive to build ever more settlements in the occupied 
territories. He also, however, made the by now almost ritual neces- 
sary restatement of the Palestinian commitment to United Nations 
(UN) Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338 and the recognition 
of Israel’s right to exist within secure borders. In practice, some of 
this rhetoric was mere window dressing largely designed for inter- 
national public consumption. Shamir later admitted that his major 
objective in attending the Madrid talks was to drag them out for as 
long as he could while Israel mounted a drive to establish as many 
new Jewish settlements as possible in the occupied territories. 


Primary Source 


Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Shamir: 

We pray that this meeting will mark the beginning of a new chapter 
in the history of the Middle East; that it will signal the end of hos- 
tility, violence, terror, and war; that it will bring dialogue, accom- 
modation, coexistence, and above all, peace. 


Ladies and gentlemen, to appreciate the meaning of peace for the 
people of Israel, one has to view today’s Jewish sovereignty in the 
Land of Israel against the background of our history. Jews have been 
persecuted throughout the ages in almost every continent. Some 
countries barely tolerated us; others oppressed, tortured, slaugh- 
tered, and exiled us. This century saw the Nazi regime set out to 
exterminate us. The Shoah—the Holocaust, the catastrophic geno- 
cide of unprecedented proportions which destroyed a third of our 
people—became possible because no one defended us. Being home- 
less, we were also defenseless. But it was not the Holocaust which 
made the world community recognize our rightful claim to the Land 
of Israel. In fact, the rebirth of the State of Israel so soon after the 
Holocaust has made the world forget that our claim is immemorial. 
Weare the only people who have lived in the Land of Israel without 
interruption for nearly 4,000 years. We are the only people, except 
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for a short Crusader kingdom, who have had an independent sov- 
ereignty in this land. We are the only people for whom Jerusalem 
has been a capital. We are the only people whose sacred places are 
only in the Land of Israel. No nation has expressed its bond with its 
land with as much intensity and consistency as we have. For mil- 
lennia, our people repeated at every occasion the cry of the psalmist: 
IfI forget thee, Jerusalem, may my right hand lose its cunning. For 
millennia, we have encouraged each other with the greeting: Next 
year in Jerusalem. For millennia, our prayers, literature, and folk- 
lore have expressed powerful longing to return to our land. Only 
Eretz Yisra’ el, the Land of Israel, is our true homeland. 


Any other country, no matter how hospitable, is still a diaspora, a 
temporary station on the way home. To others, it was not an attrac- 
tive land; no one wanted it. Mark Twain described it only 100 years 
ago as a desolate country which sits in sackcloth and ashes—a silent, 
mournful expanse which not even imagination can grace with the 
pomp of life. 


The Zionist movement gave political expression to our claim to 
the Land of Israel, and in 1922, the League of Nations recognized 
the justice of this claim. They understood the compelling historic 
imperative of establishing a Jewish homeland in the Land of Israel. 
The United Nations organization reaffirmed this recognition after 
World War IL. 


Regrettably, the Arab leaders, whose friendship we wanted most, 
opposed a Jewish state in the region. With a few distinguished 
exceptions, they claimed that the Land of Israel is part of the Arab 
domain that stretches from the Atlantic to the Persian Gulf. In defi- 
ance of international will and legality, the Arab regimes attempted 
to overrun and destroy the Jewish state even before it was born. The 
Arab spokesmen at the United Nations declared that the establish- 
ment of a Jewish state would cause a bloodbath which would make 
the slaughters of Genghis Khan pale into insignificance. In its dec- 
laration of independence on May 15, 1948, Israel stretched out its 
hand in peace to its Arab neighbors, calling for an end to war and 
bloodshed. In response, seven Arab states invaded Israel. The UN 
resolution that partitioned the country was thus violated and effec- 
tively annulled. 


The United Nations did not create Israel. The Jewish state came into 
being because the tiny Jewish community in what was Mandatory 
Palestine rebelled against foreign imperialist rule. We did not con- 
quer a foreign land; we repulsed the Arab onslaught, prevented 
Israel’s annihilation, declared its independence, and established a 
viable state and government institutions within a very short time. 


After their attack on Israel failed, the Arab regimes continued their 
fight against Israel with boycott, blockade, terrorism, and outright 
war. Soon after the establishment of Israel, they turned against 
the Jewish communities in Arab countries. A wave of oppression, 
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expropriation, and expulsion caused a mass exodus of some 
800,000 Jews from lands they had inhabited from before the rise 
of the Islam. Most of the Jewish refugees, stripped of their consid- 
erable possessions, came to Israel. They were welcomed by the 
Jewish state, they were given shelter and support, and they were 
integrated into Israeli society, together with half a million sur- 
vivors of the European Holocaust. 


The Arab regimes’ rejection of Israel’s existence in the Middle East 
and the continuous war they have waged against it are part of 
history. There have been attempts to rewrite this history, which 
depicts the Arabs as victims and Israel as the aggressor. Like at- 
tempts to deny the Holocaust, they will fail. With the demise of 
totalitarian regimes in most of the world, this perversion of history 
will disappear. 


In their war against Israel’s existence, the Arab governments took 
advantage of the cold war. They enlisted the military, economic, and 
political support of the communist world against Israel, and they 
turned a local regional conflict into an international powder keg. 
This caused the Middle East to be flooded with arms, which fueled 
wars and turned the area into a dangerous battleground anda test- 
ing arena for sophisticated weapons. At the UN, the Arab states 
mustered the support of other Muslim countries and the Soviet bloc. 
Together, they had an automatic majority for countless resolutions 
that perverted history, paraded fiction as fact, and made a travesty 
of the UN and its charter. 


Arab hostility to Israel has also brought tragic human suffering to 
the Arab people. Tens of thousands have been killed and wounded; 
hundreds of thousands of Arabs who lived in Mandatory Palestine 
were encouraged by their own leaders to flee from their homes. 
Their suffering is a blot on humanity. No decent person—least of 
alla Jew of this era—can be oblivious to this suffering. Several hun- 
dreds of thousands of Palestinian Arabs live in slums known as 
refugee camps in Gaza, Judaea, and Samaria. Attempts by Israel to 
rehabilitate and house them have been defeated by Arab objections. 
Nor has their fate been any better in Arab states. Unlike the Jewish 
refugees who came to Israel from Arab countries, most Arab refugees 
were neither welcomed nor integrated by their hosts. Only the King- 
dom of Jordan awarded them citizenship. Their plight has been used 
as a political weapon against Israel. The Arabs who have chosen to 
remain in Israel—Christian and Muslim—have become full-fledged 
citizens, enjoying equal rights and representation in the legislature, 
in the judiciary, and in all walks of life. 


We, who over the centuries were denied access to our holy places, 
respect the religion of all faiths in our country. Our law guarantees 


freedom of worship and protects the holy places of every religion. 


Distinguished co-chairmen, ladies, and gentlemen, | stand before 
you today in yet another quest for peace—not only on behalf of the 
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State of Israel, but in the name of the entire Jewish people that has 
maintained an unbreakable bond with the Land of Israel for almost 
4,000 years. Our pursuit of accommodation and peace has been 
relentless. For us, the ingathering of Jews into their ancient home- 
land, their integration into our society, and the creation of the nec- 
essary infrastructure are at the very top of our national agenda. 


A nation that faces such a gigantic challenge would most naturally 
desire peace with all its neighbors. Since the beginning of Zionism, 
we formulated innumerable peace proposals and plans. All of them 
were rejected. The first crack in the wall of hostility occurred in 1977, 
when the late President Anwar al-Sadat of Egypt decided to break 
the taboo and come to Jerusalem. His gesture was reciprocated 
with enthusiasm by the people and Government of Israel, headed by 
Menahem Begin. This development led to the Camp David accords 
and a treaty of peace between Egypt and Israel. Four years later, in 
May 1983, an agreement was signed with the lawful government of 
Lebanon. Unfortunately, this agreement was not fulfilled because 
of outside intervention. But a precedent was set, and we look for- 
ward to courageous steps, similar to those of Anwar al-Sadat. Regret- 
tably, not one Arab leader has seen fit to come forward and respond 
to our call for peace. 


Today’s gathering is a result of a sustained American effort based 
on our own peace plan of May 1989, which in turn was founded 
on the Camp David accords. According to the American initiative, 
the purpose of this meeting is to launch direct peace negotiations 
between Israel and each of its neighbors and multilateral negotia- 
tions on regional issues among all the countries of the region. We 
have always believed that only direct bilateral talks can bring peace. 
We have agreed to precede such talks with this ceremonial confer- 
ence, but we hope that Arab consent to direct bilateral talks indi- 
cates an understanding that there is no other way to peace. In the 
Middle East, this has special meaning, because such talks imply 
mutual acceptance, and the root cause of the conflict is the Arab 
refusal to recognize the legitimacy of the State of Israel. 


The multilateral talks that would accompany the bilateral negoti- 
ations are a vital component in the process. In these talks, the es- 
sential ingredients of coexistence and regional cooperation will be 
discussed. There cannot be genuine peace in our region unless these 
regional issues are addressed and resolved. 


We believe the goal of the bilateral negotiations is to sign peace 
treaties between Israel and its neighbors and to reach an agreement 
on interim self-government arrangements with the Palestinian 
Arabs. But nothing can be achieved without goodwill. I appeal to 
the Arab leaders—those who are here and those who have not yet 
joined the process: Show us and the world that you accept Israel’s 
existence. Demonstrate your readiness to accept Israel as a perma- 
nent entity in the region. Let the people in our region hear you speak 
in the language of reconciliation, coexistence, and peace with Israel. 
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In Israel, there is an almost total consensus for the need for peace. 
We only differ on the best ways to achieve it. In most Arab coun- 
tries, the opposite seems to be true. The only differences are over 
the ways to push Israel into a defenseless position and, ultimately, 
to destruction. We would like to see in your countries an end to 
poisonous preachings against Israel. We would like to see an indi- 
cation of the kind of hunger for peace which characterizes Israeli 
society. 


We appeal to you to renounce the jihad against Israel; we appeal to 
you to denounce the PLO Covenant which calls for Israel’s destruc- 
tion; we appeal to you to condemn declarations that call for Israel’s 
annihilation, like the one issued by the rejectionist conference in 
Tehran last week; we appeal to you to let Jews who wish to leave your 
countries go. And we address a call to the Palestinian Arabs: Re- 
nounce violence and terrorism. Use the universities in the admin- 
istered territories, whose existence was made possible only by Israel, 
for learning and development, not agitation and violence. Stop expos- 
ing your children to danger by sending them to throw bombs and 
stones at soldiers and civilians. 


Ladies and gentlemen, we come to this process with an open heart, 
sincere intentions, and great expectations. We are committed to 
negotiating without interruption, until an agreement is reached. 
There will be problems, obstacles, crises, and conflicting claims, 
but it is better to talk than to shed blood. Wars have not solved 
anything in our region; they have only caused misery, suffering, 
bereavement, and hatred. 


We know our partners to the negotiations will make territorial 
demands on Israel but, as an examination of the conflict’s long his- 
tory makes clear, its nature is not territorial. It raged well before 
Israel acquired Judaea, Samaria, Gaza, and the Golan ina defensive 
war. There was no hint at recognition of Israel before the war in 1967, 
when the territories in question were not under Israel’s control. 


Weare a nation of 4 million. The Arab nations from the Atlantic to 
the Gulf number 170 million. We control only 28,000 square km. 
The Arabs possess a land mass of 14 million square km. The issue 
is not territory, but our existence. It will be regrettable if the talks 
focus primarily and exclusively on territory. It is the quickest way 
to an impasse. 


What we need, first and foremost, is the building of confidence, the 
removal of the danger of confrontation, and the development of 
relations in as many spheres as possible. The issues are complex, 
and the negotiations will be lengthy and difficult. We submit that 
the best venue for the talks is in our region, in close proximity to the 
decisionmakers, not ina foreign land. We invite our partners to this 
process to come to Israel for the first round of talks. On our part, 
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we are ready to go to Jordan, to Lebanon, and to Syria for the same 
purpose. There is no better way to make peace than to talk in each 
other’s home. Avoiding such talks is a denial of the purpose of the 
negotiations. I would welcome a positive answer from the represen- 
tatives of these states here and now. We must learn to live together. 
We must learn to live without war, without hatred. 


We are convinced that human nature prefers peace to war and bel- 
ligerence. We, who have had to fight seven wars and sacrifice many 
thousands of lives, glorify neither death nor war. The Jewish faith 
exalts peace, even to the extent that it considers it a synonym for the 
Creator himself. We yearn for peace; we pray for peace. 


We believe the blessing of peace can turn the Middle East into a 
paradise, a center of cultural, scientific, medical, technological cre- 
ativity. We can foresee a period of great economic progress that 
would put an end to misery, hunger, and illiteracy. It could put the 
Middle East, the cradle of civilization, on the road to a new era. Such 
a goal merits our devotion and dedication for as long as it is neces- 
sary, until, in the words of the prophet Isaiah, we shall be able to 
turn swords into plowshares and bring the blessings of peace to all 
the peoples of our region. 


Palestine Delegation Leader Haydar Abd al-Shafi 
[.] 


We, the people of Palestine, stand before you in the fullness of our 
pain, our pride, and our anticipation, for we long harbored a yearn- 
ing for peace and a dream of justice and freedom. For too long, the 
Palestinian people have gone unheeded, silenced and denied. Our 
identity negated by political expediency; our right for struggle against 
injustice maligned; and our present existence subdued by the past 
tragedy of another people. For the greater part of this century we 
have been victimized by the myth of a land without a people and 
described with impunity as the invisible Palestinians. Before such 
willful blindness, we refused to disappear or to accept a distorted 
identity. Our intifada is a testimony to our perseverance and re- 
silience waged in a just struggle to regain our rights. It is time for us 
to narrate our own story, to stand witness as advocates of truth 
which has long lain buried in the consciousness and conscience of 
the world. We do not stand before you as supplicants, but rather as 
the torchbearers who know that, in our world of today, ignorance 
can never be an excuse. We seek neither an admission of guilt after 
the fact, nor vengeance for past inequities, but rather an act of will 
that would make a just peace a reality. 


We speak out, ladies and gentlemen, from the full conviction of the 
rightness of our cause, the verity of our history, and the depth of our 
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commitment. Therein lies the strength of the Palestinian people 
today, for we have scaled walls of fear and reticence, and we wish 
to speak out with the courage and integrity that our narrative and 
history deserve. The cosponsors have invited us here today to pre- 
sent our case and to reach out to the other with whom we have had 
to face a mutually exclusive reality on the land of Palestine. But even 
in the invitation to this peace conference, our narrative was dis- 
torted and our truth only partially acknowledged. 


The Palestinian people are one, fused by centuries of history in 
Palestine, bound together by a collective memory of shared sorrows 
and joys, and sharing a unity of purpose and vision. Our songs and 
ballads are full of tales and children’s stories, the dialect of our jokes, 
the image of our poems, that hint of melancholy which colors even 
our happiest moments, are as important to us as the blood ties which 
link our families and clans. Yet, an invitation to discuss peace, the 
peace we all desire and need, comes to only a portion of our people. 
Itignores our national, historical, and organic unity. We come here 
wrenched from our sisters and brothers in exile to stand before you 
as the Palestinians under occupation, although we maintain that 
each of us represents the rights and interests of the whole. 


We have been denied the right to publicly acknowledge our loyalty 
to our leadership and system of government. But allegiance and 
loyalty cannot be censored or severed. Our acknowledged leader- 
ship is more than [the] justly democratically chosen leadership of 
all the Palestinian people. It is the symbol of our national unity and 
identity, the guardian of our past, the protector of our present, and 
the hope of our future. Our people have chosen to entrust it with 
their history and the preservation of our precious legacy. This lead- 
ership has been clearly and unequivocally recognized by the com- 
munity of nations, with only a few exceptions who had chosen for 
so many years shadow over substance. Regardless of the nature and 
conditions of our oppression, whether the disposition and disper- 
sion of exile or the brutality and repression of the occupation, the 
Palestinian people cannot be torn asunder. They remain united— 
a nation wherever they are, or are forced to be. 


And Jerusalem, ladies and gentlemen, that city which is not only the 
soul of Palestine, but the cradle of three world religions, is tangible 
even in its claimed absence from our midst at this stage. It is appar- 
ent, through artificial exclusion from this conference, that this is a 
denial of its right to seek peace and redemption. For it, too, has 
suffered from war and occupation. Jerusalem, the city of peace, has 
been barred from a peace conference and deprived of its calling. 
Palestinian Jerusalem, the capital of our homeland and future state, 
defines Palestinian existence, past, present, and future, but itself 
has been denied a voice and an identity. Jerusalem defies exclusive 
possessiveness or bondage. Israel’s annexation of Arab Jerusalem 
remains both clearly illegal in the eyes of the world community, and 
an affront to the peace that this city deserves. 
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We come to you from a tortured land and a proud, though captive 
people, having been asked to negotiate with our occupiers, but 
leaving behind the children of the intifada and a people under oc- 
cupation and under curfew who enjoined us not to surrender or 
forget. As we speak, thousands of our brothers and sisters are lan- 
guishing in Israeli prisons and detention camps, most detained with- 
out evidence, charge, or trial, many cruelly mistreated and tortured 
in interrogation, guilty only of seeking freedom or daring to defy 
the occupation. We speak in their name and we say: Set them free. 
As we speak, the tens of thousands who have been wounded or per- 
manently disabled are in pain. Let peace heal their wounds. As we 
speak, the eyes of thousands of Palestinian refugees, deportees, 
and displaced persons since 1967, are haunting us, for exile is a cruel 
fate. Bring them home. They have the right to return. As we speak, 
the silence of demolished homes echoes through the halls and in 
our minds. We must rebuild our homes in our free state. 


And what do we tell the loved ones of those killed by army bullets? 
How do we answer the questions and the fear in our children’s eyes? 
For one out of three Palestinian children under occupation has 
been killed, injured, or detained in the past four years. How can we 
explain to our children that they are denied education or schools 
are so often closed by the army fate? [sentence as heard] Or why 
their life is in danger for raising a flag in a land where even children 
are killed or jailed? What requiem can be sung for trees uprooted 
by army bulldozers? And most ofall, who can explain to those whose 
lands are confiscated and clear waters stolen, a message of peace? 
Remove the barbed wire. Restore the land and its life-giving water. 
The settlements must stop now. Peace cannot be waged while Pales- 
tinian land is [being] confiscated in myriad ways and the status of 
the occupied territories is being decided each day by Israeli bull- 
dozers and barbed wire. This is not simply a position. It is an ir- 
refutable reality. Territory for peace is a travesty when territory for 
illegal settlement is official Israeli policy and practice. The settle- 
ments must stop now. 


In the name of the Palestinian people, we wish to directly address 
the Israeli people with whom we have had a prolonged exchange of 
pain: Let us share hope, instead. We are willing to live side by side 
on the land and the promise of the future. Sharing, however, requires 
two partners, willing to share as equals. Mutuality and reciprocity 
must replace domination and hostility for genuine reconciliation 
and coexistence under international legality. Your security and ours 
are mutually dependent, as entwined as the fears and nightmares 
of our children. We have seen some of you at your best and at your 
worst. For the occupier can hide no secrets from the occupied, and 
we are witness to the toll that occupation has exacted from you 
and yours. 


We have seen you agonize over the transformation of your sons and 


daughters into instruments of a blind and violent occupation. And 
we are sure that at no time did you envisage such a role for the chil- 
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dren whom you thought would forge your future. We have seen you 
look back in deepest sorrow at the tragedy of your past, and look on 
in horror at the disfigurement of the victim-turned-oppressor. Not 
for this have you nurtured your hopes, dreams, and your offspring. 
This is why we have responded with solemn appreciation to those 
of you who came to offer consolation to our bereaved, to give sup- 
port to those whose homes were being demolished, and to extend 
encouragement and counsel to those detained behind barbed wire 
andiron bars. And we have marched together, often choking together 
in the nondiscriminatory tear gas or crying out in pain as the clubs 
descended on both Palestinian and Israeli alike, for pain knows 
no national boundaries, and no one can claim a monopoly on suf- 
fering. We once formed a human chain around Jerusalem, joining 
hands and calling for peace. Let us today forma moral chain around 
Madrid and continue that noble effort for peace and a promise of 
freedom for our sons and daughters. Break through the barriers 
of mistrust and manipulated fears. Let us look forward in magna- 
nimity and in hope. 


To our Arab brothers and sisters, most of whom are represented 
here in this historic occasion, we express our loyalty and gratitude 
for their lifelong support and solidarity. We are here together seek- 
inga just and lasting peace, whose cornerstone is freedom for Pales- 
tine, justice for the Palestinians, and an end to the occupation of all 
Palestinian and Arab lands. Only then can we really enjoy together 
the fruits of peace, prosperity, security, and human dignity and 
freedom. 


To the co-sponsors and participants in this occasion of awe and 
challenge, we pledge our commitment to the principle of justice, 
peace, and reconciliation based on international legitimacy and 
uniform standards. We shall persist in our quest for peace to place 
before you the substance and determination of our people, often 
victimized but never defeated. We shall pursue our people’s right 
to self-determination, to the exhilaration of freedom, and to the 
warmth of the sun as a nation among equals. 


We, the Palestinian people, made the imaginative leap in the Pales- 
tine National Council of November 1988, during which the Palestine 
Liberation Organization launched its peace initiative based on 
Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338, and declared Palestinian 
independence based on Resolution 181 of the United Nations, which 
gave birth to two states in 1948, Israel and Palestine. In December 
1988, a historic speech before the United Nations in Geneva led 
directly to the launching of the Palestinian-American dialogue. 
Ever since then, our people has responded positively to every seri- 
ous peace initiative and has done its utmost to ensure the success 
of this process. Israel, on the other hand, has placed many ob- 
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stacles and barriers in the path of peace to negate the very validity 
of the process. Its illegal and frenzied settlement activity is the most 
glaring evidence of its rejectionism, the latest settlement being 
erected just two days ago. These historic decisions of the Palestine 
National Council wrench the course of history from inevitable con- 
frontation and conflict towards peace and mutual recognition. 
With our own hands, and in an act of sheer will, we have molded 
the shape of the future of our people. Our parliament has articulated 
the message of the people, with the courage to say yes to the chal- 
lenge of history, just as it provided the reference in its resolutions 
last month in Algiers and in the Central Council meeting this month 
in Tunis, to go forward to this historic conference. We cannot be 
made to bear the brunt of other people’s “no”. We must have reci- 
procity. We must have peace. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: In the Middle East, there is no superfluous 
people outside time and place, but rather a state sorely missed by 
time and place—the state of Palestine. It must be born on the land 
of Palestine to redeem the injustice of the destruction of its histor- 
ical reality and to free the people of Palestine from the shackles of 
their victimization. 


Our homeland has never ceased to exist in our minds and hearts, 
but it has to exist as a state on all the territories occupied by Israel 
in the war of 1967, with Arab Jerusalem as its capital, in the context 
of that city’s special status and its non-exclusive character. 


This state, in a condition of emergence, has already been a subject 
of anticipation for too long. It should take place today rather than 
tomorrow. However, weare willing to accept the proposal fora tran- 
sitional stage provided interim arrangements are not transformed 
into permanentstatus. The time frame must be condensed to respond 
to the dispossessed Palestinians’ urgent need for sanctuary and to 
the occupied Palestinians’ right to gain relief from oppression and 
to win recognition of their authentic will. 


During this phase, international protection for our people is most 
urgently needed, and the de jure application of the Fourth Geneva 
Convention is a necessary condition. The phases must not preju- 
dice the outcome. Rather, they require an internal momentum and 
motivation to lead sequentially to sovereignty. Bilateral negotia- 
tions on the withdrawal of Israeli forces, the dissolution of Israeli 
administration, and the transfer of authority to the Palestinian 
people cannot proceed under coercion or threat in the current asym- 
metry of power. Israel must demonstrate its willingness to negotiate 
in good faith by immediately halting all settlement activity and land 
confiscation while implementing meaningful confidence-building 
measures. 


Without genuine progress, tangible constructive changes and just 


agreements during the bilateral talks, multilateral negotiations will 
be meaningless. Regional stability, security, and development are 
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the logical outcome of an equitable and just solution to the Pales- 
tinian question, which remains the key to the resolution of wider 
conflicts and concerns. 


In its confrontation of wills between the legitimacy of the people 
and the illegality of the occupation, the intifada’s message has been 
consistent: to embody the Palestinian state and to build its institu- 
tions and infrastructure. We seek recognition for this creative 
impulse which nurtures within it the potential nascent state. 


The intifada is our drive towards nation-building and social trans- 
formation. We are here today with the support of our people, who 
have given itself the right to hope and to make a stand for peace. 
We must recognize as well that some of our people harbor serious 
doubts and skepticism about this process. Within our democratic, 
social, and political structures, we have evolved a respect for plu- 
ralism and diversity and we shall guard the opposition’s right to 
differ within the parameters of mutual respect and national unity. 


The process launched here must lead us to the light at the end of the 
tunnel. And this light is the promise of a new Palestine—free, dem- 
ocratic, and respectful of human rights and the integrity of nature. 


Self-determination, ladies and gentlemen, can neither be granted 
nor withheld at the will of the political self-interest of others. For it 
is enshrined in all international charters and humanitarian law. We 
claim this right; we firmly assert it here before you and in the eyes 
of the rest of the world. For it is a sacred and inviolable right which 
we shall relentlessly pursue and exercise with dedication and self- 
confidence and pride. 


Let us end the Palestinian-Israeli fatal proximity in this unnatural 
condition of occupation, which has already claimed too many lives. 
No dream of expansion or glory can justify the taking ofa single life. 
Set us free to reengage as neighbors and as equals on our holy land. 


Source: Walter Laqueur and Barry Rubin, eds., The Israel-Arab 
Reader: A Documentary History of the Middle East Conflict (New 
York: Penguin, 2001), 388-400. 


121. Yitzhak Rabin, Inaugural Speech, 
July 13, 1992 


Introduction 


Almost nine months after the Madrid Peace talks began, Labor 
politician Yitzhak Rabin won Israel’s July 1992 elections and became 
prime minister. In terms of his willingness to deal with the Pales- 
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tinians and make genuine concessions in the interests of peace, 
Rabin was far less of a hawk than his predecessor, the Likud politi- 
cian Yitzhak Shamir. In his inaugural speech before the Knesset 
(Israeli Parliament), Rabin proclaimed his readiness to “launch 
vigorous steps to bring about the termination of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict” and assure permanent peace for Israel. He was prepared 
to credit the willingness of both Arab states and the Palestinians to 
accept Israel’s existence as a precondition of peace. In his first offi- 
cial utterance as prime minister, he therefore invited the Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation to visit Israel to discuss the implementation 
of Palestinian autonomy in the West Bank. Although Rabin still 
made substantial concessions to Israeli hard-liners, refusing to end 
new Israeli settlements in East Jerusalem and the Golan Heights, he 
did curtail settlements in the West Bank and Gaza and in Decem- 
ber 1992 obtained legislation from the Knesset permitting direct 
negotiations with the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). Like 
several other participants in the peace process, including PLO chair- 
man Yasser Arafat and King Hussein of Jordan, Rabin had to take 
account ofhis political constituency, which included elements deeply 
suspicious of any other moves toward accommodation. His acces- 
sion to power nonetheless marked a break with the far more obstruc- 
tionist attitude that had dominated Israeli policy under Shamir. 


Primary Source 


... This government is determined to embrace every possible effort, 
pave every road, and do every possible and impossible thing for 
the sake of national and personal security, for the sake of peace and 
of preventing war, for the sake of eliminating unemployment, for 
the sake ofaliyah and its absorption, for the sake of economic growth, 
to enhance the foundations of democracy and the rule of law; and 
for the sake of ensuring equality for all citizens, while upholding 
human rights. 


We will change the national order of priorities. We know well that 
the road we are about to tread will be fraught with obstacles; crises 
will erupt, and there will be disappointment, tears, and pain. After 
all this is over, however, once we come to the end of this road, we 
will have acquired a strong country, a good country, a country in 
which we all share in the big efforts and are proud to be its citizens. 
As the poet Rahel put it: Will a concerted, stubborn, and persistent 
effort of a thousand arms not move mountains? The answer lies with 
us and is up to us. 


....In the last decade of the 20th century, the atlases and the his- 
tory and geography books no longer depict reality. Walls of hatred 
have crumbled, borders have been erased, superpowers have col- 
lapsed, ideologies have broken down, countries have been born and 
passed away, and the gates have opened to immigration to Israel. It 
is our duty, both to ourselves and to our children, to see the new 
world as it is today, to examine the risks and explore the chances, 
and to do everything so that the State of Israel becomes part of the 
changing world. We are no longer an isolated nation, and it is no 
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longer true that the entire world is against us. We must rid ourselves 
of the feeling of isolation that has afflicted us for almost 50 years. 
We must join the campaign of peace, reconciliation, and inter- 
national cooperation that is currently engulfing the entire globe, lest 
we miss the train and be left alone at the station. 


This is why the new government made its main goal to promote the 
attainment of peace for Israel and to launch vigorous steps to bring 
about the termination of the Arab-Israeli conflict. We will do this on 
the basis of recognition by the Arab countries and the Palestinians 
of Israel as a sovereign state and ofits right to live in peace and secu- 
rity. We sincerely believe that this is possible, imperative, and will 
come to be. As the poet Saul Tchernichowsky wrote: “Believe I in 
the future. Though it may be far off, the day will yet come when peace 
shall be spoken and nation will bless nation.” I would like to believe 
that this day is not far off. 


The government will propose to the Arab countries and to the Pales- 
tinians to pursue the peace negotiations based on the format con- 
solidated at the Madrid conference. As a first step on the way to the 
permanent solution, we will discuss the implementation of auton- 
omy in Judea, Samaria, and the Gaza district. It is not our intention 
to waste valuable time. The first directive the government will issue 
to the negotiating teams will be to accelerate the talks and to con- 
duct intensive deliberations between the sides. 


Within a short period of time, we will reopen the talks to dampen 
the flame of hatred between the Palestinians and the State of Israel. 
As a first step, and in order to demonstrate our integrity and good- 
will, wish to invite the Palestinian-Jordanian delegation for an infor- 
mal meeting here in Jerusalem, to hear them and to let them hear 
us, in order to create the proper atmosphere for a good partnership. 


From this podium I want to send a message to you, the Palestinians 
in the territories: We have been destined to live together on the same 
piece ofland in the same country. Our life proceeds alongside yours, 
with you, and against you. You have failed in the wars against us. A 
hundred years of bloody terror on your part only inflicted suffer- 
ing, pain, and bereavement upon you. You have lost thousands of 
your sons and daughters, and you have constantly lost ground. For 
over 44 years you have been deluding yourselves, your leaders have 
been leading you by the nose with falsehoods and lies. They missed 
all the opportunities, they rejected all our proposed solutions, and 
they led you from one disaster to another. You, the Palestinians in 
the territories, living in miserable exile in Gaza and Khan Yunus and 
in the refugee camps in Nabulus and Hebron, you who have never 
in your lives known even one day of freedom and happiness: You 
had better listen to us, ifonly this time. We are offering you the most 
fair and realistic offer we can put forth today: autonomy, self-rule, 
with its advantages and limitations. You will not get all that you want. 
We, too, may not get everything we want. Once and for all, take your 
fate into your own hands. Do not once again miss the opportunity 
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which may never recur. Take our proposal seriously, give it the 
seriousness it deserves to spare yourselves yet more suffering and 
bereavement. Enough of tears and blood! 


Today the new government proposes to the Palestinians in the ter- 
ritories to give peace a chance and to stop all violent and terrorist 
activities during the autonomy negotiations. We know very well that 
the Palestinians are not of one mind and that some of them think 
differently, but the people have been suffering for years. 


To the troublemakers in the territories we propose to drop the 
stones and the knives and await the outcome of the talks which may 
engender peace in the Middle East. If the Palestinians accept this 
proposal, we will pursue the talks. Nevertheless, we will deal with the 
territories as if there were no negotiations going on between us. 
Instead of stretching out a friendly hand, we will enforce all the 
measures to prevent terror and violence. The choice is in the hands 
of the Palestinians in the territories. 


We have lost our best sons and daughters in the struggle over this 
land and in the wars against the Arab armies. My longtime com- 
rades in the IDF [Israel Defense Forces] and I, as a former military 
man who fought in Israel’s wars, carry their memory in our hearts 
with great love. We share the grief of the families whose nights are 
sleepless and for whom all days of the year are one long memorial 
day, because only those who have lost their best friends can under- 
stand the feeling. Our heart also goes out to the disabled whose 
bodies are marked with the scars of war and terror. Even at this 
festive time, we do not forget the Israeli MIA’s and POW’s. We will 
continue to wage every possible effort to bring them back home. 
Our thoughts today, as always, are with their families. 


Members of the Knesset, we will continue to fight for our right to 
live here in peace and tranquility. No knife, stone, firebomb, or 
mine will stop us. The government being presented here today 
sees itself responsible for the security of each and every Israeli cit- 
izen, Jewand Arab alike, in the State of Israel, in Judaea, Samaria, and 
the Gaza Strip. We will strike hard and relentlessly at the terrorists 
and their henchmen. There will be no compromises in the war 
against terror. The IDF and the other security forces will prove to 
the bloodthirsty men that our lives are not expendable. We will take 
action to reduce hostile activities as muchas possible and safeguard 
the personal safety of the inhabitants of Israel and the inhabitants 
of the territories while meticulously upholding the law and individ- 
ual freedoms. 


Members of the Knesset, on your behalf, too, allow me to seize this 
occasion to convey our gratitude to the soldiers and commanders 
of the IDF, to the secret warriors of the Shin Bet, to the men of the 
Border Police and the Israel Police for the nights spent in pursuit 
and lying in ambush, for the days spent on guard and on the alert. 
On behalf of all of us, I shake your hand. 
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Members of the Knesset, the plan for Palestinian self-rule in Judaea, 
Samaria, and Gaza—the autonomy—included in the Camp David 
accords involves a five-year interim arrangement. No later than 
three years after its establishment, discussions will begin on the per- 
manent solution. By definition, the very fact that this issue is being 
discussed arouses concern among those of us who chose to settle in 
Judaea, Samaria, and the Gaza district. I hereby inform you that the 
government, by means of the IDF and the other security forces, will 
be responsible for the security and welfare of the residents in Judaea, 
Samaria, and the Gaza Strip. At the same time, the government will 
avoid moves and acts that would disturb the proper conduct of the 
peace negotiations. We would like to emphasize that the government 
will continue to strengthen and build up Jewish settlement along 
the confrontation lines, due to their security importance, and in 
metropolitan Jerusalem. 


This government, just like all its predecessors, believes there are no 
differences of opinion within this House concerning the eternalness 
of Jerusalem as the capital of Israel. Jerusalem, whole and united, 
has been and will remain the capital of the Israeli people under 
Israeli sovereignty, the place every Jew yearns and dreams of. The 
government is resolute in its position that Jerusalem is not a nego- 
tiable issue. The coming years, too, will witness the expansion of 
construction in metropolitan Jerusalem. Every Jew, both religious 
and secular, vows: IfI forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
wither! This vow unites all of us and certainly applies to me, being 
a native of Jerusalem. 


The government will uphold the freedom of worship of members of 
all other faiths in Jerusalem. It will meticulously maintain free access 
to the holy sites of all faiths and sects and will make a normal and 
comfortable life possible for all those visiting and living in it. 


Members of the Knesset, the winds of peace that have been blow- 
ing recently from Moscow to Washington, from Berlin to Beijing; 
the voluntary elimination of weapons of mass destruction; and the 
abrogation of military pacts have decreased the risks of war in 
the Middle East as well. Nevertheless, this region—made up of 
Syria, Jordan, Iraq, and Lebanon—is still rife with dangers, which 
is why we will not make even the slightest concession on issues of 
security. As far as we are concerned, security comes even before 
peace. 


Several countries in our region have recently stepped up their efforts 
to develop and export nuclear weapons. According to reports, Iraq 
was very close to possessing nuclear arms. Fortunately, the Iraqi 
nuclear capability was exposed in time and, according to various 
testimonies, it was affected and damaged in and after the Gulf war. 
The possibility that nuclear weapons may make their appearance 
in the Middle East in the next few years is a negative and very seri- 
ous development from Israel’s point of view. Already in its initial 
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steps, the government—possibly with the cooperation of other 
countries—will give its attention to the foiling of every possibility 
that any of Israel’s enemies should get a hold on nuclear weapons. 
For along time, Israel has been ready for the danger of the existence 
of nuclear weapons. Nevertheless, this reality requires us to give 
additional thought to the urgent need to terminate the Arab-Israeli 
conflict and to attain peace with our neighbors. 


Members of the House, from this moment on, the term “peace pro- 
cess” is no longer relevant. Starting today we will not talk ofa process, 
but of making peace. In making peace, we would like to employ the 
good services of Egypt, whose late leader Anwar al-Sadat mustered 
the courage and had the wisdom to award his people and us the first 
peace treaty. The government will seek other ways to improve neigh- 
borly relations and to enhance the ties with Egypt and its president, 
Husni Mubarak. 


Icall on the leaders of the Arab countries to follow in the footsteps of 
Egypt and its presidents, to make the move that will bring peace to 
us and them. I invite the king of Jordan and the Syrian and Lebanese 
presidents to come here to this podium, here in Israel’s Knesset in 
Jerusalem, and talk peace. I am willing to travel today, tomorrow, 
to Amman, Damascus, Beirut on behalf of peace, because there is 
no greater triumph than the triumph of peace. In wars, there are 
victors and vanquished. In peace, all are victors. 


In making peace, we will also be joined by the United States, whose 
friendship and special closeness we sincerely appreciate and hold 
dear. We will spare no effort to tighten and improve the special rela- 
tions we have with the only superpower in the world. Although we 
will receive its advice, the decisions will be ours only—of Israel as 
a sovereign and independent state. 


Source: Walter Laqueur and Barry Rubin, eds., The Israel-Arab 
Reader: A Documentary History of the Middle East Conflict (New 
York: Penguin, 2001), 403-407. 


122. Letters between Yasser Arafat 
and Yitzhak Rabin, September 9, 1993 


Introduction 


Like many before them, the protracted 1991-1993 Madrid talks 
on a Middle East peace settlement bogged down inconclusively as 
violence and terror escalated in the occupied territories. Particu- 
larly in Gaza but also in the West Bank, Arabs attacked Israeli set- 
tlers and soldiers and themselves took heavy casualties at the hands 
of Israeli troops, while Hezbollah Islamic militants launched rocket 
attacks on Israeli territory from Lebanon. Israeli prime minister 
Yitzhak Rabin feared the growing strength within the Palestinian 
and Arab camp of more extreme, often Islamic elements dedicated 
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to Israel’s destruction and also found the violence destabilizing. 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) leader Yasser Arafat’s fail- 
ure, despite concessions, to win a peace accord, improve the con- 
ditions of the Palestinians, or even halt the continuing new Israeli 
settlements in the occupied territories left him vulnerable to attack 
from more radical rivals who opposed his accommodationist ap- 
proach. From December 1992 to August 1993, Israel’s deputy foreign 
minister Yossi Beilin and PLO treasurer Ahmad Quarai held talks 
in Oslo, Norway, outside the Madrid framework. Israel’s foreign 
minister, Shimon Peres, was kept fully informed of the progress of 
negotiations, but Rabin showed little interest. In the United States 
the new administration headed by Democratic president Bill Clin- 
ton knew in general terms of the talks but did not receive reports on 
their contents or progress. Perhaps because of their low-key char- 
acter, the Oslo negotiations produced an accord establishing Pales- 
tinian autonomy in Gaza and the West Bank district of Jericho and 
setting out a timetable for the future establishment of Palestinian 
self-rule throughout Gaza and the entire West Bank. This was pre- 
ceded by an exchange of letters between Arafat and Rabin commit- 
ting the PLO to recognize Israel’s “right . . . to exist in peace and 
security,” accepting UN Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338, 
renouncing the use of violence to achieve a settlement of the issues 
dividing Israel and the Palestinians, and pledging to amend the 
PLO Charter to this effect. Rabin, in return, promised on Israel’s 
behalf “to recognize the PLO as the representative of the Palestin- 
ian people and commence negotiations with the PLO within the 
Middle East peace process.” Ina letter to the Norwegian foreign min- 
ister, who had brokered the Oslo talks, Arafat also called on Pales- 
tinians in the occupied territories to renounce violence and work 
with the Israelis in efforts to reach a peaceful and productive settle- 
ment there. Israeli critics subsequently complained that not all PLO 
members endorsed or recognized Arafat’s commitments, while 
PLO dissenters assailed the Israeli prime minister’s failure to prom- 
ise the Palestinians of the occupied territories an independent state. 
This was nonetheless the first occasion on which Israel’s govern- 
ment had shown itself prepared to deal directly with the PLO. 


Primary Source 


Letter from Yasser Arafat to Yitzhak Rabin 
September 9, 1993 

Yitzhak Rabin 

Prime Minister of Israel 


Mr. Prime Minister, 
The signing of the Declaration of Principles marks a new era in the 
history of the Middle East. In firm conviction thereof, I would like 


to confirm the following PLO commitments: 


The PLO recognizes the right of the State of Israel to exist in peace 
and security. 
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The PLO accepts United Nations Security Council Resolutions 242 
and 338. 


The PLO commits itself to the Middle East peace process, and to a 
peaceful resolution of the conflict between the two sides and declares 
that all outstanding issues relating to permanent status will be re- 
solved through negotiations. 


The PLO considers that the signing of the Declaration of Principles 
constitutes a historic event, inaugurating a new epoch of peaceful 
coexistence, free from violence and all other acts which endanger 
peace and stability. Accordingly, the PLO renounces the use of ter- 
rorism and other acts of violence and will assume responsibility 
over all PLO elements and personnel in order to assure their com- 
pliance, prevent violations, and discipline violators. 


In view of the promise of a new era and the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Principles and based on Palestinian acceptance of Security 
Council Resolutions 242 and 338, the PLO affirms that those arti- 
cles of the Palestinian Covenant which deny Israel’s right to exist, 
and the provisions of the Covenant which are inconsistent with the 
commitments of this letter are now inoperative and no longer valid. 
Consequently, the PLO undertakes to submit to the Palestinian 
National Council for formal approval the necessary changes in regard 
to the Palestinian Covenant. 


Sincerely, 


Yasser Arafat 
Chairman 
The Palestine Liberation Organization 


Letter from Yitzhak Rabin to Yasser Arafat 
September 9, 1993 

Yasser Arafat 

Chairman 

The Palestinian Liberation Organization 


Mr. Chairman, 


In response to your letter of September 9, 1993, I wish to confirm to 
you that, in light of the PLO commitments included in your letter, 
the Government of Israel has decided to recognize the PLO as the 
representative of the Palestinian people and commence negotiations 
with the PLO within the Middle East peace process. 


Yitzhak Rabin 
Prime Minister of Israel 


Source: “Israel-PLO Recognition—Exchange of Letters between PM 
Rabin and Chairman Arafat, September 9, 1993,” Israel Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, http://www.israel-mfa.gov.il/MFA. 
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123. Oslo Declaration of Principles 
[Excerpt], September 13, 1993 


Introduction 


Four days after Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) chairman 
Yasser Arafat and Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Rabin exchanged 
letters formally recognizing the status of both Israel and the PLO, 
they signed the Oslo Declaration on the future of the occupied ter- 
ritories of Gaza and the West Bank. The new accords called for the 
establishment ofa “Palestinian Interim Self-Government Authority” 
in these areas for a transitional period not to exceed five years, after 
which their status would be determined by a permanent settlement 
based on the principles of United Nations (UN) Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338. Palestinians in the occupied territories 
would be able to govern themselves through a council and an author- 
ity, for which they would be able to vote, and that would have juris- 
diction over “education and culture, health, social welfare, direct 
taxation, and tourism.” Palestinian police would maintain order in 
the area. Israel would be responsible for defense and also for the 
“overall security of Israelis for the purpose of safeguarding their 
internal security and public order.” Israeli forces would initially 
withdraw from the Gaza Strip and the Jericho area and eventually 
from the entire West Bank. The Israeli settlements and settlers, 
however, would still fall under Israel’s jurisdiction and protection. 
Israel and the Palestinian areas would cooperate extensively in the 
industrial, economic, financial, commercial, training, and educa- 
tional fields in developing water resources, electricity, energy, and 
tourism and on environmental issues. Future negotiations, to be 
completed within five years, would reach agreement on outstand- 
ing “issues, including: Jerusalem, refugees, settlements, security 
arrangements, borders, relations and cooperation with other neigh- 
bors, and other issues of common interest.” U.S. president Bill Clin- 
ton, who flew to Oslo to attend the signing of these accords and was 
photographed with one arm around Arafat and the other around 
Rabin, hailed the accords as “the dawn of a new era” and a “new 
beginning.” The Oslo Accords nonetheless left many salient issues 
open or ambivalent. It was never clear whether the ultimate objec- 
tive of the “final status” agreement to be negotiated in the future 
would be an independent Palestinian state. The fate of the Israeli 
settlements in these areas was yet to be determined, and Israel still 
reserved to itself jurisdiction over and protection of Israeli settlers 
in the occupied territories, a provision that could easily justify the 
continuing presence of Israeli troops there. All these questions left 
ample room for bitter disagreement. As occurred so often, the devil 
would be in such details. 


Primary Source 


The Government of the State of Israel and the P.L.O. team (in the 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation to the Middle East Peace Confer- 
ence) (the “Palestinian Delegation”), representing the Palestinian 
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people, agree that it is time to put an end to decades of confrontation 
and conflict, recognize their mutual legitimate and political rights, 
and strive to live in peaceful coexistence and mutual dignity and 
security and achieve a just, lasting and comprehensive peace settle- 
ment and historic reconciliation through the agreed political process. 
Accordingly, the two sides agree to the following principles: 


ARTICLE I 

AIM OF THE NEGOTIATIONS 

The aim of the Israeli-Palestinian negotiations within the current 
Middle East peace process is, among other things, to establish a 
Palestinian Interim Self-Government Authority, the elected Coun- 
cil (the “Council”), for the Palestinian people in the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip, for a transitional period not exceeding five years, 
leading to a permanent settlement based on Security Council Res- 
olutions 242 and 338. 


It is understood that the interim arrangements are an integral part 
of the whole peace process and that the negotiations on the perma- 
nent status will lead to the implementation of Security Council Res- 
olutions 242 and 338. 


ARTICLE II 

FRAMEWORK FOR THE INTERIM PERIOD 

The agreed framework for the interim period is set forth in this 
Declaration of Principles. 


ARTICLE III 

ELECTIONS 

In order that the Palestinian people in the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
may govern themselves according to democratic principles, direct, 
free and general political elections will be held for the Council under 
agreed supervision and international observation, while the Pales- 
tinian police will ensure public order. 


An agreement will be concluded on the exact mode and conditions 
of the elections in accordance with the protocol attached as Annex 
I, with the goal of holding the elections not later than nine months 
after the entry into force of this Declaration of Principles. 


These elections will constitute a significant interim preparatory step 
toward the realization of the legitimate rights of the Palestinian 
people and their just requirements. 


ARTICLE IV 

JURISDICTION 

Jurisdiction of the Council will cover West Bank and Gaza Strip ter- 
ritory, except for issues that will be negotiated in the permanent 
status negotiations. The two sides view the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip as a single territorial unit, whose integrity will be preserved 
during the interim period. 
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ARTICLE V 

TRANSITIONAL PERIOD AND PERMANENT STATUS 
NEGOTIATIONS 

The five-year transitional period will begin upon the withdrawal 
from the Gaza Strip and Jericho area. 


Permanent status negotiations will commence as soon as possible, 
but not later than the beginning of the third year of the interim 
period, between the Government of Israel and the Palestinian 
people representatives. 


Itis understood that these negotiations shall cover remaining issues, 
including: Jerusalem, refugees, settlements, security arrangements, 
borders, relations and cooperation with other neighbors, and other 
issues of common interest. 


The two parties agree that the outcome of the permanent status 
negotiations should not be prejudiced or preempted by agreements 
reached for the interim period. 


ARTICLE VI 

PREPARATORY TRANSFER OF POWERS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Upon the entry into force of this Declaration of Principles and the 
withdrawal from the Gaza Strip and the Jericho area, a transfer of 
authority from the Israeli military government and its Civil Admin- 
istration to the authorised Palestinians for this task, as detailed 
herein, will commence. This transfer of authority will be ofa prepara- 
tory nature until the inauguration of the Council. 


Immediately after the entry into force of this Declaration of Prin- 
ciples and the withdrawal from the Gaza Strip and Jericho area, with 
the view to promoting economic development in the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip, authority will be transferred to the Palestinians 
on the following spheres: education and culture, health, social 
welfare, direct taxation, and tourism. The Palestinian side will 
commence in building the Palestinian police force, as agreed upon. 
Pending the inauguration of the Council, the two parties may nego- 
tiate the transfer of additional powers and responsibilities, as 
agreed upon. 


ARTICLE VII 

INTERIM AGREEMENT 

The Israeli and Palestinian delegations will negotiate an agreement 
on the interim period (the “Interim Agreement”). 


The Interim Agreement shall specify, among other things, the struc- 
ture of the Council, the number of its members, and the transfer of 
powers and responsibilities from the Israeli military government 
and its Civil Administration to the Council. The Interim Agreement 
shall also specify the Council’s executive authority, legislative author- 
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ity in accordance with Article IX below, and the independent Pales- 
tinian judicial organs. 


The Interim Agreement shall include arrangements, to be imple- 
mented upon the inauguration of the Council, for the assumption 
by the Council of all of the powers and responsibilities transferred 
previously in accordance with Article VI above. 


In order to enable the Council to promote economic growth, upon 
its inauguration, the Council will establish, among other things, 
a Palestinian Electricity Authority, a Gaza Sea Port Authority, a 
Palestinian Development Bank, a Palestinian Export Promotion 
Board, a Palestinian Environmental Authority, a Palestinian Land 
Authority and a Palestinian Water Administration Authority, and 
any other Authorities agreed upon, in accordance with the Interim 
Agreement that will specify their powers and responsibilities. 


After the inauguration of the Council, the Civil Administration will 
be dissolved, and the Israeli military government will be withdrawn. 


ARTICLE VIII 

PUBLIC ORDER AND SECURITY 

In order to guarantee public order and internal security for the 
Palestinians of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, the Council will 
establish a strong police force, while Israel will continue to carry 
the responsibility for defending against external threats, as well 
as the responsibility for overall security of Israelis for the purpose 
of safeguarding their internal security and public order. 


ARTICLE Ix 

LAWS AND MILITARY ORDERS 

The Council will be empowered to legislate, in accordance with the 
Interim Agreement, within all authorities transferred to it. 


Both parties will review jointly laws and military orders presently 
in force in remaining spheres. 


ARTICLE X 

JOINT ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN LIAISON COMMITTEE 

In order to provide for a smooth implementation of this Declara- 
tion of Principles and any subsequent agreements pertaining to the 
interim period, upon the entry into force of this Declaration of Prin- 
ciples, a Joint Israeli-Palestinian Liaison Committee will be estab- 
lished in order to deal with issues requiring coordination, other issues 
of common interest, and disputes. 


ARTICLE XI 

ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN COOPERATION IN ECONOMIC 
FIELDS 

Recognizing the mutual benefit of cooperation in promoting the 
development of the West Bank, the Gaza Strip and Israel, upon 
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the entry into force of this Declaration of Principles, an Israeli- 
Palestinian Economic Cooperation Committee will be established 
in order to develop and implement in a cooperative manner the 
programs identified in the protocols attached as Annex III and 
Annex IV. 


ARTICLE XII 

LIAISON AND COOPERATION WITH JORDAN AND 
EGYPT 

The two parties will invite the Governments of Jordan and Egypt to 
participate in establishing further liaison and cooperation arrange- 
ments between the Government of Israel and the Palestinian rep- 
resentatives, on the one hand, and the Governments of Jordan and 
Egypt, on the other hand, to promote cooperation between them. 
These arrangements will include the constitution of a Continuing 
Committee that will decide by agreement on the modalities of admis- 
sion of persons displaced from the West Bank and Gaza Strip in 
1967, together with necessary measures to prevent disruption and 
disorder. Other matters of common concern will be dealt with by 
this Committee. 


ARTICLE XIII 

REDEPLOYMENT OF ISRAELI FORCES 

After the entry into force of this Declaration of Principles, and not 
later than the eve of elections for the Council, a redeployment of 
Israeli military forces in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip will take 
place, in addition to withdrawal of Israeli forces carried out in accor- 
dance with Article XIV. 


Inredeploying its military forces, Israel will be guided by the principle 
that its military forces should be redeployed outside populated areas. 


Further redeployments to specified locations will be gradually im- 
plemented commensurate with the assumption of responsibility 
for public order and internal security by the Palestinian police force 
pursuant to Article VIII above. 


ARTICLE XIV 

ISRAELI WITHDRAWAL FROM THE GAZA STRIP AND 
JERICHO AREA 

Israel will withdraw from the Gaza Strip and Jericho area, as detailed 
in the protocol attached as Annex II. 


ARTICLE XV 

RESOLUTION OF DISPUTES 

Disputes arising out of the application or interpretation of this Dec- 
laration of Principles or any subsequent agreements pertaining to 
the interim period, shall be resolved by negotiations through the Joint 
Liaison Committee to be established pursuant to Article X above. 


Disputes which cannot be settled by negotiations may be resolved 
by a mechanism of conciliation to be agreed upon by the parties. 
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The parties may agree to submit to arbitration disputes relating to 
the interim period, which cannot be settled through conciliation. To 
this end, upon the agreement of both parties, the parties will estab- 
lish an Arbitration Committee. 


ARTICLE XVI 

ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN COOPERATION CONCERNING 
REGIONAL PROGRAMS 

Both parties view the multilateral working groups as an appropri- 
ate instrument for promoting a “Marshall Plan”, the regional pro- 
grams and other programs, including special programs for the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip, as indicated in the protocol attached 
as Annex IV. 


[...] 


ANNEX I 

PROTOCOL ON THE MODE AND CONDITIONS OF 
ELECTIONS 

Palestinians of Jerusalem who live there will have the right to par- 
ticipate in the election process, according to an agreement between 
the two sides. 


In addition, the election agreement should cover, among other 
things, the following issues: 


the system of elections; 

the mode of the agreed supervision and international observation 
and their personal composition; and 

rules and regulations regarding election campaign, including 
agreed arrangements for the organizing of mass media, and the pos- 
sibility of licensing a broadcasting and TV station. 


The future status of displaced Palestinians who were registered on 
4th June 1967 will not be prejudiced because they are unable to par- 
ticipate in the election process due to practical reasons. 


ANNEX II 

PROTOCOL ON WITHDRAWAL OF ISRAELI FORCES 
FROM THE GAZA STRIP AND JERICHO AREA 

The two sides will conclude and sign within two months from the 
date of entry into force of this Declaration of Principles, an agree- 
ment on the withdrawal of Israeli military forces from the Gaza Strip 
and Jericho area. This agreement will include comprehensive ar- 
rangements to apply in the Gaza Strip and the Jericho area subse- 
quent to the Israeli withdrawal. 


Israel will implement an accelerated and scheduled withdrawal of 
Israeli military forces from the Gaza Strip and Jericho area, beginning 
immediately with the signing of the agreement on the Gaza Strip 
and Jericho area and to be completed within a period not exceed- 
ing four months after the signing of this agreement. 
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The above agreement will include, among other things: 


Arrangements for a smooth and peaceful transfer of authority from 
the Israeli military government and its Civil Administration to the 
Palestinian representatives. 


Structure, powers and responsibilities of the Palestinian authority in 
these areas, except: external security, settlements, Israelis, foreign 
relations, and other mutually agreed matters. 


Arrangements for the assumption of internal security and public 
order by the Palestinian police force consisting of police officers 
recruited locally and from abroad holding Jordanian passports and 
Palestinian documents issued by Egypt. Those who will participate 
in the Palestinian police force coming from abroad should be trained 
as police and police officers. 


A temporary international or foreign presence, as agreed upon. 


Establishment of a joint Palestinian-Israeli Coordination and Coop- 
eration Committee for mutual security purposes. 


An economic development and stabilization program, including the 
establishment of an Emergency Fund, to encourage foreign invest- 
ment, and financial and economic support. Both sides will coor- 
dinate and cooperate jointly and unilaterally with regional and 
international parties to support these aims. 


Arrangements for a safe passage for persons and transportation 
between the Gaza Strip and Jericho area. 


The above agreement will include arrangements for coordination 
between both parties regarding passages: 


Gaza—Egypt; and 
Jericho—Jordan. 


The offices responsible for carrying out the powers and responsi- 
bilities of the Palestinian authority under this Annex II and Article 
VI of the Declaration of Principles will be located in the Gaza Strip 
and in the Jericho area pending the inauguration of the Council. 


Other than these agreed arrangements, the status of the Gaza Strip 
and Jericho area will continue to be an integral part of the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip, and will not be changed in the interim period. 


The two sides will encourage the multilateral working groups, and 
will coordinate towards their success. The two parties will encour- 
age intersessional activities, as well as pre-feasibility and feasibility 
studies, within the various multilateral working groups. 
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Annex II 

Itis understood that, subsequent to the Israeli withdrawal, Israel will 
continue to be responsible for external security, and for internal 
security and public order of settlements and Israelis. Israeli mili- 
tary forces and civilians may continue to use roads freely within the 
Gaza Strip and the Jericho area. 


Source: “Declaration of Principles on Interim Self-Government 
Arrangements, September 13, 1993,” U.S. Department of State, 
http://www.state.gov/p/nea/rls/22602.htm. 


124. West Bank-Gaza Palestinian 
Leaders, Memorandum to Chairman 
Yasser Arafat, November 1993 


Introduction 


Implementation of the Oslo Accords soon proved problematic. Arab 
leaders, such as Syria’s President Hafez al-Assad, complained that 
the new agreements had ignored and circumvented the lengthy 
Madrid peace process, making all those efforts redundant. Pales- 
tinian critics, including exiles driven out in 1948, charged that the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) had betrayed its con- 
stituents, assailing the negotiators’ failure to insist on independent 
Palestinian statehood, obtain assurances on the future of East 
Jerusalem, or win 1948 refugees the right of return. The creation of 
a Palestinian “entity” that might well remain under Israeli sover- 
eignty was not, in their eyes, sufficient to justify the concessions that 
the PLO had made to Israel. Palestinian leaders in the West Bank 
and Gaza also had complaints and reservations. Yasser Arafat’s habit 
of appointing PLO officials previously based in Tunis to high, well- 
paid positions in the occupied territories, with which they were 
unfamiliar, caused considerable resentment. While applauding the 
accord as “a decisive political event” that had some “positive” fea- 
tures, local leaders charged that as they proceeded to the implemen- 
tation of the agreements, the PLO “political leadership is practicing 
its role ina manner that is closer to improvisation and without prior 
preparation.” They also assailed poor communication and lack of 
consultation between PLO leaders and the rank and file. Gaza and 
West Bank Palestinian leaders therefore demanded the establish- 
ment of specialized working groups to implement the provisions 
of the Oslo Accords, the formulation of an integrated negotiating 
plan for the future, and an improved dialogue between PLO leaders 
and their constituents in the occupied territories. While relatively 
respectful in tone, these representatives of the Palestinians clearly 
had serious reservations as to the competence and openness of the 
PLO leadership. 
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Primary Source 


Mr. President of Palestine and Chairman of the PLO Executive Com- 
mittee; Members of the PLO Executive Committee: 


Greetings from Palestine: 


Since the signing of the Declaration of Principles and the mutual 
recognition agreement between the PLO and the Israeli Government, 
the Palestinian people, together with their national forces, have 
been facing a new situation that has imposed new challenges. This 
is because the Declaration of Principles is an event that separates a 
militant stage, which aimed at underscoring Palestinian presence 
on the political map of the region and the world, from another mil- 
itant stage that moves toward a greater and more advanced achieve- 
ment; namely, the setting up of an independent Palestinian state on 
the land of Palestine by Palestinian hands. 


Your Excellency the President: We assume that our Palestinian peo- 
ple, together with their national forces, have studied the agreement 
in terms of preambles, texts, and prospects as the various national 
institutions did in order to endorse it constitutionally through the 
PLO Executive Committee and the PLO Central Council. However, the 
agreement has produced an opposition that has different principles 
and objectives. And this is natural in an arena which pioneered the 
entrenching of democratic dialogue and relations among its forces 
as the only way to govern national life in the various fields. 


The signatories to this memorandum believe that the Palestinian- 
Israeli agreement is a decisive political event which should be dealt 
with in a positive and responsible way in order to develop what is 
positive in it and besiege what is negative. 


In light of all this, we declare: 


First, our total affiliation with our people’s potentials to build our 
new entity on the ground; 


Second, our commitment to the PLO and its legitimate institutions 
as the sole representative of the Palestinian people and the national 
framework to which there is no alternative in order to organize and 
lead the national potentials toward achieving all the national legit- 
imate objectives of the Palestinian people. 


Proceeding from this, and in order to benefit from our democratic 
right of taking the initiative to propose ideas and procedures which 
are important and vital in this qualitative stage of our national strug- 
gle, we reiterate the following: 


First: We are not satisfied with the political leadership’s method of 
work in this stage, either in terms of running the difficult and deli- 
cate negotiations with the Israeli side or in terms of the prepara- 
tions to embark on the stage of national construction in the interim 
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period. It is obvious to everybody that the political leadership is 
practicing its role in a manner that is close to improvisation and 
without prior preparation for the necessary practical steps toward 
embodying the national interests through a planned implementa- 
tion of our obligations to what was signed. 


Second: The political leadership has not made sufficient effort to 
invigorate the required national dialogue whether on the level of the 
national forces, which adopted the agreement as an opportunity that 
would provide serious possibilities to proceed toward our national 
objectives, or on the level of the principled opposition to the agree- 
ment. Our national traditions require that we expeditiously launch 
such dialogue and work seriously to render it a success. The objec- 
tive is to create a reasonable level of national harmony that will 
entrench Palestinian national security and create a healthy atmo- 
sphere for further mobilization toward the new tasks of the Pales- 
tinian people. 


Third: The political leadership failed to present the agreement in 
an objective way to the Palestinian people so that this people would 
be aware of the prospects and potentials of their present and future 
moves. Consequently, this increased the confusion, ambiguity, and 
concern, particularly when the Palestinian people receive various 
and contradictory interpretations, not only on the level of the PLO 
and Israel, but also within the PLO itself. 


Fourth: If we return to the statements and comments of the major- 
ity who voted, during the recent meeting of the PLO Central Coun- 
cil, in favor of the Declaration of Principles agreement, we will find 
that their support was on condition that the leadership perform- 
ance will develop, Palestinian potentials will be mobilized, Pales- 
tinian skills and expertise will be exploited in the best way possible, 
and that the peace process will be dealt with as a militant process, 
notan administrative or bureaucratic one. As many of the PLO Cen- 
tral Council members said, whether the result of the Declaration of 
Principles agreement will be good or bad for the Palestinian people, 
and whether it will pave the way for national independence and an 
independent state, or whether it will consecrate the occupation, this 
result will be basically decided through the materialization of the 
previous conditions. 


While we present these general remarks as a first step, we ask the 
political leadership to shoulder its responsibilities in dealing with 
the negative aspects in a manner that guarantees a balanced, viable, 
and responsible performance during the next stage. 


Based on this, we present the following urgent demands: 
1. The political leadership should set up specialized councils in 
all fields of political action, whether on the level of building 


the new entity or on the level of organizing moves in the Arab 
and international arenas. 
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2. The political leadership should appeal to all specialists in var- 
ious sectors to join these councils and their working groups, 
whether through planning or implementation. In order to reg- 
ulate this great process, a department should be set up in the 
PLO assigned with following up this issue and working out 
the appropriate action frame-works. 

3. Adopting the principle of professional and political efficiency 
in forming the working groups, establishments, negotiating 
committees, and other bodies, and abandoning the fractional 
mentality and appeasement at the expense of efficiency. 

4. Working out an integrated negotiating plan that is based on 
the Declaration of Principles and that ensures integration 
and harmony of the working groups and the various negoti- 
ating teams. 

5. Forming a mini-leadership team to lead the entire negoti- 
ating process, supervise and follow it up, and coordinate be- 
tween the various committees and groups. 

6. Forming the Palestinian Development and Reconstruction 
Council according to certain specifications that ensure sound 
performance, planning, follow up and monitoring, and the 
credibility of our people with the donor countries and in order 
to develop the infrastructure of our national economy. Any 
delay in the formation of this council will waste more time 
and weaken the credibility of the Palestinians with the inter- 
national parties that assist our people. 

7. Completing the work of the Legal Committee assigned with 
drafting the bylaw of the Palestinian national authority (the 
constitutional document) in a manner that emphasizes its 
democratic nature and commitment to all principles con- 
tained in the Palestinian Declaration of Principles. This 
constitutional document should then be presented for broad 
deliberations by the Palestinian people as soon as possible. 

8. The political leadership should immediately form a higher 
leadership authority that will start a national dialogue and 
work for the continuation and success of this dialogue. The 
political leadership should benefit from its previous mistakes 
in this respect, since the committees that used to be formed 
did not work with sufficient seriousness. 

9. Settingupa higher planning, consulting, and guidance author- 
ity of experts that operates alongside the Executive Commit- 
tee and assists it in carrying out its major tasks in this stage. 


While making such a proposal, we are not undermining the role 
and jurisdiction of the first executive authority. We present these 
proposals because we know how this authority has been adversely 
affected by the resignation of some of its members and the possi- 
bility that others may resign or freeze their membership. . . . 


The signatories: Dr. Haydar ’Abd al-Shafi, Bashir al-Barghuthi, 
Ibrahim Abu ’Ayyash, Dr. Anis Fawzi al-Qasim, Tawfig Abu Bakr, 
Dr. Taysir ’Aruri, Samih Abd al-Fattah, known as Abu Hisham, 
Lawyer ’Alial Safarini, Faysal Hurani, Lawyer Muhammad ’Ayyash 
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Milham, Nabil Amr, the Reverend Ibrahim ’Ayyad, Dr. Mundhir 
Salah, Dr. ’Izz al-Din al Manasirah, and Ghazi al-Sa’di. 


Source: Walter Laqueur and Barry Rubin, eds., The Israel-Arab 
Reader: A Documentary History of the Middle East Conflict (New 
York: Penguin, 2001), 436-439. 


125. The Washington Declaration, 
Israel-Jordan-United States, 
July 25, 1994 


Introduction 


Since at least the early 1990s King Hussein, monarch of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan bordering Israel and home to many 
Palestinians, was eager to reach a firm understanding and peace 
treaty with his neighbor. Peace would enable Hussein, who ruled 
over a youthful and poor population, to concentrate on the eco- 
nomic development that he believed was essential to maintaining 
stability in his country. With the exception of Egypt, Arab states had 
pledged themselves not to make formal peace treaties with Israel 
until a satisfactory settlement of the Palestinian issue had been 
reached. In 1992 Jordanian and Israeli diplomats had formulated 
a draft peace treaty, one they hoped would become effective if a 
comprehensive Arab-Israeli settlement emerged from the ongoing 
Madrid talks. The signing of the Oslo Accords in October 1993 gave 
a green light to these efforts. Between then and July 1994, U.S. pres- 
ident Bill Clinton brokered an agreement, announced in Washing- 
ton, D.C., whereby Israel and Jordan would restore normal relations, 
recognizing each other’s frontiers, ending the formal state of war 
dividing them, opening their borders to each other, establishing 
direct links between their telephone systems and electricity grids as 
well as direct air flights, and agreeing to cooperate in promoting 
bilateral and regional economic development and fighting crime. 
Jordan was also promised a permanent “special role... in Moslem 
holy shrines in Jerusalem.” In eloquent speeches, both Hussein and 
Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Rabin expressed their countries’ 
intentions of putting the past decades of bitter hostility and war 
behind them and moving forward to an era of peace and construc- 
tive collaboration. 


Primary Source 


A. After generations of hostility, blood and tears and in the wake of 
years of pain and wars, His Majesty King Hussein and Prime Min- 
ister Yitzhak Rabin are determined to bring an end to bloodshed 
and sorrow. It is in this spirit that His Majesty King Hussein of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan and Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defense, Mr. Yitzhak Rabin of Israel, met in Washington today at 
the invitation of President William J. Clinton of the United States 
of America. This initiative of President William J. Clinton consti- 
tutes an historic landmark in the United States’ untiring efforts in 
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promoting peace and stability in the Middle East. The personal 
involvement of the President has made it possible to realise agree- 
ment on the content of this historic declaration. The signing of this 
declaration bears testimony to the President’s vision and devotion 
to the cause of peace. 


B. In their meeting, His Majesty King Hussein and Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin have jointly reaffirmed the five underlying principles 
of their understanding on an Agreed Common Agenda designed to 
reach the goal of a just, lasting and comprehensive peace between 
the Arab States and the Palestinians, with Israel. 


1. Jordan and Israel aim at the achievement of just, lasting and 
comprehensive peace between Israel and its neighbours and 
at the conclusion ofa Treaty of Peace between both countries. 

2. Thetwo countries will vigorously continue their negotiations 
to arrive at a state of peace, based on Security Council Reso- 
lutions 242 and 338 in all their aspects, and founded on free- 
dom, equality and justice. 

3. Israel respects the present special role of the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan in Muslim holy shrines in Jerusalem. When 
negotiations on the permanent status will take place, Israel 
will give high priority to the Jordanian historic role in these 
shrines. In addition the two sides have agreed to act together 
to promote interfaith relations among the three monotheis- 
tic religions. 

4. The two countries recognise their right and obligation to live 
in peace with each other as well as with all states within secure 
and recognised boundaries. The two states affirmed their 
respect for and acknowledgment of the sovereignty, terri- 
torial integrity and political independence of every state in 
the area. 

5. The two countries desire to develop good neighbourly rela- 
tions of cooperation between them to ensure lasting security 
and to avoid threats and the use of force between them. 


C. The long conflict between the two states is now coming to an end. 
In this spirit the state of belligerency between Jordan and Israel has 
been terminated. 


D. Following this declaration and in keeping with the Agreed Com- 
mon Agenda, both countries will refrain from actions or activities 
by either side that may adversely affect the security of the other or 
may prejudice the final outcome of negotiations. Neither side will 
threaten the other by use of force, weapons, or any other means, 
against each other and both sides will thwart threats to security 
resulting from all kinds of terrorism. 


E. His Majesty King Hussein and Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin took 
note of the progress made in the bilateral negotiations within the 
Jordan-Israel track last week on the steps decided to implement 
the sub-agendas on borders, territorial matters, security, water, 
energy, environment and the Jordan Rift Valley. 
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In this framework, mindful of items of the Agreed Common Agenda 
(borders and territorial matters) they noted that the boundary sub- 
commission has reached agreement in July 1994 in fulfillment of 
part of the role entrusted to it in the sub-agenda. They also noted 
that the sub-commission for water, environment and energy agreed 
to mutually recognise, as the role of their negotiations, the rightful 
allocations of the two sides in Jordan River and Yarmouk River 
waters and to fully respect and comply with the negotiated rightful 
allocations, in accordance with agreed acceptable principles with 
mutually acceptable quality. Similarly, His Majesty King Hussein 
and Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin expressed their deep satisfaction 
and pride in the work of the trilateral commission in its meeting 
held in Jordan on Wednesday, July 20th 1994, hosted by the Jordan- 
ian Prime Minister, Dr. Abdessalam al-Majali, and attended by 
Secretary of State Warren Christopher and Foreign Minister Shimon 
Peres. They voiced their pleasure at the association and commit- 
ment of the United States in this endeavour. 


F. His Majesty King Hussein and Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
believe that steps must be taken both to overcome psychological 
barriers and to break with the legacy of war. By working with opti- 
mism towards the dividends of peace for all the people in the region, 
Jordan and Israel are determined to shoulder their responsibilities 
towards the human dimension of peace making. They recognise 
imbalances and disparities are a root cause of extremism which 
thrives on poverty and unemployment and the degradation ofhuman 
dignity. In this spirit His Majesty King Hussein and Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Rabin have today approved a series of steps to symbol- 
ise the new era which is now at hand: 


1. Direct telephone links will be opened between Jordan and 
Israel. 

2. The electricity grids of Jordan and Israel will be linked as part 
of a regional concept. 

3. Two new border crossings will be opened between Jordan and 
Israel—one at the southern tip of Aqaba-Eilat and the other 
at a mutually agreed point in the north. 

4. In principle free access will be given to third country tourists 
traveling between Jordan and Israel. 

5. Negotiations will be accelerated on opening an international 
air corridor between both countries. 

6. The police forces of Jordan and Israel will cooperate in com- 
bating crime with emphasis on smuggling and particularly 
drug smuggling. The United States will be invited to partici- 
pate in this joint endeavour. 

7. Negotiations on economic matters will continue in order to 
prepare for future bilateral cooperation including the aboli- 
tion of all economic boycotts. 


All these steps are being implemented within the framework of 


regional infrastructural development plans and in conjunction 
with the Jordan-Israel bilaterals on boundaries, security, water and 
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related issues and without prejudice to the final outcome of the 
negotiations on the items included in the Agreed Common Agenda 
between Jordan and Israel. 


G. His Majesty King Hussein and Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
have agreed to meet periodically or whenever they feel necessary to 
review the progress of the negotiations and express their firm inten- 
tion to shepherd and direct the process in its entirety. 


H. In conclusion, His Majesty King Hussein and Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin wish to express once again their profound thanks 
and appreciation to President William J. Clinton and his Adminis- 
tration for their untiring efforts in furthering the cause of peace, 
justice and prosperity for all the peoples of the region. They wish 
to thank the President personally for his warm welcome and hos- 
pitality. In recognition of their appreciation to the President, His 
Majesty King Hussein and Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin have asked 
President William J. Clinton to sign this document as a witness and 
as a host to their meeting. 


His Majesty King Hussein 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin 


President William J. Clinton 


Source: “The Washington Declaration,” U.S. Embassy, Israel, U.S. 
Department of State, http://telaviv.usembassy.gov/publish/peace/ 
washdecl.htm. 


126. Agreement on Preparatory 
Transfer of Powers and 
Responsibilities [Excerpt], 
August 29, 1994 


Introduction 


In March 1994, six months after the Oslo Accords had been signed, 
the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) and the government of 
Israel reached agreement on the withdrawal of Israeli forces from 
the Gaza Strip and the Jericho area of the West Bank and on the 
transfer of numerous governmental functions to the new Palestin- 
ian Authority (PA). It was expected that this understanding, signed 
in Cairo, Egypt, would soon be superseded by an interim agreement 
covering the entire West Bank. Responsibility for law and order 
within these areas was to be transferred to the Palestinian Police. 
The jurisdiction of the PA did not, however, include “foreign rela- 
tions, internal security and public order of Settlements and the 
Military Installation Area and Israelis, and external security,” and 
it had no powers over Israelis. These responsibilities were reserved 
for Israel, whose “military government” would continue to exercise 
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these powers. Israel was also empowered to decide whether legis- 
lation passed by the PA exceeded its jurisdiction. As a goodwill 
gesture, Israel agreed to free 5,000 Palestinian detainees within five 
weeks of signing the Cairo Agreement. The arrangements laid down 
by the agreement, especially the fact that Israel reserved for itself all 
authority over Israeli citizens, settlers, and settlements in these 
areas and ultimate responsibility for “internal security,” left omi- 
nous scope for military friction between the new PA and Israeli 
forces and settlers. Hamas extremists among the Palestinians were 
already targeting and killing Israeli settlers. In the previous week, a 
militant settler had killed 29 Arabs at a mosque in Hebron, provok- 
ing antisettler riots in which another 25 Palestinians were killed, 
events of which the parties to the Cairo Agreement were highly con- 
scious. Speaking at the signing ceremony, Israeli prime minister 
Yitzhak Rabin expressed his determination to guarantee the secu- 
rity of all Israelis and his hope that the murder of an Israeli soldier 
two weeks earlier would be Israel’s last fatality in more than a cen- 
tury of Arab-Israeli confrontations in the territory. Arafat warned 
that continuing the policy of settling yet more Israelis in the occupied 
territories would provoke still further violence, and he condemned 
measures banning Palestinians from “holy Jerusalem.” Despite the 
hopes for peace that both Rabin and Arafat still expressed, as the 
efforts to resolve the Israeli-Palestinian conflict continued, many 
more Arabs and Israelis would die. 


Primary Source 


The Government of the State of Israel and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (hereinafter “the PLO”), the representative of the Pales- 
tinian people; 


PREAMBLE 
WITHIN the framework of the Middle East peace process initiated 
at Madrid in October 1991; 


REAFFIRMING their determination to live in peaceful coexistence, 
mutual dignity and security, while recognizing their mutual legiti- 
mate and political rights; 


REAFFIRMING their desire to achieve a just, lasting and compre- 
hensive peace settlement through the agreed political process; 


REAFFIRMING their adherence to the mutual recognition and com- 
mitments expressed in the letters dated September 9, 1993, signed 
by and exchanged between the Prime Minister of Israel and the Chair- 
man of the PLO; 


REAFFIRMING their understanding that the interim self-govern- 
ment arrangements, including the preparatory arrangements to 
apply in the West Bank contained in this Agreement, are an inte- 
gral part of the whole peace process and that the negotiations on the 
permanent status will lead to the implementation of Security Coun- 
cil Resolutions 242 and 338; 
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FOLLOWING the Agreement on the Gaza Strip and the Jericho Area 
as signed at Cairo on May 4, 1994 (hereinafter “the Gaza-Jericho 
Agreement”); 


DESIROUS of putting into effect the Declaration of Principles on 
Interim Self-Government Arrangements as signed at Washington, 
D.C. on September 13, 1993 (hereinafter “the Declaration of Prin- 
ciples”), and in particular Article VI regarding preparatory trans- 
fer of powers and responsibilities and the Agreed Minutes thereto; 


HEREBY AGREE to the following arrangements regarding the pre- 
paratory transfer of powers and responsibilities in the West Bank: 


Lvl 


ARTICLE II 

PREPARATORY TRANSFER OF POWERS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Israel shall transfer and the Palestinian Authority shall assume pow- 
ers and responsibilities from the Israeli military government and 
its Civil Administration in the West Bank in the following spheres: 
education and culture, health, social welfare, tourism, direct taxa- 
tion and Value Added Tax on local production (hereinafter “VAT”), 
as specified in this Agreement (hereinafter “the Spheres”). 


For the purposes of this Agreement, the Palestinian Authority shall 
constitute the authorized Palestinians referred to in Article VI of the 
Declaration of Principles. 


The Parties will explore the possible expansion of the transfer of 
powers and responsibilities to additional spheres. 


ARTICLE III 

SCOPE OF THE TRANSFERRED POWERS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Lal 


Inaccordance with the Declaration of Principles, the jurisdiction of 
the Palestinian Authority with regard to the powers and responsi- 
bilities transferred by this Agreement will not apply to Jerusalem, 
settlements, military locations and, unless otherwise provided in 
this Agreement, Israelis. 


The transfer of powers and responsibilities under this Agreement 
does not include powers and responsibilities in the sphere of for- 
eign relations, except as indicated in Article VI(2)(b) of the Gaza- 
Jericho Agreement. 


ARTICLE IV 

MODALITIES OF TRANSFER 

The transfer of powers and responsibilities in the sphere of educa- 
tion and culture pursuant to this Agreement will be implemented 
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on August 29, 1994. The transfer of powers and responsibilities 
in the remaining Spheres will be implemented in accordance with 
Article XI below. 


The transfer of powers and responsibilities shall be coordinated 
through the Civil Affairs Coordination and Cooperation Commit- 
tee referred to in Article X below and shall be implemented in accor- 
dance with the arrangements set out in this Agreement in a smooth, 
peaceful and orderly manner. 


Upon the signing of this Agreement, the Israeli side shall provide 
the Palestinian side with, or enable free access to, all information 
that is necessary for an effective and smooth transfer. 


On the date of the transfer of powers and responsibilities, Israel 
shall also transfer all movable and immovable property which 
exclusively serves the offices of the Civil Administration in the 
Spheres, including premises, whether government-owned or rented, 
equipment, registers, files and computer programs. The treatment 
of property which serves the offices transferred to the Palestinian 
Authority as well as offices which are not so transferred will be as 
mutually agreed between the two sides, suchas on the basis of shar- 
ing or exchange. 


The coordination of the transfer of powers and responsibilities pur- 
suant to this Article shall also include a joint review of the Civil 
Administration contracts the duration of which extends beyond the 
date of the transfer with a view to deciding which contracts will 
remain in force and which will be terminated. 


ARTICLE V 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE TRANSFERRED OFFICES 

The Palestinian Authority shall be fully responsible for the proper 
functioning of the offices included in the Spheres and for the man- 
agement of their personnel in all aspects, including employment 
and placement of employees, payment of their salaries and pensions 
and ensuring other employee rights. 


The Palestinian Authority will continue to employ Palestinian Civil 
Administration employees currently employed in the offices in- 
cluded in each Sphere and shall maintain their rights. 


The main office of each of the Spheres will be situated in the Jeri- 
cho Area or in the Gaza Strip. The Palestinian Authority will oper- 
ate the existing subordinate offices in the West Bank. The two sides 
may agree on the establishment of additional subordinate offices 
in the West Bank, if necessary, in such locations as mutually 
agreed. 


The Palestinian Authority has the right to coordinate its activities 
in each of the Spheres with other Spheres in which it is empowered. 
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ARTICLE VI 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THE TWO SIDES 

With regard to each Sphere, the Palestinian Authority shall coordi- 
nate with the Civil Administration on issues relating to other spheres 
in which the Palestinian Authority is not empowered. 


The military government and its Civil Administration shall assist 
and support the Palestinian Authority in promoting the effective 
exercise of its powers and responsibilities. In addition, the military 
government and its Civil Administration shall, in exercising their 
own powers and responsibilities, take into account the interests of 
the Palestinian Authority and do their utmost to remove obstacles 
to the effective exercise of powers and responsibilities by the Pales- 
tinian Authority. 


The Palestinian Authority shall prevent any activities with a mili- 
tary orientation within each of the Spheres and will do its utmost to 
maintain decorum and discipline and to avoid disruption in the 
institutions under its responsibility. 


The Palestinian Authority will notify the military government and 
its Civil Administration and will coordinate with them regarding 
any planned public large-scale events and mass gatherings within 
the Spheres. 


Nothing in this Agreement shall affect the continued authority of 
the military government and its Civil Administration to exercise 
their powers and responsibilities with regard to security and pub- 
lic order, as well as with regard to other spheres not transferred. 


ARTICLE VII 

LEGISLATIVE POWERS OF THE PALESTINIAN 
AUTHORITY 

The Palestinian Authority may promulgate secondary legislation 
regarding the powers and responsibilities transferred to it. Such 
legislation includes amendments and changes to the existing laws, 
regulations and military orders specified in Appendix A to each 
Annex. 


Legislation promulgated by the Palestinian Authority shall be con- 
sistent with the provisions of this Agreement. 


Legislation promulgated by the Palestinian Authority shall be com- 
municated to Israel which may, within a period of thirty (30) days, 
notify the Palestinian Authority that it opposes such legislation for 
any of the following reasons: 


it exceeds the powers and responsibilities transferred to the 
Palestinian Authority; 

it is inconsistent with the provisions of this Agreement; or 

it otherwise affects legislation or powers and responsibilities 
which were not transferred to the Palestinian Authority. 
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Where Israel opposes proposed legislation, it shall specify the rea- 
son for the opposition. 


If Israel has no reservations concerning the proposed legislation, 
it shall accordingly notify the Palestinian Authority at the earliest 
opportunity. If at the end of the thirty-day period Israel has not 
communicated any opposition concerning the proposed legislation, 
such legislation shall enter into force. 


The Palestinian Authority may, in the event of opposition to the 
proposed draft legislation, submit a new draft or request a review by 
the Legislation Subcommittee established under the Gaza-Jericho 
Agreement. 


The Legislation Subcommittee shall attempt to reach a decision 
on the merits of the matter within thirty days. If the Legislation 
Subcommittee is unable to reach a decision within this period, the 
Palestinian Authority shall be entitled to refer the matter to the Joint 
Liaison Committee. The Joint Liaison Committee shall consider 
the matter immediately and will attempt to settle it within thirty 
days. 


Where, upon communicating to Israel proposed legislation consist- 
ing of detailed technical regulations, the Palestinian Authority states 
that such regulations fulfill the requirements of paragraph 3 above 
and requests a speedy review, Israel shall immediately respond to 
such a request. 


Legislation regarding the West Bank shall be published as a sepa- 
rate part of any publication of legislation regarding the Gaza Strip 
and the Jericho Area issued by the Palestinian Authority. 


ARTICLE VIII 

LAW ENFORCEMENT 

The Palestinian Authority may bring disciplinary proceedings 
concerning persons it employs in the West Bank before disciplinary 
tribunals operating in the Gaza Strip or the Jericho Area. 


The Palestinian Authority may, within each of the Spheres, author- 
ize employees to act as civilian inspectors to monitor compliance 
with laws and regulations in that Sphere, within the powers and 
responsibilities transferred to the Palestinian Authority. Such inspec- 
tors shall operate in each Sphere separately and shall not be organ- 
ized into a central unit. These inspectors shall not wear uniforms or 
carry arms, and shall notin any other way have the nature ofa police 
force. They shall be required to carry the identification documen- 
tation referred to in paragraph 3 below. The number of employees 
to be authorized as civilian inspectors shall be agreed upon by both 
sides. The names of these employees shall be notified to Israel and, 
where these employees enjoy privileges pursuant to subparagraph 3 
below, shall be agreed upon by both sides. 
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The Palestinian Authority shall issue the civilian inspectors in the 
West Bank with identification documentation specifying the office 
in which they are employed. Such documentation shall be used for 
identification and will not grant privileges, except those agreed in 
the Civil Affairs Coordination and Cooperation Committee referred 
to in Article X below, or immunities. This committee shall deter- 
mine the format of the identification documentation. 


Except as specifically provided in this Agreement, all powers and 
responsibilities regarding law enforcement, including investiga- 
tion, judicial proceedings and imprisonment, will continue to be 
under the responsibility of the existing authorities in the West 
Bank. 


ARTICLE XII 

MUTUAL CONTRIBUTION TO PEACE AND 
RECONCILIATION 

With regard to each of the Spheres, Israel and the Palestinian Author- 
ity will ensure that their respective systems contribute to the peace 
between the Israeli and Palestinian peoples and to peace in the 
entire region, and will refrain from the introduction of any motifs 
that could adversely affect the process of reconciliation. 


ARTICLE XIII 
FINAL CLAUSES 
This Agreement shall enter into force on the date of its signing. 


The arrangements established by this Agreement are preparatory 
measures and shall remain in force until and to the extent super- 
seded by the Interim Agreement or by any other agreement between 
the Parties. 


Nothing in this Agreement shall prejudice or preempt the outcome 
of the negotiations on the Interim Agreement or on the permanent 
status to be conducted pursuant to the Declaration of Principles. 
Neither Party shall be deemed, by virtue of having entered into this 
Agreement, to have renounced or waived any of its existing rights, 
claims or positions. 


The two Parties view the West Bank and the Gaza Strip as a single 
territorial unit, the integrity of which will be preserved during the 
interim period. 


The Gaza Strip and the Jericho Area shall continue to be an integral 
part of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. The status of the West 
Bank shall not be changed for the period of this Agreement. Noth- 
ing in this Agreement shall be considered to change this status. 
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Source: “Agreement on Preparatory Transfer of Powers and Respon- 
sibilities,” U.S. Department of State, http://www.state.gov/p/nea/ 
rls/22676.htm. 


127. Treaty of Peace between the State 
of Israel and the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan [Excerpt], October 26, 1994 


Introduction 


The announcement of the new Jordanian-Israeli accord was fol- 
lowed three months later by the formal signing of the peace treaty 
between the two states. With minor adjustments, the two states 
agreed to accept the existing border between themselves as their 
permanent frontier. They not only agreed on peace but also agreed 
not to participate in or encourage any hostile acts against each other, 
including terrorist actions, and to refuse to allow third parties or 
governments to use their territory to launch attacks against the other. 
In addition, neither would allow groups or individuals within their 
own countries to incite or plan violent action against the other. Such 
active security cooperation went well beyond a simple declaration 
of peace. Israel and Jordan pledged themselves to further efforts 
to seek stable and lasting peace and disarmament throughout the 
Middle East and to work together to resolve outstanding refugee 
problems. In what may have been an effort to divide Jordan and the 
Palestinians by winning Jordan’s apparent acquiescence in Israeli 
control of that city, Israel promised to respect Jordan’s “present 
special role... in Moslem holy shrines in Jerusalem” and to accord 
this a high priority in negotiations over the ultimate status of Jeru- 
salem. Israel promised Jordan reliable access to supplies of water. 
Both declared that they considered the strategic Strait of Tiran and 
Gulf of Aqaba as “international waterways” open to all and that nav- 
igation of them could not be suspended. The two countries agreed 
to cooperate in economic development; commerce; finance; educa- 
tion; cultural and scientific exchanges; the development of trans- 
portation, roads, energy, and electrical power; and efforts to combat 
crime and the trade in narcotics. They also agreed to launch a major 
program to develop the Jordan Rift Valley. From Israel’s perspec- 
tive, the treaty was a demonstration to other Arab states of the 
substantial tangible benefits they might derive from normalizing 
relations with Israel. 


Primary Source 
PREAMBLE 


The Government of the State of Israel and the Government of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan: 

Bearing in mind the Washington Declaration, signed by them on 
25th July, 1994, and which they are both committed to honor; 
Aiming at the achievement of a just, lasting and comprehensive 
peace in the Middle East based on Security Council resolutions 242 
and 338 in all their aspects; 
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Bearing in mind the importance of maintaining and strengthening 
peace based on freedom, equality, justice and respect for funda- 
mental human rights, thereby overcoming psychological barriers 
and promoting human dignity; 

Reaffirming their faith in the purposes and principles of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations and recognizing their right and obligation 
to live in peace with each other as well as with all states, within secure 
and recognized boundaries; 

Desiring to develop friendly relations and co-operation between 
them in accordance with the principles of international law govern- 
ing international relations in time of peace; 

Desiring as well to ensure lasting security for both their States and 
in particular to avoid threats and the use of force between them; 
Bearing in mind that in their Washington Declaration of 25th July, 
1994, they declared the termination of the state of belligerency 
between them; 

Deciding to establish peace between them in accordance with this 
Treaty of Peace; 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1—ESTABLISHMENT OF PEACE 

Peace is hereby established between the State of Israel and the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan (the “Parties”) effective from the 
exchange of the instruments of ratification of this Treaty. 


ARTICLE 2—GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

The Parties will apply between them the provisions of the Charter 
of the United Nations and the principles of international law gov- 
erning relations among states in times of peace. In particular: 


1. They recognize and will respect each other’s sovereignty, 
territorial integrity and political independence. 

2. They recognize and will respect each other’s right to live in 
peace within secure and recognized boundaries. 

3. They will develop good neighborly relations of cooperation 
between them to ensure lasting security, will refrain from the 
threat or use of force against each other and will settle all dis- 
putes between them by peaceful means. 

4. They respect and recognize the sovereignty, territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence of every state in the region. 

5. They respect and recognize the pivotal role of human devel- 
opment and dignity in regional and bilateral relationships. 

6. They further believe that within their control, involuntary 
movements of persons in such a way as to adversely preju- 
dice the security of either Party should not be permitted. 


ARTICLE 3—INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY 
1. The international boundary between Israel and Jordan is de- 
limited with reference to the boundary definition under the 
Mandate as is shown in Annex I (a), on the mapping materi- 
als attached thereto and co-ordinates specified therein. 
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2. The boundary, as set out in Annex I (a), is the permanent, 
secure and recognized international boundary between Israel 
and Jordan, without prejudice to the status of any territories 
that came under Israeli military government control in 1967. 

3. The parties recognize the international boundary, as well as 
each other’s territory, territorial waters and airspace, as in- 
violable, and will respect and comply with them. 


ARTICLE 4—SECURITY 

1. a. Both Parties, acknowledging that mutual understanding 
and co-operation in security-related matters will form a 
significant part of their relations and will further enhance 
the security of the region, take upon themselves to base 
their security relations on mutual trust, advancement of 
joint interests and co-operation, and to aim towards a 
regional framework of partnership in peace. 

b. Towards that goal the Parties recognize the achieve- 
ments of the European Community and European Union 
in the development of the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe (CSCE) and commit themselves to 
the creation, in the Middle East, of a CSCME (Conference 
on Security and Co-operation in the Middle East). 

This commitment entails the adoption of regional 
models of security successfully implemented in the post- 
World War era (along the lines of the Helsinki process) 
culminating in a regional zone of security and stability. 

2. The obligations referred to in this Article are without preju- 
dice to the inherent right of self-defense in accordance with 
the United Nations Charter. 

3. The Parties undertake, in accordance with the provisions of 
this Article, the following: 

a. torefrain from the threat or use of force or weapons, con- 
ventional, non-conventional or ofany other kind, against 
each other, or of other actions or activities that adversely 
affect the security of the other Party; 

b. torefrain from organizing, instigating, inciting, assisting 
or participating in acts or threats of belligerency, hostil- 
ity, subversion or violence against the other Party; 

c. to take necessary and effective measures to ensure that 
acts or threats of belligerency, hostility, subversion or vio- 
lence against the other Party do not originate from, and 
are not committed within, through or over their territory 
(hereinafter the term “territory” includes the airspace and 
territorial waters). 

4. Consistent with the era of peace and with the efforts to build 
regional security and to avoid and prevent aggression and vio- 
lence, the Parties further agree to refrain from the following: 
a. joining or in any way assisting, promoting or co-operating 

with any coalition, organisation or alliance witha military 
or security character with a third party, the objectives or 
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ARTICLE 6— WATER 
With the view to achieving a comprehensive and lasting settlement 
of all the water problems between them: 


activities of which include launching aggression or other acts 
of military hostility against the other Party, in contravention 
of the provisions of the present Treaty; 


b. allowing the entry, stationing and operating on their terri- 
tory, or through it, of military forces, personnel or materiel 
of a third party, in circumstances which may adversely 
prejudice the security of the other Party. 

. Both Parties will take necessary and effective measures, and 

will co-operate in combating terrorism of all kinds. The Par- 

ties undertake: 

a. to take necessary and effective measures to prevent acts 
of terrorism, subversion or violence from being carried 
out from their territory or through it and to take neces- 
sary and effective measures to combat such activities and 
all their perpetrators; 

b. without prejudice to the basic rights of freedom of expres- 
sion and association, to take necessary and effective mea- 
sures to prevent the entry, presence and co-operation 
in their territory of any group or organisation, and their 
infrastructure, which threatens the security of the other 
Party by the use of or incitement to the use of, violent 
means; 

c. toco-operate in preventing and combating cross-boundary 
infiltrations. 

. Any question as to the implementation of this Article will be 

dealt with through a mechanism of consultations which will 

includealiaison system, verification, supervision, and where 
necessary, other mechanisms, and higher level consultation. 

The details of the mechanism of consultations will be con- 

tained in an agreement to be concluded by the Parties within 

3 months of the exchange of the instruments of ratification 

of this Treaty. 

. The Parties undertake to work as a matter of priority, and as 

soon as possible in the context of the Multilateral Working 

Group on Arms Control and Regional Security, and jointly, 

towards the following: 

a. the creation in the Middle East of a region free from hos- 
tile alliances and coalitions; 

b. the creation of a Middle East free from weapons of mass 
destruction, both conventional and non-conventional, in 
the context of a comprehensive, lasting and stable peace, 
characterized by the renunciation of the use of force, rec- 


1. The Parties agree mutually to recognize the rightful alloca- 


tions of both of them in Jordan River and Yarmouk River 
waters and Araba/Arava ground water in accordance with 
the agreed acceptable principles, quantities and quality as set 
out in Annex II, which shall be fully respected and complied 
with. 


. The Parties, recognizing the necessity to find a practical, just 


and agreed solution to their water problems and with the 
view that the subject of water can form the basis for the ad- 
vancement of co-operation between them, jointly undertake 
to ensure that the management and development of their 
water resources do not, in any way, harm the water resources 
of the other Party. 


. The Parties recognize that their water resources are not suf- 


ficient to meet their needs. More water should be supplied 
for their use through various methods, including projects of 
regional and international co-operation. 


. In light of paragraph 3 of this Article, with the understand- 


ing that co-operation in water-related subjects would be to 
the benefit of both Parties, and will help alleviate their water 
shortages, and that water issues along their entire boundary 
must be dealt with in their totality, including the possibility 
of trans-boundary water transfers, the Parties agree to search 
for ways to alleviate water shortage and to co-operate in the 
following fields: 

a. development of existing and new water resources, increas- 
ing the water availability including co-operation on a 
regional basis as appropriate, and minimising wastage of 
water resources through the chain of their uses; 

b. prevention of contamination of water resources; 

c. mutual assistance in the alleviation of water shortages; 

d. transfer of information and joint research and develop- 
ment in water-related subjects, and review of the poten- 
tials for enhancement of water resources development 
and use. 


ARTICLE 7—ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
1. Viewing economic development and prosperity as pillars of 
peace, security and harmonious relations between states, 
peoples and individual human beings, the Parties, taking 
note of understandings reached between them, affirm their 


onciliation and goodwill. 


ARTICLE 5—DIPLOMATIC AND OTHER BILATERAL 
RELATIONS 
1. The Parties agree to establish full diplomatic and consular 


relations and to exchange resident ambassadors within one 
month of the exchange of the instruments of ratification of 
this Treaty. 

. The Parties agree that the normal relationship between them 
will further include economic and cultural relations. 
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mutual desire to promote economic co-operation between 
them, as well as within the framework of wider regional eco- 
nomic co-operation. 


. In order to accomplish this goal, the Parties agree to the 


following: 
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a. toremoveall discriminatory barriers to normal economic 
relations, to terminate economic boycotts directed at each 
other, and to co-operate in terminating boycotts against 
either Party by third parties; 

b. recognizing that the principle of free and unimpeded flow 
of goods and services should guide their relations, the Par- 
ties will enter into negotiations with a view to concluding 
agreements on economic co-operation, including trade and 
the establishment of a free trade area, investment, bank- 
ing, industrial co-operation and labour, for the purpose 
of promoting beneficial economic relations, based on 
principles to be agreed upon, as well as on human devel- 
opment considerations on a regional basis. These nego- 
tiations will be concluded no later than 6 months from the 
exchange of the instruments of ratification of this Treaty; 

c. to co-operate bilaterally, as well as in multilateral forums, 
towards the promotion of their respective economies 
and of their neighborly economic relations with other re- 
gional parties. 


ARTICLE 8—REFUGEES AND DISPLACED PERSONS 
1. Recognizing the massive human problems caused to both 


Parties by the conflict in the Middle East, as well as the con- 

tribution made by them towards the alleviation of human 

suffering, the Parties will seek to further alleviate those prob- 
lems arising on a bilateral level. 

. Recognizing that the above human problems caused by the 

conflict in the Middle East cannot be fully resolved on the bi- 

lateral level, the Parties will seek to resolve them in appropri- 
ate forums, in accordance with international law, including 
the following: 

a. in the case of displaced persons, in a quadripartite com- 
mittee together with Egypt and the Palestinians; 

b. in the case of refugees, 

(i) in the framework of the Multilateral Working Group 
on Refugees. 

(ii) in negotiations, in a framework to be agreed, bi- 
lateral or otherwise, in conjunction with and at the 
same time as the permanent status negotiations per- 
taining to the territories referred to in Article 3 of this 
Treaty; 

c. through the implementation of agreed United Nations 
programs and other agreed international economic pro- 
grams concerning refugees and displaced persons, includ- 
ing assistance to their settlement. 


Kingdom of Jordan in Muslim holy shrines in Jerusalem. 
When negotiations on the permanent status will take place, 
Israel will give high priority to the Jordanian historic role in 
these shrines. 

3. The Parties will act together to promote interfaith relations 
among the three monotheistic religions, with the aim of work- 
ing towards religious understanding, moral commitment, 
freedom of religious worship, and tolerance and peace. 


ARTICLE 10—CULTURAL AND SCIENTIFIC EXCHANGES 
The Parties, wishing to remove biases developed through periods 
of conflict, recognize the desirability of cultural and scientific ex- 
changes in all fields, and agree to establish normal cultural relations 
between them. Thus, they shall, as soon as possible and not later 
than 9 months from the exchange of the instruments of ratification 
of this Treaty, conclude the negotiations on cultural and scientific 
agreements. 


ARTICLE 11—MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING AND GOOD 
NEIGHBORLY RELATIONS 

1. The Parties will seek to foster mutual understanding and 
tolerance based on shared historic values, and accordingly 
undertake: 

a. to abstain from hostile or discriminatory propaganda 
against each other, and to take all possible legal and admin- 
istrative measures to prevent the dissemination of such 
propaganda by any organization or individual present in 
the territory of either Party; 

b. as soon as possible, and not later than 3 months from the 
exchange of the instruments of ratification of this Treaty, 
to repeal all adverse or discriminatory references and ex- 
pressions of hostility in their respective legislation; 

c. to refrain in all government publications from any such 
references or expressions; 

d. to ensure mutual enjoyment by each other’s citizens of 
due process of law within their respective legal systems 
and before their courts. 

2. Paragraph 1 (a) of this Article is without prejudice to the right 
to freedom of expression as contained in the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 

3. Ajoint committee shall be formed to examine incidents where 
one Party claims there has been a violation of this Article. 


ARTICLE 19—ENERGY 


ARTICLE 9—PLACES OF HISTORICAL AND RELIGIOUS 1. The Parties will co-operate in the development of energy 

SIGNIFICANCE resources, including the development of energy-related proj- 
1. Each party will provide freedom of access to places of reli- ects such as the utilisation of solar energy. 

gious and historical significance. 2. The Parties, having concluded their negotiations on the inter- 

2. In this regard, in accordance with the Washington Declara- connecting of their electric grids in the Eilat-Aqaba area, 

tion, Israel respects the present special role of the Hashemite will implement the interconnecting upon the signature of 
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this Treaty. The Parties view this step as a part of a wider 
binational and regional concept. They agree to continue their 
negotiations as soon as possible to widen the scope of their 
interconnected grids. 

3. The Parties will conclude the relevant agreements in the field 
of energy within 6 months from the date of exchange of the 
instruments of ratification of this Treaty. 


ARTICLE 20—RIFT VALLEY DEVELOPMENT 

The Parties attach great importance to the integrated development 
of the Jordan Rift Valley area, including joint projects in the eco- 
nomic, environmental, energy-related and tourism fields. Taking 
note of the Terms of Reference developed in the framework of the 
Trilateral Israel-Jordan-US Economic Committee towards the 
Jordan Rift Valley Development Master Plan, they will vigorously 
continue their efforts towards the completion of planning and 
towards implementation. 


[...] 


Source: “Treaty of Peace between The State of Israel and the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan,” United States Embassy, Israel, 
http://telaviv.usembassy.gov/publish/peace/ijpeace.htm. 


128. Israeli-Palestinian Interim 
Agreement on the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip [Excerpt], 
September 28, 1995 


Introduction 


The original timetable for the signature of the interim accords on 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip envisaged under the Oslo Accords 
was delayed. Israeli settlement activity there continued unabated, 
while Palestinians from the Hamas faction of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization (PLO) launched violent operations against sol- 
diers and civilians there, including suicide bombings, car bombings, 
and kidnappings. Between April 1994 and January 1995, 65 Israelis 
were killed and more than 200 were wounded, while Israeli troops 
in suppressing violent demonstrations killed many more Pales- 
tinians. Israel temporarily suspended peace talks in October 1994 
after Hamas kidnapped an Israeli soldier and demanded that Israel 
release 200 Arab prisoners to obtain his return. PLO chairman 
Yasser Arafat tried to crack down on Palestinian violence, causing 
many Palestinians to reject his leadership. Suicide bombings of 
Israeli military checkpoints by the Islamic Jihad group in January 
1995 led to another Israeli suspension of negotiations. Secret talks 
nonetheless continued between Arafat and Israeli officials, even 
though Arab extremists and hard-line Israelis sought to derail these. 
In September 1995 Israel and the PLO finally signed the Oslo 
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Interim Agreement, also known as Oslo II. The interim agreement 
mandated elections for the Palestinian Interim Self-Governing 
Authority to be held no later than January 1996, after which nego- 
tiations on the permanent status of the occupied territories, includ- 
ing the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, would begin. Until then, the 
status of these areas was to be left unchanged, a provision that 
meant that the Palestinians could not proclaim an independent 
state there. In the West Bank, the Palestinian Authority (PA) would 
expand its jurisdiction to cover most of that area’s territory follow- 
ing a schedule whereby Israeli forces would during an eighteen- 
month period stage a staggered three-stage withdrawal from various 
areas. Zone A, the least sensitive and comprising major population 
centers, would come under immediate Palestinian control; Zone B, 
largely small town and rural settlements, would soon shift to Zone 
A; while portions of Zone C, which included the most sensitive areas, 
would finally be returned. Once again, unspecified exceptions and 
exemptions were made for Jerusalem, Israeli settlements, border 
areas, and military installations, whose ultimate disposition was left 
to the permanent status negotiations. Arafat claimed that the agree- 
ment placed 80 percent of the West Bank under Palestinian control, 
whereas Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Rabin claimed that 70 per- 
cent would remain in Israeli hands. The Israeli government swiftly 
constructed roads to link all the settlements to each other and to 
Israel proper, and these further divided the Palestinian-controlled 
areas from each other. Palestinians who wished to move around the 
West Bank were forced to pass through a time-consuming network 
of Israeli military roadblocks, checkpoints, and inspections that were 
established for security reasons. These barriers restricted freedom 
of trade and employment among Palestinian population centers and 
also impeded those Palestinians who had jobs within Israel. Arafat 
and the United States nonetheless hailed the interim agreements 
as a step that revitalized the stalled peace process. Meanwhile, con- 
servative Israeli politicians and religious leaders launched furious 
attacks on them and their architects, Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
and Foreign Minister Shimon Peres. Ultraorthodox Jews, extremist 
settlers, and Likud politicians proclaimed the existence of a “greater 
Israel” and claimed that the abandonment of any West Bank terri- 
tory should be regarded as treasonous. The Knesset approved the 
agreements by a narrow 61-59 majority. 


Primary Source 


The Government of the State of Israel and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (hereinafter “the PLO”), the representative of the 
Palestinian people; 


PREAMBLE 
WITHIN the framework of the Middle East peace process initiated 
at Madrid in October 1991; 


REAFFIRMING their determination to put an end to decades of 
confrontation and to live in peaceful coexistence, mutual dignity 
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and security, while recognizing their mutual legitimate and politi- 
cal rights; 

REAFFIRMING their desire to achieve a just, lasting and compre- 
hensive peace settlement and historic reconciliation through the 
agreed political process; 


RECOGNIZING that the peace process and the new era that it has 
created, as well as the new relationship established between the two 
Parties as described above, are irreversible, and the determina- 
tion of the two Parties to maintain, sustain and continue the peace 
process; 


RECOGNIZING that the aim of the Israeli-Palestinian negotiations 
within the current Middle East peace process is, among other things, 
to establish a Palestinian Interim Self-Government Authority, ie. 
the elected Council (hereinafter “the Council” or “the Palestinian 
Council”), and the elected Ra’ees of the Executive Authority, for the 
Palestinian people in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, for a tran- 
sitional period not exceeding five years from the date of signing the 
Agreement on the Gaza Strip and the Jericho Area (hereinafter “the 
Gaza-Jericho Agreement”) on May 4, 1994, leading to a permanent 
settlement based on Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338; 


REAFFIRMING their understanding that the interim self-govern- 
ment arrangements contained in this Agreement are an integral 
part of the whole peace process, that the negotiations on the per- 
manent status, that will start as soon as possible but not later than 
May 4, 1996, will lead to the implementation of Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338, and that the Interim Agreement shall set- 
tle all the issues of the interim period and that no such issues will 
be deferred to the agenda of the permanent status negotiations; 


REAFFIRMING their adherence to the mutual recognition and com- 
mitments expressed in the letters dated September 9, 1993, signed 
by and exchanged between the Prime Minister of Israel and the Chair- 
man of the PLO; 


DESIROUS of putting into effect the Declaration of Principles on 
Interim Self-Government Arrangements signed at Washington, D.C. 
on September 13, 1993, and the Agreed Minutes thereto (herein- 
after “the DOP”) and in particular Article III and Annex I concern- 
ing the holding of direct, free and general political elections for the 
Council and the Ra’ees of the Executive Authority in order that the 
Palestinian people in the West Bank, Jerusalem and the Gaza Strip 
may democratically elect accountable representatives; 


RECOGNIZING that these elections will constitute a significant 
interim preparatory step toward the realization of the legitimate 
rights of the Palestinian people and their just requirements and 
will provide a democratic basis for the establishment of Palestinian 
institutions; 
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REAFFIRMING their mutual commitment to act, in accordance with 

this Agreement, immediately, efficiently and effectively against acts 
or threats of terrorism, violence or incitement, whether committed 
by Palestinians or Israelis; 


FOLLOWING the Gaza-Jericho Agreement; the Agreement on Pre- 
paratory Transfer of Powers and Responsibilities signed at Erez on 
August 29, 1994 (hereinafter “the Preparatory Transfer Agreement”); 
and the Protocol on Further Transfer of Powers and Responsibilities 
signed at Cairo on August 27, 1995 (hereinafter “the Further Trans- 
fer Protocol”); which three agreements will be superseded by this 
Agreement; 


HEREBY AGREE as follows: 


CHAPTER I—THE COUNCIL 

ARTICLE I 

Transfer of Authority 

1. Israel shall transfer powers and responsibilities as specified in 
this Agreement from the Israeli military government and its Civil 
Administration to the Council in accordance with this Agreement. 
Israel shall continue to exercise powers and responsibilities not so 
transferred. 


2. Pending the inauguration of the Council, the powers and respon- 
sibilities transferred to the Council shall be exercised by the Pales- 
tinian Authority established in accordance with the Gaza-Jericho 
Agreement, which shall also have all the rights, liabilities and obli- 
gations to be assumed by the Council in this regard. Accordingly, 
the term “Council” throughout this Agreement shall, pending the 
inauguration of the Council, be construed as meaning the Palestin- 
ian Authority. 


3. The transfer of powers and responsibilities to the police force es- 
tablished by the Palestinian Council in accordance with Article XIV 
below (hereinafter “the Palestinian Police”) shall be accomplished 
in a phased manner, as detailed in this Agreement and in the Pro- 
tocol concerning Redeployment and Security Arrangements attached 
as Annex I to this Agreement (hereinafter “Annex I”). 


4. Asregards the transfer and assumption ofauthority in civil spheres, 
powers and responsibilities shall be transferred and assumed as set 
out in the Protocol Concerning Civil Affairs attached as Annex III 
to this Agreement (hereinafter “Annex III”). 


5. After the inauguration of the Council, the Civil Administration in 
the West Bank will be dissolved, and the Israeli military govern- 
ment shall be withdrawn. The withdrawal of the military government 
shall not prevent it from exercising the powers and responsibilities 
not transferred to the Council. 
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6. A Joint Civil Affairs Coordination and Cooperation Committee 
(hereinafter “the CAC”), Joint Regional Civil Affairs Subcommit- 
tees, one for the Gaza Strip and the other for the West Bank, and 
District Civil Liaison Offices in the West Bank shall be established 
in order to provide for coordination and cooperation in civil affairs 
between the Council and Israel, as detailed in Annex III. 


7. The offices of the Council, and the offices of its Ra’ees and its 
Executive Authority and other committees, shall be located in areas 
under Palestinian territorial jurisdiction in the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip. 


ARTICLE II 

Elections 

1. In order that the Palestinian people of the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip may govern themselves according to democratic prin- 
ciples, direct, free and general political elections will be held for 
the Council and the Ra’ees of the Executive Authority of the Coun- 
cil in accordance with the provisions set out in the Protocol con- 
cerning Elections attached as Annex II to this Agreement (hereinafter 
“Annex IT”). 


2. These elections will constitute a significant interim preparatory 
step towards the realization of the legitimate rights of the Palestin- 
ian people and their just requirements and will provide a demo- 
cratic basis for the establishment of Palestinian institutions. 


3. Palestinians of Jerusalem who live there may participate in the 
election process in accordance with the provisions contained in 
this Article and in Article VI of Annex II (Election Arrangements 
concerning Jerusalem). 


4. The elections shall be called by the Chairman of the Palestinian 
Authority immediately following the signing of this Agreement to 
take place at the earliest practicable date following the redeploy- 
ment of Israeli forces in accordance with Annex IJ, and consistent 
with the requirements of the election timetable as provided in 
Annex II, the Election Law and the Election Regulations, as defined 
in Article I of Annex II. 


ARTICLE III 

Structure of the Palestinian Council 

1. The Palestinian Council and the Ra’ees of the Executive Authority 
of the Council constitute the Palestinian Interim Self-Government 
Authority, which will be elected by the Palestinian people of the 
West Bank, Jerusalem and the Gaza Strip for the transitional period 
agreed in Article I of the DOP. 


2. The Council shall possess both legislative power and executive 
power, in accordance with Articles VII and IX of the DOP. The 
Council shall carry out and be responsible for all the legislative and 
executive powers and responsibilities transferred to it under this 
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Agreement. The exercise of legislative powers shall be in accor- 
dance with Article XVIII of this Agreement (Legislative Powers of 
the Council). 


3. The Council and the Ra’ees of the Executive Authority of the 
Council shall be directly and simultaneously elected by the Pales- 
tinian people of the West Bank, Jerusalem and the Gaza Strip, in 
accordance with the provisions of this Agreement and the Election 
Law and Regulations, which shall not be contrary to the provisions 
of this Agreement. 


4. The Council and the Ra’ees of the Executive Authority of the Coun- 
cil shall be elected for a transitional period not exceeding five years 
from the signing of the Gaza-Jericho Agreement on May 4, 1994. 


5. Immediately upon its inauguration, the Council will elect from 
among its members a Speaker. The Speaker will preside over the 
meetings of the Council, administer the Council and its committees, 
decide on the agenda of each meeting, and lay before the Council 
proposals for voting and declare their results. 


6. The jurisdiction of the Council shall be as determined in Article 
XVII of this Agreement (Jurisdiction). 


7. The organization, structure and functioning of the Council shall 
be in accordance with this Agreement and the Basic Law for the 
Palestinian Interim Self-government Authority, which Law shall 
be adopted by the Council. The Basic Law and any regulations made 
under it shall not be contrary to the provisions of this Agreement. 


8. The Council shall be responsible under its executive powers for 
the offices, services and departments transferred to it and may estab- 
lish, within its jurisdiction, ministries and subordinate bodies, as 
necessary for the fulfillment of its responsibilities. 


9. The Speaker will present for the Council’s approval proposed inter- 
nal procedures that will regulate, among other things, the decision- 
making processes of the Council. 


ARTICLE IV 

Size of the Council 

The Palestinian Council shall be composed of 82 representatives 
and the Ra’ees of the Executive Authority, who will be directly and 
simultaneously elected by the Palestinian people of the West Bank, 
Jerusalem and the Gaza Strip. 


[...] 


ARTICLE Ix 

Powers and Responsibilities of the Council 

1. Subject to the provisions of this Agreement, the Council will, 
within its jurisdiction, have legislative powers as set out in Article 
XVIII of this Agreement, as well as executive powers. 
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2. The executive power of the Palestinian Council shall extend to all 
matters within its jurisdiction under this Agreement or any future 
agreement that may be reached between the two Parties during the 
interim period. It shall include the power to formulate and conduct 
Palestinian policies and to supervise their implementation, to issue 
any rule or regulation under powers given in approved legislation 
and administrative decisions necessary for the realization of Pales- 
tinian self-government, the power to employ staff, sue and be sued 
and conclude contracts, and the power to keep and administer reg- 
isters and records of the population, and issue certificates, licenses 
and documents. 


3. The Palestinian Council’s executive decisions and acts shall be 
consistent with the provisions of this Agreement. 


4. The Palestinian Council may adopt all necessary measures in order 
to enforce the law and any of its decisions, and bring proceedings 
before the Palestinian courts and tribunals. 


5. a. In accordance with the DOP, the Council will not have powers 
and responsibilities in the sphere of foreign relations, which 
sphere includes the establishment abroad of embassies, 
consulates or other types of foreign missions and posts or 
permitting their establishment in the West Bank or the Gaza 
Strip, the appointment of or admission of diplomatic and 
consular staff, and the exercise of diplomatic functions. 

b. Notwithstanding the provisions of this paragraph, the PLO 
may conduct negotiations and sign agreements with states 
or international organizations for the benefit of the Council 
in the following cases only: 

(1) economic agreements, as specifically provided in Annex 
V of this Agreement; 

(2) agreements with donor countries for the purpose ofim- 
plementing arrangements for the provision of assistance 
to the Council; 

(3) agreements for the purpose of implementing the regional 
development plans detailed in Annex IV of the DOP or 
in agreements entered into in the framework of the 
multilateral negotiations; and 

(4) cultural, scientific and educational agreements. Deal- 
ings between the Council and representatives of foreign 
states and international organizations, as well as the 
establishment in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip of 
representative offices other than those described in sub- 
paragraph 5.a above, for the purpose of implementing 
the agreements referred to in subparagraph 5.b above, 
shall not be considered foreign relations. 


6. Subject to the provisions of this Agreement, the Council shall, 
within its jurisdiction, have an independent judicial system com- 
posed of independent Palestinian courts and tribunals. 
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CHAPTER 2—REDEPLOYMENT AND SECURITY 
ARRANGEMENTS 

ARTICLE X 

Redeployment of Israeli Military Forces 

1. The first phase of the Israeli military forces redeployment will 
cover populated areas in the West Bank—cities, towns, villages, 
refugee camps and hamlets—as set out in Annex I, and will be 
completed prior to the eve of the Palestinian elections, i.e., 22 days 
before the day of the elections. 


2. Further redeployments of Israeli military forces to specified 
military locations will commence after the inauguration of the 
Council and will be gradually implemented commensurate with the 
assumption of responsibility for public order and internal security 
by the Palestinian Police, to be completed within 18 months from 
the date of the inauguration of the Council as detailed in Articles XI 
(Land) and XIII (Security) below and in Annex I. 


3. The Palestinian Police shall be deployed and shall assume re- 
sponsibility for public order and internal security for Palestinians 
in a phased manner in accordance with XIII (Security) below and 
Annex I. 


4. Israel shall continue to carry the responsibility for external 
security, as well as the responsibility for overall security of Israelis 
for the purpose of safeguarding their internal security and public 
order. 


5. For the purpose of this Agreement, “Israeli military forces” in- 
cludes Israel Police and other Israeli security forces. 


ARTICLE XI 

Land 

1. The two sides view the West Bank and the Gaza Strip as a single 
territorial unit, the integrity and status of which will be preserved 
during the interim period. 


2. The two sides agree that West Bank and Gaza Strip territory, ex- 
cept for issues that will be negotiated in the permanent status nego- 
tiations, will come under the jurisdiction of the Palestinian Council 
in a phased manner, to be completed within 18 months from the 
date of the inauguration of the Council, as specified below: 

a. Land in populated areas (Areas A and B), including govern- 
ment and Al Wadf land, will come under the jurisdiction of 
the Council during the first phase of redeployment. 

b. All civil powers and responsibilities, including planning and 
zoning, in Areas A and B, set out in Annex III, will be trans- 
ferred to and assumed by the Council during the first phase 
of redeployment. 

c. In Area C, during the first phase of redeployment Israel will 
transfer to the Council civil powers and responsibilities not 
relating to territory, as set out in Annex III. 
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d. The further redeployments of Israeli military forces to 
specified military locations will be gradually implemented in 
accordance with the DOP in three phases, each to take place 
after an interval of six months, after the inauguration of the 
Council, to be completed within 18 months from the date of 
the inauguration of the Council. 

e. During the further redeployment phases to be completed 
within 18 months from the date of the inauguration of the 
Council, powers and responsibilities relating to territory 
will be transferred gradually to Palestinian jurisdiction that 
will cover West Bank and Gaza Strip territory, except for 
the issues that will be negotiated in the permanent status 
negotiations. 

f. The specified military locations referred to in Article X, 
paragraph 2 above will be determined in the further rede- 
ployment phases, within the specified time-frame ending 
not later than 18 months from the date of the inauguration 
of the Council, and will be negotiated in the permanent status 
negotiations. 


3. For the purpose of this Agreement and until the completion of 
the first phase of the further redeployments: 

a. “Area A” means the populated areas delineated by a red line 
and shaded in brown on attached map No. 1; 

b. “Area B” means the populated areas delineated by a red line 
and shaded in yellow on attached map No. 1, and the built- 
up area of the hamlets listed in Appendix 6 to Annex J; and 

c. “Area C” means areas of the West Bank outside Areas A 
and B, which, except for the issues that will be negotiated in 
the permanent status negotiations, will be gradually trans- 
ferred to Palestinian jurisdiction in accordance with this 
Agreement. 


ARTICLE XII 

Arrangements for Security and Public Order 

1. In order to guarantee public order and internal security for the 
Palestinians of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, the Council shall 
establish a strong police force as set out in Article XIV below. Israel 
shall continue to carry the responsibility for defense against exter- 
nal threats, including the responsibility for protecting the Egyptian 
and Jordanian borders, and for defense against external threats 
from the sea and from the air, as well as the responsibility for over- 
all security of Israelis and Settlements, for the purpose of safeguard- 
ing their internal security and public order, and will have all the 
powers to take the steps necessary to meet this responsibility. 


2. Agreed security arrangements and coordination mechanisms are 
specified in Annex I. 


3. A Joint Coordination and Cooperation Committee for Mutual 


Security Purposes (hereinafter “the JSC”), as well as Joint Regional 
Security Committees (hereinafter “RSCs”) and Joint District Coor- 
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dination Offices (hereinafter “DCOs”), are hereby established as 
provided for in Annex I. 


4. The security arrangements provided for in this Agreement and 
in Annex I may be reviewed at the request of either Party and may 
be amended by mutual agreement of the Parties. Specific review 
arrangements are included in Annex I. 


5. For the purpose of this Agreement, “the Settlements” means, in the 
West Bank the settlements in Area C; and in the Gaza Strip—the 
Gush Katif and Erez settlement areas, as well as the other settlements 
in the Gaza Strip, as shown on attached map No. 2. 


ARTICLE XIII 

Security 

1. The Council will, upon completion of the redeployment of Israeli 
military forces in each district, as set out in Appendix 1 to Annex I, 
assume the powers and responsibilities for internal security and 
public order in Area A in that district. 


2. a. There will be a complete redeployment of Israeli military 
forces from Area B. Israel will transfer to the Council and the 
Council will assume responsibility for public order for Pales- 
tinians. Israel shall have the overriding responsibility for secu- 
rity for the purpose of protecting Israelis and confronting the 
threat of terrorism. 

b. In Area B the Palestinian Police shall assume the responsi- 
bility for public order for Palestinians and shall be deployed 
in order to accommodate the Palestinian needs and require- 
ments in the following manner: 

(1) The Palestinian Police shall establish 25 police stations 
and posts in towns, villages, and other places listed in 
Appendix 2 to Annex I and as delineated on map No. 3. 
The West Bank RSC may agree on the establishment of 
additional police stations and posts, if required. 

(2) The Palestinian Police shall be responsible for handling 
public order incidents in which only Palestinians are 
involved. 

(3) The Palestinian Police shall operate freely in populated 
places where police stations and posts are located, as set 
out in paragraph b(1) above. 

(4) While the movement of uniformed Palestinian policemen 
in Area B outside places where there is a Palestinian 
police station or post will be carried out after coordina- 
tion and confirmation through the relevant DCO, three 
months after the completion of redeployment from 
Area B, the DCOs may decide that movement of Pales- 
tinian policemen from the police stations in Area B to 
Palestinian towns and villages in Area B on roads that 
are used only by Palestinian traffic will take place after 
notifying the DCO. 
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(5) The coordination of such planned movement prior to 
confirmation through the relevant DCO shall include a 
scheduled plan, including the number of policemen, 
as well as the type and number of weapons and vehicles 
intended to take part. It shall also include details of ar- 
rangements for ensuring continued coordination through 
appropriate communication links, the exact schedule of 
movement to the area of the planned operation, includ- 
ing the destination and routes thereto, its proposed 
duration and the schedule for returning to the police 
station or post. 

The Israeli side of the DCO will provide the Palestin- 
ian side with its response, following a request for move- 
ment of policemen in accordance with this paragraph, 
in normal or routine cases within one day and in emer- 
gency cases no later than 2 hours. 

(6) The Palestinian Police and the Israeli military forces will 
conduct joint security activities on the main roads as set 
out in Annex I. 

(7) The Palestinian Police will notify the West Bank RSC of 
the names of the policemen, number plates of police 
vehicles and serial numbers of weapons, with respect to 
each police station and post in Area B. 

(8) Further redeployments from Area C and transfer of 
internal security responsibility to the Palestinian Police 
in Areas B and C will be carried out in three phases, each 
to take place after an interval of six months, to be com- 
pleted 18 months after the inauguration of the Council, 
except for the issues of permanent status negotiations 
and of Israel’s overall responsibility for Israelis and 
borders. 

(9) The procedures detailed in this paragraph will be re- 
viewed within six months of the completion of the first 
phase of redeployment. 


ARTICLE XIV 

The Palestinian Police 

1. The Council shall establish a strong police force. The duties, func- 
tions, structure, deployment and composition of the Palestinian 
Police, together with provisions regarding its equipment and oper- 
ation, as well as rules of conduct, are set out in Annex I. 


2. The Palestinian police force established under the Gaza-Jericho 
Agreement will be fully integrated into the Palestinian Police and 
will be subject to the provisions of this Agreement. 


3. Except for the Palestinian Police and the Israeli military forces, 
no other armed forces shall be established or operate in the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip. 


4. Except for the arms, ammunition and equipment of the Palestin- 
ian Police described in Annex I, and those of the Israeli military 
forces, no organization, group or individual in the West Bank and 
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the Gaza Strip shall manufacture, sell, acquire, possess, import or 
otherwise introduce into the West Bank or the Gaza Strip any fire- 
arms, ammunition, weapons, explosives, gunpowder or any related 
equipment, unless otherwise provided for in Annex I. 


ARTICLE XV 

Prevention of Hostile Acts 

1. Both sides shall take all measures necessary in order to prevent 
acts of terrorism, crime and hostilities directed against each other, 
against individuals falling under the other’s authority and against 
their property and shall take legal measures against offenders. 


2. Specific provisions for the implementation of this Article are set 
out in Annex I. 


ARTICLE XVI 

Confidence Building Measures 

With a view to fostering a positive and supportive public atmo- 
sphere to accompany the implementation of this Agreement, to 
establish a solid basis of mutual trust and good faith, and in order 
to facilitate the anticipated cooperation and new relations between 
the two peoples, both Parties agree to carry out confidence build- 
ing measures as detailed herewith: 


1. Israel will release or turn over to the Palestinian side, Pales- 
tinian detainees and prisoners, residents of the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip. The first stage of release of these prisoners and 
detainees will take place on the signing of this Agreement 
and the second stage will take place prior to the date of the 
elections. There will be a third stage of release of detainees 
and prisoners. Detainees and prisoners will be released from 
among categories detailed in Annex VII (Release of Palestin- 
ian Prisoners and Detainees). Those released will be free to 
return to their homes in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 

2. Palestinians who have maintained contact with the Israeli 
authorities will not be subjected to acts of harassment, vio- 
lence, retribution or prosecution. Appropriate ongoing mea- 
sures will be taken, in coordination with Israel, in order to 
ensure their protection. 

3. Palestinians from abroad whose entry into the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip is approved pursuant to this Agreement, 
and to whom the provisions of this Article are applicable, will 
not be prosecuted for offenses committed prior to Septem- 
ber 13, 1993. 


CHAPTER 3—LEGAL AFFAIRS 
[...] 


ARTICLE XIX 

Human Rights and the Rule of Law 

Israel and the Council shall exercise their powers and responsibili- 
ties pursuant to this Agreement with due regard to internationally- 
accepted norms and principles of human rights and the rule of law. 
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CHAPTER 4—COOPERATION 

ARTICLE XXII 

Relations between Israel and the Council 

1. Israel and the Council shall seek to foster mutual understanding 
and tolerance and shall accordingly abstain from incitement, in- 
cluding hostile propaganda, against each other and, without dero- 
gating from the principle of freedom of expression, shall take legal 
measures to prevent such incitement by any organizations, groups 
or individuals within their jurisdiction. 


2. Israel and the Council will ensure that their respective educa- 
tional systems contribute to the peace between the Israeli and Pales- 
tinian peoples and to peace in the entire region, and will refrain 
from the introduction of any motifs that could adversely affect the 
process of reconciliation. 


3. Without derogating from the other provisions of this Agreement, 
Israel and the Council shall cooperate in combating criminal activity 
which may affect both sides, including offenses related to trafficking 
inillegal drugs and psychotropic substances, smuggling, and offenses 
against property, including offenses related to vehicles. 


ARTICLE XXII 

Cooperation with Regard to Transfer of Powers and 
Responsibilities 

In order to ensure a smooth, peaceful and orderly transfer of powers 
and responsibilities, the two sides will cooperate with regard to the 
transfer of security powers and responsibilities in accordance with 
the provisions of Annex I, and the transfer of civil powers and re- 
sponsibilities in accordance with the provisions of Annex III. 


ARTICLE XXV 

Cooperation Programs 

1. The Parties agree to establish a mechanism to develop programs 
of cooperation between them. Details of such cooperation are set 
out in Annex VI. 


ARTICLE XXVII 

Liaison and Cooperation with Jordan and Egypt 

1. Pursuant to Article XII of the DOP, the two Parties have invited 
the Governments of Jordan and Egypt to participate in establishing 
further liaison and cooperation arrangements between the Govern- 
ment of Israel and the Palestinian representatives on the one hand, 
and the Governments of Jordan and Egypt on the other hand, to pro- 
mote cooperation between them. As part of these arrangements a 
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Continuing Committee has been constituted and has commenced 
its deliberations. 


2. The Continuing Committee shall decide by agreement on the 
modalities of admission of persons displaced from the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip in 1967, together with necessary measures to 
prevent disruption and disorder. 


3. The Continuing Committee shall also deal with other matters of 
common concern. 


ARTICLE XXVIII 

Missing Persons 

1. Israel and the Council shall cooperate by providing each other 
with all necessary assistance in the conduct of searches for missing 
persons and bodies of persons which have not been recovered, as 
well as by providing information about missing persons. 


2. The PLO undertakes to cooperate with Israel and to assist it in 
its efforts to locate and to return to Israel Israeli soldiers who are 
missing in action and the bodies of soldiers which have not been 
recovered. 


CHAPTER 5—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
[...] 


ARTICLE XXXI 
Final Clauses 
1. This Agreement shall enter into force on the date of its signing. 


2. The Gaza-Jericho Agreement, except for Article XX (Confidence- 
Building Measures), the Preparatory Transfer Agreement and the 
Further Transfer Protocol will be superseded by this Agreement. 


3. The Council, upon its inauguration, shall replace the Palestinian 
Authority and shall assume all the undertakings and obligations of 
the Palestinian Authority under the Gaza-Jericho Agreement, the Pre- 
paratory Transfer Agreement, and the Further Transfer Protocol. 


4. The two sides shall pass all necessary legislation to implement 
this Agreement. 


5. Permanent status negotiations will commence as soon as possible, 
but not later than May 4, 1996, between the Parties. Itis understood 
that these negotiations shall cover remaining issues, including: 
Jerusalem, refugees, settlements, security arrangements, borders, 
relations and cooperation with other neighbors, and other issues of 
common interest. 


6. Nothing in this Agreement shall prejudice or preempt the out- 
come of the negotiations on the permanent status to be conducted 
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pursuant to the DOP. Neither Party shall be deemed, by virtue of 
having entered into this Agreement, to have renounced or waived 
any of its existing rights, claims or positions. 


7. Neither side shall initiate or take any step that will change the 
status of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip pending the outcome of 
the permanent status negotiations. 


8. The two Parties view the West Bank and the Gaza Strip as a single 
territorial unit, the integrity and status of which will be preserved 
during the interim period. 


9. The PLO undertakes that, within two months of the date of the 
inauguration of the Council, the Palestinian National Council will 
convene and formally approve the necessary changes in regard to 
the Palestinian Covenant, as undertaken in the letters signed by the 
Chairman of the PLO and addressed to the Prime Minister of Israel, 
dated September 9, 1993 and May 4, 1994. 


10. Pursuant to Annex I, Article IX of this Agreement, Israel con- 
firms that the permanent checkpoints on the roads leading to and 
from the Jericho Area (except those related to the access road lead- 
ing from Mousa Alami to the Allenby Bridge) will be removed upon 
the completion of the first phase of redeployment. 


11. Prisoners who, pursuant to the Gaza-Jericho Agreement, were 
turned over to the Palestinian Authority on the condition that they 
remain in the Jericho Area for the remainder of their sentence, will 
be free to return to their homes in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip 
upon the completion of the first phase of redeployment. 


Source: “Tsraeli-Palestinian Interim Agreement on the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip,” U.S. Department of State, http://www.state.gov/ 
p/nea/rls/22678.htm. 


129. Yitzhak Rabin’s Last Speech, 
Peace Rally, Kings of Israel Square, 
Tel Aviv, November 4, 1995 


Introduction 


Even though the 1995 Oslo Interim Agreements permitted Israeli 
forces to maintain effective control of much of the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip and the Israeli government continued to expand new 
settlements in the West Bank and East Jerusalem, they were anath- 
ema to many conservative Israeli politicians, extremist settlers, 
and ultraorthodox Jews. The issue polarized the Israeli population. 
In the fall of 1995, right-wing Israelis held massive demonstrations 
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against the interim agreements and any Israeli withdrawals from 
West Bank territories. Moderate Israelis likewise organized huge 
rallies in favor of peace, and Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin agreed 
to appear at a peace demonstration in Tel Aviv, scheduled for 
November 4, 1995. Rabin, who one year earlier had shared the 
Nobel Peace Prize with Israel’s foreign minister, Shimon Peres, and 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) chairman Yasser Arafat, 
again spoke eloquently in favor of the peace process as the only 
way of ensuring Israel’s long-term survival. Recalling his own 27 
years in the military, Rabin argued that while fighting was some- 
times necessary and inevitable, whenever it was feasible peace was 
the better course. He also assailed those ultraorthodox and right- 
wing Israeli critics of the interim agreements who were advocating 
the use of violence against their architects, himself included, warn- 
ing that such behavior was “undermining the very foundations of 
Israeli democracy.” Ironically, during the rally he was assassinated 
by Yigal Amir, an orthodox and deeply anti-Arab Jewish student 
of theology and a former Israeli soldier who believed that Rabin’s 
policies were endangering Israel and therefore justified his death 
as a threat to state security. The assassination, revealing as it did 
the depths of political divisions, extremism, and hatred within the 
country, shocked Israel and the international community. For 
supporters of the peace process, Rabin became a posthumous icon 
and martyr, the earlier ambiguities and reservations of his policies 
forgotten. 


Primary Source 


Allow me to say, 1am also moved. I want to thank each and every 
one of you who stood up here against violence and for peace. This 
government, which I have the privilege to lead, together with my 
friend Shimon Peres, decided to give peace a chance. A peace that 
will solve most of the problems of the State of Israel. I was a mili- 
tary man for twenty-seven years. I fought as long as there were no 
prospects for peace. Today I believe that there are prospects for 
peace, great prospects. We must take advantage of it for the sake of 
those standing here, and for the sake of those who do not stand 
here. And they are many among our people. 


Ihave always believed that the majority of the people want peace, 
are prepared to take risks for peace. And you here, by showing up 
at this rally, prove it, along with the many who did not make it here, 
that the people truly want peace and oppose violence. Violence is 
undermining the very foundations of Israeli democracy. It must 
be condemned, denounced, and isolated. This is not the way of the 
State of Israel. Controversies may arise in a democracy, but the 
decision must be reached through democratic elections, just as it 
happened in 1992, when we were given the mandate to do what we 
are doing, and to continue to do it. 


I want to thank from here the President of Egypt, the King of Jor- 
dan, and the King of Morocco, whose representatives are present 
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here, conveying their partnership with us on the march toward 
peace. But above all—the people of Israel, who have proven, in the 
three years this government has been in office, that peace is attain- 
able, a peace that will provide an opportunity for a progressive so- 
ciety and economy. Peace exists first and foremost in our prayers, 
but not only in prayers. Peace is what the Jewish People aspire to, a 
true aspiration. 


Peace entails difficulties, even pain. Israel knows no path devoid of 
pain. But the path of peace is preferable to the path of war. I say this 
to you as one who was a military man and minister of defense, and 
who saw the pain of the families of IDF soldiers. It is for their sake, 
and for the sake of our children and grandchildren, that I want this 
government to exert every effort, exhaust every opportunity, to 
promote and to reach a comprehensive peace. 


This rally must send a message to the Israeli public, to the Jewish 
community throughout the world, to many, many in the Arab world 
and in the entire world, that the people of Israel want peace, sup- 
port peace, and for that, I thank you very much. 


Source: U.S. Congress, “Anniversary of the Death of Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzak Rabin,” Congressional Record, November 19, 2003, 
H11628, http://www.congress.gov/cgi-bin/query/z?r108: 
H19NO3-0068:. 


130. Israel-Lebanon Cease-Fire 
Understanding, April 26, 1996 


Introduction 


The fact that Arab groups hostile to Israel frequently used Lebanon 
as a base from which to launch their attacks was a recurrent irritant 
in Israel’s relations with Lebanon and on several occasions pro- 
voked Israeli military hostilities intended to eradicate the threat. 
Extremist Shiite groups, notably Hezbollah (the Party of Allah), 
who were backed by Iran and Syria, two nations that often sought to 
undermine the Israeli-Palestinian peace process, looked on Lebanon 
as a convenient safe haven within easy range of Israel. In 1995 and 
1996 Hezbollah and other guerrilla groups, including the Islamic 
Suicide Squads and Hamas, intensified their terrorist attacks against 
Israeli civilians, moves that eventually contributed to the defeat of 
the Labor Party in the May 1996 Israeli elections and the discredit- 
ing of its peace faction, headed by Prime Minister Shimon Peres. In 
the spring of 1996 repeated Hezbollah rocket attacks on civilians 
and property in northern Israel from bases in Lebanon provoked 
the Israeli government to mount a large-scale bombardment of 
southern Lebanon, a move christened Operation GRAPES OF WRATH. 
The episode resulted in numerous Lebanese casualties, and many 
refugees left their homes and fled into northern Lebanon. U.S. sec- 
retary of state Warren Christopher successfully negotiated an under- 
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standing among Israel, Lebanon, the Hezbollah and its backer, 
the Syrian government, that supposedly ended both the Hezbollah 
attacks and the Israeli reprisals. In practice, both sides disagreed 
on the interpretation of the agreement and periodically resumed 
their military operations against the other but at a somewhat lower 
level. Ten years later, in July 2006, the use of Lebanon by Hezbollah 
forces resulted in an outright Israeli invasion of Lebanon, in some 
ways a reprisal of the 1983 Israeli-Lebanese conflict. 


Primary Source 


Following is the text of the “understanding” reached on Friday, 
April 26, 1996, for the cease-fire in Lebanon: 


The United States understands that after discussions with the gov- 
ernments of Israel and Lebanon, and in consultation with Syria, 
Lebanon and Israel will ensure the following: 


1. Armed groups in Lebanon will not carry out attacks by 
Katyusha rockets or by any kind of weapon into Israel. 

2. Israel and those cooperating with it will not fire any kind of 
weapon at civilians or civilian targets in Lebanon. 

3. Beyond this, the two parties commit to ensuring that under 
no circumstances will civilians be the target ofattack and that 
civilian populated areas and industrial and electrical instal- 
lations will not be used as launching grounds for attacks. 

4. Without violating this understanding, nothing herein shall 
preclude any party from exercising the right of self-defense. 


A Monitoring Group is established consisting of the United States, 
France, Syria, Lebanon and Israel. Its task will be to monitor the 
application of the understanding stated above. Complaints will be 
submitted to the Monitoring Group. 


In the event of a claimed violation of the understanding, the party 
submitting the complaint will do so within 24 hours. Procedures for 
dealing with the complaints will be set by the Monitoring Group. 


The United States will also organize a Consultative Group, to con- 
sist of France, the European Union, Russia and other interested 
parties, for the purpose of assisting in the reconstruction needs of 
Lebanon. 


It is recognized that the understanding to bring the current crisis 
between Lebanon and Israel to an end cannot substitute for a per- 
manent solution. The United States understands the importance of 
achieving a comprehensive peace in the region. 


Toward this end, the United States proposes the resumption of 
negotiations between Syria and Israel and between Lebanon and 
Israel at a time to be agreed upon, with the objective of reaching 
comprehensive peace. 
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The United States understands that it is desirable that these nego- 
tiations be conducted in a climate of stability and tranquility. 


This understanding will be announced simultaneously at 1800 hours, 
April 26, 1996, in all countries concerned. 


The time set for implementation is 0400 hours, April 27, 1996. 


Following is the text of a letter written by U.S. Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher to Prime Minister Peres on 30 April 1996: 


Dear Mr. Prime Minister: 


With regard to the right of self-defense referred to in the Under- 
standing dated April 26, 1996, the United States understands that 
if Hizballah or any other group in Lebanon acts inconsistently with 
the principles of the Understanding or launches attacks on Israeli 
forces in Lebanon, whether that attack has taken the form of firing, 
ambushes, suicide attacks, roadside explosives, or any other type 
of attack, Israel retains the right in response to take appropriate 
self-defense measures against the armed groups responsible for 
the attack. 


With regard to the prohibitions on the use of certain areas as 
launching grounds for attacks, the United States understands that 
the prohibition refers not only to the firing of weapons, but also to 
the use of these areas by armed groups as bases from which to carry 
out attacks. 


Source: U.S. Department of State, “Israel-Lebanon Ceasefire Under- 
standing,” United States Embassy Israel, http://telaviv.usembassy 
.gov/publish/peace/documents/ceasefire_understanding.html. 


131. Hebron Accords, “Note for the 
Record,” January 15, 1997 


Introduction 


In May 1996, Likud Party leader Benjamin Netanyahu, a staunch 
opponent of the Oslo Accords, became Israeli prime minister, head- 
ing a coalition government in which the right-wing orthodox reli- 
gious parties were also included. Netanyahu openly proclaimed his 
opposition to the U.S. peace proposals put forward by President Bill 
Clinton. Netanyahu asserted his views by subjecting Palestinian 
leaders to petty humiliations and announcing the resumption of 
new Israeli settlements in the occupied territories and East Jeru- 
salem. In September 1996, however, major Palestinian riots erupted 
when Israeli archaeologists opened a second entrance in East Jeru- 
salem to the Hasmonean Tunnel, a symbolically significant site 
on the Dome of the Rock. Palestinian security forces waged pitched 
battles with Israeli troops, and for the first time since 1967 Israeli 
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tanks and helicopters were deployed in the West Bank. In the after- 
math of these internationally embarrassing events, Israel and the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) reached agreement on 
an outstanding issue: the administration of the city of Hebron, a 
sacred site for both Jews and Muslims, where 450 militant Jews lived 
among 200,000 Arabs. The Hebron Accords divided the city into 
two, the larger (H-1) part under the Palestinian Authority (PA), and 
the smaller (H-2) portion, shared by 450 Jews and 20,000 Arabs, 
supposedly under Palestinian Authority (PA) control although 
an Israeli military presence remained to protect the Jewish resi- 
dents and maintain public order. The city remained divided, with 
checkpoints and barbed wire preventing easy transit among the 
Palestinian-controlled areas, while Jewish settlers used special access 
routes and bypass roads guarded by Israeli security personnel. The 
Jewish residents felt free to taunt their Arab neighbors and even call 
for their expulsion or death. Many Arabs deeply resented the Hebron 
Accords, which they felt encapsulated Israeli plans for the Palestini- 
ans, who would always be relegated to an inferior position in the 
occupied territories. Urged by the United States and with the 
inducement of U.S. funding to restore the main Arab thoroughfare 
and market in Hebron, PLO leader Yasser Arafat nonetheless wel- 
comed the Hebron Accords. This was mainly because in an appen- 
dix to the accords Netanyahu committed Israel to revitalizing the 
peace process, scheduling three further redeployments of Israeli 
forces and the resumption within two months of negotiations on 
the permanent status of the occupied territories. In return, the 
PLO pledged to complete its promised revisions of the Palestinian 
National Charter on the renunciation of terrorism and the accept- 
ance of United Nations (UN) Security Council Resolutions 232 and 
338 and to take active measures against Palestinian terrorists and 
propaganda hostile to Israel and the peace process. U.S. secretary 
of state Warren Christopher followed up the Hebron Accords with 
aletter to Netanyahu urging further progress in implementation of 
the interim agreement, especially the speedy implementation of the 
three promised redeployments of Israeli forces in the West Bank. 
Christopher told Netanyahu that in conversations with Arafat he 
hadalready stressed that the PA should “make every effort to ensure 
public order and internal security within the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip.” Christopher assured Netanyahu that “the United States’ com- 
mitment to Israel’s security is ironclad and constitutes the funda- 
mental cornerstone of our special relationship.” Christopher also 
stressed that Israel was “entitled to secure and defensible borders” 
and that ensuring these was central to the peace process. Yet, how- 
ever diplomatic the language, Netanyahu was clearly under pressure 
from the Clinton administration to move forward with the program 
envisaged in the interim agreements. 


Primary Source 


The two leaders agreed that the Oslo peace process must move for- 
ward to succeed. Both parties to the Interim Agreement have con- 
cerns and obligations. Accordingly, the two leaders reaffirmed their 
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commitment to implement the Interim Agreement on the basis of 
reciprocity and, in this context, conveyed the following undertakings 
to each other: 


ISRAELI RESPONSIBILITIES 
The Israeli side reaffirms its commitments to the following measures 
and principles in accordance with the Interim Agreement: 


Issues for Implementation 
1. Further Redeployment Phases 


The first phase of further redeployments will be carried out during 
the first week of March. 


2. Prisoner Release Issues 


Prisoner release issues will be dealt with in accordance with the In- 
terim Agreement’s provisions and procedures, including Annex VII. 


Issues for Negotiation 
3. Outstanding Interim Agreement Issues 


Negotiations on the following outstanding issues from the Interim 
Agreement will be immediately resumed. Negotiations on these 
issues will be conducted in parallel: 


Safe Passage 

. Gaza Airport 

Gaza port 

. Passages 

Economic, financial, civilian and security issues 
People-to-people 


moans Pp 


4. Permanent Status Negotiations 


Permanent status negotiations will be resumed within two months 
after implementation of the Hebron Protocol. 


PALESTINIAN RESPONSIBILITIES 
The Palestinian side reaffirms its commitments to the following mea- 
sures and principles in accordance with the Interim Agreement: 


1. Complete the process of revising the Palestinian National 
Charter 
2. Fighting terror and preventing violence 
a. Strengthening security cooperation 
b. Preventing incitement and hostile propaganda, as speci- 
fied in Article XXII of the Interim Agreement 
c. Combat systematically and effectively terrorist organiza- 
tions and infrastructure 
d. Apprehension, prosecution and punishment of terrorists 
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e. Requests for transfer of suspects and defendants will be 
acted upon in accordance with Article II(7)(f) of Annex IV 
to the Interim Agreement 

f. Confiscation of illegal firearms 

3. Size of Palestinian Police will be pursuant to the Interim 

Agreement. 

4. Exercise of Palestinian governmental activity, and location 
of Palestinian governmental offices, will be as specified in the 

Interim Agreement. 


The aforementioned commitments will be dealt with immediately 
and in parallel. 


Other Issues 

Either party is free to raise other issues not specified above related 
to implementation of the Interim Agreement and obligations of both 
sides arising from the Interim Agreement. 


Prepared by Ambassador Dennis Ross at the request of Prime 
Minister Benjamin Netanyahu and Ra’ees Yasser Arafat 


Source: “Note for the Record,” U.S. Embassy, Israel, http:// 
israel.usembassy.gov/publish/peace/note_record.htm. 


132. Wye River Memorandum 
[Excerpt], October 23, 1998 


Introduction 


Determined to reinvigorate the Israeli-Palestinian peace process, 
in the fall of 1998 U.S. president Bill Clinton’s administration pres- 
sured the reluctant but beleaguered Israeli prime minister Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu to follow up on the statements in the appendices 
to the Hebron Accords with a definite timetable for the three prom- 
ised Israeli troop redeployments. Israeli and Palestinian repre- 
sentatives met at Wye Plantation, Maryland, and spent nine days 
in fraught and tense negotiations. Clinton attended portions of the 
meeting and the final ceremony. King Hussein of Jordan, under- 
going treatment for the cancer of which he died early in 1999, also 
made a poignant appearance at the signing ceremony in which 
he begged those present to think of their children’s future, saying: 
“There has been enough destruction. Enough death. Enough waste.” 
The Palestinian Authority (PA) and Israel eventually concluded an 
agreement setting a timetable for further troop redeployments, 
most of which were never implemented. The Palestinians promised 
to take active measures to prevent and punish terrorism and vio- 
lence directed at Israel and its forces and to cooperate closely with 
Israeli military and security forces. They also promised to amend 
the Palestinian National Charter by removing those clauses that 
sought Israel’s destruction and endorsed the use of terrorism and 
violence. Israel promised to release 750 Palestinian prisoners, al- 
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though in practice these included numerous hardened criminals, 
an action that merely helped to stoke simmering Palestinian hostil- 
ity. Israel also permitted the Palestinians to open an airport in Gaza 
and to open talks on establishing a corridor to allow safe passage 
from Gaza to the West Bank, ending the separation of the constituent 
occupied areas under the PA. The agreement promised to begin 
negotiations as to the permanent status of the occupied territories 
almost immediately and complete them as originally scheduled by 
the following May, a timetable that all present knew was unlikely to 
be feasible. In addition, both sides stated that they would not “ini- 
tiate or take any step that will change the status of the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip,” a provision the continuing Israelicommitment 
to new settlements constantly breached. Although it represented 
a paper triumph for U.S. optimism over Israeli intransigence, the 
prospects for the agreement’s genuine implementation were poor. 


Primary Source 
I. Further Redeployments 


A. Phase One and Two Further Redeployments 

1. Pursuant to the Interim Agreement and subsequent agreements, 
the Israeli side’s implementation of the first and second F.R.D. will 
consist of the transfer to the Palestinian side of 13% from Area Cas 
follows: 


1% to Area (A) 12% to Area (B) 


The Palestinian side has informed that it will allocate an area/areas 
amounting to 3% from the above Area (B) to be designated as Green 
Areas and/or Nature Reserves. The Palestinian side has further 
informed that they will act according to the established scientific 
standards, and that therefore there will be no changes in the status 
of these areas, without prejudice to the rights of the existing inhab- 
itants in these areas including Bedouins; while these standards do 
not allow new construction in these areas, existing roads and build- 
ings may be maintained. 


The Israeli side will retain in these Green Areas/Nature Reserves 
the overriding security responsibility for the purpose of protecting 
Israelis and confronting the threat of terrorism. Activities and move- 
ments of the Palestinian Police forces may be carried out after coor- 
dination and confirmation; the Israeli side will respond to such 
requests expeditiously. 


2. As part of the foregoing implementation of the first and second 
F.R.D., 14.2% from Area (B) will become Area (A). 


B. Third Phase of Further Redeployments 

With regard to the terms of the Interim Agreement and of Secretary 
Christopher’s letters to the two sides of January 17, 1997 relating 
to the further redeployment process, there will be a committee to 
address this question. The United States will be briefed regularly. 
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II. Security 

In the provisions on security arrangements of the Interim Agree- 
ment, the Palestinian side agreed to take all measures necessary in 
order to prevent acts of terrorism, crime and hostilities directed 
against the Israeli side, against individuals falling under the Israeli 
side’s authority and against their property, just as the Israeli side 
agreed to take all measures necessary in order to prevent acts of 
terrorism, crime and hostilities directed against the Palestinian 
side, against individuals falling under the Palestinian side’s author- 
ity and against their property. The two sides also agreed to take legal 
measures against offenders within their jurisdiction and to prevent 
incitement against each other by any organizations, groups or indi- 
viduals within their jurisdiction. 


Both sides recognize that it is in their vital interests to combat ter- 
rorism and fight violence in accordance with Annex I of the Interim 
Agreement and the Note for the Record. They also recognize that the 
struggle against terror and violence must be comprehensive in that 
it deals with terrorists, the terror support structure, and the environ- 
ment conducive to the support of terror. It must be continuous and 
constant over along term, in that there can be no pauses in the work 
against terrorists and their structure. It must be cooperative in that 
no effort can be fully effective without Israeli-Palestinian cooperation 
and the continuous exchange of information, concepts, and actions. 


Pursuant to the prior agreements, the Palestinian side’s implemen- 
tation of its responsibilities for security, security cooperation, and 
other issues will be as detailed below during the time periods spec- 
ified in the attached time line: 


A. Security Actions 

1. Outlawing and Combating Terrorist Organizations 
(a) The Palestinian side will make known its policy of zero tol- 

erance for terror and violence against both sides. 

A work plan developed by the Palestinian side will be 

shared with the U.S. and thereafter implementation will 

begin immediately to ensure the systematic and effective 

combat of terrorist organizations and their infrastructure. 

(c) In addition to the bilateral Israeli-Palestinian security coop- 
eration, a U.S.-Palestinian committee will meet biweekly 
to review the steps being taken to eliminate terrorist cells 
and the support structure that plans, finances, supplies 
and abets terror. In these meetings, the Palestinian side will 
inform the U.S. fully of the actions it has taken to outlaw all 
organizations (or wings of organizations, as appropriate) of 
a military, terrorist or violent character and their support 
structure and to prevent them from operating in areas under 
its jurisdiction. 

(d) The Palestinian side will apprehend the specific individu- 
als suspected of perpetrating acts of violence and terror for 
the purpose of further investigation, and prosecution and 


(b 
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punishment of all persons involved in acts of violence and 
terror. 

(e) AU.S.-Palestinian committee will meet to review and eval- 
uate information pertinent to the decisions on prosecution, 
punishment or other legal measures which affect the status 
of individuals suspected of abetting or perpetrating acts of 
violence and terror. 


2. Prohibiting Illegal Weapons 

(a) The Palestinian side will ensure an effective legal frame- 
work is in place to criminalize, in conformity with the prior 
agreements, any importation, manufacturing or unlicensed 
sale, acquisition or possession of firearms, ammunition or 
weapons in areas under Palestinian jurisdiction. 

(b) In addition, the Palestinian side will establish and vigor- 
ously and continuously implement a systematic program 
for the collection and appropriate handling of all such ille- 
gal items in accordance with the prior agreements. The U.S. 
has agreed to assist in carrying out this program. 

(c) A U.S.-Palestinian-Israeli committee will be established to 
assist and enhance cooperation in preventing the smuggling 
or other unauthorized introduction of weapons or explosive 
materials into areas under Palestinian jurisdiction. 


3. Prevention Incitement 

(a) Drawing on relevant international practice and pursuant to 
Article XXII (1) of the Interim Agreement and the Note for 
the Record, the Palestinian side will issue a decree prohibit- 
ing all forms of incitement to violence or terror, and estab- 
lishing mechanisms for acting systematically against all 
expressions or threats of violence or terror. This decree will 
be comparable to the existing Israeli legislation which deals 
with the same subject. 

(b) AU.S.-Palestinian-Israeli committee will meet ona regular 
basis to monitor cases of possible incitement to violence 
or terror and to make recommendations and reports on how 
to prevent such incitement. The Israeli, Palestinian and U.S. 
sides will each appoint a media specialist, a law enforce- 
ment representative, an educational specialist and a current 
or former elected official to the committee. 


B. Security Cooperation 

The two sides agree that their security cooperation will be based on 
a spirit of partnership and will include, among other things, the 
following steps: 


1. Bilateral Cooperation 
There will be full bilateral security cooperation between the two 
sides which will be continuous, intensive and comprehensive. 
2. Forensic Cooperation 
There will be an exchange of forensic expertise, training, 
and other assistance. 
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3. Trilateral Committee 

In addition to the bilateral Israeli-Palestinian security coop- 
eration, a high-ranking U.S.-Palestinian-Israeli committee 
will meet as required and notless than biweekly to assess cur- 
rent threats, deal with any impediments to effective security 
cooperation and coordination and address the steps being 
taken to combat terror and terrorist organizations. The com- 
mittee will also serve as a forum to address the issue of exter- 
nal support for terror. In these meetings, the Palestinian side 
will fully inform the members of the committee of the results 
of its investigations concerning terrorist suspects already 
in custody and the participants will exchange additional rel- 
evant information. The committee will report regularly to 
the leaders of the two sides on the status of cooperation, the 
results of the meetings and its recommendations. 


C. Other Issues 
(a) The Palestinian side will provide a list of its policemen to the 
Israeli side in conformity with the prior agreements. 


(b) Should the Palestinian side request technical assistance, the U.S. 
has indicated its willingness to help meet those needs in coopera- 
tion with other donors. 


(c) The Monitoring and Steering Committee will, as part of its 
functions, monitor the implementation of this provision and brief 
the U.S. 


2. PLO Charter 

The Executive Committee of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
and the Palestinian Central Council will reaffirm the letter of 22 Jan- 
uary 1998 from PLO Chairman Yasir Arafat to President Clinton 
concerning the nullification of the Palestinian National Charter pro- 
visions that are inconsistent with the letters exchanged between the 
PLO and the Government of Israel on 9-10 September 1993. PLO 
Chairman Arafat, the Speaker of the Palestine National Council, and 
the Speaker of the Palestinian Council will invite the members of the 
PNC, as well as the members of the Central Council, the Council, 
and the Palestinian Heads of Ministries to a meeting to be addressed 
by President Clinton to reaffirm their support for the peace process 
and the aforementioned decisions of the Executive Committee and 
the Central Council. 


IV. Permanent Status Negotiations 

The two sides will immediately resume permanent status negoti- 
ations on an accelerated basis and will make a determined effort 
to achieve the mutual goal of reaching an agreement by May 4, 
1999. The negotiations will be continuous and without interruption. 
The United States has expressed its willingness to facilitate these 
negotiations. 
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V. Unilateral Actions 

Recognizing the necessity to create a positive environment for 
the negotiations, neither side shall initiate or take any step that will 
change the status of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip in accordance 
with the Interim Agreement. 


Source: “Wye River Memorandum,” U.S. Department of State, 
http://www.state.gov/www/regions/nea/981023_interim_agmt.html. 


133. U.S. Letters of Assurance to 
Israel, October 1998 


Introduction 


Israel’s acquiescence, under hard-line Likud Party prime minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu, in the October 1998 Wye River Accords was 
largely due to U.S. pressure. Ina series of letters dispatched during 
the 10 days after the accords were signed, Edward S. Walker Jr., the 
U.S. ambassador to Israel, seeking to encourage implementation 
of these agreements and writing on behalf of the administration of 
President Bill Clinton, offered additional clarifications and guaran- 
tees to Israel. Walker reaffirmed the significance that the United 
States placed on launching further negotiations to “resolve perma- 
nent status issues” between Israel and the Palestinians and also 
reiterated his country’s “ironclad” commitment to Israel’s secu- 
rity. He stressed that only Israel could “determine its own security 
needs” and “satisfactory” solutions to these. He also pledged that 
the Palestinian Authority (PA) would place Palestinians accused of 
violence against Israelis under genuine arrest rather than holding 
them briefly and then, in a “revolving door” policy, quickly releas- 
ing them. Walker stated that the United States firmly opposed any 
unilateral Palestinian declaration of an independent national state 
and that in the near future President Clinton intended to ensure that 
the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) nullified those clauses 
of its charter that endorsed the use of terrorist tactics against Israel 
and called for Israel’s annihilation or destruction. The series of 
letters was evidence of just how reluctant Netanyahu had been to 
accept the Wye River Accords and how little faith the Israeli gov- 
ernment placed in them. In the Knesset, Netanyahu’s Likud Party 
rebelled against ratifying the accords, although they passed due to 
support from the rival Labor Party. Netanyahu still tried to evade 
implementing the Wye River agreement, and at the end of the year 
he suspended the scheduled troop redeployments. He called elections 
for May 1999, which he then lost to Labor politician and former 
Israeli Army chief of staff Ehud Barak, a candidate who celebrated 
Israel’s military strength and believed that a Palestinian state of 
some kind was inevitable. 
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Mr. Dani Naveh 

Cabinet Secretary 

Office of the Prime Minister 
Jerusalem 


Dear Dani: 


I wanted to confirm our policy on the issues of Permanent Status 
Negotiations and Prisoner Releases. In this regard, the statements 
issued publicly by the State Department are accurate and represent 
our policies. 


With regard to Permanent Status Negotiations, the statement said: 
“the U.S. is highly sensitive to the vital importance of the perma- 
nent status issues to Israel’s future. We recognize that the security 
of the State of Israel and the Israeli public is at stake, and the U.S. 
commitment to Israel’s security remains ironclad.” 


“We appreciate that if the U.S. is invited by both parties to partic- 
ipate in the permanent status talks, which are to be conducted 
between Israel and the Palestinians on a bilateral basis, we will do 
so for the purpose of facilitating the negotiations.” 


“Only Israel can determine its own security needs and decide what 
solutions will be satisfactory.” 


“We also understand that any decision to convene or seek to con- 
vene a summit to resolve permanent status issues will need the 
agreement of both parties.” 


As for the issue of prisoner releases and the question of a “revolv- 
ing door”, the statement said: “we have had discussions with the 
Palestinians and they have given us a firm commitment that there 
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will be no ‘revolving door’. 
These public statements by the State Department represent our 
policies. We will not change them and they will remain our policies 
in the future. 


Sincerely, 


Edward S. Walker Jr. 
Ambassador 


Embassy of the United States of America 
Tel Aviv 
October 29, 1998 


Mr. Dani Naveh 


Embassy of the United States of America Cabinet Secretary 
Tel Aviv Office of the Prime Minister 
October 31, 1998 Jerusalem 
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Dear Dani: 


I wanted to confirm our policy on the issue of the 3rd phase of fur- 
ther redeployment. In this regard, the statement issued publicly 
by the State Department on October 27, 1998, is accurate and rep- 
resents our policy. 


Regarding the third further redeployment, the statement said: “dur- 
ing the discussions leading to this agreement, the U.S. made clear 
to both parties that it will not adopt any position or express any view 
about the size or the content of the third phase of Israel’s further 
redeployment, which is an Israeli responsibility to implement rather 
than negotiate.” 


“Under the terms of the memorandum, an Israeli-Palestinian com- 
mittee is being established. Nonetheless we urge the parties not to 
be distracted from the urgent task of negotiating permanent status 
arrangements, which are at the heart of the matter and which will 
determine the future of the area.” 


“Our own efforts have been and will continue to be dedicated to 
that vital task.” 


This public statement by the State Department represents our pol- 
icy. We will not change it and it will remain our policy in the future. 


Sincerely, 


Edward S. Walker, Jr. 
Ambassador 


Embassy of the United States of America 
Tel Aviv 
October 29, 1998 


Mr. Dani Naveh 

Cabinet Secretary 

Office of the Prime Minister 
Jerusalem 


Dear Dani: 


I wanted to confirm our policy on the issues of unilateral actions 
and the Charter of the PLO. In this regard, the statements issued 
publicly by the State Department on October 27, 1998, are accurate 
and represent our policies. 


With regard to unilateral declarations or other unilateral actions, 
the statement said: “as regards to the possibility of a unilateral dec- 
laration of statehood or other unilateral actions by either party 
outside the negotiating process that prejudge or predetermine the 
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outcome of those negotiations, the U.S. opposes and will oppose 
any such unilateral actions.” 


“Indeed, the U.S. has maintained for many years that an acceptable 
solution to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict can only be found through 
negotiations, not through unilateral actions. And as we look to the 
future, that will remain our policy.” 


“For the present, we are doing all we can to promote permanent 
status negotiations on an accelerated basis. And we are stressing 
that those who believe that they can declare unilateral positions or 
take unilateral acts, when the interim period ends, are courting 
disaster.” 


With regard to the PNC, the statement said: “the Wye River Agree- 
ment specifies that the members of the PNC (as well as the mem- 
bers of the PLO Central Council, the Palestinian Council and the 
Heads of Palestinian Ministries) will be invited to a meeting which 
President Clinton will attend.” 


“The purpose of this meeting of the PNC and other PLO organiza- 
tions is to reaffirm Chairman Arafat’s January 22 letter to President 
Clinton nullifying each of the Charter’s provisions that are incon- 
sistent with the PLO’s commitments to renounce terror, and to 
recognize and live in peace with Israel.” 


“This process of reaffirmation will make clear, once and for all, that 
the provisions of the PLO Charter that call for the destruction of 
Israel are null and void.” 


These public statements by the State Department represent our 
policies. We will not change them and they will remain our policies 
in the future. 


Sincerely, 


Edward S. Walker, Jr. 
Ambassador 


U.S. State Department 
Washington, D.C. 
October 30, 1998 


Mr. Dani Naveh 

Cabinet Secretary 

Government of Israel 

Dear Mr. Naveh: 

I wanted to provide further clarification of the understanding of the 


United States regarding one of the issues addressed in the “Wye 
River Memorandum.” 
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With respect to the Palestinian side’s provision of its list of police- 
men to Israel (II(C)(1)(a)), the U.S. has been assured that it will 
receive all appropriate information concerning current and former 
policemen as part of our assistance program. It is also our under- 
standing that it was agreed by the two sides that the total number 
of Palestinian policemen would not exceed 30,000. 


Sincerely, 


Dennis B. Ross 
Special Middle East Coordinator 


United States Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 20520 
October 23, 1998 


Mr. Dani Naveh 
Israeli-Palestinian Monitoring 
and Steering Committee 


Dear Dani: 


With regard to the current or former U.S. elected official to be 
appointed to the trilateral incitement committee referred to in “The 
Wye River Memorandum”, we intend to consult with the Israeli 
Government to confirm that the appointment would be mutually 
satisfactory. 


Sincerely, 


Dennis B. Ross 
Special Middle East Coordinator 


Source: “The Wye River Memorandum—US Letters of Assurance to 
Israel, 29 Oct 1998,” Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs, http://www 
-mfa.gov.il/MFA. 


134. Bill Clinton, Remarks to the 
Palestinian National Council and Other 
Palestinian Organizations in Gaza City 
[Excerpt], December 14, 1998 


Introduction 


By the late 1990s U.S. president Bill Clinton, determined to win him- 
self a place in history and redeem his public image, which had been 
badly tarnished by a tawdry sex scandal in which he barely escaped 
impeachment by the U.S. House of Representatives, was personally 
committed to making every effort to bring about a permanent set- 
tlement of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. Under the October 1998 
Wye River Accords, Clinton promised to attend the next meeting 
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of the Palestinian National Council, which was expected to revise 
those provisions of the Palestinian National Charter that called for 
the destruction of Israel and endorsed the use of violence and ter- 
rorist tactics in pursuit of this objective. Less than two months later, 
in December 1998, Clinton honored this pledge. Attending their 
meeting in Gaza, he urged the assembled Palestinians to focus on 
how great, despite all the shortcomings and the restrictions and 
frustrations they faced, was the progress they had made toward 
their goals over the previous 10 years. He praised Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization (PLO) chairman Yasser Arafat’s perseverance 
in his quest for peace and pledged substantial additional U.S. eco- 
nomic aid to the Palestinian Authority. He urged Palestinians to 
cease preaching hatred and war and to ensure that the next gener- 
ation of young children would be able to pursue fruitful and pro- 
ductive lives in peace. While anticipating further breakdowns on 
the road to a final settlement between the Palestinians and Israel, 
Clinton called on both sides to show “courage,” understanding, and 
tolerance toward each other and to continue to work toward this 
and ensure a lasting peace for their descendants. Clinton paid tribute 
to the teachings of all three faiths, Islam, Christianity, and Judaism. 
His speech, which contained few specifics, was intended to uplift 
and inspire, not to provide a concrete program. The very presence 
of the American president and his wife at this gathering, however, 
gave an enormous boost to the Palestinians’ status and morale. 


Primary Source 


I am profoundly honored to be the first American President to 
address the Palestinian people in a city governed by Palestinians. 


[have listened carefully to all that has been said. I have watched 
carefully the reactions of all of you to what has been said. I know 
that the Palestinian people stand at a crossroads: behind you a his- 
tory of dispossession and dispersal, before you the opportunity to 
shape a new Palestinian future on your own land. 


I know the way is often difficult and frustrating, but you have come 
to this point through a commitment to peace and negotiations. You 
reaffirmed that commitment today. I believe it is the only way to 
fulfill the aspirations of your people. And I am profoundly grateful 
to have had the opportunity to work with Chairman Arafat for the 
cause of peace, to come here asa friend of peace and a friend of your 
future, and to witness you raising your hands, standing up tall, stand- 
ing up not only against what you believe is wrong but for what you 
believe is right in the future. 


I was sitting here thinking that this moment would have been in- 
conceivable a decade ago: no Palestinian Authority; no elections 
in Gaza and the West Bank; no relations between the United States 
and Palestinians; no Israeli troop redeployments from the West Bank 
and Gaza; no Palestinians in charge in Gaza, Ramallah, Bethlehem, 
Hebron, Tulkarem, Jenin, Nablus, Jericho, and so many other places; 
there was no Gaza International Airport. 
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Today I had the privilege of cutting the ribbon on the international 
airport. Hillary and I, along with Chairman and Mrs. Arafat, cele- 
brated a place that will become a magnet for planes from through- 
out the Middle East and beyond, bringing you a future in which 
Palestinians can travel directly to the far corners of the world; a 
future in which it is easier and cheaper to bring materials, technol- 
ogy, and expertise in and out of Gaza; a future in which tourists and 
traders can flock here, to this beautiful place on the Mediterranean; 
a future, in short, in which the Palestinian people are connected to 
the world. 


I want the people of Israel to know that for many Palestinians, 5 
years after Oslo, the benefits of this process remain remote; that 
for too many Palestinians lives are hard, jobs are scarce, prospects 
are uncertain, and personal grief is great. I know that tremendous 
pain remains as a result of losses suffered from violence, the sepa- 
ration of families, the restrictions on the movement of people and 
goods. I understand your concerns about settlement activity, land 
confiscation, and home demolitions. I understand your concerns 
and theirs about unilateral statements that could prejudge the out- 
come of final status negotiations. I understand, in short, that there’s 
still a good deal of misunderstanding 5 years after the beginning of 
this remarkable process. 


It takes time to change things and still more time for change to ben- 
efit everyone. It takes determination and courage to make peace and 
sometimes even more to persevere for peace. But slowly but surely, 
the peace agreements are turning into concrete progress: the trans- 
fer of territories, the Gaza industrial estate, and the airport. These 
changes will make a difference in many Palestinian lives. 


I thank you—I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your leadership for 
peace and your perseverance, for enduring all the criticism from all 
sides, for being willing to change course, and for being strong enough 
to stay with whatis right. You have donea remarkable thing for your 
people. 


America is determined to do what we can to bring tangible benefits 
of peace. I am proud that the roads we traveled on to get here were 
paved, in part, with our assistance, as were hundreds of miles of 
roads that knit together towns and villages throughout the West 
Bank and Gaza. 


Two weeks ago in Washington, we joined with other nations to 
pledge hundreds of millions of dollars toward your development, 
including health care and clean water, education for your children, 
[and] rule oflaw projects that nurture democracy. Today 1am pleased 
to announce we will also fund the training of Palestinian health 
care providers and airport administrators, [and] increase our sup- 
port to Palestinian refugees. And next year I will ask the Congress 
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for another several hundred million dollars to support the develop- 
ment of the Palestinian people. 


But make no mistake about it, all this was made possible because 
of what you did, because 5 years ago you made a choice for peace, 
and because through all the tough times since, when in your own 
mind you had a hundred good reasons to walk away, you didn’t. 
Because you still harbor the wisdom that led to the Oslo accords, 
that led to the signing in Washington in September of ’93, you still 
can raise your hand and stand and lift your voice for peace. 


Mr. Chairman, you said some profound words today in embracing 
the idea that Israelis and Palestinians can live in peace as neighbors. 
Again I say, you have led the way, and we would not be here with- 
out you. 


Isay toall of you, Ican come here and work; I can bring you to Amer- 
ica, and we can work; but in the end, this is up to you—you and the 
Israelis—for you have to live with the consequences of what you 
do. I can help because I believe it is my job to do so; I believe it is 
my duty to do so; because America has Palestinian-Americans, 
Jewish-Americans, other Arab-Americans who desperately want 
us to be helpful. But in the end, you have to decide what the under- 
standing will be, and you have to decide whether we can get beyond 
the present moment where there is still, for all the progress we have 
made, so much mistrust. And the people who are listening to us 
today in Israel, they have to make the same decisions. 


Peace must mean many things: legitimate rights for Palestinians— 
[applause] thank you—legitimate rights for Palestinians, real secu- 
rity for Israel. But it must begin with something even more basic: 
mutual recognition, seeing people who are different, with whom 
there have been profound differences, as people. 


Pve had two profoundly emotional experiences in the last less than 
24 hours. I was with Chairman Arafat, and four little children came 
to see me whose fathers are in Israeli prisons. Last night, I met some 
little children whose fathers had been killed in conflict with Pales- 
tinians, at the dinner that Prime Minister Netanyahu had for me. 
Those children brought tears to my eyes. We have to find a way for 
both sets of children to get their lives back and to go forward. 


Palestinians must recognize the right of Israel and its people to live 
safe and secure lives today, tomorrow, and forever. Israel must 
recognize the right of Palestinians to aspire to live free today, to- 
morrow, and forever. 


And Task you to remember these experiences I had with these two 
groups of children. If had met them in reverse order, I would not 
have known which ones were Israeli and which Palestinian. If they 
had all been lined up ina row and I had seen their tears, I could not 
tell whose father was dead and whose father was in prison or what 
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the story of their lives were, making up the grief that they bore. We 
must acknowledge that neither side has a monopoly on pain or virtue. 


At the end of America’s Civil War, in my home State, a man was 
elected Governor who had fought with President Lincoln’s forces, 
even though most of the people in my home State fought with the 
secessionist forces. And he made his inaugural speech after 4 years 
of unbelievable bloodshed in America, in which he had been on the 
winning side but in the minority in our home. And everyone won- 
dered what kind of leader he would be. His first sentence was, “We 
have all done wrong.” I say that because I think the beginning of 
mutual respect, after so much pain, is to recognize not only the pos- 
itive characteristics of people on both sides but the fact that there has 
been a lot—a lot—of hurt and harm. 


The fulfillment of one side’s aspirations must not come at the ex- 
pense of the other. We must believe that everyone can win in the 
new Middle East. It does not hurt Israelis to hear Palestinians peace- 
fully and pridefully asserting their identity, as we saw today. That 
is not a bad thing. And it does not hurt Palestinians to acknowledge 
the profound desire of Israelis to live without fear. It is in this spirit 
that I ask you to consider where we go from here. 


I thank you for your rejection fully, finally, and forever of the pas- 
sages in the Palestinian Charter calling for the destruction of Israel, 
for they were the ideological underpinnings ofa struggle renounced 
at Oslo. By revoking them once and forall, you have sent, I say again, 
a powerful message not to the Government but to the people of 
Israel. You will touch people on the street there. You will reach their 
hearts there. 


Iknow how profoundly important this is to Israelis. I have been there 
four times as President. I have spent a lot of time with people other 
than the political leaders, Israeli schoolchildren who heard about 
you only as someone who thought they should be driven into the 
sea. They did not know what their parents or grandparents did that 
you thought was so bad; they were just children, too. Is it surpris- 
ing that all this has led to the hardening of hearts on both sides, that 
they refused to acknowledge your existence as a people and that led 
to a terrible reaction by you? 


By turning this page on the past, you are taking the lead in writing 
a new story for the future. And you have issued a challenge to the 
Government and the leaders of Israel to walk down that path with 
you. I thank you for doing that. The children of all the Middle East 
thank you. 


But declaring a change of heart still won’t be enough. Let’s be real- 
istic here. First of all, there are real differences. And secondly, a lot 
of water has flowed under the bridge, as we used to say at home. An 
American poet has written, “Too long a sacrifice can make a stone 
of the heart.” Palestinians and Israelis in their pasts both share a 
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history of oppression and dispossession; both have felt their hearts 
turn to stone for living too long in fear and seeing loved ones die too 
young. You are two great people of strong talent and soaring ambi- 
tion, sharing such a small piece of sacred land. 


The time has come to sanctify your holy ground with genuine for- 
giveness and reconciliation. Every influential Palestinian, from 
teacher to journalist, from politician to community leader, must 
make this a mission to banish from the minds of children glorify- 
ing suicide bombers, to end the practice of speaking peace in one 
place and preaching hatred in another, to teach schoolchildren the 
value of peace and the waste of war, to break the cycle of violence. 
Our great American prophet Martin Luther King once said, “The 
old law of an eye for an eye leaves everybody blind.” 


I believe you have gained more in 5 years of peace than in 45 years 
of war. I believe that what we are doing today, working together for 
security, will lead to further gains and changes in the heart. I believe 
that our work against terrorism, if you stand strong, will be re- 
warded, for that must become a fact of the past. It must never be a 
part of your future. 


Let me say this as clearly as I can: No matter how sharp a grievance 
or how deep a hurt, there is no justification for killing innocents. 


Mr. Chairman, you said at the White House that no Israeli mother 
should have to worry if her son or daughter is late coming home. 
Your words touched many people. You said much the same thing 
today. We must invest those words with the weight of reality in the 
minds of every person in Israel and every Palestinian. 


I feel this all the more strongly because the act of a few can falsify 
the image of the many. How many times have we seen it? How many 
times has it happened to us? We both know it is profoundly wrong 
to equate Palestinians, in particular, and Islam, in general, with 
terrorism or to see a fundamental conflict between Islam and the 
West. For the vast majority of the more than one billion Muslims in 
the world, tolerance is an article of faith and terrorism a travesty of 
faith. 


1 know that in my own country, where Islam is one of the fastest 
growing religions, we share the same devotion to family and hard 
workand community. When it comes to relations between the United 
States and Palestinians, we have come far to overcome our mis- 
perceptions of each other. Americans have come to appreciate the 
strength of your identity and the depth of your aspirations. And we 
have learned to listen to your grievances as well. 


Ihope you have begun to see America as your friend. I have tried to 
speak plainly to you about the need to reach out to the people of 
Israel, to understand the pain of their children, to understand the 
history of their fear and mistrust, their yearning, gnawing desire for 
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security, because that is the only way friends can speak and the only 
way we can move forward. 


I took the same liberty yesterday in Israel. I talked there about the 
need to see one’s own mistakes, not just those of others; to recog- 
nize the steps others have taken for peace, not just one’s own; to 
break out of the politics of absolutes; to treat one’s neighbors with 
respect and dignity. I talked about the profound courage of both 
peoples and their leaders which must continue in order fora secure, 
just, and lasting peace to occur: the courage of Israelis to continue 
turning over territory for peace and security; the courage of Pales- 
tinians to take action against all those who resort to and support 
violence and terrorism; the courage of Israelis to guarantee safe 
passage between the West Bank and Gaza and allow for greater trade 
and development; the courage of Palestinians to confiscate illegal 
weapons of war and terror; the courage of Israelis to curtail closures 
and curfews that remain a daily hardship; the courage of Palestinians 
to resolve all differences at the negotiating table; the courage of both 
peoples to abandon the rhetoric of hate that still poisons public dis- 
course and limits the vision of your children; and the courage to move 
ahead to final status negotiations together, without either side taking 
unilateral steps or making unilateral statements that could preju- 
dice the outcome, whether governing refugee settlements, borders, 
Jerusalem, or any other issues encompassed by the Oslo accord. 


Now, it will take good faith, mutual respect, and compromise to 
forge a final agreement. I think there will be more breakdowns, 
frankly, but I think there will be more breakthroughs, as well. There 
will be more challenges to peace from its enemies. And so Iask you 
today never to lose sight of how far you have come. With Chairman 
Arafat’s leadership, already you have accomplished what many said 
was impossible. The seemingly intractable problems of the past can 
clearly find practical solutions in the future. But it requires a con- 
sistent commitment and a genuine willingness to change heart. 


In Biblical times, Jews and Arabs lived side by side. They contributed 
to the flowering of Alexandria. During the Golden Age of Spain, 
Jews, Muslims, and Christians came together in an era of remark- 
able tolerance and learning. A third of the population laid down its 
tools on Friday, a third on Saturday, a third on Sunday. They were 
scholars and scientists, poets, musicians, merchants, and states- 
men setting an example of peaceful coexistence that we can make a 
model for the future. There is no guarantee of success or failure 
today, but the challenge of this generation of Palestinians is to wage 
an historic and heroic struggle for peace. 


Chairman Arafat said he and Mrs. Arafat are taking Hillary and 
Chelsea and me—we’re going to Bethlehem tomorrow. Fora Chris- 
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tian family to light the Christmas tree in Bethlehem is a great honor. 
It is an interesting thing to contemplate that in this small place, 
the home of Islam, Judaism, and Christianity, the embodiment of 
my faith was born a Jew and is still recognized by Muslims as a 
prophet. He said a lot of very interesting things, but in the end, He 
was known as the Prince of Peace. And we celebrate at Christmas- 
time the birth of the Prince of Peace. One reason He is knownas the 
Prince of Peace is He knew something about what it takes to make 
peace. And one of the wisest things He ever said was, “We will be 
judged by the same standard by which we judge, but mercy triumphs 
over judgment.” 


In this Christmas season, in this Hanukkah season, on the edge of 
Ramadan, this is a time for mercy and vision and looking at all of 
our children together. You have reaffirmed the fact that you now 
intend to share this piece ofland, without war, with your neighbors, 
forever. They have heard you. They have heard you. 


Now, you and they must now determine what kind of peace you will 
have. Will it be grudging and mean-spirited and confining, or will 
it be generous and open? Will you begin to judge each other in the 
way you would like to be judged? Will you begin to see each other’s 
children in the way you see your own? Will they feel your pain, and 
will you understand theirs? 


Surely to goodness, after 5 years of this peace process and decades 
of suffering and after you have come here today and done what you 
have done, we can say, “Enough of this gnashing of teeth. Let us join 
hands and proudly go forward together.” 


Source: William J. Clinton, Public Papers of the Presidents of the 
United States: William J. Clinton, 1998, Vol. 2 (Washington, DC: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 2000), 2175-2179. 


135. Basic Guidelines of the 
Government of Israel [Excerpt], 
July 6, 1999 

Introduction 


The same month that Ehud Barak became prime minister, the 
Israeli government issued new guidelines for the peace process 
designed “to bring an end to the cycle of blood-shed in our region.” 
“Making peace,” this document stated, required a firm military 
foundation and must be “grounded in the strength of the IDF [Israel 
Defense Forces] and on the overall strength of Israel, on the deter- 
rent capabilities of the State,” and on the desire by all parties con- 
cerned for “stability and economic development.” The guidelines 
promised “an all-out war against terrorist organizations.” Israel pro- 
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posed to “accelerate the negotiations with the Palestinians” and to 
seek a “permanent settlement” with them, one that would have to 
be approved by a popular referendum. Barak pledged that his gov- 
ernment would implement its existing agreements with the Pales- 
tinians but would insist that the Palestinians also honor their own 
commitments. Israel intended to open peace negotiations with Syria 
on the basis of United Nations (UN) Security Council Resolutions 
242 and 338, to sign a peace treaty with Lebanon, and to withdraw 
its forces from Lebanese territory, although it would take measures 
to protect inhabitants of northern Israel from attack by hostile groups 
based in Lebanon. Jordan, Egypt, and the Palestinian Authority (PA) 
were all embraced as Israeli partners in peace that would cooperate 
in the economic, cultural, and commercial fields. The Israeli gov- 
ernment would work closely with the United States in the peace 
process and would also make every effort to “intensify” the two 
special relationship” and enhance their “strategic coop- 
eration.” Jerusalem would remain Israel’s capital, “united and 
complete under the sovereignty of Israel.” While promising to sup- 
port and safeguard the interests of existing Jewish settlers in the 
occupied territories, the Israeli government would not authorize 
any new communities until the status of those already established 
had been decided. The new guidelines contained some provisions, 
notably those on Jerusalem and existing settlements in the occu- 
pied territories, that Arab states and the Palestinians were likely to 
find extremely unpalatable. They were, however, a reasonably clear 
and straightforward statement of precisely what peace terms Israel 
would find acceptable and as such could serve as a genuine basis 
for opening negotiations. By the end of the year, in December 1999, 
Barak had gone some way in implementing these proposals by 
reopening Israel’s long-stalled peace negotiations with Syria, al- 
though no treaty resulted from this. While Barak did not authorize 
any new Jewish settlements in the occupied territories and disman- 
tled some—though not all—of those deemed to have been estab- 
lished illegally, to alleviate rightist discontent he did permit rapid 
construction of new housing in existing settlements. With assis- 
tance from a UN peacekeeping force, by June 2000 the withdrawal 
of Israeli forces from southern Lebanon had also been completed. 


> 


countries 


Primary Source 


General 

1.1 The main objectives of the Government are: national and per- 
sonal security by way of a determined struggle against terrorism; 
an end to the Arab-Israeli conflict by achieving genuine peace; the 
prevention of war and bloodshed; the war on unemployment and 
the cultivation of stable, employment-creating growth; the reduc- 
tion of social gaps; the promotion of immigration and immigrant 
absorption through integration and partnership; the creation of 
living conditions and an environment that offer a sense of purpose 
and hope, and promote immigration to Israel; the fortification of 
democracy, the rule of law, Jewish heritage and human rights, with 
respect for the courts; the promise of equal opportunity for all; the 
making [of] education its top priority, ensuring an education for 
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the young generation from kindergarten through university; and the 
struggle against violence and traffic accidents. 


1.2 The Government of Israel will act to bring an end to the Arab- 
Israeli conflict through peaceful means, and by standing firm on 
Israel’s national security, integrity and development. The Govern- 
ment will strive to establish peace based on mutual respect, ensur- 
ing the security and other vital interests of the State and offering 
personal security for all its citizens. 


The Peace, Security and Foreign Relations of Israel 

2.1 The Government views peace as a basic value of life in Israel, 
whose sources draw on the vision of the Prophets, as expressed in 
the Declaration of Independence and in the continued yearning of 
the Israeli people for peace and security. The Government believes 
that it is possible to bring an end to the cycle of bloodshed in our 
region. Making peace is grounded in the strength of the IDF and 
on the overall strength of Israel, on the deterrent capabilities of 
the State, and on the desire for stability in the Middle East—that 
will allow resources to be directed toward economic and social 
development. 


2.2 Peace is a component in the national security conception and 
the foreign relations of Israel. The arrangements and peace treaties 
to which Israel will be a partner will be grounded in the preserva- 
tion of the security and national interests of Israel, resting on the 
broad support of the people in Israel. 


2.3 The Government will cultivate the strength of the IDF as the 
defensive and deterrent force of Israel. 


2.4 The Government will conduct an all-out war against terrorist 
organizations and the initiators and perpetrators of terrorism, and 
guarantee the personal security of all residents of Israel. 


2.5 As part of its policy to bring about and establish peace in the 
Middle East, the Government will act toward the development of 
mechanisms for political, economic, scientific and cultural cooper- 
ation between peoples of the region. 


2.6 The Government will act to accelerate the negotiations with the 
Palestinians, based on the existing process, with a view toward end- 
ing the conflict with a permanent settlement that guarantees the 
security and vital interests of Israel. The permanent settlement with 
the Palestinians will be submitted for approval in a referendum. 


2.7 The Government will honor and implement the agreements 
which Israel has signed with the Palestinians, while, at the same 
time, insisting that the Palestinian Authority also honor and imple- 
ment these agreements. 
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2.8 The Government will resume the negotiations with Syria with 
a view toward concluding a peace treaty therewith—full peace that 
bolsters the security of Israel, grounded in UN Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338 and on the existence of a normal relation- 
ship between two neighboring states, living side by side in peace. 
The peace treaty with Syria will be submitted for approval in a 
referendum. 


2.9 The Government will act toward bringing the IDF out of Lebanon, 
while guaranteeing the welfare and security of residents of the north, 
and aspiring to conclude a peace treaty with Lebanon. 


2.10 The Government views Egypt, Jordan and the Palestinian 
Authority as important partners in the effort to establish peace 
in our region, and will conduct an on-going political dialogue with 
each of them. The Government will also work to advance under- 
standing and friendship, as well as the development of the econ- 
omy, commerce and tourism between the Israeli people and the 
Egyptian, Jordanian and Palestinian peoples. 


2.11 The Government will conduct an on-going dialogue with the 
United States with regard to its positions on the permanent settle- 
ment. The dialogue will also relate to American political, economic 
and defense assistance to Israel. The Government will work to inten- 
sify the special friendship between the United States and Israel, and 
to continue and cultivate the strategic cooperation with the United 
States. 


2.12 The Government will work to strengthen and enhance ties with 
the European Union and its member states. The Government will 
also act to strengthen ties with Russia, the Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent States and China, as well as with the entire international 
community. 


2.13 The Government will do everything in its power to bring about 
the release of Israeli prisoners of war and missing soldiers, and to 
bring them back to Israel. 


Jerusalem 
3.1 Greater Jerusalem, the eternal capital of Israel, will remain united 
and complete under the sovereignty of Israel. 


3.2 Members of all religions will be guaranteed free access to the 
holy places, and freedom of worship. 


3.3 The Government will work toward the development and pros- 
perity of Jerusalem, and for continued construction therein—for 
the welfare of all its residents. 


Settlement 

4.1 The Government views all forms of settlement as a valued social 
and national enterprise, and will work to improve its ability to con- 
tend with the difficulties and challenges it faces. 
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4.2 Until the status of the Jewish communities in Judea, Samaria 
and Gaza is determined, within the framework of the permanent 
settlement, no new communities will be built and no existing com- 
munities will be detrimentally affected. 


4.3 The Government will work to ensure the security of the Jewish 
residents in Judea, Samaria and Gaza, and to provide regular Gov- 
ernment and municipal services—equal to those offered to resi- 
dents of all other communities in Israel. The Government will offer 
a response to the on-going development needs of existing com- 
munities. Socio-economic standards will be equally applied to all 
communities everywhere. 


Source: “Basic Guidelines of the Government of Israel, 6 July 1999,” 
Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs, http://www.mfa.gov.il/MFA. 


136. Ehud Barak, Speech on the 
Presentation of the Government to the 
Knesset [Excerpt], July 6, 1999 


Introduction 


In July 1999 General Ehud Barak, a Labor Party politician and for- 
mer Israel Army chief of staff and a tough pragmatist, replaced the 
hard-line Likud leader Benjamin Netanyahu as Israel’s prime min- 
ister. During his election campaign Barak had argued that Israel’s 
security depended upon a solid peace settlement, keeping his options 
open by not pledging himself to any particular terms but express- 
ing considerable sympathy for Palestinian economic difficulties. 
In his first speech to the Knesset, Israel’s parliamentary assembly, 
Barak took up this theme. He stated that Israel faced a historic oppor- 
tunity to assure itself “long-term security and peace.” Such a com- 
prehensive peace settlement must, he stated, rest on agreements 
with Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, and the Palestinians. Barak urged 
all parties to put the past behind them and cease disputing its rights 
and wrongs. He expressed his eagerness to end “violence and suf- 
fering” and to work with Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
chairman Yasser Arafat for “a fair and agreed settlement for coex- 
istence.” To Syria, Barak offered peace negotiations based on United 
Nations (UN) Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338. Jordanand 
Egypt, which had already signed treaties with Israel, were promised 
that Israel would observe these, as the Netanyahu government had 
not done the previous year when it failed to supply drought-stricken 
Jordan with the water supplies guaranteed under its peace treaty 
with Israel. Barak also pledged to remove Israeli security forces 
from Lebanon within one year, although he intended to leave Israeli 
Defense Force (IDF) personnel along the Israeli-Lebanese border. 
Barak, no sentimentalist but a man who believed that military 
strength was the ultimate assurance of Israel’s position, also prom- 
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ised to maintain and improve the quality, training, and equipment 
of Israel’s armed forces. His assumption of power marked the ascen- 
dancy of a new tough and realistic Israeli movement toward a last- 
ing peace settlement with its Arab neighbors. 


Primary Source 
Tal 


Nowitis our duty to complete the mission, and establish a compre- 
hensive peace in the Middle East which has known so much war. It 
is our duty to ourselves and our children to take decisive measures 
to strengthen Israel by ending the Arab-Israeli conflict. This gov- 
ernment is determined to make every effort, pursue every path and 
do everything necessary for Israel’s security, the achievement of 
peace and the prevention of war. 


We have an historic obligation to take advantage of the “window of 
opportunity” which has opened before us in order to bring long- 
term security and peace to Israel. We know that comprehensive and 
stable peace can be established only if it rests, simultaneously, on 
four pillars: Egypt, Jordan, and Syria and Lebanon, in some sense 
as a single bloc, and of course the Palestinians. As long as peace is 
not grounded on all these four pillars, it will remain incomplete and 
unstable. The Arab countries must know that only a strong and self- 
confident Israel can bring peace. 


Here, today, I call upon all the leaders of the region to extend their 
hands to meet our outstretched hand, and toward a “peace of the 
brave,” in a region which has known so much war, blood and suf- 
fering. To our neighbors the Palestinians, I wish to say: the bitter 
conflict between us has brought great suffering to both our peoples. 
Now, there is no reason to settle accounts over historical mistakes. 
Perhaps things could have been otherwise, but we cannot change 
the past; we can only make the future better. lam not only cognizant 
of the sufferings of my people, but I also recognize the sufferings 
of the Palestinian people. My ambition and desire is to bring an end 
to violence and suffering, and to work with the elected Palestinian 
leadership, under Chairman Yasser Arafat, in partnership and re- 
spect, in order to jointly arrive at a fair and agreed settlement for 
co-existence in freedom, prosperity and good neighborliness in this 
beloved land where the two peoples will always live. 


To Syrian President Hafez Assad, | say that the new Israeli govern- 
ment is determined, as soon as possible, to advance the negotiations 
for the achievement of a full, bilateral treaty of peace and security, 
on the basis of Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338. 


We have been tough and bitter adversaries on the battlefield. The 
time has come to establish a secure and courageous peace which 
will ensure the futures of our peoples, our children and our grand- 
children. 
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It is my intention to bring an end to the IDF presence in Lebanon 
within one year, to deploy the IDF, through agreement, along the 
border, and to bring our boys home while also taking the necessary 
measures to guarantee the welfare and security of residents along 
the northern border, as well as the future of the Lebanese security 
and civilian assistance personnel who have worked alongside us, 
over all these years, for the sake of the residents of the region. 


I wish to take advantage of this opportunity to praise the residents 
of Kiryat Shmona and communities along the confrontation line for 
their firm stand in the face of the Katyushas. From here, on behalf 
of us all, I offer my support to them. Their determination and the 
strength of the IDF are what will enable us to create the new situation. 


Mr. Speaker, distinguished Knesset, 


These two missions—arriving at a permanent settlement with the 
Palestinians, and achieving peace with Syria and Lebanon—are, 
in my eyes, equally vital and urgent. One neither outranks the other, 
nor has priority over it. 


The Government’s objective will be to act, at the same time, to bring 
peace closer on all fronts, but without compromising on Israel’s 
security needs and most vital interests—first and foremost among 
them, a united Jerusalem, the eternal capital of Israel, under our 
sovereignty. We will not be deterred by the difficulties. 


I know very well that difficult negotiations, replete with crises and 
ups-and-downs, await us before we reach our desired goal. 


Ican only promise that, if the other side displays the same degree of 
determination and good will to reach an agreement as on our side, 
no force in the world will prevent us from achieving peace here. 


In this context, I attach the greatest importance to the support of our 
partners to peace treaties: Egypt and Jordan. I believe that President 
Hosni Mubarak and King Abdullah can play a vital role in creating 
the dynamics and an atmosphere of trust so needed for progress 
toward peace. They can also advance education for peace among 
the children of Egypt and Jordan, the Palestinians and, in the future, 
also of Syria and Lebanon—education for peace, which is a condi- 
tion for any long-term, stable peace. 1 am convinced that King Has- 
san of Morocco can also contribute to this, as can other countries 
who already, in the past, opened channels of communication with 
Israel, cooperating with the peace process in various spheres. My 
aspiration will be to firmly resume these contacts in order to create 
a favorable regional atmosphere that can assist the negotiations. 


It goes without saying that the assistance of the United States is a 
fundamental condition for any progress toward resolving the con- 
flict in the region. The friendship of America, under the leadership 
of President Clinton, its generosity and the intensity of its support 
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for the peace process in the Middle East constitute a vital component 
in the chance to achieve our goal. I will soon leave for the United 
States, at the invitation of President Clinton, a loyal friend of Israel, 
in order to discuss the gamut of issues facing us, first and foremost, 
the renewal of the peace process on all tracks, and the fortification 
of the strength and security of Israel. 


Source: Ehud Barak, “Speech by Prime Minister Barak on the Pres- 
entation of the Government to the Knesset, Jerusalem, July 6, 1999,” 
Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs, http://www.mfa.gov.il/MFA. 


137. The Clinton Bridging Proposals 
[Excerpt], December 23, 2000 


Introduction 


Inhis last weeks as U.S. president, Bill Clinton made one final effort 
to revitalize the stalled peace process. On December 20, 2000, Israeli 
foreign minister Shlomo Ben-Ami and Palestinian Authority (PA) 
representative Saeb Erekat both visited the White House, where 
they met and held discussions with Clinton and Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright. The two sides failed to reach agreement, im- 
pelling Clinton on December 23 to put forward proposals that he 
claimed summarized the differences separating each side and sug- 
gested means of resolving each issue. Although the proposals were 
never formally published, they were leaked to the press and pub- 
lished in the Israeli newspaper Ha’aretz a few days later. Clinton 
suggested that more than 90 percent of the West Bank be left in 
Palestinian hands and that the Israelis swap some of their own ter- 
ritory for those portions of the West Bank they intended to retain. 
He also raised the possibility that each side lease some territory from 
the other. Israel had stated its opposition to the creation of a Pales- 
tinian army. Clinton advocated the introduction ofan international 
peacekeeping force that would supervise the implementation of the 
agreements, with Israeli forces also present in Palestinian territory 
for an initial three years. With the approval of the international 
force, Israeli military units would be able to enter Palestinian terri- 
tory in case of an “[i]mminent and demonstrable threat to Israel’s 
national security ofa military nature that requires the activation of 
a national state emergency.” In the case of Jerusalem, he suggested 
that Arab areas and Muslim holy places should come under Pales- 
tinian sovereignty and that Jewish ones should come under Israeli 
sovereignty. Palestinian refugees would have the right to return 
to the Palestinian state but could only return to Israel if the Israeli 
government agreed to admit them. 


Primary Source 

Territory: 

Based on what I heard, I believe that the solution should be in the 
mid-90 percents, between 94-96 percent of the West Bank territory 
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of the Palestinian State. The land annexed by Israel should be com- 
pensated by a land swap of 1-3 percent in addition to territorial 
arrangements such as a permanent safe passage. The parties also 
should consider the swap of leased land to meet their respective 
needs... . The Parties should develop a map consistent with the 
following criteria: 


—80 percent of settlers in blocks; 

—Contiguity; 

—Minimize the annexed areas; 

—AMinimize the number of Palestinians affected. 


Security: 

The key lies in an international presence that can only be withdrawn 
by mutual consent. This presence will also monitor the implemen- 
tation of the agreement between both sides. 


[...] 


My best judgment is that the Israeli presence would remain in fixed 
locations in the Jordan Valley under the authority of the inter- 
national force for another 36 months. This period could be reduced 
in the event of favorable regional developments that diminish the 
threat to Israel. 


On early warning stations, Israel should maintain three facilities in 
the West Bank with a Palestinian liaison presence. The stations will 
be subject to review every 10 years with any changes in the status 
to be mutually agreed. 


Regarding emergency developments, I understand that you will still 
have to develop a map of the relevant areas and routes. I propose 
the following definition: imminent and demonstrable threat to 
Israel’s national security of a military nature that requires the acti- 
vation of a national state emergency. Of course, the international 
forces will need to be notified of any such determination. 


On airspace, I suggest that the state of Palestine will have sover- 
eignty over its airspace but that the two sides should work out spe- 
cial arrangements for Israeli training and operational needs. 


I understand that the Israeli position is that Palestine should be 
defined as a “demilitarized state” while the Palestinian side proposes 
“a state with limited arms.” As a compromise, I suggest calling it a 
“non-militarized state.” This will be consistent with the fact that in 
addition to a strong Palestinian security force, Palestine will have 
an international force for border security and deterrent purposes. 


LJ 
Jerusalem: 


The general principle is that Arab areas are Palestinian and Jewish 
ones are Israeli. This would apply to the Old City as well. I urge the 
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two sides to work on maps to create maximum contiguity for both 
sides. 


Regarding the Haram/Temple Mount, I believe that the gaps are not 
related to practical administration but to symbolic issues of sover- 
eignty and to finding a way to accord respect to the religious beliefs 
of both sides. 


1 know you have been discussing a number of formulations. . . . I 
add to these two additional formulations guaranteeing Palestinian 
effective control over the Haram while respecting the conviction of 
the Jewish People. Regarding either one of those two formulations 
will be international monitoring to provide mutual confidence. 


Palestinian sovereignty over the Haram and Israeli sovereignty 
over a) the Western Wall and the space sacred to Judaism of which 
it is a part or b) the Western Wall and the Holy of Holies of which it 
is a part. There will be a firm commitment by both not to excavate 
beneath the Haram or behind the Wall. 


Palestinian sovereignty over the Haram and Israeli sovereignty over 
the Western Wall and shared functional sovereignty over the issue 
of excavation under the Haram and behind the Wall such that 
mutual consent would be required before any excavation can take 
place. 


Refugees: 

I sense that the differences are more relating to formulations and 
less to what will happen on a practical level. I believe that Israel 
is prepared to acknowledge the moral and material suffering 
caused to the Palestinian people as a result of the 1948 war and 
the need to assist the international community in addressing the 
problem. ... 


The fundamental gap is on how to handle the concept of the right 
of return. I know the history of the issue and how hard it will be for 
the Palestinian leadership to appear to be abandoning the principle. 


The Israeli side could not accept any reference to a right of return 
that would imply a right to immigrate to Israel in defiance of Israel’s 
sovereign policies and admission or that would threaten the Jewish 
character of the state. 


Any solution must address both needs. The solution will have to be 
consistent with the two-state approach—the state of Palestine as 
the homeland of the Palestinian people and the state of Israel as the 
homeland of the Jewish people. 


Under the two-state solution, the guiding principle should be that 
the Palestinian state should be the focal point for the Palestinians 
who choose to return to the area without ruling out that Israel will 
accept some of these refugees. 
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I believe that we need to adopt a formulation on the right of return 
that will make clear that there is no specific right of return to Israel 
itself but that does not negate the aspiration of the Palestinian 
people to return to the area. 


I propose two alternatives: 


1. Both sides recognize the right of Palestinian refugees to return 
to Historic Palestine. Or 

2. Both sides recognize the right of Palestinian refugees to return 
to their homeland. 


The agreement will define the implementation of this general right 
in a way that is consistent with the two-state solution. It would list 
the five possible homes for the refugees: 


1. The State of Palestine 

2. Areas in Israel being transferred to Palestine in the land 
swap 

3. Rehabilitation in host country 

4. Resettlement in third country 

5. Admission to Israel 


In listing these options, the agreement will make clear that the 
return to the West Bank, Gaza Strip and area acquired in the land 
swap would be [a] right to all Palestinian refugees, while rehabili- 
tation in host countries, resettlement in third countries and absorp- 
tion into Israel will depend upon the policies of those countries. 


Israel could indicate in the agreement that it intends to establish a 
policy so that some [of] the refugees would be absorbed into Israel 
consistent with Israeli sovereign decision. 


I believe that priority should be given to the refugee population in 
Lebanon. 


The parties would agree that this implements Resolution 194. 


The End of Conflict: 

I propose that the agreement clearly mark the end of the conflict and 
its implementation put an end to all claims. This could be imple- 
mented through a UN Security Council Resolution that notes that 
resolutions 242 and 338 have been implemented and through the 
release of Palestinian prisoners. 


Source: Walter Laqueur and Barry Rubin, eds., The Israel-Arab 
Reader: A Documentary History of the Middle East Conflict (New 
York: Penguin, 2001), 562-564. 
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138. Palestinian Negotiating Team, 
Remarks and Questions regarding the 
Clinton Plan [Excerpt], January 2, 2001 


Introduction 


After summaries of U.S. president Bill Clinton’s December 2000 
bridging proposals appeared in the international press, the Pales- 
tinian negotiating team quickly issued a statement explaining its 
own position and, more specifically, why the Palestinians found 
these suggestions unsatisfactory. Their fundamental objections were 
that Clinton’s plan would divide the Palestinian state into three 
separate and largely unconnected territories, while Palestinian Jeru- 
salem would consist of “unconnected islands” joined neither to 
each other nor to the rest of Palestine, a patchwork that the Pales- 
tinians considered unworkable. They charged that the territorial 
provisions for Israeli settlers were far too generous, especially given 
that the settlements, in their view, constituted only 2 percent of all 
West Bank lands. The Palestinians called instead for the resettle- 
ment in Israel of the 60,000 West Bank settlers. The Palestinian del- 
egation also found unacceptable the provisions denying Palestinian 
refugees the right to return to their former homes in Israeli terri- 
tory. In addition, the Palestinians were unwilling to give Israel any 
special military or security rights within Palestinian territory, argu- 
ing that the presence of an international force would more than suf- 
fice to handle any emergency that might arise. Clinton’s proposals, 
the Palestinians argued, were too vague and general when the situ- 
ation called for extremely specific commitments that Israel could not 
subsequently modulate to its own advantage. Reiterating longtime 
complaints that the United States always favored Israel, the Palestini- 
ans charged that overall “the United States proposal seems to respond 
to Israeli demands while neglecting the basic Palestinian need: a 
viable state.” At this juncture, efforts by a lame-duck U.S. president 
to find a compromise solution were clearly doomed to failure. 


Primary Source 
[...] 


We wish to explain why the latest United States proposals, taken 
together and as presented without clarification, fail to satisfy the 
condition required for a permanent peace. As it stands now, the 
United States proposal would: 


1) divide a Palestinian state into three separate cantons con- 
nected and divided by Jewish-only and Arab-only roads and 
jeopardize the Palestinian state’s viability; 

2) divide Palestinian Jerusalem into a number of unconnected 
islands separate from each other and from the rest of Palestine; 

3) force Palestinians to surrender the right of return of Pales- 
tinian refugees. It also fails to provide workable security 
arrangements between Palestine and Israel, and to address 
a number of other issues of importance to the Palestinian 
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people. The United States proposal seems to respond to Israeli 
demands while neglecting the basic Palestinian need: a viable 
state. 


The United States proposals were couched in general terms that 
in some instances lack clarity and detail. A permanent status agree- 
ment, in our view, is not merely a document that declares general 
political principles. It is, rather, a comprehensive instrument that 
spells out the details, modalities, and timetables of ending the 
Palestinian-Israeli conflict. For such an agreement to be effective, 
it must be backed by clear, effective international implementation 
guarantees. We believe that a general, vague agreement at this ad- 
vanced stage of the peace process will be counterproductive. This 
conviction has resulted from our past experiences with vague agree- 
ments and from Israel’s history of noncompliance with signed 
agreements. The permanent status agreement must bea truly final 
agreement rather than an agreement to negotiate. 


The United States side presented proposals regarding four pri- 
mary issues: territory, Jerusalem, refugees, and security. 


On the issue of territory, the United States proposed that Israel annex 
4 to 6 percent of the West Bank; that the annexation be compen- 
sated through a “land swap” of 1 to 3 percent; and that the Parties 
also consider a swap of leased land. The United States recommended 
that the final map be drawn in a manner that would place 80 per- 
cent of Israeli settlers in annexed settlement blocs, but that would 
nevertheless promote territorial contiguity, minimize annexed areas 
and minimize the number of Palestinians affected. 


This proposal poses a number of serious problems. As the proposal 
is not accompanied by a map, and because the total area from which 
the percentages are calculated is not defined, it is difficult to imag- 
ine how the percentages presented can be reconciled with the goal 
of Palestinian contiguity. This is especially worrisome in light of 
the fact that the Israeli side continues to insist, and the United States 
has never questioned, that Jerusalem, as defined by Israel, the “no- 
man’s land,” and the Dead Sea are not part of the total area from 
which the percentages are calculated. Moreover, the United States 
proposal calls for the “swap of leased land.” It is not entirely clear 
if Palestinian interests are served by such a swap since the Pales- 
tinian side has no territorial needs in Israel, except for a corridor 
linking the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, which will be covered in 
a land swap. This proposal, taken together with the map presented 
by the Israeli side in the most recent round of negotiations in Wash- 
ington, provides Israel with control over large swaths of land, ren- 
dering the Palestinian state unviable and lacking direct access to 
international borders. 


Without a map clarifying the above ambiguities, the United States 


proposal does nothing to foreclose a return by Israel to its propos- 
als at Camp David which leaves 10 percent of the West Bank under 
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Israeli sovereignty, and an additional 10 percent under Israeli con- 
trol pursuant to ill-defined security arrangements. It is important 
to bear in mind thatall of the settlements in the West Bank currently 
occupy approximately 2 percent of the West Bank. 


In this context, the Palestinian side rejects the use of “settlement 
blocs” as a guiding principle as recommended by the United States 
proposal. The use of this criterion subordinates Palestinian inter- 
ests in the contiguity of their state and control over their natural 
resources to Israeli interests regarding the contiguity of settle- 
ments, recognized as illegal by the international community. It also 
contradicts the United States proposal’s criteria concerning mini- 
mizing annexed areas and the number of Palestinians affected. In 
addition, the Palestinian side needs to know exactly which settle- 
ments Israel intends to annex. 


Ultimately, it is impossible to agree to a proposal that punishes 
Palestinians while rewarding Israel’s illegal settlement policies. A 
proposal involving annexation of 4 to 6 percent (not to mention 10 
percent) of the land would inevitably damage vital Palestinian inter- 
ests. Under such a proposal, a number of Palestinian villages will be 
annexed to Israel, adding to the already great number of displaced 
Palestinians. 


Moreover, as the attached map demonstrates, a large quantity of 
unsettled land in key development areas such as Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem will also be annexed by Israel, destroying the territorial 
contiguity of the State of Palestine. In addition to compromising 
Palestinians’ freedom ofmovement within their own state, this would 
also have serious ramifications for the state’s development poten- 
tial. In addition, any such large-scale annexation will inevitably 
prejudice Palestinian water rights. 


As for the “land swap,” the United States proposal does not identify 
which areas within Israel are to compensate for the annexed land. 
The Palestinian side continues to insist that any annexed land must 
be compensated with land of equal size and value. No argument has 
been presented as to why this should not be the case. However, the 
United States proposal explicitly rejects the principle that compen- 
sation of land must be of equal size and remains silent on the issue 
of the location and quality of the compensated land. All previous 
Israeli and United States proposals concerning compensated land 
have referred to land near the Gaza Strip in exchange for valuable 
real estate in the West Bank. In addition to being desert areas the 
lands being offered near the Gaza Strip are currently being used 
by Israel to dump toxic waste. Obviously, we cannot accept trading 
prime agricultural and development land for toxic waste dumps. 


Jerusalem 
On the issue of Jerusalem, President Clinton articulated a general 
principle that “Arab areas are Palestinian and Jewish areas are 
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Israeli,” but urged the two sides to work on maps to create maxi- 
mum contiguity for both. Two alternative formulations were pre- 
sented addressing each State’s sovereignty over and rights to the 
Haram al-Sharif (“Haram”) and the “Western Wall” (“Wall”). Both 
formulations provide for Palestinian sovereignty over the Haram 
and Israeli sovereignty over the Wall, restricting the Parties from 
excavating beneath the Haram or behind the Wall. 


The United States formulations on the Haram are problematic. 
First, the proposal appears to recognize Israeli sovereignty under 
the Haram by implying that it has a right, which it voluntarily relin- 
quishes, to excavate behind the Western Wall (i-e., the area under 
the Haram). Moreover, the “Western Wall” extends to areas beyond 
the Wailing Wall, including the tunnel opened in 1996 by Israel’s 
former Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu which caused wide- 
spread confrontations. 


The territorial aspects of the United States proposals concerning 
Jerusalem also raise very serious concerns and call for further 
clarification. As the attached map shows, as a result of Israel’s inter- 
nationally condemned settlement policy in occupied East Jerusalem, 
the United States formulation “that Arab areas are Palestinian and 
Jewish ones are Israeli” will be impossible to reconcile with the con- 
cept of “maximum contiguity for both,” presented in the proposal. 
Rather, the formulation will inevitably result in Palestinian islands 
within the city separated from one another. Israel, however, will be 
able to maintain contiguity. 


Therefore, the proposal in actually calling for “maximum contiguity 
for both” translates in practice into “maximum contiguity for Israel.” 


Israel’s continued demand for sovereignty over a number of geo- 
graphically undefined “religious sites” in Jerusalem, and its refusal 
to present maps clearly showing its territorial demands in Jeru- 
salem only compounds the Palestinian concerns. Any formulation 
that will be acceptable by the Palestinian side must guarantee the 
contiguity of Palestinian areas within the city as well as the conti- 
guity of Jerusalem with the rest of Palestine. 


A key element of the Palestinian position on Jerusalem is its status 
as an Open City with free access for all. This status is imperative not 
only to ensure access to and worship in all holy sites for all those 
who hold the city sacred, but also to guarantee free movement 
through the State of Palestine. Unfortunately, the United States pro- 
posal makes no reference to this essential concept. 


Palestinian Refugees 

On the issue of Palestinian refugees, driven from their homes as a 
result of the establishment of the State of Israel, the United States 
proposed that both sides recognize the right of Palestinian refugees 
to return either to “historic Palestine” or to “their homeland,” 
but added that the agreement should make clear that there is no 
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specific right of return to what is now Israel. Instead, it proposed 
five possible final homes for the refugees: (1) the State of Palestine; 
(2) areas in Israel transferred to Palestine in the “land swap”; (3) re- 
habilitation in the host countries; (4) resettlement in third coun- 
tries; and (5) admission to Israel. All refugees would have the right 
to “return” to the State of Palestine; however, rehabilitation in host 
countries, resettlement in third countries, and admission to Israel 
all would depend on the policies of those individual countries. 


The United States proposal reflects a wholesale adoption of the Israeli 
position that the implementation of the right of return be subject 
entirely to Israel’s discretion. It is important to recall that Reso- 
lution 194, long regarded as the basis for a just settlement of the 
refugee problem, calls for the return of Palestinian refugees to “their 
homes,” wherever located, not to their “homeland” or to “historic 
Palestine.” 


The essence of the right of return is choice: Palestinians should be 
given the option to choose where they wish to settle, including return 
to the homes from which they were driven. There is no historical 
precedent for a people abandoning their fundamental right to return 
to their homes whether they were forced to leave or fled in fear. We 
will notbe the first people to do so. Recognition of the right to return 
and the provision of choice to refugees is a prerequisite for the clo- 
sure of the conflict. 


The Palestinians are prepared to think flexibly and creatively about 
the mechanisms for implementing the right of return. In many 
discussions with Israel, mechanisms for implementing this right in 
such a way so as to end the refugee status and refugee problem, as 
well as to otherwise accommodate Israeli concerns, have been iden- 
tified and elaborated in some detail. The United States proposal 
fails to make reference to any of these advances and refers back to 
earlier Israeli negotiating positions. 


In addition, the United States proposal fails to provide any assur- 
ance that refugee rights to restitution and compensation will be 
fulfilled. 


Security 

On the issue of security, the United States proposed that there be 
an international presence to guarantee the implementation of the 
agreement. The United States proposal suggests that the Israeli with- 
drawal should be carried out over a three-year period, with inter- 
national forces phased in ona gradual basis. Then, at the end of this 
period, an Israeli military presence would be allowed to remain in 
the Jordan Valley for another three years under the authority of the 
international force. 


The United States also proposed that Israel be permitted to main- 


tain three early warning stations for at least ten years and that it be 
given the right to deploy its forces in Palestinian territory during 
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“a national state of emergency.” In addition, the United States has 
suggested that Palestine be defined as a “nonmilitarized State,” and, 
while acknowledging Palestinian sovereignty over its own airspace, 
it has proposed that the two sides develop special arrangements for 
Israeli training and operational needs. 


Although the United States proposals place less burdens on Pales- 
tinian sovereignty than earlier Israeli proposals, they nevertheless 
raise a number of concerns. There is no reason why Israel would 
require three years to withdraw from the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 
In view of the fact that Israel resettled more than one million immi- 
grants from the former Soviet Union ina few years, one year is more 
than enough time to resettle less than 60,000 Israeli settlers. It is 
moreover unclear from the United States proposal that the with- 
drawal period relates to both soldiers and settlers, both of whom are 
considered part of the occupation forces in the Palestinian Territo- 
ries. A protracted withdrawal process could jeopardize the peace- 
ful implementation of the agreement and would create a continued 
source of friction. 


There are other Palestinian concerns. Israel has yet to make a per- 
suasive case regarding why it would require either a standing force 
in the Jordan Valley or emergency deployment rights—much less 
both. This is especially the case given that international forces will 
be present in these areas. Furthermore, Israel requires no more 
than one early warning station in the West Bank to satisfy its strate- 
gic needs. The maintenance of stations at current locations near 
Ramallah and Nablus and in East Jerusalem will seriously inhibit 
Palestinian development. Moreover, the United States proposal 
would give Israel sole discretion for determining how long these 
stations will be operational. 


The United States proposal’s suggestion that special arrangements 
be made for Israeli training and operational needs in Palestinian 
airspace is also extremely problematic. Without specific clarifica- 
tion, this might be used to defend a right for Israel to use Palestinian 
airspace for military training exercises with all the accompanying 
dangers to the Palestinian civilian population and the environment 
while sparing Israeli citizens from any similar infringement. Pales- 
tinians remain committed to working out regional agreements 
concerning aviation in line with commonly accepted international 
regulations. Any arrangement to the contrary would infringe on 
Palestinian sovereignty and harm relations with neighboring 
countries. 


Other Issues 

The United States proposal remains silent on a number of issues 
that are essential for the establishment ofa lasting and comprehen- 
sive peace. By focusing solely on the four issues above, the United 
States proposal not only neglects matters relating to ending the 
conflict, but also disregards ways to ensure that the future relations 
between the two peoples will be mutually beneficial. Specifically, 
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the proposal does not address water, compensation for damages 
resulting from over thirty years of occupation, the environment, 
future economic relations, and other state-to-state issues. 


End of Conflict 

While we are totally committed to ending the Palestinian-Israeli 
conflict, we believe that this can only be achieved once the issues 
that have caused and perpetrated the conflict are resolved in full. 
This in turn can only be achieved by a comprehensive agreement 
that provides detailed modalities for the resolution of the issues 
at the core of the conflict. It must be remembered that in reaching 
asettlement between Israel and, respectively, Egypt and Jordan, the 
end of conflict came only after the final, detailed peace treaty. 


Even putting aside the requirements of international law and justice, 
the United States proposals—unless clarified to take into account the 
above concerns—do not even allow for a pragmatic resolution of 
the conflict. Ifno such solutions are reached in practice, we believe 
that any formalistic pronouncement of the end of conflict would be 
meaningless. 


Conclusion 

We would like, once again, to emphasize that we remain commit- 
ted to a peaceful resolution of the Palestinian-Israeli conflict in 
accordance with UN Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338 and 
international law. In view of the tremendous human cost caused by 
each delay in negotiations, we recognize the need to resolve this 
conflict as soon as possible. We cannot, however, accept a proposal 
that secures neither the establishment of a viable Palestinian state 
nor the right of Palestinian refugees to return to their homes. 


Source: Walter Laqueur and Barry Rubin, eds., The Israel-Arab 
Reader: A Documentary History of the Middle East Conflict (New 
York: Penguin, 2001), 567-573. 


139. United Nations Report on Human 
Rights in Occupied Territories 
[Excerpt], March 16, 2001 


Introduction 


Inlate September 2000, a new wave of violence erupted in the occu- 
pied territories, provoked in the first instance by an ill-judged visit 
by Israeli opposition politician and former defense minister Ariel 
Sharon to the Muslim al-Aqsa Mosque on the Temple Mount in 
Jerusalem. Ever since his implication in the 1982 massacre of 
hundreds of Palestinians in Beirut, Sharon had been a controversial 
figure, much hated by Arabs. Within a day, his visit on September 
28 triggered large-scale riots in Arab Jerusalem that quickly spread 
to the occupied territories under the jurisdiction of the Palestinian 
Authority (PA). Israeli forces responded drastically, and in the first 
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six days of what became the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada, which lasted 
four years, killed 61 Palestinians, and injured another 2,567. Dur- 
ing the Yom Kippur (Day of Atonement) holiday, groups of Israelis 
attacked Arabs with stones, and communal violence quickly esca- 
lated. On October 12 a Palestinian mob seized from police custody 
and beat to death 2 Israeli reservists whom Palestinian authorities 
had arrested after they entered the town of Ramallah in the West 
Bank, murders that were filmed by a foreign camera crew and 
broadcast on television. On October 19 the United Nations (UN) set 
up acommission to investigate the human rights situation in Israel. 
In February 2001 the three commissioners, Professor Richard Falk 
of Princeton University, Professor John Dugard of Leiden Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Kamal Hosain, former prime minister of Bangladesh, 
visited Israel and the occupied territories. The report they sub- 
mitted the following March painted a grim picture of mutual Pales- 
tinian and Israeli incomprehension of each other’s positions and 
perspectives. “Each side,” they stated, “has felt justified in taking 
the action that has accompanied recent moves, although each side 
gives its own self-serving interpretation of its legal, moral and 
political character.” The report was highly critical of the human 
rights situation in the occupied territories and especially of what the 
commissioners considered the “disproportionate” use of force by 
Israeli security personnel to repress the riots, tactics that the com- 
missioners charged amounted to the “comprehensive denial of 
human rights and the continuing pattern of behaviour violative of 
international humanitarian law.” The commissioners highlighted 
the greatly disproportionate ratio of Palestinian to Israeli casual- 
ties, charging that Israeli soldiers frequently responded with bul- 
lets to groups of young people armed largely with stones. Hostile 
Israeli critics charged that the commission was biased against Israel 
and had failed to interview Israeli officials, but the publication of its 
report was nonetheless a harsh indictment of the conduct of Israeli 
security personnel and did much to damage Israel’s international 
image. 


Primary Source 
ad 


II. CLARIFYING THE CONTEXT: ILLUSION AND 
REALITY 

16. It was evident in all phases of our inquiry into the patterns of 
violations of human rights and international humanitarian law 
during the second intifada that an appreciation of the behaviour of 
the parties involved depended on having an understanding of the 
surrounding context. Each side has felt justified in taking the action 
that has accompanied recent moves, although each side gives its 
own self-serving interpretation ofits legal, moral and political char- 
acter. It is important to comprehend these differences in the pro- 
cess of seeking an objective assessment of the various allegations 
of violative conduct. It is just as important to avoid equating 
adversary positions as equally persuasive. In the setting of the 
Israeli-Palestinian relationship it is of pervasive significance that 
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the Palestinian people are struggling to realize their right of self- 
determination, which by virtue of international law and morality 
provides the foundation for the exercise of other rights. Of compa- 
rable significance is the appreciation of the extent to which Israel’s 
continued occupation of Palestinian territories has remained the 
most formidable obstacle to Palestinian self-determination. 


17. The Commission came away from this inquiry with two over- 
riding assessments that are at once discouraging and illuminating. 


18. The first involves perceptions, and focuses on the extent to which 
the two sides perceive the central reality of their respective posi- 
tions from diametrically opposed constructions of the meaning of 
recent events. In essence, the Government of Israel and most Israelis 
conceive of the breakdown of the Oslo process as creating for them 
a severe and novel security crisis. Most Israelis view the second 
intifada as an indication that Palestinians are unwilling to resolve 
their conflict by peaceful means, having rejected what is regarded 
as a generous offer by the Government of Israel at the Camp David 
II and Taba stages of the Final Status negotiations. The nature of 
this crisis is such that, according to this dominant Israeli perspec- 
tive, the encounter with the Palestinians has moved froma relation- 
ship between an occupying Power and an occupied people to one 
between conflicting parties in a state of belligerency or war, imply- 
ing a virtual absence of legal and moral constraints, at least on the 
Israeli side, provided only that a self-serving argument of military 
necessity is set forth. 


19. In the starkest possible contrast, the Palestinian Authority and 
most Palestinians perceive the current phase of their relationship 
with Israel as brought about by a combination of the distortions 
associated with the implementation of the Oslo principles, the fail- 
ure to implement a series of authoritative United Nations resolu- 
tions, most particularly Security Council resolutions 242 (1968) and 
338 (1973), and grave breaches by Israel of the Fourth Geneva 
Convention. These aspects of the situation are further seen as re- 
sponsible for the full harshness of Israeli occupation as it affects 
adversely the daily lives of the Palestinians. Such circumstances are 
regarded as profoundly aggravated by the continued expansion of 
Israeli settlements throughout the period of the Oslo process and 
by the IDF role in their protection. The combination of these ele- 
ments is regarded by most Palestinians as the proximate cause of 
the escalating spiral of violence set off by the provocative events 
at Harem al-Sharif/Temple Mount on 28 September 2000. In this 
regard, the second intifada is viewed as a spontaneous series of 
moderate and proportional responses to an occupation that has 
been maintained and perpetuated in defiance of the authority of the 
United Nations since it was established in 1967. From this perspec- 
tive, the Palestinians contend that they continue to seek a negoti- 
ated end to the conflict to attain a peaceful settlement that is fair to 
both sides and upholds the security of both peoples on the basis of 
mutuality. 
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20. Our second closely related conclusion is associated with the 
somewhat disguised link between the modality of Israeli occupa- 
tion as a result of changes brought about by the Oslo process and 
the subsequent intifada, with its escalating spiral of violence. It is 
of critical importance to appreciate the interaction between the 
redeployment of the IDF since 1994 and the implementation of the 
Oslo Accords. In effect, the IDF withdrew by stages from most of 
the areas on the West Bank and Gaza inhabited by the bulk of the 
Palestinian population, and yet sustained, and even intensified, its 
control over the borders between the Palestinian territories and 
Israel and among the various districts internal to the OPT. Even 
more significantly, owing to the retention of the settlements situ- 
ated throughout the Palestinian territories, as the accompanying 
map makes clear (annex IV), the West Bank and Gaza were divided 
into “A”, “B”, and “C” areas, with the Palestinian Authority exer- 
cising full administrative control over A, while Israel exercises secu- 
rity control over B and retains exclusive control over C. In effect, a 
series of internal boundaries were established by agreements imple- 
menting the Oslo Accords, so as to enable Israel to provide protection 
to the settlements while withdrawing from areas densely populated 
by Palestinians. The effect of such a redistricting of the Palestinian 
territories was to produce a situation of extreme fragmentation, mak- 
ing travel very burdensome for Palestinians who went, for work or 
otherwise, from one part of the territories to another: checkpoints 
were maintained where detailed searches were carried out that re- 
sulted in long waits and frequent humiliation, greatly burdening 
Palestinian rights of movement even under normal circumstances. 
In the course of the second intifada, this already difficult situation 
has been severely aggravated by frequent closures and blockades 
that have prevented the movement of goods and persons across 
both internal and external borders. Most Palestinians described the 
situation of recent months as living under “a state of siege”. 


21. Such a pattern of control and security can only be understood 
in relation to the settlements and their need for safe access to and 
from Israel. The main IDF function in the occupied Palestinian ter- 
ritories is to guard the settlements and the access and bypass roads. 
The relationship is such that the settlers are given unconditional 
priority whenever their presence impinges upon that of the Pales- 
tinian indigenous population. For instance, all Palestinian traffic is 
stopped while a single settler vehicle passes on an access road, caus- 
ing long delays and much resentment. While travelling, particularly 
in Gaza, the Commission had its own direct experience of this situ- 
ation. When a violent incident occurs, Israeli closures further inhibit 
travel, often preventing or greatly detaining even emergency traf- 
fic, such as ambulances. The Commission verified several accounts 
of deaths due to an inability of Palestinians to receive timely med- 
ical attention. Israel has invested heavily in an elaborate system of 
bypass roads in the West Bank designed to provide most settlements 
and the IDF with the means to travel to and from Israel, and between 
settlements, without passing through Palestinian-controlled areas. 
Palestinians view these roads with alarm, both because of their 
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substantial and symbolic encroachment upon the heart ofa future 
Palestinian State and, more so, because the magnitude of the invest- 
ment and effort involved in such a development seems to impart 
an Israeli view that most of the settlements on the West Bank will 
never be removed. This situation contrasts with Gaza, where access 
roads cut through Palestinian territory and have not been specially 
constructed. In this regard, the settlement structure in Gaza seems 
removable by negotiations on final status in a manner that at pres- 
ent does not appear likely in relation to the West Bank. 


22. Part of the perceptual gap is associated with the effects and 
nature of the violence. Israelis appear to connect most of their casu- 
alties with the stone-throwing demonstrations, interspersed at times 
with Palestinian gunfire. The Palestinians associate casualties on 
their side mainly with what they view as Israeli/IDF overreaction to 
these demonstrations. It was the clear judgement of the Commis- 
sion that Palestinian casualties were indeed mainly associated with 
these direct encounters, but that, to the best of our knowledge, 
the IDF, operating behind fortifications with superior weaponry, 
endured not a single serious casualty as a result of Palestinian 
demonstrations and, further, their soldiers seemed to be in no life- 
threatening danger during the course of these events. It was the def- 
inite view of the Commission that the majority of Israeli casualties 
resulted from incidents on settlement roads and at relatively iso- 
lated checkpoints at the interface between A, B, and C areas, that is, 
as a consequence of the settlements, and irritations resulting indi- 
rectly therefrom. In this regard, account must be taken of settler 
violence against Palestinian civilians in areas adjoining settlements, 
and of IDF complicity in such violence. A pervasive feature of the 
tensions associated with the second intifada is the clear affinity be- 
tween the IDF and Jewish settlement communities, and the equally 
evident hostility between these communities and the surrounding 
Palestinian population. 


23. The language associated with the second intifada is also relevant 
to an assessment of human rights violations and violations of inter- 
national humanitarian law. Both sides tend to view the violence of 
the other side as comprising “terrorism”. The Israelis view attacks 
by Palestinians, especially beyond “the Green Line” (pre-1967 Israel), 
as terrorism even if directed against official targets such as IDF sol- 
diers or government officials. Palestinians regard the IDF tactics 
involving shooting unarmed civilian demonstrators (especially chil- 
dren) or relying on tanks and helicopters against demonstrators, in 
retaliation for shots fired from refugee camps, and assassinations 
of targeted individuals as State terrorism. The legal status of these 
patterns of violence is difficult to establish authoritatively. Part of 
the current complexity relates to the Israeli contention that a con- 
dition of armed conflict has replaced that of belligerent occupancy 
as a result of IDF withdrawals from A zones, and the transfer of gov- 
erning authority in those areas to the PA. Another part of the com- 
plexity arises from the Palestinians’ contention that they enjoy a 
right of resistance to an illegal occupation. 
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24. There is another fundamental discrepancy of perception. Israel 
believes that its security measures, including border and road clo- 
sures, represent reasonable, even restrained, measures of response 
to Palestinian unrest and opposition. To the extent that Israel relies 
on the superiority of its weaponry or inflicts most of the casualties, 
such behaviour is rationalized as necessary to demoralize a numer- 
ically superior enemy, nipping its resistance in the bud. Such lines 
of explanation were set forth by Israeli witnesses to explain and 
justify even the use oflive ammunition by the IDF against unarmed 
Palestinian demonstrators during the opening days of the second 
intifada. During these crucial days there was no evidence of Pales- 
tinian gunfire. 


25. The Palestinians view this link between Palestinian acts of resist- 
ance and Israeli responses from an entirely different angle of inter- 
pretation. To Palestinians, the Israeli use of force from day one of 
the second intifada, and indeed before Ariel Sharon’s visit on 28 
September to the Al Aqsa mosque, was intended to crush any Pales- 
tinian impulse to oppose openly the continued Israeli domination 
and occupation of the West Bank and Gaza. For most Palestinians, 
the closures of roads and borders, destruction of homes and prop- 
erty, and accompanying measures of curfews and restrictions are 
regarded as clear expressions ofan Israeli policy of inflicting collec- 
tive punishment upon all Palestinian inhabitants. Palestinians also 
rejected the view that the Palestinian Authority, and its police, 
had the capacity to prevent hostile demonstrations or to ensure the 
absence of violent incidents involving targets within Israel. When 
Israel responded to such events by punishing the territories as a 
whole it was viewed by Palestinians as vindictive, unjust and illegal 
because sucha response lacked any discernible connection to either 
the perpetrator or to prospects for deterrence of future violence. 


26. Closely related to such perceptions are differences of viewpoint 
as to the nature of the second intifada. Israelis tended to contrast 
the first with [the] second intifadas. The first intifada was seen in 
retrospect by Israelis as having beena largely spontaneous, bottom- 
up and non-violent expression of opposition to Israeli occupation. 
It was, in such circumstances, not reasonable to hold the Palestin- 
ian leadership responsible for the disorder. According to Israelis, 
the second intifada was instigated from above so as to mounta timely 
challenge to the Israeli leadership at a delicate moment in the peace 
negotiations. It was a calculated plan to improve upon an exceed- 
ingly weak Palestinian bargaining position and it also represented 
a serious failure by the Palestinian Authority to carry out its obli- 
gations under the Interim Agreements flowing from Oslo to main- 
tain security for Israel in areas subject to its authority. 


27. The Palestinians see the second intifada from an entirely differ- 
ent perspective, essentially from the outlook ofan occupied people. 
They regard the demonstrations as spontaneous eruptions of pent- 
up hostile sentiment arising from years of frustration, disappoint- 
ment and humiliation. Palestinians interpret the Israeli responses 
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as consistent with the basic structure of the occupation of their 
territories, as one-sided, lacking in empathy for the Palestinian 
civilian population, and designed to punish and crush any signs 
of resistance. 


28. From this perspective, the Palestinians see the greater reliance 
by Israel on heavy weapons and deadly fire in the second intifada, 
as compared to the first, as seeking to discourage Palestinians from 
either raising the level of their resistance or resisting altogether. 
This reliance on the tactics of war is also perceived as providing 
Israel with a pretext for avoiding the restraints associated with the 
exercise of police responsibilities or relating to the application of 
standards of human rights. 


29. In addition to these basic structural issues, it is of great impor- 
tance to appreciate the added vulnerability of Palestinian refugees 
who comprise about 50 per cent of the population in the Palestin- 
ian territories and whose numberis increasing ata rate of more than 
3 per cent per annum. While the Israelis tend to perceive Palestini- 
ans resident in the territories as a single reality, without according 
any special attention to the refugees, the Palestinians are far more 
conscious of the acute suffering that Israeli security measures have 
brought to the refugee communities during this second intifada. 


30. These refugees have been particularly victimized during the 
second intifada, often being trapped within their crowded confines 
by closure and curfew measures, which has made it impossible for 
many refugees to keep their jobs. Unemployment is high, savings 
almost non-existent, with great suffering resulting. Also, for his- 
torical reasons, the Palestinian refugees, alone among refugee com- 
munities in the world, fall outside the protective regime of the Office 
of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR). 
UNRWA provides relief and humanitarian aid, but is not constitu- 
tionally or politically empowered to provide needed protection, a 
conclusion supported for us by discussions with leading United 
Nations officials and NGO experts. 


31. A further fundamental question of human rights relates to the 
extreme differences between the parties on matters pertaining to 
the core dispute, the wider refugee issue and its relationship to a 
successful peace process. The Israeli consensus regards the asser- 
tion of any serious demand to implement a Palestinian right of 
return in relation to Palestinians expelled from 530 villages in 1948 
as a decisive complication in the search for “peace”. The Palestin- 
ian approach is more varied and tentative. Some Palestinians do 
insist that the right of return be fully implemented in accordance 
with international law, which accords priority to repatriation to the 
extent desired. More frequently, Palestinians seem more flexible on 
this matter, seeking mainly a symbolic acknowledgement by Israel 
of the hardships associated with the expulsions, some provision for 
compensation and some possibilities for Palestinian family unifi- 
cation. This Palestinian view suggests that if there is Israeli good will 
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on other outstanding issues, such as Jerusalem and the settlements, 
then controversy over the right of return can be addressed ina man- 
ner that takes account of practical realities that have developed in 
the course of the more than 50 years since the critical events. 


32. Overall, the Government of Israel and Israeli public opinion tend 
to regard all Israeli uses of force as reasonable measures of security, 
given the altered connection between the two societies as a result 
of the IDF redeployment associated with the Oslo process. Such 
security measures need to be stringent and intrusive so as to afford 
protection to the settlements, and to settler movement to and from 
Israel. Israeli security is a catch-all justification for all policies 
directed coercively at the people of Palestine. Such a major prem- 
ise enables the Israeli outlook to view any Palestinian recourse to 
force as tantamount to “terrorism”. The perceptual gap is greatest 
on this issue of violence and its interpretation, as Palestinians view 
their acts of opposition as reasonable responses to an illegal occu- 
pation of their homeland, treating their violence as produced by 
consistent Israeli overreaction to non-violent resistance. Addition- 
ally, Palestinians universally reject Israel’s wider security rationale 
and view restrictions on movement, closures, property destruction, 
political assassinations, sniper shootings and the like as punitive 
and vindictive practices inconsistent with their fundamental human 
rights, as well as with the minimum restraints embodied in inter- 
national humanitarian law. 


33. There is one comprehensive observation bearing on the percep- 
tion of United Nations authority by the two sides. Israelis tend to 
view the United Nations and most of the international community 
as completely unsympathetic to their quest for security, as well as 
biased in favour of Palestinian claims and grievances. On their side, 
the Palestinians feel disillusioned about the effectiveness of United 
Nations support and abandoned in their hour of need for elemen- 
tal protection. Palestinians refer to the myriad United Nations res- 
olutions supporting their cause, but never implemented. In this 
sense, both sides are currently suspicious about the role of the United 
Nations, its outlook, capacity and commitment. 


34. Three conclusions follow from this consideration of Israeli- 
Palestinian perceptual gaps: 

(a) The importance of encouraging better contact between 
persons of good will on both sides so that communication 
between the parties is more open and takes greater account 
of the views of the other side. This observation applies 
particularly to journalists, currently by and large confined 
within their respective societies, who tend to provide read- 
ers with partisan accounts of the interaction of Israelis and 
Palestinians that are uncritical of their respective official 
positions and to employ language that reinforces “enemy” 
stereotypes of “the other”; 

(b) The challenge to the organs of the United Nations to reha- 
bilitate their reputation in relation to both Israel and the 
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Palestinian Authority, and the two populations, by seeking 
to achieve objectivity in apportioning legal and political 
responsibility, in calling for certain conduct in the name of 
international law, and in fashioning proposals for peace and 
reconciliation. As important, or more so, is the need to take 
steps to ensure that United Nations directives, whether in the 
form of resolutions or otherwise, are implemented to the 
extent possible, and that non-compliance is addressed by 
follow-up action; 

(c) Anappreciation that a commitment to objectivity does not 
imply a posture of “neutrality” with respect to addressing 
the merits of controversies concerning alleged violations of 
human rights and international humanitarian law. Judge- 
ments can and must be made. It is useful to recall in this 
connection the statement of the Israeli Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Shlomo Ben-Ami, on 28 November 2000 in the course 
of a Cabinet discussion, opposing the release of supposed 
Palestinian transgressors during the early stages of the sec- 
ond intifada: “Accusations made bya well-established soci- 
ety about how a people it is oppressing is breaking the rules 
to attain its rights do not have much credence” (article by 
Akiva Elder in Ha’aretz, 28 November 2000). Such a per- 
spective underlies the entire undertaking of our report. We 
have attempted to the extent possible to reflect the facts and 
law fairly and accurately in relation to both sides, but we 
have evaluated the relative weight of facts and contending 
arguments about their legal significance. This process alone 
enables us to draw firm conclusions about the existence of 
violations of international legal standards of human rights 
and of international humanitarian law. 


X. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

104. The commission of inquiry has been deeply mindful of its 
responsibility to exercise every care to be objective and impartial in 
gathering information and evaluating the evidence upon which it 
would base its conclusions and recommendations with the aim of 
calling attention to violations of human rights and international 
humanitarian law since 29 September 2000, and encouraging future 
compliance with international obligations to the extent possible. 


105. In making its recommendations, the Commission from the 
outset emphasizes the need to understand the context and circum- 
stances in which violations of human rights and breaches of inter- 
national humanitarian law have occurred and the situation which 
has given rise to an ascending spiral of violence since the end of 
September 2000, resulting in a serious deterioration of the human 
rights situation. 


106. The historical context is one of conflict and successive wars 
(over 50 years), prolonged occupation (over 30 years) and a pro- 
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tracted peace process (over 7 years). The peoples affected continue 
to suffer from a legacy of distrust, humiliation and frustration, only 
occasionally relieved by glimmerings of hope, which has all but 
disappeared of late. 


107. The most worrying aspect of the recent escalation of violence 
leading to the loss of lives, disabling injuries caused to thousands, 
and the destruction of property and livelihoods is that the hopes 
and expectations created by the peace process are for the moment 
being smothered by mutual perceptions ascribing the worst of mo- 
tives to each other, thus generating intense distrust and negative 
and destructive emotions. 


108. It is important to emphasize that both the Palestinian people 
and the people of Israel have a yearning for peace and security, and 
that a precondition for achieving a just and durable peace is for 
every effort to be made on all sides to ease tensions, calm passions 
and promote a culture of peace. This could be helped if the process 
through which negotiations for peace are pursued is transparent, 
so that both Palestinian and Israeli public opinion can be built up 
in support of the process and of its eventual outcome. In this way, 
the mutual confidence upon which a durable peace must rest could 
be nurtured. 


109. The Commission was encouraged by the extent to which its 
own assessments of the main issues addressed in the report sub- 
stantially coincided with the most trustworthy third party views, 
including those of diplomatic representatives of the European Union 
and senior international civil servants with years of experience in 
the region. Thus, an informed and impartial consensus reinforces 
the conclusions and recommendations set forth here. 


110. It is with an understanding of the tragic history of the peoples 
involved, and its psychological legacy, that our recommenda- 
tions, aimed at discouraging the persistence of recent violations 
of human rights, are set out in three parts. The first part seeks to 
address the root causes that need to be resolutely addressed and 
resolved. The second part lists safeguards and procedures that 
need to be observed while negotiations aimed at a comprehensive, 
just and durable peace are pursued in good faith. The third part 
presents a series of measures which can be taken immediately to 
deter further violence and to end the destruction of lives, property 
and livelihoods. The fourth part is more ambitious, recommend- 
ing steps for establishing a climate conducive to the emergence 
over time of a just and durable peace for the peoples of Israel and 
Palestine. 


1. Conditions for a just and durable peace 

111. A comprehensive, just and durable peace is to be sought 
through negotiations in good faith that would end the occupation 
and establish a dispensation that meets the legitimate expectations 
of the Palestinian people concerning the realization of their right to 
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self-determination and the genuine security concerns of the people 
of Israel. 


112. While noting that it is the Israeli position that occupation has 
in effect ended in much of the occupied territories following the 
agreements reached leading to the establishment of the Palestinian 
Authority, as well as the fact that the ultimate disposition of the set- 
tlements in those territories is a matter for negotiation between the 
parties, it needs to be recognized that, from the Palestinian perspec- 
tive, so long as the settlements remain as a substantial presence in 
the occupied territories, and Israeli military forces are deployed to 
protect those settlements, no meaningful end to occupation can 
be said to have taken place. 


2. Human rights and humanitarian law imperatives 

113. The framework for a final peaceful settlement and the process 
through which it is pursued should be guided at all stages by re- 
spect for human rights and humanitarian law and the full appli- 
cation of international human rights standards set out in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and in applicable human 
rights instruments, in particular those relating to women, children 
and refugees. 


114. An adequate and effective international presence needs to be 
established to monitor and regularly report on compliance by all 
parties with human rights and humanitarian law standards in order 
to ensure full protection of the human rights of the people of the 
occupied territories. Such an international mechanism should be 
established immediately and constituted in such a manner as to 
reflect a sense of urgency about protecting the human rights of the 
Palestinian people. 


115. Protection needs to be accorded to the people of the occupied 
territories in strict compliance with the 1949 Geneva Convention 
Relative to the Protection of Civilians in Time of War (Fourth Geneva 
Convention). The High Contracting Parties, individually and col- 
lectively, need urgently to take appropriate and effective action to 
respond to an emergency situation calling for measures to alleviate 
the daily suffering of the Palestinian people flowing from the severe 
breaches of the Fourth Geneva Convention. Article One of the Con- 
vention places a duty on the High Contracting Parties “to respect 
and ensure respect” of the provisions of the Convention “in all cir- 
cumstances”. The Commission recalls that the Conference of the 
High Contracting Parties to the Fourth Geneva Convention, convened 
in Geneva on 15 July 1999, in its concluding statement reaffirmed 
the applicability of the Fourth Geneva Convention to the occupied 
Palestinian territory, including East Jerusalem, and reiterated the 
need for full respect for the provisions of the Convention in that 
Territory, and further recorded the following decision: 


Taking into consideration the improved atmosphere in the Middle 
East as a whole, the Conference was adjourned on the understand- 
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ing that it will convene again in the light of consultations on the 
development of the humanitarian situation in the field. 


In view of the serious deterioration of the humanitarian situation 
in the Territory, the Commission recommends that the High Con- 
tracting Parties should act with urgency to reconvene the Confer- 
ence. Such a Conference should establish an effective international 
mechanism for taking the urgent measures needed. 


3. Urgent measures for the protection of human rights 

116. It seems incontestable that the Israeli Security Forces (i.e. the 
IDF and the Israeli Police Force) have used excessive and dispro- 
portionate force from the outset of the second intifada, whether 
their conduct is measured by the standards of international human- 
itarian law applicable to armed conflict, the codes of conduct appli- 
cable to policing in situations not amounting to armed conflict or 
by the open-fire regulations binding upon members of the Israeli 
Security Forces. In these circumstances there is an urgent need for 
the Israeli Security Forces to ensure that, even in life-threatening 
situations, great care is taken not to inflict injury on civilians not 
directly involved in hostile activities and not to cause dispropor- 
tionate harm and injury. In non-life-threatening situations, partic- 
ularly demonstrations, the security forces should comply fully with 
the policing codes of 1979 and 1990, as well as their own open-fire 
regulations. Every effort should be made by the Government of Israel 
to ensure that its security forces observe these rules, that such rules 
are made effectively known to members of the security forces, that 
the rules are not arbitrarily and summarily altered and that it is 
made clear to the security forces that violations will result in mean- 
ingful disciplinary action being taken against them. 


117. The Israeli Security Forces should not resort to the use of rubber- 
coated bullets and live ammunition, except as a last resort. Even in 
life-threatening situations minimum force should be used against 
civilians. The Israeli Security Forces should be amply equipped and 
trained in non-lethal means of response, particularly for dealing with 
violent demonstrations. Every effort should be made to use well- 
established methods of crowd control. 


118. The use of force by the IDF in the exercise of its role of provid- 
ing security to settlers is also subject to international humanitarian 
law standards, including the Fourth Geneva Convention, and can- 
not be used for pre-emptive shooting of unarmed civilians in areas 
near settlements or on access and bypass roads leading to settle- 
ments or for the destruction of Palestinian property, including the 
demolition of homes, the cutting down of trees and the destruction 
of farms, and appropriate instructions to that effect should be issued 
to all concerned. 


119. Targeted shooting of individuals by the IDF or by settlers or by 


sharpshooters of either side amounts to extrajudicial execution, 
which is a gross violation of the right to life, constitutes a breach 
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of international humanitarian law and would attract international 
criminal responsibility. Instructions should be urgently issued and 
disseminated by all the concerned authorities immediately to end 
such targeted killing. 


120. Complaints regarding the use of lethal force or the excessive 
use of force which has caused death or serious injury should be 
investigated and persons found responsible should be held account- 
able and should not enjoy impunity. 


121. Immediate and effective measures need to be taken to end 
closures, curfews and other restrictions on the movement of people 
and goods in the occupied territories so that the right to livelihood 
and normal economic activities are restored, as also the right of 
access to education and health. 


122. Immediate and effective measures need to be taken to prevent 
the destruction of property in the occupied territories, including 
the demolition of houses, the cutting down of fruit and other trees, 
and the destruction of farms and standing crops by the use of bull- 
dozers and other means. 


123. Prohibitions and restrictions derogating from the rights of the 
Palestinian people, including economic and social rights, imposed 
by invoking security considerations must be specifically justified 
and are in all cases subject to compliance with international human- 
itarian law standards. 


124. All concerned authorities must refrain from measures that 
amount to collective punishment. This would include withholding 
transfer to the Palestinian Authority of taxes and duties collected 
by the Government of Israel, the imposition of restrictions on move- 
ment, or violent acts of reprisal by either side. 


125. Instructions need to be issued immediately by all concerned 
authorities to security forces strictly to refrain from using force 
against or impeding the provision of medical relief and treatment 
by those working for the Red Cross, the Red Crescent and Magen 
David Adom, and in hospitals, and to ensure protection to ambu- 
lances and hospitals. These instructions should require all con- 
cerned to ensure unimpeded access for the sick, the injured and 
pregnant women to hospitals. 


126. Compensation should be provided to victims of unlawful use 
of force where this has caused death, disablement, destruction of 
property or economic loss. 


127. All impediments to the flow of humanitarian assistance, now 
even more urgently needed, should be removed as a matter of 
urgency and every effort should be made to facilitate the work of 
the United Nations and other bodies involved in providing human- 
itarian assistance and medical relief. 
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128. The life and safety of children and their access to education 
and health care should be especially protected. Special instructions 
should be urgently issued prohibiting shooting at unarmed children 
and pointing out that such acts would engage international and 
national criminal responsibility. Every care should be taken to ensure 
that children are not involved in situations where they expose them- 
selves to risk of becoming victims of acts of violence. 


129. Steps should be taken to apply article 1D of the 1951 Convention 
relating to the Status of Refugees to ensure that a regime of protec- 
tion under the authority of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees is extended to Palestinian refugees, especially those 
currently residing in West Bank and Gaza camps. These refugees 
have been particularly victimized during the second intifada, are 
not now protected by the application of the UNRWA framework and 
urgently require international protection on a priority basis. 


130. A mutually acceptable comprehensive settlement must deal 
equitably with the issue of Palestinian refugees and their rightful 
claims, including those refugees living outside of the Palestinian 
Territories. Such arrangements should be negotiated in a manner 
that is sensitive to legitimate Israeli concerns. 


131. All restrictions on access to places of worship and all holy 
sites should be removed and access to them by all faiths should be 
respected. 


4, Transforming the climate of hostility 

132. The Euro-Mediterranean Agreement between the European 
Communities and their Member States and the State of Israel de- 
clares in article 2 that their relationship is to be based on respect for 
human rights and democratic principles which guide their internal 
and international policy; this could provide the basis for an initia- 
tive by the former to play a more pro-active role in promoting 
acceptance and implementation of these recommendations and 
in supporting the holding of consultations and dialogue at all levels 
between the Palestinian people and the Israeli people. 


133. To improve prospects for durable peace, especially given the 
fundamental gaps in perception that currently separate the two sides, 
itis strongly recommended that the Commission on Human Rights 
take concrete steps to facilitate dialogue between representative 
Israelis and Palestinians at all levels of social interaction, formally 
and informally. In this regard, the Commission on Human Rights 
is urged to convene a consultation between leaders of Israeli and 
Palestinian civil society on a people-to-people basis in Geneva at 
the earliest possible time. Ina similar spirit, to engage Europe more 
directly in the realities of the crisis the Commission on Human 
Rights is urged to convene a round table of representatives of Euro- 
pean civil society and government to discuss steps that can be taken 
to alleviate the suffering of the Palestinian people and to ensure 
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greater respect on both sides for human rights standards and for 
international humanitarian law. 


134. In view of the comprehensive denial of human rights and the 
continuing pattern of behaviour violative of international human- 
itarian law, this Commission recommends to the Commission on 
Human Rights that it establish a high profile periodic monitoring 
and reporting undertaking to consider the degree to which the rec- 
ommendations of this report to the parties are being implemented. 


[...] 


Source: United Nations Economic and Social Council, Commission 
on Human Rights, 57th Session, Item 8 of the provisional agenda, 
E/CN.4/2001/121, March 16, 2001, http://domino.un.org. 


140. The Mitchell Report [Excerpt], 
April 30, 2001 


Introduction 


Like the United Nations (UN), the U.S. government responded 
quickly to the eruption of violent Palestinian-Israeli hostilities in 
late September 2000 that quickly developed into the Second (al- 
Aqsa) Intifada. In October 2000 U.S. president Bill Clinton, fearful 
that the spread of riots and killings throughout the Palestinian ter- 
ritories might derail the peace process, called a summit meeting 
of the principals in the hope of defusing the growing crisis. In 
mid-October Egyptian president Hosni Mubarak hosted a meeting 
at Sharm al-Sheikh in his country with Israeli prime minister Ehud 
Barak, Palestinian Authority (PA) president Yasser Arafat, and 
Clinton. Israel agreed to lift some of the restrictions imposed on the 
Palestinians, and Barak and Arafat each consented to resume their 
bilateral security cooperation. Both sought to check the escalation 
of violence and pledged to try to institute measures to this end. The 
Palestinians also insisted—over Israeli opposition—that a fact- 
finding commission be established to investigate the reasons for 
the outbreak of violence and make recommendations intended to 
address the situation. The body established was chaired by George 
Mitchell, former majority leader of the U.S. Senate. Its members 
comprised Suleyman Demirel, ninth president of the Republic of 
Turkey; Norwegian foreign minister Thorbjoern Jagland; former 
U.S. senator Warren B. Rudman; and Javier Solana, European Union 
(EU) high representative for the Common Foreign and Security Pol- 
icy. Although less harshly critical of Israel’s human rights record 
and more sympathetic to the Israeli position, the findings and rec- 
ommendations of the Mitchell Report, completed at the end of 
April 2001 and published in May, largely resembled those of the UN 
human rights commission that subjected the new intifada to simi- 
lar scrutiny. Both reports depicted the near total failure of Israelis 
and Palestinians to understand each other’s positions, growing Pales- 
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tinian frustration over the lack of progress in the peace process, 
and disproportionate use of force by Israeli security personnel in 
response to far less well-equipped and often youthful Palestinian 
protestors. The Mitchell Report urged action on the part of both 
Israeli and Palestinian authorities to resume talks, rebuild trust, 
and defuse the growing conflict, measures to discourage violence 
on both sides and encourage the building of confidence, bilateral 
cooperation on security issues, and a halt to all new settlement build- 
ing. Israel’s response to the Mitchell Report was far more concilia- 
tory than its reaction to the near contemporaneous findings of the 
admittedly more hostile UN Commission on Human Rights. Seek- 
ing to mollify public opinion in the United States, on May 30 Barak 
announced to the Knesset that the Israeli government accepted the 
Mitchell Report in full. Israel declared a unilateral cease-fire and 
a partial freeze on settlements, while the PA likewise, though often 
unavailingly, deplored violence and terrorist acts. The UN also 
endorsed the recommendations of the Mitchell Report. Ultimately, 
however, the Mitchell Report failed to halt the spiral of violence, 
and for several more years the intifada continued and intensified, 
with young Palestinian suicide bombers carrying the struggle to the 
civilian population of Israel. 


Primary Source 
SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Government of Israel (GOI) and the Palestinian Authority (PA) 
must act swiftly and decisively to halt the violence. Their immedi- 
ate objectives then should be to rebuild confidence and resume 
negotiations. During this mission our aim has been to fulfil the 
mandate agreed at Sharm el-Sheikh. We value the support given 
our work by the participants at the summit, and we commend the 
parties for their cooperation. Our principal recommendation is 
that they recommit themselves to the Sharm el-Sheikh spirit and 
that they implement the decisions made there in 1999 and 2000. We 
believe that the summit participants will support bold action by the 
parties to achieve these objectives. 


The restoration of trust is essential, and the parties should take affir- 
mative steps to this end. Given the high level of hostility and mis- 
trust, the timing and sequence of these steps are obviously crucial. 
This can be decided only by the parties. We urge them to begin the 
process of decision immediately. 


Accordingly, we recommend that steps be taken to: 


END THE VIOLENCE 

The GOI and the PA should reaffirm their commitment to existing 
agreements and undertakings and should immediately implement 
an unconditional cessation of violence. 


The GOI] and PA should immediately resume security cooperation. 
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REBUILD CONFIDENCE 

The PA and GOI should work together to establish a meaningful 
“cooling off period” and implement additional confidence building 
measures, some of which were detailed in the October 2000 Sharm 
el-Sheikh Statement and some of which were offered by the U.S. on 
January 7, 2001 in Cairo (see Recommendations section for further 
description). 


+ The PA and GOI should resume their efforts to identify, con- 
demn and discourage incitement in all its forms. 

* The PA should make clear through concrete action to Pales- 
tinians and Israelis alike that terrorism is reprehensible and 
unacceptable, and that the PA will make a 100 percent effort 
to prevent terrorist operations and to punish perpetrators. 
This effort should include immediate steps to apprehend and 
incarcerate terrorists operating within the PA’s jurisdiction. 

+ The GOI should freeze all settlement activity, including the 
“natural growth” of existing settlements. 

* The GOI should ensure that the IDF adopt and enforce poli- 
cies and procedures encouraging non-lethal responses to un- 
armed demonstrators, with a view to minimizing casualties 
and friction between the two communities. 

+ The PA should prevent gunmen from using Palestinian pop- 
ulated areas to fire upon Israeli populated areas and IDF 
positions. This tactic places civilians on both sides at un- 
necessary risk. 

+ The GOI should lift closures, transfer to the PA all tax revenues 
owed, and permit Palestinians who had been employed in 
Israel to return to their jobs; and should ensure that security 
forces and settlers refrain from the destruction of homes 
and roads, as well as trees and other agricultural property in 
Palestinian areas. We acknowledge the GOI’s position that 
actions of this nature have been taken for security reasons. 
Nevertheless, the economic effects will persist for years. 

+ The PA should renew cooperation with Israeli security agen- 
cies to ensure, to the maximum extent possible, that Pales- 
tinian workers employed within Israel are fully vetted and 
free of connections to organizations and individuals engaged 
in terrorism. 

+ The PA and GOI should consider a joint undertaking to pre- 
serve and protect holy places sacred to the traditions of Jews, 
Muslims, and Christians. 

+ The GOI and PA should jointly endorse and support the 
work of Palestinian and Israeli non-governmental organiza- 
tions involved in cross-community initiatives linking the two 
peoples. 


RESUME NEGOTIATIONS 

In the spirit of the Sharm el-Sheikh agreements and understandings 
of 1999 and 2000, we recommend that the parties meet to reaffirm 
their commitment to signed agreements and mutual understand- 
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ings, and take corresponding action. This should be the basis for 
resuming full and meaningful negotiations. 


INTRODUCTION 

On October 17, 2000, at the conclusion of the Middle East Peace 
Summit at Sharm el-Sheikh, Egypt, the President of the United 
States spoke on behalf of the participants (the Government of Israel, 
the Palestinian Authority, the Governments of Egypt, Jordan, and 
the United States, the United Nations, and the European Union). 


Among other things, the President stated that: The United States 
will develop with the Israelis and Palestinians, as well as in consul- 
tation with the United Nations Secretary General, a committee of 
fact-finding on the events of the past several weeks and how to pre- 
vent their recurrence. The committee’s report will be shared by the 
U.S. President with the U.N. Secretary General and the parties prior 
to publication. A final report shall be submitted under the auspices 
of the U.S. President for publication. 


On November 7, 2000, following consultations with the other par- 
ticipants, the President asked us to serve on what has come to be 
known as the Sharm el-Sheikh Fact-Finding Committee. In a letter 
to us on December 6, 2000, the President stated that: The purpose 
of the Summit, and of the agreement that ensued, was to end the vio- 
lence, to prevent its recurrence, and to find a path back to the peace 
process. In its actions and mode of operation, therefore, the Com- 
mittee should be guided by these overriding goals... . [T]he 
Committee should strive to steer clear of any step that will intensify 
mutual blame and finger-pointing between the parties. As I noted 
in my previous letter, “the Committee should not becomea divisive 
force or a focal point for blame and recrimination but rather should 
serve to forestall violence and confrontation and provide lessons for 
the future.” This should not bea tribunal whose purpose is to deter- 
mine the guilt or innocence of individuals or of the parties; rather, 
it should be a fact-finding committee whose purpose is to deter- 
mine what happened and how to avoid it recurring in the future. 


After our first meeting, held before we visited the region, we urged 
an end to all violence. Our meetings and our observations during 
our subsequent visits to the region have intensified our convictions 
in this regard. Whatever the source, violence will not solve the prob- 
lems of the region. It will only make them worse. Death and destruc- 
tion will not bring peace, but will deepen the hatred and harden the 
resolve on both sides. There is only one way to peace, justice, and 
security in the Middle East, and that is through negotiation. 


Despite their long history and close proximity, some Israelis and 
Palestinians seem not to fully appreciate each other’s problems and 
concerns. Some Israelis appear not to comprehend the humiliation 
and frustration that Palestinians must endure every day as a result 
of living with the continuing effects of occupation, sustained by the 
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presence of Israeli military forces and settlements in their midst, or 
the determination of the Palestinians to achieve independence and 
genuine self-determination. Some Palestinians appear not to com- 
prehend the extent to which terrorism creates fear among the Israeli 
people and undermines their belief in the possibility of co-existence, 
or the determination of the GOI to do whatever is necessary to pro- 
tect its people. Fear, hate, anger, and frustration have risen on both 
sides. 


The greatest danger of all is that the culture of peace, nurtured over 
the previous decade, is being shattered. In its place there is a grow- 
ing sense of futility and despair, and a growing resort to violence. 
Political leaders on both sides must act and speak decisively to 
reverse these dangerous trends; they must rekindle the desire and 
the drive for peace. That will be difficult. But it can be done and it 
must be done, for the alternative is unacceptable and should be 
unthinkable. Two proud peoples share a land and a destiny. Their 
competing claims and religious differences have led to a grinding, 
demoralizing, dehumanizing conflict. They can continue in conflict 
or they can negotiate to find a way to live side-by-side in peace. There 
is a record of achievement. In 1991 the first peace conference with 
Israelis and Palestinians took place in Madrid to achieve peace based 
on UN Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338. In 1993, the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO) and Israel met in Oslo for the 
first face-to-face negotiations; they led to mutual recognition and 
the Declaration of Principles (signed by the parties in Washington, 
D.C. on September 13, 1993), which provided a road map to reach 
the destination agreed in Madrid. Since then, important steps have 
been taken in Cairo, in Washington, and elsewhere. Last year the 
parties came very close to a permanent settlement. So much has been 
achieved. So much is at risk. If the parties are to succeed in complet- 
ing their journey to their common destination, agreed commitments 
mustbe implemented, international law respected, and human rights 
protected. We encourage them to return to negotiations, however 
difficult. It is the only path to peace, justice and security. 


WHY DID IT HAPPEN? 

The roots of the current violence extend much deeper than an 
inconclusive summit conference. Both sides have made clear a 
profound disillusionment with the behavior of the other in failing 
to meet the expectations arising from the peace process launched 
in Madrid in 1991 and then in Oslo in 1993. Each side has accused 
the other of violating specific undertakings and undermining the 
spirit of their commitment to resolving their political differences 
peacefully. 


Divergent Expectations: We are struck by the divergent expecta- 


tions expressed by the parties relating to the implementation of the 
Oslo process. Results achieved from this process were unthinkable 
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less than 10 years ago. During the latest round of negotiations, the 
parties were closer to a permanent settlement than ever before. 


Nonetheless, Palestinians and Israelis alike told us that the prem- 
ise on which the Oslo process is based—that tackling the hard 
“permanent status” issues be deferred to the end of the process— 
has gradually come under serious pressure. The step-by-step process 
agreed to by the parties was based on the assumption that each step 
in the negotiating process would lead to enhanced trust and confi- 
dence. To achieve this, each party would have to implement agreed- 
upon commitments and abstain from actions that would be seen by 
the other as attempts to abuse the process in order to predetermine 
the shape of the final outcome. If this requirement is not met, the 
Oslo road map cannot successfully lead to its agreed destination. 


Today, each side blames the other for having ignored this funda- 
mental aspect, resulting in a crisis in confidence. This problem 
became even more pressing with the opening of permanent status 
talks. The GOI has placed primacy on moving toward a Permanent 
Status Agreement in a nonviolent atmosphere, consistent with com- 
mitments contained in the agreements between the parties. “Even 
if slower than was initially envisaged, there has, since the start of 
the peace process in Madrid in 1991, been steady progress towards 
the goal of a Permanent Status Agreement without the resort to vio- 
lence ona scale that has characterized recent weeks.” The “goal” is 
the Permanent Status Agreement, the terms of which must be nego- 
tiated by the parties. The PLO view is that delays in the process have 
been the result ofan Israeli attempt to prolong and solidify the occu- 
pation. Palestinians “believed that the Oslo process would yield an 
end to Israeli occupation in five years,” the timeframe for the tran- 
sitional period specified in the Declaration of Principles. Instead 
there have been, in the PLO’s view, repeated Israeli delays culmi- 
nating in the Camp David summit, where “Israel proposed to annex 
about 11.2% of the West Bank (excluding Jerusalem) . . .” and of- 
fered unacceptable proposals concerning Jerusalem, security and 
refugees. “In sum, Israel’s proposals at Camp David provided for 
Israel’s annexation of the best Palestinian lands, the perpetuation 
of Israeli control over East Jerusalem, a continued Israeli military 
presence on Palestinian territory, Israeli control over Palestinian 
natural resources, airspace and borders, and the return of fewer 
than 1% of refugees to their homes.” 


Both sides see the lack of full compliance with agreements reached 
since the opening of the peace process as evidence of a lack of good 
faith. This conclusion led to an erosion of trust even before the per- 
manent status negotiations began. 


Divergent Perspectives: During the last seven months, these views 
have hardened into divergent realities. Each side views the other as 
having acted in bad faith; as having turned the optimism of Oslo 
into the suffering and grief of victims and their loved ones. In their 
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statements and actions, each side demonstrates a perspective that 
fails to recognize any truth in the perspective of the other. 


The Palestinian Perspective: For the Palestinian side, “Madrid” and 
“Oslo” heralded the prospect of a State, and guaranteed an end to 
the occupation and a resolution of outstanding matters within an 
agreed time frame. Palestinians are genuinely angry at the continued 
growth of settlements and at their daily experiences of humiliation 
and disruption as a result of Israel’s presence in the Palestinian ter- 
ritories. Palestinians see settlers and settlements in their midst not 
only as violating the spirit of the Oslo process, but also as an appli- 
cation of force in the form of Israel’s overwhelming military supe- 
riority, which sustains and protects the settlements. The Interim 
Agreement provides that “the two parties view the West Bank and 
Gaza asa single territorial unit, the integrity and status of which will 
be preserved during the interim period.” Coupled with this, the 
Interim Agreement’s prohibition on taking steps which may prej- 
udice permanent status negotiations denies Israel the right to con- 
tinue its illegal expansionist settlement policy. In addition to the 
Interim Agreement, customary international law, including the 
Fourth Geneva Convention, prohibits Israel (as an occupying power) 
from establishing settlements in occupied territory pending an end 
to the conflict. The PLO alleges that Israeli political leaders “have 
made no secret of the fact that the Israeli interpretation of Oslo was 
designed to segregate the Palestinians in non-contiguous enclaves, 
surrounded by Israeli military-controlled borders, with settlements 
and settlement roads violating the territories’ integrity.” 


According to the PLO, “In the seven years since the [Declaration of 
Principles], the settler population in the West Bank, excluding East 
Jerusalem and the Gaza Strip, has doubled to 200,000, and the set- 
tler population in East Jerusalem has risen to 170,000. Israel has 
constructed approximately 30 new settlements, and expanded a 
number of existing ones to house these new settlers.” The PLO also 
claims that the GOI has failed to comply with other commitments 
such as the further withdrawal from the West Bank and the release 
of Palestinian prisoners. In addition, Palestinians expressed frus- 
tration with the impasse over refugees and the deteriorating eco- 
nomic circumstances in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 


The Israeli Perspective: From the GOI perspective, the expansion of 
settlement activity and the taking of measures to facilitate the con- 
venience and safety of settlers do not prejudice the outcome of per- 
manent status negotiations. Israel understands that the Palestinian 
side objects to the settlements in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 
Without prejudice to the formal status of the settlements, Israel 
accepts that the settlements are an outstanding issue on which there 
will have to be agreement as part of any permanent status resolu- 
tion between the sides. This point was acknowledged and agreed 
upon in the Declaration of Principles of 13 September 1993 as well 
as other agreements between the two sides. There has in fact been 
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a good deal of discussion on the question of settlements between 
the two sides in the various negotiations toward a permanent sta- 
tus agreement. Indeed, Israelis point out that at the Camp David 
summit and during subsequent talks the GOI offered to make sig- 
nificant concessions with respect to settlements in the context ofan 
overall agreement. Security, however, is the key GOI concern. The 
GOI maintains that the PLO has breached its solemn commitments 
by continuing the use of violence in the pursuit of political objec- 
tives. “Israel’s principal concern in the peace process has been secu- 
rity. This issue is of overriding importance. . . . [S]ecurity is not 
something on which Israel will bargain or compromise. The failure 
of the Palestinian side to comply with both the letter and spirit of 
the security provisions in the various agreements has long been a 
source of disturbance in Israel.” 


According to the GOI, the Palestinian failure takes several forms: 
institutionalized anti-Israel anti-Jewish incitement; the release from 
detention of terrorists; the failure to control illegal weapons; and 
the actual conduct of violent operations, ranging from the insertion 
of riflemen into demonstrations to terrorist attacks on Israeli civil- 
ians. The GOI maintains that the PLO has explicitly violated its 
renunciation of terrorism and other acts of violence, thereby sig- 
nificantly eroding trust between the parties. The GOI perceives “a 
thread, implied but nonetheless clear, that runs throughout the Pales- 
tinian submissions. It is that Palestinian violence against Israel and 
Israelis is somehow explicable, understandable, legitimate.” 


RESUME NEGOTIATIONS 

Israeli leaders do not wish to be perceived as “rewarding violence.” 
Palestinian leaders do not wish to be perceived as “rewarding occu- 
pation.” We appreciate the political constraints on leaders of both 
sides. Nevertheless, if the cycle of violence is to be broken and the 
search for peace resumed, there needs to be a new bilateral relation- 
ship incorporating both security cooperation and negotiations. We 
cannot prescribe to the parties how best to pursue their political 
objectives. Yet the construction of a new bilateral relationship solid- 
ifying and transcending an agreed cessation of violence requires 
intelligent risk-taking. It requires, in the first instance, that each 
party again be willing to regard the other as a partner. Partnership, 
in turn, requires at this juncture something more than was agreed 
in the Declaration of Principles and in subsequent agreements. In- 
stead of declaring the peace process to be “dead,” the parties should 
determine how they will conclude their common journey along their 
agreed “road map,” a journey which began in Madrid and contin- 
ued in spite of problems—until very recently. 


To define a starting point is for the parties to decide. Both parties 


have stated that they remain committed to their mutual agreements 
and undertakings. Itis time to explore further implementation. The 
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parties should declare their intention to meet on this basis, in order 
to resume full and meaningful negotiations, in the spirit of their 
undertakings at Sharm el-Sheikh in 1999 and 2000. Neither side will 
beable to achieve its principal objectives unilaterally or without polit- 
ical risk. We know how hard itis for leaders to act—especially if the 
action can be characterized by political opponents as a concession 
—without getting something in return. The PA must—as it has at 
previous critical junctures—take steps to reassure Israel on secu- 
rity matters. The GOI must—as it has in the past—take steps to 
reassure the PA on political matters. Israelis and Palestinians should 
avoid, in their own actions and attitudes, giving extremists, com- 
mon criminals and revenge seekers the final say in defining their 
joint future. This will not be easy if deadly incidents occur in spite 
of effective cooperation. 


Notwithstanding the daunting difficulties, the very foundation of 
the trust required to re-establish a functioning partnership consists 
of each side making such strategic reassurances to the other. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The GOI and the PA must act swiftly and decisively to halt the vio- 
lence. Their immediate objectives then should be to rebuild con- 
fidence and resume negotiations. What we are asking is not easy. 
Palestinians and Israelis—not just their leaders, but two publics 
at large—have lost confidence in one another. We are asking polit- 
ical leaders to do, for the sake of their people, the politically diffi- 
cult: to lead without knowing how many will follow. During this 
mission our aim has been to fulfil the mandate agreed at Sharm el- 
Sheikh. We value the support given our work by the participants at 
the summit, and we commend the parties for their cooperation. Our 
principal recommendation is that they recommit themselves to the 
Sharm el-Sheikh spirit, and that they implement the decisions made 
there in 1999 and 2000. We believe that the summit participants will 
support bold action by the parties to achieve these objectives. 


END THE VIOLENCE 

+ The GOI and the PA should reaffirm their commitment to 
existing agreements and undertakings and should immedi- 
ately implement an unconditional cessation of violence. 

+ Anything less than a complete effort by both parties to end 
the violence will render the effort itself ineffective, and will 
likely be interpreted by the other side as evidence of hostile 
intent. 

+ The GOI and PA should immediately resume security 
cooperation. 

+ Effective bilateral cooperation aimed at preventing vio- 
lence will encourage the resumption of negotiations. We are 
particularly concerned that, absent effective, transparent 
security cooperation, terrorism and other acts of violence will 
continue and may be seen as officially sanctioned whether 
they are or not. The parties should consider widening the 
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scope of security cooperation to reflect the priorities of both 
communities and to seek acceptance for these efforts from 
those communities. 

* Weacknowledge the PA’s position that security cooperation 
presents a political difficulty absent a suitable political con- 
text, ie., the relaxation of stringent Israeli security mea- 
sures combined with ongoing, fruitful negotiations. We also 
acknowledge the PA’s fear that, with security cooperation 
in hand, the GOI may not be disposed to deal forthrightly 
with Palestinian political concerns. We believe that security 
cooperation cannot long be sustained if meaningful negoti- 
ations are unreasonably deferred, if security measures “on 
the ground” are seen as hostile, or if steps are taken that are 
perceived as provocative or as prejudicing the outcome of 
negotiations. 


REBUILD CONFIDENCE 

+ The PA and GOI should work together to establish a mean- 
ingful “cooling off period” and implement additional confi- 
dence building measures, some of which were proposed in the 
October 2000 Sharm el-Sheikh Statement and some of which 
were offered by the U.S. on January 7, 2001 in Cairo. 

* The PA and GOI should resume their efforts to identify, con- 
demn and discourage incitement in all its forms. 

* The PA should make clear through concrete action to Pales- 
tinians and Israelis alike that terrorism is reprehensible and 
unacceptable, and that the PA will make a 100 percent effort 
to prevent terrorist operations and to punish perpetrators. 
This effort should include immediate steps to apprehend and 
incarcerate terrorists operating within the PA’s jurisdiction. 

+ The GOI should freeze all settlement activity, including the 
“natural growth” of existing settlements. The kind of secu- 
rity cooperation desired by the GOI cannot for long co-exist 
with settlement activity described very recently by the Euro- 
pean Union as causing “great concern” and by the U.S. as 
“provocative.” 

+ The GOI should give careful consideration to whether settle- 
ments which are focal points for substantial friction are valu- 
able bargaining chips for future negotiations or provocations 
likely to preclude the onset of productive talks. 

+ The GOI may wish to make it clear to the PA that a future 
peace would pose no threat to the territorial contiguity of a 
Palestinian State to be established in the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip. 

+ The IDF should consider withdrawing to positions held 
before September 28, 2000 which will reduce the number of 
friction points and the potential for violent confrontations. 

+ The GOI should ensure that the IDF adopt and enforce poli- 
cies and procedures encouraging non-lethal responses to 
unarmed demonstrators, with a view to minimizing casual- 
ties and friction between the two communities. 
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The IDF should: 


+ Re-institute, as a matter of course, military police investiga- 
tions into Palestinian deaths resulting from IDF actions in the 
Palestinian territories in incidents not involving terrorism. 
The IDF should abandon the blanket characterization of the 
current uprising as “an armed conflict short of war,” which 
fails to discriminate between terrorism and protest. 

+ Adopt tactics of crowd-control that minimize the potential 
for deaths and casualties, including the withdrawal of metal- 
cored rubber rounds from general use. 

+ Ensure that experienced, seasoned personnel are present for 
duty at all times at known friction points. Ensure that the 
stated values and standard operating procedures of the IDF 
effectively instill the duty of caring for Palestinians in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip as well as Israelis living there, con- 
sistent with The Ethical Code of The IDF. 

+ The GOI should lift closures, transfer to the PA all tax revenues 
owed, and permit Palestinians who had been employed in 
Israel to return to their jobs; and should ensure that security 
forces and settlers refrain from the destruction of homes and 
roads, as well as trees and other agricultural property in 
Palestinian areas. We acknowledge the GOI’s position that 
actions of this nature have been taken for security reasons. 
Nevertheless, their economic effects will persist for years. 

+ The PA should renew cooperation with Israeli security agen- 
cies to ensure, to the maximum extent possible, that Pales- 
tinian workers employed within Israel are fully vetted and 
free of connections to organizations and individuals engaged 
in terrorism. 

+ The PA should prevent gunmen from using Palestinian 
populated areas to fire upon Israeli populated areas and IDF 
positions. This tactic places civilians on both sides at unnec- 
essary risk. 

* The GOLand IDF should adopt and enforce policies and pro- 
cedures designed to ensure that the response to any gunfire 
emanating from Palestinian populated areas minimizes the 
danger to the lives and property of Palestinian civilians, bear- 
ing in mind that it is probably the objective of gunmen to 
elicit an excessive IDF response. 

* The GOI should take all necessary steps to prevent acts of 
violence by settlers. 

+ The parties should abide by the provisions of the Wye River 
Agreement prohibiting illegal weapons. 

+ The PA should take all necessary steps to establish a clear and 
unchallenged chain of command for armed personnel oper- 
ating under its authority. 

+ The PA should institute and enforce effective standards of con- 
duct and accountability, both within the uniformed ranks and 
between the police and the civilian political leadership to 
which it reports. 
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+ The PA and GOI should consider a joint undertaking to 
preserve and protect holy places sacred to the traditions of 
Muslims, Jews, and Christians. An initiative of this nature 
might help to reverse a disturbing trend: the increasing use 
of religious themes to encourage and justify violence. 

+ The GOland PA should jointly endorse and support the work 
of Palestinian and Israeli non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) involved in cross-community initiatives linking the 
two peoples. It is important that these activities, including 
the provision of humanitarian aid to Palestinian villages by 
Israeli NGOs, receive the full backing of both parties. 


RESUME NEGOTIATIONS 

We reiterate our belief that a 100 percent effort to stop the violence, 
animmediate resumption of security cooperation and an exchange 
of confidence building measures are all important for the resump- 
tion of negotiations. Yet none of these steps will long be sustained 
absent a return to serious negotiations. 


It is not within our mandate to prescribe the venue, the basis or the 
agenda of negotiations. However, in order to provide an effective 
political context for practical cooperation between the parties, nego- 
tiations must not be unreasonably deferred and they must, in our 
view, manifest a spirit of compromise, reconciliation and partner- 
ship, notwithstanding the events of the past seven months. 


In the spirit of the Sharm el-Sheikh agreements and understandings 
of 1999 and 2000, we recommend that the parties meet to reaffirm 
their commitment to signed agreements and mutual understand- 
ings, and take corresponding action. This should be the basis for 
resuming full and meaningful negotiations. The parties are at a 
crossroads. If they do not return to the negotiating table, they face 
the prospect of fighting it out for years on end, with many of their 
citizens leaving for distant shores to live their lives and raise their 
children. We pray they make the right choice. That means stopping 
the violence now. Israelis and Palestinians have to live, work, and 
prosper together. History and geography have destined them to be 
neighbors. That cannot be changed. Only when their actions are 
guided by this awareness will they be able to develop the vision and 
reality of peace and shared prosperity. 


[...] 


Source: “Sharm El-Sheikh Fact-Finding Committee Report,” U.S. 
Department of State, http://www.state.gov/p/nea/rls/rpt/3060.htm. 


141. Tenet Plan, June 13, 2001 


Introduction 


The Mitchell Report was only the first of several efforts by promi- 
nent U.S. officials and politicians to end the continuing violence and 
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destruction the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada inflicted on the Palestin- 
ian occupied territories and Israel. In June 2001 after the Mitchell 
Report’s recommendations had proved unavailing, U.S. Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) director George Tenet put forward a plan 
for a comprehensive cease-fire and the end to all violent activities. 
The Tenet proposals envisaged the resumption of Palestinian and 
Israeli cooperation on security issues in which U.S. security offi- 
cials would also be closely involved. Both sides were to take drastic 
action to restrain and discourage violence by their own people. 
Israel would not attack any Palestinian Authority (PA) facilities, in- 
cluding prisons and its security and police headquarters, while the 
PA would make every effort to arrest and incarcerate terrorists, and 
PA officials would cease giving them any assistance. Israel, on its 
side, would act against any Israeli citizens who were inciting vio- 
lence against Palestinians and would cease responding with undue 
violence to crowds and demonstrations, employing only “non- 
lethal measures” against such opponents. Israeli and Palestinian 
forces would cooperate in developing methods to deal with and 
defuse security incidents, and each would make every effort to 
prevent riots occurring in the first place, preferably by establish- 
ing buffer zones, and to keep any demonstrations under control. 
Both would also “make a concerted effort to locate and confiscate 
illegal weapons.” Once there had been a one-week period free of 
violent incidents, internal roads linking Palestinian areas would be 
reopened, Israeli security checkpoints would be reduced to a min- 
imum, and the suspended negotiations on the redeployment of Israeli 
forces could be resumed. This plan supposedly went into effect on 
June 13, 2001, but the required week of peace and quiet never oc- 
curred. In March 2002 Israeli prime minister Ariel Sharon said that 
he would be prepared to resume the suspended talks without de- 
manding one nonviolent week. In the interim, however, Israeli 
security forces had invaded previously Palestinian areas, and the 
Palestinians refused to begin negotiations until Israel withdrew them. 


Primary Source 


Palestinian-Israel Security Implementation Work Plan 

The security organizations of the Government of Israel (GOI) and 
of the Palestinian Authority (PA) reaffirm their commitment to the 
security agreements forged at Sharm al-Sheikh in October 2000 
embedded in the Mitchell Report of April 2001. 


The operational premise of the workplan is that the two sides are 
committed to a mutual, comprehensive cease-fire, applying to all 
violent activities, in accordance with the public declaration of both 
leaders. In addition, the joint security committee referenced in this 
workplan will resolve issues that may arise during the implemen- 
tation of this workplan. 


The security organizations of the GOI and PA agree to initiate the 
following specific, concrete, and realistic security steps immedi- 
ately to re-establish security cooperation and the situation on the 
ground as they existed prior to 28 September. 
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1. The GOI and the PA willimmediately resume security cooperation. 


A senior-level meeting of Israeli, Palestinian, and US security offi- 
cials will be held immediately and will reconvene at least once a 
week, with mandatory participation by designated senior officials. 


Israeli-Palestinian DCOs will be reinvigorated. They will carry out 
their daily activities, to the maximum extent possible, according to 
the standards established prior to 28 September 2000. As soon as 
the security situation permits, barriers to effective cooperation, 
which include the erection of walls between the Israeli and Pales- 
tinian sides, will be eliminated and joint Israeli-Palestinian patrols 
will be reinitiated. 


US-supplied video conferencing systems will be provided to senior- 
level Israeli and Palestinian officials to facilitate frequent dialogue 
and security cooperation. 


2. Both sides will take immediate measures to enforce strict ad- 
herence to the declared cease-fire and to stabilize the security 
environment. 


Specific procedures will be developed by the senior-level security 
committee to ensure the secure movement of GOI and PA security 
personnel traveling in areas outside their respective control, in 
accordance with existing agreements. 


Israel will not conduct attacks of any kind against the Palestinian 
Authority Ra’is facilities; the headquarters of Palestinian security, 
intelligence, and police organizations; or prisons in the West Bank 
and Gaza. 


The PA will move immediately to apprehend, question, and incar- 
cerate terrorists in the West Bank and Gaza and will provide the 
security committee the names of those arrested as soon as they are 
apprehended, as well as a readout of actions taken. 


Israel will release all Palestinians arrested in security sweeps who 
have no association with terrorist activities. 


In keeping with its unilateral cease-fire declaration, the PA will stop 
any Palestinian security officials from inciting, aiding, abetting, or 
conducting attacks against Israeli targets, including settlers. 


In keeping with Israel’s unilateral cease-fire declaration, Israeli forces 
will not conduct “proactive” security operations in areas under the 
control of the PA or attack against innocent civilian targets. 


The GOI will re-institute military police investigations into Pales- 


tinian deaths resulting from IDF actions in the West Bank and Gaza 
in incidents not involving terrorism. 
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3. Palestinian and Israeli security officials will use the security 
committee to provide each other, as well as designated US officials, 
terrorist threat information, including information on known or 
suspected terrorist operations in—or moving to—areas under the 
other’s control. 


Legitimate terrorist and threat information will be acted upon im- 
mediately, with follow-up actions and results reported to the secu- 
rity committee. 


The PA will undertake pre-emptive operations against terrorists, 
terrorist safehouses, arms depots, and mortar factories. The PA 
will provide regular progress reports on these actions to the security 
committee. 


Israeli authorities will take action against Israeli citizens inciting, 
carrying out, or planning to carry out violence against Palestinians, 
with progress reports on these activities provided to the security 
committee. 


4. The PA and GOI will move aggressively to prevent individuals and 
groups from using areas under their respective control to carry out 
acts of violence. In addition, both sides will take steps to ensure that 
areas under their control will not be used to launch attacks against 
the other side nor be used as refuge after attacks are staged. 


The security committee will identify key flash points, and each side 
will inform the other of the names of senior security personnel re- 
sponsible for each flash point. 


Joint Standard Operating Procedures (SOPs) will be developed for 
each flash point. These SOPs will address how the two sides handle 
and respond to security incidents; the mechanisms for emergency 
contact; and the procedures to deescalate security crises. 


Palestinian and Israeli security officials will identify and agree to the 
practical measures needed to enforce “no demonstration zones” and 
“buffer zones” around flash points to reduce opportunities for con- 
frontation. Both sides will adopt all necessary measures to prevent 
riots and to control demonstrations, particularly in flash point areas. 


Palestinian and Israeli security officials will make a concerted effort 
to locate and confiscate illegal weapons, including mortars, rockets, 
and explosives, in areas under their respective control. In addition, 
intensive efforts will be made to prevent smuggling and illegal pro- 
duction of weapons. Each side will inform the security committee 
of the status and success of these efforts. 


The Israeli Defense Forces (IDF) will adopt additional non-lethal 
measures to deal with Palestinian crowds and demonstrators, and 
more generally, seek to minimize the danger to lives and property 
of Palestinian civilians in responding to violence. 
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5. The GO] and the PA, through the auspices of the senior-level secu- 
rity committee, will forge, within one week of the commencement 
of security committee meetings and resumption of security coop- 
eration, an agreed-upon schedule to implement the complete rede- 
ployment of IDF forces to positions held before 28 September 2000. 


Demonstrable on-the-ground redeployment will be initiated within 
the first 48 hours of this one-week period and will continue while 
the schedule is being forged. 


6. Within one week of the commencement of security committee 
meetings and resumption of security cooperation, a specific time- 
line will be developed for the lifting of internal closures as well as 
for the reopening of internal roads, the Allenby Bridge, Gaza Air- 
port, Port of Gaza, and border crossings. Security checkpoints will 
be minimized according to legitimate security requirements and 
following consultation between the two sides. 


Demonstrable on-the-ground actions on the lifting of the closures 
will be initiated within the first 48 hours of this one-week period 
and will continue while the timeline is being developed. 


The parties pledge that even if untoward events occur, security coop- 
eration will continue through the joint security committee. 


Source: “Palestinian-Israeli Security Implementation Work Plan 
(Tenet Ceasefire Plan),” United Nations Information System on 
the Question of Palestine, http://domino.un.org/UNISPAL.NSF/ 
frontpage5!OpenPage. 


142. United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 1397, March 12, 2002 


Introduction 


Despite numerous international calls for an end to the brutal vio- 
lence in the Palestinian territories and Israel, the situation continued 
to escalate, and efforts to impose a cease-fire all proved abortive. So 
too did the recommendations of a United Nations (UN) investiga- 
tive commission and the U.S.-backed Mitchell Commission, both 
of which published extensive reports on the Palestinian situation 
in the spring of 2001. U.S. Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) director 
George Tenet and Crown Prince Abdullah of Saudi Arabia likewise 
put forward plans to resolve the spiraling internal hostilities, while 
special envoys from the United States, the Russian Federation, the 
European Union (EU), and the UN all sought to negotiate a cease- 
fire. At the time they were advanced, all these initiatives proved 
equally unavailing. In February 2002, Israeli troops pursuing 
gunmen invaded the Balata refugee camp in Nablus in the West 
Bank, home to 20,000 Palestinian refugees, killing 13 and wound- 
ing more than 60 Palestinians, many of them young children. This 
was only the first of repeated Israeli raids on Balata and represented 
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an escalation of Israeli tactics. In response, the UN Security Coun- 
cil passed a resolution demanding the “immediate cessation of all 
acts of violence” in Israel and the Palestine territories and urged all 
parties to respect the safety of civilians and observe international 
humanitarian standards of conduct. The Security Council called on 
both sides to work to implement the Mitchell Report recommenda- 
tions and the Tenet Plan and reaffirmed its support for the estab- 
lishment of an independent Palestinian state, which would live in 
harmony with Israel as its neighbor. 


Primary Source 


The Security Council, 


Recalling all its previous relevant resolutions, in particular resolu- 
tions 242 (1967) and 338 (1973), 


Affirminga vision ofa region where two States, Israel and Palestine, 
live side by side within secure and recognized borders, 


Expressing its grave concern at the continuation of the tragic and 
violent events that have taken place since September 2000, espe- 
cially the recent attacks and the increased number of casualties, 


Stressing the need for all concerned to ensure the safety of civilians, 


Stressing also the need to respect the universally accepted norms of 
international humanitarian law, 


Welcoming and encouraging the diplomatic efforts of special envoys 
from the United States of America, the Russian Federation, the Euro- 
pean Union and the United Nations Special Coordinator and others, 
to bring about a comprehensive, just and lasting peace in the Middle 
East, 


Welcoming the contribution of Saudi Crown Prince Abdullah, 


1. Demands immediate cessation of all acts of violence, including 
all acts of terror, provocation, incitement and destruction; 


2. Calls upon the Israeli and Palestinian sides and their leaders to 
cooperate in the implementation of the Tenet work plan and Mitchell 
Report recommendations with the aim of resuming negotiations on 
a political settlement; 


3. Expresses support for the efforts of the Secretary-General and 
others to assist the parties to halt the violence and to resume the 


peace process; 


4, Decides to remain seized of the matter. 


Source: United Nations Security Council Official Records, 02-28359 
(E), S.C. Res. 1397, March 12, 2002, http://daccessdds.un.org/. 
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Resolution 1402, March 30, 2002 


Introduction 


Far from moderating under U.S. pressure, in late 2001 and early 2002 
anti-Israeli Palestinian violence and harsh Israeli repression both 
intensified. From June 2001 onward Palestinian suicide bombers 
organized by the extremist Hamas organization, most of them in 
their teens or early 20s, repeatedly entered Israel and detonated 
bombs worn under their clothing. In June 2001 a suicide bomber 
killed 21 Israelis, mostly young high school students, at a Tel Aviv 
dance club. Attacks reached their peak in April 2002 when more 
than 130 Israelis, mostly civilians, died in such incidents, with 30 
Israelis killed during a Passover dinner at the Park Hotelin Netanya. 
At the beginning of March 2002, the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) 
launched Operation DEFENSIVE SHIELD, in the course of which they 
reoccupied Palestinian areas and camps in Jenin, Ramallah, and 
Bethlehem that they believed to be hotbeds of terrorist activities 
orchestrated by the guerilla organization al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades. 
From March through the first week of May 2002, according to United 
Nations (UN) estimates, 497 Palestinians were killed and another 
1,447 were wounded as Palestinians and Israeli forces waged pitched 
battles in which 27 Israeli soldiers died. Alarmed by the ever esca- 
lating levels of violence, in March 2002 Norway drafted a resolution, 
passed by the UN Security Council, calling for animmediate “mean- 
ingful ceasefire” and end to all violence and demanding that Israeli 
forces withdraw from Palestinian cities. All parties were urged to 
cooperate with UN and other special envoys in ending the conflict. 
As so often occurred, all parties involved ignored the resolution. 
The follow-up UN Security Council Resolution 1403, passed on 
April 4, 2002, expressed concern that Resolutions 1397 and 1402, 
both passed the previous month, had not yet been implemented. 


Primary Source 


The Security Council, 


Reaffirming its resolutions 242 (1967) of 22 November 1967, 338 
(1973) of 22 October 1973, 1397 (2002) of 12 March 2002 and the 
Madrid principles, 


Expressing its grave concern at the further deterioration of the 
situation, including the recent suicide bombings in Israel and the 
military attack against the headquarters of the president of the Pales- 
tinian Authority, 


1. Calls upon both parties to move immediately to a meaningful 
cease-fire; calls for the withdrawal of Israeli troops from Palestin- 
ian cities, including Ramallah; and calls upon the parties to coop- 
erate fully with Special Envoy Zinni, and others, to implement the 
Tenet security work plan as a first step towards implementation of 
the Mitchell Committee recommendations, with the aim of resum- 
ing negotiations on a political settlement; 
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2. Reiterates its demand in resolution 1397 (2002) of 12 March 2002 
for an immediate cessation of all acts of violence, including all acts 
of terror, provocation, incitement and destruction; 


3. Expresses support for the efforts of the Secretary-General and 
the special envoys to the Middle East to assist the parties to halt the 
violence and to resume the peace process; 


4, Decides to remain seized of the matter. 


Source: United Nations Security Council Official Records, 02-31053 
(E), S.C. Res. 1402, March 30, 2002, http://daccessdds.un.org. 


144. George W. Bush, Remarks on the 
Middle East [Excerpt], June 24, 2002 


Introduction 


By the spring of 2002, the continuously deteriorating and ever more 
violent situation in Israel and the Palestinian territories, as the Sec- 
ond (al-Aqsa) Intifada continued and Israeli policy grew ever more 
repressive in defiance of all efforts for peace, seriously concerned 
the administration of Republican president George W. Bush. In late 
March 2002 Israel launched a massive operation known as DEFEN- 
SIVE SHIELD, and by May Israeli forces had retaken all of the occu- 
pied territories. In a highly publicized standoff, for more than a 
month, from April 2 to May 10, armed Fatah gunmen and Israel 
Defense Forces (IDF) soldiers confronted each other at the Church 
of the Nativity in Bethlehem, one of the holiest Christian sites, 
during which Israel snipers killed 7 people and wounded another 
40 inside the church. Eventually, 13 of the Palestinian militants 
inside were deported to Europe, ending the stalemate. On April 4, 
2002, Bush announced his intention of sending Secretary of State 
Colin Powell to try to negotiate a cease-fire. Bush called on all Arab 
governments and people to cease supporting terrorist activities 
and organizations but also urged the Israeli government to end 
settlement activity in the occupied territories and treat ordinary 
Palestinians with dignity and respect, easing restrictions on their 
movements. He specifically called on Iran to cease supporting ter- 
rorism with arms supplies and demanded that Syria withdraw its 
assistance to the militantly anti-Israeli radical Palestinian groups 
Hamas and Hezbollah. In late June, after Powell’s return, Bush an- 
nounced new U.S. policies toward the Palestinian-Israeli conflict. 
Convinced by Israeli intelligence evidence that Chairman Yasser 
Arafat and the Palestinian Authority (PA) he headed were financ- 
ing Palestinian terrorist activities, specifically those of the al-Aqsa 
Martyrs Brigades, one of the main organizers of suicide bombings 
against Israel, Bush demanded that the Palestinians in the occupied 
territories hold elections by the end of the year for new leaders “not 
compromised by terror” and establish a new constitution giving 
their elected legislature real authority. Bush expected those new 
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leaders to mount a major campaign to eliminate Palestinian terror- 
ism. In return, he promised massive U.S. economic assistance and 
“American support for the creation of a provisional state of Pales- 
tine.” He called on Israeli forces to withdraw from the occupied ter- 
ritories back to the positions they had held on September 28, 2000, 
when the Second Intifada began. He also demanded that “Israeli 
settlement activity in the occupied territories must stop.” In addi- 
tion, he expected Israel to lift restrictions impeding Palestinian eco- 
nomic development. Once these conditions had been met, the United 
States would work with the European Community (EC), Russia, the 
United Nations (UN), and other Arab states for a final peace settle- 
ment that would resolve outstanding issues dividing Israelis and 
Palestinians and “realize the vision of a Palestinian state.” Many 
moderate Israelis and Palestinians welcomed Bush’s proposals, 
although Israeli foreign minister Shimon Peres objected that it was 
unrealistic to expect the Palestinians to renounce the leadership 
of Arafat, who had been so closely identified with the Palestinian 
cause. Right-wing Israeli opponents of Bush’s scheme claimed that 
it would effectively reward Palestinian terrorists with a state of their 
own, which would become a base for further attacks on Israel, while 
hard-line Palestinians demanded immediate Israeli withdrawal 
from all the occupied territories. These by now only too predictable 
responses neatly demonstrated why achieving a final peace settle- 
ment was such a difficult undertaking. 


Primary Source 


For too long, the citizens of the Middle East have lived in the midst 
of death and fear. The hatred of a few holds the hopes of many 
hostage. The forces of extremism and terror are attempting to kill 
progress and peace by killing the innocent. And this casts a dark 
shadow over an entire region. For the sake of all humanity, things 
must change in the Middle East. 


It is untenable for Israeli citizens to live in terror. It is untenable 
for Palestinians to live in squalor and occupation. And the current 
situation offers no prospect that life will improve. Israeli citizens 
will continue to be victimized by terrorists, and so Israel will con- 
tinue to defend herself. In the situation the Palestinian people will 
grow more and more miserable. 


My vision is two states living side by side in peace and security. 
There is simply no way to achieve that peace until all parties fight 
terror. Yet, at this critical moment, if all parties will break with the 
past and set out on a new path, we can overcome the darkness with 
the light of hope. Peace requires a new and different Palestinian 
leadership, so that a Palestinian state can be born. 


I call on the Palestinian people to elect new leaders, leaders not 
compromised by terror. I call upon them to build a practicing 
democracy, based on tolerance and liberty. If the Palestinian peo- 
ple actively pursue these goals, America and the world will actively 
support their efforts. Ifthe Palestinian people meet these goals, they 
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will be able to reach agreement with Israel and Egypt and Jordan on 
security and other arrangements for independence. 


And when the Palestinian people have new leaders, new institutions 
and new security arrangements with their neighbors, the United 
States of America will support the creation of a Palestinian state 
whose borders and certain aspects of its sovereignty will be provi- 
sional until resolved as part ofa final settlement in the Middle East. 


In the work ahead, we all have responsibilities. The Palestinian 
people are gifted and capable, and I am confident they can achieve 
anew birth for their nation. A Palestinian state will never be created 
by terror. It will be built through reform, and reform must be more 
than cosmetic change, or a veiled attempt to preserve the status 
quo. True reform will require entirely new political and economic 
institutions, based on democracy, market economics and action 
against terrorism. 


Today, the elected Palestinian legislature has no authority, and power 
is concentrated in the hands of an unaccountable few. A Palestin- 
ian state can only serve its citizens with a new constitution which 
separates the powers of government. The Palestinian parliament 
should have the full authority of a legislative body. Local officials 
and government ministers need authority of their own and the inde- 
pendence to govern effectively. 


The United States, along with the European Union and Arab states, 
will work with Palestinian leaders to create a new constitutional 
framework and a working democracy for the Palestinian people. 
And the United States, along with others in the international com- 
munity, will help the Palestinians organize and monitor fair, mul- 
tiparty local elections by the end of the year, with national elections 
to follow. 


Today, the Palestinian people live in economic stagnation, made 
worse by official corruption. A Palestinian state will require a 
vibrant economy, where honest enterprise is encouraged by honest 
government. 


The United States, the international donor community, and the 
World Bank stand ready to work with Palestinians on a major 
project of economic reform and development. The United States, 
the EU, the World Bank, the International Monetary Fund are will- 
ing to oversee reforms in Palestinian finances, encouraging trans- 
parency and independent auditing. And the United States, along 
with our partners in the developed world, will increase our human- 
itarian assistance to relieve Palestinian suffering. 


Today, the Palestinian people lack effective courts of law and have 
no means to defend and vindicate their rights. A Palestinian state 
will require a system of reliable justice to punish those who prey on 
the innocent. 
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The United States and members of the international community 
stand ready to work with Palestinian leaders to establish, finance, 
and monitor a truly independent judiciary. 


Today, Palestinian authorities are encouraging, not opposing, ter- 
rorism. This is unacceptable. And the United States will not support 
the establishment ofa Palestinian state until its leaders engage in a 
sustained fight against the terrorists and dismantle their infrastruc- 
ture. This will require an externally supervised effort to rebuild and 
reform the Palestinian security services. The security system must 
have clear lines of authority and accountability and a unified chain 
of command. 


America is pursuing this reform along with key regional states. The 
world is prepared to help. 


Yet ultimately these steps toward statehood depend on the Pales- 
tinian people and their leaders. If they energetically take the path 
of reform, the rewards can come quickly. If Palestinians embrace 
democracy, confront corruption and firmly reject terror, they can 
count on American support for the creation of a provisional state 
of Palestine. With a dedicated effort, this state could rise rapidly, as 
it comes to terms with Israel, Egypt and Jordan on practical issues, 
such as security. The final borders, the capital and other aspects of 
this state’s sovereignty will be negotiated between the parties, as 
part ofa final settlement. Arab states have offered their help in this 
process, and their help is needed. 


lve said in the past that nations are either with us or against us in 
the war on terror. To be counted on the side of peace, nations must 
act. Every leader actually committed to peace will end incitement to 
violence in official media and publicly denounce homicide bomb- 
ings. Every nation actually committed to peace will stop the flow 
of money, equipment, and recruits to terrorist groups seeking the 
destruction of Israel—including Hamas, Islamic Jihad, and Hezbol- 
lah. Every nation actually committed to peace must block the ship- 
ment of Iranian supplies to these groups and oppose regimes that 
promote terror, like Iraq. And Syria must choose the right side in 
the war on terror by closing terrorist camps and expelling terrorist 
organizations. 


Leaders who want to be included in the peace process must show 
by their deeds an undivided support for peace. And as we move 
toward a peaceful solution, Arab states will be expected to build 
closer ties of diplomacy and commerce with Israel, leading to fullnor- 
malization of relations between Israel and the entire Arab world. 


Israel also has a large stake in the success of a democratic Palestine. 
Permanent occupation threatens Israel’s identity and democracy. 
A stable, peaceful Palestinian state is necessary to achieve the secu- 
rity that Israel longs for. So I challenge Israel to take concrete steps 
to support the emergence of a viable, credible Palestinian state. 
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As we make progress towards security, Israel forces need to with- 
draw fully to positions they held prior to September 28, 2000. And 
consistent with the recommendations of the Mitchell Committee, 
Israeli settlement activity in the occupied territories must stop. 


The Palestinian economy must be allowed to develop. As violence 
subsides, freedom of movement should be restored, permitting in- 
nocent Palestinians to resume work and normal life. Palestinian 
legislators and officials, humanitarian and international workers 
must be allowed to go about the business of building a better future. 
And Israel should release frozen Palestinian revenues into honest, 
accountable hands. 


I’ve asked Secretary Powell to work intensively with Middle Eastern 
and international leaders to realize the vision of a Palestinian state, 
focusing them on a comprehensive plan to support Palestinian 
reform and institution-building. 


Ultimately, Israelis and Palestinians must address the core issues 
that divide them if there is to be a real peace, resolving all claims 
and ending the conflict between them. This means that the Israeli 
occupation that began in 1967 will be ended through a settlement 
negotiated between the parties, based on U.N. Resolutions 242 and 
338, with Israeli withdrawal to secure and recognized borders. 


We must also resolve questions concerning Jerusalem, the plight and 
future of Palestinian refugees, and a final peace between Israel and 
Lebanon, and Israel anda Syria that supports peace and fights terror. 


All who are familiar with the history of the Middle East realize that 
there may be setbacks in this process. Trained and determined 
killers, as we have seen, want to stop it. Yet the Egyptian and Jor- 
danian peace treaties with Israel remind us that with determined 
and responsible leadership, progress can come quickly. 


As new Palestinian institutions and new leaders emerge, demon- 
strating real performance on security and reform, I expect Israel to 
respond and work toward a final status agreement. With intensive 
effort by all, this agreement could be reached within 3 years from now. 
And I and my country will actively lead toward that goal. 


I can understand the deep anger and anguish of the Israeli people. 
You've lived too long with fear and funerals, having to avoid mar- 
kets and public transportation, and forced to put armed guards in 
kindergarten classrooms. The Palestinian Authority has rejected 
your offered hand and trafficked with terrorists. You have a right 
to a normal life. You have a right to security, and I deeply believe 
that you need a reformed, responsible Palestinian partner to achieve 
that security. 


I can understand the deep anger and despair of the Palestinian 
people. For decades you’ve been treated as pawns in the Middle East 
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conflict. Your interests have been held hostage to a comprehensive 
peace agreement that never seems to come, as your lives get worse 
year by year. You deserve democracy and the rule of law. You deserve 
an open society and a thriving economy. You deserve a life of hope 
for your children. An end to occupation and a peaceful democratic 
Palestinian state may seem distant, but America and our partners 
throughout the world stand ready to help—help you make them 
possible as soon as possible. 


Ifliberty can blossom in the rocky soil of the West Bank and Gaza, 
it will inspire millions of men and women around the globe who 
are equally weary of poverty and oppression, equally entitled to the 
benefits of democratic government. 


I have a hope for the people of Muslim countries. Your commit- 
ments to morality and learning and tolerance led to great historical 
achievements, and those values are alive in the Islamic world today. 
You have a rich culture, and you share the aspirations of men and 
women in every culture. Prosperity and freedom and dignity are not 
just American hopes, or Western hopes. They are universal, human 
hopes. And even in the violence and turmoil of the Middle East, 
America believes those hopes have the power to transform lives and 
nations. 


Source: George W. Bush, Public Papers of the Presidents of the United 
States: George W. Bush, 2002, Vol. 1 (Washington, DC: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 2003), 1059-1062. 


145. Quartet Joint Statement, 
July 16, 2002 


Introduction 


One of the results of U.S. secretary of state Colin Powell’s Middle 
East peace mission of April 2002 was the foundation of the inter- 
national coalition that would orchestrate the new process. After 
visiting the Middle East, he proceeded to Madrid and met represen- 
tatives from the European Union (EU), the United Nations (UN), 
and Russia. Initially the group, christened the Quartet, planned to 
organize a Middle East peace conference, to begin in summer 2002. 
That gathering was not held, but representatives of the four spon- 
sors met in New York in July 2002. They endorsed the prescriptions 
laid out in President George W. Bush’s speech the previous month, 
including a commitment to the existence of two neighboring states, 
one Israeli and one Palestinian, and his demand for major Palestin- 
ian economic and political reforms, notably the creation of new 
democratic institutions and the holding of free elections in the near 
future. The International Task Force on Reform, comprising rep- 
resentatives from the Quartet group plus Japan, Norway, the World 
Bank, and the International Monetary Fund (IMF), had already 
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been established to develop and implement a comprehensive reform 
program. The Quartet also endorsed a major overhaul of the Pales- 
tinian security apparatus. The Israelis were asked to relax the re- 
strictions on the free movement of Palestinians, release frozen 
tax revenues, and “stop all new settlement activity.” The Quartet 
called on both sides to renew dialogue with each other. Facilitating 
a Palestinian-Israeli settlement had clearly once again moved close 
to the top of the international agenda. 


Primary Source 


United Nations Secretary-General Kofi Annan, Russian Foreign Min- 
ister Igor Ivanov, U.S. Secretary of State Colin L. Powell, Danish For- 
eign Minister Per Stig Moeller, High Representative for European 
Common Foreign and Security Policy Javier Solana and European 
Commissioner for External Affairs Chris Patten met in New York 
today. The Quartet members reviewed the situation in the Middle 
East and agreed to continue close consultations, as expressed in 
the Madrid Declaration, to which the Quartet remains fully com- 
mitted, to promote a just, comprehensive, and lasting settlement 
of the Middle East conflict. The Quartet expresses its support for 
the convening of a further international Ministerial meeting at an 
appropriate time. 


The Quartet deeply deplores today’s tragic killing of Israeli civilians 
and reiterates its strong and unequivocal condemnation of terrorism, 
including suicide bombing, which is morally repugnant and has 
caused great harm to the legitimate aspirations of the Palestinian 
people for a better future. Terrorists must not be allowed to kill the 
hope ofan entire region, and a united international community, for 
genuine peace and security for both Palestinians and Israelis. The 
Quartet expresses once again its profound regret at the loss of inno- 
cent Israeli and Palestinian lives, and extends its sympathy to all 
those who have suffered loss. The Quartet members expressed their 
increasing concern about the mounting humanitarian crisis in Pales- 
tinian areas and their determination to address urgent Palestinian 
needs. 


Consistent with President Bush’s June 24 statement, the UN, EU 
and Russia express their strong support for the goal of achieving 
a final Israeli-Palestinian settlement which, with intensive effort on 
security and reform by all, could be reached within three years from 
now. The UN, EU and Russia welcome President Bush’s commit- 
ment to active U.S. leadership toward that goal. The Quartet remains 
committed to implementing the vision of two states, Israel and an 
independent, viable and democratic Palestine, living side by side 
in peace and security, as affirmed by UN Security Council Resolu- 
tion 1397. The Quartet members, in their individual capacity and 
jointly, pledge all possible efforts to realize the goals ofreform, secu- 
rity and peace and reaffirm that progress in the political, security, 
economic, humanitarian, and institution-building fields must 
proceed together, hand-in-hand. The Quartet reiterates its wel- 
come of the initiative of Saudi Arabia, endorsed by the Arab League 
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Beirut Summit, as a significant contribution towards a comprehen- 
sive peace. 


To assist progress toward these shared goals, the Quartet agreed on 
the importance ofa coordinated international campaign to support 
Palestinian efforts at political and economic reform. The Quartet 
welcomes and encourages the strong Palestinian interest in funda- 
mental reform, including the Palestinian 100-Day Reform Program. 
It also welcomes the willingness of regional states and the inter- 
national community to assist the Palestinians to build institutions 
of good government, and to create a new governing framework of 
working democracy, in preparation for statehood. For these objec- 
tives to be realized, it is essential that well-prepared, free, open and 
democratic elections take place. The new international Task Force 
on Reform, which is comprised of representatives of the U.S., EU, 
UN Secretary General, Russia, Japan, Norway, the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund, and which works under the aus- 
pices of the Quartet, will strive to develop and implement a com- 
prehensive action plan for reform. The inaugural meeting of this 
Task Force in London [on] July 10 discussed a detailed plan includ- 
ing specific Palestinian commitments. It will meet again in August 
to review actions in areas including civil society, financial account- 
ability, local government, the market economy, elections, and judi- 
cial and administrative reform. 


Implementation of an action plan, with appropriate benchmarks 
for progress on reform measures, should lead to the establishment 
of a democratic Palestinian state characterized by the rule of law, 
separation of powers, and a vibrant free market economy that can 
best serve the interests ofits people. The Quartet also commits itself 
to continuing to assist the parties in efforts to renew dialogue, and 
welcomes in this regard the recent high-level ministerial meetings 
between Israelis and Palestinians on the issues of security, eco- 
nomics and reform. 


The Quartet agreed on the critical need to build new and efficient 
Palestinian security capabilities on sound bases of unified command, 
and transparency and accountability with regard to resources and 
conduct. Restructuring security institutions to serve these goals 
should lead to improvement in Palestinian security performance, 
which is essential to progress on other aspects of institutional trans- 
formation and realization ofa Palestinian state committed to com- 
bating terror. 


In this context, the Quartet notes Israel’s vital stake in the success 
of Palestinian reform. The Quartet calls upon Israel to take concrete 
steps to support the emergence ofa viable Palestinian state. Recog- 
nizing Israel’s legitimate security concerns, these steps include im- 
mediate measures to ease the internal closures in certain areas and, 
as security improves through reciprocal steps, withdrawal of Israeli 
forces to their pre-September 28, 2000 positions. Moreover, frozen 
tax revenues should be released. In this connection, a more trans- 
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parent and accountable mechanism is being put into place. In addi- 
tion, consistent with the Mitchell Committee’s recommendations, 
Israel should stop all new settlement activity. Israel must also ensure 
full, safe and unfettered access for international and humanitarian 
personnel. 


The Quartet reaffirms that there must be a negotiated permanent 
settlement based on UN Security Council resolutions 242 and 338. 
There can be no military solution to the conflict; Israelis and Pales- 
tinians must address the core issues that divide them, through 
sustained negotiations, if there is to be real and lasting peace and 
security. The Israeli occupation that began in 1967 must end, and 
Israel must have secure and recognized borders. The Quartet further 
reaffirms its commitment to the goal of a comprehensive regional 
peace between Israel and Lebanon, and Israel and Syria, based upon 
Resolutions 242 and 338, the Madrid terms of reference, and the 
principle of land for peace. 


The Quartet looks forward to upcoming consultations with the 
Foreign Ministers of Jordan, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and other regional 
partners, and determines to continue regular consultation on the 
situation in the Middle East at the principals’ level. The Quartet 
envoys will continue their work on the ground to support the work 
of the principals, to assist the Task Force on Reform, and to aid the 
parties in resuming a political dialogue in order to reach a solution 
to the core political questions. 


Source: “Quartet Joint Statement,” U.S. Department of State, 
http://www.state.gov/r/pa/prs/ps/2002/11882.htm. 


146. Middle East Communique, 
September 17, 2002 


Introduction 


Meetings of the international Quartet, consisting of the United 
States, Russia, the European Union (EU), and the United Nations 
(UN), continued in the summer and fall of 2002 and moved swiftly 
in seeking to formulate a definite timetable, or road map, for a final 
Palestinian-Israeli settlement. Meeting again in New Yorkin Septem- 
ber 2002, the four principals issued a statement calling for “a con- 
crete, three-phase implementation roadmap that could achieve a 
final settlement within three years.” This plan would be detailed, 
and progress from one phase to the next “would be strictly based 
on the parties’ compliance with specific performance benchmarks.” 
The first stage, intended to last from then until mid-2003, would be 
marked by “comprehensive security reform” on both sides; “free, 
fair, and credible” Palestinian elections; and the withdrawal of Israeli 
forces from the occupied territories to their positions as of early 
September 2000. The second stage, during the remainder of 2003, 
would “creat[e] a Palestinian state with provisional borders based 
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upon a new constitution.” The final phase, spanning all of 2004 and 
2005, would be devoted to the negotiation of a permanent peace 
settlement based on UN Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338 
with Israeli forces withdrawing from a Palestinian state to the safety 
of their own “secure and recognized borders.” As before, the Quar- 
tet stated that “consistent with the recommendations of the Mitchell 
Commission, Israeli settlement activity in the occupied territories 
must stop.” In addition, it called on both Israelis and Palestinians 
“to move quickly to ameliorate the sharply deteriorating humani- 
tarian situation in the West Bank and Gaza.” Palestinians were once 
again urged to reform their security system and move against ter- 
rorism, and Israelis were instructed to relax their barriers to free 
movement of persons in the occupied territories and in particular 
to allow representatives of international and humanitarian organ- 
izations unfettered access to these areas. 


Primary Source 


United Nations Secretary-General Kofi Annan, U.S. Secretary of 
State Colin Powell, Russian Foreign Minister Igor Ivanov, Danish For- 
eign Minister Per Stig Moeller, High Representative for European 
Common Foreign and Security Policy Javier Solana, and European 
Commissioner for External Affairs Chris Patten met today in New 
York and issued the following Communique: 


Reaffirming their previous statements, the Quartet members re- 
viewed developments since their last meeting, on July 16, 2002. 
They deplored and condemned the morally repugnant violence 
and terror, which must end. They agreed to intensify their efforts 
in support of their shared goal of achieving a final Israeli-Palestinian 
settlement based on their common vision, as inter alia expressed 
by President Bush, of two states, Israel and an independent, viable 
and democratic Palestine, living side by side in peace and security. 


The Quartet will continue to encourage all parties to step up to their 
responsibilities to seek a just and comprehensive settlement to the 
conflict based on UN Security Council resolutions 242, 338, and 
1397, the Madrid terms of reference, the principle of land for peace, 
and implementation ofall existing agreements between the parties. 
The Quartet reaffirms the continuing importance of the initiative 
of Saudi Arabia, endorsed at the Arab League Beirut Summit, which 
is a vital part of the foundation of international efforts to promote 
a comprehensive peace on all tracks, including the Syrian-Israeli 
and Lebanese-Israeli tracks. 


The Quartet is working closely with the parties and consulting key 
regional actors on a concrete, three-phase implementation road- 
map that could achieve a final settlement within three years. Com- 
prehensive security performance is essential. The plan will not 
succeed unless it addresses political, economic, humanitarian, and 
institutional dimensions and should spell out reciprocal steps to be 
taken by the parties in each ofits phases. In this approach, progress 
between the three phases would be strictly based on the parties’ 
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compliance with specific performance benchmarks to be monitored 
and assessed by the Quartet. 


The Quartet also supports, in preparation for establishment of a 
Palestinian state, efforts by the Palestinians to develop a constitution 
which ensures separation of power, transparency, accountability, 
and the vibrant political system which Palestinians deserve. 


The plan will contain in its initial phase (2002-first half of 2003) 
performance-based criteria for comprehensive security reform, 
Israeli withdrawals to their positions of September 28, 2000 as the 
security situation improves, and support for the Palestinians’ 
holding of free, fair, and credible elections early in 2003, based on 
recommendations established by the Quartet’s International Task 
Force on Palestinian Reform. The first phase should include a 
ministerial-level meeting of the Ad Hoc Liaison Committee (AHLC) 
to review the humanitarian situation and prospects for economic 
development in the West Bank and Gaza and identify priority areas 
for donor assistance, including to the reform process, before the end 
of the year. The Quartet Principals will meet alongside the AHLC 
ministerial. 


In the plan’s second phase (2003), our efforts should focus on the 
option of creating a Palestinian state with provisional borders based 
upon a new constitution, as a way station to a permanent status 
settlement. 


In its final phase (2004-5), the plan envisages Israeli-Palestinian 
negotiations aimed at a permanent status solution in 2005. Consis- 
tent with the vision expressed by President Bush, this means that 
the Israeli occupation that began in 1967 will be ended through a 
settlement negotiated between the parties and based on U.N. reso- 
lutions 242 and 338, with Israeli withdrawal to secure and recog- 
nized borders. 


The Quartet welcomes the Task Force’s report on the progress 
of the seven Reform Support Groups, and notes that a number of 
significant achievements, especially in the area of financial reform, 
have been realized in a short period of time under very difficult cir- 
cumstances. Under the aegis of the Quartet, the Task Force will 
continue its work of supporting the Palestinians and the Palestin- 
ian Authority as they establish and prioritize reform benchmarks, 
particularly on the issues of elections, judicial reform, and the role 
of civil society. 


Both the reform effort and the political process must include Israeli 
measures, consistent with Israel’s legitimate security concerns, to 
improve the lives of Palestinians, including allowing the resump- 
tion ofnormal economic activity, facilitating the movement of goods, 
people, and essential services and lifting curfew and closures. Con- 
sistent with transparent and accountable Palestinian budget arrange- 
ments, the Quartet welcomes Israel’s decision to transfer part of the 
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Palestinian VAT and customs revenue that has been withheld since 
September 2000, and calls on Israel to continue this process and 
reestablish regular monthly revenue transfers to the Palestinian 
Ministry of Finance. And consistent with the recommendations of 
the Mitchell Commission, Israeli settlement activity in the occupied 
territories must stop. 


The Quartet welcomes the report of UN Secretary-General’s Per- 
sonal Humanitarian Envoy Catherine Bertini as well as the latest 
UNSCO [United Nations Special Coordinator Office] report on the 
impact of closures. It calls on Israel and the Palestinians to recog- 
nize and act upon their respective responsibilities and to move 
quickly to ameliorate the sharply deteriorating humanitarian situ- 
ation in the West Bank and Gaza. In particular, Israel must ensure 
full, safe and unfettered access for international and humanitarian 
personnel. 


Reiterating the critical importance of restoring lasting calm through 
comprehensive performance on security, the Quartet calls on the 
Palestinians to work with the U.S. and regional partners to reform 
the Palestinian security services, strengthen policing and law and 
order for the civilian population, and fight the terror that has severely 
undermined the legitimate aspirations of the Palestinians. Israelis 
and Palestinians should reestablish security cooperation and recip- 
rocal steps should be taken by Israel as the Palestinians work to 
combat terrorism in all its forms. 


The Quartet will continue to discuss the timing and modalities of 
an international conference. 


The Quartet also met and discussed these issues with the Foreign 
Ministers of Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Syria, as 
representatives of the Arab League Follow-up Committee, and with 
representatives of Israel and the Palestinian Authority. The Quar- 
tet looks forward to continuing consultations. 


Source: “Middle East Quartet Communiqué of September 17, 2002,” 
U.S. Department of State, http://www.state.gov/p/nea/rt/15207.htm. 


147. George W. Bush, Draft Road 
Map to Israeli-Palestinian Peace, 
October 15, 2002 


Introduction 


By the fall of 2002 representatives of the Quartet international group- 
ing consisting of the United Nations (UN), the United States, the 
European Union (EU), and Russia that sought to facilitate an Israeli- 
Palestinian settlement were publicly advocating a three-stage peace 
process whose objective was a final and permanent peace agreement 
and the creation ofan independent Palestinian state. In October 2002 
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the U.S. State Department, with Quartet endorsement, issued a press 
release giving the specifics of this three-part program. The inten- 
tion was that this would be completed by the end of 2005, at which 
point Israeli forces would have disengaged completely from Pales- 
tinian territory and an independent Palestinian state would exist. 
Progress from one stage to the next would be dependent on satisfy- 
ing outside observers, through an unspecified “permanent monitor- 
ing mechanism,” that “conditions [we]re appropriate to move on.” 
Perhaps understandably, the first stage, supposed to cover the next 
nine months, was described in great detail. Specifics of the second 
and transitional phase, during which normal relations between the 
Palestinian authorities and Israel would be restored anda provisional 
state established, were also fairly full. The particulars of the third 
stage—the longest and most crucial stage and involving negotiations 
to conclude a permanent and final peace settlement and create a fully 
independent Palestinian state—were by far the most sketchy. 


Primary Source 


Elements of a Performance-Based Road Map to a Permanent Two- 
State Solution to the Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 


The following are elements of a performance-based plan, under 
the supervision of the Quartet, with clear phases and benchmarks 
leading toa final and comprehensive settlement of the Israel-Pales- 
tinian conflict by 2005, as presented in President Bush’s speech of 
24 June, and welcomed by the EU, Russia and the UN in the 16 July 
and 17 September Quartet Ministerial statements. Such a settlement, 
negotiated between the parties, will result in the emergence of an 
independent, democratic Palestinian state living side by side in 
peace and security with Israel and its other neighbors. The settle- 
ment will end the occupation that began in 1967, based on the Madrid 
Conference terms of reference and the principle of land for peace, 
UNSCRs 242, 338 and 1397, agreements previously reached by the 
parties, and the Arab initiative proposed by Saudi Crown Prince 
Abdullah and endorsed by the Arab Summit in Beirut. 


Phase I: October 2002-May 2003 (Transformation/Elections) 
First Stage: October-December, 2002 

Quartet develops detailed roadmap, in consultation with the parties, 
to be adopted at December Quartet/AHLC meeting. 


Appointment of new Palestinian cabinet, establishment of em- 
powered Prime Minister, including any necessary Palestinian legal 


reforms for this purpose. 


PLC appoints Commission charged with drafting of Palestinian 
constitution for Palestinian statehood. 


PA establishes independent Election Commission. PLC reviews 
and revises election law. 


AHLC Ministerial launches major donor assistance effort. 
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Palestinian leadership issues unequivocal statement reiterating 
Israel’s right to exist in peace and security and calling for an im- 
mediate end to the armed Intifada and all acts of violence against 
Israelis anywhere. All Palestinian institutions end incitement against 
Israel. 


In coordination with Quartet, implementation of U.S. rebuilding, 
training and resumed security cooperation plan in collaboration 
with outside oversight board. (U.S.-Egypt-Jordan). 


Palestinian security organizations are consolidated into three 
services reporting to an empowered Interior Minister. 


Restructured/retrained Palestinian security forces and IDF coun- 
terparts begin phased resumption of security cooperation and 
other undertakings as agreed in the Tenet work plan, including reg- 
ular senior-level meetings, with the participation of U.S. security 
officials. 


GOI facilitates travel of Palestinian officials for PLC sessions, inter- 
nationally supervised security retraining, and other PA business 
without restriction. 


GOI] implements recommendations of the Bertini report to improve 
humanitarian conditions, including lifting curfews and easing move- 
ment between Palestinian areas. 


GO] ends actions undermining trust, including attacks in civilian 
areas, and confiscation/demolition of Palestinian homes/property, 
deportations, as a punitive measure or to facilitate Israeli con- 
struction. 


GOI immediately resumes monthly revenue clearance process in 
accordance with agreed transparency monitoring mechanism. GOI 
transfers all arrears of withheld revenues to Palestinian Ministry of 
Finance by end of December 2002, according to specific timeline. 


Arab states move decisively to cut off public/private funding of 
extremist groups, channel financial support for Palestinians through 
Palestinian Ministry of Finance. 


GOI dismantles settlement outposts erected since establishment 
of the present Israeli government and in contravention of current 
Israeli government guidelines. 


Second Stage: January-May 2003 
Continued Palestinian political reform to ensure powers of PLC, 
Prime Minister, and Cabinet. 


Independent Commission circulates draft Palestinian constitution, 


based on strong parliamentary democracy, for public comment/ 
debate. 
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Devolution of power to local authorities through revised Munici- 
palities Law. 


Quartet monitoring mechanism established. 


Palestinian performance on agreed judicial, administrative, and 
economic benchmarks, as determined by Task Force. 


As comprehensive security performance moves forward, IDF with- 
draws progressively from areas occupied since September 28, 2000. 
Withdrawal to be completed before holding of Palestinian elections. 
Palestinian security forces redeploy to areas vacated by IDF. 


GOI facilitates Task Force election assistance, registration of voters, 
movement of candidates and voting officials. 


GOI reopens East Jerusalem Chamber of Commerce and other closed 
Palestinian economic institutions in East Jerusalem. 


Constitution drafting Commission proposes draft document for 
submission after elections to new PLC for approval. 


Palestinians and Israelis conclude a new security agreement build- 
ing upon Tenet work plan, including an effective security mecha- 
nism andan end to violence, terrorism, and incitement implemented 
through a restructured and effective Palestinian security service. 


GOI freezes all settlement activity consistent with the Mitchell report, 
including natural growth of settlements. 


Palestinians hold free, open, and fair elections for PLC. 


Regional support: Upon completion of security steps and IDF with- 
drawal to September 28, 2000 positions, Egypt and Jordan return 
ambassadors to Israel. 


Phase II: June 2003—December 2003 (Transition) 

Progress into Phase II will be based upon the judgment of the Quar- 
tet, facilitated by establishment of a permanent monitoring mech- 
anism on the ground, whether conditions are appropriate to move 
on—taking into account performance of all parties and Quartet 
monitoring. Phase II starts after Palestinian elections and ends with 
possible creation of a Palestinian state with provisional borders by 
end of 2003. 


International Conference: Convened by the Quartet, in agreement 
with the parties, immediately after the successful conclusion of 
Palestinian elections to support Palestinian economic recovery and 
launch negotiations between Israelis and Palestinians on the pos- 
sibility of a state with provisional borders. 


Such a meeting would be inclusive, based on the goal of a compre- 
hensive Middle East peace (including between Israel and Syria, 
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and Israel and Lebanon), and based on the principles described in 
the preamble to this document. 


Other pre-Intifada Arab links to Israel restored (trade offices, 
etc.). 


Revival of “multilateral talks” (regional water, environmental, eco- 
nomic development, refugees, arms control issues). 


Newly elected PLC finalizes and approves new constitution for dem- 
ocratic, independent Palestinian state. 


Continued implementation of security cooperation, complete 
collection of illegal weapons, disarmament of militant groups, ac- 
cording to Phase I security agreement. 


Israeli-Palestinian negotiations aimed at creation of a state with 
provisional borders. Implementation of prior agreements, to en- 
hance maximum territorial contiguity. 


Conclusion of transitional understanding and creation of state 
with provisional borders by end of 2003. Enhanced international 
role in monitoring transition. 


Further action on settlements simultaneous with establishment of 
Palestinian state with provisional borders. 


Phase II: 2004-2005 (Statehood) 
Progress into Phase III, based on judgment of Quartet, taking into 
account actions of all parties and Quartet monitoring. 


Second International Conference: Convened by the Quartet, with 
agreement of the parties, at beginning of 2004 to endorse agreement 
reached on state with provisional borders and to launch negotia- 
tions between Israel and Palestine toward a final, permanent status 
resolution in 2005, including on borders, Jerusalem, refugees and 
settlements; and to support progress toward a comprehensive 
Middle East settlement between Israel and Lebanon and Syria, to be 
achieved as soon as possible. 


Continued comprehensive, effective progress on the reform agenda 
laid out by the Task Force in preparation for final status agreement. 


Continued sustained, effective security cooperation based on secu- 
rityagreements reached by end of Phase 1 and other prior agreements. 


Arab state acceptance of normal relations with Israel and security 
for all the states of the region, consistent with Beirut Arab Summit 


initiative. 


Source: Distributed by the Office of International Information 
Programs, U.S. Department of State, http://usinfo.state.gov. 
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Introduction 


On September 11, 2001, 19 terrorists who belonged to the Al Qaeda 
network headed by the Islamic terrorist leader Osama bin Laden 
attacked the United States. Two hijacked civilian airliners flew into 
the twin towers of the World Trade Center in New York City; another 
hijacked airliner crashed into the Pentagon building in Washington, 
D.C., headquarters of the U.S. Department of Defense; and a fourth 
hijacked airliner crashed in a field in Shanksville, Pennsylvania, dur- 
ing an attempt by passengers to thwart the hijackers’ plan. In all, 
close to 3,000 people were killed as a result of the attacks. Bin Laden, 
a fundamentalist Muslim militant from a wealthy Saudi family, had 
mounted several earlier attacks on U.S. military installations and 
other facilities elsewhere. He viewed the United States as the great- 
est enemy of Islam and was fanatically determined to wage a religious 
war, or jihad, against Americans and all allied with them. In several 
public statements, including the “Letter to the American People” 
published in Arabic on the Internet in 2002 and later translated into 
English, he enumerated what he viewed as U.S. threats and enmity 
toward Islam. Bin Laden cited what he considered to be the immoral 
and irreligious character of American life, which was an affront 
to Muslim principles. Foremost among U.S. offenses, however, he 
placed U.S. support for Israel, followed by its presence in the Per- 
sian Gulf and U.S. opposition to various Muslim governments and 
groups around the world. After the September 11 attacks, U.S. pres- 
ident George W. Bush quickly declared that waging a global war on 
terror wherever necessary was now by far the most significant U.S. 
foreign policy priority. The links that bin Laden drew between his 
organization’s attacks on U.S. landmarks and other facilities and 
his adamant hostility toward Israel meant that the U.S. government 
and the American people were likely to view Palestinian and other 
terrorist operations against that country and its citizens and Israeli 
measures designed to repress them in the context of worldwide inter- 
national efforts to combat the threat of armed Islamic militancy. 


Primary Source 
Ea) 


Some American writers have published articles under the title ‘On 
what basis are we fighting?’ These articles have generated a num- 
ber of responses, some of which adhered to the truth and were based 
on Islamic Law, and others which have not. Here we wanted to out- 
line the truth—as an explanation and warning—hoping for Allah’s 
reward, seeking success and support from Him. 


While seeking Allah’s help, we form our reply based on two ques- 
tions directed at the Americans: 
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(Q1) Why are we fighting and opposing you? 
(Q2) What are we calling you to, and what do we want from 
you? 


As for the first question: Why are we fighting and opposing you? 
The answer is very simple: 


(1) Because you attacked us and continue to attack us. 
(a) You attacked us in Palestine: 

(i) Palestine, which has sunk under military occupation 
for more than 80 years. The British handed over Pales- 
tine, with your help and your support, to the Jews, 
who have occupied it for more than 50 years; years 
overflowing with oppression, tyranny, crimes, killing, 
expulsion, destruction and devastation. The creation 
and continuation of Israel is one of the greatest crimes, 
and youare the leaders ofits criminals. And of course 
there is no need to explain and prove the degree of 
American support for Israel. The creation of Israel 
is a crime which must be erased. Each and every 
person whose hands have become polluted in the 
contribution towards this crime must pay its price, 
and pay for it heavily. 

(ii) It brings us both laughter and tears to see that you 
have not yet tired of repeating your fabricated lies 
that the Jews have a historical right to Palestine, as 
it was promised to them in the Torah. Anyone who 
disputes with them on this alleged fact is accused of 
anti-semitism. This is one of the most fallacious, 
widely-circulated fabrications in history. The people 
of Palestine are pure Arabs and original Semites. It is 
the Muslims who are the inheritors of Moses (peace 
be upon him) and the inheritors of the real Torah 
that has not been changed. Muslims believe in all of 
the Prophets, including Abraham, Moses, Jesus and 
Muhammad, peace and blessings of Allah be upon 
them all. If the followers of Moses have been promised 
a right to Palestine in the Torah, then the Muslims 
are the nation most worthy of this. When the Muslims 
conquered Palestine and drove out the Romans, Pales- 
tine and Jerusalem returned to Islam, the religion of 
all the Prophets, peace be upon them. Therefore, the 
call to a historical right to Palestine cannot be raised 
against the Islamic Ummah that believes in all the 
Prophets of Allah (peace and blessings be upon them) 
—and we make no distinction between them. 

(iii) The blood pouring out of Palestine must be equally 
revenged. You must know that the Palestinians do 
not cry alone; their women are not widowed alone; 
their sons are not orphaned alone. 

(b) You attacked us in Somalia; you supported the Russian 
atrocities against us in Chechnya, the Indian oppression 
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against us in Kashmir, and the Jewish aggression against us 
in Lebanon. 

(c) Under your supervision, consent and orders, the govern- 
ments of our countries which act as your agents, attack us 
ona daily basis: 

(i) These governments prevent our people from estab- 
lishing the Islamic Shariah, using violence and lies to 
do so. 

(ii) These governments give us a taste of humiliation, and 
places us ina large prison of fear and subdual. 

(iii) These governments steal our Ummah’s wealth and 
sell them to you at a paltry price. 

(iv) These governments have surrendered to the Jews, 
and handed them most of Palestine, acknowledging 
the existence of their state over the dismembered 
limbs of their own people. 

(v) The removal of these governments is an obligation 
upon us, and a necessary step to free the Ummah, 
to make the Shariah the supreme law and to regain 
Palestine. And our fight against these governments 
is not separate from our fight against you. 

(d) Yousteal our wealth and oilat paltry prices because of your 
international influence and military threats. This theft is 
indeed the biggest theft ever witnessed by mankind in the 
history of the world. 

(e) Your forces occupy our countries; you spread your military 
bases throughout them; you corrupt our lands, and you 
besiege our sanctities, to protect the security of the Jews and 
to ensure the continuity of your pillage of our treasures. 

(f) You have starved the Muslims of Iraq, where children die 
every day. It is a wonder that more than 1.5 million Iraqi 
children have died as a result of your sanctions, and you 
did not show concern. Yet when 3000 of your people died, 
the entire world rises and has not yet sat down. 

(g) You have supported the Jews in their idea that Jerusalem is 
their eternal capital, and agreed to move your embassy there. 
With your help and under your protection, the Israelis are 
planning to destroy the Al-Aqsa mosque. Under the protec- 
tion of your weapons, Sharon entered the Al-Aqsa mosque, 
to pollute it as a preparation to capture and destroy it. 


These tragedies and calamities are only a few examples of your 
oppression and aggression against us. It is commanded by our 
religion and intellect that the oppressed have a right to return 
the aggression. Do not await anything from us but Jihad, resist- 
ance and revenge. Is it in any way rational to expect that after 
America has attacked us for more than half a century, that we 
will then leave her to live in security and peace?! 


You may then dispute that all the above does not justify ag- 
gression against civilians, for crimes they did not commit and 
offenses in which they did not partake: 


(a) This argument contradicts your continuous repetition 
that America is the land of freedom, and its leaders in this 
world. Therefore, the American people are the ones who 
choose their government by way of their own free will; a 
choice which stems from their agreement to its policies. 
Thus the American people have chosen, consented to, 
and affirmed their support for the Israeli oppression of the 
Palestinians, the occupation and usurpation of their land, 
and its continuous killing, torture, punishment and expul- 
sion of the Palestinians. The American people have the 
ability and choice to refuse the policies of their Govern- 
ment and even to change it if they want. 

(b) The American people are the ones who pay the taxes which 
fund the planes that bomb us in Afghanistan, the tanks 
that strike and destroy our homes in Palestine, the armies 
which occupy our lands in the Arabian Gulf, and the fleets 
which ensure the blockade of Iraq. These tax dollars are 
given to Israel for it to continue to attack us and penetrate 
our lands. So the American people are the ones who fund 
the attacks against us, and they are the ones who oversee 
the expenditure of these monies in the way they wish, 
through their elected candidates. 

(c) Also the American army is part of the American people. It 
is this very same people who are shamelessly helping the 
Jews fight against us. 

(d) The American people are the ones who employ both their 
men and their women in the American Forces which at- 
tack us. 

(e) This is why the American people cannot be innocent of all 
the crimes committed by the Americans and Jews against us. 

(f) Allah, the Almighty, legislated the permission and the 
option to take revenge. Thus, if we are attacked, then we 
have the right to attack back. Whoever has destroyed our 
villages and towns, then we have the right to destroy their 
villages and towns. Whoever has stolen our wealth, then 
we have the right to destroy their economy. And 
whoever has killed our civilians, then we have the right to 
kill theirs. 


The American Government and press still refuse to answer the 
question: 


Why did they attack us in New York and Washington? 


If Sharon is a man of peace in the eyes of Bush, then we are also 
men of peace!!! America does not understand the language of man- 
ners and principles, so we are addressing it using the language it 
understands. 


(Q2) As for the second question that we want to answer: What are 
we calling you to, and what do we want from you? 
(1) The first thing that we are calling you to is Islam. 
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(a) 


(b 


a 


The religion of the Unification of God; of freedom from 
associating partners with Him, and rejection of this; 
of complete love of Him, the Exalted; of complete sub- 
mission to His Laws; and of the discarding of all the 
opinions, orders, theories and religions which contra- 
dict the religion He sent down to His Prophet Muham- 
mad (peace be upon him). Islam is the religion of all the 
prophets, and makes no distinction between them— 
peace be upon them all. 

It is to this religion that we call you; the seal of all 
the previous religions. It is the religion of Unification 
of God, sincerity, the best of manners, righteousness, 
mercy, honour, purity, and piety. It is the religion of 
showing kindness to others, establishing justice be- 
tween them, granting them their rights, and defending 
the oppressed and the persecuted. It is the religion of 
enjoining the good and forbidding the evil with the 
hand, tongue and heart. It is the religion of Jihad in 
the way of Allah so that Allah’s Word and religion reign 
Supreme. And it is the religion of unity and agreement 
on the obedience to Allah, and total equality between all 
people, without regarding their colour, sex, or language. 
It is the religion whose book—the Quran—will remain 
preserved and unchanged, after the other Divine books 
and messages have been changed. The Quran is the mir- 
acle until the Day of Judgment. Allah has challenged 
anyone to bringa book like the Quran or even ten verses 
like it. 


(2) The second thing we call you to, is to stop your oppression, 
lies, immorality and debauchery that has spread among you. 


(a) 


(b 


= 


(c) 


We call you to bea people of manners, principles, hon- 

our, and purity; to reject the immoral acts of fornica- 

tion, homosexuality, intoxicants, gambling, and trading 
with interest. 

We call you to all of this that you may be freed from that 

which you have become caught up in; that you may be 

freed from the deceptive lies that you are a great nation, 
that your leaders spread amongst you to conceal from 
you the despicable state to which you have reached. 

It is saddening to tell you that you are the worst civi- 

lization witnessed by the history of mankind: 

(i) | Youare the nation who, rather than ruling by the 
Shariah of Allah in its Constitution and Laws, 
choose to invent your own laws as you will and 
desire. You separate religion from your policies, 
contradicting the pure nature which affirms Ab- 
solute Authority to the Lord and your Creator. 
You flee from the embarrassing question posed 
to you: Howis it possible for Allah the Almighty 
to create His creation, grant them power over all 
the creatures and land, grant them all the ameni- 
ties of life, and then deny them that which they 
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(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


ABC-CLIO 


are most in need of: knowledge of the laws which 
govern their lives? 

You are the nation that permits Usury, which 
has been forbidden by all the religions. Yet you 
build your economy and investments on Usury. 
As a result of this, in all its different forms and 
guises, the Jews have taken control of your econ- 
omy, through which they have then taken con- 
trol of your media, and now control all aspects 
of your life making you their servants and achiev- 
ing their aims at your expense; precisely what 
Benjamin Franklin warned you against. 

You are a nation that permits the production, 
trading and usage of intoxicants. You also per- 
mit drugs, and only forbid the trade of them, 
even though your nation is the largest consumer 
of them. 

You are a nation that permits acts of immorality, 
and you consider them to be pillars of personal 
freedom. You have continued to sink down this 
abyss from level to level until incest has spread 
amongst you, in the face of which neither your 
sense of honour nor your laws object. Who can 
forget your President Clinton’s immoral acts 
committed in the official Oval office? After that 
you did not even bring him to account, other 
than that he ‘made a mistake’, after which every- 
thing passed with no punishment. Is there a 
worse kind of event for which your name will go 
down inhistory and [be] remembered by nations? 
You are a nation that permits gambling in all its 
forms. The companies practice this as well, result- 
ing in the investments becoming active and the 
criminals becoming rich. 

You are a nation that exploits women like con- 
sumer products or advertising tools calling upon 
customers to purchase them. You use women 
to serve passengers, visitors, and strangers to in- 
crease your profit margins. You then rant that 
you support the liberation of women. 

You are a nation that practices the trade of sex 
in all its forms, directly and indirectly. Giant 
corporations and establishments are established 
on this, under the name of art, entertainment, 
tourism and freedom, and other deceptive names 
you attribute to it. 

And because of all this, you have been de- 
scribed in history as a nation that spreads dis- 
eases that were unknown to man in the past. Go 
ahead and boast to the nations of man, that 
you brought them AIDS as a Satanic American 
Invention. 
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(ix) You have destroyed nature with your industrial 
waste and gases more than any other nation in 
history. Despite this, you refuse to sign the Kyoto 
agreement so that you can secure the profit of 
your greedy companies and industries. 

(x) | Yourlawis the law of the rich and wealthy people, 
who hold sway in their political parties, and fund 
their election campaigns with their gifts. Behind 
them stand the Jews, who control your policies, 
media and economy. 

(xi) That which youare singled out for in the history 
of mankind, is that you have used your force to 
destroy mankind more than any other nation in 
history; not to defend principles and values, but 
to hasten to secure your interests and profits. 
You who dropped a nuclear bomb on Japan, even 
though Japan was ready to negotiate an end to 
the war. How many acts of oppression, tyranny 
and injustice have you carried out, O callers to 
freedom? 

(xii) Let us not forget one of your major characteris- 
tics: your duality in both manners and values; 
your hypocrisy in manners and principles. All 
manners, principles and values have two scales: 
one for you and one for the others. 

(d) The freedom and democracy that you call to is for 
yourselves and for the white race only; as for the rest 
of the world, you impose upon them your monstrous, 
destructive policies and Governments, which you call 
the ‘American friends’. Yet you prevent them from 
establishing democracies. When the Islamic party in 
Algeria wanted to practice democracy and they won 
the election, you unleashed your agents in the Algerian 
army onto them, to attack them with tanks and guns, 
to imprison them and torture them—a new lesson from 
the “American book of democracy’!!! 

(e) Your policy on prohibiting and forcibly removing 
weapons of mass destruction to ensure world peace: it 
only applies to those countries which you do not per- 
mit to possess such weapons. As for the countries you 
consent to, such as Israel, then they are allowed to keep 
and use such weapons to defend their security. Anyone 
else who you suspect might be manufacturing or keep- 
ing these kinds of weapons, you call them criminals 
and you take military action against them. 

(f) You are the last ones to respect the resolutions and 
policies of International Law, yet you claim to want to 
selectively punish anyone else who does the same. Israel 
has for more than 50 years been pushing UN resolu- 
tions and rules against the wall with the full support of 
America. 


(g) As for the war criminals which you censure and form 
criminal courts for—you shamelessly ask that your 
own are granted immunity!! However, history will not 
forget the war crimes that you committed against the 
Muslims and the rest of the world; those you have killed 
in Japan, Afghanistan, Somalia, Lebanon and Iraq will 
remain a shame that you will never be able to escape. 
It will suffice to remind you of your latest war crimes 
in Afghanistan, in which densely populated innocent 
civilian villages were destroyed, bombs were dropped 
on mosques causing the roof of the mosque to come 
crashing down on the heads of the Muslims praying 
inside. You are the ones who broke the agreement with 
the Mujahideen when they left Qunduz, bombing them 
in Jangi fort, and killing more than 1,000 of your pris- 
oners through suffocation and thirst. Allah alone knows 
how many people have died by torture at the hands of 
you and your agents. Your planes remain in the Afghan 
skies, looking for anyone remotely suspicious. 

(h) Youhave claimed to be the vanguards of Human Rights, 
and your Ministry of Foreign Affairs issues annual 
reports containing statistics of those countries that 
violate any Human Rights. However, all these things 
vanished when the Mujahideen hit you, and you then 
implemented the methods of the same documented 
governments that you used to curse. In America, you 
captured thousands [of] the Muslims and Arabs, took 
them into custody with neither reason, court trial, 
nor even disclosing their names. You issued newer, 
harsher laws. 


What happens in Guantanamo is a historical embarrassment to 
America and its values, and it screams into your faces—you hyp- 
ocrites, “What is the value of your signature on any agreement or 
treaty?” 


(3) What we call you to thirdly is to take an honest stance with 
yourselves—and I doubt you will do so—to discover that 
you are a nation without principles or manners, and that 
values and principles to you are something which you merely 
demand from others, not that which you yourself must 
adhere to. 

(4) We also advise you to stop supporting Israel, and to end 
your support of the Indians in Kashmir, the Russians against 
the Chechens and to also cease supporting the Manila Gov- 
ernment against the Muslims in the Southern Philippines. 

(5) We also advise you to pack your luggage and get out of our 
lands. We desire for your goodness, guidance, and righteous- 
ness, so do not force us to send you back as cargo in coffins. 

(6) Sixthly, we call upon you to end your support of the corrupt 
leaders in our countries. Do not interfere in our politics 
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and method of education. Leave us alone, or else expect us 
in New York and Washington. 

(7) Wealso call you to deal with us and interact with us on the 
basis of mutual interests and benefits, rather than the poli- 
cies of subdual, theft and occupation, and not to continue 
your policy of supporting the Jews because this will result 
in more disasters for you. 


If you fail to respond to all these conditions, then prepare to fight 
with the Islamic Nation. The Nation of Monotheism, that puts 
complete trust in Allah and fears none other than Him. . . . The 
Nation of honour and respect. . .. The Nation of Martyrdom; the 
Nation that desires death more than you desire life. ... The Nation 
of victory and success that Allah has promised. 


The Islamic Nation that was able to dismiss and destroy the previ- 
ous evil Empires like yourself; the Nation that rejects your attacks, 
wishes to remove your evils, and is prepared to fight you. You are 
well aware that the Islamic Nation, from the very core of its soul, 
despises your haughtiness and arrogance. 


If the Americans refuse to listen to our advice and the goodness, 
guidance and righteousness that we call them to, then be aware that 
you will lose this Crusade Bush began, just like the other previous 
Crusades in which you were humiliated by the hands of the Muja- 
hideen, fleeing to your home in great silence and disgrace. If the 
Americans do not respond, then their fate will be that of the Soviets 
who fled from Afghanistan to deal with their military defeat, polit- 
ical breakup, ideological downfall, and economic bankruptcy. 


This is our message to the Americans, as an answer to theirs. Do 
they now know why we fight them and over which form of igno- 
rance, by the permission of Allah, we shall be victorious? 


Source: “Bin Laden’s ‘Letter to America,” November 24, 2002, 
Guardian Observer Worldview Extra, http://observer.guardian 
.co.uk/print/0,,4552895-110490,00.html. 


149. Draft Palestinian Constitution 
[Excerpt], March 25, 2003 


Introduction 


From mid-2002, when President George W. Bush publicly urged 
Palestinian political reform as part of his new initiative for Middle 
East peace, the Palestinian Authority (PA) was under pressure 
from the United States to remodel its government on the lines of 
a democratic state based on separation of powers. The Quartet road 
map demanded this, and internally those Palestinians who resented 
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the dominance of outside Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
members likewise sought greater transparency, accountability, and 
democracy in their government. In 1997 Palestinians had drawn up 
a basic law, but this had never been signed into effect. In 1999 the 
Palestinian National Council established a special committee to draft 
a constitution for the proposed Palestinian state. The first draft was 
published in February 2001, and a second was published in early 
March 2003. U.S. diplomats insisted that it be redrafted to include 
the position of prime minister, an office that they hoped would 
serve as a counterbalance to the long-term dominance of Yasser 
Arafat, PLO and PA chairman. On March 25 the PA issued the third 
and final draft constitution. The new document stated that Pales- 
tine was a “sovereign, independent republic... based upon its bor- 
ders on the eve of June 4, 1967.” Jerusalem was named as its capital. 
The official religion was Islam, although “Christianity and other 
monotheistic religions” were to be “equally revered and respected.” 
The “principles of Islamic Shari’a” law were to be “a major source 
for legislation,” but the right of members of other religions to con- 
duct their civil affairs according to their own tenets was also guar- 
anteed. Palestinians who had resided in “Palestine” before May 
10, 1948, and their descendants were all guaranteed Palestinian 
nationality and had the right “to return to the Palestinian state.” 
The constitution was based on liberal principles, promising all Pales- 
tinians, men and womenalike, equality before the law and the same 
civil and political rights. Freedom of the press, the right to educa- 
tion, and freedom of religion, thought, expression, association, and 
assembly were all guaranteed; private property was protected by 
law; all citizens were entitled to employment; and all citizens enjoyed 
the right to strike and to take part in political activities. The powers 
of the president and prime minister were delineated, with the pres- 
ident as head of state exercising broad supervisory and ceremonial 
functions and with the prime minister “representing the govern- 
ment” and setting its agenda. Under considerable pressure from 
Great Britain and the United States, on March 7, 2003, President 
Arafat nominated the Palestinian Mahmoud Abbas, a strong oppo- 
nent of the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada violence, as prime minister of 
the PA. 


Primary Source 
CHAPTER ONE 


GENERAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE STATE 

Article (1) 

The State of Palestine is a sovereign, independent republic. Its 
territory is an indivisible unit based upon its borders on the eve of 
June 4, 1967, without prejudice to the rights guaranteed by the inter- 
national resolutions relative to Palestine. All residents of this terri- 
tory shall be subject to Palestinian law exclusively. 


Article (2) 


Palestine is part of the Arab nation. The state of Palestine abides by 
the charter of the League of Arab States. The Palestinian people are 
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part of the Arab and Islamic nations. Arab unity is a goal, the Pales- 
tinian people hopes to achieve. 


Article (3) 

Palestine is a peace loving state that condemns terror, occupation 
and aggression. It calls for the resolution of international and re- 
gional problems by peaceful means. It abides by the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


Article (4) 
Jerusalem is the capital of the state of Palestine and seat of its pub- 
lic authorities. 


Article (5) 

Arabic and Islam are the official Palestinian language and religion. 
Christianity and all other monotheistic religions shall be equally 
revered and respected. The Constitution guarantees equality in 
rights and duties to all citizens irrespective of their religious belief. 


Article (6) 
The Palestinian flag, motto, seals, emblems, and national anthem 
shall be determined by law. 


Article (7) 

The principles of Islamic Shari’a are a major source for legislation. 
Civiland religious matters of the followers of monotheistic religions 
shall be organized in accordance with their religious teachings and 
denominations within the framework of law, while preserving the 
unity and independence of the Palestinian people. 


Article (8) 

The Palestinian political system shall be a parliamentarian repre- 
sentative democracy based on political pluralism. The rights and 
liberties ofall citizens shall be respected, including the right to form 
political parties and engage in political activity without discrimina- 
tion on the basis of political opinions, sex, or religion. The parties 
shall abide by the principles of national sovereignty, democracy and 
peaceful transfer of authority in accordance with the Constitution. 


Article (9) 

Government shall be based on the principles of the rule of law and 
justice. All authorities, agencies, departments, institutions and indi- 
viduals shall abide by the law. 


Article (10) 

All activities of the Palestinian public authorities shall, in normal and 
exceptional circumstances, be subject to administrative, political, 
legal and judicial review and control. There shall be no provision of 
law which grants immunity to any administrative action or decision 
from judicial supervision. The state shall be bound to compensate for 
damages resulting from errors, and risks resulting from actions and 
procedures carried out by state officials in the pursuit of their duties. 
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Article (11) 

The independence and immunity of the judiciary are necessary for 
the protection of rights and liberties. No public or private indi- 
vidual shall be immune from executing judicial rulings. Any act of 
contempt of the judiciary shall be punishable by law. 


Article (12) 

Palestinian nationality shall be regulated by law, without prejudice 
to the rights of those who legally acquired it prior to May 10, 1948 or 
the rights of the Palestinians residing in Palestine prior to this date, 
and who were forced into exile or departed there from and denied 
return thereto. This right passes on from fathers or mothers to their 
progeny. It neither disappears nor elapses unless voluntarily re- 
linquished. A Palestinian cannot be deprived of his nationality. The 
acquisition and relinquishment of Palestinian nationality shall be 
regulated by law. The rights and duties of citizens with multiple 
nationalities shall be governed by law. 


Article (13) 

Palestinians who left Palestine as a result of the 1948 war, and who 
were denied return thereto shall have the right to return to the Pales- 
tinian state and bear its nationality. It is a permanent, inalienable, 
and irrevocable right. 


The state of Palestine shall strive to apply the legitimate right of 
return of the Palestinian refugees to their homes, and to obtain 
compensation, through negotiations, political, and legal channels 
in accordance with the 1948 United Nations General Assembly Res- 
olution 194 and the principles of international law. 


Article (14) 

Natural resources in Palestine are the property of the Palestinian 
people who will exercise sovereignty over them. The state shall be 
obligated to preserve natural resources and legally regulate their 
optimal exploitation while safeguarding Palestinian religious and 
cultural heritage and environmental needs. The protection and main- 
tenance of antiquities and historical sites is an official and social 
responsibility. It is prohibited to tamper with or destroy them, and 
whoever violates, destroys, or illegally sells them shall be punish- 
able by law. 


Article (15) 

The state strives to achieve a clean, balanced environment whose 
protection shall be an official and societal responsibility. Tamper- 
ing with it is punishable by law. 


Article (16) 

The economic system in Palestine shall be based on the principles 
of a free market economy, and the protection of free economic 
activity within the context of legitimate competition. The law shall 
protect private property, which may not be expropriated or seized 
except for public benefit in accordance with the law, and in return 
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for a just compensation. Expropriation may only be carried out by 
judicial order. The state may establish public companies legally, 
without prejudice to the system of free market economy. 


Article (17) 

The state shall strive to promote social, economicand cultural growth 
and scientific development of the Palestinian people with due con- 
sideration to social justice and the provision of assistance to the 
more deserving, especially those who suffered during the national 
struggle. 


Article (18) 

The state of Palestine shall abide by the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and shall seek to join other international covenants 
and charters that safeguard human rights. 


CHAPTER TWO 

GENERAL RIGHTS, LIBERTIES AND DUTIES 

Article (19) 

Palestinians are equal before the law. They enjoy civil and politi- 
cal rights and bear public duties without discrimination. The term 
‘Palestinian’ or ‘Citizen’ wherever it appears in the constitution 
refers to both, male and female. 


Article (20) 

Human rights and liberties are binding and must be respected. The 
state shall guarantee religious, civil, political, economic, social and 
cultural rights and liberties to all citizens on the basis of equality 
and equal opportunity. 


Persons are not deprived of their legal competence, rights and basic 
liberties for political reasons. 


Article (21) 
Every Palestinian who has reached the age of eighteen years shall 
have the right to vote in accordance with the provisions of the law. 


All those who bear Palestinian nationality shall have the right to 
enter presidential elections and/or House of Representatives mem- 
bership and/or assume a ministerial or judicial position. 


Thelaw regulates age and other prerequisites to accede to those posts. 


Article (22) 

Women shall have their own legal personality and independent 
financial assets. They shall have the same rights, liberties, and duties 
as men. 


Article (23) 
Women shall have the right to participate actively in the social, 
political, cultural and economic aspects of life. The Law shall strive 
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to abolish restraints that prevent women from contributing to the 
building of family and society. 


The constitutional and legal rights of women shall be safeguarded; 
and any violation of those rights shall be punishable by law. The law 
shall also protect their legal inheritance. 


Article (24) 
Children shall have all the rights guaranteed by the “Charter of the 
Rights of the Arab Child”. 


Article (25) 
The right to life is guaranteed by the Constitution. 


Article (26) 

Individuals shall have the right to personal safety. Physical or 
psychological torture of human beings, as well as their inhuman 
treatment and subjection to harsh, undignified and humiliating 
punishment is prohibited. Those who plan, perform, or take part in 
such actions, shall be deemed criminal and are punishable by law 
and their crime shall not lapse by prescription. 


Confessions proven to be extorted under duress or serious threat 
shall not be considered proof of guilt. Those who carry out such 
actions will be prosecuted. 


Article (27) 

Scientific or medical experimentation on a human being without 
his prior legal consent is forbidden. No surgery, medical examina- 
tion, or treatment shall be performed on a person, except in accor- 
dance with the law. The law shall govern the transplant of organs, 
cells and other, new scientific developments, consistent with legit- 
imate, humanitarian purposes. 


Article (28) 

Every person has the right to freedom and personal safety. Such 
right may not be violated, except in cases and in accordance with 
procedures stipulated by law. 


A person may not be arrested, searched, imprisoned or restrained 
in any way, except by order of a competent judge or public prose- 
cutor in accordance with the law. This is to safeguard the security 
of the society. A person shall be immediately informed of the offense 
with which he is charged in a language he can understand and is 
henceforth entitled to a lawyer and shall be immediately brought 
before the competent judicial authority. The law shall define the 
conditions of provisional detention. Any person illegally arrested, 
imprisoned, or restrained shall be entitled to compensation. 


Article (29) 
The accused is innocent until proven guilty by a fair trial wherein 
he shall be afforded the guarantees of self defense. 
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The accused shall be granted all guarantees necessary for his self 
defense, pro se, or through the assistance ofan attorney ofhis choice 
in a public hearing. If he cannot afford one, the court will appoint 
him a lawyer free of charge. 


Article (30) 

Detainees and those deprived of liberty shall be treated humanely 
and with dignity. In executing sentences, the basic global principles 
approved by the United Nations for the treatment of prisoners 
shall be considered. In the sentencing of minors and in the exe- 
cution thereof, their reform, education and rehabilitation shall be 
considered. 


Article (31) 

Citizens shall have the right to choose their place of residence and 
to travel within the state of Palestine. No person may be denied the 
right to travel from Palestine except by a legally issued court order. 
Likewise a Palestinian may not be deported or prevented from 
returning to his country, and may not be extradited. 


Article (32) 
A foreign political refugee who legally enjoys the right of asylum 
may not be extradited. The extradition of ordinary foreign defen- 
dants shall be governed by bilateral agreements or international 
conventions. 


Article (33) 

Litigation is a right guaranteed to all by the state. Each individual 
shall have the right to resort to his natural judge to defend his rights 
and liberties, and to receive compensation for a violation thereof. 


The law shall regulate the procedures for litigation in a manner that 
ensures a speedy disposition of cases without prejudice to the rights 
of litigants. 


In the event of a judicial error, the state shall be obligated to com- 
pensate the damaged party. The law shall govern the conditions and 
procedures thereof. 


Article (34) 

There shall be no crime or punishment except as stipulated by law. 
No sentence shall be executed except by judicial order. Punishment 
shall be personal and the individual may not be punished more than 
once for the same offence. Collective punishmentis prohibited. Par- 
ity shall be considered between crime and punishment. There can 
be no punishment except for acts committed after a law has come 
into effect. The law shall regulate, in non-criminal cases, the retro- 
activity of laws. 


Article (35) 
The private life of every person, including family matters, residences, 
correspondence and other means of private communication, shall 
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be protected and may not be infringed upon except by court order 
and within the limits of the law. Any consequence of the violation 
of this Article is null and void, and those who are harmed as a result 
thereof shall be entitled to compensation. 


Article (36) 
Freedom of religion and religious practice is guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 


The state shall guarantee access to holy shrines that are subject to 
its sovereignty. The state shall guarantee to followers of all mono- 
theistic religions the sanctity of their shrines in accordance with the 
historic commitment of the Palestinian people and the international 
commitments of Palestine. 


Article (37) 

Freedom of thought shall be guaranteed. Individuals shall have 
the right to express their opinions and publicize them in writing, 
speech, art, or other means of expression within the provisions of 
the law. 


The law may only apply minimal restrictions on the practice thereof 
so as to safeguard the rights and liberties of others. 


Article (38) 

The right to publish newspapers or other means of the media is 
universal and guaranteed by the constitution. Financial sources for 
such purposes shall be subject to legal control. 


Article (39) 

Freedom of the press, including print, audio, and visual media, and 
those working in the media, is guaranteed. The media shall freely 
exercise its mission and express different opinions within the frame- 
work of society’s basic values, while preserving rights, liberties and 
public duties in a manner consistent with the rule of law. 


The media may not be subject to administrative censorship, hin- 
drance, or confiscation, except by court order in accordance with 
the law. 


Article (40) 
Journalists and other citizens shall have the right of access to news 
and information with transparency in accordance with the law. 


Article (41) 

Citizens shall have the right to live in an atmosphere of intellectual 
freedom; participate in cultural life; cultivate their intellectual and 
innovative talents; enjoy scientific and artistic progress; and pro- 
tect their moral and material rights, which may be the product of 
scientific, artistic or cultural effort in a manner consistent with so- 
ciety’s basic values and the rule of law. 
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Article (42) 

Education is an individual and social right. Education is compul- 
sory at least until the end of the elementary level. Education shall 
be guaranteed by the state in public schools, institutions, and other 
establishments until the end of the secondary level. 


The law shall regulate the state’s supervision ofits performance and 
curricula. 


Article (43) 

Private education shall be respected, provided that schools, institu- 
tions and private educational centers abide by the plans and curric- 
ula adopted by the state. The law shall regulate the state’s supervision 
of its curricula. 


Article (44) 

The state shall uphold the independence of institutions, universi- 
ties and research centers that have a scientific purpose. The law 
shall regulate the supervision thereofin sucha manner so as to safe- 
guard the freedom of scientific research and innovation in all fields. 
The state shall, within its capabilities, strive to encourage, support 
and protect them. 


Article (45) 

The law shall regulate social security, disability and old age pensions, 
support to families of martyrs, detainees, orphans, those injured 
in the national struggle, and those requiring special care. The state 
shall guarantee them—within its capabilities—education, health 
and social security services and shall give them priority in employ- 
ment opportunities in accordance with the law. 


Article (46) 

The state shall organize health insurance as an individual right 
anda public interest. It shall guarantee, within its capabilities, basic 
health care for the indigent. 


Article (47) 

Through a housing policy founded on collaboration of the state, pri- 
vate sector and banking system, the state shall seek to provide ade- 
quate housing to every citizen. In cases of war and natural disasters, 
the state shall also seek, within its capabilities, to provide shelter to 
the homeless. 


Article (48) 

The state shall guarantee family, maternal and child care. It shall 
care for adolescents and the youth. The law shall regulate children, 
mother and family rights in accordance with the provisions of inter- 
national agreements and the ‘Rights of the Arab Child’ charter. In 
particular, the state shall seek to protect children from harm, harsh 
treatment, abuse, and from any work that would endanger their 
safety, health and education. 
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Article (49) 

Public property shall be safeguarded and regulated by law so as to 
guarantee its protection and for it to serve the people’s public 
interest. The law shall regulate the ‘Waqf? [religious endowments] 
organization and management of its properties and assets. 


Article (50) 
Private property is protected by law. General confiscation of private 
property is prohibited. 


Confiscation of private property is allowed for public interest and 
in cases allowed for by law against fair compensation. 


Law regulates real estate ownership by foreigners. 


Article (51) 

Employment is a right ofall citizens. The state shall seek to provide 
work opportunities to the capable through its development and 
construction plan, with the support of the private sector. The law 
shall regulate work relations in such a manner so as to guarantee jus- 
tice for all and provide for the protection and security of workers. 
Work may not be forcibly imposed on citizens. The law shall reg- 
ulate adequate remuneration for compulsory work. Workers shall 
have the right to establish unions and professional associations 
at work. 


Article (52) 
The right to protest and strike shall be exercised within the limits 
of the law. 


Article (53) 

Citizens shall have the right to assume public office, on the basis of 
competence, merit and equal opportunity in accordance with the 
requirements of the law. 


Article (54) 

Based on constitutional rules and legal provisions, every citizen shall 
have the right to express his views in referenda and elections and run 
for election or nominate a person who meets electoral requirements. 


Article (55) 
All citizens shall have the right to partake, individually or collec- 
tively, in political activities, including: 


The right to form political parties and/or subscribe thereto, and/ 
or withdrawing therefrom in accordance with the law; 

Formation of unions, societies, associations, fraternities, assem- 
blies, clubs, and institutions and/or subscribe thereto and/or with- 
draw therefrom in accordance with the law. 


The law shall govern the procedures for acquiring its legal per- 
sonality. 
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Article (56) 

Every individual shall have the right to organize private meetings 
in accordance with the law, and without the presence of the police. 
Every individual shall have the right to assemble and organize pub- 
licmeetings, and to demonstrate peacefully with others without bear- 
ing arms. The exercise of those two liberties may not be restrained 
except as mandated by law, consistent with measures acceptable in 
democratic society and constitutional rights and liberties. 


Article (57) 
Every individual shall have the right to address the public authori- 
ties, and to present petitions and grievances in writing. 


Article (58) 

Basic rights and liberties may not be suspended. The law shall reg- 
ulate those rights and liberties that may be temporarily restricted 
in exceptional circumstances in matters related to public security 
and national safety purposes. The law shall penalize the arbitrary 
use of power and authority. 


Article (59) 

Any violation of the basic general rights and liberties guaranteed by 
the Constitution or the law, shall be considered a crime. All civiland 
criminal lawsuits arising as a result thereof shall not lapse by pre- 
scription. The state shall guarantee a just compensation for those 
who have been harmed. 


Article (60) 

An independent general organization shall be legally set up, com- 
posed of unofficial legal and political personalities who truly believe 
in the rights of the citizen and would volunteer for its defense. 


The organization shall be concerned with monitoring the state of 
the rights and liberties of the citizens, for which purpose it shall 
have the competence to obtain official information responsibly and 
with transparency. 


Its employees shall be responsible for any misuse of the information 
they obtain in matters other than those stipulated by their incorpo- 
rating law. 


The organization shall have the right to receive grievances from 
the citizens concerning the actions of the institutions of the state’s 
authorities which illegally breach the rights and basic liberties of the 
citizen. 


It shall have the right to suggest ways to improve the performance 
of the departments of the state with respect to protecting the 
rights and liberties of the citizens. It shall submit its proposals and 
reports on matters within its supervisory and developmental 
competence to the House of Representatives and the president of 
the state. 
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Article (61) 
The state shall assume responsibility for the safety of persons and 
property. It protects the rights of every citizen within the state 
and abroad. 


Article (62) 
Defending the nation is a sacred duty and serving it is an honor for 
every citizen. It shall be regulated by law. 


Individuals and groups may not bring or bear arms, nor may they ille- 
gally possess arms in violation of the provisions of the governing law. 


Article (63) 
The payment of taxes and general dues is a duty regulated by law. 


CHAPTER THREE 

PUBLIC AUTHORITIES 

Article (64) 

National sovereignty belongs to the people, who are the source of 
the authorities. They exercise their duties directly through referenda 
and general elections or through representatives of the electorate, 
within its three general powers: legislative, executive and judicial 
and by its constitutional institutions. No individual or group may 
claim for itself the right to exercise such powers. 


Article (65) 

The relationship between the three public authorities shall be based 
on equality and independence. They shall exercise their authority 
on the basis of relative separation with respect to their duties and 
mutual cooperation and oversight. No authority shall have the right 
to perform duties that have been attributed to another authority in 
accordance with constitutional rules. 


Section One 

Legislative Branch/House of Representatives 

Article (66) 

The House of Representatives shall assume legislative power. It shall 
endorse the general budget, which shall be prepared by the Cabi- 
net. It shall supervise the actions of the executive branch in the 
manner specified by the Constitution. 


Article (67) 

The House of Representatives shall be composed of (150) individ- 
uals, representing the Palestinian people. They shall be elected 
according to the Constitution and election law. When running for 
candidacy to the House of Representatives, the provisions stated in 
this Constitution and the election law shall be observed. Candidates 
for the House of Representatives must be Palestinian. 


Article (68) 
Members of the House of Representatives are elected for five years 
and may be re-elected more than once. The term of the House of 
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Representatives may not be extended except in case of necessity 
and by virtue of a law ratified by two-thirds of the total number of 
the House of Representatives. 


Article (69) 

The seat of the House of Representatives shall be in Jerusalem, the 
capital of the State of Palestine. Its sessions may be held in differ- 
ent locations as per the request of the majority of the members of 
the House of Representatives. 


al 


The Consultative Council 

Article (110) 

The Consultative Council composed of one hundred and fifty inde- 
pendent members is established according to the Constitution. In its 
formation due consideration shall be given to the ratio of distribution 
of Palestinians in Palestine and abroad. The law shall regulate their 
election or appointment according to their countries of residence. 


The president may appoint in the Consultative Council non- 
Palestinians who have distinguished themselves with noble services 
for the Palestinian cause. 


Article (111) 
The Consultative Council shall specialize: 


—lIn the study of general strategic issues and submission ofade- 
quate advice. 

—In making suggestions with relation to national rights, safety 
of the Palestinian soil and rights of Palestinians abroad. 

—In discussion of constitutional amendments and giving opin- 
ion upon request. 

—In whatever subject matters the president refers to the coun- 
cil concerning general policy in Arab and foreign affairs for 
the state of Palestine. 

—lIn draft laws referred by the president concerning Palestin- 
ian expatriates. 

—That which members of the council set for discussion on their 
agenda. 


Article (112) 

The Consultative Council shall send decisions and recommenda- 
tions to the president of the state who shall order their publication 
in the official gazette, and to the Prime Minister and the speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 


Section Two 

The Executive Branch 

First: The President of the State 

Article (113) 

The President of the State is the President of the Republic. He shall 
uphold the Constitution and the unity of the people. He shall guar- 
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antee the continuity of the existence of the state and its national 
independence. He shall guarantee the proper functioning of the 
public authorities. He shall exercise his jurisdiction, and his respon- 
sibilities shall be determined pursuant to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. Except those powers that are constitutionally attributed 
to the president of the State, the government’s executive and admin- 
istrative duties shall be the responsibility of the Cabinet. 


Article (114) 

The presidential candidate must bear Palestinian nationality exclu- 
sively, and be at least forty years of age, on the date of nomination. 
He must enjoy full civil and political rights. 


Article (115) 
The President shall be elected directly by the people for a five year 
term renewable once. 


Article (116) 

The elected president shall assume his duties immediately upon con- 
clusion of his predecessor’s term. Prior to exercising the duties of 
his office, the president shall take the following constitutional oath, 
before the House of Representatives and in the presence of the head 
of the supreme judicial council: “I swear by Almighty God to be faith- 
ful to the nation and its shrines, to the people and their national her- 
itage, to respect the Constitution and the law, and to fully preserve 
the interests of the Palestinian people. May God be my witness”. 


Article (122) 

After consultations with the representative parties, the president 
shall nominate the prime minister from the party that obtained the 
largest number of seats in the House of Representatives. If the for- 
mation of a government is impossible within a three week period, 
the President nominates a prime minister from the party that ob- 
tained the second highest number of seats at the House of Repre- 
sentatives and so on until a government is formed. 


Article (123) 

The president of the state shall ratify laws after their approval by the 
House of Representatives, within thirty days of their referral to him, 
and he orders their publication. The president of the state may object 
to a draft law that was approved by the House of Representatives, 
and may request its reconsideration accompanied by the reasons 
for his objection within thirty days of having received such draft 
law. If the mentioned legal time limit ends without ratifying the law 
or objecting to it, it would be considered effective and should be 
published in the official gazette. If the president of the state returns 
the law previously approved by the House of Representatives within 
the legal time limit, and such draft receives a second approval by 
the House of Representatives by a majority of two thirds of its 
members, it shall be considered a law and so promulgated. 
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Article (124) 

The Speaker of the Council of Ministers, or the minister he appoints, 
shall negotiate international treaties, and inform the President of 
the State of the course of negotiations, which in turn have to be ap- 
proved by the Council of Ministers and endorsed by the President. 
The treaties and agreements that burden the state treasury with 
expenses unaccounted for in the budget or burden the citizens with 
commitments in violation of the current laws may not be enforced 
unless and until the House of Representatives ratifies it, and approval 
by the president. Treaties that might affect the independence of the 
state or the integrity ofits territory can only be approved by general 
public referendum. 


Article (125) 
In addition to the Presidential prerogatives, the President enjoys 
the following privileges: 


—He heads, in exceptional cases, and during the State of Emer- 
gency, the Council of Ministers. 

—He issues alone the decree for the nomination of the prime 
minister and the decree accepting the resignation of the gov- 
ernment or considering it resigned. Other decisions and pro- 
tocols have to be jointly signed by the prime minister, and the 
minister or ministers concerned. The prime minister co-signs 
with the president of the state decrees of law, decrees of re- 
evaluation of laws and decrees calling for exceptional meet- 
ings of the house of representatives. 

—He addresses, when necessary, a non-debatable speech to the 
House of Representatives. 

—He forwards drafts of laws approved by the council of minis- 
ters to the House of Representatives. 

—He grants special pardons or reduction of sentences. Amnesty 
is by decree exclusively. 

—He heads official receptions and grants state decorations by 
decree. 


Article (126) 

Upon the recommendation of the minister of foreign affairs, the 
president of the State shall appoint, and terminate the duties of, 
ambassadors and representatives of the state of Palestine to states, 
regional and international organizations. He shall receive the cre- 
dentials of representatives of foreign states and representatives of 
regional and international organizations to the state of Palestine. 


Article (127) 
The president of the state is the supreme commander of the Palestin- 
ian national security forces which is headed by a concerned minister. 


Article (128) 

The president of the state may establish specialized advisory coun- 
cils from qualified, specialized and experienced persons to partici- 
pate in expressing opinion and to benefit from national capabilities. 
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The State of Emergency 

Article (129) 

The president of the state, with the approval of the prime minister 
and consultation with the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
may declare a state of emergency if the security of the country is 
exposed to danger of war or natural disaster or siege threatening 
the safety of the society and continuity of operation of its constitu- 
tional institutions. The emergency measures must be necessary to 
restore public order, or the orderly functioning of the state’s author- 
ities, or confront disaster or siege, for a period not exceeding thirty 
days, renewable by approval of two thirds of all the members of the 
House of Representatives, with the exception of state of war. In all 
cases, any declaration of a state of emergency must specify the pur- 
pose thereof, and the region and time period covered thereby. 


Article (130) 

After the declaration of the state of emergency, the Council of Min- 
isters may, if events necessitate the taking of speedy measures to 
confront situations that cannot be delayed, issue decrees that gain 
approval by the president within a period not exceeding fifteen days 
and then have the force oflaw. They are to be presented to the House 
of Representatives in its first meeting after the declaration of the 
state of emergency, or in the session to extend the state of emergency, 
whichever occurs first, to decide upon it, otherwise they lose their 
legal force retroactively. Should the House of Representatives not 
approve them, they shall cease to have legal effect, and the house 
would decide how to remedy its effects without any prejudice to 
material rights of third parties. 


Article (131) 

During a state of emergency it is forbidden to impose restrictions 
on basic rights and liberties, except to the extent necessary to safe- 
guard public safety in the country. All decisions and actions taken 
by the council of ministers during the state of emergency shall be 
subject to judicial review. The competent courts will look into griev- 
ances within a period not exceeding three days. 


Article (132) 

Impeachment of the president of the state with high treason, breach 
of the Constitution or committing a felony shall be according to a 
suggestion by one-third of the total members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The decision to impeach may not be issued unless 
approved by a majority of two thirds of the total members of the 
House of Representatives. Upon the issuance of the decision to im- 
peach, the president shall immediately cease performing his duties 
and shall be tried by the Constitutional Court. 


Second: The Prime Minister 

Article (133) 

A precondition to be appointed prime minister or minister is to 
bear Palestinian nationality exclusively, to be at least thirty five years 
of age, enjoying his full civil and political rights. 
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Article (134) 

The prime minister shall form the cabinet and when presenting his 
formed cabinet to the president of the state, he shall state which 
ministry is assigned to which minister. The prime minister shall 
present the members of his government and their program to the 
parliament to obtain its confidence. 


Article (135) 
If the prime minister fails to obtain the confidence of the House 
of Representatives, the government will be considered resigned, 
and the president shall resume consultation for the appointment 
of a new prime minister in accordance with Article (122) of the 
Constitution. 


Article (136) 

Neither the prime minister nor any minister before obtaining the 
confidence of the House of Representatives, performs his duties 
except [to] precede the duties in limited sense. 


Article (137) 

The prime minister shall preside over the activities of the govern- 
ment. Every minister shall be answerable to the Cabinet in accor- 
dance to the procedures as specified by the constitutional rules. 
The prime minister and the ministers are individually and jointly 
responsible before the House of Representatives for the actions of 
the government. 


Article (138) 

When making a ministerial change, or adding a minister or filling 
a vacancy for any reason whatsoever, the new ministers must be 
presented to the House of Representatives at the first session for a 
vote of confidence. If the change involves more than one third of 
the council of ministers, a vote of confidence on the whole cabinet 
must be taken. No minister may perform the duties of his office until 
he obtains confidence from the House of Representatives. 


Article (139) 

After obtaining the confidence, the prime minister and the ministers 
shall take the following oath before the president of the state and 
the House of Representatives in a joint session: “I swear by Almighty 
God to be faithful to the country, to uphold the rights of the people, 
nation and its interests, and to respect the Constitution and to fully 
carry out my duties. May God be my witness”. 


Article (140) 
The prime minister practices the following competencies: 


—He represents the government and speaks in its name, he is 
responsible for the implementation of the general policies set 
by the council of ministers. 

—He submits the general policy of the government to the House 
of Representatives. 
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—He calls the council of ministers to meet, sets its agenda of 
which he informs the president of the state, he presides [over] 
its sessions except the ones attended by the president of the 
state. 

—He oversees the work of the authorities and public institutions, 
coordinates between the ministers and gives general direc- 
tives to ensure proper execution of work. 

—He signs executive and organizational decrees. 

—He exercises vigilance for the execution of laws, regulations, 
coordination of policies and governmental agendas. 

—He approves higher level employment appointments per 
recommendations of the concerned minister in accordance 
with the basic laws of appointments in ministries and state 
administrations. 

—He proposes draft laws. 

—He promulgates laws that have been ratified by the House of 
Representatives after being endorsed by the president, or after 
being legally passed. 

—Any other competence legally attributed to him. 


Third: The Council of Ministers 

(The Government) 

Article (144) 

The Council of Ministers shall be composed ofa prime minister and 
the ministers, of which half of them at most shall be members of the 
House of Representatives. 


Article (145) 
The executive authority shall be entrusted with the council of 
ministers. 


Article (146) 

Upon the invitation of the prime minister, the council of ministers 
shall convene regularly. If need be, the president may attend and 
preside over the sessions of the council of ministers which he attends. 
Legal quorum for its convening is reached with two thirds of its 
members and decisions are reached by consent or by voting with a 
majority of the present as long as there is no text in violation of the 
constitution. The council of ministers practices its competencies in 
accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, and the regula- 
tions governing the activities of the government. 


Article (147) 
The council of ministers shall have the following competencies: 


—Setting public policy, in the light of the ministerial program 
approved by the House of Representatives. 

—Executing public policy as established, as well as laws and 
regulations, and ensuring compliance therewith, and propos- 
ing new draft laws. 
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—Preparing the draft general budget to be presented to the 
House of Representatives for approval. 

—Organizing, governing and supervising the offices, agencies 
and institutions of the state at their various levels. 

— Overseeing the performance of the ministries, departments, 
institutions and agencies and supervising their work. 

—Discussing the proposals and plans of each ministry, and its 
policies in the area of exercising its powers. 

—Approving the system of administrative formations. 

—lIssuance of organizational decrees and necessary regulations 
by law-implementing procedures, as well as supervisory regu- 
lations, and organization of public utilities and general welfare. 

—Appointment of civil servants and military personnel, in 
accordance with and upon the recommendation of the con- 
cerned minister. 

—Any other competencies granted pursuant to the provisions 
of the Constitution and the law. 


Article (148) 

The organizational regulation of the executive branch shall estab- 
lish standing committees at the council of ministers. From among the 
chairpersons of those committees, two shall be selected as deputies 
to the prime minister. 


Article (149) 
The council of ministers shall issue the regulations necessary for the 
exercise of its powers. 


The Ministers 

Article (150) 

The minister is the supreme administrative director ofhis ministry. 
He shall have the following competencies within the sphere of the 
ministry with which he is entrusted, under the supervision of the 
prime minister: 


—Proposing the general policy for his ministry and overseeing 
its implementation after its adoption. 

—Overseeing the course of work at the ministry and issuance 
of the necessary directives for the performance of his duties. 

—Submitting to the council of ministers proposed laws related 
to his ministry. 

—Implementing the general budget within the scope of his min- 
istry according to the allocations approved for his ministry. 

—Choosing employees and recommending them for appoint- 
ment by the council of ministers. 

—Delegating some ofhis administrative authority to the deputy 
minister or other senior officials in his ministry in accordance 
with the law. 

—Chairing the administrative apparatus of his ministry. 

—Supervising the implementation of laws and regulations re- 
lated to his ministry. 

—Any competence legally assigned to him. 
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Security Forces 

Article (156) 

The national defense forces shall be the property of the Palestinian 
people. They shall assume the task of protection and security of the 
Palestinians and defense of the state of Palestine. They are headed 
by a specialized minister and the head of the state is its supreme 
commander. Formation of armed groups outside the framework of 
the national defense forces is prohibited. The law shall regulate the 
general mobilization for the defense of the nation and the rights of 
the citizens. 


Article (157) 

The police is a civilian department, part of the ministry of the inte- 
rior. It shall be legally organized to serve the people, defend the 
society, and exercise vigilance to maintain security, general order, 
and general morals. It shall perform its duty within the limitations 
defined by law, and with respect for all the rights and liberties set 
forth in this Constitution. 


Public Administration 

Article (158) 

Appointment of civil servants and all persons working for the state 
and the conditions of their employment shall be according to the 
provisions of the law. 


Article (159) 

Allthat concerns civil service, including appointment, transfer, del- 
egation, promotion and retirement, shall be regulated by law. The 
employees department, in coordination with the concerned govern- 
mental departments, shall strive to improve and develop the pub- 
lic administration, and offer advice on draft laws and regulations 
particular to the public administration and its employees. 


Section Three 

The Judicial Branch 

Article (162) 

The judicial branch shall be independent. It shall have original 
jurisdiction to perform the judicial function, and shall be entrusted 
with deciding all disputes and crimes. The law shall define the in- 
stitutions of the judicial branch, and regulate their structure and 
the types of courts, and their levels, jurisdictions and procedures. 
Exceptional courts may not be formed. 


Article (163) 

A Supreme Judicial Council shall be entrusted with the affairs of the 
judicial institutions. [It] shall define the formation and jurisdictions 
of this council in a manner that ensures its equality and indepen- 
dence in cooperating with the other public authorities. This coun- 
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cil shall be consulted on draft laws regulating judicial affairs. This 
council shall have the right to set its own internal regulation. 


Article (164) 

The president of the Supreme Judicial Council shall be appointed 
bya decision made by the head of the state according to the law, and 
approved by the House of Representatives. The law regulates the 
appointment of the members of the supreme judicial council and 
the preconditions they should meet. 


Supreme Constitutional Court 

Article (181) 

A Constitutional Court shall be established by virtue of the Consti- 
tution to exercise its jurisdiction independently in order to preserve 
the legality of the work of state institutions. It shall be composed of 
nine judges appointed by the head of state and nominated by the 
council of ministers, and approved by the House of Representatives. 
The Court shall setits internal regulation to operational procedures. 
The judges shall be elected for one term of nine years that shall not 
be renewed or extended directly. 


Article (182) 

The judges of the Constitutional Court shall elect one of them as a 
president for the court for a three year term. The president of the 
Court and the judges in the Constitutional Court swear the legal oath 
before the president of the state, the speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the president of the Supreme Judicial Council at 
the same time before they start their duties. 


Article (185) 

The Constitutional Court shall examine the constitutionality of the 
following matters, pursuant to a request from the president of the 
state, or the Prime Minister, or the speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or ten members of the House of Representatives, or from 
the courts, the public prosecutor, or anyone whose constitutional 
rights have been violated: 


—tThe constitutionality of laws before they are promulgated, 
whenever requested by the president of the state provided the 
request was submitted within 30 days of referring to the head 
of state for ratification and promulgation; 

—Deciding disputes related to the constitutionality oflaws, ordi- 
nances, regulations, measures and decisions issued by the 
president or the council of ministers which have the force 
of law; 

—lInterpretation of constitutional texts when a dispute arises 
over the rights, duties and competencies of the three branches, 
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and in case ofa jurisdictional dispute between the head of state 
and the prime minister; 

—Deciding problems that arise concerning the constitutional- 
ity of programs and activities of political parties and associ- 
ations and the procedures of their dissolution and suspension 
and their conformity with the Constitution; 

—tThe constitutionality of signing treaties and the procedures 
of their implementation, and nullification of all or some of 
its articles ifit contradicts with the Constitution or an inter- 
national treaty; and 

—Any other jurisdictions assigned to it by the Constitution. 


Article (186) 

The Constitutional Court shall render void an unconstitutional law, 
regulation, ordinance or procedure, or end its effectiveness, as the 
case may be, and the conditions specified in governing its operation. 


Article (187) 

Judicial decisions of the Constitutional Court shall be final and may 
not be appealed in any manner and [are] binding onall government 
authorities and natural and legal persons. 


[...] 


Source: “Constitution of the State of Palestine, Third Draft, 7 March 
2003, Revised in March 25, 2003,” Constitution Committee of the 
Palestine National Council, 2003, http://www.jmcc.org. 


150. Mahmoud Abbas, Inaugural 
Speech as Prime Minister [Excerpt], 
April 29, 2003 


Introduction 


By mid-2002, the dominance within the Palestinian Authority (PA) 
of Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) officials appointed by 
Yasser Arafat, who chaired both organizations, had become the 
source of much resentment from local Palestinians in the occupied 
territories, who found their own government both corrupt and inef- 
fective. The peace plans advanced by U.S. president George W. Bush 
and the Quartet consisting of the United States, Russia, the Euro- 
pean Union (EU), and the United Nations (UN) also called for the 
democratization and wholesale reform of Palestinian institutions. 
The Israeli government would have liked to take the opportunity 
to eliminate Arafat from Palestinian political life, but the United 
States and other Quartet members considered him too prominent 
a figure to discard. Instead, they insisted on the inclusion in the 
draft Palestinian constitution of the post of prime minister, an exec- 
utive who would head the government while the presidency, which 
Arafat would still fill, became more of a ceremonial office, its occu- 
pant serving as head of state. Under British and U.S. pressure, on 
March 7, 2003, Arafat nominated Mahmoud Abbas as the new prime 
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minister. Abbas, a strong critic of the violence of the Second (al- 
Aqsa) Intifada who pledged himself to implement the Tenet Plan for 
a cease-fire, accepted the premiership later that month after wag- 
ing a fierce battle with Arafat for control of cabinet appointments. 
Abbas also became interior minister with overall responsibility for 
security. A special session of the Palestinian Legislative Council held 
in Ramallah on April 29 approved Abbas’s appointment. The new 
prime minister, who had been a key Palestinian negotiator in many 
past peace talks, delivered an inaugural speech in which he stated 
his intention of cracking down on terrorism and illegal weaponry 
and preserving public order. He urged political opponents to make 
their case through the press and the law and not to resort to vio- 
lence. The Palestinians’ foremost priority, he urged, should be 
the resumption and conclusion of peace talks aimed at ending the 
Israeli occupation and establishing a secure and independent Pales- 
tinian state within acceptable and contiguous boundaries. Abbas 
emphasized his government’s commitment to implementation of 
the Quartet group’s Road Map for Peace. Negotiations were, he stated, 
the only realistic way forward. Abbas condemned Israel’s policies 
of expanding settlements in the occupied territories and around 
Jerusalem and of building walls within the occupied territories that, 
on the pretext of protecting Jewish areas, separated Palestinian com- 
munities from each other. Despite his commitment to talks, he called 
on Israel to end these practices, which were designed to sabotage 
any viable Palestinian state, and to cease military incursions into 
Palestinian territory and the imposition of restrictions on the move- 
ments of Palestinians. He also expressed his sympathy and solidar- 
ity for Iraq, where U.S. and British forces had just overthrown the 
government of Saddam Hussein, an old Palestinian ally. In defiance 
of Abbas’s pledge to end terrorist tactics, a few hours after his inau- 
guration a suicide bomber blew himself up in a nightclub in Tel 
Aviv, killing 3 Israelis and wounding more than 25. The next day, 
the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) quickly responded with a massive 
raid on Gaza. The two actions neatly indicated that neither side in 
the ongoing intifada wished to cooperate with Abbas’s exhortations. 
He remained in power for only six months. In October 2003 he 
resigned, ascribing his decision to do so to inadequate support from 
Israel and the United States in the peace process and also to intran- 
sigence from within the Palestinian community. 


Primary Source 
a 


1am filled with confidence and pride as I stand here before our 
elected Legislative Council, one of the expressions of the sover- 
eignty of our people, and the constitutional reference for the gov- 
ernment, and whose elected members are an integral part of our 
National Council that guards our political organization, the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization. 


I begin my speech by expressing all respect and esteem to the Pales- 
tinian people in every city, village and refugee camp in our home- 
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land and in the Diaspora, to our resilient and struggling people of 
whom we are proud. We cherish this unlimited pride that has ex- 
tended across several generations. This pride is exemplified in the 
hundreds of thousands of martyrs, injured and detainees who pro- 
tect our national identity in spite of all attempts to destroy and 
annul our rights. We have preserved our inalienable rights and 
established our National Authority as an imperative step towards 
the establishment of our forthcoming independent state, with Jeru- 
salem as its capital. 


Our people, who have been steadfast throughout the past two and 
ahalfyears during the courageous uprising against Israel’s aggres- 
sion, despite the killing and destruction in Jenin and its heroic 
camp, in Nablus, Tulkarm, Qalqilya, Hebron and all of our resist- 
ant cities, villages and camps in the West Bank and in Rafah, Khan 
Yunis, Dayr al-Balah, Gaza City, Beit Hanoun, Jabalya and in every 
part of our steadfast Strip. I specifically want to honor the families 
who have lost their loved ones, those who have suffered injuries, 
Palestinian political prisoners and those who have personally suf- 
fered. Palestinian accomplishments will always be indebted to the 
sacrifices of these heroes and to their families, people and homeland. 


Weare a highly-distinguished people and our energy has grown— 
in the eyes of the whole world—to be worthy ofa genuine state that 
enjoys sovereignty like all other peoples and states: a modern and 
democratic state that will constitute a safe home to all Palestinians 
and an effective partner in building and supporting security and 
stability in the region. I believe that part of the responsibilities of 
the government should be to build the pillars of this state including 
the preparation for presidential, parliamentary and municipal elec- 
tions, based on the Elections Law which we hope will be passed soon 
by your distinguished Council. 


The root of our suffering and the source of our pain is the occupation 
and its detestable oppressive policies. We all commit to ending the 
occupation in all of its shapes and forms. This requires that we 
direct our main efforts to internal housekeeping while being com- 
mitted to the provisions of the Basic Law adopted by the Palestin- 
ian Legislative Council and ratified by President Yasser Arafat. The 
government commits itself to abiding by the Law and enforcing it 
on all Palestinian institutions in order to ensure that in a short time 
there will be no violations of the Law and no signs of chaos or am- 
biguity in society. We will implement our Basic Law in a manner 
proving that we merit a state and will abide by its constitution. Our 
government will not allow for any violation of this Law. 


The government is certain that internal organization cannot be 
achieved without a collective commitment to the principle of the 
rule of law. The rule of law will be meaningless without an inde- 
pendent, effective and impartial judiciary, and efficient legal insti- 
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tutions with a Ministry of Justice that supports the independence 
of the judiciary and an enforcement mechanism capable of imple- 
menting such provisions. The government promises to work side 
by side with the President and the Legislative Council to restructure 
the Higher Judiciary Council in accordance with the provisions of 
the Law and the Independence of the Judiciary. It also promises to 
improve the courts. It is committed to helping the courts overcome 
their gaps and perform their duties in the best manner. The govern- 
ment commits itself to work on the preparation of draft laws and 
regulations to complete the National Authority’s body of laws. The 
judicial system is the real face of any society and the most accurate 
indicator of its civilization, progress and development. Accordingly, 
the government shall pay special attention to the judiciary. 


Mr. President, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 


The government will concentrate on the question of security. Our 
understanding of security is the security of Palestinian citizens in 
their homeland. We seek the security of the homeland for all sectors 
of society. Based on this understanding, the government endeav- 
ors to develop the security organs and apparatuses according to 
law. It will allocate special attention to the professional qualifications 
of the leaders and members of such security organs. It will tolerate 
no breach of discipline or violations of the law. The government will 
not allow—to the contrary it will strictly prevent—interference by 
the security forces in the lives, affairs and business of citizens unless 
within the limits permitted by the law. In this respect, the govern- 
ment will build upon the achievements of the previous government 
regarding the organization and responsibilities of the security appa- 
ratuses. These security arrangements give the Minister of the Inte- 
rior wide jurisdiction, and provide him with the ability to control 
the internal situation and improve security performance. 


The government understands that citizens’ feeling of safety and secu- 
rity is the most important pillar of national resistance and is the 
most important requirement for growth and progress in all aspects 
of life for both individuals and the community. Therefore, the unau- 
thorized possession of weapons, with its direct threat to the secu- 
rity of the population, is a major concern that will be relentlessly 
addressed. We aim to ensure that only legitimate weapons are used 
to preserve public order and implement the law. There will be no 
other decision-making authority except for the legitimate one—the 
Palestinian Authority. On this land and for this people, there is only 
one authority, one law, and one democratic and national decision 
that applies to us all. 


It should be understood here that the rights of citizens to freely 
express themselves will not be jeopardized by any person or under 
any pretense or justification. Palestinians may hold any political 
views, and exercise such rights and freedoms in accordance with 
the law. 
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The government is aware of the importance of political opposition 
and is fully aware of the right of the opposition to strive to achieve 
power. In order to foster this, we call upon the opposition factions 
and forces to develop their institutions, frameworks and dialogues 
and to halt any incitement and negative campaigning. We call upon 
the opposition to make use of both the free press and the law to exer- 
cise its voice and to present its viewpoints. We also call on all sec- 
tors of Palestinian society to utilize the Political Party Law to revive 
internal political debate and enhance its effectiveness. I reconfirm 
here that our government will stand for pluralism within the frame- 
work of national unity in accordance with the law, but pluralism does 
not extend to security. 


Within this framework, we will develop the most effective means of 
reaching an internal understanding aimed at ensuring the rights 
of all forces, parties and factions to exist and work. Here, I call upon 
all of you to partake in the election of representative institutions, 
particularly given that we have chosen elections as a non-revocable 
means to formulate and activate these organs. 


Mr. President, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the PLC, 


The government understands the magnitude of our suffering and 
economic difficulties as a result of the continuation and escalation 
of Israeli measures. This suffering has led to an increase in poverty 
and unemployment rates with a major deterioration in economic 
indicators. This is a result of the enormous destruction of our infra- 
structure, our private property and sources of livelihood caused by 
the occupation. Palestinian citizens seek a glimmer of hope to erad- 
icate their suffering and its destructive impact on their lives. The 
government pledges to address this economic situation by taking 
timely measures, within its capacities, to improve the living condi- 
tions mainly of the unemployed and other people living in extreme 
hardship until passage of the Social Security Law. The government 
will also work to restore the infrastructure that has been destroyed 
by the occupation. Within this framework, the government prom- 
ises to launch an international effort to seek rehabilitation for the 
economic destruction caused by Israel’s oppression, invasions, and 
killings. 


The government will work to prepare a comprehensive national 
development plan (that includes Jerusalem) in which we will devote 
sufficient attention to the service and economic sectors and will 
provide necessary health, educational, cultural, media and agricul- 
tural services to citizens. The plan will be carried out in a profes- 
sional and transparent manner. In this context, the government is 
Keen to continue working with the private sector in order to enact and 
enforce legislation and regulations that will strengthen the market 
economy and develop the national economy and provide protection 
to investments and investors. 
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Moreover, the government will devote itself to the situation of Pales- 
tinian women, who constitute half of our population, and who play 
a major and effective role in our lives. We will also continue to work 
on the protection of the rights of children and families and develop 
the youth sector to ensure a better future for our people. 


As regards the financial issue, the government will continue its efforts 
to implement the new fiscal policy and all the measures and arrange- 
ments as they were submitted to you by the Minister of Finance 
through the Budget Law. The fiscal policy reasserts our commitment 
to regulate the investments of the Palestinian Authority. These 
investments will be fully placed under the government’s supervi- 
sion and control so that all resources of the Palestinian Authority 
will be unified in the Ministry of Finance in accordance with inter- 
national best practices in the administration of public funds. 


The government will not allow—and will devise strict regulations 
to combat—abuse of personal positions in the exercise of trade and 
investment. 


Public funds belong to the citizens and to the nation. Preserving pub- 
lic funds is a national and moral duty that will be exercised through 
institutions, laws, transparency and continuous supervision. In this 
context, the government will prosecute persons accused of corrup- 
tion and embezzlement based on concrete evidence and pursuant 
to due process. The government is fully prepared to receive any 
complaints and supporting evidence in this regard, and to refer 
these to the competent authorities. 


The government is fully aware of the problems facing our admin- 
istrative structure and understands that it is necessary to quickly 
remedy this problem. It will continue to implement and develop its 
reform plan—in particular the reform plan adopted by the Leg- 
islative Council through a joint committee between the Council and 
the government and in cooperation with all relevant parties includ- 
ing civil society. The government will build the Ministerial Cabinet 
with professionalism and work ethics that will improve the work 
of all Executive Authority institutions in order to serve the public 
interest. One of the most important steps in this regard is the imple- 
mentation of the financial and administrative components of the 
Civil Service Law. We will ensure that all civil servants (who num- 
ber more than 120,000) are given guarantees for their present and 
future so that they have sufficient pension salaries upon the termi- 
nation of their employment, in accordance with a comprehensive 
pension system that we hope to finalize in the coming few months. 


The government will not allow for any sign of chaos, waste or dupli- 
cation in our administrative structure and will therefore continue 
our efforts to restructure government ministries, institutions and 
agencies by merging and abolishing such organs as needed to allow 
them to best perform their tasks in serving the state and its citizens. 
Allof this will be framed within a modern and comprehensive admin- 
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istrative law that the government will work to formulate in order to 
organize all aspects of the Executive Authority. 


Mr. President, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the PLC, 


You may have noticed that I intentionally began this statement with 
the government’s vision of the internal situation and the areas of 
major concern. 


This is a message that we are conveying to Palestinian citizens who 
seek wide-scale reforms in all aspects of their lives and related to 
their rights. 


However, the internal situation cannot be separated from the pain- 
ful and political reality in which we live and encounter: the deplor- 
able occupation and its accompanying colonization and oppressive 
policies that have caused us tremendous pain and suffering. 


Once again, | reiterate that the military and colonizing occupation 
with its practices that include assassinations, detentions, check- 
points, sieges, demolition of homes and properties is the root of our 
suffering, has deepened our suffering and is the main source of our 
problems. The occupation impedes our growth and therefore end- 
ing the occupation in all of its forms and from all of the territories 
occupied since 1967, including our eternal capital Jerusalem, is our 
national priority that requires solidarity and unity among all Pales- 
tinian forces under the leadership of the Palestine Liberation Organ- 
ization, the sole representative of our people authorized by the major 
Palestinian institutions, foremost among which are the National and 
Central Council, to negotiate and conclude agreements on behalf of 
the Palestinian people. 


The government, which is part of our national political system, the 
PLO, is fully committed to the programs and decisions of our National 
and Central Councils on political and strategic levels. 


We should translate our decades and generations of popular and 
revolutionary struggles into political achievements that will bring 
us closer to our goal of establishing our independent state (with Jeru- 
salem as its capital) and resolving the question of our refugees on 
the basis of international law. 


Based on our realistic and practical understanding of the contents, 
mechanisms and goals of our national struggle, our people fought 
with honor and undertook political initiatives with consciousness 
and seriousness. 


Every means of struggle has its time, mechanisms and calculated 


return. Based on this, our people, through its legitimate leadership, 
has presented successive serious peace initiatives and has not hes- 
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itated to adopt peace as our strategic, irrevocable choice. The peace 
process has gone through essential failings and major deteriora- 
tions, to the point that we have now reached the most difficult stage 
of this bloody and escalating conflict. While we should learn from 
the lessons of the past, what we are living under does not cause us 
to lose hope in the benefits of peace, or to turn our backs on Arab 
and international initiatives that aim to achieve peace. 


Before us, we have the Arab peace initiative that came out of the 
Summitin Beirut. This has formed a national consensus on the need 
to end the Arab-Israeli conflict peacefully and in accordance with 
international law. This initiative will ensure that our region goes 
from one of conflict to that of stability and normalized relations 
between all states. We also have before us the Roadmap as an inter- 
national blueprint to aims to reach a permanent solution to the 
Palestinian question. The government is committed to the Pales- 
tinian leadership’s official approval of this plan reached after an 
in-depth and thorough review of it. Nonetheless, I would like to 
mention a few points in this regard: 


Israel is attempting to alter the Roadmap as we know it by entering 
into complicated negotiations and by outlining its own understand- 
ing of the clauses of this plan and its means of engaging in the plan. 


Our engagement in this Roadmap will not be affected by Israel’s 
attempts and we will not negotiate the Roadmap. The Roadmap 
must be implemented not negotiated. Therefore, the government 
supports the Palestinian leadership in asserting its refusal of the 
so-called Israeli amendments and calls upon the Quartet—author 
of this plan—to announce the Roadmap as we know it, as soon as 
possible and to guarantee and verify the implementation of each 
phase with an effective and guaranteed enforcement and monitor- 
ing mechanisms. 


In this context, the government reconfirms the Palestinian commit- 
ment to the implementation ofall of our obligations within the frame- 
work of this plan, whether it be on political or security levels. It is 
quite natural that we require Israel to fulfill its mutual obligations. 


Yet, what we have outlined will be meaningless if Israel’s policy of 
imposing facts on the ground continues. Settlements, which violate 
international law, continue to be the major threat to the creation of 
a Palestinian state with genuine sovereignty. Thus, settlements are 
the primary obstacle to any peace process. 


Settlement expansion in and around Jerusalem, with its accom- 
panying house demolitions, confiscation of land and property, (in 
addition to the economic, social, administrative and cultural stran- 
gulation in the lives of Palestinians and Israel’s attempt to impose 
a permanent solution for this Holy City by means other than nego- 
tiations) will only lead to inflaming the conflict and destroying any 
chance for peace. 
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The construction of the so-called “separation” wall is a dangerous 
continuation of the colonization project. In addition to the con- 
fiscation of Palestinian citizens’ lands and the cutting off of their 
sources of livelihood, the wall is an Israeli measure that is designed 
to annex large areas of land, to confiscate underground water, iso- 
late our cities and villages and to encircle the city of Jerusalem. This 
is another attempt to destroy any chance for peace and destroy any 
possibility to reach a permanent and accepted solution to the Pales- 
tinian-Israeli conflict. The removal of the wall will be among the 
first issues that our government will address because, without its 
removal, Israel will effectively destroy the Roadmap and any other 
peace initiative. 


Here, I would like to address the Israeli people and the Israeli gov- 
ernment frankly and directly. 


We want a lasting peace with you achieved through negotiations 
and on the basis of international law, to implement Security Coun- 
cil Resolutions 242 and 338, as well as signed agreements. 


We denounce terrorism by any party and in all its shapes and forms 
both because of our religious and moral traditions and because we 
are convinced that such methods do not lend support to ajust cause 
like ours, but rather destroy it. These methods do not achieve peace, 
to which we aspire. 


We understand peace as a message of conscience and behavior 
based on mutual desire and recognition of rights with the goal of 
living in peace and security on the basis of equality. 


As we extend our hand to you in peace, we reiterate that peace can- 
not be possible with the continuation of settlement activity. Peace 
will not be possible with the expropriation and annexation of land. 
The choice is yours: peace without settlements or a continuation of 
the occupation, subjugation, hatred and conflict. 


To be clear, the Palestinian people will not accept anything less than 
the exercise of our right to self-determination and the establishment 
of our independent, sovereign state with Jerusalem as its capital; a 
genuine, contiguous state without any settlements, on all of the 
territories occupied in 1967. 


Tam quite certain that you realize the importance of the question 
of refugees, not only in the Palestinian-Israeli conflict, but also on 
Arab and regional levels as we are speaking of millions of Palestin- 
ian refugees around the world. Because you realize the importance 
of this issue, you placed it on the timetable of the permanent status 
negotiations. 


Thus, ajust, agreed upon, fair and acceptable solution to the refugee 


problem consistent with international law (particularly UN Resolu- 
tion 194) will be the basis of peace and coexistence. 
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These are the fundamentals of any solution to the Palestinian-Israeli 
conflict and this will not be changed. 


To the Arab population inside Israel, our people and our loved ones: 
I extend to you appreciation and respect for your continuous sup- 
port to us in the Occupied Territories. I am certain that you will 
continue to play a positive role in Israeli politics, media and popu- 
lar civic organization to strengthen and establish an Israeli public 
opinion that shares our commitment to a just political solution to 
the Palestinian-Israel conflict and to the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Palestinian state. 


We do not ignore the sufferings of Jews throughout history. And in 
exchange, we hope that the Israelis will not turn their back to the 
sufferings of the Palestinians, which include displacement, occupa- 
tion, colonization and continuous oppression of the Palestinians. 


To the Israeli government, which advised us that we learn the les- 
sons of Iraq, I say... 


The Palestinian people are the ones who choose their leadership. 
The leadership decides its politics according to independent Pales- 
tinian choice. Our legitimacy is derived from the will of the people, 
which is embodied in national organizations. 


Those who need to learn the lessons of war and its calamities are 
those who still believe that military might is capable of imposing 
political solutions and that implicit and explicit threats are capable 
of dissuading people from demanding their rights. I repeat, there is 
no military solution to our conflict. Our people do not accept threats 
and will not succumb to them. On the contrary, there is no alterna- 
tive to a just and comprehensive political solution. Our people wel- 
come peace, security and prosperity to all. We welcomea peace that 
guarantees Israel’s withdrawal from all occupied Palestinian and 
Arab Territories in accordance with international law. 


We have heard a lot of your desire for peace, but what we have wit- 
nessed from youis siege, assassinations, invasions, destruction and 
a continuation of settlements. We hope that your desire for peace 
will be translated into action. 


Our hearts are filled with grief and pain because of what happened 
to our people in Iraq who throughout history have sacrificed for the 
Palestinian people. We hope for stability for our brothers and sis- 
ters in Iraq. We hope that the foreign occupation of their land will 
end. We hope that the reconstruction of their land will begin in the 
near future under an Iraqi government that represents the will of the 
Iraqi people and speaks on its behalf. 


We understand what happened in Iraq is an expression of a new 
and straightforward policy vis-a-vis the Middle East, led unilater- 
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ally, to redraw the borders of the political map of the whole region. 
Itis naive to assume that Palestine will not be affected by these tur- 
bulent developments, as it is only natural to feel concern for the 
impact and repercussions of the situation in Iraq on the Palestinian 
people and our cause. 


We do not want to address this serious shift in policy with slogans 
and ardent mottos, but rather with sound logic and an understand- 
ing of our national aspirations in order to avoid losses or reduce the 
amount of such loss and to provide practical and realistic methods 
to achieve our goals. 


The path of negotiations is our choice and the resumption of nego- 
tiations with Israel—under the much-appreciated auspices and 
sponsorship of the Quartet, and in close coordination with our 
brothers in Egypt, Jordan and Saudi Arabia—is a constant Pales- 
tinian demand. 


All through the long negotiation process, there were criticisms of 
our performance in negotiations. However such criticisms do not 
nullify the fact that we have a rich accumulated experience from 
which we should benefit. 


Therefore, our government will work side by side with the PLO Exec- 
utive Committee and its Higher Negotiations Committee, under the 
direction of President Yasser Arafat, President of State and Pales- 
tinian Authority, Chairman of the PLO in order to restructure our 
negotiations framework and to allow the negotiations team to ded- 
icate itself to this important, sensitive and vital task. 


I thank our Arab brothers for their continued and constant support 
to our people and cause and confirm the government’s commit- 
ment to the concerns of the Arab states and to the Charter of the 
Arab League and its decisions. We will continue to coordinate and 
cooperate with our brothers to consolidate Arab consensus. 


The government will remain keen on developing our strategic rela- 
tions with the rest of our friends in the world whom we thank for 
their support and who share our commitment to balanced inter- 
national relations based on compliance with international law and 
UN resolutions. We also call upon the Security Council to fulfill its 
obligations in maintaining security and peace in our region and to 
ensuring the implementation of its resolutions in a fair and consis- 
tent manner, while also working to protect our people and to help 
us achieve independence and freedom. 


Source: Mahmoud Abbas, “Speech to the Palestinian Legislative 
Council, April 29, 2003,” Electronic Intifada, http:// 
electronicintifada.net. 
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Introduction 


In May 2003, immediately after the inauguration of new Palestinian 
Authority (PA) prime minister Mahmoud Abbas, the U.S. govern- 
mentreleased the latest and fullest version of the Road Map to Peace 
drawn up by the Quartet grouping of the United States, Russia, the 
European Union (EU), and the United Nations (UN). The United 
States insisted that both Israel and the Palestinians accept the entire 
plan. Despite this stipulation, Israel accepted the plan but only with 
fourteen reservations of its own. The PA accepted the plan without 
reservations. The Road Map to Peace was supposed to offer a fairly 
precise schedule to end violence and terror; withdraw Israeli troops 
from Palestinian territory; establish a more democratic, open, and 
efficient government in Palestinian territory on principles to be en- 
shrined in a new constitution; hold Palestinian elections; freeze new 
Israeli settlement activity in the occupied territories and remove 
illegal settlements; establish provisional borders for a Palestinian 
state; and hold an international peace conference to reach a final 
Palestinian-Israeli settlement establishing two states, Israel and a 
Palestinian state, that would accept each other’s existence within 
mutually agreed boundaries. By early 2007, progress had been made 
in terms of Palestinian free elections and reforms, and a new con- 
stitution had been drafted. Israeli forces had withdrawn from Gaza, 
and some illegal settlements had been destroyed. Even so, the peace 
process had yet to progress beyond the first stage of the Road Map 
to Peace. 


Primary Source 
A PERFORMANCE-BASED ROADMAP TO A PERMANENT 


TWO-STATE SOLUTION TO THE ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN 
CONFLICT 

The followingis a performance-based and goal-driven roadmap, with 
clear phases, timelines, target dates, and benchmarks aiming at 
progress through reciprocal steps by the two parties in the political, 
security, economic, humanitarian, and institution-building fields, 
under the auspices of the Quartet [the United States, European 
Union, United Nations, and Russia]. The destination is a final and 
comprehensive settlement of the Israel-Palestinian conflict by 2005, 
as presented in President Bush’s speech of 24 June, and welcomed 
by the EU, Russia and the UN in the 16 July and 17 September Quar- 
tet Ministerial statements. 


A two state solution to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict will only be 
achieved through an end to violence and terrorism, when the Pales- 
tinian people have a leadership acting decisively against terror and 
willing and able to build a practicing democracy based on tolerance 
and liberty, and through Israel’s readiness to do what is necessary 
for a democratic Palestinian state to be established, and a clear, un- 
ambiguous acceptance by both parties of the goal of a negotiated 
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settlement as described below. The Quartet will assist and facilitate 
implementation of the plan, starting in Phase I, including direct 
discussions between the parties as required. The plan establishes a 
realistic timeline for implementation. However, as a performance- 
based plan, progress will require and depend upon the good faith 
efforts of the parties, and their compliance with each of the obliga- 
tions outlined below. Should the parties perform their obligations 
rapidly, progress within and through the phases may come sooner 
than indicated in the plan. Non-compliance with obligations will 
impede progress. 


A settlement, negotiated between the parties, will result in the emer- 
gence of an independent, democratic, and viable Palestinian state 
living side by side in peace and security with Israel and its other 
neighbors. The settlement will resolve the Israel-Palestinian con- 
flict, and end the occupation that began in 1967, based on the 
foundations of the Madrid Conference, the principle of land for 
peace, UNSCRs 242, 338 and 1397, agreements previously reached 
by the parties, and the initiative of Saudi Crown Prince Abdullah— 
endorsed by the Beirut Arab League Summit—calling for acceptance 
of Israel as a neighbor living in peace and security, in the context of 
a comprehensive settlement. This initiative is a vital element of 
international efforts to promote a comprehensive peace on all tracks, 
including the Syrian-Israeli and Lebanese-Israeli tracks. 


The Quartet will meet regularly at senior levels to evaluate the par- 
ties’ performance on implementation of the plan. In each phase, the 
parties are expected to perform their obligations in parallel, unless 
otherwise indicated. 


PHASE I: ENDING TERROR AND VIOLENCE, 
NORMALIZING PALESTINIAN LIFE, AND BUILDING 
PALESTINIAN INSTITUTIONS—PRESENT TO MAY 2003 
In Phase I, the Palestinians immediately undertake an unconditional 
cessation of violence according to the steps outlined below; such 
action should be accompanied by supportive measures undertaken 
by Israel. Palestinians and Israelis resume security cooperation 
based on the Tenet work plan to end violence, terrorism, and incite- 
ment through restructured and effective Palestinian security services. 
Palestinians undertake comprehensive political reform in prepara- 
tion for statehood, including drafting a Palestinian constitution, 
and free, fair and open elections upon the basis of those measures. 
Israel takes all necessary steps to help normalize Palestinian life. 
Israel withdraws from Palestinian areas occupied from September 
28, 2000 and the two sides restore the status quo that existed at that 
time, as security performance and cooperation progress. Israel also 
freezes all settlement activity, consistent with the Mitchell report. 


At the outset of Phase I: 


—Palestinian leadership issues unequivocal statement reiter- 
ating Israel’s right to exist in peace and security and calling 
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for an immediate and unconditional ceasefire to end armed activ- 
ity and all acts of violence against Israelis anywhere. All official 
Palestinian institutions end incitement against Israel. 

—Israeli leadership issues unequivocal statement affirming 
its commitment to the two-state vision of an independent, 
viable, sovereign Palestinian state living in peace and secu- 
rity alongside Israel, as expressed by President Bush, and 
calling for an immediate end to violence against Palestinians 
everywhere. All official Israeli institutions end incitement 
against Palestinians. 


SECURITY 

—Palestinians declare an unequivocal end to violence and ter- 
rorism and undertake visible efforts on the ground to arrest, 
disrupt, and restrain individuals and groups conducting and 
planning violent attacks on Israelis anywhere. 

—Rebuilt and refocused Palestinian Authority security appara- 
tus begins sustained, targeted, and effective operations aimed 
at confronting all those engaged in terror and dismantle- 
ment of terrorist capabilities and infrastructure. This includes 
commencing confiscation of illegal weapons and consolida- 
tion of security authority, free of association with terror and 
corruption. 

—GOI takes no actions undermining trust, including deporta- 
tions, attacks on civilians; confiscation and/or demolition of 
Palestinian homes and property, as a punitive measure or to 
facilitate Israeli construction; destruction of Palestinian insti- 
tutions and infrastructure; and other measures specified in 
the Tenet work plan. 

—Relying on existing mechanisms and on-the-ground re- 
sources, Quartet representatives begin informal monitoring 
and consult with the parties on establishment of a formal 
monitoring mechanism and its implementation. 

—Implementation, as previously agreed, of U.S. rebuilding, 
training and resumed security cooperation plan in collabo- 
ration with outside oversight board (U.S.-Egypt-Jordan). 
Quartet support for efforts to achieve a lasting, comprehen- 
sive cease-fire. 

+ All Palestinian security organizations are consolidated into 
three services reporting to an empowered Interior Minister. 

+ Restructured/retrained Palestinian security forces and IDF 
counterparts progressively resume security cooperation 
and other undertakings in implementation of the Tenet 
work plan, including regular senior-level meetings, with 
the participation of U.S. security officials. 

—Arab states cut off public and private funding and all other 
forms of support for groups supporting and engaging in 
violence and terror. 

—All donors providing budgetary support for the Palestini- 
ans channel these funds through the Palestinian Ministry of 
Finance’s Single Treasury Account. 


—As comprehensive security performance moves forward, 
IDF withdraws progressively from areas occupied since Sep- 
tember 28, 2000 and the two sides restore the status quo that 
existed prior to September 28, 2000. Palestinian security forces 
redeploy to areas vacated by IDF. 


PALESTINIAN INSTITUTION-BUILDING 


—Immediate action on credible process to produce draft con- 
stitution for Palestinian statehood. As rapidly as possible, 
constitutional committee circulates draft Palestinian consti- 
tution, based on strong parliamentary democracy and cabinet 
with empowered prime minister, for public comment/debate. 
Constitutional committee proposes draft document for sub- 
mission after elections for approval by appropriate Palestin- 
ian institutions. 

—Appointment of interim prime minister or cabinet with em- 
powered executive authority/decision-making body. 

—GOlI fully facilitates travel of Palestinian officials for PLC and 
Cabinet sessions, internationally supervised security retrain- 
ing, electoral and other reform activity, and other supportive 
measures related to the reform efforts. 

—Continued appointment of Palestinian ministers empowered 
to undertake fundamental reform. Completion of further steps 
to achieve genuine separation of powers, including any nec- 
essary Palestinian legal reforms for this purpose. 

—Establishment of independent Palestinian election commis- 
sion. PLC reviews and revises election law. 

—Palestinian performance on judicial, administrative, and eco- 
nomic benchmarks, as established by the International Task 
Force on Palestinian Reform. 

—As early as possible, and based upon the above measures 
and in the context of open debate and transparent candidate 
selection/electoral campaign based on a free, multi-party pro- 
cess, Palestinians hold free, open, and fair elections. 

—GOI facilitates Task Force election assistance, registration of 
voters, movement of candidates and voting officials. Support 
for NGOs involved in the election process. 

—GOI reopens Palestinian Chamber of Commerce and other 
closed Palestinian institutions in East Jerusalem based on a 
commitment that these institutions operate strictly in accor- 
dance with prior agreements between the parties. 


HUMANITARIAN RESPONSE 


—Israel takes measures to improve the humanitarian situation. 
Israel and Palestinians implement in full all recommenda- 
tions of the Bertini report to improve humanitarian condi- 
tions, lifting curfews and easing restrictions on movement 
of persons and goods, and allowing full, safe, and unfettered 
access of international and humanitarian personnel. 

—AHLLC reviews the humanitarian situation and prospects 
for economic development in the West Bank and Gaza and 
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launches a major donor assistance effort, including to the reform 
effort. 
—GOlI and PA continue revenue clearance process and trans- 
fer of funds, including arrears, in accordance with agreed, 
transparent monitoring mechanism. 


CIVIL SOCIETY 
—Continued donor support, including increased funding 
through PVOs/NGOs, for people to people programs, pri- 
vate sector development and civil society initiatives. 


SETTLEMENTS 
—GOlimmediately dismantles settlement outposts erected since 
March 2001. 
—Consistent with the Mitchell Report, GOI freezes all settle- 
ment activity (including natural growth of settlements). 


PHASE IH: TRANSITION—JUNE 2003—DECEMBER 2003 

In the second phase, efforts are focused on the option of creating an 
independent Palestinian state with provisional borders and attrib- 
utes of sovereignty, based on the new constitution, as a way station 
to a permanent status settlement. As has been noted, this goal can 
be achieved when the Palestinian people have a leadership acting 
decisively against terror, willing and able to builda practicing democ- 
racy based on tolerance and liberty. With sucha leadership, reformed 
civil institutions and security structures, the Palestinians will have 
the active support of the Quartet and the broader international com- 
munity in establishing an independent, viable, state. 


Progress into Phase II will be based upon the consensus judgment 
of the Quartet of whether conditions are appropriate to proceed, 
taking into account performance of both parties. Furthering and 
sustaining efforts to normalize Palestinian lives and build Palestin- 
ian institutions, Phase II starts after Palestinian elections and ends 
with possible creation ofan independent Palestinian state with pro- 
visional borders in 2003. Its primary goals are continued compre- 
hensive security performance and effective security cooperation, 
continued normalization of Palestinian life and institution-building, 
further building on and sustaining of the goals outlined in Phase I, 
ratification of a democratic Palestinian constitution, formal estab- 
lishment of office of prime minister, consolidation of political reform, 
and the creation of a Palestinian state with provisional borders. 


—INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE: Convened by the Quartet, 
in consultation with the parties, immediately after the suc- 
cessful conclusion of Palestinian elections, to support Pales- 
tinian economic recovery and launch a process, leading to 
establishment of an independent Palestinian state with pro- 
visional borders. 

+ Such a meeting would be inclusive, based on the goal of a 
comprehensive Middle East peace (including between 
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Israel and Syria, and Israel and Lebanon), and based on the 
principles described in the preamble to this document. 

+ Arab states restore pre-intifada links to Israel (trade offices, 
etc.). 

* Revival of multilateral engagement on issues including 
regional water resources, environment, economic devel- 
opment, refugees, and arms control issues. 

—New constitution for democratic, independent Palestinian 
state is finalized and approved by appropriate Palestinian 
institutions. Further elections, if required, should follow 
approval of the new constitution. 

—Empowered reform cabinet with office of prime minister for- 
mally established, consistent with draft constitution. 

—Continued comprehensive security performance, including 
effective security cooperation on the bases laid out in Phase I. 

—Creation ofan independent Palestinian state with provisional 
borders through a process of Israeli-Palestinian engage- 
ment, launched by the international conference. As part of 
this process, implementation of prior agreements, to enhance 
maximum territorial contiguity, including further action on 
settlements in conjunction with establishment of a Palestin- 
ian state with provisional borders. 

—Enhanced international role in monitoring transition, with 
the active, sustained, and operational support of the Quartet. 

—Quartet members promote international recognition of Pales- 
tinian state, including possible UN membership. 


PHASE II: PERMANENT STATUS AGREEMENT AND END 
OF THE ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN CONFLICT—2004-2005 
Progress into Phase III, based on consensus judgment of Quartet, 
and taking into account actions of both parties and Quartet moni- 
toring. Phase III objectives are consolidation of reform and stabi- 
lization of Palestinian institutions, sustained, effective Palestinian 
security performance, and Israeli-Palestinian negotiations aimed 
at a permanent status agreement in 2005. 


—SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE: Convened by 
Quartet, in consultation with the parties, at beginning of 2004 
to endorse agreement reached on an independent Palestin- 
ian state with provisional borders and formally to launch a 
process with the active, sustained, and operational support 
of the Quartet, leading to a final, permanent status resolu- 
tion in 2005, including on borders, Jerusalem, refugees, set- 
tlements; and, to support progress toward a comprehensive 
Middle East settlement between Israel and Lebanon and Israel 
and Syria, to be achieved as soon as possible. 

—Continued comprehensive, effective progress on the reform 
agenda laid out by the Task Force in preparation for final sta- 
tus agreement. 

—Continued sustained and effective security performance, and 
sustained, effective security cooperation on the bases laid out 
in Phase I. 
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—lInternational efforts to facilitate reform and stabilize Pales- 
tinian institutions and the Palestinian economy, in prepara- 
tion for final status agreement. 

—Parties reach final and comprehensive permanent status 
agreement that ends the Israel-Palestinian conflict in 2005, 
through a settlement negotiated between the parties based 
on UNSCR 242, 338, and 1397, that ends the occupation that 
began in 1967, and includes an agreed, just, fair, and realis- 
tic solution to the refugee issue, and a negotiated resolution 
on the status of Jerusalem that takes into account the politi- 
cal and religious concerns of both sides, and protects the reli- 
gious interests of Jews, Christians, and Muslims worldwide, 
and fulfills the vision of two states, Israel and sovereign, inde- 
pendent, democratic and viable Palestine, living side-by-side 
in peace and security. 

—Arab state acceptance of full normal relations with Israel and 
security for all the states of the region in the context of a com- 
prehensive Arab-Israeli peace. 


Source: Distributed by the Office of International Information Pro- 
grams, U.S. Department of State, http://www.state.gov. 


152. Israeli Reservations on the Road 
Map to Peace, May 25, 2003 


Introduction 


In late May 2003 the government of Israel formally accepted the 
Road Map to Peace published by the Quartet at the end of April. 
When doing so, however, Israeli officials attached a list of four- 
teen reservations. These included stipulations that the Palestinian 
authorities must genuinely put a stop to all terrorist activities and 
disarm all terrorists so that terror and violence would come to a 
complete halt. Israel demanded the “emergence of a new and differ- 
ent leadership in the Palestinian Authority” and U.S. management 
of the monitoring mechanisms that supervised implementation of 
the Road Map to Peace. The “provisional Palestinian state” to be 
created under Stage Two of the peace plan was to be “fully demili- 
tarized,” could not undertake defense alliances or cooperation with 
outsiders, and would not control entry or exits across its own bor- 
ders or its own air space. Israel insisted that all documents dealing 
with the creation of the provisional Palestinian state include clear 
references to “Israel’s right to exist as a Jewish state,” to which 
Palestinian refugees had no right of return, and that “issues per- 
taining to the final settlement,” including the Israeli settlements in 
the occupied territories and the status of Jerusalem, be excluded 
from Stage Two negotiations for the provisional Palestinian state. 
Any peace settlement based on the Road Map to Peace should refer 
only to United Nations (UN) Security Council Resolutions 242 and 
338 and not invoke any of the other peace initiatives mentioned in 
the peace plan. The withdrawal of Israel Defense Forces (IDF) to 
their September 2000 line was to be conditional upon “absolute 
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quiet” in the occupied territories. At best, Israeli cooperation with 
the peace plan was likely to be grudging and hedged around with 
stipulations, reservations, exceptions, and exclusions. 


Primary Source 


1. Both at the commencement of and during the process, and as a 
condition to its continuance, calm will be maintained. The Palestini- 
ans will dismantle the existing security organizations and imple- 
ment security reforms during the course of which new organizations 
will be formed and act to combat terror, violence and incitement 
(incitement must cease immediately and the Palestinian Authority 
must educate for peace). These organizations will engage in gen- 
uine prevention of terror and violence through arrests, interroga- 
tions, prevention and the enforcement of the legal groundwork for 
investigations, prosecution and punishment. In the first phase of 
the plan and as a condition for progress to the second phase, the 
Palestinians will complete the dismantling of terrorist organizations 
(Hamas, Islamic Jihad, the Popular Front, the Democratic Front 
Al-Aqsa Brigades and other apparatuses) and their infrastructure, 
collection of all illegal weapons and their transfer to a third party 
for the sake of being removed from the area and destroyed, cessa- 
tion of weapons smuggling and weapons production inside the 
Palestinian Authority, activation of the full prevention apparatus 
and cessation of incitement. There will be no progress to the second 
phase without the fulfillment of all above-mentioned conditions 
relating to the war against terror. The security plans to be imple- 
mented are the Tenet and Zinni plans. [As in the other mutual frame- 
works, the Roadmap will not state that Israel must cease violence 
and incitement against the Palestinians]. 


2. Full performance will be a condition for progress between phases 
and for progress within phases. The first condition for progress will 
be the complete cessation of terror, violence and incitement. Prog- 
ress between phases will come only following the full implementa- 
tion of the preceding phase. Attention will be paid not to timelines, 
but to performance benchmarks. (Timelines will serve only as ref- 
erence points.) 


3. The emergence of a new and different leadership in the Palestin- 
ian Authority within the framework of governmental reform: The 
formation of a new leadership constitutes a condition for progress 
to the second phase of the plan. In this framework, elections will be 
conducted for the Palestinian Legislative Council following coor- 
dination with Israel. 


4. The Monitoring mechanism will be under American management. 
The chief verification activity will concentrate upon the creation of 
another Palestinian entity and progress in the civil reform process 
within the Palestinian Authority. Verification will be performed 
exclusively on a professional basis and per issue (economic, legal, 
financial) without the existence ofa combined or unified mechanism. 
Substantive decisions will remain in the hands of both parties. 
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5. The character of the provisional Palestinian state will be deter- 
mined through negotiations between the Palestinian Authority and 
Israel. The provisional state will have provisional borders and cer- 
tain aspects of sovereignty, be fully demilitarized with no military 
forces, but only with police and internal security forces of limited 
scope and armaments, be without the authority to undertake defense 
alliances or military cooperation, and Israeli control over the entry 
and exit ofall persons and cargo, as wellas ofits air space and electro- 
magnetic spectrum. 


6. In connection to both the introductory statements and the final 
settlement, declared references must be made to Israel’s right to exist 
as a Jewish state and to the waiver of any right of return for Pales- 
tinian refugees to the State of Israel. 


7. End of the process will lead to the end of all claims and not only 
the end of the conflict. 


8. The future settlement will be reached through agreement and 
direct negotiations between the two parties, in accordance with the 
vision outlined by President Bush in his 24 June address. 


9. There will be no involvement with issues pertaining to the final 
settlement. Among issues not to be discussed: settlement in Judea, 
Samaria and Gaza (excluding a settlement freeze and illegal out- 
posts), the status of the Palestinian Authority and its institutions in 
Jerusalem, and all other matters whose substance relates to the final 
settlement. 


10. The removal of references other than 242 and 338. A settlement 
based upon the Roadmap will be an autonomous settlement that 
derives its validity therefrom. The only possible reference should 
be to Resolutions 242 and 338, and then only as an outline for the 
conduct of future negotiations on a permanent settlement. 


11. Promotion of the reform process in the Palestinian Authority: 
A transitional Palestinian constitution will be composed, a Pales- 
tinian legal infrastructure will be constructed and cooperation with 
Israel in this field will be renewed. In the economic sphere: Inter- 
national efforts to rehabilitate the Palestinian economy will continue. 
In the financial sphere: The American-Israeli-Palestinian agreement 
will be implemented in full as a condition for the continued transfer 
of tax revenues. 


12. The deployment of IDF forces along the September 2000 lines 
will be subject to the stipulation of Article 4 (absolute quiet) and will 
be carried out in keeping with changes to be required by the nature 
of the new circumstances and needs created thereby. Emphasis will 
be placed on the division of responsibilities and civilian authority 
as in September 2000, and not on the position of forces on the 
ground at that time. 
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13. Subject to security conditions, Israel will work to restore Pales- 
tinian life to normal: promote the economic situation, cultivation 
of commercial connections, encouragement and assistance for the 
activities of recognized humanitarian agencies. No reference will be 
made to the Bertini Report as a binding source document within the 
framework of the humanitarian issue. 


14. Arab states will assist the process through the condemnation of 
terrorist activity. No link will be established between the Palestin- 
ian track and other tracks (Syrian-Lebanese). 


Source: “Israel’s Response to the Road Map, May 25, 2003,” Israeli 
Knesset, http://www.knesset.gov.il/process/docs/roadmap 
_response_eng.htm. 


153. The Geneva Accord, Draft 
Permanent Status Agreement 
[Excerpt], October 2003 


Introduction 


Formal negotiations for a permanent status agreement under the 
provisions of the Road Map to Peace drawn up in 2002-2003 by the 
Quartet international group of the United States, the United Nations 
(UN), Russia, and the European Union (EU) did not take place. This 
did not prevent prominent Israeli and Palestinian leaders from 
holding informal talks designed to draft such a document, one its 
authors hoped might serve as a blueprint for the final agreement. 
During 2003, negotiations to this end were held between Israeli 
opposition politicians led by Yossi Beilin, the former Foreign Min- 
istry diplomat who had quietly negotiated the 1993 Oslo Accords 
outside the official Madrid framework, anda Palestinian team headed 
by Yasser Abed Rabbo. In 1995 Beilin and new Palestinian prime 
minister Mahmoud Abbas had privately drafted a similar agree- 
ment that they had hoped would bring about full implementation 
of the later stages of the Oslo Accords. The new Geneva proposals 
contained compromises on some of the most contentious issues 
still dividing Israeli and the Palestinians. Of the 220,000 Jewish set- 
tlers in the West Bank, about half were likely to lose their homes 
to the Palestinian state and would have to leave, while the remain- 
der would see their settlements incorporated into Israel. A corridor 
would link Gaza and the West Bank. Palestinian refugees would be 
compensated but would not be able to resettle in Israel. Jerusalem 
would be divided between Arabs and Jews, with each religious com- 
munity retaining control of most of its own most sacred sites. An 
international committee would supervise implementation of the 
Geneva Accord. Palestine would be a nonmilitarized state but would 
possess internal security forces, and a multinational force would 
be responsible for protecting its “territorial integrity.” Although 
the Geneva Accord was not in any sense an official document but 
instead an attempt by well-connected and influential private citizens 
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to formulate a potential solution, the accord soon came to form part 
of the domestic and international discourse on a permanent and 
final peace settlement. U.S. secretary of state Colin Powell and UN 
secretary-general Kofi Annan met with the authors, who repre- 
sented the moderate center among both Israelis and Palestinians. 
The Israeli government, led by hard-line Likud Party politician 
Ariel Sharon, condemned the accord, as did right-wing Zionists, 
but the Labor Party adopted certain portions of the accord as its 
own negotiating position. Palestinian Authority (PA) president and 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) chairman Yasser Arafat 
gave them a tentative welcome, although many Palestinians deplored 
the abandonment of the right of Palestinian refugees to return to 
Israel, and groups such as Hamas, which refused to recognize Israel’s 
existence, rejected the accord because the agreement accepted 
Israel’s right to exist. 


Primary Source 


Preamble 

The State of Israel (hereinafter “Israel”) and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (hereinafter “PLO”), the representative of the Pales- 
tinian people (hereinafter the “Parties”): 


Reaffirming their determination to put an end to decades of con- 
frontation and conflict, and to live in peaceful coexistence, mutual 
dignity and security based on a just, lasting, and comprehensive 
peace and achieving historic reconciliation; 


Recognizing that peace requires the transition from the logic of war 
and confrontation to the logic of peace and cooperation, and that 
acts and words characteristic of the state of war are neither appro- 
priate nor acceptable in the era of peace; 


Affirming their deep belief that the logic of peace requires compro- 
mise, and that the only viable solution is a two-state solution based 
on UNSC Resolution 242 and 338; 


Affirming that this agreement marks the recognition of the right 
of the Jewish people to statehood and the recognition of the right of 
the Palestinian people to statehood, without prejudice to the equal 
rights of the Parties’ respective citizens; 


Recognizing that after years of living in mutual fear and insecurity, 
both peoples need to enter an era of peace, security and stability, 
entailing all necessary actions by the parties to guarantee the real- 
ization of this era; 


Recognizing each other’s right to peaceful and secure existence 
within secure and recognized boundaries free from threats or acts 
of force; 


Determined to establish relations based on cooperation and the 


commitmentto live side by side as good neighbors aiming both sep- 
arately and jointly to contribute to the well-being of their peoples; 
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Reaffirming their obligation to conduct themselves in conformity 
with the norms of international law and the Charter of the United 
Nations; 


Confirming that this Agreement is concluded within the framework 
of the Middle East peace process initiated in Madrid in October 
1991, the Declaration of Principles of September 13, 1993, the sub- 
sequent agreements including the Interim Agreement of Septem- 
ber 1995, the Wye River Memorandum of October 1998 and the 
Sharm El-Sheikh Memorandum of September 4, 1999, and the per- 
manent status negotiations including the Camp David Summit of 
July 2000, the Clinton Ideas of December 2000, and the Taba Nego- 
tiations of January 2001; 


Reiterating their commitment to United Nations Security Coun- 
cil Resolutions 242, 338 and 1397 and confirming their under- 
standing that this Agreement is based on, will lead to, and—by 
its fulfillment—will constitute the full implementation of these 
resolutions and to the settlement of the Israeli-Palestinian con- 
flict in all its aspects; 


Declaring that this Agreement constitutes the realization of the per- 
manent status peace component envisaged in President Bush’s 
speech of June 24, 2002 and in the Quartet Roadmap process; 


Declaring that this Agreement marks the historic reconciliation 
between the Palestinians and Israelis, and paves the way to recon- 
ciliation between the Arab World and Israel and the establishment 
of normal, peaceful relations between the Arab states and Israel in 
accordance with the relevant clauses of the Beirut Arab League 
Resolution of March 28, 2002; and 


Resolved to pursue the goal of attaining a comprehensive regional 
peace, thus contributing to stability, security, development and pros- 
perity throughout the region; 


Have agreed on the following: 


Article 1—Purpose of the Permanent Status Agreement 

1. The Permanent Status Agreement (hereinafter “this Agreement”) 
ends the era of conflict and ushers in a new era based on peace, 
cooperation, and good neighborly relations between the Parties. 


2. The implementation of this Agreement will settle all the claims 
of the Parties arising from events occurring prior to its signature. 
No further claims related to events prior to this Agreement may be 
raised by either Party. 


Article 2—Relations between the Parties 

1. The state of Israel shall recognize the state of Palestine (here- 
inafter “Palestine”) upon its establishment. The state of Palestine 
shall immediately recognize the state of Israel. 
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2. The state of Palestine shall be the successor to the PLO with all its 
rights and obligations. 


3. Israel and Palestine shall immediately establish full diplomatic 
and consular relations with each other and will exchange resident 
Ambassadors, within one month of their mutual recognition. 


4. The Parties recognize Palestine and Israel as the homelands of 
their respective peoples. The Parties are committed not to interfere 
in each other’s internal affairs. 


5. This Agreement supercedes all prior agreements between the 
Parties. 


6. Without prejudice to the commitments undertaken by them in 
this Agreement, relations between Israel and Palestine shall be based 
upon the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations. 


7. With a view to the advancement of the relations between the two 
States and peoples, Palestine and Israel shall cooperate in areas of 
common interest. These shall include, but are not limited to, dia- 
logue between their legislatures and state institutions, cooperation 
between their appropriate local authorities, promotion of non- 
governmental civil society cooperation, and joint programs and 
exchange in the areas of culture, media, youth, science, education, 
environment, health, agriculture, tourism, and crime prevention. 
The Israeli-Palestinian Cooperation Committee will oversee this 
cooperation in accordance with Article 8. 


8. The Parties shall cooperate in areas of joint economic interest, to 
best realize the human potential of their respective peoples. In this 
regard, they will work bilaterally, regionally, and with the inter- 
national community to maximize the benefit of peace to the broad- 
est cross-section of their respective populations. Relevant standing 
bodies shall be established by the Parties to this effect. 


9, The Parties shall establish robust modalities for security cooper- 
ation, and engage in a comprehensive and uninterrupted effort to 
end terrorism and violence directed against each other’s persons, 
property, institutions or territory. This effort shall continue at all 
times, and shall be insulated from any possible crises and other 
aspects of the Parties’ relations. 


10. Israel and Palestine shall work together and separately with other 
parties in the region to enhance and promote regional cooperation 
and coordination in spheres of common interest. 


11. The Parties shall establish a ministerial-level Palestinian-Israeli 
High Steering Committee to guide, monitor, and facilitate the pro- 
cess of implementation of this Agreement, both bilaterally and in 
accordance with the mechanisms in Article 3 hereunder. 
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Article 3: Implementation and Verification Group 

1. Establishment and Composition 
(a) An Implementation and Verification Group (IVG) shall 

hereby be established to facilitate, assist in, guarantee, 

monitor, and resolve disputes relating to the implementa- 
tion of this Agreement. 

The IVG shall include the U.S., the Russian Federation, the 

EU, the UN, and other parties, both regional and inter- 

national, to be agreed on by the Parties. 

(c) The IVG shall work in coordination with the Palestinian- 
Israeli High Steering Committee established in Article 2/11 
above and subsequent to that with the Israeli-Palestinian 
Cooperation Committee (IPCC) established in Article 8 
hereunder. 

(d) The structure, procedures, and modalities of the IVG are set 
forth below and detailed in Annex X. [Annex X not included 
in this printing. ] 


=> 
oa 
wm 


2. Structure 

(a) Asenior political-level contact group (Contact Group), com- 
posed of all the 1VG members, shall be the highest authority 
in the IVG. 

The Contact Group shall appoint, in consultation with the 

Parties, a Special Representative who will be the principal 

executive of the [VG on the ground. The Special Represen- 

tative shall manage the work of the IVG and maintain con- 
stant contact with the Parties, the Palestinian-Israeli High 

Steering Committee, and the Contact Group. 

(c) The IVG permanent headquarters and secretariat shall be 
based in an agreed upon location in Jerusalem. 

(d) The IVG shall establish its bodies referred to in this Agree- 
ment and additional bodies as it deems necessary. These 
bodies shall be an integral part of and under the authority 
of the IVG. 

(e) The Multinational Force (MF) established under Article 5 
shall be an integral part of the VG. The Special Represen- 
tative shall, subject to the approval of the Parties, appoint 
the Commander of the MF who shall be responsible for the 
daily command of the MF. Details relating to the Special 
Representative and MF Force Commander are set forth in 
Annex X. 

(f) TheIVG shall establish a dispute settlement mechanism, in 
accordance with Article 16. 


(b 


— 


3. Coordination with the Parties 


A Trilateral Committee composed of the Special Representative and 
the Palestinian-Israeli High Steering Committee shall be estab- 
lished and shall meet on at least a monthly basis to review the im- 
plementation of this Agreement. The Trilateral Committee will 
convene within 48 hours upon the request of any of the three par- 
ties represented. 
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4. Functions 


In addition to the functions specified elsewhere in this Agreement, 
the IVG shall: 


(a) Take appropriate measures based on the reports it receives 
from the MF. 

(b) Assist the Parties in implementing the Agreement and pre- 
empt and promptly mediate disputes on the ground. 


5. Termination 


In accordance with the progress in the implementation of this 
Agreement, and with the fulfillment of the specific mandated 
functions, the IVG shall terminate its activities in the said spheres. 
The IVG shall continue to exist unless otherwise agreed by the 
Parties. 


Article 4—Territory 
1. The International Borders between the States of Palestine and Israel 
(a) In accordance with UNSC Resolution 242 and 338, the bor- 
der between the states of Palestine and Israel shall be based 
on the June 4th 1967 lines with reciprocal modifications on 
a 1:1 basis as set forth in attached Map 1. [Map not included 
in this printing. ] 
(b) The Parties recognize the border, as set out in attached Map 
1, as the permanent, secure and recognized international 
boundary between them. 


2. Sovereignty and Inviolability 

(a) The Parties recognize and respect each other’s sovereignty, 
territorial integrity, and political independence, as well as 
the inviolability of each other’s territory, including territo- 
rial waters, and airspace. They shall respect this inviolabil- 
ity in accordance with this Agreement, the UN Charter, and 
other rules of international law. 

(b) The Parties recognize each other’s rights in their exclusive 
economic zones in accordance with international law. 


3. Israeli Withdrawal 

(a) Israel shall withdraw in accordance with Article 5. 

(b) Palestine shall assume responsibility for the areas from 
which Israel withdraws. 

(c) The transfer of authority from Israel to Palestine shall be in 
accordance with Annex X. 

(d) The IVG shall monitor, verify, and facilitate the implemen- 
tation of this Article. 


4, Demarcation 
(a) A Joint Technical Border Commission (Commission) com- 
posed of the two Parties shall be established to conduct 
the technical demarcation of the border in accordance with 


this Article. The procedures governing the work of this 
Commission are set forth in Annex X. 

(b) Any disagreement in the Commission shall be referred to 
the IVG in accordance with Annex X. 

(c) The physical demarcation of the international borders shall 
be completed by the Commission not later than nine months 
from the date of the entry into force of this Agreement. 


5. Settlements 
(a) The state of Israel shall be responsible for resettling the 

Israelis residing in Palestinian sovereign territory outside 

this territory. 

The resettlement shall be completed according to the sched- 

ule stipulated in Article 5. 

(c) Existing arrangements in the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
regarding Israeli settlers and settlements, including secu- 
rity, shall remain in force in each of the settlements until the 
date prescribed in the timetable for the completion of the 
evacuation of the relevant settlement. 

(d) Modalities for the assumption of authority over settlements 
by Palestine are set forth in Annex X. The IVG shall resolve 
any disputes that may arise during its implementation. 

(e) Israel shall keep intact the immovable property, infrastruc- 
ture and facilities in Israeli settlements to be transferred to 
Palestinian sovereignty. An agreed inventory shall be drawn 
up by the Parties with the IVG in advance of the completion 
of the evacuation and in accordance with Annex X. 

(f) The state of Palestine shall have exclusive title to all land and 
any buildings, facilities, infrastructure or other property 
remaining in any of the settlements on the date prescribed 
in the timetable for the completion of the evacuation of this 
settlement. 


(b 


= 


6. Corridor 
(a) The states of Palestine and Israel shall establish a corridor 
linking the West Bank and Gaza Strip. This corridor shall: 

i. Be under Israeli sovereignty. 

ii. Be permanently open. 

iii. Be under Palestinian administration in accordance with 
Annex X of this Agreement. Palestinian law shall apply 
to persons using and procedures appertaining to the 
corridor. 

iv. Notdisrupt Israeli transportation and other infrastruc- 
tural networks, or endanger the environment, public 
safety or public health. Where necessary, engineering 
solutions will be sought to avoid such disruptions. 

v. Allow for the establishment of the necessary infrastruc- 
tural facilities linking the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 
Infrastructural facilities shall be understood to include, 
inter alia, pipelines, electrical and communications 
cables, and associated equipmentas detailed in Annex X. 

vi. Not be used in contravention of this Agreement. 
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(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


Defensive barriers shall be established along the corridor 
and Palestinians shall not enter Israel from this corridor, 
nor shall Israelis enter Palestine from the corridor. 

The Parties shall seek the assistance of the international 
community in securing the financing for the corridor. 

The IVG shall guarantee the implementation of this Article 
in accordance with Annex X. 

Any disputes arising between the Parties from the opera- 
tion of the corridor shall be resolved in accordance with 
Article 16. 

The arrangements set forth in this clause may only be ter- 
minated or revised by agreement of both Parties. 


Article 5—Security 
I. General Security Provisions 


(a) 


The Parties acknowledge that mutual understanding and 
co-operation in security-related matters will form a sig- 
nificant part of their bilateral relations and will further 
enhance regional security. Palestine and Israel shall base 
their security relations on cooperation, mutual trust, 
good neighborly relations, and the protection of their 
joint interests. 

Palestine and Israel each shall: 

i. Recognize and respect the other’s right to live in peace 
within secure and recognized boundaries free from the 
threat or acts of war, terrorism and violence; 

refrain from the threat or use of force against the terri- 
torial integrity or political independence of the other 
and shall settle all disputes between them by peaceful 
means; 

refrain from joining, assisting, promoting or co-operat- 
ing with any coalition, organization or alliance ofa mil- 
itary or security character, the objectives or activities of 
which include launching aggression or other acts of 
hostility against the other; 

refrain from organizing, encouraging, or allowing the 
formation of irregular forces or armed bands, includ- 
ing mercenaries and militias within their respective 
territory and prevent their establishment. In this respect, 
any existing irregular forces or armed bands shall be 
disbanded and prevented from reforming at any future 
date; 

refrain from organizing, assisting, allowing, or partici- 
pating in acts of violence in or against the other or acqui- 
escing in activities directed toward the commission of 
such acts. 

To further security cooperation, the Parties shall establish 
a high level Joint Security Committee that shall meet on at 
least a monthly basis. The Joint Security Committee shall 
have a permanent joint office, and may establish such sub- 
committees as it deems necessary, including sub-committees 
to immediately resolve localized tensions. 


ill, 
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2. Regional Security 


(a) 


(b 


= 


Israel and Palestine shall work together with their neigh- 
bors and the international community to builda secure and 
stable Middle East, free from weapons of mass destruction, 
both conventional and non-conventional, in the context of 
a comprehensive, lasting, and stable peace, characterized 
by reconciliation, goodwill, and the renunciation of the use 
of force. 

To this end, the Parties shall work together to establish a 
regional security regime. 


3. Defense Characteristics of the Palestinian State 


(a) 


(b 


=e 


(c) 


(d 


~~ 


No armed forces, other than as specified in this Agreement, 

will be deployed or stationed in Palestine. 

Palestine shall be a non-militarized state, with a strong 

security force. Accordingly, the limitations on the weapons 

that may be purchased, owned, or used by the Palestinian 

Security Force (PSF) or manufactured in Palestine shall be 

specified in Annex X. Any proposed changes to Annex X 

shall be considered by a trilateral committee composed 

of the two Parties and the MF. If no agreement is reached 
in the trilateral committee, the IVG may make its own 
recommendations. 

i. No individuals or organizations in Palestine other than 
the PSF and the organs of the IVG, including the MF, 
may purchase, possess, carry or use weapons except as 
provided by law. 

The PSF shall: 

i. Maintain border control; 

Maintain law-and-order and perform police functions; 

Perform intelligence and security functions; 

Prevent terrorism; 

Conduct rescue and emergency missions; and 


ii. 

iii. 
iv. 
V. 

vi. Supplement essential community services when nec- 
essary. 

The MF shall monitor and verify compliance with this 


clause. 


4. Terrorism 


(a) 


(b 


—* 


(c) 


ABC-CLIO 


The Parties reject and condemn terrorism and violence in 
all its forms and shall pursue public policies accordingly. In 
addition, the parties shall refrain from actions and policies 
that are liable to nurture extremism and create conditions 
conducive to terrorism on either side. 

The Parties shall take joint and, in their respective territories, 
unilateral comprehensive and continuous efforts against 
all aspects of violence and terrorism. These efforts shall 
include the prevention and preemption of such acts, and the 
prosecution of their perpetrators. 

To that end, the Parties shall maintain ongoing consultation, 
cooperation, and exchange of information between their 
respective security forces. 
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(d) 


A Trilateral Security Committee composed of the two Parties 
and the United States shall be formed to ensure the imple- 
mentation of this Article. The Trilateral Security Commit- 
tee shall develop comprehensive policies and guidelines to 
fight terrorism and violence. 


5. Incitement 


(a) 


(b) 


Without prejudice to freedom of expression and other inter- 
nationally recognized human rights, Israel and Palestine 
shall promulgate laws to prevent incitement to irredentism, 
racism, terrorism and violence and vigorously enforce them. 
The IVG shall assist the Parties in establishing guidelines 
for the implementation of this clause, and shall monitor 
the Parties’ adherence thereto. 


6. Multinational Force 


(a) 


A Multinational Force (MF) shall be established to provide 
security guarantees to the Parties, act as a deterrent, and 
oversee the implementation of the relevant provisions of 
this Agreement. 


(b) The composition, structure and size of the MF are set forth 


(c) 


in Annex X. 

To perform the functions specified in this Agreement, the 
MF shall be deployed in the state of Palestine. The MF shall 
enter into the appropriate Status of Forces Agreement (SOFA) 
with the state of Palestine. 


(d) In accordance with this Agreement, and as detailed in 


Annex X, the MF shall: 

i. In light of the non-militarized nature of the Palestin- 
ian state, protect the territorial integrity of the state of 
Palestine. 

ii. Serveasa deterrent against external attacks that could 
threaten either of the Parties. 

iii. Deploy observers to areas adjacent to the lines of the 
Israeli withdrawal during the phases of this withdrawal, 
in accordance with Annex X. 

iv. Deploy observers to monitor the territorial and mar- 
itime borders of the state of Palestine, as specified in 
clause 5/13. 

v. Perform the functions on the Palestinian international 
border crossings specified in clause 5/12. 

vi. Perform the functions relating to the early warning 
stations as specified in clause 5/8. 

vii. Perform the functions specified in clause 5/3. 

viii. Perform the functions specified in clause 5/7. 

ix. Perform the functions specified in Article 10. 

x. Help in the enforcement of anti-terrorism measures. 

xi. Help in the training of the PSF. 

In relation to the above, the MF shall report to and update 

the IVG in accordance with Annex X. 

The MF shall only be withdrawn or have its mandate changed 

by agreement of the Parties. 


7. Evacuation 

(a) Israel shall withdraw all its military and security personnel 
and equipment, including landmines, and all persons em- 
ployed to support them, and all military installations from 
the territory of the state of Palestine, except as otherwise 
agreed in Annex X, in stages. 

The staged withdrawals shall commence immediately upon 

entry into force of this Agreement and shall be made in 

accordance with the timetable and modalities set forth in 

Annex X. 

The stages shall be designed subject to the following 

principles: 

i. Theneed to create immediate clear contiguity and facil- 
itate the early implementation of Palestinian develop- 
ment plans. 

ii. Israel’s capacity to relocate, house and absorb settlers. 
While costs and inconveniences are inherent in sucha 
process, these shall not be unduly disruptive. 

iii. The need to construct and operationalize the border be- 
tween the two states. 

iv. The introduction and effective functioning of the MF, in 
particular on the eastern border of the state of Palestine. 

Accordingly, the withdrawal shall be implemented in the 

following stages: 

i. The first stage shall include the areas of the state of 
Palestine, as defined in Map X, and shall be completed 
within 9 months. [Map X not included in this printing. ] 

ii. The second and third stages shall include the remain- 
der of the territory of the state of Palestine and shall be 
completed within 21 months of the end of the first stage. 

(e) Israel shall complete its withdrawal from the territory of the 
state of Palestine within 30 months of the entry into force of 
this Agreement, and in accordance with this Agreement. 

(f) Israel will maintain a small military presence in the Jordan 

Valley under the authority of the MF and subject to the MF 

SOFA as detailed in Annex X for an additional 36 months. 

The stipulated period may be reviewed by the Parties in the 

event of relevant regional developments, and may be altered 

by the Parties’ consent. 

In accordance with Annex X, the MF shall monitor and 

verify compliance with this clause. 
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11. Law Enforcement 


The Israeli and Palestinian law enforcement agencies shall coop- 
erate in combating illicit drug trafficking, illegal trafficking in 
archaeological artifacts and objects of arts, cross-border crime, in- 
cluding theft and fraud, organized crime, trafficking in women and 
minors, counterfeiting, pirate TV and radio stations, and other ille- 
gal activity. 
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12. International Border Crossings 

(a) The following arrangements shall apply to border crossings 
between the state of Palestine and Jordan, the state of Pales- 
tine and Egypt, as well as airport and seaport entry points 
to the state of Palestine. 

(b) Allborder crossings shall be monitored by joint teams com- 
posed of members of the PSF and the MF. These teams shall 
prevent the entry into Palestine of any weapons, materials 
or equipment that are in contravention of the provisions of 
this Agreement. 


[...] 


13. Border Control 
(a) The PSF shall maintain border control as detailed in Annex X. 
(b) The MF shall monitor and verify the maintenance of border 
control by the PSF. 


Article 6—Jerusalem 
1. Religious and Cultural Significance 

(a) The Parties recognize the universal historic, religious, spir- 
itual, and cultural significance of Jerusalem and its holiness 
enshrined in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. In recogni- 
tion of this status, the Parties reaffirm their commitment to 
safeguard the character, holiness, and freedom of worship 
in the city and to respect the existing division of administra- 
tive functions and traditional practices between different 
denominations. 

(b) The Parties shall establish an inter-faith body consisting of 
representatives of the three monotheistic faiths, to act as a 
consultative body to the Parties on matters related to the 
city’s religious significance and to promote inter-religious 
understanding and dialogue. The composition, procedures, 
and modalities for this body are set forth in Annex X. 


2. Capital of Two States 


The Parties shall have their mutually recognized capitals in the areas 
of Jerusalem under their respective sovereignty. 


3. Sovereignty 


Sovereignty in Jerusalem shall be in accordance with attached Map 
2. [Map 2 not included in this printing.] This shall not prejudice nor 
be prejudiced by the arrangements set forth below. 


4, Border Regime 


The border regime shall be designed according to the provisions of 
Article 11, and taking into account the specific needs of Jerusalem 
(e.g., movement of tourists and intensity of border crossing use 
including provisions for Jerusalemites) and the provisions of this 
Article. 
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5. al-Haram al-Sharif/Temple Mount (Compound) 
(a) International Group 

i. An International Group, composed of the IVG and other 
parties to be agreed upon by the Parties, including mem- 
bers of the Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC), 
shall hereby be established to monitor, verify, and assist 
in the implementation of this clause. 

ii. For this purpose, the International Group shall estab- 
lish a Multinational Presence on the Compound, the 
composition, structure, mandate and functions of which 
are set forth in Annex X. 

iii. The Multinational Presence shall have specialized de- 
tachments dealing with security and conservation. The 
Multinational Presence shall make periodic conserva- 
tion and security reports to the International Group. 
These reports shall be made public. 

iv. The Multinational Presence shall strive to immediately 
resolve any problems arising and may refer any un- 
resolved disputes to the International Group that will 
function in accordance with Article 16. 

v. The Parties may at any time request clarifications or 
submit complaints to the International Group which 
shall be promptly investigated and acted upon. 

vi. The International Group shall draw up rules and regu- 
lations to maintain security on and conservation of the 
Compound. These shall include lists of the weapons 
and equipment permitted on the site. 

(b) Regulations Regarding the Compound 

i. Inviewof the sanctity of the Compound, and in light of 
the unique religious and cultural significance of the site 
to the Jewish people, there shall be no digging, excava- 
tion, or construction on the Compound, unless approved 
by the two Parties. Procedures for regular maintenance 
and emergency repairs on the Compound shall be estab- 
lished by the IG after consultation with the Parties. 

ii. The state of Palestine shall be responsible for maintain- 
ing the security of the Compound and for ensuring that 
it will not be used for any hostile acts against Israelis or 
Israeli areas. The only arms permitted on the Com- 
pound shall be those carried by the Palestinian security 
personnel and the security detachment of the Multi- 
national Presence. 

iii. In light of the universal significance of the Compound, 
and subject to security considerations and to the need 
not to disrupt religious worship or decorum on the site 
as determined by the Wagf, visitors shall be allowed 
access to the site. This shall be without any discrimina- 
tion and generally be in accordance with past practice. 

(c) Transfer of Authority 

i. At the end of the withdrawal period stipulated in Article 
5/7, the state of Palestine shall assert sovereignty over 
the Compound. 
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ii. The International Group and its subsidiary organs shall 
continue to exist and fulfill all the functions stipulated 
in this Article unless otherwise agreed by the two Parties. 


6. The Wailing Wall 


The Wailing Wall shall be under Israeli sovereignty. 


7. The Old City 


(a) Significance of the Old City 


i, 


— 
c 


The Parties view the Old City as one whole enjoying a unique 
character. The Parties agree that the preservation of this 
unique character together with safeguarding and promoting 
the welfare of the inhabitants should guide the administra- 
tion of the Old City. 


ii. The Parties shall act in accordance with the UNESCO World 


Cultural Heritage List regulations, in which the Old City is a 
registered site. 


(b) IVG Role in the Old City 


i, 


il. 


Cultural Heritage 

1. The IVG shall monitor and verify the preservation of 
cultural heritage in the Old City in accordance with the 
UNESCO World Cultural Heritage List rules. For this 
purpose, the IVG shall have free and unimpeded access 
to sites, documents, and information related to the per- 
formance of this function. 

2. TheIVG shall workin close coordination with the Old City 
Committee of the Jerusalem Coordination and Develop- 
ment Committee (JCDC), including in devising a restora- 
tion and preservation plan for the Old City. 

Policing 

1. The IVG shall establish an Old City Policing Unit (PU) to 
liaise with, coordinate between, and assist the Palestinian 
and Israeli police forces in the Old City, to defuse local- 
ized tensions and help resolve disputes, and to perform 
policing duties in locations specified in and according to 
operational procedures detailed in Annex X. 

2. The PU shall periodically report to the IVG. 


iii. Either Party may submit complaints in relation to this clause 


to the IVG, which shall promptly act upon them in accor- 
dance with Article 16. 


(c) Free Movement within the Old City 


Movement within the Old City shall be free and unimpeded subject 
to the provisions of this article and rules and regulations pertaining 
to the various holy sites. 


(d) Entry into and Exit from the Old City 


i, 


Entry and exit points into and from the Old City will be staffed 
by the authorities of the state under whose sovereignty the 


point falls, with the presence of PU members, unless other- 
wise specified. 
i. With a view to facilitating movement into the Old City, each 


_. 
co 


Party shall take such measures at the entry points in its ter- 
ritory as to ensure the preservation of security in the Old City. 
The PU shall monitor the operation of the entry points. 

i. Citizens of either Party may not exit the Old City into the ter- 
ritory of the other Party unless they are in possession of the 


ce: 
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relevant documentation that entitles them to. Tourists may 
only exit the Old City into the territory of the Party which they 
possess valid authorization to enter. 


(e) Suspension, Termination, and Expansion 
i. Either Party may suspend the arrangements set forth in Arti- 

cle 6.7.iii in cases of emergency for one week. The extension 
of such suspension for longer than a week shall be pursuant 
to consultation with the other Party and the IVG at the Tri- 
lateral Committee established in Article 3/3. 

i. This clause shall not apply to the arrangements set forth in 
Article 6/7/vi. 

i. Three years after the transfer of authority over the Old City, 
the Parties shall review these arrangements. These arrange- 


me 
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ments may only be terminated by agreement of the Parties. 

iv. The Parties shall examine the possibility of expanding these 
arrangements beyond the Old City and may agree to such an 
expansion. 

(£) Special Arrangements 

i. Along the way outlined in Map X (from the Jaffa Gate to the 
Zion Gate) there will be permanent and guaranteed arrange- 
ments for Israelis regarding access, freedom of movement, 
and security, as set forth in Annex X. 
1. The IVG shall be responsible for the implementation of 

these arrangements. 

ii. Without prejudice to Palestinian sovereignty, Israeli admin- 

istration of the Citadel will be as outlined in Annex X. 


(g) Color-Coding of the Old City 


Avisible color-coding scheme shall be used in the Old City to denote 
the sovereign areas of the respective Parties. 


(h) Policing 

i. Anagreed number of Israeli police shall constitute the Israeli 
Old City police detachment and shall exercise responsibility 
for maintaining order and day-to-day policing functions in 
the area under Israeli sovereignty. 

ii. An agreed number of Palestinian police shall constitute the 
Palestinian Old City police detachment and shall exercise 
responsibility for maintaining order and day-to-day policing 
functions in the area under Palestinian sovereignty. 

iii. All members of the respective Israeli and Palestinian Old City 
police detachments shall undergo special training, including 
joint training exercises, to be administered by the PU. 
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iv. A special Joint Situation Room, under the direction of the PU 
and incorporating members of the Israeli and Palestinian 
Old City police detachments, shall facilitate liaison on all rel- 
evant matters of policing and security in the Old City. 


(i) Arms 


No person shall be allowed to carry or possess arms in the Old City, 
with the exception of the Police Forces provided for in this agree- 
ment. In addition, each Party may grant special written permission 
to carry or possess arms in areas under its sovereignty. 


(j) Intelligence and Security 
i. The Parties shall establish intensive intelligence cooperation 
regarding the Old City, including the immediate sharing of 
threat information. 
ii. A trilateral committee composed of the two Parties and rep- 
resentatives of the United States shall be established to facil- 
itate this cooperation. 


8. Mount of Olives Cemetery 
(a) The area outlined in Map X (the Jewish Cemetery on the 

Mount of Olives) shall be under Israeli administration; Israeli 

law shall apply to persons using and procedures appertain- 

ing to this area in accordance with Annex X. 

i. There shall be a designated road to provide free, un- 
limited, and unimpeded access to the Cemetery. 

ii. ThelVGshall monitor the implementation of this clause. 

iii. This arrangement may only be terminated by the agree- 
ment of both Parties. 


9. Special Cemetery Arrangements 


Arrangements shall be established in the two cemeteries designated 
in Map X (Mount Zion Cemetery and the German Colony Ceme- 
tery), to facilitate and ensure the continuation of the current burial 
and visitation practices, including the facilitation of access. 


10. The Western Wall Tunnel 
(a) The Western Wall Tunnel designated in Map X shall be under 

Israeli administration, including: 

i. Unrestricted Israeli access and right to worship and 
conduct religious practices. 

ii. Responsibility for the preservation and maintenance of 
the site in accordance with this Agreement and without 
damaging structures above, under IVG supervision. 

iii. Israeli policing. 

iv. IVG monitoring. 

v. The Northern Exit of the Tunnel shall only be used for 
exit and may only be closed in case of emergency as 
stipulated in Article 6/7. 

(b) This arrangement may only be terminated by the agree- 
ment of both Parties. 
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11. Municipal Coordination 

(a) The two Jerusalem municipalities shall form a Jerusalem Co- 
ordination and Development Committee (“JCDC”) to over- 
see the cooperation and coordination between the Palestinian 
Jerusalem municipality and the Israeli Jerusalem munici- 
pality. The JCDC and its sub-committees shall be composed 
of an equal number of representatives from Palestine and 
Israel. Each side will appoint members of the JCDC and its 
subcommittees in accordance with its own modalities. 

(b) The JCDC shall ensure that the coordination of infra- 
structure and services best serves the residents of Jeru- 
salem, and shall promote the economic development of 
the city to the benefit of all. The JCDC will act to encourage 
cross-community dialogue and reconciliation. 


12. Israeli Residency of Palestinian Jerusalemites 


Palestinian Jerusalemites who currently are permanent residents of 
Israel shall lose this status upon the transfer of authority to Palestine 
of those areas in which they reside. 


13. Transfer of Authority 


The Parties will apply in certain socio-economic spheres interim 
measures to ensure the agreed, expeditious, and orderly transfer of 
powers and obligations from Israel to Palestine. This shall be done 
in a manner that preserves the accumulated socio-economic rights 
of the residents of East Jerusalem. 


Article 7—Refugees 
1. Significance of the Refugee Problem 
(a) The Parties recognize that, in the context of two indepen- 
dent states, Palestine and Israel, living side by side in peace, 
an agreed resolution of the refugee problem is necessary for 
achieving a just, comprehensive and lasting peace between 
them. 
(b) Such a resolution will also be central to stability building 
and development in the region. 


2. UNGAR 194, UNSC Resolution 242, and the Arab Peace Initiative 

(a) The Parties recognize that UNGAR 194, UNSC Resolution 

242, and the Arab Peace Initiative (Article 2.11.) concerning 

the rights of the Palestinian refugees represent the basis for 

resolving the refugee issue, and agree that these rights are 
fulfilled according to Article 7 of this Agreement. 


3. Compensation 
(a) Refugees shall be entitled to compensation for their refugee- 
hood and for loss of property. This shall not prejudice or be 
prejudiced by the refugee’s permanent place of residence. 
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4. Choice of Permanent Place of Residence (PPR) 


The solution to the PPR aspect of the refugee problem shall entail 
an act of informed choice on the part of the refugee to be exercised 
in accordance with the options and modalities set forth in this 
agreement. PPR options from which the refugees may choose shall 
be as follows: 


(a) The state of Palestine, in accordance with clause a below. 

(b) Areas in Israel being transferred to Palestine in the land 
swap, following assumption of Palestinian sovereignty, in 
accordance with clause a below. 

(c) Third Countries, in accordance with clause b below. 

(d) The state of Israel, in accordance with clause c below. 

(e) Present Host countries, in accordance with clause d below. 

i. PPR options i and ii shall be the right of all Palestinian 
refugees and shall be in accordance with the laws of the 
State of Palestine. 

ii. Option iii shall be at the sovereign discretion of third 
countries and shall be in accordance with numbers that 
each third country will submit to the International 
Commission. These numbers shall represent the total 
number of Palestinian refugees that each third country 
shall accept. 

iii, Option iv shall be at the sovereign discretion of Israel 
and will be in accordance with a number that Israel will 
submit to the International Commission. This number 
shall represent the total number of Palestinian refugees 
that Israel shall accept. As a basis, Israel will consider 
the average of the total numbers submitted by the dif- 
ferent third countries to the International Commission. 

iv. Option v shall be in accordance with the sovereign 
discretion of present host countries. Where exercised 
this shall be in the context of prompt and extensive de- 
velopment and rehabilitation programs for the refugee 
communities. 


Priority in all the above shall be accorded to the Palestinian refugee 
population in Lebanon. 


5. Free and Informed Choice 


The process by which Palestinian refugees shall express their PPR 
choice shall be on the basis of a free and informed decision. The 
Parties themselves are committed and will encourage third parties 
to facilitate the refugees’ free choice in expressing their preferences, 
and to countering any attempts at interference or organized pres- 
sure on the process of choice. This will not prejudice the recogni- 
tion of Palestine as the realization of Palestinian self-determination 
and statehood. 
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6. End of Refugee Status 


Palestinian refugee status shall be terminated upon the realization 
of an individual refugee’s permanent place of residence (PPR) as 
determined by the International Commission. 


7. End of Claims 


This agreement provides for the permanent and complete resolution 
of the Palestinian refugee problem. No claims may be raised except 
for those related to the implementation of this agreement. 


8. International Role 


The Parties call upon the international community to participate 
fully in the comprehensive resolution of the refugee problem inaccor- 
dance with this Agreement, including, inter alia, the establishment 
of an International Commission and an International Fund. 


9. Property Compensation 
(a) Refugees shall be compensated for the loss of property result- 
ing from their displacement. 

The aggregate sum of property compensation shall be cal- 

culated as follows: 

i. The Parties shall request the International Commission 
to appoint a Panel of Experts to estimate the value of 
Palestinians’ property at the time of displacement. 

ii. The Panel of Experts shall base its assessment on the 
UNCCP records, the records of the Custodian for Absen- 
tee Property, and any other records it deems relevant. 
The Parties shall make these records available to the 
Panel. 

iii. The Parties shall appoint experts to advise and assist 
the Panel in its work. 

iv. Within 6 months, the Panel shall submit its estimates 
to the Parties. 

v. The Parties shall agree on an economic multiplier, to be 
applied to the estimates, to reach a fair aggregate value 
of the property. 

(c) The aggregate value agreed to by the Parties shall constitute 
the Israeli “lump sum” contribution to the International 
Fund. No other financial claims arising from the Palestin- 
ian refugee problem may be raised against Israel. 

(d) Israel’s contribution shall be made in installments in accor- 
dance with Schedule X. [Schedule X not included in this 
printing. ] 

(e) The value of the Israeli fixed assets that shall remain intact 
in former settlements and transferred to the state of Pales- 
tine will be deducted from Israel’s contribution to the Inter- 
national Fund. An estimation of this value shall be made by 
the International Fund, taking into account assessment of 
damage caused by the settlements. 


(b 


— 
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10. Compensation for Refugeehood 

(a) A “Refugeehood Fund” shall be established in recognition 
of each individual’s refugeehood. The Fund, to which Israel 
shall be a contributing party, shall be overseen by the Inter- 
national Commission. The structure and financing of the 
Fund is set forth in Annex X. 

(b) Funds will be disbursed to refugee communities in the 
former areas of UNRWA operation, and will be at their dis- 
posal for communal development and commemoration of 
the refugee experience. Appropriate mechanisms will be 
devised by the International Commission whereby the ben- 
eficiary refugee communities are empowered to determine 
and administer the use of this Fund. 


11. The International Commission 
(a) Mandate and Composition 
i. An International Commission shall be established and 
shall have full and exclusive responsibility forimplement- 
ing all aspects of this Agreement pertaining to refugees. 
ii. In addition to themselves, the Parties call upon the 

United Nations, the United States, UNRWA, the Arab 

host countries, the EU, Switzerland, Canada, Norway, 

Japan, the World Bank, the Russian Federation, and 

others to be the members of the Commission. 

iii. The Commission shall: 

1. Oversee and manage the process whereby the status 
and PPR of Palestinian refugees is determined and 
realized. 

2. Oversee and manage, in close cooperation with the 
host states, the rehabilitation and development 
programs. 

3. Raise and disburse funds as appropriate. 


14. Reconciliation Programs 

(a) The Parties will encourage and promote the development 
of cooperation between their relevant institutions and civil 
societies in creating forums for exchanging historical nar- 
ratives and enhancing mutual understanding regarding 
the past. 

(b) The Parties shall encourage and facilitate exchanges in order 
to disseminate a richer appreciation of these respective nar- 
ratives, in the fields of formal and informal education, by 
providing conditions for direct contacts between schools, 
educational institutions and civil society. 

(c) The Parties may consider cross-community cultural pro- 
grams in order to promote the goals of conciliation in rela- 
tion to their respective histories. 

(d) These programs may include developing appropriate ways 
of commemorating those villages and communities that 
existed prior to 1949. 
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Article 8—Israeli-Palestinian Cooperation Committee (IPCC) 
1. The Parties shall establish an Israeli-Palestinian Cooperation 
Committee immediately upon the entry into force of this agree- 
ment. The IPCC shall be a ministerial-level body with ministerial- 
level Co-Chairs. 


2. The IPCC shall develop and assist in the implementation of poli- 
cies for cooperation in areas of common interest including, but not 
limited to, infrastructure needs, sustainable development and envi- 
ronmental issues, cross-border municipal cooperation, border area 
industrial parks, exchange programs, human resource development, 
sports and youth, science, agriculture and culture. 


3. The IPCC shall strive to broaden the spheres and scope of coop- 
eration between the Parties. 


Article 10—Sites of Religious Significance 

1. The Parties shall establish special arrangements to guarantee 
access to agreed sites of religious significance, as will be detailed in 
Annex X. These arrangements will apply, inter alia, to the Tomb 
of the Patriarchs in Hebron and Rachel’s Tomb in Bethlehem, and 
Nabi Samuel. 


2. Access to and from the sites will be by way of designated shuttle 
facilities from the relevant border crossing to the sites. 


Article 15—Palestinian Prisoners and Detainees 

1. In the context of this Permanent Status Agreement between 
Israel and Palestine, the end of conflict, cessation of all violence, 
and the robust security arrangements set forth in this Agreement, 
all the Palestinian and Arab prisoners detained in the framework of 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict prior to the date of signature of this 
Agreement, DD/MM/2003, shall be released in accordance with the 
categories set forth below and detailed in Annex X. 


Article 16—Dispute Settlement Mechanism 

1. Disputes related to the interpretation or application of this Agree- 
ment shall be resolved by negotiations within a bilateral framework 
to be convened by the High Steering Committee. 


2. Ifa dispute is not settled promptly by the above, either Party may 


submit it to mediation and conciliation by the [VG mechanism in 
accordance with Article 3. 
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Source: “The Geneva Accord, Draft Permanent Status Agreement,” 
Haaretz.com, http://www.haaretz.com/hasen/pages/ShArt 
jhtml%itemNo=351461. 


154. United Nations General 
Assembly Resolution Condemning 
the Israeli Security Barrier [Excerpt], 
October 21, 2003 


Introduction 


By June 2001, the growing number of Israeli civilian deaths due to 
suicide bombings by Palestinians who crossed into Israel from the 
West Bank had generated a popular movement to construct a con- 
tinuous security fence, or barrier, that would seal off Palestinian 
from Israeli territories and prevent further terrorist attacks. Con- 
struction of portions of the barrier began in 2002. It generally con- 
stituted three parallel concrete fences, the two outer ones, begun in 
2002, fortified with barbed wire with patrol roads in between them 
and reinforced by an antivehicle ditch on the West Bank side plus 
strips on either side. Standard features included observation posts 
and automatic sensors. Israeli soldiers controlled gates in the wall. 
Legal challenges meant that sections of the fence were rerouted. In 
some places the barrier followed the 1949 armistice line (Green Line), 
but other sections diverged substantially from that line to include 
numerous West Bank Israeli settlements. In some areas, secondary 
walls completely enclosed and isolated particular enclaves. At the 
beginning of 2007, the barrier fence plan as authorized by the Israeli 
government was approximately 436 miles (703 kilometers) long, 
with 58.4 percent already constructed, 8.96 percent under con- 
struction, and around 33 percent still to be built. Opponents of the 
barrier charged that it was intended not merely to exclude poten- 
tial terrorist attacks but also to promote permanent Israeli annex- 
ation of areas within the West Bank by establishing “facts on the 
ground” in the shape of nonnegotiable territorial barriers that dis- 
couraged Palestinian settlement within the barrier. Negotiating the 
wall and associated checkpoints also caused considerable hardship 
to those Palestinians who worked in Israel but lived in the occupied 
territory. At Syria’s initiative, in 2003 the United Nations (UN) 
General Assembly passed a nonbinding resolution condemning 
the construction of the fence as contravening international law and 
calling on Israel to cease building and dismantle those portions 
already constructed. The resolution charged that the construction 
of this barrier “could prejudge future negotiations and make the 
two-State solution physically impossible to implement.” At U.S. 
insistence, the resolution as passed did not refer the matter to the 
International Court of Justice; included strong condemnations of 
terrorist actions, especially suicide bombings; and called on the 
Palestinian Authority (PA) to act forcefully to prevent further vio- 
lence. The resolution also reiterated UN opposition to further 
Israeli settlement activities and called on Israel to renounce depor- 
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tations, attacks, and murders of Palestinians. The resolution had no 
impact on Israeli determination to continue building the barrier. 


Primary Source 
[...] 


Illegal Israeli actions in Occupied East Jerusalem and the rest of the 
Occupied Palestinian Territory 


The General Assembly, 


Recalling its relevant resolutions, including resolutions of the tenth 
emergency special session, 


Recalling also Security Council resolutions 242 (1967) of 22 Novem- 
ber 1967, 267 (1969) of 3 July 1969, 298 (1971) of 25 September 
1971, 446 (1979) of 22 March 1979, 452 (1979) of 20 July 1979, 465 
(1980) of 1 March 1980, 476 (1980) of 30 June 1980, 478 (1980) of 
20 August 1980, 904 (1994) of 18 March 1994, 1073 (1996) of 28 Sep- 
tember 1996 and 1397 (2002) of 12 March 2002, 


Reaffirming the principle of the inadmissibility of the acquisition of 
territory by force, 


Reaffirming its vision of a region where two States, Israel and Pales- 
tine, live side by side within secure and recognized borders, 


Condemning all acts of violence, terrorism and destruction, 


Condemning in particular the suicide bombings and their recent 
intensification with the attack in Haifa, 


Condemning also the bomb attack in the Gaza Strip which resulted 
in the death of three American security officers, 


Deploring the extrajudicial killings and their recent intensification, 
in particular the attack yesterday in Gaza, 


Stressing the urgency of ending the current violent situation on the 
ground, the need to end the occupation that began in 1967, and the 
need to achieve peace based on the vision of two States mentioned 
above, 


Particularly concerned that the route marked out for the wall 
under construction by Israel, the occupying Power, in the Occu- 
pied Palestinian Territory, including in and around East Jerusalem, 
could prejudge future negotiations and make the two-State solution 
physically impossible to implement and would cause further human- 
itarian hardship to the Palestinians, 


Reiterating its call upon Israel, the occupying Power, to fully and 
effectively respect the Fourth Geneva Convention of 1949, 
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Reiterating its opposition to settlement activities in the Occupied 
Territories and to any activities involving the confiscation of land, 
disruption of the livelihood of protected persons and the de facto 
annexation of land, 


1. Demands that Israel stop and reverse the construction of the wall 
in the Occupied Palestinian Territory, including in and around East 
Jerusalem, which is in departure of the Armistice Line of 1949 and 
is in contradiction to relevant provisions of international law; 


2. Calls upon both Parties to fulfil their obligations under relevant 
provisions of the Road Map; the Palestinian Authority to undertake 
visible efforts on the ground to arrest, disrupt, and restrain individ- 
uals and groups conducting and planning violent attacks; the Gov- 
ernment of Israel to take no actions undermining trust, including 
deportations and attacks on civilians and extrajudicial killings; 


es 


Source: United Nations General Assembly Official Records, 58th 
Sess., A/ES-10/L.15, October 21, 2003. http://www.jewishvirtual 
library.org. 


155. United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 1515, November 19, 2003 


Introduction 


By late 2003 the prospects for further implementation of the steps 
laid out in the Road Map to Peace put forward so enthusiastically 
by the Quartet of the United Nations (UN), the United States, Rus- 
sia, and the European Union (EU) 18 months earlier seemed bleak. 
In October 2003 the new Palestinian Authority (PA) prime minis- 
ter, Mahmoud Abbas, resigned after a mere 6 months in office, and 
terrorist activities seemed ever more entrenched within the Pales- 
tinian territories. Israel had responded by constructing a security 
fence that was likely to further complicate the future situation in 
the West Bank occupied territories. Seeking to reenergize the Road 
Map peace process, the UN Security Council passed a resolution 
introduced by Russia calling on all parties involved to cease all 
acts of violence, terrorism, and destruction and return to the Road 
Map process and live up to their obligations under it. While the 
Road Map’s sponsoring powers were undoubtedly willing to heed 
this appeal, in Israel and the Palestinian territories it largely fell on 
deaf ears. 


Primary Source 


The Security Council, 


Recalling all its previous relevant resolutions, in particular resolu- 
tions 242 (1967), 338 (1973), 1397 (2002) and the Madrid principles, 
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Expressing its grave concern at the continuation of the tragic and 
violent events in the Middle East, 


Reiterating the demand for an immediate cessation ofall acts of vio- 
lence, including all acts of terrorism, provocation, incitement and 
destruction, 


Reaffirming its vision of a region where two States, Israel and Pales- 
tine, live side by side within secure and recognized borders, 


Emphasizing the need to achieve a comprehensive, just and lasting 
peace in the Middle East, including the Israeli-Syrian and Israeli- 
Lebanese tracks, 


Welcoming and encouraging the diplomatic efforts of the inter- 
national Quartet and others, 


1. Endorses the Quartet Performance-based Roadmap toa Permanent 
Two-State Solution to the Israeli-Palestinian Conflict (S/2003/529); 


2. Calls on the parties to fulfil their obligations under the Roadmap 
in cooperation with the Quartet and to achieve the vision of two 
States living side by side in peace and security; 


3. Decides to remain seized of the matter. 


Source: United Nations Security Council Official Records, 03-62185 
(E)S.C. Res. 1515, November 19, 2003, http://daccessdds.un.org/doc/ 
UNDOC/GEN/N03/621/85/PDF/N0362185.pdf?OpenElement. 


156. Ariel Sharon, Address at the 
Fourth Herzliya Conference [Excerpt], 
December 18, 2003 


Introduction 


With the process set out in the Road Map to Peace apparently bogged 
down as the Second (al-Aqsa) Intifada continued, Israeli prime 
minister Ariel Sharon took the decisive step of announcing that 
Israel intended to withdraw completely from Gaza and hand it over 
to Palestinian control. In December 2003 Sharon announced in a 
public speech that while he soughta final peace accord with the Pales- 
tinians under the peace plan, he was not prepared to make any peace 
settlement while terrorist activities against Israel continued. With 
the approval and collaboration of the United States, Israel would, 
however, take unilateral action to withdraw all Israeli forces and 
settlers from Gaza, which formed part of the territory of the Pales- 
tinian Authority (PA), and return it to full Palestinian control. With- 
drawing Israeli troops from Gaza would reduce the potential for 
friction between Israelis and Palestinians. Israeli forces would be 
redeployed along a security line that might or might not constitute 
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the final border between Israel and a Palestinian state but was de- 
fensible under existing conditions. Given terrorist threats to Israel’s 
security, in tandem with the Disengagement Plan Israel would 
also accelerate the construction of the security fence separating 
Israel from the West Bank. Sharon warned that the Palestinians 
would receive less under the Disengagement Plan than they would 
have under the Road Map to Peace and claimed that he would have 
greatly preferred to have resumed the negotiations anticipated 
under the Road Map scheme. Some critics nonetheless later alleged 
that Sharon’s motive in launching this initiative was to delay fur- 
ther progress on the broader peace process aimed at a final status 
agreement until a later date, as he was not prepared to accept a 
Palestinian state that had not firmly renounced terrorist activities 
against Israel. The passage of United Nations (UN) Security Coun- 
cil Resolution 1515 one month earlier had been one attempt to revi- 
talize that peace process. Concentration on disengagement from Gaza 
would allow Sharon to defer any other initiative and avoid the pros- 
pect of an unstable Palestinian state on Israel’s border that would 
provide a haven for terrorist activities against Israel. 


Primary Source 
[...] 


I know that there is sometimes a tendency to narrow all of Israel’s 
problems down to the political sphere, believing that once a solution 
is found to Israel’s problems with its neighbors, particularly the Pales- 
tinians, the other issues on the agenda will miraculously resolve 
themselves. I do not believe so. We are facing additional challenges, 
which must be addressed: the economy, educating the young gen- 
eration, immigrant absorption, enhancement of social cohesion 
and the improvement of relations between Arabs and Jews in Israel. 


Like all Israeli citizens, I yearn for peace. I attach supreme impor- 
tance to taking all steps, which will enable progress toward resolu- 
tion of the conflict with the Palestinians. However, in light of the 
other challenges we are faced with, if the Palestinians do not make 
a similar effort toward a solution of the conflict I do not intend to 
wait for them indefinitely. 


Seven months ago, my Government approved the Roadmap to peace, 
based on President George Bush’s June 2002 speech. This is a bal- 
anced program for phased progress toward peace, to which both 
Israel and the Palestinians committed themselves. A full and gen- 
uine implementation of the program is the best way to achieve true 
peace. The Roadmap is the only political plan accepted by Israel, 
the Palestinians, the Americans and a majority of the international 
community. We are willing to proceed toward its implementation: 
two states, Israel and a Palestinian State, living side by side in tran- 
quility, security and peace. 


The Roadmap is a clear and reasonable plan, and it is therefore 
possible and imperative to implement it. The concept behind this 
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plan is that only security will lead to peace. And in that sequence. 
Without the achievement of full security within the framework of 
which terror organizations will be dismantled it will not be possible 
to achieve genuine peace, a peace for generations. This is the essence 
of the Roadmap. The opposite perception, according to which the 
very signing of a peace agreement will produce security out of thin 
air, has already been tried in the past and failed miserably. And such 
will be the fate of any other plan which promotes this concept. These 
plans deceive the public and create false hope. There will be no peace 
before the eradication of terror. 


The government under my leadership will not compromise on the 
realization of all phases of the Roadmap. It is incumbent upon the 
Palestinians to uproot the terrorist groups and to create a law- 
abiding society, which fights against violence and incitement. 
Peace and terror cannot coexist. The world is currently united in its 
unequivocal demand from the Palestinians to act toward the cessa- 
tion of terrorism and the implementation of reforms. Only a trans- 
formation of the Palestinian Authority into a different authority will 
enable progress in the political process. The Palestinians must ful- 
fill their obligations. A full and complete implementation will at the 
end of the process lead to peace and tranquility. 


We began the implementation of the Roadmap at Aqaba, but the 
terrorist organizations joined with Yasser Arafat and sabotaged 
the process with a series of the most brutal terror attacks we have 
ever known. 


Concurrent with the demand from the Palestinians to eliminate the 
terror organizations, Israel is taking and will continue to take steps 
to significantly improve the living conditions of the Palestinian pop- 
ulation: Israel will remove closures and curfews and reduce the num- 
ber of roadblocks; we will improve freedom of movement for the 
Palestinian population, including the passage of people and goods; 
we will increase the hours of operation at international border cross- 
ings; we will enable a large number of Palestinian merchants to 
conduct regular and normal economic and trade relations with their 
Israeli counterparts, etc. All these measures are aimed at enabling 
better and freer movement for the Palestinian population not in- 
volved in terror. 


In addition, subject to security coordination, we will transfer Pales- 
tinian towns to Palestinian security responsibility. 


Israel will make every effort to assist the Palestinians and to advance 
the process. 


Israel will fulfill the commitments taken upon itself. I have commit- 
ted to the President of the United States that Israel will dismantle 
unauthorized outposts. It is my intention to implement this com- 
mitment. The State of Israel is governed by law, and the issue of the 
outposts is no exception. I understand the sensitivity; we will try to 
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do this in the least painful way possible, but the unauthorized out- 
posts will be dismantled. Period. 


Israel will meet all its obligations with regard to construction in the 
settlements. There will be no construction beyond the existing con- 
struction line, no expropriation of land for construction, no special 
economic incentives and no construction of new settlements. 


I take this opportunity to appeal to the Palestinians and repeat, as 
Isaid at Aqaba: it is not in our interest to govern you. We would like 
you to govern yourselves in your own country. A democratic Pales- 
tinian state with territorial contiguity in Judea and Samaria and 
economic viability, which would conduct normal relations of tran- 
quility, security and peace with Israel. Abandon the path of terror 
and let us together stop the bloodshed. Let us move forward together 
towards peace. 


We wish to speedily advance implementation of the Roadmap 
towards quiet and a genuine peace. We hope that the Palestinian 
Authority will carry out its part. However, if in a few months the 
Palestinians still continue to disregard their part in implementing 
the Roadmap then Israel will initiate the unilateral security step of 
disengagement from the Palestinians. 


The purpose of the Disengagement Plan is to reduce terror as much 
as possible, and grant Israeli citizens the maximum level of security. 
The process of disengagement will lead to an improvement in the 
quality oflife, and will help strengthen the Israelieconomy. The uni- 
lateral steps which Israel will take in the framework of the Dis- 
engagement Plan will be fully coordinated with the United States. 
We must not harm our strategic coordination with the United 
States. These steps will increase security for the residents of Israel 
and relieve the pressure on the IDF and security forces in fulfilling 
the difficult tasks they are faced with. The Disengagement Plan is 
meant to grant maximum security and minimize friction between 
Israelis and Palestinians. 


Weareinterested in conducting direct negotiations, but do notintend 
to hold Israeli society hostage in the hands of the Palestinians. Ihave 
already said we will not wait for them indefinitely. 


The Disengagement Plan will include the redeployment of IDF 
forces along new security lines and a change in the deployment of 
settlements, which will reduce as much as possible the number of 
Israelis located in the heart of the Palestinian population. We will 
draw provisional security lines and the IDF will be deployed along 
them. Security will be provided by IDF deployment, the security 
fence and other physical obstacles. The Disengagement Plan will 
reduce friction between us and the Palestinians. 


This reduction of friction will require the extremely difficult step of 
changing the deployment of some of the settlements. I would like 
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to repeat what I have said in the past: In the framework of a future 
agreement, Israel will not remain in all the places where it is today. 
The relocation of settlements will be made, first and foremost, in 
order to draw the most efficient security line possible, thereby cre- 
ating this disengagement between Israel and the Palestinians. This 
security line will not constitute the permanent border of the State 
of Israel, however, as long as implementation of the Roadmap is not 
resumed, the IDF will be deployed along that line. Settlements which 
will be relocated are those which will not be included in the terri- 
tory of the State of Israel in the framework of any possible future 
permanent agreement. At the same time, in the framework of the 
Disengagement Plan, Israel will strengthen its control over those 
same areas in the Land of Israel which will constitute an inseparable 
part of the State of Israel in any future agreement. I know you would 
like to hear names, but we should leave something for later. 


Israel will greatly accelerate the construction of the security fence. 
Today we can already see it taking shape. The rapid completion of 
the security fence will enable the IDF to remove roadblocks and 
ease the daily lives of the Palestinian population not involved in 
terror. 


In order to enable the Palestinians to develop their economic and 
trade sectors, and to ensure that they will not be exclusively depen- 
dent on Israel, we will consider, in the framework of the Disengage- 
ment Plan, enabling in coordination with Jordan and Egypt the freer 
passage of people and goods through international border crossings, 
while taking the necessary security precautions. 


1 would like to emphasize: the Disengagement Plan is a security 
measure and not a political one. The steps which will be taken will 
not change the political reality between Israel and the Palestinians, 
and will not prevent the possibility of returning to the implemen- 
tation of the Roadmap and reaching an agreed settlement. 


The Disengagement Plan does not prevent the implementation of 
the Roadmap. Rather, it is a step Israel will take in the absence of 
any other option, in order to improve its security. The Disengage- 
ment Plan will be realized only in the event that the Palestinians 
continue to drag their feet and postpone implementation of the 
Roadmap. 


Obviously, through the Disengagement Plan the Palestinians will 
receive much less than they would have received through direct 
negotiations as set out in the Roadmap. 


According to circumstances, it is possible that parts of the Disen- 
gagement Plan that are supposed to provide maximum security to 
the citizens of Israel will be undertaken while also attempting to im- 


plement the Roadmap. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 
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My life experience has taught me that for peace, as well as for war, 
we must have broad consensus. We must preserve our unity, even 
in the midst of a difficult, internal debate. 


In the past three years, the Palestinian terrorist organizations have 
put us to a difficult test. Their plan to break the spirit of Israeli soci- 
ety has not succeeded. The citizens of Israel have managed to step 
into the breach, support each other, lend a helping hand, volunteer 
and contribute. 


I believe that this path of unity must be continued today. Whether 
we will be able to advance the Roadmap, or will have to implement 
the Disengagement Plan, experience has taught us that, together, 
through broad national consensus, we can do great things. 


Let us not be led astray. Any path will be complicated, strewn with 
obstacles, and obligate us to act with discretion and responsibility. 
lam confident that, just as we have managed to overcome the chal- 
lenges of the past, we will stand together and succeed today. 


Source: Ariel Sharon, “Address by Prime Minister Ariel Sharon at the 
Fourth Herzliya Conference, December 18, 2003,” Israel Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, http://www.mfa.gov.il/MFA. 


157. The Revised Disengagement Plan 
[Excerpt], June 6, 2004 


Introduction 


The Israeli plan for disengagement from Gaza, approved by the 
Israeli cabinet in June 2004, was comprehensive. The plan’s basic 
assumption was that in any future final status agreement, no Israeli 
settlements or territory would be left in Gaza, making complete 
withdrawal the most practical option. Relocation from Gaza would 
reduce Israeli friction with Palestinians there and remove the bur- 
den of responsibility for the Palestinians from Israel. A timetable 
for withdrawal was set out and was expected to be completed by the 
end of 2005. The Gaza Strip would remain demilitarized, but Israel 
reserved its right to intervene there. Israel intended to continue to 
control the borders of Gaza and to remove all Israeli residents and 
buildings from the area. Similar arrangements also applied to a 
small portion of northern Samaria, in the West Bank, that was also 
covered by the Disengagement Plan. Israel would also move the 
existing corridor for passage between Gaza and the West Bank south- 
ward in order to facilitate easier and more extensive transit arrange- 
ments. Israelis who were relocated from Gaza would be rehoused 
and would receive compensation. The arrangements for the removal 
of all Israeli settlers in Gaza were among the most politically con- 
troversial. In the second half of August 2005, Sharon ordered the 
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removal of 9,485 protesting diehard Jewish residents from 21 set- 
tlements in Gaza and 4 settlements in northern Samaria. Israeli 
soldiers with bulldozers demolished all buildings in those settle- 
ments. Conservative rabbis pronounced formal curses on Sharon, 
begging the Angel of Death to kill him. Disengagement was none- 
theless completed more than three months ahead of schedule on 
September 11, 2005, when the last Israeli soldier left and the border 
fence between Gaza and Israel was closed. Despite being fiercely 
attacked by members of his own Likud Party, Sharon’s decision to 
abandon Gaza was generally popular with Israelis. The episode was 
a striking demonstration of Sharon’s readiness to take forceful 
action against diehard Israeli settlers ifhe thought this appropriate 
and implied that he might in the future be prepared to endure 
similar political heat if a genuine final status peace settlement was 
offered. 


Primary Source 
Addendum A—Revised Disengagement Plan—Main 


Principles 

1. Background—Political and Security Implications 

The State of Israel is committed to the peace process and aspires to 
reach an agreed resolution of the conflict based upon the vision of 
US President George Bush. 


The State of Israel believes that it must act to improve the current 
situation. The State of Israel has come to the conclusion that there 
is currently no reliable Palestinian partner with which it can make 
progress in a two-sided peace process. Accordingly, it has developed 
a plan of revised disengagement (hereinafter—the plan), based on 
the following considerations: 


One. The stalemate dictated by the current situation is harmful. In 
order to break out of this stalemate, the State of Israel is required to 
initiate moves not dependent on Palestinian cooperation. 


Two. The purpose of the plan is to lead to a better security, politi- 
cal, economic and demographic situation. 


Three. In any future permanent status arrangement, there will be 
no Israeli towns and villages in the Gaza Strip. On the other hand, 
it is clear that in the West Bank, there are areas which will be part of 
the State of Israel, including major Israeli population centers, cities, 
towns and villages, security areas and other places of special inter- 
est to Israel. 


Four. The State of Israel supports the efforts of the United States, 
operating alongside the international community, to promote the 
reform process, the construction of institutions and the improve- 
ment of the economy and welfare of the Palestinian residents, in 
order that a new Palestinian leadership will emerge and prove itself 
capable of fulfilling its commitments under the Roadmap. 
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Five. Relocation from the Gaza Strip and from an area in Northern 
Samaria should reduce friction with the Palestinian population. 


Six. The completion of the plan will serve to dispel the claims regard- 
ing Israel’s responsibility for the Palestinians in the Gaza Strip. 


Seven. The process set forth in the plan is without prejudice to the 
relevant agreements between the State of Israel and the Palestinians. 
Relevant arrangements shall continue to apply. 


Eight. International support for this plan is widespread and impor- 
tant. This support is essential in order to bring the Palestinians to 
implement in practice their obligations to combat terrorism and 
effect reforms as required by the Roadmap, thus enabling the parties 
to return to the path of negotiation. 


2. Main Elements 
A. The process: 
[ic] 


3.1 The Gaza Strip 

1) The State of Israel will evacuate the Gaza Strip, including all exist- 
ing Israeli towns and villages, and will redeploy outside the Strip. 
This will not include military deployment in the area of the border 
between the Gaza Strip and Egypt (“the Philadelphi Route”) as 
detailed below. 


2) Upon completion of this process, there shall no longer be any per- 
manent presence of Israeli security forces in the areas of Gaza Strip 
territory which have been evacuated. 


3.2 The West Bank 

3) The State of Israel will evacuate an area in Northern Samaria 
(Ganim, Kadim, Sa-Nur and Homesh), and all military installations 
in this area, and will redeploy outside the vacated area. 


4) Upon completion of this process, there shall no longer be any 
permanent presence of Israeli security forces in this area. 


5) The move will enable territorial contiguity for Palestinians in the 
Northern Samaria area. 


6) The State of Israel will assist, together with the international 
community, in improving the transportation infrastructure in 
the West Bank in order to facilitate the contiguity of Palestinian 
transportation. 


7) The process will facilitate normal life and Palestinian economic 
and commercial activity in the West Bank. 


3.3 The intention is to complete the planned relocation process by 
the end of 2005. 
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B. The Security Fence: 

The State of Israel will continue building the Security Fence, in accor- 
dance with the relevant decisions of the Government. The route will 
take into account humanitarian considerations. 


3. Security Situation Following the Relocation 
One. The Gaza Strip: 

1) The State of Israel will guard and monitor the external land 
perimeter of the Gaza Strip, will continue to maintain exclu- 
sive authority in Gaza air space, and will continue to exercise 
security activity in the sea off the coast of the Gaza Strip. 

2) The Gaza Strip shall be demilitarized and shall be devoid of 
weaponry, the presence of which does not accord with the 
Israeli-Palestinian agreements. 

3) The State of Israel reserves its fundamental right of self- 
defense, both preventive and reactive, including where nec- 
essary the use of force, in respect of threats emanating from 
the Gaza Strip. 


Two. The West Bank: 

1) Upon completion of the evacuation of the Northern Samaria 
area, no permanent Israeli military presence will remain in 
this area. 

2) The State of Israel reserves its fundamental right of self- 
defense, both preventive and reactive, including where nec- 
essary the use of force, in respect of threats emanating from 
the Northern Samaria area. 

3) Inother areas of the West Bank, current security activity will 
continue. However, as circumstances require, the State of 
Israel will consider reducing such activity in Palestinian 
cities. 

4) The State of Israel will work to reduce the number of inter- 
nal checkpoints throughout the West Bank. 


4, Military Installations and Infrastructure in the Gaza Strip 
and Northern Samaria 

In general, these will be dismantled and evacuated, with the excep- 
tion of those which the State of Israel decides to transfer to another 


party. 


5. Security Assistance to the Palestinians 

The State of Israel agrees that by coordination with it, advice, assis- 
tance and training will be provided to the Palestinian security forces 
for the implementation of their obligations to combat terrorism and 
maintain public order, by American, British, Egyptian, Jordanian 
or other experts, as agreed therewith. 


No foreign security presence may enter the Gaza Strip and/or the 
West Bank without being coordinated with and approved by the 
State of Israel. 
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6. The Border Area Between the Gaza Strip and Egypt 
(Philadelphi Route) 

The State of Israel will continue to maintain a military presence 
along the border between the Gaza Strip and Egypt (Philadelphi 
Route). This presence is an essential security requirement. At cer- 
tain locations, security considerations may require some widening 
of the area in which the military activity is conducted. 


Subsequently, the evacuation of this area will be considered. Evac- 
uation of the area will be dependent, inter alia, on the security sit- 
uation and the extent of cooperation with Egypt in establishing a 
reliable alternative arrangement. 


Ifand when conditions permit the evacuation of this area, the State 
of Israel will be willing to consider the possibility of the establish- 
ment of a seaport and airport in the Gaza Strip, in accordance with 
arrangements to be agreed with Israel. 


7. Real Estate Assets 

In general, residential dwellings and sensitive structures, including 
synagogues, will not remain. The State of Israel will aspire to trans- 
fer other facilities, including industrial, commercial and agricul- 
tural ones, to a third, international party which will put them to use 
for the benefit of the Palestinian population that is not involved in 
terror. 


The area of the Erez industrial zone will be transferred to the 
responsibility of an agreed upon Palestinian or international party. 


The State of Israel will explore, together with Egypt, the possibility of 
establishing a joint industrial zone on the border of the Gaza Strip, 
Egypt and Israel. 


8. Civil Infrastructure and Arrangements 
Infrastructure relating to water, electricity, sewage and telecom- 
munications will remain in place. 


In general, Israel will continue, for full price, to supply electricity, 
water, gas and petrol to the Palestinians, in accordance with current 
arrangements. 


Other existing arrangements, such as those relating to water and 
the electro-magnetic sphere shall remain in force. 


9. Activity of Civilian International Organizations 

The State of Israel recognizes the great importance of the continued 
activity of international humanitarian organizations and others en- 
gaged in civil development, assisting the Palestinian population. 


The State of Israel will coordinate with these organizations arrange- 
ments to facilitate their activities. 
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The State of Israel proposes that an international apparatus be estab- 
lished (along the lines of the AHLC), with the agreement of Israel 
and international elements which will work to develop the Palestin- 
ian economy. 


10. Economic Arrangements 

In general, the economic arrangements currently in operation be- 
tween the State of Israel and the Palestinians shall remain in force. 
These arrangements include, inter alia: 


One. The entry and exit of goods between the Gaza Strip, the West 
Bank, the State of Israel and abroad. 


Two. The monetary regime. 
Three. Tax and customs envelope arrangements. 
Four. Postal and telecommunications arrangements. 


Five. The entry of workers into Israel, in accordance with the exist- 
ing criteria. 


In the longer term, and in line with Israel’s interest in encouraging 
greater Palestinian economic independence, the State of Israel ex- 
pects to reduce the number of Palestinian workers entering Israel, 
to the point that it ceases completely. The State of Israel supports 
the development of sources of employment in the Gaza Strip and in 
Palestinian areas of the West Bank, by international elements. 


11. International Passages 
a. The International Passage Between the Gaza Strip and Egypt 

1) The existing arrangements shall continue. 

2) The State of Israel is interested in moving the passage to the 
“three borders” area, south ofits current location. This would 
need to be effected in coordination with the Government of 
Egypt. This move would enable the hours of operation of the 
passage to be extended. 


b. The International Passages Between the West Bank and Jordan: 
The existing arrangements shall continue. 


12. Erez Crossing Point 
The Erez crossing point will be moved to a location within Israel in 
a time frame to be determined separately by the Government. 


13. Conclusion 

The goal is that implementation of the plan will lead to improving 
the situation and breaking the current deadlock. Ifand when there 
is evidence from the Palestinian side of its willingness, capability 
and implementation in practice of the fight against terrorism, full 
cessation of terrorism and violence and the institution of reform as 
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required by the Road Map, it will be possible to return to the track 
of negotiation and dialogue. 


Source: “The Cabinet Resolution regarding the Disengagement 
Plan,” Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs, http://www.mfa.gov.il/ 
MFA. 


158. Advisory Opinion of the 
International Court of Justice, Legal 
Consequences of the Construction of 
a Wall in the Occupied Palestinian 
Territory [Excerpt], July 9, 2004 


Introduction 


Palestinians in the occupied territories deeply resented Israel’s con- 
struction of the barrier wall separating them not just from Israel 
itselfbut also from Israeli settlements in the occupied territories. In 
2004 the Palestinian Authority (PA) brought the matter before the 
International Court of Justice and claimed that the security fence 
represented an Israeli attempt to annex portions of the West Bank. 
The Israeli government refused to appear before the court, merely 
submitting an advisory opinion that the International Court had 
no jurisdiction in the matter. The International Court nonetheless 
found in the Palestinians’ favor and ruled not merely that construc- 
tion of the wall was illegal if it encompassed any territory beyond 
Israel’s June 1967 borders but also that Israeli settlements in the 
occupied territories were illegal. The International Court demanded 
the demolition of the wall, compensation for those affected, and a 
return to the peace process set out in the Quartet’s Road Map to 
Peace. Israel simply ignored the judgment. Opposition from the 
United States to this decision ensured that the issue of enforcement 
of this judgment was not brought before the United Nations (UN) 
Security Council. In 2005 the Israeli High Court ruled that construc- 
tion of the fence was not in itself illegal, although diversions of its 
route might in certain cases be justified. 


Primary Source 
[...] 


119. The Court notes that the route of the wall as fixed by the Israeli 
Government includes within the “Closed Area”... some 80 per cent 
of the settlers living in the Occupied Palestinian Territory. More- 
over, it is apparent. . . that the wall’s sinuous route has been traced 
in sucha way as to include within that area the great majority of the 
Israeli settlements in the occupied Palestinian Territory (including 
East Jerusalem). 
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120. As regards these settlements, the Court notes that Article 49, 
paragraph 6, of the Fourth Geneva Convention provides: “The 
Occupying Power shall not deport or transfer parts of its own civil- 
ian population into the territory it occupies.” That provision pro- 
hibits not only deportations or forced transfers of population such 
as those carried out during the Second World War, but also any 
measures taken by an occupying Power in order to organize or 
encourage transfers of parts of its own population into the occupied 
territory. 


In this respect, the information provided to the Court shows that, 
since 1977, Israel has conducted a policy and developed practices 
involving the establishment of settlements in the Occupied Pales- 
tinian Territory, contrary to the terms of Article 49, paragraph 6, 
just cited. 


The Security Council has thus taken the view that such policy and 
practices “have no legal validity”. It has also called upon “Israel, as 
the occupying Power, to abide scrupulously” by the Fourth Geneva 
Convention and: 


“to rescind its previous measures and to desist from taking any 
action which would result in changing the legal status and geo- 
graphical nature and materially affecting the demographic compo- 
sition of the Arab territories occupied since 1967, including Jerusalem 
and, in particular, not to transfer parts of its own civilian popula- 
tion into the occupied Arab territories” (resolution 446 (1979) of 
22 March 1979). 


The Council reaffirmed its position in resolutions 452 (1979) of 20 
July 1979 and 465 (1980) of 1 March 1980. Indeed, in the latter case 
it described “Israel’s policy and practices of settling parts of its 
population and new immigrants in [the occupied] territories” as a 
“flagrant violation” of the Fourth Geneva Convention. 


The Court concludes that the Israeli settlements in the Occupied 
Palestinian Territory (including East Jerusalem) have been estab- 
lished in breach of international law. 


121. Whilst the Court notes the assurance given by Israel that the 
construction of the wall does not amount to annexation and that the 
wall is of a temporary nature . . . , it nevertheless cannot remain 
indifferent to certain fears expressed to it that the route of the wall 
will prejudge the future frontier between Israel and Palestine, and 
the fear that Israel may integrate the settlements and their means 
of access. The Court considers that the construction of the wall and 
its associated régime create a “fait accompli” on the ground that 
could well become permanent, in which case, and notwithstanding 
the formal characterization of the wall by Israel, it would be tanta- 
mount to de facto annexation. 
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122. The Court recalls moreover that, according to the report of 
the Secretary-General, the planned route would incorporate in the 
area between the Green Line and the wall more than 16 per cent of 
the territory of the West Bank. Around 80 per cent of the settlers 
living in the Occupied Palestinian Territory, that is 320,000 indi- 
viduals, would reside in that area, as well as 237,000 Palestinians. 
Moreover, as a result of the construction of the wall, around 160,000 
other Palestinians would reside in almost completely encircled 
communities. . . . 


Inother terms, the route chosen for the wall gives expression in loco 
to the illegal measures taken by Israel with regard to Jerusalem and 
the settlements, as deplored by the Security Council. . . . There is 
also a risk of further alterations to the demographic composition of 
the Occupied Palestinian Territory resulting from the construction 
of the wall inasmuch as it is contributing . . . to the departure of 
Palestinian populations from certain areas. That construction, along 
with measures taken previously, thus severely impedes the exercise 
by the Palestinian people of its right to self-determination, and is 
therefore a breach of Israel’s obligation to respect that right. 


141. The fact remains that Israel has to face numerous indiscrimi- 
nate and deadly acts of violence against its civilian population. It 
has the right, and indeed the duty, to respond in order to protect 
the life of its citizens. The measures taken are bound nonetheless to 
remain in conformity with applicable international law. 


142. In conclusion, the Court considers that Israel cannot rely ona 
right of self-defence or on a state of necessity in order to preclude 
the wrongfulness of the construction of the wall... . The Court 
accordingly finds that the construction of the wall, and its associ- 
ated régime, are contrary to international law. 


143. The Court having concluded that, by the construction of the 
wall in the Occupied Palestinian Territory, including in and around 
East Jerusalem, and by adopting its associated régime, Israel has 
violated various international obligations incumbent uponit..., 
it must now, in order to reply to the question posed by the General 
Assembly, examine the consequences of those violations. 


149. The Court notes that Israel is first obliged to comply with the 
international obligations it has breached by the construction of the 
wall in the Occupied Palestinian Territory. ... Consequently, Israel 
is bound to comply with its obligation to respect the right of the 
Palestinian people to self-determination and its obligations under 
international humanitarian law and international human rights law. 
Furthermore, it must ensure freedom of access to the Holy Places 
that came under its control following the 1967 War... 
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150. The Court observes that Israel also has an obligation to put an 
end to the violation ofits international obligations flowing from the 
construction of the wall in the Occupied Palestinian Territory. . .. 


151. Israel accordingly has the obligation to cease forthwith the works 
of construction of the wall being built by it in the Occupied Pales- 
tinian Territory, including in and around East Jerusalem. More- 
over, in view of the Court’s finding (see paragraph 143 above) that 
Israel’s violations of its international obligations stem from the con- 
struction of the wall and from its associated régime, cessation of 
those violations entails the dismantling forthwith of those parts 
of that structure situated within the Occupied Palestinian Territory, 
including in and around East Jerusalem. All legislative and regula- 
tory acts adopted with a view to its construction, and to the estab- 
lishment of its associated régime, must forthwith be repealed or 
rendered ineffective, except in so far as such acts, by providing for 
compensation or other forms of reparation for the Palestinian pop- 
ulation, may continue to be relevant for compliance by Israel with 
the obligations referred to in paragraph 153 below. 


152. Moreover, given that the construction of the wall in the Occu- 
pied Palestinian Territory has, inter alia, entailed the requisition and 
destruction ofhomes, businesses and agricultural holdings, the Court 
finds further that Israel has the obligation to make reparation for 
the damage caused to all the natural or legal persons concerned... . 


153. Israel is accordingly under an obligation to return the land, 
orchards, olive groves and other immovable property seized from 
any natural or legal person for purposes of construction of the wall 
in the Occupied Palestinian Territory. In the event that such resti- 
tution should prove to be materially impossible, Israel has an ob- 
ligation to compensate the persons in question for the damage 
suffered. The Court considers that Israel also has an obligation 
to compensate, in accordance with the applicable rules of inter- 
national law, all natural or legal persons having suffered any form 
of material damage as a result of the wall’s construction. 


[...] 


Source: “Legal Consequences of the Construction of a Wall in the 
Occupied Palestinian Territory, Advisory Opinion of 9 July 2004,” 
International Court of Justice, http://www.icj-cij.org/. 


159. Mahmoud Abbas, Inaugural 
Speech as President of the 
Palestinian Authority [Excerpt], 
January 15, 2005 

Introduction 


Longtime Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) and Palestinian 
Authority (PA) president Yasser Arafat died in the fall of 2004, 
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opening the way for new movement in the peace process. Mahmoud 
Abbas, leader of the Fatah group within the PLO who had served six 
rather ineffective months as PA prime minister in 2003, was the 
front-runner to succeed Arafat. Abbas, chairman of the PLO Exec- 
utive Committee, was a moderate who favored an end to violence 
and resumption of the stalled Quartet Road Map to Peace. He was 
also a strong supporter of greater democracy and constitutional 
reform within the PA. During the 1990s Abbas had been one of 
the PLO’s chief negotiators with Israel. In January 2005 in elections 
largely boycotted by Hamas, the Palestinian group that staunchly 
opposed any recognition of or compromise with Israel and was 
pledged to the destruction of the Israeli state, Abbas was elected 
PA president, winning 62 percent of the vote. Israeli forces had, 
however, detained or restricted the movements of some of his rivals, 
and the Abbas campaign had virtually monopolized Palestinian 
television coverage of the election. In his inaugural speech, Abbas 
nonetheless celebrated the fact that democratic elections had been 
held and the rule of law upheld within the Palestinian territories. 
He urged the resumption of negotiations under the Quartet’s peace 
plan to bring about the final creation ofa Palestinian state, one com- 
mitted to coexistence with Israel, and called for an end to the Sec- 
ond (al-Aqsa) Intifada and the renunciation by Palestinians of the 
use of violence and terror against Israeli targets. He also demanded 
that Israel show its good faith by ending “assassinations, the siege 
on our towns, arrests, land confiscations, settlement activity and 
the separation wall.” 


Primary Source 
[...] 


As laddress you today, I am full of pride over the Palestinian people’s 
exceptional democratic achievement. Our people have stood in the 
face of the occupation to say—first and foremost to ourselves but 
also to the whole world—that no matter how great the challenges 
may be, we will not give up on our national project... . That no 
matter how many obstacles may stand in our way, we will not be 
deterred from advancing our democratic process. The winner in 
these elections is the great Palestinian people who have created this 
democratic epic and who will safeguard it. 


This is a historic day in our national process, and I say to all our 
people who voted: you have kept the flame of democracy alive, and 
all my thanks and gratitude go to you. I pledge to exert all of my 
efforts to implement the program according to which I was elected, 
and to continue on the path towards achieving our national goals. 


My thanks and appreciation also go to all those who worked to make 
the election campaign a success, my brothers in the FATAH move- 
ment all over Palestine, and to all political forces, organizations, 
institutions, movements and individuals who spared no effort to 
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defend our national democratic program. This program now has the 
widest public support. 


To all the other candidates, I say: we highly appreciate your efforts 
in making the democratic process a success. You have my pledge to 
encourage and guarantee the active role of all of our political forces 
and strands, and to protect the freedom of expression in accordance 
with the law. 


For even if our opinions may differ, we share one national cause, 
and even if our judgments may diverge, we defend one goal. We will 
make sure that we work together to achieve the national goals to 
which we all aspire. 


Today, the results of the elections are final, and our great people 
have passed this important test. I stand before you as the President 
and representative of the whole Palestinian people to say: we will 
continue consolidating national unity. We will deepen dialogue 
with all the active forces in our nation, and we will remain devoted 
to strengthening the unity of our society and institutions. We will 
also continue on the path of Yasser Arafat to achieve just peace— 
the peace of the brave for which he had always worked, and to which 
he dedicated all his life and efforts. 


And [salute all of our people, particularly the residents of Jerusalem 
—the capital of our independent state. You have proven to the whole 
world your national commitment, determination to move forward, 
and commitment to our national goals and democratic choice. Your 
turnout exceeded all expectations, and you overcame difficulties, 
obstacles, and hardships. 


—tThe people have spoken for the end of occupation and the 
democratic choice—for the continuation and consolidation 
of development and reform in all its forms, 

—tThe people have voted for the rule of law, order, pluralism, 
the peaceful transfer of authority, and equality for all, 

—The people have chosen just peace, ending the occupation, and 
coexistence based on equality and international legitimacy. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


This year is the year of Palestinian elections—presidential, legisla- 
tive, and municipal elections. Let us muster our national efforts to 
further extend the election process to all civil organizations, trade 
unions, and political forces and factions so as to rejuvenate our 
domestic political life. 


The greatest challenge before us, and the fundamental task facing 


us is national liberation. The task of ending the occupation, estab- 
lishing the Palestinian state on the 1967 borders, with Jerusalem 
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as its capital, and reaching a just and agreed solution to the refugee 
problem on the basis of international legitimacy [resolutions], first 
and foremost [the UN General Assembly] resolution 194 (of 1949) 
and the Beirut Arab Summit Resolution [in 2002]. 


To achieve these national goals, we will remain committed to the 
PLO’s strategic choice: the choice of achieving just peace and our 
national goals through negotiations. The path to these goals is what 
we and the world have agreed upon in the Road Map. We have repeat- 
edly stated that we are committed to our responsibilities in the Road 
Map. We will implement our obligations as a matter of Palestinian 
national interest. In return, Israel has to implement its obligations. 


In the last few days, a number of incidents took place. We condemn 
these actions, whether by the Israeli occupation forces or the reac- 
tions of some Palestinian factions. This does not help bring about 
the calm needed to enable a credible, serious peace process. We are 
seeking a mutual ceasefire to end this vicious circle. 


Our hand is extended towards an Israeli partner for making peace. 
But partnership is not through words but rather deeds. It is through 
ending assassinations, the siege on our towns, arrests, land confis- 
cations, settlement activity and the separation wall. Partnership 
cannot be achieved by dictation, and peace cannot be reached by 
partial or interim solutions. Peace can only be achieved by working 
together to reach a permanent status solution that deals with all of 
the outstanding issues, and which turns a new page on the basis 
of two neighboring states. 


I would like to stress here that we are fully prepared to resume 
permanent status negotiations, and that we are politically ready to 
reach a comprehensive agreement over all of the issues. 


From this forum, and on this day, I say to the Israeli leadership 
and to the Israeli people: we are two peoples destined to live side by 
side, and to share this land between us. The only alternative to peace 
is the continuation of the occupation and the conflict. Let us start 
implementing the Road Map, and—in parallel—let us start dis- 
cussing the permanent status issues so that we can end, once and 
for all, the conflict between us. 


From this forum, I call upon all concerned international actors, 
particularly the Quartet, to play a direct role in guaranteeing the 
implementation of the Road Map. You must ensure that we do not 
re-enter the labyrinth of preconditions that preclude progress in 
implementation. You must ensure that we do not get stuck in the 
maze of long-term partial or interim solutions designed to delay 
reaching a just and comprehensive solution. 


As we at the Palestinian Authority express our readiness to imple- 


ment all of our Road Map obligations, we expect all other parties to 
implement theirs. It is not reasonable that only we are required 
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to take action while settlements continue, or while the Wall expands 
within Palestinian land to separate Palestinian from Palestinian, and 
to destroy the livelihoods of hundreds of thousands of our people, 
or while closures, the siege, arrests, and other violations continue 
against our people, spreading despair, frustration, and loss ofhope. 


Today, it is up to the world to give our people hope, and it is up to 
the world not to repeat the same mistakes that sabotaged many ini- 
tiatives and positive efforts in the past. In particular, I direct this 
call to all of the leaders of the Quartet members, and to all those 
committed to re-launching the peace process, and particularly to 
the US as the main player in this context. 


Welcoming Palestinian democracy and supporting it is important, 
but this support will remain deficient if it is not shored up with 
efforts to end all aspects of the occupation so that this democracy 
may continue and thrive. 


Lalso call upon the international community to take the necessary 
measures to implement the decision of the International Court of 
Justice, this decision that condemned the racist separation wall as 
illegal and called for its removal. 


Brothers and Sisters, 
Palestinians at the Homeland and in the Diaspora, 


Ending the occupation was and will remainat the top of our national 
Palestinian agenda, but it is not the only priority. I can find no jus- 
tification for ignoring the rest of our national issues under the pre- 
text that we are an occupied people. The same proud Palestinian 
spirit that has struggled to ensure recognition of our just cause must 
guide us in dealing with our domestic agenda. 


For decades, Palestinians have been a beacon of creativity and 
achievement, a light that has shone with talent and skill over the 
whole world. It is our duty to continue faithfully working in the 
same spirit and with the same determination to build an enlight- 
ened, civilized society that will be—both in its official and civil 
parts—a democratic example to be followed, and a basis for a 
bright outlook for our future generations. 


I believe that we all agree that the first step towards building our 
society lies in establishing the rule of law. Only then will our people 
enjoy safety and security, only then will we be able to truly develop 
our institutions of governance and our political system, and only 
then will we achieve development and economic prosperity and make 
progress in social, cultural, and other fields. 


The rule of law is embodied in one authority and one legal weapon 


in the hands of this authority, within the framework of political 
pluralism and the peaceful periodic transfer of authority. We all 
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have the right to differ, and we all have the right to present our case 
to the people through the ballot box, but no-one has the right to 
by-pass the will of the people or to take law into their own hand in 
the service of their own agenda. Let law and democracy remain the 
only method of dealing with all aspects of our domestic concerns. 


We have started the process of reform, and we will—God willing— 
continue. Reforming and developing the judiciary, security and 
government agencies, and continuing the development of our finan- 
cial and economic system, and establishing a new mechanism for 
cooperation between the public and private sectors are prerequi- 
sites for enabling the National Authority to play its role in serving 
the Palestinian people. But more than that, they are also a duty so 
as to establish the foundations of the Palestinian state to which we 
aspire. It is our duty, whether in the Authority, opposition, or civil 
society not to allow the occupation to derail us from this path, or 
internal chaos to sabotage this process. 


We will work to establish close cooperation between the various 
institutions of the Palestinian Authority—the legislative, judicial 
and executive authorities—while respecting their separation and 
distinct role in accordance with the Basic Law. This should become 
the solid foundation and the established tradition of our political life, 
so as to develop our political system and to preserve its vitality. 


We will exert all of our efforts to revitalize the PLO institutions and 
to activate its national role as the sole legitimate representative of 
our people. This will intensify our efforts to serve our people in the 
Diaspora. The PLO must assume its leading role in supporting the 
National Authority, in emphasizing the unity of Palestinian deci- 
sion, and in protecting the National Program of 1988 and the Pales- 
tinian Declaration of Independence. 


Today, I address the families of our revered martyrs to assure you 
that we will remain faithful to their memory and committed to pro- 
tecting the future of their children. We will continue to care for the 
injured and the handicapped, and all of those affected by the viola- 
tions of the occupation, whether home demolitions, the destruction 
of agricultural facilities, and all other forms of collective punishment. 


Lalso address my brothers the prisoners and detainees to assure 
them that their cause will remain at the forefront of our efforts and 
will figure high on all levels. Opening the path of freedom before them 
is anoble purpose that we will do our utmost to achieve. We will also 
protect our fugitives and deportees, and we will absorb them and 
guarantee their future. 


Ihave been throughout my [career on] field visits to the refugee 


camps here in the homeland and in Syria, Lebanon, and the Arab 
World. I have met our people who have entrusted us with their 
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national aspirations and daily concerns. These will remain a central 
part of our own concerns. While we reject involuntary settlement 
outside the homeland, we must guarantee that our people—wher- 
ever they are—enjoy the best standards of living, through cooper- 
ation with our brothers in the host countries. 


[..] 


Source: Mahmoud Abbas, “Inauguration of Palestinian President 
Mahmoud Abbas, 15 January, 2005,” Electronic Intifada, http:// 
electronicintifada.net. 


160. Mahmoud Abbas, Transcript of 
Speech regarding Cease-Fire 
Agreement in Sharm al-Sheikh, Egypt 
[Excerpt], February 8, 2005 


Introduction 


Less than a month after he was sworn in as president of the Pales- 
tinian Authority (PA), Mahmoud Abbas met Israeli prime minister 
Ariel Sharon at Sharm al-Sheikh in Egypt. The two men announced 
a cease-fire agreement between all Israelis and Palestinians and 
expressed their hopes that this accord would facilitate the resump- 
tion of peace negotiations along the lines laid out in the stalled Road 
Map to Peace guidelines. Admitting that the exceedingly difficult 
issues of the status of Jerusalem, refugees, and settlements still re- 
quired resolution, Abbas proclaimed that it was “high time that... 
the long decades of suffering and pain would stop” so that Pales- 
tinians could live a normal life. He hoped that “the language of 
negotiations will replace the language of bullets and cannons.” He 
then moved forcefully to crack down on Palestinians who disregarded 
this new cease-fire. A few days later, when Palestinian gunmen 
attacked isolated Israeli settlements in defiance of the truce, Abbas 
summarily dismissed some of his security officials for their failure 
to prevent the attacks. He responded equally sharply when Israeli 
soldiers shot three unarmed Palestinian boys in April, charging that 
this was a deliberate effort to sabotage the cease-fire and demand- 
ing that Israel’s government take serious action to punish the troops 
involved. When Abbas visited U.S. president George W. Bush at the 
White House in May 2005, Bush applauded his crackdown on 
violence and terrorism, promised U.S. support for an independent 
Palestinian state, and offered the PA $50 million in economic aid, 
the first such assistance that the U.S. government had paid directly 
to the Palestinians. The cease-fire lasted until June 2006, when mil- 
itant Palestinians linked to the extremist Hamas political grouping, 
then locked in dispute with Abbas over their governmental role, 
broke the truce with renewed attacks on Israeli civilians. 


Primary Source 
[...] 
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We have agreed with Prime Minister Ariel Sharon to cease all acts 
of violence against the Israelis and against the Palestinians wher- 
ever they are. Tranquility and quiet that will be witnessed and in 
our land, starting today, is the beginning for a new era. The begin- 
ning of peace and hope, [is] what [was] announced today in addi- 
tion to being the implementation of the first article of the road map 
that was established by the quartet. It is also a step—and a basic 
step, an important step that provides a new opportunity for restor- 
ing the peace process and its momentum, so that the Palestinian and 
the Israeli peoples restore hope and confidence in the possibility for 
achieving peace. 


I believe that we all understand our big responsibilities and joint 
responsibilities to consolidate this opportunity and to development. 
This can be achieved through an urgent work of restoring the spirit 
of partnership and reciprocity [so as] to avoid unilateral steps. 


And we have, starting this very moment, to protect what we have 
already announced, to provide the suitable mechanisms toward 
implementation. What we agree on today is just the beginning of a 
process of bridging the gap and difference among all of us. 


We differ on several issues. And this may include settlements, the 
release of prisoners, the wall closing institutions in Jerusalem. We 
will not be able to solve all of these issues today, but our positions 
towards these issues are clear and firm. Intensifying our efforts will 
lead us to implementing another obligation on the road map, which 
is resuming the negotiations of the final status in order to end the 
Israeli occupation that started in 1967, of the Palestinian territory 
and solving all of the issues pertaining to the final status, Jerusalem, 
refugees, settlements and other issues which were kept for the final 
status and negotiations according to the terms of reference in the 
road map, mentioned in the road map. 


Mr. President, His Majesty, Mr. Prime Minister, just less than one 
month ago the Palestinian people went to the ballot boxes for the 
presidential elections, which were held after the departure of Pres- 
ident Yasser Arafat. In this remarkable democratic practice, the 
Palestinian people embodied through these elections their setting 
to the just peace that will put an end to dictates of war, violence and 
occupation. Peace that means the establishment of a Palestinian 
state, or the state of —the democratic state of independent Palestine 
along|side] the State of Israel, as mentioned in the road map plan. 


Here in the city of Sharm el-Sheikh, the city of peace, we renew on 
behalf of the Palestine Liberation Organization, and the Palestinian 
Authority, our adherence to the terms of reference of the peace 
process and to the resolutions of international legitimacy and all 
the resolutions endorsed by the PLO, the Palestinian government, 
and the government of Israel, and the road map as well. 


And also | assert our interest in respecting all our obligations and 
implementing all our commitments. And will save no effort what- 
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ever to protect this newborn opportunity of peace, that is provided 
through what we have already declared here today. We hope that 
our brothers in the Arab Republic of Egypt and the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan, we hope that they will continue their good efforts as 
well as we hope that the quartet, the international quartet, will 
resume its responsibilities to achieve acceleration of progress on 
the Palestinian/Israeli [track] while reviving a peace process, as well, 
on the Syrian and Lebanese track, [treating both] tracks as one. 


Itis high time that the Palestinian people restore their freedom and 
independence. It is high time that the decades, the long decades of 
suffering and pain would stop. It is high time that our people enjoy 
peace and their right to live a normal life, just like all other peoples 
in the world under the sovereignty of law, under one authority and 
one weapon and with political pluralism. 


We look forward to that day and hope it will come as soon as pos- 
sible in order that the language of negotiations will replace the 
language of bullets and cannons; and in which neighborhood and 
livelihood will prevail instead of the war; and in order to provide 
our grandsons and our future generations, Palestinian and Israelis, 
a different tomorrow, a promising tomorrow. 


This is a new opportunity. A new opportunity of peace is won today 
in the city of peace. Let us all pledge to protect this opportunity in 
order to see that the wish of peace becomes a true and daily fact in 
this region. 


Source: “Transcript of Mahmoud Abbas’ Speech at Egypt Summit,” 
CNN.com, http://edition.cnn.com/2005/WORLD/meast/02/08/ 
transcript.abbas/index.html. Courtesy of CNN. 


161. Talia Sasson, Conclusion of 
Report on Illegal Outposts [Excerpt], 
March 8, 2005 


Introduction 


The expansion of Israeli settlements in the occupied territories 
and their future after the establishment of a Palestinian state was 
among the most contentious and acrimonious issues requiring res- 
olution before any final Palestinian-Israeli peace settlement could 
be reached. Under the 1993 Oslo Accords, Israel undertook to estab- 
lish no further settlements in the West Bank and to cease expand- 
ing those already in existence. For much of that decade, however, 
government officials had sanctioned and even encouraged the 
establishment of additional settlements. Under the Quartet’s Road 
Map to Peace of 2002-2003, Israel would evacuate all settlements— 
often known as outposts because they masqueraded as outlying 
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sections of existing settlements—established after March 21, 2001, 
together with those founded without authorization before that date. 
It was not even clear precisely how many outposts existed, in part 
because even when they were destroyed, settlers often quickly re- 
established them and because there were no centralized records 
regarding them. In March 2005 Talia Sasson, who had previously 
headed the State Prosecution Criminal Department, prepared a 
report for the prime minister’s office that detailed a pattern of illegal 
establishment of settlements, frequently on land whose ownership 
was dubious, with collusion, encouragement, and secret funding 
from various government ministries “in blatant violation of the 
law.” Even though her data were probably incomplete, Sasson iden- 
tified at least 24 unauthorized outposts established since March 
2001, 71 that had come into existence before then, and 10 whose 
foundation date was uncertain. The process of creating such unau- 
thorized settlements was, she added, still “profoundly under way.” 
Many of Sasson’s findings were an open secret, but their appear- 
ance as an official report—even though the government only pub- 
lished a summary—created a sensation. Somewhat ironically, in 
the late 1990s Prime Minister Ariel Sharon, for whom the report was 
prepared, had actively encouraged such activities, something that 
Sasson forbore to mention. Her report made it clear that for more 
than a decade Israeli officials had blatantly ignored many of their 
government’s international commitments on settlements, a defi- 
ciency that undercut many of their own complaints that the Pales- 
tinians had failed to honor their own pledges. Sasson recommended 
that Sharon consider instituting criminal proceedings against those 
involved, but the prime minister largely ignored her report, merely 
establishing a ministerial committee to study it and make further 
recommendations. Despite the international embarrassment they 
represented, the Israeli government was not prepared to pay the 
political cost of implementing forcible evacuations of illegitimate 
outposts. 


Primary Source 
[...] 


The reality revealed is difficult. 


For years Israeli governments have dismantled of their roles, not 
formally but in fact, and left the scene for the executive echelon. 
Instead of the government deciding on establishing settlements in 
Judea, Samaria and Gaza, others took its place, beginning in the mid 
nineties: 


The “engine” behind a decision to establish outposts are regional 
councils in Judea, Samaria and Gaza, settlers and activists, imbued 
with ideology and motivation to increase Israeli settlement in the 
Judea, Samaria and Gaza territories. Some of the officials working 
in the Settlement Division of the World Zionist Organization, and in 
the Ministry of Construction & Housing, cooperated with them to 
promote the unauthorized outposts phenomenon. These actions 
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were apparently inspired by different Ministers of Housing in the 
relevant times, either by overlooking or by actual encouragement 
and support, with additional support from other Ministries, initi- 
ated either by officials or by the political echelon of each Ministry. 


The result was that the executive echelon, so to speak, became the 
deciding echelon, with no authorization, contrary to government 
resolutions, bearing no political or public responsibility, which by 
nature of things rests upon the political echelon. 


Allofthis with massive financing by the State of Israel, with no appro- 
priate transparency, no criteria. 


The establishment of unauthorized outposts violates standard pro- 
cedure, good governing rules, and is an especially bold ongoing law 
violation. 


Furthermore, the State authorities speak [with] two voices. Some- 
times grant, and sometimes prevent. Rules have become flexible. 
One hand builds outposts, the other invests money and force to 
evacuate them. 


These actions were not done by individuals only. The problem is 
State and public authorities took part in breaking the law. They are 
the ones who financed construction without a resolution by the 
political echelon, contrary to government resolutions, with no legal 
planning status, sometimes not on State owned land, sometimes on 
private Palestinian property or on survey land. 


State authorities and public authorities broke the laws, regulations 
and rules made by the State. 


The IDF, which has sovereignty in Judea, Samaria and Gaza, and is 
responsible for peace and security, and the Israeli police, which 
is responsible for law enforcement in these territories—both fail 
to stand up to their missions. Law enforcement bodies cannot act 
against State authorities breaking the law. They cannot handle a 
mixed message, that the outposts are illegal but encouraged by the 
authorities. 


The security concept, that wherever there is an Israeli person—IDF 
will be there to protect him, resulted ina very sad reality. Therefore, 
any settler who places his home wherever he chooses, even if un- 
authorized and against the law—gains the protection of the army. 
The outcome is that the settlers are the ones who set the army’s de- 
ployment in the territories, not the army. Everyone is king. In order 
to protect one outpost, forces must be taken out of other places. The 
forces are not unlimited, and so the security level drops down. 


The protection supplied by IDF to unauthorized outposts, its mere 


existence there, drags it unwillingly to give its “seal” to unautho- 
rized outposts. 
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Andas if all this is not enough, the law enforcement tools in Judea, 
Samaria and Gaza are lacking. The security legislation does not 
support law enforcing bodies with the necessary tools to handle law 
violations regarding unauthorized outposts. Long-needed legisla- 
tion was not done, even though the bodies involved are well aware 
of it. A certain change appears, maybe, in the last few months. 


The State of Israel is a democratic state. This is what the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Basic Laws teach us. This is the glue 
that sticks all its citizens together, allows them to live together in one 
political entity. 


Democracy and the rule of law are two inseparables. One cannot 
exist without the other. 


The reality drawn up in this opinion shows that all of these deeds 
seriously endanger the principle of the rule of law. Even though the 
outposts are built in the Judea, Samaria and Gaza territories and 
not in Israel, the settlers and the authorities who take part in their 
establishment are Israeli. A continuing, bold, institutionalized law 
violation undermined the rule of law. When law violations become 
standard behavior they tend to spread into other areas. 


The Jewish settlement in the Judea, Samaria and Gaza territories is 
a matter in great dispute in Israel. Some support it passionately, 
others oppose it. Settlement policy in the Judea, Samaria and Gaza 
territories should be decided on by an elected government. 


But any government policy must obey the law. All officials and 
politicians are governed by law. 


The actions described are not a matter of political view. It is a mat- 
ter of law enforcement, a question of the rule of law. 


In order to maintain the democratic regime of Israel, urgent mea- 
sures must be taken to change the reality I have described. It can no 
longer be accepted. It must be reformed, and I believe you have the 


power to do so. 


I therefore suggest to implement my recommendations. 


Source: “Summary of the Opinion Concerning Unauthorized Out- 
posts,” Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs, http://www.mfa.gov.il/MFA. 
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United Nations Assembly [Excerpt], 
September 15, 2005 


Introduction 


A few days after the completion of Israel’s disengagement from Gaza, 
Prime Minister Ariel Sharon addressed the United Nations (UN). His 
speech was brief and somewhat unspecific but, particularly given his 
past record as a hard-liner, was also relatively moderate and tactful. 
Recalling his lengthy career in the military, Sharon urged the Pales- 
tinians to seek “reconciliation and compromise” and “embark on the 
path which leads to peace and understanding between our people.” 
Describing eloquently and emotionally just how much the territory 
of Israel meant to him personally and how difficult he would find it 
to relinquish any ofits soil to others, he nonetheless declared that the 
Palestinians were “also entitled to freedom and to a national, sover- 
eign existence in a state of their own.” He called upon the Pales- 
tinians to end policies tolerating the use of terrorist tactics and the 
incitement of hatred against Israel. Sharon emphasized that Israel 
would defend itselfin whatever ways were necessary and praised the 
security fence for its role in protecting Israelis and saving lives. He 
also stressed that he would not compromise on “the right of the State 
of Israel to exist as a Jewish state, with defensible borders, in full secu- 
rity and without threats and terror.” Having established his hard-line 
credentials, however, he urged Palestinian leaders to seize the “win- 
dow of opportunity” that implementation of the Disengagement Plan 
in Gaza now offered for resuming progress under the Road Map to 
Peace and working toward peace that would benefit both Palestini- 
ans and Israelis. Sharon’s speech was tough but not bombastic in 
tone and, by making few specific demands or pledges, left room for 
maneuver on peace terms. Tactfully, he omitted any mention of 
the anarchy that broke out in Gaza immediately after the Israeli dis- 
engagement, even though this might have been used to cast doubt on 
Palestinian fitness for self-rule. He also forbore to complain that 
Hamas candidates were running for office in Palestinian elections 
even though, under the Oslo Accords, the party’s opposition to 
making peace with Israel or accepting Israel’s existence should have 
excluded it from the polls. Given his past record as a military hawk, 
Sharon might have had the credentials to move for a compromise 
peace settlement with the Palestinians and simply ride out conserva- 
tive Israeli opposition to this. Already in his late seventies, he could 
move decisively and take risks for peace with few worries about the 
impact onhis political future. In early January 2006, however, Sharon 
suffered a massive stroke that left him incapacitated, and after three 
months the Israeli cabinet declared him incompetent to continue in 
office. Ifa window of opportunity for Palestinian-Israeli peace gen- 
uinely existed, Sharon would not be the one to open it. 


Primary Source 


My friends and colleagues, heads and representatives of the UN 
member states, 
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Larrived here from Jerusalem, the capital of the Jewish people for 
over 3,000 years, and the undivided and eternal capital of the State 
of Israel. 


I stand before you at the gate of nations as a Jew and as a citizen of 
the democratic, free and sovereign State of Israel, a proud repre- 
sentative of an ancient people, whose numbers are few, but whose 
contribution to civilization and to the values of ethics, justice and 
faith, surrounds the world and encompasses history. . . . 


I was born in the Land of Israel, the son of pioneers—people who 
tilled the land and sought no fights—who did not come to Israel to 
dispossess its residents. If the circumstances had not demanded it, 
I would not have become a soldier, but rather a farmer and agricul- 
turist. My first love was, and remains, manual labor: sowing and 
harvesting, the pastures, the flock and the cattle. 


I, as someone whose path of life led him to be a fighter and com- 
mander in all Israel’s wars, reach out today to our Palestinian neigh- 
bors in a call for reconciliation and compromise to end the bloody 
conflict, and embark on the path which leads to peace and under- 
standing between our peoples. I view this as my calling and my pri- 
mary mission for the coming years. 


The land of Israel is precious to me, precious to us, the Jewish peo- 
ple, more than anything. Relinquishing any part of our forefathers’ 
legacy is heartbreaking, as difficult as the parting of the Red Sea. 
Every inch of land, every hill and valley, every stream and rock, is 
saturated with Jewish history, replete with memories. 


The continuity of Jewish presence in the Land of Israel never ceased. 
Even those of us who were exiled from our land, against their will, 
to the ends of the earth—their souls, for all generations, remained 
connected to their homeland, by thousands of hidden threads of 
yearning and love, expressed three times a day in prayer and songs 
of longing. 


The Land of Israel is the open Bible, the written testimony, the 
identity and right of the Jewish people. Under its skies, the prophets 
of Israel expressed their claims for social justice, and their eternal 
vision for alliances between peoples, in a world which would know 
no more war. Its cities, villages, vistas, ridges, deserts and plains 
preserve as loyal witnesses its ancient Hebrew names. Page after 
page, our unique land is unfurled, and at its heart is united Jeru- 
salem, the city of the Temple upon Mount Moriah, the axis of the 
life of the Jewish people throughout all generations, and the seat 
of its yearnings and prayers for 3,000 years. The city to which we 
pledged an eternal vow of faithfulness, which forever beats in every 
Jewish heart: “If1 forget thee, O Jerusalem, may my right hand for- 
get its cunning!” 
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I say these things to you because they are the essence of my Jewish 
consciousness, and of my belief in the eternal and unimpeachable 
right of the people of Israel to the Land of Israel. However, I say this 
here also to emphasize the immensity of the pain I feel deep in my 
heart at the recognition that we have to make concessions for the 
sake of peace between us and our Palestinian neighbors. 


The right of the Jewish people to the Land of Israel does not mean 
disregarding the rights of others in the land. The Palestinians will 
always be our neighbors. We respect them, and have no aspirations 
to rule over them. They are also entitled to freedom and to a 
national, sovereign existence in a state of their own. 


This week, the last Israeli soldier left the Gaza Strip, and military 
law there was ended. The State of Israel proved that it is ready to 
make painful concessions in order to resolve the conflict with the 
Palestinians. The decision to disengage was very difficult for me, 
and involves a heavy personal price. However, it is the absolute 
recognition thatit is the right path for the future of Israel that guided 
me. Israeli society is undergoing a difficult crisis as a result of the 
Disengagement, and now needs to heal the rifts. 


Now it is the Palestinians’ turn to prove their desire for peace. The 
end of Israeli control over and responsibility for the Gaza Strip allows 
the Palestinians, if they so wish, to develop their economy and build 
a peace-seeking society, which is developed, free, law-abiding, 
transparent, and which adheres to democratic principles. The most 
important test the Palestinian leadership will face is in fulfilling 
their commitment to put an end to terror and its infrastructures, 
eliminate the anarchic regime of armed gangs, and cease the incite- 
ment and indoctrination of hatred towards Israel and the Jews. 


Until they do so—Israel will know how to defend itself from the 
horrors of terrorism. This is why we built the Security Fence, and 
we will continue to build it until it is completed, as would any other 
country defending its citizens. The Security Fence prevents terror- 
ists and murderers from arriving in city centers on a daily basis 
and targeting citizens on their way to work, children on their way 
to school and families sitting together in restaurants. This Fence is 
vitally indispensable. This Fence saves lives! 


The successful implementation of the Disengagement Plan opens 
up a window of opportunity for advancing towards peace, in accor- 
dance with the sequence of the Roadmap. The State of Israel is 
committed to the Roadmap and to the implementation of the Sharm 
El-Sheikh understandings. And hope thatit will be possible, through 
them, to renew the political process. 


lam among those who believe that it is possible to reach a fair com- 
promise and coexistence in good neighborly relations between Jews 
and Arabs. However, I must emphasize one fact: there will be no 
compromise on the right of the State of Israel to exist as a Jewish 
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state, with defensible borders, in full security and without threats 
and terror. 


I call on the Palestinian leadership to show determination and lead- 
ership, and to eliminate terror, violence and the culture of hatred 
from our relations. I am certain that it is in our power to present our 
peoples with a new and promising horizon, a horizon of hope. 


Distinguished representatives, 


AsI mentioned, the Jewish people have along memory. We remem- 
ber events which took place thousands of years ago, and certainly 
remember events which took place in this hall during the last 60 
years. The Jewish people remember the dramatic vote in the UN 
Assembly on November 29, 1947, when representatives of the nations 
recognized our right to national revival in our historic homeland. 
However, we also remember dozens of harsh and unjust decisions 
made by the United Nations over the years. And we know that, even 
today, there are those who sit here as representatives of a country 
whose leadership calls to wipe Israel off the face of the earth, and 
no one speaks out. 


The attempts of that country to arm itself with nuclear weapons must 
disturb the sleep of anyone who desires peace and stability in the 
Middle East and the entire world. The combination of murky fun- 
damentalism and support of terrorist organizations creates a seri- 
ous threat that every member nation in the UN must stand against. 


Thope that the comprehensive reforms which the United Nations is 
undergoing in its 60th anniversary year will include a fundamental 
change and improvement in the approach of the United Nations, its 
organizations and institutions, towards the State of Israel. 


My fellow representatives, 


Peace is a supreme value in the Jewish legacy, and is the desired goal 
of our policy. After the long journey of wanderings and the hard- 
ships of the Jewish people; after the Holocaust which obliterated 
one third of our people; after the long and arduous struggle for re- 
vival; after more than 57 consecutive years of war and terror which 
did not stop the development of the State of Israel; after all this— 
our heart’s desire was and remains to achieve peace with our neigh- 
bors. Our desire for peace is strong enough to ensure that we will 
achieve it, only if our neighbors are genuine partners in this longed- 
for goal. If we succeed in working together, we can transform our 
plot ofland, which is dear to both peoples, froma land of contention 
to a land of peace—for our children and grandchildren. 


Source: Ariel Sharon, “Statement of Israel, 2005 UN World Summit,” 


United Nations, http://www.un.org/webcast/summit2005/ 
statements 15.html. 
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Introduction 


Lebanon was a small country surrounded by larger neighbors in- 
cluding Israel, Syria, and Iran, all of which sought to manipulate 
Lebanon’s turbulent factional politics to their own advantage. From 
1976 until 2005 Syrian troops controlled much of Lebanon, while 
Israeli forces held a security zone in southern Lebanon from 1982 
until 2000 when they withdrew behind the Blue Line, which de- 
marcated the border between the two countries. The weakness of 
Lebanon’s government also impelled anti-Israeli militia groups, 
first the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), whose leaders 
moved there after their expulsion from Jordan in 1971 until Israeli 
attacks forced them to leave in 1982, and then the Islamic Shiite 
Hezbollah group, to use it as a base from which to launch assaults 
against Israel. Israel briefly invaded Lebanon in 1978 in the hope of 
removing Palestinian forces there and launched a more successful 
war against Palestinian positions in 1982. In February 2005 the assas- 
sination, probably with Syrian and Hezbollah collusion, of popular 
Lebanese ex-prime minister Rafik Hariri sparked huge popular 
demonstrations against the presence of Syrian and Hezbollah forces 
in the country and demands that Lebanon’s own government be 
allowed to run a unified country on democratic principles. Even 
though Syria and Hezbollah mounted large counterdemonstrations, 
the events highlighted the presence of Syrian troops in Lebanon, 
encouraging popular and international calls for their removal. In 
2004 United Nations (UN) Security Council Resolution 1559 had 
called for an end to Syria’s occupation of Lebanon and the dis- 
arming of all militia forces, including Hezbollah. Under substantial 
international pressure Syria withdrew its forces in late April 2005, 
although Hezbollah and other militias still failed to disarm. Sections 
of Lebanon’s border with Syria also remained unclearly defined. 
Seeking to encourage the restoration of control of the country to 
Lebanon’s own government, in May 2006 the UN Security Council 
therefore passed a further resolution urging the full implementa- 
tion of the provisions of Resolution 1559 on disarming all militias 
within Lebanon and negotiations between Syria and Lebanon to 
delineate clearly the border between them. The UN also called on 
Syria and other countries to interdict the unauthorized movement 
of armaments into Lebanese territory. These UN resolutions had 
little concrete impact on the situation, as the parties involved failed 
to observe them. One month later, the use of such weaponry by the 
still active Hezbollah militia to attack Israel would provoke a small 
but fierce Israeli military operation against Lebanon. 


Primary Source 


The Security Council, 


Recalling all its previous resolutions on Lebanon, in particular 
resolutions 1559 (2004), 425 and 426 (1978), resolution 520 (1982) 
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and resolution 1655 (2006), as well as the statements of its Presi- 
dent on the situation in Lebanon, in particular the statements of 
18 June 2000 (S/PRST/2000/21), of 19 October 2004 (S/PRST/ 
2004/36), of 4 May 2005 (S/PRST/2005/17) and of 23 January 2006 
(S/PRST/2006/3), 


Reiterating its strong support for the territorial integrity, sovereignty 
and political independence of Lebanon within its internationally 
recognized borders, 


Noting positively that further significant progress has been made 
towards implementingin fullall provisions of resolution 1559 (2004), 
in particular through the Lebanese national dialogue, but noting 
also with regret that other provisions of resolution 1559 have not 
yet been fully implemented, namely the disbanding and disarming 
of Lebanese and non-Lebanese militias, the extension of the con- 
trol of the Government of Lebanon over all its territory, the strict 
respect of the sovereignty, territorial integrity, unity and political 
independence of Lebanon, and free and fair presidential elections 
conducted according to the Lebanese constitutional rules, without 
foreign interference and influence, 


Noting with concern the conclusion of the Secretary-General’s report 
(S/2006/248) that there had been movements of arms into Lebanese 
territory for militias over the last six months, 


Expressing full support for the Lebanese National Dialogue and 
commending all Lebanese parties for its conduct and for the con- 
sensus reached in this context on important matters, 


Having heard the Prime Minister of Lebanon’s address to the Secu- 
rity Council on 21 April 2006 (S/PV.5417), 


1. Welcomes the third semi-annual report of the Secretary-General 
to the Security Council of 18 April 2006 on the implementation of 
resolution 1559 (2004) (S/2006/248); 


2. Reiterates its call for the full implementation of all requirements 
of resolution 1559 (2004); 


3. Reiterates also its call on all concerned States and parties as men- 
tioned in the report, to cooperate fully with the Government of 
Lebanon, the Security Council and the Secretary-General to achieve 
this goal; 


4. Strongly encourages the Government of Syria to respond posi- 
tively to the request made by the Government of Lebanon, in line 
with the agreements of the Lebanese national dialogue, to delineate 
their common border, especially in those areas where the border is 
uncertain or disputed and to establish full diplomatic relations and 
representation, noting that such measures would constitute a sig- 
nificant step towards asserting Lebanon’s sovereignty, territorial 
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integrity and political independence and improving the relations 
between the two countries, thus contributing positively to the sta- 
bility in the region, and urges both parties to make efforts through 
further bilateral dialogue to this end, bearing in mind that the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations between States, and of permanent 
diplomatic missions, takes place by mutual consent; 


5. Commends the Government of Lebanon for undertaking mea- 
sures against movements of arms into Lebanese territory and calls 
on the Government of Syria to take similar measures; 


6. Welcomes the decision of the Lebanese national dialogue to dis- 
arm Palestinian militias outside refugee camps within six months, 
supports its implementation and calls for further efforts to disband 
and disarm all Lebanese and non-Lebanese militias and to restore 
fully the Lebanese Government’s control over all Lebanese territory; 


7. Reiterates its support to the Secretary-General and his Special 
envoy in their efforts and dedication to facilitate and assist in the 
implementation of all provisions of resolution 1559 (2004); 


8. Decides to remain seized of the matter. 


Source: United Nations Security Council Official Records, 06-35177 
(E), S.C. Res. 1680, May 17, 2006, http://daccessdds.un.org. 


164. National Conciliation Document of 
the Prisoners [Excerpt], June 28, 2006 


Introduction 


In January 2006 candidates of the extremist Hamas political party, 
which supported the destruction of Israel, won 76 out of 132 seats 
in the Palestinian legislature, whereas the more moderate Fatah 
won only 43 seats. The result appeared to threaten the continuation 
of the process under the Road Map to Peace guidelines drawn up 
during 2002-2003. For more than a year, negotiations were in 
progress between Hamas and moderate Palestinian Authority (PA) 
president Mahmoud Abbas, head of Fatah, who was determined 
that the election results should not sabotage his ongoing efforts for 
a lasting peace settlement that would establish an independent 
Palestinian state. Abbas sought to make the inclusion of Hamas in 
a coalition Palestinian government conditional on that organiza- 
tion’s renunciation of violence and acceptance of Israel’s right to 
exist. In May 2006 a document appeared that quickly became a 
rallying point for Palestinian peace advocates. Five Palestinian pris- 
oners held in Israeli jails, each from a different Palestinian organi- 
zation, including the hard-line Hamas and Islamic Jihad, drafted a 
document that they hoped would serve to reconcile the conflicting 
Palestinian viewpoints. The 18-point document called on all Pales- 
tinian groups to work together and form a national unity govern- 
mentin order to achieve the objective ofan independent Palestinian 
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state. The first point of the program anticipated that the territorial 
basis of such a state would be the territories that Israel had occu- 
pied in 1967, a definition that was interpreted as recognizing the 
right of Israel to exist. Likewise, the third and seventh points referred 
to “negotiations and diplomacy” as appropriate strategies for 
accomplishing this objective together with “resistance by various 
means,” the details of which were left unspecified. In their fifteenth 
point, the authors proclaimed that “our national interest neces- 
sitates reassessing our means of struggle in order to find the best 
methods of resisting the occupation.” Although less than forthright, 
the prisoners’ document could therefore be interpreted as one that 
called for acceptance of Israel’s existence and at least left open the 
possibility of relying on peaceful methods rather than violent 
struggle to achieve this. The document won wide circulation among 
Palestinians, especially those who deplored the fratricidal conflicts 
among the various Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) fac- 
tions, which caused numerous deaths and injuries during 2006. 
Abbas hoped to make a slightly revised version, that was issued in 
June 2006, the basis of a territory-wide referendum but failed to 
accomplish this, and the two original Hamas and Islamic Jihad sig- 
natories repudiated the document after it became politicized. Israeli 
president Ehud Olmert, however, characterized the charter as un- 
realistic since it demanded that Israel withdraw from all territory 
occupied in 1967 and allow Palestinian refugees to return to Israel. 
The Mecca Accords that the feuding Fatah and Hamas parties signed 
in February 2007 specifically endorsed the Prisoners’ Document. 
The National Reconciliation Document, as it was known, was evi- 
dence of a growing consciousness among Palestinians that their 
bitter internal divisions greatly vitiated their own effectiveness as 
they tried to win and create an independent state. 


Primary Source 
[...] 


Based on the high sense of historical national responsibility and 
in light of the dangers facing our people and based on the principle 
saying that rights don’t fall by law of limitations, and on the basis 
of no recognition of the legitimacy of occupation and for the sake 
of reinforcing the internal Palestinian front and [to] maintain and 
protect the national unity and the unity of our people in the home- 
land and in the Diaspora and in order to confront the Israeli scheme 
that aims to impose the Israeli solution and to blow up the dream 
and right of our people in establishing their independent state with 
full sovereignty; this scheme that the Israeli government intends 
to execute in the next phase based on concluding the apartheid wall 
and the Judaization of Jerusalem and expansion of the Israeli set- 
tlements and the seizure of the Jordan Valley and the annexation of 
large areas from the West Bank and blocking the path in front of our 
people in exercising their right in return. 


In Order to maintain the accomplishments of our people through- 
out this long struggle and out of loyalty to our martyrs, prisoners 
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and our injured and given that we are still in a phase of liberation, 
this necessitates that we formulate a political strategy. Therefore, 
with the goal of making our comprehensive national dialogue a 
success, based on the Cairo Declaration and coupled with the 
urgent need for unity and solidarity, we put forth this document 
(the national conciliation document) to our people, President Mah- 
moud Abbas (Abu Mazen), the PLO leadership, Prime Minister 
Ismail Hanieh, the Council of Ministers, the Speaker and members 
of the PNC, the Speaker and members of the PLC, all Palestinian 
forces and factions, all nongovernmental and popular organizations 
and institutions and to the popular leadership of the Palestinians in 
the homeland and in the Diaspora. 


This document is being put forth as a complete package and the intro- 
duction is part of it: 


1—The Palestinian people in the homeland and in the Diaspora 
seek and struggle to liberate their land and remove the settlements 
and evacuate the settlers and remove the apartheid and annexation 
and separation wall and to achieve their right to freedom, return 
and independence and to exercise their right to self-determination, 
including the right to establish their independent state with al-Quds 
al-Shareef as its capital on all territories occupied in 1967, and to 
secure the right of return for refugees to their homes and proper- 
ties from which they were evicted and to compensate them and to 
liberate all prisoners and detainees without any discrimination and 
all of this is based on the historical right of our people on the land of 
our forefathers and based on the UN Charter and international law 
and legitimacy in a way that does not affect the rights of our people. 


2—To speed up efforts to achieve that which was agreed on in Cairo 
in March 2005 pertaining to the development and reactivation of 
the PLO and the participation of all forces and factions in it accord- 
ing to democratic principles that reinforce the status of the PLO as 
the sole legitimate representative of the Palestinian people wher- 
ever they are in a manner that meets with the changes on the Pales- 
tinian arena and in a manner that consolidates the authority of 
the PLO to assume its responsibilities in leading our people in the 
homeland and the Diaspora. The PLO should also be the body that 
mobilizes the people in defending their national, political and 
humanitarian rights in the various fora and circles and in the inter- 
national and regional arenas. Furthermore, our national interest 
stipulates the formation ofa new Palestinian National Council before 
the end of 2006 in a manner that secures the representation of all 
Palestinian national and Islamic forces, factions and parties and all 
sectors of our people through elections, where possible, according 
to proportional representation, and through agreement where it is 
not possible to hold elections according to mechanisms set up by 
the Higher Committee resulting from the Cairo Dialogue. The PLO 
therefore, will remain a broad front and framework and a compre- 
hensive national coalition and the higher political reference for all 
the Palestinians in the homeland and in the Diaspora. 
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3—The right of the Palestinian people to resist and to uphold the 
option of resistance of occupation by various means and focusing 
resistance in territories occupied in 1967 in tandem with political 
action, negotiations and diplomacy whereby there is broad partic- 
ipation from all sectors in the popular resistance. 


4—To formulate a Palestinian plan aimed at comprehensive polit- 
ical action; to unify Palestinian political discourse on the basis of 
the Palestinian national goals as mentioned in this document and 
according to Arab legitimacy and international legitimacy resolu- 
tions that grant justice to the Palestinian people maintaining their 
rights and constants to be implemented by the PLO leadership and 
its institutions, and the PNA represented in president and govern- 
ment, the national and Islamic factions, the civil society organiza- 
tions and public figures. This is aimed at mobilizing Arab, Islamic 
and international political, financial, economic and humanitarian 
support and solidarity with our people and the PNA and to gain 
support for the right of our people to self-determination, freedom, 
return and independence; furthermore, it is aimed at confronting 
Israel’s plan to impose any unilateral solution on our people and to 
confront the oppressive siege. 


5—To protect and support the PNA since it is the nucleus of the 
future state and was born of the struggle and sacrifices of the Pales- 
tinian people; to stress that higher national interests call for re- 
specting the “Basic Law” of the PNA and the effective laws and for 
respecting the responsibilities and authorities of the president 
elected according to the will of the Palestinian people through free, 
honest and democratic elections. 


Italso calls for respecting the responsibilities and authorities of the 
government granted by a vote of confidence from the PLC which 
came through free and honest and democratic elections and stresses 
the importance and need for creative cooperation between the pres- 
idency and the government; there should be joint action and regu- 
lar meetings between them to achieve and reinforce cooperation 
and integration according to the provisions of the Basic Law and 
the higher national interests; and for the need for comprehensive 
reforms in PNA institutions, especially the judiciary whereby the 
judiciary authority should be respected at all levels, its rulings im- 
plemented so as to reinforce the rule of the law. 


6—To work on forming a national unity government that secures 
the participation of parliamentary blocs and political forces inter- 
ested in participating on the basis of this document and the joint 
program to upgrade the Palestinian situation at the local, Arab, 
regional and international levels. Their goal is also to implement 
the reform program and develop the national economy and encour- 
age investment and fight poverty and unemployment and provide 
the best possible care for the sectors that carried the burden of 
steadfastness, resistance and the Intifada and who were the victims 
of the Israeli aggression. In particular, this refers to the families of 
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martyrs, prisoners and injured and the owners of demolished homes 
and properties, destroyed by the occupation, and the unemployed 
and graduates. 


7—Administration of the negotiations falls within the jurisdiction 
of the PLO and the President of the PNA, which will be on the basis 
of adhering to Palestinian national goals as mentioned in this doc- 
ument on condition that any agreement must be presented to the 
new PNC for ratification or a general referendum to be held in the 
homeland and the Diaspora through organizing the referendum. 


8—Liberation of the prisoners and detainees is a sacred national 
duty that must be assumed by all Palestinian national and Islamic 
forces and factions, the PLO and the PNA represented in President 
and government, the PLC and all resistance forces. 


9—Stressing the need to double our efforts to support and care for 
the refugees and defend their rights and work on holding a popular 
conference representing the refugees that would create commis- 
sions to carry out duties towards the refugees and to stress the right 
of return; the international community should also be pressured to 
implement Resolution 194 which stipulates the right of refugees 
to return and to be compensated. 


10—To work on forming a unified resistance front called the “Pales- 
tinian Resistance Front” to lead and engage in resistance against the 
occupation and to unify and coordinate resistance action and work 
on defining a unified political reference for the front. 


11—To cling to the principles of democracy and to hold regular, 
general, free and honest democratic elections according to the law 
for the presidency, the PLC and the local and municipal councils and 
trade unions and federations and to respect the principle ofa peace- 
ful and smooth transfer of authority and to stress the principle of 
separation of authorities; the Palestinian democratic experience 
should be protected and any democratic choice and its results 
respected; furthermore, there should be respect for the rule of the 
law, public and fundamental freedoms, freedom of the press and 
equality among the citizens in rights and duties without discrimi- 
nation; the achievements of women should be respected and fur- 
ther developed and promoted. 


12—To reject and denounce the oppressive siege against the Pales- 
tinian people being led by the US and Israel and to call on the Arabs 
at the popular and official levels to support the Palestinian people, 
the PLO and the PNA and to call on the Arab governments to im- 
plement the political, financial, economic, and media decisions of 
the Arab summits that support the Palestinian people and their 
national cause; to stress that the PNA is committed to the Arab con- 
sensus and to joint Arab action that supports our just cause and the 
higher Arab interests. 
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13—To call on the Palestinian people to strive for unity and solidar- 
ity, to unify their ranks and to support the PLO and PNA represented 
in president and government; to endorse the people’s steadfastness 
and resistance in the face of Israeli aggression and siege and to reject 
any interference in internal Palestinian affairs. 


14—To denounce all forms of division that could lead to internal 
strife; to condemn the use of weapons in settling internal disputes 
and to ban the use of weapons among the people; to stress the sanc- 
tity of Palestinian blood and to adhere to dialogue as the sole means 
of resolving disagreements. There should be freedom of expression 
through the media, which also applies to any party in opposition 
to the authority and its decisions in accordance with the law; ad- 
herence to the right to peaceful protest and to organize marches, 
demonstrations and sit-ins on condition that they be peaceful 
and unarmed and do not attack the property of citizens or public 


property. 


15—The national interest necessitates the need to find the best 
means of allowing our people and their political forces in the Gaza 
Strip to participate in the battle for freedom, return and indepen- 
dence while bearing in mind the new situation in the Gaza Strip as 
true elevation and power for the steadfastness of our people and on 
the basis of using the struggle methods of resisting the occupation 
while taking into consideration the higher interests of our people. 


16—The need to reform and develop the Palestinian security sys- 
tem in all its branches in a modern manner that allows them to 
assume their responsibilities in defending the homeland and people 
and in confronting the aggression and the occupation; their duties 
also include maintaining security and public order, enforcing laws, 
ending the state of security chaos and lawlessness, ending the 
public show of arms and parades and confiscating any weapons 
that harm the resistance and distort its image or those that threaten 
the unity of Palestinian society; there is also a need to coordinate 
and organize the relationship between the security forces and the 
resistance and organize and protect their weapons. 


17—To call on the PLC to continue issuing laws that regulate the 
work of the security apparatus in its various branches and to work 
towards issuing a law that bans the exercise of political and parti- 
san action by members of the security services whereby they are 
required to abide by the elected political reference as defined by 
the law. 


18—To work on expanding the role and presence of international 
solidarity committees and peace-loving groups that support our 
people in their just struggle against the occupation, settlements and 
the apartheid wall both politically and locally; to work towards the 
implementation of the International Court of Justice ruling at The 
Hague pertaining to the dismantlement of the wall and settlements 
and their illegitimate presence. 
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Signed by: 


Fatah—PLC member Marwan Barghouthi, Fatah Secretary 
Hamas—Sheikh Abdul Khaleq al-Natsheh—Higher Leading 
Commission 

Islamic Jihad Movement—Sheikh Bassam al-Sa’di 
PFLP—Abdul Rahim Mallouh—member of PLO Executive 
Committee and Deputy General Secretary of the PFLP 
DFLP—Mustafa Badarneh 


Note: Islamic Jihad expressed reservations on the item pertaining 
to the negotiations 


Source: “The Full Text of the National Conciliation Document of the 
Prisoners, June 28, 2006,” Jerusalem Media & Communication Cen- 
tre, http://www.jmcc.org/documents/prisoners.htm. 


165. United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 1701, August 11, 2006 


Introduction 


Neighboring Lebanon’s lengthy history, from 1971 onward, of pro- 
viding a safe haven for anti-Israeli guerrilla forces, first the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO) and then the radical Islamic 
Hezbollah group, provoked several military interventions on Israel’s 
part and an occupation of southern Lebanon that lasted from 1982 
until 2000. Even after Israel’s withdrawal, sporadic Hezbollah 
Katyusha rocket and mortar attacks on northern Israeli continued 
from the area, causing some civilian deaths and provoking occa- 
sional retaliatory Israeli air raids against Hezbollah positions. On 
July 12, 2006, Hezbollah forces crossed into Israel, where they killed 
three soldiers and abducted two others, whom they took back to 
Lebanon. An initial Israeli rescue attempt was unsuccessful, leav- 
ing five more soldiers dead. Israel then launched massive air strikes 
andartillery attacks on targets in Lebanon, together with a ground 
invasion, and imposed a naval and air blockade on the country. 
Hezbollah and Israeli forces engaged each other, and Hezbollah 
launched major rocket strikes against northern Israel. As a result 
of the attacks 975,000 Lebanese and 300,000 Israelis fled. The con- 
flict caused around 1,100 Lebanese deaths, mostly civilians, while 
Hezbollah probably lost around 500 fighters. In addition, 119 Israeli 
soldiers died, and another 400 were injured. United Nations (UN) 
officials eventually brokered a partial cease-fire agreement under 
which Lebanese government forces would replace Hezbollah mili- 
tia groups in southern Lebanon and Israeli troops would withdraw. 
Three days before the cease-fire came into effect, the UN Security 
Council unanimously passed the rather lengthy Resolution 1701, 
which laid out the terms of such a settlement. A UN Interim Force 
in Lebanon (UNIFIL) was deployed in Lebanon to keep the peace. 
The cease-fire negotiations represented only part of a broader UN 
effort to restore stable government within Lebanon and exclude 
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foreign influence that had gained momentum since the assassina- 
tion in February 2005 of former Lebanese prime minister Rafik 
Hariri, a death in which Syria and Hezbollah were widely believed 
to have been implicated. Israel welcomed the cease-fire resolution 
under whose terms Lebanese and UN forces would supplant Hez- 
bollah units in southern Lebanon, a development that Israeli offi- 
cials hoped would permanently cripple Hezbollah influence and 
operations in the region. 


Primary Source 


The Security Council, 


Recalling all its previous resolutions on Lebanon, in particular 
resolutions 425 (1978), 426 (1978), 520 (1982), 1559 (2004), 1655 
(2006), 1680 (2006) and 1697 (2006), as well as the statements of 
its President on the situation in Lebanon, in particular the statements 
of 18 June 2000 (S/PRST/2000/21), of 19 October 2004 (S/PRST/ 
2004/36), of 4 May 2005 (S/PRST/2005/17), of 23 January 2006 
(S/PRST/2006/3) and of 30 July 2006 (S/PRST/2006/35), 


Expressing its utmost concern at the continuing escalation of hos- 
tilities in Lebanon and in Israel since Hizbollah’s attack on Israel on 
12 July 2006, which has already caused hundreds of deaths and 
injuries on both sides, extensive damage to civilian infrastructure 
and hundreds of thousands of internally displaced persons, 


Emphasizing the need for an end of violence, but at the same time 
emphasizing the need to address urgently the causes that have given 
rise to the current crisis, including by the unconditional release of 
the abducted Israeli soldiers, 


Mindful of the sensitivity of the issue of prisoners and encouraging 
the efforts aimed at urgently settling the issue of the Lebanese pris- 
oners detained in Israel, 


Welcoming the efforts of the Lebanese Prime Minister and the com- 
mitment of the Government of Lebanon, in its seven-point plan, to 
extend its authority over its territory, through its own legitimate 
armed forces, such that there will be no weapons without the con- 
sent of the Government of Lebanon and no authority other than that 
of the Government of Lebanon, welcoming also its commitment to 
a United Nations force that is supplemented and enhanced in num- 
bers, equipment, mandate and scope of operation, and bearing in 
mind its request in this plan for an immediate withdrawal of the 
Israeli forces from southern Lebanon, 


Determined to act for this withdrawal to happen at the earliest, 


Taking due note of the proposals made in the seven-point plan re- 
garding the Shebaa farms area, 


Welcoming the unanimous decision by the Government of Lebanon 
on 7 August 2006 to deploy a Lebanese armed force of 15,000 troops 
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in South Lebanon as the Israeli army withdraws behind the Blue 
Line and to request the assistance of additional forces from UNIFIL 
as needed, to facilitate the entry of the Lebanese armed forces into 
the region and to restate its intention to strengthen the Lebanese 
armed forces with material as needed to enable it to perform its 
duties, 


Aware of its responsibilities to help secure a permanent ceasefire 
and a long-term solution to the conflict, 


Determining that the situation in Lebanon constitutes a threat to 
international peace and security, 


1. Calls for a full cessation of hostilities based upon, in particular, 
the immediate cessation by Hizbollah of all attacks and the imme- 
diate cessation by Israel of all offensive military operations; 


2. Upon full cessation of hostilities, calls upon the Government of 
Lebanon and UNIFIL as authorized by paragraph 11 to deploy their 
forces together throughout the South and calls upon the Government 
of Israel, as that deployment begins, to withdraw all of its forces 
from southern Lebanon in parallel; 


3. Emphasizes the importance of the extension of the control of the 
Government of Lebanon over all Lebanese territory in accordance 
with the provisions of resolution 1559 (2004) and resolution 1680 
(2006), and of the relevant provisions of the Taif Accords, for it to 
exercise its full sovereignty, so that there will be no weapons with- 
out the consent of the Government of Lebanon and no authority other 
than that of the Government of Lebanon; 


4. Reiterates its strong support for full respect for the Blue Line; 


5. Also reiterates its strong support, as recalled in all its previous rel- 
evant resolutions, for the territorial integrity, sovereignty and polit- 
ical independence of Lebanon within its internationally recognized 
borders, as contemplated by the Israeli-Lebanese General Armistice 
Agreement of 23 March 1949; 


6. Calls on the international community to take immediate steps 
to extend its financial and humanitarian assistance to the Lebanese 
people, including through facilitating the safe return of displaced 
persons and, under the authority of the Government of Lebanon, 
reopening airports and harbours, consistent with paragraphs 14 and 
15, and calls on it also to consider further assistance in the future to 
contribute to the reconstruction and development of Lebanon; 


7. Affirms that all parties are responsible for ensuring that no action 
is taken contrary to paragraph 1 that might adversely affect the search 
for a long-term solution, humanitarian access to civilian popula- 
tions, including safe passage for humanitarian convoys, or the vol- 
untary and safe return of displaced persons, and calls on all parties 
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to comply with this responsibility and to cooperate with the Secu- 
rity Council; 


8. Calls for Israel and Lebanon to support a permanent ceasefire 
and a long-term solution based on the following principles and 
elements: 

—full respect for the Blue Line by both parties; 

—security arrangements to prevent the resumption of hostili- 
ties, including the establishment between the Blue Line and 
the Litani river of an area free of any armed personnel, assets 
and weapons other than those of the Government of Lebanon 
and of UNIFIL as authorized in paragraph 11, deployed in 
this area; 

—full implementation of the relevant provisions of the Taif 
Accords, and of resolutions 1559 (2004) and 1680 (2006), that 
require the disarmament of all armed groups in Lebanon, so 
that, pursuant to the Lebanese cabinet decision of 27 July 
2006, there will be no weapons or authority in Lebanon other 
than that of the Lebanese State; 

—no foreign forces in Lebanon without the consent of its 
Government; 

—no sales or supply of arms and related materiel to Lebanon 
except as authorized by its Government; 

—provision to the United Nations ofall remaining maps ofland 
mines in Lebanon in Israel’s possession; 


9. Invites the Secretary-General to support efforts to secure as soon 
as possible agreements in principle from the Government of Lebanon 
and the Government of Israel to the principles and elements for a 
long-term solution as set forth in paragraph 8, and expresses its 
intention to be actively involved; 


10. Requests the Secretary-General to develop, in liaison with rele- 
vant international actors and the concerned parties, proposals to 
implement the relevant provisions of the Taif Accords, and resolu- 
tions 1559 (2004) and 1680 (2006), including disarmament, and for 
delineation of the international borders of Lebanon, especially in 
those areas where the border is disputed or uncertain, including by 
dealing with the Shebaa farms area, and to present to the Security 
Council those proposals within thirty days; 


11. Decides, in order to supplement and enhance the force in num- 
bers, equipment, mandate and scope of operations, to authorize an 
increase in the force strength of UNIFIL to a maximum of 15,000 
troops, and that the force shall, in addition to carrying out its man- 
date under resolutions 425 and 426 (1978): 

(a) Monitor the cessation of hostilities; 

(b) Accompany and support the Lebanese armed forces as they 
deploy throughout the South, including along the Blue Line, 
as Israel withdraws its armed forces from Lebanon as pro- 
vided in paragraph 2; 
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(c) Coordinate its activities related to paragraph 11 (b) with the 
Government of Lebanon and the Government of Israel; 

(d) Extend its assistance to help ensure humanitarian access 
to civilian populations and the voluntary and safe return of 
displaced persons; 

(e) Assist the Lebanese armed forces in taking steps towards 
the establishment of the area as referred to in paragraph 8; 

(f) Assist the Government of Lebanon, at its request, to imple- 
ment paragraph 14; 


12. Acting in support ofa request from the Government of Lebanon 
to deploy an international force to assist it to exercise its authority 
throughout the territory, authorizes UNIFIL to take all necessary 
action in areas of deployment of its forces and as it deems within its 
capabilities, to ensure that its area of operations is not utilized for 
hostile activities of any kind, to resist attempts by forceful means 
to prevent it from discharging its duties under the mandate of the 
Security Council, and to protect United Nations personnel, facili- 
ties, installations and equipment, ensure the security and freedom 
of movement of United Nations personnel, humanitarian workers 
and, without prejudice to the responsibility of the Government 
of Lebanon, to protect civilians under imminent threat of physical 
violence; 


13. Requests the Secretary-General urgently to put in place mea- 
sures to ensure UNIFIL is able to carry out the functions envisaged 
in this resolution, urges Member States to consider making appro- 
priate contributions to UNIFIL and to respond positively to requests 
for assistance from the Force, and expresses its strong appreciation 
to those who have contributed to UNIFIL in the past; 


14. Calls upon the Government of Lebanon to secure its borders 
and other entry points to prevent the entry in Lebanon without its 
consent of arms or related materiel and requests UNIFIL as author- 
ized in paragraph 11 to assist the Government of Lebanon at its 
request; 


15. Decides further that all States shall take the necessary measures 
to prevent, by their nationals or from their territories or using their 
flag vessels or aircraft: 

(a) The sale or supply to any entity or individual in Lebanon of 
arms and related materiel of all types, including weapons 
and ammunition, military vehicles and equipment, para- 
military equipment, and spare parts for the aforementioned, 
whether or not originating in their territories; and 

(b) The provision to any entity or individual in Lebanon of any 
technical training or assistance related to the provision, 
manufacture, maintenance or use of the items listed in sub- 
paragraph (a) above; 

except that these prohibitions shall not apply to arms, related mate- 
rial, training or assistance authorized by the Government of Lebanon 
or by UNIFIL as authorized in paragraph 11; 
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16. Decides to extend the mandate of UNIFIL until 31 August 2007, 
and expresses its intention to consider in a later resolution further 
enhancements to the mandate and other steps to contribute to 
the implementation of a permanent ceasefire and a long-term 
solution; 


17. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the Council within 
one week on the implementation of this resolution and subsequently 
on a regular basis; 


18. Stresses the importance of, and the need to achieve, a compre- 
hensive, just and lasting peace in the Middle East, based on all its 
relevant resolutions including its resolutions 242 (1967) of 22 
November 1967, 338 (1973) of 22 October 1973 and 1515 (2003) of 
18 November 2003; 


19. Decides to remain actively seized of the matter. 


Source: United Nations Security Council Official Records, 06-46503 
(E), S.C. Res. 1701, August 11, 2006, http://daccessdds.un.org/ 
doc/UNDOC/GEN/N06/465/03/PDF/N0646503.pdf?OpenElement. 


166. The Iraq Study Group Report, 
Executive Summary [Excerpt], 
December 2006 


Introduction 


In March 2006 as the situation in Iraq and the Middle East appeared 
increasingly problematic, the U.S. Congress appropriated $1 million 
in funding for a full-scale bipartisan expert study of the situation in 
Iraq and the Middle East. The study group was cochaired by former 
Republican secretary of state James A. Baker II] and former Dem- 
ocratic congressman Lee Hamilton Jr., each of whom was widely 
respected within both political parties. The group’s terms of refer- 
ence were wide-ranging: to explore the entire Iraqi situation— 
economic, political, strategic, and military—and its broader regional 
and international context and to make recommendations for the 
future. To considerable fanfare, the report was issued in December 
2006. Highly critical of past U.S. policies in Iraq and the region, the 
document warned that the situation in Iraq was precarious and that 
unless it took decisive and immediate action to limit the damage, 
the United States might well be facing a major foreign policy dis- 
aster. The report did not confine itself to the situation in Iraq, which 
the authors argued could only be considered and resolved in the 
broader Middle East context. Among the outstanding regional issues 
that had to be addressed were the continuing Arab-Israeli impasse, 
the volatile situation in Lebanon, and Syrian sponsorship of extreme 
Palestinian and Arab groups that sought to overthrow Israel and 
destabilize the Middle East. The report therefore recommended “a 
renewed and sustained commitment by the United States to a com- 
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prehensive Arab-Israeli peace on all fronts,” an effort that would 
also utilize the good offices of Russia, the European Union (EU), 
and the United Nations (UN). This would involve two tracks: one 
to bring about the final establishment of separate and independent 
Israeli and Palestinian states that could coexist in relative harmony, 
and the other to persuade Syria to cease supporting the radical 
Hezbollah in Lebanon and its attacks on Israeli territory and per- 
sonnel, in return for which Israel would return the Golan Heights 
to Syria. In response to the report, U.S. secretary of state Condo- 
leezza Rice showed new interest in brokering an understanding 
between Israel and leaders of the Palestinian Authority. 


Primary Source 
[...] 


The United States cannot achieve its goals in the Middle East unless 
it deals directly with the Arab-Israeli conflict and regional instabil- 
ity. There must be a renewed and sustained commitment by the 
United States to a comprehensive Arab-Israeli peace on all fronts: 
Lebanon, Syria, and President Bush’s June 2002 commitment to a 
two-state solution for Israel and Palestine. This commitment must 
include direct talks with, by, and between Israel, Lebanon, Pales- 
tinians (those who accept Israel’s right to exist), and Syria... 


From Section II, “A New Way Forward”, Part A—“The 
External Approach: Building an International Consensus” 

1. The New Diplomatic Offensive 

Iraq cannot be addressed effectively in isolation from other major 
regional issues, interests, and unresolved conflicts. To put it simply, 
all key issues in the Middle East—the Arab-Israeli conflict, Iraq, 
Iran, the need for political and economic reforms, and extremism 
and terrorism—are inextricably linked. In addition to supporting 
stability in Iraq, a comprehensive diplomatic offensive—the New 
Diplomatic Offensive—should address these key regional issues. 
By doing so, it would help marginalize extremists and terrorists, 
promote U.S. values and interests, and improve America’s global 
image.... 


4, The Wider Regional Context 

The United States will not be able to achieve its goals in the Middle 
East unless the United States deals directly with the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 


There must bea renewed and sustained commitment by the United 
States to a comprehensive Arab-Israeli peace on all fronts: Lebanon, 
Syria, and President Bush’s June 2002 commitment to a two-state 
solution for Israel and Palestine. This commitment must include 
direct talks with, by, and between Israel, Lebanon, Palestinians 
(those who accept Israel’s right to exist), and particularly Syria— 
which is the principal transit point for shipments of weapons to 
Hezbollah, and which supports radical Palestinian groups. 
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The United States does its ally Israel no favors in avoiding direct 
involvement to solve the Arab-Israeli conflict. For several reasons, 
we should act boldly: 


+ There is no military solution to this conflict. 

+ The vast majority of the Israeli body politic is tired of being 
a nation perpetually at war. 

+ No American administration—Democratic or Republican— 
will ever abandon Israel. 

* Political engagement and dialogue are essential in the Arab- 
Israeli dispute because it is an axiom that when the political 
process breaks down there will be violence on the ground. 

+ Theonly basis on which peace can be achieved is that set forth 
in UN Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338 and in the 
principle of “land for peace.” 

+ The only lasting and secure peace will be a negotiated peace 
suchas Israel has achieved with Egypt and Jordan. This effort 
would strongly support moderate Arab governments in the 
region, especially the democratically elected government 
of Lebanon, and the Palestinian Authority under President 
Mahmoud Abbas. 


RECOMMENDATION 13: There must be a renewed and sustained 
commitment by the United States to a comprehensive Arab-Israeli 
peace on all fronts: Lebanon and Syria, and President Bush’s June 
2002 commitment to a two-state solution for Israel and Palestine. 


RECOMMENDATION 14: This effort should include—as soon as 
possible—the unconditional calling and holding of meetings, under 
the auspices of the United States or the Quartet (i.e., the United 
States, Russia, European Union, and the United Nations), between 
Israel and Lebanon and Syria on the one hand, and Israel and Pales- 
tinians (who acknowledge Israel’s right to exist) on the other. The 
purpose of these meetings would be to negotiate peace as was done 
at the Madrid Conference in 1991, and on two separate tracks—one 
Syrian/Lebanese, and the other Palestinian. 


RECOMMENDATION 15: Concerning Syria, some elements of that 
negotiated peace should be: 


+  Syria’s full adherence to UN Security Council Resolution 1701 
of August 2006, which provides the framework for Lebanon 
to regain sovereign control over its territory. 

+ Syria’s full cooperation with all investigations into political 
assassinations in Lebanon, especially those of Rafik Hariri 
and Pierre Gemayel. 

+ A verifiable cessation of Syrian aid to Hezbollah and the use 
of Syrian territory for transshipment of Iranian weapons and 
aid to Hezbollah. (This step would do much to solve Israel’s 
problem with Hezbollah.) 

+ Syria’s use ofits influence with Hamas and Hezbollah for the 
release of the captured Israeli Defense Force soldiers. 
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* A verifiable cessation of Syrian efforts to undermine the 
democratically elected government of Lebanon. 

+ A verifiable cessation of arms shipments from or transiting 
through Syria for Hamas and other radical Palestinian groups. 

+ ASyrian commitment to help obtain from Hamas an acknow1- 
edgment of Israel’s right to exist. 

* Greater Syrian efforts to seal its border with Iraq. 


RECOMMENDATION 16: In exchange for these actions and in the 
context of a full and secure peace agreement, the Israelis should 
return the Golan Heights, with a U.S. security guarantee for Israel 
that could include an international force on the border, including 
US. troops if requested by both parties. 


RECOMMENDATION 17: Concerning the Palestinian issue, ele- 
ments of that negotiated peace should include: 


+ Adherence to UN Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338 
and to the principle of land for peace, which are the only 
bases for achieving peace. 

+ Strong support for Palestinian President Mahmoud Abbas 
and the Palestinian Authority to take the lead in preparing 
the way for negotiations with Israel. 

+ A major effort to move from the current hostilities by con- 
solidating the cease-fire reached between the Palestinians 
and the Israelis in November 2006. 

+ Support for a Palestinian national unity government. 

+ Sustainable negotiations leading to a final peace settle- 
ment along the lines of President Bush’s two-state solution, 
which would address the key final status issues of borders, 
settlements, Jerusalem, the right of return, and the end of 
conflict. 


[...] 


Source: James A. Baker, Lee H. Hamilton, Lawrence S. Eagleburger, 
et al., The Iraq Study Group Report, United States Institute of Peace, 
http://www.usip.org/isg/iraq_study_group_report/report/1206/ 
index.html. 


167. Mahmoud Abbas, Message to 
Ismail Haniyeh, February 7, 2007 


Introduction 


In January 2006 the Palestinian party Hamas won a majority of 
votes in general elections held throughout the territory under the 
jurisdiction of the Palestinian Authority (PA). According to its char- 
ter, Hamas was officially committed to the destruction of the State 
of Israel and declined to accept any peace settlement that left Israel 
in existence. Fearing that the election results would derail the peace 
process, Israeli leaders and the international community greeted 
them with shock and consternation. Mahmoud Abbas, PA president 
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since January 2005 and leader of the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation (PLO) mainstream Fatah faction, was, by contrast, a strong 
supporter of continuing peace negotiations with Israel under the 
Road Map to Peace guidelines, whose ultimate objective was the exis- 
tence of two neighboring states, Palestinian and Israeli, that could 
live in peace with each other behind secure and recognized bound- 
aries. After Hamas’s victory, Abbas refused to allow Hamas leaders 
to hold key ministries in the PA or form part of a coalition govern- 
ment including both Fatah and Hamas leaders unless they first 
endorsed the Road Map to Peace guidelines and the peace process 
as set out in the 1993 Oslo Accords. Over the next year Abbas and 
Hamas engaged in lengthy negotiations, as Abbas put various forms 
of public pressure on Hamas to accept the commitments to United 
Nations (UN) Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338 accepting 
the existence of Israel that the PLO had already made. These included 
threats by Abbas to call a territory-wide Palestinian referendum on 
peace or to hold new elections. In June 2006 Hamas broke the cease- 
fire agreement with Israel that Abbas had brokered in early 2005 and 
resumed attacks on Israelis in retaliation for an incident in which 
several civilians died on a beach in Gaza. In February 2007 leaders 
of Hamas and Fatah met in the Muslim holy city of Mecca, Saudi 
Arabia, and signed an agreement whereby Hamas agreed to “respect 
international resolutions and the agreements signed by the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization,” in return for which Hamas would hold 
more cabinet ministries than any other Palestinian party, including 
the post of prime minister. Among the commitments that Hamas 
agreed to accept were those of the National Reconciliation Document, 
also known as the Prisoners’ Agreement. The lengthy impasse over 
the selection of the Palestinian government was one of several rea- 
sons that throughout 2006 the peace process was stalled. 


Primary Source 


In my capacity as the head of the Executive Committee of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization and the president of the Palestinian 
Authority: 


a) Idesignate you to form the upcoming Palestinian government 
within the time specified under the basic law [five weeks]. 

b) After forming the government and presenting it to us, it 
should be presented to the Palestinian Legislative Council 
for a vote of confidence. 

c) Icall upon youas the head of the upcoming Palestinian gov- 
ernment to commit to the higher interests of the Palestinian 
people, to preserve its rights and to preserve its achieve- 
ments and to develop them, and to work in order to achieve 
its national goals as was approved by the Palestine National 
Council, the clauses of the Basic Law and the National Rec- 
onciliation Document. 


Based on this, | call upon you to respect international resolutions 


and the agreements signed by the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion [referring to peace accords with Israel]. 
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Under the agreement, Hamas will hold nine ministries in the Cab- 
inet, including the prime minister’s post. Fatah will hold six, and 
other factions will hold four. Fatah will name independents as for- 
eign minister and two state ministers without portfolio. Hamas will 
name independents as interior minister, planning minister and a 
state minister without portfolio. 


Source: Mahmoud Abbas, “Mecca Accord for Palestinian National 
Unity Government, 8 February, 2007,” Electronic Intifada, http:// 
electronicintifada.net. 


168. Program of the Palestinian 
Authority National Unity Government 
[Excerpt], March 17, 2007 


Introduction 


In February 2007 representatives of Hamas, which had won a major- 
ity of seats in the January 2006 Palestinian Authority (PA) elections, 
and Fatah, the Palestinian grouping to which President Mahmoud 
Abbas belonged, finally reached agreement on the formation of a 
national unity government. Until that time, European powers and 
the United States had refused to deal with or provide aid directly 
to the Palestinian government until Hamas, officially committed to 
the destruction of Israel, agreed to accept previous international 
agreements concluded by Palestinian representatives, including 
the 1991 Oslo Accords recognizing Israel’s right to exist. The Feb- 
ruary 2007 Mecca Accord between Hamas and Fatah, brokered by 
the Saudi government, remained ambivalent on this subject. The 
following month, the new national unity government issued a 
platform stating that peace, security, and stability in the region 
“depend[ed] on ending the Israeli occupation of the Palestinian ter- 
ritories” and affirming its intention to “work with the international 
community” to this end. The platform also affirmed that “resis- 
tance is a legitimate right of the Palestinian people,” a statement 
that the Israeli Foreign Ministry promptly condemned as an affir- 
mation of continued Palestinian support for “violence and terror- 
ism.” The platform then stated, notwithstanding this stance, that 
the Palestinians hoped to reach “a reciprocal truce” with Israeli 
forces if the latter would abandon their repressive measures against 
Palestinians, including “assassinations, arrests, incursions and home 
demolition and leveling of lands,” and restore Palestinian freedom 
of movement. Any final agreement that the PA’s president, at this 
point the conciliatory Abbas, might reach with Israel was to be rat- 
ified either by the Palestinian National Council or by a general refer- 
endum among all Palestinians. The platform also affirmed the right 
of Palestinian refugees to return to their former homes in Israel. In 
a friendly gesture toward Israel, the platform also stated that the 
new government would seek to encourage the captors ofa kidnapped 
Israeli soldier held in Lebanon since the previous summer to return 
their prisoner to Israel. The Palestinian national platform clearly 
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represented a compromise between the various parties, but many 
feared that it only papered over their differences. The Israeli gov- 
ernment decried not just its failure to condemn violence and forth- 
rightly accept Israel’s right to exist and the United Nations (UN) 
Security Council resolutions to that effect but also its endorsement 
of the right of return to Israel of Palestinian refugees. The United 
States also demanded almost immediately that the new Palestinian 
government clearly renounce violence, recognize Israel, and accept 
existing peace agreements. On March 17, 2007, the Palestinian 
assembly, 41 of whose 132 members, including 37 Hamas represen- 
tatives, were then residing in Israeli jails, voted 83-3 in favor of the 
new government and its platform. Many observers, however, cyn- 
ically believed that Israel and the United States would make every 
effort to provoke the collapse of the new Palestinian government 
in the hope that this would force fresh parliamentary elections 
upon the PA and that these in turn would put less radical and mil- 
itant Palestinian elements in power. The Mecca Accord and the PA 
National Unity government it established were short-lived. In June 
2007 the Fatah-Hamas coalition broke down when bitter fighting 
between the two Palestinian factions erupted in Gaza. Hamas forces 
won control of Gaza, capturing eight armored combat vehicles and 
many thousands of guns that had originally belonged to the PA. 
Fatah, meanwhile, retained power on the West Bank, where Pres- 
ident Abbas dissolved the national government and declared a state 
of emergency. Most governments and international organizations 
were willing to deal with the West Bank Palestinians while largely 
ignoring Hamas in Gaza. With Hamas representatives no longer 
included in the PA government, international donors, including the 
United States and the European Union (EU), resumed direct aid to 
the PA after the West Bank government had jettisoned its Hamas 
members, while Israel handed over previously frozen tax payments. 
The division of the Palestinian territories between the two rival Pales- 
tinian groups placed additional obstacles and complications in the 
path of efforts to reach a lasting Israeli-Palestinian settlement. 


Primary Source 
[...] 


The Palestinian people have lived for more than 60 years under the 
yoke of dispersion, deprivation and eviction and suffered due to 
occupation all kinds of suffering and oppression and aggression 
while our people marked a long process of struggle, resistance, per- 
severance, and resilience through which they sacrificed hundreds 
of thousands of martyrs and injured and prisoners and gave the best 
examples of sacrifice and self denial and giving and clinging to their 
rights and constants moving through important historical phases 
until we reached the phase of the national unity government (the 
eleventh government). This government was born after many efforts 
exerted by the loyal members of our people who worked day and 
night to reach a reconciliatory vision and common denominators 
that gather all Palestinians under one umbrella. 
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This government came as a fruit of the positive spirit and mutual 
confidence that resulted in solving all issues in the various fields 
and this government is one of the major and leading results of the 
blessed Mecca Agreement under the sponsorship of the Saudi King 
Abdul Aziz. The national unity government is the culmination ofa 
long series of Palestinian dialogues where Egypt and Syria had a 
leading role in sponsoring these dialogues and following them up 
with appreciated efforts by several brotherly Arab countries and the 
Arab and Islamic organizations. It also reflects the devotion and 
loyalty to the long process of martyrs and the pains of the prisoners 
and injured, mainly the major martyrs the late president Yasser Ara- 
fat and Sheikh Imam Ahmad Yaseen and Leader Abu Ali Mustafa 
and leader Fathi al-Shiqaqi and leader Abdul Abbas. 


Based on the national conciliation document and in light of the 
letter of commissioning, the national unity government will work 
at all levels in a manner that achieves the higher interests of the 
Palestinian people in the following manner: 


First: At the political level 


1—The government affirms that the key to security and stabil- 
ity in the region depends on ending the Israeli occupation 
of the Palestinian territories and recognizing the right to self 
determination of the Palestinian people; the government 
will work with the international community for the sake of 
ending the occupation and regaining the legitimate rights of 
the Palestinian people so that we can build a solid basis for 
peace, security and prosperity in the region. 

2—The government shall abide to protect the higher national 
interests of the Palestinian people and protect their rights 
and preserve and develop their accomplishments and work 
on achieving their national goals as ratified by the resolu- 
tions of the PNC meetings and the Articles of the Basic Law 
and the national conciliation document and the resolutions 
of the Arab summits and based on this, the government 
shall respect the international legitimacy resolutions and 
the agreements that were signed by the PLO. 

3—The government shall abide by rejecting the so called state 
with temporary borders because this idea is based on taking 
away from the legitimate rights of the Palestinian people. 

4—To cling to the right of the Palestinian refugees and right of 
return to their lands and properties. 

5—To work diligently for the sake of liberating the heroic pris- 
oners from the Israeli occupation prisons. 

6—To confront the measures of the occupation on the ground 
in terms of the assassinations, arrests, and incursions. The 
government shall grant special importance to the city of 
Jerusalem to confront the Israeli policies pertaining to the 
people, lands and holy sites of Jerusalem. 
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7—To consolidate the relations with the Arab and Islamic coun- 


tries and open up and cooperate with the regional and inter- 
national surrounding on the basis of mutual respect. 


Second: At the level of the occupation 


1—The government affirms that peace and stability in the region 


depends on ending all forms of occupation of the Palestin- 
ian territories and removing the apartheid wall and settle- 
ments and halt of the Judaization of Jerusalem and policies 


request from the PLC to finalize the law pertaining to the 
national security higher council. 


2—To structure the security services and build them on [a] pro- 


fessional basis and work to provide their needs and reduce 
the partisan considerations and move them away from polit- 
ical polarizations and conflicts and consolidate in them the 
loyalty to the homeland and to have them abide by execut- 
ing the decisions of their political leadership and to make 
sure that the personnel working in these services commit 
themselves to the tasks commissioned to them. 


of annexation and restore the rights to their owners. 
2—The government affirms that resistance is a legitimate right 
of the Palestinian people as granted by the international 


3—To work on activating the laws that have been ratified by the 
PLC with regard to the security institution. 
4—To set up a comprehensive security plan to end all forms of 


norms and charters; our Palestinian people have the right to 
defend themselves in [the] face of any Israeli aggression and 
believes that halting resistance depends on ending the occu- 
pation and achieving freedom, return and independence. 


3—Despite this, the government, through national conciliation, 


will work on consolidating the calm and expanding it to 
become a comprehensive reciprocal truce happening at the 
same time between both sides and this should be in return 
for Israel halting its occupation measures on the ground 
in terms of assassinations, arrests, incursions and home 
demolition and leveling of lands and the digging works in 
Jerusalem and it should work on removing the check-points 
and reopening the crossings and lifting all the restrictions 
on movement and the release of prisoners. 


4—The government affirms what came in the national concili- 


ation document on the issue of the administration of the 
negotiations which is the jurisdiction of the PLO and the Pres- 
ident of the PNA on the basis of clinging to the Palestinian 
national goals and towards achieving these goals, so that 
any offer on any final agreement should be presented to the 
new Palestinian National Council for ratification or to hold 
a general referendum to have the Palestinian people inside 
and abroad and to have a law that organizes this referendum. 


5—The government shall support the exerted efforts and shall 


encourage the relevant parties to accelerate and end the case 


chaos and security chaos and aggressions and protect and 
prevent any bloodshed and honor of families and funds 
and public and private properties and control the weapons 
and provide security to the citizen and work on ending the 
oppression inflicted on the people through the rule of the 
law and support the police to perform its duties in the best 
manner. 


Fourth: At the legal level 


1—The government shall work in full cooperation with the judi- 


cial authority to secure the reform and activation and pro- 
tection of the judicial apparatus with all its institutions in a 
manner that can enable it to perform its duties in the con- 
text of achieving justice and fighting corruption and abiding 
by the rule of the law and implement the law with trans- 
parency and integrity on everybody without any interfer- 
ence from any party. 


2—The government affirms that it shall work according to the 


Basic Law which organizes the relations between the three 
authorities on the basis of separating between the author- 
ities and respect the authorities granted to the Presidency 
and to the government according to the law and order. 


3—The government shall assist Mr. President in performing his 


various duties and will make sure to cooperate fully with the 


of the Israeli soldier in the context of an honorable prisoners 
exchange deal. 


Presidency institution and the constitutional institutions 
and work with the PLC and the juridical authorities towards 
developing the Palestinian political system on the basis of 
Third: At the security level having a unified strong national authority. 
The national unity government realizes the internal difficult condi- Fifth: At the level of the Palestinian values system 
tions and believes that its top priority at the coming phase is to con- 
trol the current security conditions and in order to achieve this, the 
government shall depend in its program on the following: 


1—The eleventh government shall abide by consolidating 
national unity and protect social peace and consolidate the 
values of mutual respect and adoption of the language of 
dialogue and end all forms of tension and consolidate the 
culture of tolerance and protection of the Palestinian blood 
and ban internal fighting. 


1—To form a higher national security council that represents 
the terms of reference to all security services and the frame- 
work that organizes their work and define their policies, and 
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2—The government affirms the unity of the Palestinian people 


inside and abroad and shall work to have the participation 
of the Palestinian people abroad in all matters pertaining to 
the Palestinian affairs. 


3—The government shall seek to consolidate national concili- 


ation and towards achieving comprehensive national con- 
ciliation through forming a higher national commission 
under the sponsorship of the presidency and the govern- 
ment to be formed from the PLC and the factions and the 
well known figures and legal experts and scholars. The aim 
of this commission is to end the blood problems between 
the factions and families and assess the damage caused to 
the properties and institutions and work on solving these 
problems. 


4—The government shall work on reinforcing the principle of 


citizenship through equality in rights and duties and equal 
opportunities and consolidate social justice in appointments 
and recruitments in the various ministries and institutions 
and end all forms of political favoritism in civil and security 
recruitments. 


5—The government affirms its respect for the principle of polit- 


ical pluralism and protection of public freedoms and [shall] 
reinforce the values of Shura and democracy and protect 
human rights and consolidate the principle of justice and 
equality and protect the free press and freedom of expression 
and abide by [the] peaceful transfer of power and authori- 
ties and conclude the elections at the local councils within 
the next six months God willing. 


6—The government shall abide by providing a dignified life to the 


Palestinian citizen and provide the requirements of life and 
social welfare and meet the health needs and develop the 
health facilities and expand health insurance and improve the 
situation of the hospitals and clinics and work on tackling the 
phenomena of poverty and unemployment through provid- 
ing job opportunities and development projects and social 
securities and the social welfare program; the government 
shall grant special care to the education and higher education 
and shall encourage scientific research and provide its needs. 


7—To care for the sectors of laborers, farmers, fishermen and 


the sectors of youths and women so that women can assume 
the status they deserve based on their sacrifices and to secure 
to them participation in the decision making process and 
to contribute to the building process in all institutions and 
ministries and at the various fields. 


Sixth: The economic situation 


1—The government shall work on ending the siege imposed on 


our Palestinian people through the programs and relations 
and to activate the regional and international frameworks 
to alleviate the suffering of our Palestinian people. 
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2—The government shall give priority to upgrade and advance 


the national economy and encourage the economic and trade 
sectors with the Arab and Islamic world and encourage eco- 
nomic and trade relations with the European Union and the 
rest of the world. 


3—To move to protect the consumer and encourage the private 


sector and provide the proper climate for its activities and 
lay down sound rules for government work and its official 
institutions and the institutions of the private sector and 
end monopoly. The government shall work on providing the 
proper climate and protection and stability of investment 
projects. 


4—The government shall work on respecting the principles of 


free economy in a manner that meets with our values and 
norms and ina manner that serves Palestinian development 
and protect the private sector and encourage investment 
and fight unemployment and poverty and reinforce the pro- 
ductive economic sectors and reconstruct the infrastruc- 
ture and develop the industrial zone and the housing and 
technology sectors. 


Seventh: The field of reform 


1—The government which adopts the reform strategy affirms 


to your respectful council and to the people who granted us 
their esteemed confidence that we will remain faithful and 
the citizen shall feel this in the work of the government— 
God willing—through real achievements on the ground in 
the areas of administrative and financial reforms and will 
cooperate with the PLC on issuing laws that reinforce reform 
and that fight corruption and will look into the structures 
and methods of work in a manner that guarantees efficacy 
of work and performance in the ministries and their abid- 
ance by the law. 


2—The government shall work on meeting the urgent needs of 


the citizen in the various fields through planning and initia- 
tives and in defining the priorities of spending and ration- 
alizing spending and in launching initiatives and innovative 
ideas and maintaining the highest degrees of credibility and 
transparency. 


3—Within the context of reform, the government shall seek to 


fight corruption and reinforce the values of integrity and 
transparency and refrain from abusing public funds and 
we will give the matter of administrative development a 
social dimension and societal culture that establishes anew 
concept and formulate a Palestinian societal strategy for 
administrative development and to develop a sound work- 
ing mechanism based on the principles of modern admin- 
istration which can assist in implementing this strategy 
according to the requirements and needs of Palestinian 
society. 
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Eighth: International relations 


At the time when our government stresses on its Arab and Islamic 
depth, it shall work on establishing sound and solid relations with 
the various world countries and with the international institutions, 
including the UN and the Security Council and the international 
regional organizations, ina manner that assists [in] reinforcing world 
peace and stability. The European Union has offered lots of assis- 
tance to our Palestinian people and supported our people’s right to 
freedom and independence and the EU has had serious standpoints 
in launching criticism to the Israeli occupation policies; therefore, 
we are interested in solid ties with the EU and we expect from it a 
larger role in exerting pressure on the occupation authorities to 
respect human rights as stipulated by the international charters, 
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to withdraw its troops from the occupied Palestinian Territories 
and halt all and repeated aggressions against our people. The gov- 
ernment seeks to develop relations with the countries with perma- 
nent membership in the Security Council, mainly Russia and China, 
and Japan and the African and Asian countries in a manner that 
secures the just rights of our people and at the same time, the gov- 
ernment calls on the United States Administration to reconsider its 
unjust positions towards the Palestinian cause and calls on the need 
to respect the choice of the Palestinian people as realized and trans- 
lated in the national unity government. 


Source: “The Program of the National Unity Government,” 
Jerusalem Media & Communication Centre, http://www.jmcc.org/ 
politics/pna/nationalgovprog.htm. 
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